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irronu thk astrot.ooir — a legend nr cravfn. 


Pruilcn* futvin lempOTis rxituin* 

C aiigiiH'sJi node ineinit l)ou>- : 

JiHlftiiuc. SI nioruihs ultra 

F a-- Ln‘pi«l»*f. lion. iii ? ). 

'' Tins, man is fallen with his astronomic 
III SOI II womlncFs. or m som jifforue; 

I thought a> vsel hov that it shukic be. 

M«'n OnkU* not know of (kkIiIcs privilec' 

Y .1, hic's*<(*rl Ik' alwa'v n iewed man, 

Tli.ti uou[’ht but orA> Ins Ulevc eou.” 

( ifAi orn’“ MiUif's 


TtrruR is no district in Fn^rlanil 
whicli abounds iii uiori' bosiutiAil aiid 
sn'nery iluin tlio n iiioto and 
rarely tlisiriet of (’ravt-n, in 

Yurk.sliir(\ lit. lon.ir ritl^a' of low and 
irr(‘^;ular hills, tiTininatinp: at la'^t in 
the (•noinioui> masses nf IV-nnycont 
and Inpli'l>oronj*:h, — its drep and se- 
cluded valleys, contHininur within their 
hoary ramparts of p:roy limestone fer- 
tile fields and pleasant pasturapfc.s, — 
its wide-spreadinj^ moors, covered with 
the diffinnl s]»ecies of moss and linjjj, 
and fern and bent-grass, whicli varie- 
gate the brown livery of the heath, 
and break its sombre uni form ity,— 
its crystal streams of unw'earicd ra- 
pidity, now w'iiidin" a silent cour.se 
infant pride” through tJie wil- 
lows and sedges which fringe their 
banks, and now bounding with impe- 
iuou.s rage over the broken ledgi*s of 
rock, which sock in vain to impede 
their progress from tlie mountains, — 
its indigenous woods of yew, and 
beech, and ash, and alder, which have 
waved in the winds of centuries, and 
W’liicli Btlll ilouristi in green old age on 
the sides and summits of the small- 
er declivities,— its projecting crags, 
which fling additional gloom over the 
melancholy tarns that repose in dis- 
mal grandeur at ihcir feet, — its bain- 
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lots, and towns, and ivy-mantled 
churches, whicli remind the visitor 
of their antiijuiry by the rudencs.s, 
and convince him of their durability 
by the massiveness, of their construe-^ 
tion. — these arc all features in the 
landscajic which require to he seen 
only once, to be iinpre.ssed upon lh<‘ 
recollection for ever. But it is not 
merely for the lovers of the wild, and 
beautiful, and picturesque, that the 
localities of Craven possets a powerful 
charm. Tlie antiquarinii, the novel- 
ist, and the poet, may all find rich 
Store of employment in the traditions 
which aie handed down from father 
to son respecting the ancient lords and 
inhabitants of the district. It is in- 
deed the region of romance, and 1 
have often felt surprise, that the 
interesting materials with Which it 
abounds have so seldom been incorpo- 
rated into the work.s of fiction which 

arc now issuing with such thoughtles*. 
haste from the press of the metropolis. 
In Dr Whitaker’s History of Craven — 
which, in spite of his extravagant pre- 
judices in favour of gentle blood, ant! 

in derogation of commercial opulence, 
is still an excellent model for all fu- 
ture ivritLT.s of local hi.story — there is a 
ground- work laid for at least a dozen 
ordinary novels. To say nothing of ilu* 
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Irfyenclary talcs^ wliich thcpcasan try re- 
late of the minor families of the dis- 
trict, of the Braccwells, the I'empests, 
the Lysters, the Romilles, and the Nor- 
tons, — whose M’hite Doe, however, has 
been iramortalised by the poetry of 
Wordsworth,— can any thing he more 
pregnantwith romantic adventure than 
the fortunes of the successive chief- 
tains of the lordly line of Cliiford ? 
Their first introduction to the North, 
owing to a love-match made by a ]»oi‘r 
knight of Ilerefordbliii e with the weal- 
thy heiress of the Viponts and the 
Vesys ! Their rising gicatncss, to the 
merited disgrace and death of Piers dc 
Gavestone and his profligate minions ! 
and their final exaltation to the high- 
est liononrs of the British peerage, 
which they have now enjoyed for five 
hundred years, to the strong hand and 
unbleiiehing heart with which they 
have alwa\s welcomed the assaults of 
their most powerful enemies ! Of the 
first ten lords of Skijiton castle, four 
died in the fit Id and one tipon the 
seatlold ! The “ black-faml (’lifiord,'' 
who sullied the glory which he ac- 
fpnrtd by his gallantry at the battle 
of Sandal, by murdering bis youthful 
pri'Oner the Karl of* JUitland, in cold 
blood, at the termination of it, 1ms 
ga ned a passport to an odious im- 
mortality from the soaring genius of 
the bard of Avon. But his real fate 
is far more striking, bnih in a moial 
and ill a poetical point of view, tlian 
that assigned to him by our gn at dra- 
matist, (hi the evening Lefurc the 
battle of Toivton field, and after the 
termination of the skinnish which 
preceded it, an unknown aiclier shot 
him in the throat, as he was putting 
oiV his gorget, and so avenged the 
wretched victims, whose blood he had 
shed likewatcr upon Wakefield Bridge. 
Tlie vengeance of the Yorkists w^as 
no£, however, satiated by the dt aih of 
the Butcher, as Lelaiid informs us that 
they called him : — for they attainted 
Jiim, in the first year of tlio reign of 
Edward the Fourth, and granUd his 
estates, a few years afterwards, to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who retained 
them in his iron grasp till he lost 
them with his crown and life at the 

battle of Bosworth. The liistory of 
his son is a romance readymade. Ilis 
relations, fearing lest tlie partisans of 
the house of York should avenge tlic 
death of the young Karl of ButlancI 
on tiic young T.or<l Clifford, then a 


mere infant, concealed him for the 
next tw^cnty-five years of his life in 
the Fells of Cumberland, where he 
grew up as hardy as the heath on 
which he vegetated, and as ignorant 
as the rude herds which bounded 
over it. One of the first acts of Henry 
the Seventh, after his accession to the 
throne, was to reverse the attainder 
which had been passed against his fa- 
ther ; and irnincdiately afterivards the 
young Uml enu'rged from the hiding 
place, where lie liad been brought up 
in ignorance? of liisrank, and with the 
manners .'ind education of a mere shep- 
herd. Finding himself more illiterate 
than was usual even in an illitiTate 
age, he retired to a tower, which he 
built in tlie hcaiitifnl forest of Barden, 
and there, under the direelion of the 
monks of Bolton Abbey. S'lve himself 
up to the forbidden studies of alcbeiny 
and a'^trology. His son, who was tbi 
first Karl of rnmberland, einbiitered 
the conelusion of his life, by embark- 
ing in a seriis of adNciitures, which, in 
spite of their \>ioffigacy, or lathcr in 
consc(|uence of it, pi sst ss a very strong 
romantic interebt. Kii ding that his fa- 
ther WMS either unwilling or unable to 
furnish him wdtli funds to muiiitain 
Ids inordinate riot and luxury, he be- 
came tlic leadtr of a band of outlaws, 
and, by tlicir agency, levied aids and 
bencvolencts ii])on the difftTcnt travel- 
lers on iht‘ King’s highway. A letfec 
of the old liOrd, his hulit r, wliicli, by 
the by, is nut the letter of an illiteratt 
man, is still extant, in which he e iin- 
]|)lains in veiy moving terms of his 
son's digi-neracy aud niisc(»nducl. Tl.e 
^oung sca]>e- grace, wbhing tt> inakt 
his father know* from cxperiincc tlif 
inconvenience of being scantily sup- 
plied with money, enjoined bis tenaiit- 
ly in Cra\cii not to pay ibeir reiils, 
and beat one of tluin, Henry Pupelv, 
who ventured to disobey liiiii, so .se- 
verely with his own hand, that belay 
for a long time in peril of death. lie 
spoilt d hiH father’s houses, Kc. fc- 
lomoubly took away his proper goods," 
as the old lord quaintly observes, ap- 
parelling himself and his horse, all the 
time, ill cloth of gold and goldsmith's 
work, more like n duke than a poor 
baron’s son."' He likewise took a par- 
ticular aver.sion to the religious orders, 
“ shamefully beating their ttuants anil 
servants, in such wise as some whole 
town.s were fain to keep the churches 

both night and day, and durst not come 
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at their own houses.*' — Whilst engaped 
in these ignoVde i>ractices, less disson- 
ant, however, to the manners of his 
age than to those of ours, he wooed, 
and won, and married, a daughter of 
the Percy of Northumberland ; and it 
is conjectured, upon very plausible 
grounds, that his courtship and mar- 
riage with a lady of the highest rank 
under such disadvantages on his part, 
pave rise to the beautiful old ballad 
of the Nutbrown Maid. The lady, 
becoming very unexpectedly the heir- 
ess of her family, added to the inlic- 
ritanceof the Cliftbnls the extensive fee 
which the IVrcies held in ^ oikshire ; 
and by tliat transfer of property, and 
by the grant of Bolton Abbey, which 
he oblJiincd from Henry the Kighth, 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
her husband hecainc posst ssor of near- 
ly all the ilistrict which stn idles be- 
tween the castles of Skipton on the 
south, and of Bioiigluim, or as the 
(Uittbrds, to whom it heloiige 1, always 
wrote it, Bromehain, on the north. 
The second lOarl of Ciimbi » land, who 
was as lond of aldicmy and usiiology 
as his prandfatiier, was succeeded by 
Ins son (itoTge, wlio di tinguished 
himself abroad by tlu‘ dai ing inirepi- 
diry with which he C'-ikIucImI sevii-il 
buccaneering expeditions in the W'est 
Indies against the Spaniards, and at 
liome, by the vety exit nsive scale on 
whifli lie propMgiUed liis own and liis 
Aiakcr’s iinupe in the <Uiics of (’raven. 
Among the luur.trous children of 
whom lie was the fatlur, the mO'.t ce- 
lebrated was the CounUss of i'om- 
broke and IMoiitgiiimry, whose long 
life of virtuous exertion renders her 
well qualified to tiguie as tlio heroine 
of a tale of chivalry. TJie aiiccdott s, 
which arc told of this high spirited 
lady in tlie three counties of York, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, are 
almost innumerable, and rehite to eir- 
eumstances in her life, which, though 
some are impossible, and others im- 
jirobablc, aie still all full of heroic in- 
terest and adventure. Her defence of 
Bromcham Castle against the intru- 
sion of hci uncle of Cumberland, — her 
riding cross-legged to meet the .Judges 
of Assize, when she acted in person at 
Appleby as High Sheriff by inherit- 
ance of the county of VVcstmorelaiid,-^ 
her^ hairbreadth escapes and dangers 
during the great rebellion, arc charac- 
teristics of the woman, so striking in 

themsclvcB, that they would require 


little adventitious omameut from the 
writer, who should take them as in- 
cidents for poem or romance. Her 
courage and liberality in bublic life were 
only to be equalled by her order, eco« 
nomy, and devotion in private. '' She 
was/' says Dr Wliitaker, the oldest 
and most independent courtier in the 
kingdom," at the time of her death.— 

She had known and admired Queen 
Elizabeth ; — she had refused what she 
deemed an iniquitous award of King 
damrF," tliough urged to submit to it 
by her first husband, tlie Earl of Dor- 
set ; — “ She rebuilt her dismantled 
casLlt?s in defiance of Cromwell, and 
repelled with disdain the interposition 
of a profligate mini.ster under Charles 
the Serond." A woman of such daunt- 
less and conduct would be a 

fitting subject, even for the pencil of 
the risighty magician of Abbotsford. 
A journal of her life in btr own hand- 
writing is still in existence at Apide- 
by Castle. I have heard, that it de- 
sccijcls to the minutest details about 
lier habits and feelings, and that it is 
that cause alone, which prevents its 
]‘ublication. Bui surely such details 
might be omitted, where they are in- 
compatible with the refined delicacy 
of the [iresent age ; and the really va- 
luable part of tlic work, the gold se- 
parated from the dross, might advan- 
tageously be made the property of the 
publi(t. Personal adventures are not 
w'iihuut attraction, e\en when iiuira- 
led in the most ordinary style ; and 
aihetitureb like hers, narrated in tlie 
same teise and foreibie language in 
W'hioh lur letters are written, W(>uUl 
form nil admirable foundation for any 

superstructure of romance, which au 

imagination all compact" might rear 
upon them. 

It is not my intention to make any 
use of tlie trail iiionary stories, to 
which I have been alluding. They 
are connected wdih great events and 
lofty associations, and ought to be de- 
corated w'ith language and imagery 
worthy of their heroic argument. To 
array them in a garb of corresponding 
majesty, w’ould require more time .ind 
talent than I possess ; and 1 shall 
therefore leave the I.ords of Craven to 
some chronicler who ei)jo)s more ki- 
Rire, and is gifted w’ith inoie extensive 
literature, than has hitherto fallen i i 
my humble lot. But though 1 de- 
cline to trace the fortunes of the noblu 
chieftains of the Clifford family, froui 
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a eonviciion of my own inability to do 
juBtiee to their merits^ I am by no 
means unwilling to try my powers, 
such as they are, on those of some of 
their less exalted descendants ; and 
there is a legend regarding one of 
them, so wild in its nature, so extra- 
ordinary in its incidents, and at the 
same time so little known in Craven, 
and so utterly unknown out of it, that I 
will endeavour to do good service to the 
lovers of romance, by placing it plain- 
ly and briefly before them. 

It was in the early part of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, that Master An- 
tony Clifford, as he was called in the 
language of the times, lost a patron 
and benefactor, and, as some said, no 
very distant relation, by the death of 
the tenth Lord Clifford, so well known 
as “ the Shepherd" to the peasantry 
of Craven. A degree of mystery hung 
over his birth, which rendered his sta- 
tion in society more than ambiguous ; 
but the favour, which he enjoyed 
both with the old Lord Cliflbrd, and 
with the gallant outlaw, his son, of 
whom he appeared to be a living 
image, caused a degree of respect to 
be paid to him, which might perhaps 
have been denied to the comeliness of 
his ^rson, and to the kindlitiess of 
his disposition. Strange stories were 
bruited abroad respecting his first in- 
troduction to Barden Tower ; and it 
was rumoured, that the Fair Lily of 
Egremond liad fled from tlic hearth of 
her father in dishonour and only 
a few weeks before he was discovered, 
a helpless infant, on the brink of that 
narrow and tremendous fissure in the 
rocks, tlirough which the Wharf hur- 
ries its waters with a rapidity, which 
dazzles the eye of the gazer. From 
his early infancy, he delighted in the 
profound solitude of the woods be- 
tween Bolton Abbey and Barden Tow- 
er ; and, as he advanced to manhood, 
his attachment to it appeared to gain 
additional strength with every suc- 
ceeding year of his life. Whether this 
was owing to the abstruse nature of 
his studies, to the melancholy moodi- 
ness of his disposition, or to the enli- 
vening presence of Helen Hartling- 
ton, who wandered through those fo- 
rests, like the Dryad who presided 
over them, it is impossible for me to 
decide ; but, as he loved the lady, 
shunned the conversation of his equals 
in years, and had been Uught to read 
futurity in the aspect of the stars of 
heaven, by his aged patron, Lord Clif. 


ford, the reader may impute it to any 
of the three causes which suits, best 
with his own iuclination. It Was, 
however, remarked, that, shortly after 
Lord Clifford’s death, he became more 
strongly addicted than ever to the 
study of astrology. He bad before 
calculated the horoscope of most of his 
friends ; but then, by some strange fa- 
tality, he became passionately eager to 
calculate his own. There was a difii- 
culty, however, about the operation, 
which he found it impossible to over- 
come. He knew neither the hour nor 
the circumstances of his birth, nor any 
means by which he could discover 
them. He knew the time and the 
place where the verdurer of Barden 
forest had accidentally found him ; 
but beyond that, he could learn no- 
thing. A restless spirit of curiosity 
led him, on the anniversary of the 
day on which bis destiny rescued him 
from the rapids of the Wharf, to visit 
at deep midnight the rocky and ro- 
mantic scenery of the Strid. He had 
often seen and admired it in the bril- 
liant blaze of day ; but it was the 
first time that he had beheld the rug- 
geilness of its features under the soft- 
ening influence of the pale mooiilighL 
He yielded up his full heart to the 
enchantment of the place and of the 
hour, and fell, he knew not how, into 
a train of mournful meditation on the 
events which had befallen him since 
he had been left there, a numeless 
being, to live or die, as accident might 
determine. The sports of bis infancy, 
the pursuits of his youtli, the favour- 
able prospects of his inaturer years, all 
passed in rapid succession before him. 
He was the delight of his friends, and 
the beloved of his mistress ; and yet 
all this availed him nothing, so long 
as he was ignorant of the parents who 
had given him birth, and of the hour 
at which he bad received it. He was 
turning bis steps homeward, feeding 
on these hitter fancies, and heedless 
of every thing around him, when the 
unexpected appearance of a tall and 
aged female by his side, whose com- 
plexion and features betrayed her 
Egyptian origin, roused him from his 
reverie, and made him feel solicitous 
for a moment for hU personal safety. 
Hut a second glance dissipated 2ue 
anxiety, and though he started, as 
she called him by his name, it Was 
more from surprise than from any un- 
quiet or unpleasant feeling. 

Well met, Antony Clifford/' said 
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the gip0]r» eyeinfi^ him attentively as 
she apohe, and flinging a hasty glance 
of riscognition over his pensive fea- 
tures,— Well met, Antony Clifibrd, 
any where ; but, at this season, best 
of all met here. Nay, fear not, be- 
cause I have found tnee alone ut this 
late hour in the deepest glen of Barden 
forest. One*and-twenty years ago 
this very day, on an evening as serene 
and lovely as the present, 1 rescued 
thee on this very spot from the raging 
frenzy of a broken-hearted mother, 
ivho had just given thee birth ; and 1 
have not watched over thy safety for 
her sake in secret so long to wish to 
mar in one moment the last scion of 
a house, which 1 loved so well. Listen 
to me, Antony Clifford,'* — said she, 
observing him impatient to address 
her — “ and interrupt me not by idle 
questioning. 1 come to warn thee, in 
thy mother’s name, against thy pre- 
sent feelings. Join in the active busi- 
ness of men, and advance, like a true 
son of Clifford as thou art, with bold- 
ness to fortune. Linger with the 
dreaming canons of Bolton in these 
woods, and become, as thy maddened 
mother prophesied that thou wouldst, 
the bane and ruin of those who love 
thee.” 

The young man, thus addressed, 
sought, but in vain, for further e.\- 
plaiiution from the sibyl, wdio had 
tiius unexpectedly voluntrered him 
her advice. She was not entirely un- 
known to him, as he had frequently 
met her in the recesses of the forest— 
and had sometimes been surprised, if 
not perplexed, by the pertinacity with 
which she bad ut a distance observed 
bis every motion. To all the ques- 
tions, and they were many, which he 
asked her on other subjects she re- 
plied readily and distinctly, — but when- 
ever he touched upon the subject of 
his birth, she cither gave him evasive 
answers, or sunk, as if conscious slic 
had said too much, into an obstinate 
and moody silence. He gained from 
her, however, upon that night, as he 
afterwards confessed, information suf- 
ficient for the calculation of hU own 
horoscope ; — and the next day saw 
him busily occupied with the erection 
of the figure of tieaveii and its twelve 
houses, and with the rectification 
the planets in their position in it, ac- 
coriliflg to the moment of his presumed 
nativity. 1 am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted witli the jargon of astrology 
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to know whether he found them In 
aspects 8extile,quartUe, trine conjoined, 
or opposite : but it was evident to all 
who knew him, that the calculations, 
into which he had entered, had ended 
in very unflattering results, and had 
produced an impression upon his mind, 
from which, in spite of his efforts, he 
could not relieve it. 

He was iti this uneasy and unset- 
tled state of mind, when the arrival 
of the new Lord Clifford to take pos- 
session of his paternal inheritance in 
Craven diverted for a while the cur- 
rent of his griefs, and filled him with 
proud aspirations of the future. Harsh 
and imperious to others, to him Lord 
Clifford was all gentleness and affec- 
tion; and his dependents soon dis- 
covered that nothing gave his Lord- 
ship so much genuine satisfaction as 
any act of attention conferred on this 
foster-child of his family. To love 
those whom we have benefited is al- 
most as natural a process of the hu- 
man mind, as to hate those whom we 
have injured ; and it appeared, as if 
each successive benefit which Lord 
Clifford bestowed upon his youthful 
favourite, served onlv as an induce- 
ment to shower upon him still greater 
benefits at the earliest opportunity* 
The only boon, which Antony Clif- 
ford could not obtain, was leave to 
depart from his native valleys, and to 
seek distinction in the turmoil and 
danger of a military life. The more 
earnestly he solicited that boon, the 
more obstinately was it withheld from 
him ; — and he was at last compelled 
to give up all thoughts of obtaining it 
by the declaration of Lord Clifford, 
that nothing but the basest ingrati- 
tude could induce him to wish to 
withdraw himself so entirely from his 
protection and friendship. He felt 
this clisiappointment the more bitterly, 
because he could not conceal either 
from himself or from his companions 
that it was a disappointment : and be 
was scarcely reconciled to it by the 

watchful attention with which hif 
Lordship sought to forestall his wishes 
upon every other subject. He was pro- 
vided with hawks, which could strike 
down herons of the highest flight— 
with horses, which were unrivalled 
for spirit and fleetness, even amon|^ 
the excellent horses for which York- 
shire has long been renowned— and 
with dogs, which, if not “ of the true 

Spartan breed/' wen " flow'd and 
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sanded*' as beautifully as the best in 
Britain. At the banquet and the ball, 
he found himself treated as one of the 
roost favoured guests— and he thus 
acquired a standing in the district^ 
ivhich many of its wealthier proprie- 
tors sought to acquire in %’ain. l^ord 
Clifford had heard of the attachment 
which subsisted betweiii him and the 
fair Helen of Uiinilcs wall-lodge ; — 
and, in hopes of iletaining him n will- 
ing prisoner in Craven, txerted him- 
self strenuously in bringing about a 
marriage between thorn. Sir Walter 
Ilartlington at first demurred to it. 
on account of tlie mystery which hung 
over the }oung mini’s birth ; hut, 
when he found that the proposals of 
his-feudal superior were backt d by the 
dearest wislies of his only child, he 
withdrew his opposition, and consent- 
ed to accept thrin, provided the mar- 
riage were delayed to the close of the 
year, which was then opening. 'I’o terms 
BO reasonable no objection could be 
started, — and Lord C'hfford It ft the 
family mansion of the Iliirtliiigt<m.s 
with a firm conviction on his mind, 
that he had at last obtahicd the means 
of wholly overcoming the erratic jiro- 

S cnslties of his young namesake. To 
is unutterable surprise and niortiH- 
calion, Antony Cliflord received the 
intelligence, which his I^ortbship ex- 
pected would have filled liim with rap- 
ture, with a coldness whirli could not 
have been greater, had his blood 

been very siiow-brotli.'’ Iii.stcud of 
thanking bis Lordship for the pains 
which he had taken tj secure his Jiap- 
pincs.s, he stood as pale and silent and 
immovable as a marble image. A se- 
cret horror scorned to pervade his 
frame, and to paralyze his faculties 
and it was not till his Lordship re- 
called him to himself by asking whe- 
ther he was ill, that he recollected the 
presence in which he stood, and the 
thanks, which, in common decency, he 
was bound to render. After a ino- 
inentary pause, in which tbougliLs of 
unutterable anguish seemed to dart 
across his mind, his ^atitude burst 
forth with a fervency of feeling and an 
eloquence of expression, wliicli dissi- 
pated the idea which Lord Cdifiord was 
beginning to entertain, that his young 
favourite had ceased to love the heiress 
of Garaleswall. Ills Lordship was, 
however, surprised at the earnestness 
with which Antony immediately after- 
wards renewed his solidtatiohi^, for 


permission to spend the interval before 
iiis marriage, in acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the art of war, in the 
service of some of the princes of AU 
mayne. It was in vain that he decla- 
red to his patron, that he was ashmned 
of passing his youth in inglorious in- 
dolence ; it was in vain iliat he ro 
presented, that he should be unworthy 
the name which he was allowed to hear, 
if he did not attempt to signalize it, 
where danger was to be braved and 
lionours were to be won ; it was in vain 
that he argued upon the necessity of 
distinguishing liimsclf in the eyes of 
his niistress, and of ])roving hiniFelf 
worthy of her afiection and regard; 
for all his declarations, representations 
and arguments, wire addressed to an 
unwilling ear, and wtre received with 
niidisguised dissatisliiction and dis- 
like. They were ur^icd. however, with 
a pertinacity, which the peculiar siiu- 
aiioii of the >oung man, and liis peace- 
ful aiul studious habits, reiidired ju r- 
feetly iinaecoun table, and wen nt-vir 
totally abanibjiK'd, until lie was loUl 
by Lord riiflbrd, in tlio only words wt’ 
anger wliicb tliat iio))laijim ever ad- 
drtf.sed to him. that ho iumst give up 
rither hi^, militaiy piojeets or the 
fiiiiid'-hip w'liieh had eheiislud arid 
protected liim from infancy to iiKiii- 
Iiood. He hesitated fi r some time in 
making his choice ; hut nuuU it at last, 
as most young nun would, in favour of 
his own fortunes, his mi.stre.'s's smile'-, 
and liis patron V> lusteiing and jiower- 
ful iiiifiience. 

Shortly after this event, an ixtra- 
ordinary ehangc was obsei ved in the 
Spirit and disposition of Antony Clif- 
ford. There was a raoroscncss and ir- 
ritability in his temper, w'hich aston- 
ished and distressed all who wire ae- 
quninted with his previously mild and 
conciliatory manners. At one mo- 
ment he was the most sanguine, and 
at the next, the most despondent oi' 
human beings; — at one moimnt all 
joy and life, ond animution ; and at 
the next, all gloom, and melaMclioly, 
and dispair. Ilis bibaviour towarils 
liis mistress was cqiially inconsistent, 
— for he w'as now the most afilction- 
atc and attentive, and now the most 

negligent of lovers,— jealous to a fault, 
when slic bestowed her smiles on 
otlur.s, but apparently indifferent to 
their value, when the reserved (hem 
for himself. In vain did she seek for 

explanation of conduct so distressing 
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to the tenderness, as it was humiliating 
to the pri le, of woman. Her remon- 
strances were met by protestations of 
unceasing affection, and by assurances^ 
that his manner towanls her had ne- 
ver, intentionally, expressed any other 
feeling. Most women would have dis- 
carded a suitor, whose love was so un- 
certain and variable : but Helen Hart- 
lington was of a meek and long-suffer- 
ing disposition, which made her supe- 
rior to the ordinary jealousies of her 
sex, and which enabled her to hope 
every thing, and to endure everything, 
so long as the slightest prospect of 
amendment existed. She discovered 
excuses for her lover’s waywardness, 
in trifling incidents in which indiffe- 
rent spectators couhl discover none; 
and, as if she took a pride in her pa- 
tience, atiempled to conceal it from 
others, long after she had found it im- 
possible to conceal it from herself. 

I have already stated, that Sir Wal- 
ter Ilartlington, on giving his consent 
to his daughter’s marriu;;e with An- 
tony CiifJbrd, had insisted, ihjit the 
year which W<ilJ then opt'iiing, should 
he passed by the young eoujdo in sin- 
gle bUssodnc'hS, as a year of probation. 
'J’iino, in its rapid yet impt rc( ptihle 
flight, had displaced tlio snows of 

winter by the rdurc of spring, and 
the verdure of spring by the sultry 
russet of sumiiuT : vluii, to the joy 
of all wdio knew him, the cU»ud, which 
had so long saddened and di-fornied 
the blow' ol the )oinig (Miff'urd, pu'^sed 
away, and dissipateil by its departure 

tile darkness ot tiis spirit. Itw'assaid 
by one of bis familiar associates, who 
bad aflectionutely attended liim during 

a paroxysm of unusual despondency, 
tliat, after a violent flood of tears, he 
5 link upon his knees, and continued 
for a long time in silent prayer ; and 
that, upon rising, he turned round to 
him with a com [losed aspect, and told 
him that the spell, which for sonic 
months had tnthralhd him, was bro- 
ken for ever. " Its influence is past, 
—its charm is dissolved, — I wake as 
from a dream, — and instead of the hor- 
rors which have for some timeappear- 
<‘d to surround me, I see the haven of 
tranquillity and happiness open before 
me." From that moment, he became 
in conduct an altered man. His mo-i 
roseness vanished, his equanimity re- 
turned, and he mixid, with as much 
cheerfulness as formerly, in the social 

circle of his friends. Lord Clifford 


rejoiced in the change ; bccau^ he 
considered it as a proof, that his fa- 
vourite had conquered the sense of 
disappointment, which his refusal had 
generated. His mistress rejoiced in it ; 
because she considered it as a proof, 
that days of brighter hue and happier 
omen were beginning to dawn upon 
her: and the very peasants of the 
district participated in their jov; be« 
cause, in those times of feudal arro- 
ance, no one that mingled with the 
ighcr classes on terms of equality, 
treated them with so much affability 
.mid condescension, as the fortunate 
foundling of the Strid, the friend and 
protege of the haughty Clifford. 

It was during the period when this 
satisfaction was at its height, that the 
fair Helen invited a party of her 
friends to join with her in perambu- 
lating the forests, which skirt the 
M^harf from Barden to Burnsell, and 
which give to its banks a luxuriance 
of verdure, and a deepness of shade, 
which in some places form a singular 
mixture, and in others a still more 
singular contrast, of cheerfulness and 
gloom. A woman is seldom without 
a reason for any proposal, which 
squares with her humour; — and the 
reason alleged for this perambulation 
by the heiress of (vamleswall was lur 
desire to superintend in person the 
preparations, which the peasantry ■were 
making in the woods for their usual 
celcbiation of St Lawrence's eve. It 
w as formerly the custom throughout 
Craven, and it still remains the cus- 
tom in the neighbourhood of Gigglcs- 
wiik, to make huge bonfires on that 
niirht on the suuiiitits of the different 
hills, in commemoration, it is said, of 
a defeat given to an invasion of tlic 
Hanes in consequence of the timely 
alarm spread through the district by 
these most ancient and effectual of 
beacons. Kennel- night, as it is still 
called in the phraseology of Craven, 
was then consecrated to every species 
of niKtic revilry — ^liill and dale re- 
sounded with the voice of gladness— 
and by the blaze of the bale-fire the 
young danced, and the old drank away 
their cares, till the first tints of morn- 
ing were distinguishable in the hori- 
zon, It was usual for the lady of the 
manor to leave her moated mansion 
in the company of her tenantry, and 
to select with groat state and solemni- 
ty the withering, w'cather-hcaten oak, 

w'hich was to form the nucleus round 
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whicAi the dried fhrae, and peat^ and 
underwood of the villagers, were to be 
piled on high ; — and it was to perform 

that ceremony, that Helen Hartling* 
ton led her jocund train through the 
mazes of the woods, which then 
stretched far and wide in every direc- 
tion from Burnsell fell. After the 

oak had been selected and hewn down, 
With all due observance of ancient 
rites, it was suggested by some of the 
party, that, as they were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ghastrills, or rills of 
the Ghosts, it would be treating those 
spiritual essences with marked disre- 
spect, if they returned home without 
paying a visit to their abodes. The 
suggestion was made at a time, witen 
the most enlightened minds were alive 
to superstitious terrors, and in conse- 
quence met with instant approbation. 
Those, who are acquainted with the 
localities of Craven, will, I trust, ex- 
cuse me for informing those who are 
not, that the scenery, which has ac- 
quired so formidable an appellation, 
ia that which surrounds one of the 
most singular cascades of the rapid and 
romantic Wharf, Its pellucid waters, 
which, at a short distance both above 
and belowthe fall, expand into a glassy 
pool, are projected tlirough a cleft of 
little more than two feet in diameter, 
which they have rifted in the rock, 
into ail agitated basin of tremendous 
depth. On their road to this narrow 
and fearful abyss, Antony Clifibrd 
contrived to detach his unreluctant 
mistress from her companions, and to 
reiterate his assurances, that, notwith- 
standing the recent inconsistencies of 
his behaviour, caused, os he said, by 
circumstances, over which unfortu- 
nately he had no control, he had al- 
ways been her most devoted and af- 
fectionate lover, and that such he 
should coDiinuc, in spite of fate, to the 

last moment of his existence. There 
was an earnestness in his words, and 
a sincerity in his looks, which convin- 
ced the anxious maiden, that these 
protestations were the genuine dictates 
of his hearty and the effect of them 


WM visible in the delighted expreesion 
of her countenance, wl^n she rejoined 
her friends on the ledge of rocks, 

^inst whidi the Wharf wildly dashes 
its foaming battery, in its impatience 
to escape from the inassive teirriers, 
within which it is momentarily im- 
prisoned. They gazed for a time on 
the deep solitudes from which it was 
indignantly hurrying like a disgusted 
anchorite, and on the ancient and ma- 
jestic wo<^s, which, in Nature’s native 
taste, darkened the hills on each side 
of it : but their feelings of admiration 
were suddenly changed into those of 
the acutest agony by seeing Antony 
Cliffbrd precipitated into the roaring 
torrent, as he rashly attempted to step 
across it. The scream of horror, which 
burst from the lips of her companions, 
sounded like the knell of happiness to 
the afflicted Helen. To descend into 
such a miglitp rush of waters, and to 
escape from its eddying violence with 
life, appeared impossible ; and, though 
she neither screamefl, nor wept, nor 
fainted at the calamity, which had 
thus suddenly bereft her of her dear- 
est hopes, none that witnessed ever 
forgot the glance of despair w^hit li she 
flung upon the ** ruffian billows " 
which were curling their monstrous 
heads’* in the boiling gulf at her feet. 
A momentary reflection convinced all, 
who beheld the accident, tliat aid they 
could administer none. The rugged 
inequalities of the rocks, which fonn 
the sides, and partially run across the 
bed of the infuriated stream, together 
wdth the dangerous ra])idity of the dif- 
ferent whirlpools, whicli they create 
ill the stream itstrlf, induced them at 

once to give him up as irrecoverably 
lost. But the very circumstances, 
which led the spectators to despond, 
unexpectedly proved the means of his 
preservation.* The water was loo vio- 
lently agitaietl to permit him to sink ; 
and he was ejected from it in a few 
minutes on the shallow gravel below 
the cascade, pale and senseless, it is 
true, but, to all outward appearance, 
free from any serious injury. Every 


* ** Not many yean ago, whilst a gentleman was handing a yonng lady over this nar> 
tow but fearful abyss, the latter, seized with a panic, drew herself and her protector into 

the stream— but before their companions hadTtime to do more than exercise a single act 
of reflection in giving them up for lost, both were ejected without injury upon the shal- 
low gravel below. All asperities in the rocky pawiagc had long since been worn away, 
and the caldron beneath them, though eighteen Afct deep, was too violently agitated to 
permit them to sink.* — Dit Wmitakfr’s Craven^ p. 213. 
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arm was immediately stretched out to 
liis rescue ; and he was scarcely dri^« 
ged on shore^ before he was sufficiently 
recovered from his swoon to allay the 
anxiety of his betrothed bride^ by as- 
suring her that^ with the exception 
of a few bruises on his head^ which 
had stunned and confused him, he felt 
no inconvenience from the immersion 
he had sustained. The accident, how- 
ever, effectually marred the mirth of 
the party ; and the fair Helen and her 
lover returned to Gamles wall Lodge in 
a frame of mind much less joyous than 
that in which th^ had quitted it for 
their expedition of the morning. 

It was late in the evening of the same 
day, that Antony Clifford mounted 
his horse to return to his vaulted 
chamber in Barden tower. Dark 
thoughts and dismal fancies, — the off- 
spring of a fevcnnl and distempered 
brain, — tortured his heart, and unfit- 
ted him for enjoying the gentleness of 

the scenery, through which his jour- 
ney lay. He saw not the silver light 
whicli the moon was diffusing over 
the silent landscape, as she sailed amid 
the stars of heaven, exulting and 
triumphing in her own superior glory. 
Ue felt nut the benign and soothing 
iiitliicnce, which the caJmncbs of night 
was flinging over aiiiraated creation, as 
it brought to the ear the soft and 
lulling sounds*’ of “ streams inaudible 
by day,” and so conveyed to the mind 
the conviction, that every thing, even 
to the foliage of the forest, was quiet 
and at rest. He rode on, forgetful of 
the past, and reckless of tlje future, 
till he had left Barden tower far in 
his rear, and had involvi‘d himself and 

bis steed in the tangled maxes of Crok- 

erise forest, which, though it now ex- 
ists but in story, formerly extended all 
round the grey tower-like projections 
of Flashy fell. Having dismounted 
from his horse, he rushed with the 
speed of delirium through the oaks, 
which fringed the side of the hill, 
and stopped not in his career, till he 
had reached the bonfire, which was 
then blazing in solitude on its summit. 
I say in solitude ; — for there wore dan- 
gerous inmates in Crokcrisc forest, who 
might have made the peasantry pay 

dearly for their revelry, had they pro- 
tracted it to the same late hour on that 
hill, as they were accustomed to pro- 
tract it on every other in the district. 
Having cast a hasty glance at the fire, 
which threw a red murky shadow on 
Vou XXV. . 


the neighbouring trees, as if it weve 
indignant at the absence of other wdr- 
shipj^rs, he stood for one moment ir- 
resolute by its side ; — and then, farush« 
ing away a tear, which had stolen ud« 
invited to his cheek, flung himself 
upon the burning embers, a victim, as 
he exclaimed, to the malevolence of 
fate I But there are some men, over 
whose safety a special providence seems 
always to be watching. At the very 
moment when his destruction again 
appeared inevitable, a band of gipsies 
burst from an adjacent thicket, and 
tore him, in spite of his struggles, 
from the violent death, which he had 
so madly courted. 

But how was she, the fair maiden 
of Gamleswall, employed, whilst this 
struggle was going forward for her 
lover’s life ? She had retreated to her 
chamber, soon alter his arrival at her 
father’s mansion, in order that she 
might express in private her gratitude 
to Heaven for his strange and wonder- 
ful preservation ; and she pleaded, as 
a reason for not withdrawing from it 
during the evening, the shock which 
her I’eelings had experienced during 
the excursion of the morning. It was 
unfortunate for Antony Cliftbrd, that 
she was not present at her father’s 
board to mark his heavy and blood- 
shot eye, his absent and distracted 
air, and his confused and petulant an- 
swers to the questions casually ad- 
dressed to him. She would have dis- 
covered the fever that was lurking in 
his veins, and would have prevented 
him from leaving the roof of her fa- 
ther, w'here charity was landlord,” 
till he had taken some simple remedy 
to allay it. But destiny will have its 
way ; and he left Gamleswall Lodge 
in a state of melancholy excitement, 
wiiich addc<l severe aggravation to the 
dreadful reflection, which had long 
embittered his repose. Of all this his 
fair mistress was ignorant till the next 
morning, when a messenger from Bar- 
den tower brought the disastrous in- 
telligence to Gamleswall, that Antony 
Clifford had been conveyed home on a 

litter of broken branches, by a band of 
^psies, who had found him wandering 
ill the woods in all the delirium of a 

burning fever. There was a mysterious 
message, he added, delivered at the 
same time to Lord Clifford, by a sin- 
^lar looking female, who acted as 
leader of the party, and claimed as the 
only reward which she would deign 
B 
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to accept for her services^ a short con* 
versation with his lordship in private. 
With the import of tliat conversation 
the messenger was of course unac- 
quainted ; but he stated that it had been 
such as to draw tears even from the pi- 
tiless bosom of a Cliiforil. His lordship, 
after dismissing the gipsy, remained for 

some time in a state of great agitation, 
and then sent him to acquaint Sir Wal- 
ter Hartlington of the alarming state of 
young Clifford's health, and to request 
him to break the afflicting tidings as 
gently as he could to his daughter. 1 
shall not pretend to describe the an- 
guish which they excited in her mind. 
Those, whom the same calamity has 
pierced nith a true sense of misery, 
will be able to conceive it; and to 
those, whom it has not, the most 
powerful description would shew but 
faintly. 

The unaccoiiiUublo vicissitudes in 
the temper and behaviour of Antony 
Clifford, during the previous six 
months, had gradually generated sus- 
picions in the breast of Sir Walter 
IlartUngton, that he was liable to tem- 
porary aberrations of intelUct ; and 
the inquiries, which the old knight felt 
it to be his duty to institute into the 
cause and nature of the sudden illness 
under which his daughter's lover was 
labouring, gave condrination of the 
strongest character to those susp'cions. 
Need I mention what was the result ? 
A direct command to his dauglitur to 
break off* all intercourse, both by word 
and by writing, with the unfortunate 
Cliffbrd, as the most efficacious me- 
thod of eradicating a passion, which 
it was no longer possible for him as a 

parent to view with approbation ; and 
a distinct avowal to Lord Cliffbrd of 
the actual canines, which led him to 
form so painful, yet so necessary, a de- 
termination. The dangerous symp- 
toms, which marked the progress of 
his malady, rendered it for some time 
impossible to convey even a hint of 
this bitter intelligence to the yourhtul 
sufferer, whom it interested so deeply ; 
and it was not until he had made a 
considerable advance to recovery, and 
had begun to question his attendants 
respecting the family at Gaiulcswall, 

that Lord Cliffbrd, ventured in the 
mildest and most considerate terms, 
to communicate to him the stern and 
immutable resolution of Sir Walter 
Hardington. The communication 
struck home to his very heart 
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ghastliness, like that of death, settled 
upon his countenance, ^and one deep 
and protracted groan pri)claimed the 

intense agony of his spirit. The 
amendment of many days was de« 
stroyed in a single moment ; a relapse 
of his disorder ensut'd ; and life and 
death again contended for the mastery 

over him. 13ut death, which cuts short 
the carter of the happy, when they 
least desire if, shrinks from tlic em- 
brace of the wretched, who anxiously 
court it. A strong constitution bore 
him triumphant over the combined 
a^^saults of mental and Ijodily disease, 
anil restored him, a tjrdy convalescent, 
to struggle vrith the diMual conscious- 
ness of carrying about biiu a hopeless, 
endless, and unrclievable sorrow. 

From the earliest ages, absi‘uce from 
the beloved object has been always 
prescrilied by physician and philoso- 
pher as the most effective cure fur dis- 
appointed love. The proximity of Har- 
den Tower to (iarnleswall Lodge, ren- 
dered it an ineligible residence for An- 
tony Clifford, during tlie first parox- 
ysms of his grief and disappointment. 
Every dell in the neighbouring hills, 
every glade in the surrounding forests, 
ahnust every bush and copse, and holly 
tree in the verdant bovverh of Jiardon. 
mustered up associations, which ag- 
gravated his anguish, by reniiiuliiig 
him of happier moments, spent in tlie 
society of lier, whom he w'as ordered, 
but whom he found it impossible, to 
cease to love. He was tliereforc con- 
veyed, as spr edily as his infirm health 
w'ould admit, to the baronial castle of 
tlie (Miftbrds iilSkiptoii, from w'hich it 
was iuteiidcil to remove him, as he ac- 
quired Strength, to the romantic sce- 
nery, w'hicli still rises in simple gran- 
deur around their ruined fortaliee ut 
Hromeham. At Skipton Castle, which, 
though shorn of its pristine magnifi- 
cence, frowns defiance even yet on tlic 
impotent torrent, which for ages lias 
been striving to undermine the rocky 
found ationa on which it stands in 
deathless majesty, he was attended 
with the most sedulous care, that 
wealth, and power, and affection could 
command. Lord Cliffbrd, who was 

artially infected by the fears, which 

ad gained a complete ascendency over 
*Sir Waller Hartlington, took every 
precaution to prevent their realization. 
Individuals, whose apparent object 
was to wile away by conversation the 

tedium of his illness, w^ere stationed 
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in the apartuiciit of the young Clif- fn€*n readily believe that« which both 
ford^ with strict orders to watch his their wishes and their interests ren« 
every motion, and tortraovefrom his der them anxious to find true. His 
sight every object, which had the attendants, misled by his calm and 
slightest tendency to exasperate the collected behaviour on all occasions, 
ineiital malady, under which it was became evc?ry day less vigilant in their 
deemed posiiibie that he might labour, superintendence ; — and he soon con- 
Ainong these individuals was a fe- viriced himself that, with one except, 
male, who excited considerable surprise tion, be had thrown them all com- 
ainoiig the domestics of l^ord Clifford, pletcly off their guard. To deceive 
from the singularity of her dress and her penetrating eye was a task of some 
of her demeanour, — from the striking difficulty but the most affectionate 
resemblance which she bore to the nurse cannot always be with her pa« 
inysterious Egyptian, w^ho bad con- tient ; — and he selected the opportu* 
ducted Antony Clifford safe home, nity of her accidental absence to exe- 
wheii he was found delirious in the cute a plan, which he must have had 

forest, — from the taciturnity which for some time previously in his con- 
she preserved on every thing relating templation. 

to herself, and towards all persons, cx- There was iu Skipton Castle, before 
cept the suffering invalid, — and from it was dismantled by order of the Long 
the almost luuteriial solicitude with Tarliament, a spacious gallery, whicli 
which she endeavoured to anticipate traversed one entire side of it, and 
his wants and wishes. They fancied which was used for several centuries 
.nlso, that they perceived the existence as an armoury by its martial owners, 
of sumo undenned but not uiiacknow- A family, which, like that of the Clif« 
ledged connexion belwoeii the invalid fords, not only took a decisive part in 
and this stranger ; — a circumstance all the domestic confficts of the coun- 
which irritated their airiosity the try, but also inherited the honourable 
more, as it scemc^d to bo known and distinction of guarding the Western 
approved of by tlicir haughty master. Marches against the destructive in- 
Kaiii would they have (piosiionod her cursions of Ibreign marauders, was 
us to the reasons, which had induced compelled, by a feeling of self-pre- 
her to resign her wandering mode of sorvation, to keep constantly in its 
life for the sake of doiniciliatiiig her- ])osse£sion a large quantity of arms, 
self as an in mate of a feudal rortrc‘'«{; existing records of the family in- 

— but the grave austerity of her man- form us, that these instruments of de- 
ners forbade all approach to familia- eolation and death were arranged in 
rity, and so rendered tlieir schemes every uncouth figure which the fan- 
tor woriuiug themselves into her con- tastic imagination of the armourer 
tidence perfectly impracticable. To couM devise, — and that they formed 
attend the sick-bed, and to soothe the a fruitful subject of wonder andadmi« 
fevered anguish of Antony Clifford, ration to the rustic visitors, who, at 
appeared to he her greatest ))leasure ; stated intervals, were permitted to bo- 
und as this disposition, on lier part, hold them. In one part of this for- 
lessened the labour of his other at- iniduhle collection, was deposited the 
tendants, and afforded them the means shattered corslet, in which the first 
of indulging their truant inclinations Lord Clifford met an honourable death, 
at a distance from his charnlH’r, they in a desperate effort to restore Ihc fall- 
acquicsccd in her gradual assumption ing fortunes of England, at the disas- 
of dictatorial authority wdihin it, and trous battle of Bannockburn and, 
tacitly installed her in the responsible in another part, the glittering armour, 
office of his chief nurse. The vigilance, in which his more fortunate descend- 
with which his minutest movements ant upheld the renown of his ancestry 
were observed, led him to suspect the at Agincourt, and carried dismay and 
motives which liad given rise to it ; ruin into the serried squadrons of the 

and, unfortunately, inspired him with chivalry of France. Here hung the 
a desire to deceive it. All his actions * sword, which for years was the surest 
were cautiously, yet studiously, made defence of the house of Lancaster ; and 
subservient to his design of lulling to there the dagger, which drunk so deep- 
sleep the apprehensions which were ly of the best blood of the house of 
entertained of his insanity. His ef- York. Around them were stored, in 
forts Were but ^oo successful ; — for most admired disorder, lielmcts and 
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gauntlets and shields, bills and swords 
and spears, and every defensive and 
oifeusiTe instrument of ancient war- 
fare, some bright as the stream in 
which they were first tempered, others 
dark as the age of which they were 
the rusty memorials. 

On one occasion, when his faithful 
nurse had resigned her station at his 
bedside to one of the military tenants 
of the barony, Antony Clifford, who 
luid obtained permission from his phy- 
sicians to quit his chamber, and to 
lake a short walk in the corridors of 
the castle, contrived to lure him into 
this armoury, and then, after some 
conversation on the use and advan- 
tages of the different weapons it con- 
tained, dispatched him to a remote 
apartment for a curious match-lock, 
which he knew to be kept there. The 
man, suspecting no guile, left him to 
perform his errand j but was fortu- 
nately met on his road by the myste- 
rious* female, who lia<l taken so pro- 
minent a part in the cure of his mas- 
ter. With the instinctive shrewdness 
of woman, she immediately suspected 
the purpose for which her patient had 
got rid of him, and requested him to 
return with her in all haste ro the 
annoury. The man assented and 
they had just reached it in time to see 
Antony Clifford Uike from its place 
the dagger, with which the liutcher’' 
Lord had stubbed the young Earl of 
Rutland, and direct its point against 
his own throat. Fire and water,” 
he muttered to himself, “ obey the 
spell that has been cast upon them, 
and have lost their pow'cr to work me 
harm but I hold fate clasped in ray 
fist. This steel,” he added, raising 
his arm to strike, ** never disappointed 
its possessor, and its stab is sure." 
The blow fell, but, either from the 
weakness of the striker, or from the 
nervousness occasioned by the sound 
of approaching footsteps, or from some 
other cause, into wbicli it is immate- 
rial to inquire, failed to inflict a mor- 
tal wouncL A second time was bis 
arm raised to accomplish his murder- 
ous intention ; but it was stopped in 
its descent, and deprived by main 
force of the weapon, which it was 
wielding so desperately. The hardy 
soldier, after he lud wrenched the 
dagger from the frantic youth, flung 
it U» the farther end of the gallery — > 



J inse, carried him back, and detained 
liin a prisoner in his own chamber. 
Medical assistance was immediately 
rocured, and to the joy of hia friends, 
is wound, though deep, was declared 
to be unattended with danger. 

Lord Clifford, who had now fully 
persuaded himself of tlie lamentable 
nature of the malady of which his 
protege was the victim, displayed such 
intense solicitude for his recovery, that 
for some days he scarcely ever quitted 
his sick room. The presence of his 
Lordship seemed to overawe his young 
nainesalm, and induced him to sub- 
mit to the application of such reme- 
dies as his physicians recommended 
for his cure. To secure similar atten- 
tion on the part of others. Lord Clif- 
ford, whenever he was obliged to leave 
him, deputed the care of nis patient 
to such of his friends as stood most 
in need of his inff uence and support ; 
and by this means rendered it almost 
impossible for Antony Clifibrd to retard 
the closing of liis wound by any way- 
ward or refractory conduct. Weeks 
and months passed away without pro* 
ducing any considerable change in his 
situation ; but towards the commence- 
ment of the ensuing spring, bis inisli- 
eal attendants began to hold out ff ut- 
tering liopes of his speedy recovery. 
With the bleak winds of winter his 
pain of body and tribulation of mind 
began slowly to depart, and were suc- 
ceeded, as the milder breezes diffused 
verdure and beauty over the country, 
by a calmness and collectcdness of de- 
meanour, which led most of those who 
obs(Tve(l it to conclude, that Antony 
Clifford had no longer any motion in 
his will to rebel against his reason, 
but was again in tunc and harmony 
with }iiin!»clf. The grief, wbicli so 
long had preyed upon his spirit, ap- 
peared to have dissolved in the heat 
of its own vehemence, as also the fe- 
ver, wliich had so long riotcil in his 
veins, and severed him from the en- 
joyment of health and its concomitant 
blessings. There were some, however, 
who conceived, tliat his composure 
was more affected than real, from the 
slight tremor which always came over 

him upon any accidental allusion to the 
family of the Hartlingtons ; and the 
consequence of this notion was, that 
a strict superintendence continued to 
be exercised over him, long after the 
(tcriod when it was deemed necessary 
by his physicians. .Though a clouul 
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occasionally shadowed his pale and 
lofty brow, he was in general full of 
life and cheerfulness, zealously se- 
conding every proposition which pro- 
mised festivity, and eagerly joining 
every party which started in quest of 
pleasure and amusement. The compa- 
nions of his youth, who again flocked 
around him to enjoy in his society 
that delight with which their society 
heenied to inspire him, expressed their 
indignation at the state of thraldom 

in which he continued to be held, and 
by their repeated representations at 
last extorted a promise from Lord 
Clifford, that he should be released 
from his state of mirrcillfiuro^ as soon 
as he had publicly returned thanks to 
Heaven for the gracious protection 
which it had extended over him in 
the recent afflictions with whicli he 
had been visited. 

With a view of performing this pro- 
mise, Lord Clifford entered the apart- 
ment of his young favourite at an early 
hour on the morning of the festival of 
St John the Baptist — a day always 
observed with peculiar veneration at 
Bolton Priory — and inquired, whether 
lie felt inclined to get up and attend 
morning mass with him in the church 
attached to that religious retreat. This 
was an invitation which, at any period, 
would liavebeen gladly accepted by An- 
tony (Clifford ; for lie had been educated 
by the (’anoiis ut Bolton, and had imbi- 
bed, whilst under their tuition, an cn- 
tliusiastic affection for the deep seclu- 
sion of the valley, within which their 
magnificent cloifiters, reverend even in 
ruin, stood embosomed. The length 
of his recent confinement made him, 
on hearing his lordship s proposition, 
feel as if he could not welcome it rich- 
ly enough with all the wealth of words; 
and it was therefore with more than 
ordinary hesitation that he stammered 
out, in reply, that nothing could give 
him greater pleasure than to accom- 
pany his patron on such an expedition, 
especially as he had long wanted to 
unburden his mind to his friend and 
preceptor, the Prior. Then stir your- 
self, my good lad,*’ said his Lordship, 
as he prepared to leave the room, ** and 
meet me, as soon as you are dressed, 
on the northern ram^rt of the castl^. 
We will walk from thence into the 
glen below, where our horses shall 
meet us ready saddled ; and tlien, iny 

coronet against any fiat cap in the 

kingdom, I am die first to beat up 


the quarters of the Prior. Some years 
have elapsed since I last visited him ; 
and then, 1 believe, the old man would 
rather have declin^ the honour of my 
visit. Be that as it may, I most see 
him ere long, and perhaps never un- 
der bcttcur auspices than the present. 
You shall make an offer tory to-day for 
your recovery, on the high altar of his 
church; and lie will then, perhaps, 
forget my past rudeness in the ful- 
ness of our present gratitude. Put 
these angels in thy purse, boy ; and 
let the music of their melody mediate 
for me with thy old tutor, the Prior.** 
The northern wall of Skipton Cas- 
tle, which the gallant Baron appointed 
as the place of his reunion with his 
young friend, stands on the verge of 
a precipitous rock, which rises almost 
perpendicularly from the bed of one 
of the rapidest torrents in Craven. As 
its ramparts were on the side of the 
castle most inaccessible to assailants 
from without, and as they overlooked 
the pleasure-grounds and park attach- 
ed to it, they formed a favourite pro- 
menade with the Cliffords, whenever 
they were inclined to spend an idle 
hour in lounging within the circle of 
their own fortifications. It happened, 
that, upon 'this occasion. Lord Clif- 
ford thoughtlessly extended his walk 
beyond the limits which he had as- 
signed to it, and thus left x\ntony Clif- 
ford at liberty to ramble alone on the 
brink of a precipice, where the sound- 
est brain might turn if the eye were 
too often cast downwards. As Lord 
Clifford returned to the northern wall, 
to keen to his appointmc'nt, a deep 

moan, half uttered and half suppress- 
ed, struck dismally on his ear, and 
prepared him for the dreadful specta- 
cle, which met his sight on looking 
from the battlements upon the brawl- 
ing Stream, which chafed so angrily 
below them. There, close by its edge, 
luy the body of Antony Clifford, hide- 
ously mangled, with the blood gush- 
ing from his mouth and nostrils, and 
the fiesh rent in many places from 
his fractured bones. Orders were in- 
stantly issued to rescue him from his 
perilous situation ; but their execution 
was rendered difficult by tbe nume- 
rous injuries which he had received 
from his fall. Every attempt to re- 
move him a<1dcd greatly to the agony 
of his sufleringK ; and, as he was yet 
alive, it was determined to examine 
and dress his wounds at the nearest 
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cottage, instead of fatiguing l)im, by 
conveying biin up the hill to the en- 
trance of the castle. To the dismay 
uf his friends, who in all his former 

illnesses liad admired his mildness 
and traetahility, he pertinaciously re- 
(»ist(‘d the efibrts of liis surgeuns to 
relieve him, imploring them to leave 
a wretched man to die, who was tired 
of existence, and dcurinincd to quit 
it. Compliance wiih such a j>rayer 
was of course inipractieahle ; and, af- 
ter some ditficulty, liis fractured limbs 
were set, and his numerous wounds 
were carefully bouiul u]», in spite of 
his obstinate and fruiitie struggle to 
I he contrary. 

The settled determination with 
which Antony Cliflbrd liad for .^onie 
months endeavoured to acconqdish the 
suicidal intention, whicli he hat! at 
last avowed, — an intention, for which 
no adequate motive could even be sur- 
mised,-— filled all who had obstrved 
the opening dawn of his virtues, with 
the most unfeigned regret. Hut their 
anguish was tntling, when compared 
with the heart-rending agony, which 
the knowledge of his fatal resolution 
imparted to 1 lelen I lartl i ngton . K rom 
the very moment, in whicli her father 
had prohibited all intercourse between 
them, and had commanded her to 
abandon hopc.^*. which she had been 
long peruiitted to cherish, a blight a])- 
poared to have falleo upon licr spirits. 
For a w'hilc tin* rose bloomed, as be- 
fore, upon her cJoqnriit countenance, 
dduiling her anxious friends with the 
treacherous promise, that all w'as still 
sound and uncunkered at her heart. 
By degrees, however, the ravages uf 
sorrow made themselves visible ; the 
fresh blood withdrew its he.flthy co- 
lour from lier cheek, and gave way be- 
Ibre the hectic iiashings of consump- 
tion. Kvery exertion was used to re- 
novate her cheerfulness, and to restore 
her health. The physici in employe<l 
in her behalf all the rc^sources of his 
art, but without pimlucing the slight- 
est amendment ; for it was beyond his 
()OWer to prepare an anodyne capable 
of soothing tlic feverish impatience of 
disap|>ointed hope. In nocicty slie was 
lio longer sociable, and therefore, she 
derived no comfort from the festive 
parties in which her father perseve- 
ringly involved her. When ver she 
wandered, “ the demon. Thought" 
waudtred wuli her ; and thus, whe- 
ther she mixed in the courllv circle, 
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which fluttered around the l..ord Pre- 
sident of the North in his manorial 

palace at York, or whether abe bid 
iierseif in the sequestered cloisters of 

Kaseby, where Saint Agathahad watch- 
ed over the budding beauties of her 
cliildliood, bbc ivas equally dialaiil 

from that tranquillity of mind, with- 
out which no change of scenery cun 
]>roduce any improvement on the bo- 
dily system, ller father was at last 
con\iiiC('d of the utter uselessness of 

the difftTcnt cxjKTiincnts which he 
had tried for her relief, and yielded 
di'spondcntly to her earnest entreaties 
to bcallowtd to return home to the 
seat of* her ancestry. It was her mis- 
fortune to at rive at Gamleswall just 
at the period wlien her lover was re- 
covering from the wounds which he 
had intlicted tij>on himself in the ar- 
moury at Skipton, ami when he was 
endcavouiiiig to iltceive his friends 
into a belief of bi^ .‘ anity, by an affec- 
tation of eluerfuliu'ss which he did 
not possess. Thai h** should be indif- 
ferent to her sufferings, whilst she was 
Still sensitively alive to the disastrous 
incidents in Iris career, which had pro- 
duced them ; that his lieart should 
sit li^.hfJy hs thrime, whilst hers 
W’as nailed to the earth by the cruel 
blow, w^hich, as site fancied, had pro- 
stiated for ever tlie happiness of both, 
— was an cvint, oi’ wiiicli ihe p^)^si^>l- 
lity had m ver suggested itself to htr 
imagination. Dreadful, tlarcfore, wa-’ 
the shock which the actual occurrence 
ot it eo.mmnnicated lo her fci lings. 
It deprived her of the last source t»f 
consolation which reinaint-d to her ; 
for it shewed her how grounditss was 
her anticijiation, that each would re- 
main linked to the memory of the 
other, in sjute of the misfortunes which 
bud rcceinly scparateil them. The in- 
creased power which was thus given 
to the disease, which was underdiining 
her life, was speedily njanifesed by the 
iiiereased ra]>iility of lur decay. Every 
<lay she became wtaker, and, as her 
friends remarked with pain, more an- 
xious to accelerate than to retard her 
dissolution. Whilst such was her me- 
lancholy temperament, the inadver- 
tence of a domestic, who supposed her 
tii be asleep, made licr acquainted, 
within a few hours after their occur- 
rence, with all the lamentable parti- 
culars of An tony Clifford's fall from 

the battlements of Skipton Castle. 
The efiect which that intelligence t>ro- 
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fluced upon her drooping frame, was admitted to the presence of her unfor- 
perfectly electric. She rose In terrible tunate lover. 

emotion from her pillow, and with a It w:)s now the second morning fcom 
passionate vehemence, which bore that on which Antony Clifford had 
down all opposition, insisted on being been discovereil, maimed and bleeding, 
instantly conveyed to the town of at the foot of the lofty ramparts of 
Skipton. Skiptun ('astlc. llis wounds had aU 

“ I feel," she said, that I must ready asiiumctl a favourable aspect ' 
soon die ; but I likewise feel, that I but his ob.stiiialc refusal to take the 

shall die enshrined in the affections of slightest siis'enance prevented hU 
him I love. If you wish, therefore, to friends from flattering themselves with 
smooth my passage to the grave, — if iiiiy sanguine hopes of his ultimate re>> 
you wish to console youTselvcs, wlun covery. They were all assembled 
I am gone hence, with the reflection round his bed, protesting against Lis 
that you did all in your power to make desperate resolution, and endeavour- 
my dying moments happy, bear me, ing to dissuade him from persisting in 
() bear me into the presence of my its CKCcution, when a faint struggle 

mangled Clifford. The cause of his and a confused noise of female voices 
distress is, even now, dimly shadowed at the door of the cottage, in which he 
out to me. A secret, a dreadful se- lay, struck upon their ears, and affect- 
cret, is driving him to despair. I iin- ed them with mingled feelings of sur- 
plorc you, therefore, as you would prise and anger. Asoneoftliemstep- 

escape the curse of your expiring kins- ped forth to learn the cause of the 
woman, and as you value the safety tlisturbance, Helen Hartlington burst 
of an immortal soul, to afford me an with a sudden spring Irom the arms 
opportunity of extracting it from him of two female attendants, who ap- 
cre it is too late. Perhaps, even yet, peared to be holding her, and, clear- 
I may have power to make him endure ing the door- way, rushed impetuously 
existence, though I can no longer hof^ into the sick room of her lover. In 
for the happiness of sharing it with one moment she discovered the spot, 
him." where his pale and emaciated form re- 

Therc is, in the circumstances at- dined ; — in another she placed her- 
tending the adjurations of the dying, self, all tears and agitation, by his side, 
a force of persuasion far above that of Ihit the spectacle, which then mot her 
the mere syllables in which they are view, was more than her weak and 
expressed. The awful position which shattered nerves could sustain. 'I'liat 
they occupy on that narrotv isthiiius, manly countenance, of which every 
which divides lime from eternity, pre- feature was indelibly graven on her 
vents theui from being susj)ect<ul of heart, was tli&figured with seams anti 
being influenced by any fielfi«=h mo- plasters, almost as hideous as ihe ter- 
tives of worldly interest, — and the e\- riblc gashes which they concealed ; — 
cited feelings of those to whom their those eyes which, in her imagination, 
apptials are addressed, prompt them shone with a starry brightness too daz- 
to incur any sacriflee, rather than (111- zling to look upon, were sunk deep 
bitter by a refusal the agoni/ing throes into their unsightly sockets, and gleam- 
of expiring humanity. Hence it hap- ed as dully as the lumps of a charnel- 
pened, that Sir Walter Hartlington liouse; — wliilst the curls, which her 
found it impossible to resist tlie urgent memory pourtrayed as waving in wan- 
importunities of his afflicted daughter, ton majesty round his brow,* loaded 
Though Buflering under great debility, his faded chet.^ks with tangled clots of 
she was still capable of sustaining the blood, and spread additional horror 

fatigue of a removal from Garaleswall over their death-like paleness. One 
to Skipton ; and, as her physicians shrill scream, which sounded like the 
stated, that her health would be less conceutrated cry of a thousand sor- 
endangered by the agitation of an in- rows, betrayed the intensity of her 
terview with Antony Clifford, than by anguish at this dreadful change. She 
the disappointment consecjucnt on the tried to speak to him ; — but her ut- 
prohibition of it, it was determ i- * tcrance was choaked by deep sobs, 
ned that she should commence her which audibly proclaimed, that the 
journey thither without delay, and heartfrom which they came was break- 

that subsequent events should decide ing. By a sudden effort she once more 

whether she should or should not be obtained the mastery over her grief ; 

A \ I \ . <ri\z Cl -T/* . ^ 
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her tears vanishetl ; her sobs ceased ; 
she gratified tlic tenderness of her na- 
ture by a loti!; gaze od liis altered li* 
Tieaments, and then, as if the struggle 
had been too powerful for her reason, 
fell in a state of insensibility by his 
side. In a few minutes she recovered 
from her swoon, and revived to a full 
knowledge of the awkwardness of her 
situation. In her anxiety to escape 
from it, she attempted to rise ; — but 
her feet failed her ; — and, from very 

weakness, she again sunk on the sick 
couch of her mangled lover. He would 
have given worlds, had they been at 
his command, to have been able to 
console and support her in that extre- 
mity of desolate feeling: but, with 
fractured limbs, and a bandaged frame, 
how was he to afford her that assist- 
ance of which he stood so much in 
need himself? By a desperate wrench 
he partially freed himself from the 
restraint under which his frienis had 
placed him ; and thus was enabled to 
raise bhnself Bufbciently on his pillow 
to catch his adored niistrcss in his 
arms, as she was falling a second time 
upon it. At that moment all regard 
for the mere usages of society flitted 
from her mind ; — for she felt that the 
bolt of death was in her heart, and 
knew that she had nothing more to 
do with the world than to leave dt. 
With the last exertion of her strength, 
she flung herself into his ctnbract^ 
reclined lier head upon his shoulder, 
gazed kindly yet mournfully into his 
face, imprinted a parting kiss on his 
forehead, and in a few affecting word-;, 
which almost died in her throat, cn« 
treated liiin to rest in peace, till they 
should meet again, where neither care 
nor disappointment could hirrass or 
divide them. They were the last 
words she ever uttered ; — for, as their 

softness fell, like dew, upon the air, 
her eye, which was still fixed upon 
his features, became glazed ; her arm, 
which encircled his neck, relaxed its 
hold ; — and the last mortal agony 
, which she had to endure, passed, ere 
it was sensibly felt, over the smiling 
countenance of Helen Harilington. 

In the distress and confusion of such 
an unexpocted scene, it was not im- 
mediately perceived that her pure spi- ^ 
rit had parted from its earthly tene- 
ment, and had fled for refuge to its 
kindred heaven. Antony Cliflbrd was 

the first to discover that the light of 
bet countenance was extinguished for 


ever ; and the discovery bereft him of 
all control over the passionate grief 
against which he had been previously 
wrestling. Before his fatal purpose 
could be guessed, he forced the ban- 
dages from his fractured limbs, and 
tore asunder his half- closed wounds ; 
and then, as his blood oozed forth in 
many a channel, raved against the un- 
gentle planets which domineered at 
his birth. '' The prediction on wliich 
1 trembled to think, is at length ful- 
filled ; the doom, which I wished to 
reverse by my own destruction, is at 
last accomplished. Yes ; loved and 
lovely one, thou hast fallen in the 
spring of life under the untimely frost 
of death’s perpetual winter !— whilst 
I, who sought to save thee from the 
spoiler, live to feel that I have unwit- 
tingly given thee to his grasp. — Listen 
to me, friends," — said he, turning to 

Lord Cliflbrd and his astonished at- 
tendants— and listen to me in the 
awful certainty that the words which 
I now address to you are the last which 
I shall ever tpeak. You havi? long 
thought me mad ; but mad I have not 
been, though labouring under a dread- 
ful secret, which might well have made 
me so. My loving patron, our kind 
dead I.ord, taught me, as you all 
know, to (lociplior in the stlirK the 
destiny of the future; and, shortly 
after his death, a wayward inelination 
reiidensj me peculiarly anxioii.s to 
ascertain what fate tliey held reserved 
for me. Accident,'’ — added In', point- 
ing to his mysterious nurse, win) hung 
over him in an agony of tears, — “ ac- 
cident led me to encounter that kind- 
hearted but eccentric woman, who 
w’as pre-sent at ray birtli, arnl who at 
this moment knows more of mo than 
1 can venture to say that I know cer- 
tainly of myself. From her I art- 
fully extracted the information, that, 
at my nativity, the planets tvere all of 
malignant aspects, and in bloody 
bouses ! and hence I became still more 
solicitous to learn the precise nature 
of the calamities which were impend- 
ing over me. How I collected the 
preliminary information, on which my 
Bubsiquent calculations were formed, 
it is now needless to relate ; — suffice 
it to say, that I discovered, bv the po- 
tency of my art, that I should live to 
inflict death on those whom I loved 
most dearly. 1 could not aaceruin 

who the individuals were to be ; but 
yet it was faintly figured out to me, 

1* 
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that they would all be females. See 
nowj how the weird, beheld from afar, 

has been verified bj the event;— re« 
fleet how the oracles of heaven have 
been completed, even by the very 
means which 1 took to defeat them. 
For the last two years I have tried 
every means to get rid of this wretched 
existence — but in vain. I have in« 
curred danger by earth, and air, and 
fire, and water, which would have 
destroyed any other man that ever 
breathed but I remained unhurt ; 
for I bore about me a doomed life 
and neither earth, nor air, nor fire, 
nor water, had power upon it. It 
was not idle vanity that prompted me 
to court the bubble reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth —it was not an 
erring step that plunged me into 
the roaring chasm of the Ghastrills; 
—it was not the delirium of fever, 
that hurried me into the bonfires 
of Flashy-fell ; — but it was a fixed 
and settled resolution to avoid, if pos- 
sible, by a voluntary death, — the mur- 
derous destiny, which it was prcdooin- 
ed that I should fulfil. I saw through 
all your subsequent designs to debar 
me from mischief, and contrived, with 
some difficulty, to elude them ; but 
even then, after all my exertions, the 
dirk which shed the life-blood of a 
Plaiitagcnet, would not slied mine 
and the dizzy height, from which 1 
launched itself into the void of air, 

was not sufficiently elevated above the 
rocks, on which I fell, to dash out my 
desperate brains. But, whilst I was 
thus blindly wandering without a 
guide in the muzes of fate, 1 inflicted 
on her, whom I loved best of all crea- 
ted things, the very death, which I 
wished to ward on. I dreamed of 
death, inflicted by fire or sword or 
poison ; but never dreamed of that 
more slow and torturing death; which 
accompanies a breaking heart. Yes! 
that heart which, in all its pulsations, 
beat for me alone, was broken by my 
wayward, desperate, and inexplicable 
conduct !— and shall I,— who Strayed 

her harmless peace to a premature end, 
—shall I— her unwilling murderer— 
survive to mourn over the desolation 
which I have created, and to extend 
it, perhaps, even still more widely ?» 
No ^ blood asketh blood, and death 
must death requite.’ I welcome its 
advances, as those of a friend, and rush 

to revenge upon myself the cruelty of 
vhiehlnavebeenffuilty. A few snort 
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hours, and my spirit, purged of its un- 
intentional crime, will be reunited to 
hers. Let me spend them, 1 entreat 
you, undisturbed ;— let me pass peace* 
ably to my rest and then, when I 
am become as one who has never been, 
lay me by the side of her, who, ^ough 

we were parted in our lives, joined me 
in wishing, that in death we should 
not be divided. One kiss on her cold 
cheek, and then deal with me as you 
list ; — ^for know, my parting speech is 
spoken— these lips imll never open 
more.” 

The intention thus nndisguisedly 
declared, was as resolutely executed ; 
for, from the moment of avowing it, 
Antony Clifford paid no heed to the 
supplications of his friends, but locked 
himself up in impenetrable silence. Af- 
ter a frightful loss of blood, his wounds 
were again stanched ; but, as he still 
persisted in rejecting every kind of 
nourishment, it would, perhaps, have 
been kinder to have allowed them to 
bleed on without hinderance. Against 
such a combination of weakness, pri- 
vation, and suffering, as existed in his 
person, human nature cannot long hold 
out ; and thus it happened, that with- 
in a few hours after the death of his 
beloved mistress, the cold dew, which 
in huge drops stood upon his forehead, 
the ashy semblance, which spread it- 
self over his meagre, long-drawn coun- 
tenance, and the laborious difficulty 
with which he drew bis slow and in- 
terrupted respiration, convinced his 
weeping attendants, that the same day 
would see them both ready for the 
cold obstruction of the tomb. The 
conviction filled the Egyptian nurse, 
who had so tenderly smoothed his sick 
pillow, with such consternation, that 
it became necessary to remove her from 
his room, in order to prevent her from 
disturbing his dying moments by the 
clamorous expression of her grief. To 
the surprise of the beholders. Lord 
Clifford stooped at once from his pride 
of place, and led her with marks of great 
commiseration into another apart- 
ment. He there uttered a few words 
to her in a consoling tone, but in an 
unknown language ; and then return- 
ed, with the traces of strong emotion on 
his countenance, to await the cata. 
strophe of this melancholy tragedy. In 
a few minutes afterwards, Antony Clif- 
ford beckoned his noble patron to ap- 
proach hia bedside; the motion was 
instantly obeyed. The dying youth 
c 
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clasped his Lordship's hand with a 
feeble gripe, raised it gratefully to his 
lips, and sighed deeply, as he relin- 
quislied it for his crucifix. He then 
fell slowly back upon his couch, and 
after two or three convulsive strup;gles, 

which seemed like the last efforts of 
departing sensation, sunk into that 
deep and torpid slumber which, though 
not death itself, is its immediate pre* 
cursor. Another short interval elap- 
sed,— and then, amid a burst of infec-* 
tious sorrow, the death«wail sounded 
sadly for Antony Clifford. 

The sun was careering brightly in 
the heavens, and all nature was re- 
joicing in its unclouded glory, as the 
funeral procession of Htden llartling^ 
ton, and Antony Clifford, wound its 
toilsome and melanclioly way to Bol- 
ton Abbey. The sportive d(*er were 
bounding lightly over the hills, and 
the glad birds were warbling melodi- 
ously in the thickets, as if none but 
the living were moving amongst them ; 
and but for the wild dirge, which 
mingled with the whispers of the wind, 
and but for the deep- toned knell which 
ever and anon rose slowly and mourn- 
fully above it, the lone traveller would 
never have conjectured that Death 
was conveying its victims through 
those smiling scenes. As the proces- 
sion approached the portals of the 
Abbey, it was met, as was then custo- 
mary, by the young men and maidens 
of the surrounding villages, in their 
best array, who hung ujioii the hearse 
chaplets of fragrant flowers, and strew- 
ed its path with rosemary, pansies and 

rue. 

At the same moment the .solemn 
chant of tJie Miserere thrilled upon 
the soul, and was succeeded, as it 
gradually melted into silence, by the 
Still more affecting strains of the 
parting requiem for the dead. The 
funeral ceremonies of the church of 
Borne 'are impressive at all times, 
but they were rendered more than 
usually impressive in the present in- 
stance, by the recollection of the sin- 
gularly unfortunate dc.stiny of the 
youthful pair, in wliosc behoof they 
were celebrated. A short time ago, 
and every thing promised them a long 
enjoyment of happiness together; on < 
a sudden, clouds and darkness over- 
shadowed their prospects ; and a 
storm' arose, which parted them in 
life, only to reunite them inseparably 
in the grave. The unexpected vicis- 
situdes which they had recently un- 


dergone,-^their wedding- cheer chan- 
ed into burial feasts, their nuptial 
ymQB into sullen dirges, and tneir 
bridal garlands into funeral wreaths, 
made every spectator feel his own de- 

S cndence upon Providence, and muse 
eeply upon the instability of fortune. 
It was owing to the engrossing feeling 
of religion, which such reflections na- 
turally generate iu the human bosom, 
that a tall female, whose features were 
carefully concealed by her mourning 
hood and cloak, contrived to intrude 
herself, without being observed, among 
the crowd of mourners, and to take 
her station at the head of the two cof- 
fins, As they were moved to the 
grave, in which they were to repose, 
till the dawning of a bright eternity, 
she moved quietly along with them ; 
and it vras not till they were both de- 
posited in their final resting-place, 
and that incense had been thrown, 
ami holy water sprinkled over them, 
that her vehement emotion and dis- 
tracted gestures attracted general at- 
tention. No one knew her ; but the 
excess of grief under which she labour- 
ed, gained for her, though unknown, 
both sympathy and respect ; and she 
was thus enabled to reach the brink 
of the grave and to look down from 
its damp mound upon its insensible 
inmates, as the grave-digger began 
his necessary task of closing it up. The 
dull hollow clatter of the earth upon 
the coffins had scarcely grated upon 
her ear, when, with a tone of anguish, 
which dwelt long in the memory of 
I^ord Clifford, she sobbeil out, J\Iy 
son, my son f and fell in frantic sor- 
row upon his corse. In a few minutes 
she was taken out of his grave in a 
state of insensibility ; and the removal 
of lier }io(kI to restore her to animation 
displayed to the wondering domestics 
of iJord Clifford the features of Anto- 
ny Clifford's mysterious nurse, without 
her gipsy tinge and complexion, and 
to the ehlcr villagers who were pre- 
sent, the long-lost features of tlie once- 
loved lily of Egrcinoiid, without their 
bloom and youthful beauty. The half- 
guessed secret of many years was thus 
revealed beyond denial, and Lord 
Clifford stood before the astonished 
group as the desi>oiIer of her innocence, 
and the father of her child. Many 
circumstances, which before appeared 
unaccountable, became immea lately 
capable of easy explanation ; and the 
import of the gipsy’s secret conversa- 
tion with his Lordship on her restoring 
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her child to his care after rescuing 
him from the blazing bonfire of Flas- 
by-fel1, and the cause of lier subse« 
quently seeking and obtaining admis- 
sion into his family as nurse, were 
both equally apparent. There were, 
however, portions of her history, into 
which the curiosity of the vulgar f^ound 
it impossible to penetrate ; and it was 
only by recollecting the unworthy as- 
sociation which l<nrd Clifford had 
formed in early life with the roving 
outlaws of Crokerise forest, that any 
mode could be found of accounting 
for her association with the troop of 
gipsies, which continued to infest it. 
On all such points Lord Clifford and 
herself were the only persons who 
could throw light ; hut liOrd Clifford 
was unwilling, and she was unable, to 
be comrniinieuiive ; for, as if to shew, 
that the cup of her misfortunes had 
not hitherto been full, she only reco- 
vered from her insensibility to pass 
the remnant of her dajs in incurable 
madness. 

Three centuries have elapsed since 
the melancholy pageant of that day 
awoke the rude sympathies of the pea- 
santry of Craven ; but though time 
has now unroofed the towers of Bar- 
den, and hurled down the lofty aisles 
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and superb altars of Bolton Abbey, it 
has not entirely swept away all me- 
morials of these unfortunate lovers. 
Though stripped of the heraldic tro« 
phics and the architectural honours 
which once adorned it, the tomb which 
contains their ashes still exists ; and 

when I first saw it, about thirty years 
ago, seldom failed to excite the curi- 
osity of the stranger, by the simplicity 
of its form and construction. Whe- 
ther its appearance is gifted with the 
same charm at present, 1 do not pre- 
tend to know, for I have not recently 
visited that portion of merry England ; 
but at the time of which I speak, it 
generally gave rise to inquiries re- 
specting the parties who slumbered 
beneath its moss-clad canopy. The 
answers were commonly vague and 
unsatisfactory, involving a confused 
story of love and madness, and volun- 
tary death. Its palpable inconsisten- 
cies rendered me desirous to discover 
its actual incidents ; and after sundry 
cUflicuUies, I succeeded in collecting 
from the elderly inhabitants of the 
district, in scattered fragments, the 
particulars which 1 have combined to- 
gether in the History of Clifford the 
Astrologer, a Legend of Craven. 

Teutonicus. 


TJIK UblXMvIfOC. 

Some carping, cross- grain’d souls there be, 

(Male specimens arc not the rarest,) 

Will split you half a hair in two 
In argument ; to prove gram blue, 

(^r this not that — or truth not trucj 

When it shines fairest. 

’T would wear the patience of a saint, 

A Job, a Grizzcl, all to tatters. 

One of those wearying wights to hear 

Harp-harping on for half a year, 

(His motto’s always persevere,”) 

Aneiit such matters. 

But, if you prize an hour of peace, 

(We'll just suppose, Ma'am ! he*s your Sposo,) 
Be cautious how you make pretence 
To pose him with superior sense. 

Or airs of calm indifference. 

Play grandioso.” 

» 

That w^ay won’t do — believe me, 'twon't— 

Vou might as well oppose a river ; 

Or— after fighting very hard. 

If you do take him off his guard, 

And get the best on’t— mark my word, 

You’re lost for ever. 
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TKb Hedge1u>g- 

To be convinced he*8 in the wrong !-— 

That all his manly wit’s been wasted !— - 

To prove himeif a goose !— and you 

An oracle ! and to eschew 

Your meekly Christian triumph too !-— 

More bitter dose— (that dose you'll rue)-^ 

Man never tasm. 

And it*8 by no means very safe 

Always to suffer^ like a martyr 
In silent sweetness, — or to yield. 

At the first onset, sword and shield ; 

He’d rather you'd defend the field. 

And woman's charter. 

Or there's an end of his enjoyment !— 

He can*t talk on, without an answer. 

From morn till night !— But have a care 
How far you venture with your share 
O* th' argument ; — nice affair 

T* engage Drawcansir ! 

But there are methods.— First,— look here,— 

Observe this odd, brown bunch of thistles ; 

Touch where you will the living ball,— 

(For Vmt alir^e ! — 'twill eat and crawl !) — 

Its dusky coat is guarded all 

With stiff black bristles ! 

Well ! will you try your naked grasp. 

To clutch the crabbed creature firm in. 

And all his charms unfold to view ? 

Handle him gentlv— won't do— 

Boldly— he'll prick your fingers through— 

** Deuce take the vermin !" 

Come, come— we’ve other ways— Let's set 

This cream down by the churlish villain— 

Ah ! ha ! — how soon he smells it out ! 

Liook ! there's a paw ! and there's a snout I 
An's all unrolled now !— Liq'rish lout ! 

See how he’s swilling ! 

And all his bristles laid so smooth ! 

Well, what a change ! who could have thought it ^ 
He's really (for a hedgehog) pleasing — 

’Twas neither tenderness, nor teazing, 

But that good cream he's over seas in 

To pass that brought it. 

And to effect such change benign 

In humaii Hedgehog-^ini or rinner— 

To smooth his bristles— soothe his rage— 

There's not an argument so sage. 

Or so prevailing, 1*11 engam. 

As a good dinner. 
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HANSEL MONDAY. 


Will you never hold your litde, 
yelping tongues to-night ?** said Beaty 
Lawson to the nursery brood, whom 
she had presided over ever since their 

births and whom she had just tucked 
into the various sized cribs which sur- 
rounded an ample nursery. Your 
elder brothers are all quit;t in tlie next 
room, and so is your sister; I'll war- 
rant they dinna get leave to cheep a 
word at school, after they are in their 
beds ; and they will be weel sleepit, 
and up before any of you bairns, to 
wish their mamma a good Hansel 
JMonday.” 

“ Well but, Beaty, just answer me 
this one question,*’ said a pt^rtinacious 
little rogue, raising u curly bullet of a 
head from a well tumbled pillow ; — 

ril go to sleep this instant if you 
will only tell me. Was that a guinea 
mamma sent out to get silver for?— I 
wonder how much we’ll get to our 
hansels ?*' 

'' Oh, Jemmy, you should not be 
thinking about money after you have 
said your prayers," whispered a fair- 
haired little girl, whom Beaty loved 
above all the rest ; “ you know that 
nurse says, the fairies can turn it all 
into chucky stones, if we think about 
money in our beds.” 

“ Tut, nonsense !” said Jemmy 
‘‘ Mary is always dreaming about the 
fairies, because papa calls her his little 
elf- Well, if I get five shillings for 
my hansel, 1*11 buy you a little green 
coaty, JMary, if you'll promise not to 
turn my money into chucky stones." 

Well, do not say another word 
about it, but* go to sleep this instant. 
Sec, you are wakening Willie, and 1*11 
have the whole pack of you up ; and 
if that’s the case, Jemmy, Til posi« 
tively leave you at home when we go 
to the shops in the mOrniiig.*' 

This terrible threat had tlie desired 
efiect, for Beaty was known to reign 
despotic in the nursery ; and her judg- 
ments being as merciful as just, they 
were never interfered with by Mrs 
Seaton, the mother of these children* 

Sweet were the young voices, and 
the pattering of little feet, which as- 
sailed the happy parents* cars, as the 
little troop burst into their room to 
wish them a good Hansel Monday. 
Mr Seaton kissed his children, and 
then led them to their mother’s bed. 
The three elder of Beaty’s charge could 


just on tiptoe reach the mother’s lips ; 
whilst the father helped a round faced 
little girl to scramble up the bed, and 
Beaty held the crowing baby in her 
arms. 

Now, little Jane, you must not 
sit on mamma's pillow," exclaimed the 
dauntless James ; ** for I know all our 
hansels are under it." 

N 0, not all," said the silver* tongued 
Mary, for I see something very i)ret- 
ty peeping out on the other side. Oh, 
mamma, may 1 see what it is?’* 

The mother smiled, and Mary drew 
out a little, green silk frock, with sil- 
ver clasps. 

Oh, it is for me," said the happy 
child, because 1 am papa's fairy !— 
And here is a doll for Jane, and a 
purse for James, and another for Wil- 
liam ; and a little one for me, I de- 
clare, besides my pretty frock !” 

Oh, mamma and papa, how good 
you are!" exclaimed the joyous crea- 
tures, and the kisses were renewed. 

** Now, my little ones, you must 
go to breakfast. Nurse, take your boy ; 
his mother’s kiss is all he cares for 
yet." 

" May God bless my infant!" 
breathed the grateful mother, imprint- 
ing a kiss upon his rosy cheeks. 

To breakfast the little ones went ; 
but what child who knows the value 
of a sixpence, and sees before him the 
toy- shop’s boundless range, can look at 
** parritch" on a Hansel Monday ! No ; 
we may all remember the tumbled 
bed, the untasted breakfast, which 
told how unnecessary was sleep or food 
to the happy expectants of a day like 
this ! 

And now the little coats, the worst- 
ed gloves, and snow-boots were duly 
bulled on, and the mother saw the 
joyous troop depart. She did not de- 
tain them with ill-timed cautions, lec- 
tures, or advice, to check the freedom 
of their wildest wishes « she stayed but 
for a moment her little Mary, and, 
wrapping the Indian shawd still closer 
on her breast, she bade Beaty take care 
of her gentle child. The two elder 
boys had already gone out with Mr 
Seaton ; and Fanny, being a little be- 
yond Beaty’s control, remained to ac- 
company her mother. 

It was a pleasant sight for old and 
young, to behold the various groups 
of restless, happy beings, which that 
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dttv crowded the far-stretched line of 
Prince's Street. Already were to be 
seen some impatient little urchiiiB, the 
o£tspring of chicken-pecked mothers^ 
returning with their load of gilded 
baubles from their early walk. And 
passing them came upright^ pale-faced 
girls, the governess's pride! Poor 
things, one day of freedom might have 
been permitted you, just to gild the 
gloom of such a hfe of vain and hcart- 
kss toil ! And now cainc youthful 
mothers, and proud young papas, with 
riotous boys, and giggling rosy girls, 
as happy in the toy- shop as their chil- 
dren were. But amongst all the va- 
rious throng, none were more natu- 
rally joyous than Beaty Lawson's 
brood. They were the children of a 
good old-fashioned nursery, where 
much kindness and little discipline 
kept all in order. Beaty knew nothing 
of the thousand methods and never- 
ending books, which are now thought 
necessary for the education of youth. 
But she had all her Bible by heart, 
and the greater part of Shakspeare, 
besides a superabundance of fairy tales 
and romantic ballads ; and the little 
Seatons knew no severer punishinent 
than Beaty’s declaring that she would 
not tell a story for a week. Never 
was an impure word or a base action 
known in Beaty's nursery. Her own 
mind ivas the mirror of purity and 
truth; her heart the scat of ardent 
and active feeling. 

The little Seatons felt it no ])enance 
to be confined to such a nursery. 
They looked upon it as privileged 
ground, where they could enact a 
thousand sports, sure of Beaty Law- 
son’s assistance and applause. Even 
Sunday, that day of injudicious gloom 
to many, shone a holiday to them ; 
nay, it was the happiest day of all Uic 
seven, for the pious father spent it 
with his children ; and when retired 
from their parents, they had still to 
look to Beaty's Bible story ; and whe- 
ther it was to be Daniel in tlic lion's 
den— the children in the fifty furnace, 
or Mary’s favourite Ruth, was the 
only question. 

But we must not forget that Mon- 
day is already come, and that Beaty 
has to attend to other high behests. 
No light task was hers, to hear and 
answer the thousand questions and 
never-ending projects, as to what their 
exhausdess wealth might be equal to 
procure* But, before entering the 
tempting precinctii of the toy-shop. 


Beaty’s custom had ever been to exact 
from each child a tenth of its treasure, 
to be appropriated by her to some ob- 
ject of charity ; and this being given 
with open heart and willing hand, 
there was no farther check to the dis- 
posal of th« rest. It was delightful 
to listen to the various projected pur- 
chases — the magnificent presents they 
intended to bestow. William knew 
his papa wanted a barometer, and 
did nurse think they would get it at 

the toy-shop, and that Mrs Connel 
would give it him for half a crown } 
Then came a list of gifts, commencing 
with asatingownfor mamma,and end- 
ing with a tea- canister for Betty the 
cook. If these things were at last dis- 
covered to be beyond their grasp, and 
something humbler was suggested 
when in the toy-shop, great at least 
had been their delight in talking of 
them, and Beaty was sure to make 
honourable mention of the first inten- 
tion on their return liomc. And now 
the toy -shops having been ransacked, 
and the merits of go^- humoured Mrs 
Connel been thoroughly discussed, an- 
other pleasure w'as still in store — a visit 
to George’s Square, to taste old aunty 
Stewart’s bun. This had always form- 
ed a part of the routine of Hansel 
Monday. 

As long as the little Seatons could 
remember (rcorgc’s Square, so long 
had aunty Stewart inhabited the same 
house, and sat at her little wheel in 
the same chair, just between the fire- 
place and the window. Her grey silk 
gown, her beautiful pinched cap, her 
silver hair and smooth un wrinkled 
skill, these had never altered. There 
stood the little table with her Bible, 
the newspapers, and a volume of the 
Spectator, and from year to year these 
dear children had come, and still found 
all the Fame. The bright brass grate 
with its shining utensils, the maho« 
gany cat, on which the frothy butter- 
ed toast was placed at breakfast, and 
the plates were warmed at dinner 
the china figures on the mantel-piece, 
where Sir John FalstalF, with his 
paunch stuffed full of fun, still stood 
BO temptingly beyond their reach ; 
these well-known sights were sure to 
meet their eyes as the little folk march-* 
ed into aunt Stewart’s parlour. 

Well, my bairns, and is this you?" 
said the good old lady, laying aside 
her spectacles, and carefully marking 
with a pin the place in^ the newspaper 
she had been reading ; for since her 
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memory had begun to fail, she found 
this the surest way of making straight 
work of the papers. Is this you, my 
bairns, come to wish your old aunty 
a good Hansel Monday, and tell her 
all your news ? Mary, my little wo- 
man, give Annie a cry ; she'll be uxj in 
tlic store-room looking after the bun." 
But it was not necessary to hurry An- 
nie, for she had heard the well-known 
little tongues in the parlour, and, Is 
that the little Seatons ?" in her kindly 
voice, was answered by their running 
to meet her as she came down the 
stair, with a beaming face, and a plate 
well heaped with short-bread and with 
bun. 

Annie, the unmarried daughter of 
Mrs Stewart, was past the age of beau- 
ty, if she ever had possessed it ; but 
there was a charm about the whole of 
the Stewart family far beyond that of 
beauty, although some of them had 
been eminent for loveliness, — their 
minds seemed never to grow old. There 
was within a springing well of warmth 
and kindliness, of cheerful thoughts 
and lively fun, which all the cares of 
this weary world had never checked. 
Tlu'y had met with many trials, yet 
still they saw the bright side of every 
thing, and their lives seemed but a 
continual song of thankfulness to 
God. 

The children nowr being seated, the 
great- coats unbucklcMl, the cold shoes 
taken ofl^ and the little feet rubbed 
into a glow, a drop of Aunty's cordial 
and a piece of bun was duly admini- 
stered to each. Then came the display 
of all the wonrlcrful things which had 
been Iwught — the large Hansels which 
they had got; and how the little 
tongues did go aV>out all that had 
been felt, seen, and done since the 
morning ! Oh, what a pity"tliat Han- 
sel Monday should ever end ! But Bea- 
ty Lawson reminded them that it was 
getting late, an<l they had still to visit 
cousin Stew'art in his room. It was 
not to every one that this gentleman 
chose to shew him.self, and few be- 
sides the little Seatons (land to in- 
trude on his Sanctum Sanctojum; 
but they were always sure of a kind 
reception. How, with his kindly feel- 
ings and lively delight in every thing 
which looked young and happy, Mr 
Stewart had remained a bachelor, was 
like many other wonders, never rightly 
understood. But there he sat sur- 
rounded by his books, the picture of 
content. Ills {ten seemed never idle, 


yet what he wrote, or where it went> 
or if the world was ever the wiser for 
it, no one ever knew; but at all 
events he was the busiest and the hap- 
piest of men. Himself, his room, and 
all about him, was the picture of com- 
fort, order, and scrupulous tidyness. 
He had been a very handsome man, 
and when dress was more the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a gentleman 
than it now is, his had still been con- 
spicuous. Regularly as nine o'clock 

struck was Mr Stewart to be seen un- 
der the hands of an ancient barber, 
who had shaved, powdered, and tied 
his cue for more than thirty years, dis- 
cussing at the same time the politics 
of the day, mourning over the dege- 
neracy of the times, and quitting his 
roaster with the daily renewed feeling, 
that it would be well for the country 
in general, and his pocket in particu- 
lar, if there were many such gentle- 
men of the good old school. 

The entrance of the little cousins 
was preceded by a gentle tap from 
IMary, who, being the decided favour- 
ite, was the first to peer in her little 
head. “ Come in, my little Fairy- 
God bless the little creature— it is 
Queen Mab herself. 

‘ And where got ye that gown sae gay, 
My litdc Fairy Queen ? 

I got it in the Fairies* land, 

Where you have never been.* 

And where are my little men. Jemmy 
and Willie ? — Will your purses hold 
another half-crown, boys ? God bless 
their comely faces ! Annie, have you 
given them plenty of sbort-bread ? 
and Beaty, did you get a glass of wine r 
Remember, 

* Christmas comes but once a-year. 

But once a-year, but once a-year ; 

Christmas comes but once a-ycar. 

And thorel'orc we'll bo merry.* ” 

So sung the old gentleman in the glee 
of his heart, rubbing his hands in pure 
delight. “ And now, my little Fairy, 
you must givecousiu Stewart his song." 
The little maid needed no second bid- 
ding, for she had sat and sung on 
cousin Stewart’s knee as long as she 
could remember, and still her song 
had been, 

“ < > gin my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa* ; 

And I mysell a drap of dew. 

Into her bonny breast I'd fa*.** 

He had heard her mother sing it when 
she was somewhat older than Mary ; 
and, perhaps, that might account for 
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the tears that dimmed the good man's 
•eyes when he kissed the child, and said 
she was the image of her mother. 
But Beaty must now collect her flock 

and carry them off; for there was yet 
one visit to be paid, which her bene- 
volent heart could not omit. It was 
a visit tb the house of mourning. 

In one of those narrow closes which 
abound in the old part of the town of 
Edinburgh, lived a poor widow of the 
name of Gray. This day of happiness 
to many, rose to her the anniversary 
of lasting sorrow. But it had not al« 
ways been thus: No,-^ne year ago 
and not the youngest heart on Hansel 
Monday had looked for fuller happi- 
ness than that of widow Gray. On 
that day twenty-two years before, she 
had been made the blessed mother of 
a thriving boy. lie was her only child, 
—•long wished for, and granted when 
hope was almost dead. He seemed to 
bring a blessing with him, for every 
thing had thriven with Agnes Gray 
since George’s birth. Hansel Monday 
hod been to her the happiest day of 
her life, —it was the birth-day of her 
child; and though she had since 
mourned over the grave of a kind hus- 
band, yet, when the day came round, 
the heart of Agnes still renewed her 
hymn of gratitude to God. 

That day twelve months past had 
been the day which the mother had 
fixed upon for the wedding of her son. 

It was the happiest day of my life, 
George," said she, ^^and I would have 
it the happiest day of yours ; and if 
God S[)arc me to see your Peggy as 
blest a mother as 1 have been, then 
may I say, ^ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.'" Thus, 
with his mother's blessing warm at his 
heart, and happiness brightening every 
feature, did the youthful bridegroom 
quit his parent’s roof. He was to re- 
turn in the evening with his bride, 
who was henceforward to he the in- 
mate of his mother dwelling. The 
widow had no fears or misgivings as 
to the worth or excellency of George’s 
wife ; for she had known and loved 
her from a child ; and the first wish 
of her h^t had been, that George 
should marry pretty Peggy Bui ns. 

The daylight had long passed away, 
and more than once had widow Gray 
trimmed the fire, and looked with 
pride and pleasure at the well- furnish- 
ed room which was to be the abode of 
her new daughter* The hours pass- 


ed by, and still they did not come ; 
Oh, what could stay them now ? And 
for the first time wrm arose in the 

mother's heart. She took her seat h^ 
side the fire, and tried to read her Bi- 
ble ; but her heart throbbed and Butter- 
ed so, it was in vain. At last she heard 
a noise, — her ears could not be de- 
ceived, — was their footsteps on the 
stair. She hurried to the door with 
a light, — a man, indeed, stood there ; 
but the light fell upon the face of a 
stranger. Who are you ?” said the 
agitated mother. “ Why do I see you 
here ^ My God ! has any thing hap- 
pened to my boy ? Whose are those 
voices that I hear below ?** And she 

would have rushed past him, hut he 
caugh t her arm. Come into ihehouse/' 
said the compassionate stranger, and 
I will tell you all.” — ** Oh, I know 
it all already !” said the mother ; “ my 

boy, my boy is gone!” — “ No, he is not 
dead; believe me, my poor woman, 
your son lives, but he has been severe- 
ly hurt, and they are now bringing 
him here at his own desire. 1 have 
dressed his wound, and perhaps”—— 
The mother heard not what he said— 
she remained fixed to the spot — her 
eyes raised to heaven — her heart in 
silent prayer, as if imploring God for 
strength to bear her misery. It was 
indeed a sight to harrow up the soul ; 
her brave, her beautiful boy, was now 
brought back to his mother's house, 
and laid upon the bed, pale, bleeding, 
and almost lifeless. He was supported 
by the surgeon and some of the bri- 
dal party, whilst his poor Peggy press- 
ed close to his side, licr face as white 
as her bridal garments. 

The mother asked not a question, 
hut the facts were soon made known 
by those around her. Her son had 
arrived witViin a few paces of his fa- 
ther-in-law's door, when his attention 
was attracted to the opposite side of 
the street, by the screams of a youhg 
girl, apparently struggling to disen- 
gage herself from the rude attack of 
two young men. lie stopt for a mo- 
ment, but persuading himself they 
were only claiming the privilege of 
llatisi'l Monday, to obtain a kiss from 
a pretty girl, he prepared to hurry on 
. to his own apjiointroent. A second 
appeal for help, however, in a voice 
of unequivocal terror and auppHca- 
tioii, rendered him ashamed of his 
momentary selfishness, and thinking 
of his own Pi’ggy. be flew to the as. 

8 ' 
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sistance of the poor girl. Forcibly 
Beiziiig the arm of the most trouble- 
some of the two ruffians, he enabled 
the girl to make her CFcape ; but at 
thut moment, the other young man 
turning upon George, threw liirn head 
foremost with all his force against the 

iron lamp-post. The blow was fatally 
severe, and he lay at their feet bleed- 
ing and senseless. A party of the 
wedding guests were the first to ob- 
serve him, and come to his assistance ; 
he was carried into tlie house of his 
Pegey's father, and it was some time 
before he uttered a word. At last he 
opened his eyes ; and as Peggy hung 
over him, ho ])rossc*d her hand, and 
faintly uttered, “ Let them carry me 
to my mother.” After a while, how- 
ever, he recovered so far, as to he able 
to give some account of what had hap- 
pened. The surgeon who had been call- 
ed in, having now made his appear- 
ance, the poor young man again peti- 
tioned to be taken to his mother's 
ItouRc' ; and set-ing that quiet was not 
to be obtained where he was, the sur- 
geon agreed to his imuieclijte removal. 

All now having quitted thehous^cof 
IMrs Gray, except the surgroii and 
poor IV'gtry, ttie mother, with trem- 
bling hands, assisted to undress her 
son, and stood by while he was bled. 
The doctor now saw him laid quiet, 
and proposed to leave them for the 
night, lie had given no hope— he had 
said nothing ; and the unhappy wi- 
dow dared not to ask a question, for she 
read in liis face the sentence of her 
son’s death. Next morning, George 
desired to see tlie surgeon alone, and 
after conversing with him for some 
moments, he sent for Peggy. They 
remained for some time together, and 
when the mother entered tlie room, 
the poor girl was seated by the bed, 

holding the hand of her lover, paler 
if possible than before, but still, and 
silent, ns death itself. 

Mother, I have been telling Peggy 
what I need not tell you, for 1 saw 
you knew how it would be, when you 
laid me on this bed. And now, dear 
mother, I have only one wish, and that 
is to see our good minister, and once 
more hear his voice in prayer.-— Oh ! 

1 hoped to have seen him perform an • 
office far different from this ! but the 
liOrd's will be done/* The good man 
came, and after a few wor<is to the af- 
flicted mother, he seated himself by 
the bed of her son. Peegy now rose 
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for the first time, and taking the wi* 
dow aside, she said some words in a 
low and earnest voice, but at that mo* 
ment the minister called to them to 
kneel round George's bed, and then 
he prayed aloud with all the fervour 
of a feeling and a pious heart. His were 
indeed the words of eternal life ; and 
as he poured out his spirit in prayer, 
this world, with all its sins and its 
sorrows, faded from their eyes. 

The holy man now arose, and would 
have left them, but Peggy, starting 
forward, laid her hand upon his arm 
with a look of earnest supplication, and 
tried to speak ; but the effiort was too 
much for her, and the mother then 
advanced to explain her wishes. If 
you think there is naething wrang in 
it, sir, Peggy wishes to be made the 
wife of my poor boy," The minister 
looked at the dying man, and shook 
his head. “ Peggy knows that, sir,” 
said widow Gray ; she knows he has 
not many hours to live, but yet it is 

natural for her to wish And then 

her father could let her live with me.” 

“ And then,” said Peggy, rousing her- 
self to speak, Oh ! then, sir, I would 

be laid in ” She could not say the 

word, hut George, clasping her hand, 
added, “ In ray grave, Peggy 1 it is that 
you would say. God bless you, dear- 
est, for the wish.” The good man made 
no further objection, and ilieir hands 
were now joined in wedlock. Georgi?*s 
Strength supported him through the 
sacred ceremony, and when the cler- 
gyman pronounced them man and 
wife, he opened his arms, received her 
to bis bosom, and saying, God bless 
my Peggy,” he expired. 

Such was the story which the chil- 
dren had beard from their nurse soon 
after it had happened* Since then 
they had frequently visited the widow 
and her daughter, for Peggy had ne- 
ver left her mother-in-law. Though 
poor now, they were not altogether 
destitute, and the young widow added 
to their little stock, by uJeing in plain 
work. Tins was all she was able for. 
She had always been a delicate girl ; 
and now sorrow, though quietly en- 
dured, was making deep inroads in her 
feeble frame. The cold of winter had 
borne hard upon Peggy; and when 
Beaty now saw her se ted by the poor 
old woman, she folt that it would be 
difficult to say whether the ripe fruit 
or the blighted flower was likely to be 
iiOonc$t taken. The children, with in. 
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8tinotivc^|«e1ing> had hid their toys in 
Beaty's mantle as they ascciideil tlie 
Stair. Do not let poor Foggy sec our 
play* things^ to put her in mind of llan« 
sel Monday/’ said little William. Poor 
things^ it was kindly meant ; but Han* 
sel Monday was written in Peggy's 
heart in characters tdo deep to be ever 
effaced from it. As they softly en- 
tered^ they found the widow seated by 
the lire, her wheel, for that day, wus 
laid aside, while Peggy sat beside her 
witli her open Bible upon her knee, 
apparently reading to her. Do not 
let me interrupt you, Peggy,” said the 
nurse ; our visit must be very short ; 
but my bairns have brought Agnes 
and yourself some little things to shew 
their good-will, for they well know it 
is not what this world can now be- 
stow that is any thing to you/'-— 
That is true,” said Peggy, clasping 
her Bible to her breast, this book is 
my l)C6t treasure ; and oh ! may these 
dear bairns fed it to be such, even in 
their young days of happiness and joy ! 

So may Gw spare them the sore les- 
son He saw fit that 1 should learn ; 
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yet sweet arc the uses of adversity.”— 
Yes,” said the old woman, P‘’ggy 
doesna mean to munnui. And do not, 
dear children, amongst all the happy 
faces YOU have seen to-day, think that 
God has forgotten us. No ; he has 
made his face to shine upon us in all 
our sorrow, and filled our hearts with 
peace, and hope, and joy I Poor Peggy 
nad hut one care when she rose this 
morning, ami felt how weak she was ; 
and even tliat is now removed, for 
both our good minister, and your dear 
mother, have been here to-day, and 
they have promised Peggy that if it 

E leased the I^ord that she should join 
im that's gone, before his poor old 
mother does, they will take care of 
her. So now her i^oor heart is at rest, 
and we can both wait for God’s good 
time in |)eace.” The children now be- 
stowed their little gifts, and received 
the blessing of the widow and her 
daughter. Their little hearts were full, 
and the tears stood in their bright 
eyes when they departed. But at their 
age, such tears may purify, hut do not 
long sadden, the heart. 
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The ways of Providence are myste- 
rious, but it works by ordinary means. 
It Bccms a Divine law, that there shall 
be no waste of miracle ; for miracle 
disturbs, to a certain degree, that ac- 
tivity of human agency which it is 
the obvious purpose of the Divine go- 
vernment to sustain in its vigour. 
Where the work can be effect^ by 
man, it is done by man ; where it 
partially transcends human powers, a 
partial aid is given. The unmingled 
power of Heaven is alone displayed 
where the faculties of its creatures are 
incapable of influencing the great de- 
sign ; where man is the dust of the 
balance, unfelt in the swaying of the 
mighty scales. 

When an empire was to be founded, 
a daring Soldier was summoned to 
break down the barriers of surround- 
ing realms, and crush resistance with 
the sword, while a succession of tran- 
quil sovereigDsfollowed,toform the re- 
ligion, laws, and manners of the people. 

where the magnitude of the design 
partially transcended the powers of 
man, the assistance was given up to 
the due point, and no further. The 
Apostles required the possession of mi- 
raculous gifts, to ensure the public be- 


lief in their mission. They required, 
above all, the gift of tongues, to be 
able to coinmunicalc the rtveialioii to 
the ends of the earth. Those gifts 
were bestowed. But no new miracle 
gave tliom the knowledge that was at- 
tainable by human mians. And St 
Paul, clo(|Ucnt, accustomed to the 
business of life, to the habits of Greece 
and Rome, and to the learning and 
philosophy of the time, was chosen to 
struggle with the courtiers, the popu - 
lacc, and the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome. 

What St Paul was to the first cen- 
tury, Lutber was to the sixteenth. 

The Apostolic age has yet had no 
second, and no similar. The magni- 
ficent fabric of the Roman empire, the 
mightiest ever raisal by man, was at 
its height. The arts of war and go- 
vernment, the finer embellishments of 
genius and taste, volumes from which 
even modern refinement still draws its 
*fiDest delights, works of art that will 
serve as models of excellence and beau- 
ty to the latest hours of the world, the 
finest clevelopemeiits' of the human 
mind in eloquence and philosophy, 
were the external illustrations of the 
first 
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The moral empire was more magnl- 
ficoiit still. The dissonant habits^ 
feelings^ and pn judiccs of a host of 
nations, separated by half the world, 
and yet more widely separated by long 
hostility and barbarian prejudices, 
were controlled into one vast system 
of submission ; peace was planted in 
the midst of furious "communities, 
agriculture reclaimed the wilderness, 
commerce covered the ocean and peo- 
pled its shores. Knowledge unforced, 

and thus the more productive and the 
more secure, was gradually making its 
way through the extremities of the 
great dominion ; intellectual light 
spreading, not with the haisardousand 

Startling fierceness of a conflagration, 
but with the gentle and cheering 
growth of dawn, over every people. 

Hut the more magnificent character- 
istic still, was Christianity ; the dif- 
fusion of a new knowledge, as much 
more exalted, vivid, and essential, than 
all that had ever been wrought out by 
the faculties of man, ns the throne 
from which it descended was loftier 
than the cradle and the tomb ; the 
transmission of new powers over na- 
ture and mind, over the resistance of 
jealous prejudices and furious tyranny, 
uiulovtT that moreinyshiriousand more 
terrible strength that in the rulers of 
darkness wars against the human soul. 
And above all glory and honour, the 
prt^ence of that Immanuel, that bting 
whom it is guilt lightly to name, that 
King of Kings, whom the HeaveD^ 
and the Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain — God the Son, descending on 
earth to take upon him our nature, 
and, by a love surpassing all imagina* 
tion, submitting to a death of pain and 
ignominy, that by his sacrifice be might 
place us in a capacity to be forgiven by 
the justice of the Ku-rnal. 

The glories of that age throw all 
that follow into utter eclipse. Yet 
the age of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion bear such resemblance as the 
noblest crisis of human events and 
human agency may bear remotely to 
ilie visible acting of Providence. 

The empire of Charles the Fifth, 
only second to the Roman, was just 
consolidated. A singular passion for 
li teraturc was spreading. Government 
was gradually refining from the fierce* 
turbulence of the Gotliic nations, and 
the headlong tyranny of feudal princes. 
The line arts were springing into a 
now splendour. The \\ower of the 
GW Ol d was on the verge of sinking 


under the power of the pen. Com- 
merce was uniting the eiifls of the 
earth by the ties of mutual interest, 
stronger than the old fetters of Rome. 
A new and singular science. Diplo- 
macy, was rising to fill up the place of 
the broken unity of Roman dominion, 
and make remote nations feel their 
importance to each other's security. 
The New World was opened to supply 
the exhaust!^ ardour of the Enroj^an 
mind with the stimulus of discovery, 

and, perhaps, for the more important 
purpose of supplying, in the precious 
metals, a new means of that commer- 
cial spirit which was obviously des- 
tined to be the regenerator of Europe. 
Force was the master and the impulse 
of the Ancient World. Mutual interest 
was to be the master and the impulse 
of a world appointed to be urged 
through a nobler and more ulutary 
career. To crown all, arose that art 
of arts, by which knowledge is pre- 
sented, propagated, and perpetuated ; 
by which the wisdom of every age is 
accumulated for the present, and trans- 
mitted to the future ; by which a sin- 
gle mind, in whatever obscurity, may 
speak to the universe, and make its 
wrong, its wisdom, and its discovery, 
the feeling and the possession of all ; 
—that only less than miracle, the art 
of printing. 

But in this expanse of imperial and 
intellectual splendour, there was one 
lingering cloud, which, though parti- 
ally repelled, must have rapidly re- 
turned and overspread the whole. As 
in the ancient Roman empire, idolatry 
degraded the natural understanding of 
the people, and finally corrupted their 
habits into utter ruin, idolatry had 
assumed the paramount influence in 
the rising European empire, — with the 
same seat, the same ambition, and still 
deeper and more corruptiDg arts of su- 
premacy. 

To rescue Europe, one of those 
great instruments tliat Providence re- 
serves to awake or restore the hopes of 
nations, was summoned. 

Martin Luther was bom on the lOtli 
day of November 1483, at Eisleben, a 
small town in the county of Mansfeld 
and electorate of Saxony. His father, 
John Luther, was employed in tlie 
mines, in whi^ he had raised himself, 
by his intelligence and good conduct , 
to pro]Mjrty anil TcsjK'Ctahility, and held 
the otficc of n local magistrate. 

To his mother, Margaret Liudo 
uian, a woman of known piety and 
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virtue,* Luther chiefly attributed hia 
«arly ardour for devotion. At E isle- 
ben he ivas placed under the tuition 
of a man of learning, George .d^milius. 
At fourteen he was sent to scluiol at 
Magdeburgh. From which, after a 
year, he was transfirred to a distin- 
guished Beniiimry at Eisenach, under 
the care of the Franciscans. Here the 
first evidences of the vigour of his 
application and abilities were given in 
his Bcliool successes, his ktiowledge of 

the abstruse grammar of the day, and 
tlie spirit and ease of his Latin versi- 
fication, t 

In 150S, this distinguished pupil 
was transferred to the College oi' Kr- 

furt, wliere he made himself master 
of the Aristotelic logic, and of the 
more valuable knowledge of the La- 
tin classics, then becoming popular 
from the authority of Erasmus. <iret'k 

and Hebrew were comparatively un- 
known ; for the first professorship of 
Greek in the 11 niversity of Witten burg 
was that of Melaiicthon, sixteen years 
after. 

In 1303, Luther took the degree of 
Master of Arts ; and now, completed 
in all the science and fame that uni- 
, versifies could give, he was urged by 
his family to apply himself to the 
study of the law, as the most emi- 
nent roid to fortune. His mind al- 
ready pointed to theology, but he gave 
way to opinion, and began a reluctant 
study of the Civilians. A singular 
accident changeii the course of his life ; 
deprived the law of a man whose elo- 
quence and sagacity might have con- 
ferred new honours on the profession, 
but whose daring \igour and lofty de- 
votion of heart were destined to la- 
bours liefore which all human honours 
sink into nothing. 

In 150i, Luther, walking in the 
fields one day with Alexius, a young 
friend, was overtaken by a thun- 
der storm, and saw with terror and 
sorrow his friend struck dead at his 
side. At this frightful catastrophe the 
thought of the utter uncertainly of 
Lfe, and of the neciSfiity of devoting 
it to the preparation for the final hour, 
smote him. It was the monastic age, 
and piety could conceive no higher 
form of service to God or man Uian 
seclusion within conventual walls. On 
the spot he made a solemn vow to ab- 
jure the world and uke the eowl. 


The determination was communi- 
cated to hia parents, and after some 
remonstrance on this sacrifice of emo- 
luments and distinctions) was com- 
plied with. But his younger friends 
and relatives were still to be acquaint- 
ed with his retirement from life. This 
was done in a curiously characteristic 
manner. Luther was, like most of his 
countrymen, attached to music; he 
saii '4 and performed with skill. lie 
Bunnnoned his friends to an evening 

entertuinment— pave them music, and 
at the close declared to them his un- 
changeable resolution to bid farewell 
to the habits and pursuits of ritan. 

Ill 15(),S l.tiilur became a member 

of the Aiigustines at Erfurt. He com- 
menced his career with that fulness of 
determination which formed so stri- 
king a feature of his life. He sent 
back his lay habits to his father's 
house, returned his Master of Arts* 
ring, and declared his intention of 
dianging his Christian name for that 
of Augustine. He not merely sub- 
mitted to the severe discipline which 
was prescribed by the rules, however 
practically evadetl by the members of 
the religious orders ; he couried tluir 
extreme rigour, and soon became n - 
markable;]; for his mortiticutions, his 
labours, his fasting, and his prayer. 
He abandoned all hi.s pic\iou^ studies, 
and took w'ith hiin only \’irgil and 
EiautU'; ; tlic latter ii singular choice, 
but which wc cannot attribute to a 
love for its ptculiar style in the mind 
of a young ascetic w^ho had so sternly 
renounced tlie tlioughts of the worhl. 

But the personal drudgeries of tlu‘ 
conventual life were not less severe, 
and were more galling, than even its re- 
ligious restrictions. Among other offi- 
ces, Luther w'as coinpelleil to stand 
porter at thegaUf ; he wa.-^sent through 
the town with u bag at his back to beg 
for the convent. But this constant 
succession of mean labours, which at 
once deprived him of time for study, 
and occupied it in pursuits exhausting 
and humiliating, at length became too 
heavy for e ven the vigorous buoyancy 
of his mind, and he sunk into a state 
of despimdency which rapidly influ- 
enced ills religious opinions. . To find 
his way out of this labyrinth, he ap- 
*plied to the head of the Augustines in 
Germany, Staupitz, a man of sense and 
feeling. Staupitz recommended to the 
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inquirer submission to tbe course of 
bis duty ; but sent to the Prior of the 
Convent the more effectual command 
to relieve him from those drudgeries, 
mid give time for study to a mind 
which he already pronounced* likely 
to render distinguished services to reli* 
gion. 

At this period the Bible had never 
been in the hands of Luther. Frag« 
meiits of it were read in the church 
service, but beyond this the wisdom 

of Revelation was a dead letter. The 
Faculty of Theology at Paris, then 
one of the most distinguished sources 
of literature, had just branded itself 
to all succeeding ages by the declara- 
tion that “ Religion was undone if the 
study of Greek or Hebrew were per- 
initted.*'t And the general opinion of 
the Romish Ecclesiastics seems to have 
been comprehended in the speech at- 
tributed to a popular monk, — '' They 
have invented a new langunge which 
they call (ireek ; you must be on your 
guard agaiiiKC it- There is in the 
hands of many a hook which tliey call 
the New Testament ; it is a book full 
of daggers and poison. As to the He- 
brew, It is certain that whoever learns 
It iiiiint<liate]y becomes a dew.*' 

The year 1.507 was a inenjorable 
epoch in the lil’e of this great servant 
of rtligion. It was the year in which 
the Jiible first fell into his hands. He 
had, just taken orders, when he found 
a iicglcctwi Latin copy of the Scrip- 
tures lying in the library of the con- 
vent. The subject install lly laid hold 
of his mind, lie was astoiiislied to 
discover the grossness oi the monastic 
doctrines, itsoinissious, interpolations, 
and false reacliiigh of the divine word* 
The study becuine at once fearful and 
delightfui to him. Deprived of all 
assibiancc in an inquiry wliiih had 
been hitherto closed on ChrLstendoin by 
the Papacy, he was driven to his own 
resources ; and he suffered no text of 
the Biicred volume to escape him with- 
out the most eager effort to ascertain 
its meaning. Like all men who thus 
study Scripture, which will not give 
its holy wisdom to the negligent, the 
hasty, or the proud, he found its dif- 
ficulties ranitlly clearing before him, 
bis knowledge increasing, and his con- 
viction of the profound wisdom of iiw 
Bpiration, and the irresistible truth of 
Christianity, growing more strongly 
upon his mind. This result hgs been 


promised to all who will seek for the 
truth in sincerity, humility, and prayer. 
If there be any one exercise of tne hu- 
man heart and understandiiigon which 
the eternal spirit of the Almighty pre-a 
eminently descends, it is to bless and 
enlighten the conscientious search in- 
to the wisdom of tbe Bible. But min- 
gled with those elevating sensations 
were others that belong to the weak- 
ness of our mortal nature. I.uther's 
whole previous system of thinking on 
religious subjects was to be swept away, 
before tbe great foundation for his 
purififid knowledge was to be laid. 
The strong discordance betw'een his ha- 
bitual conceptions and the new and un- 
earthly teaching of the inspired word 
disturbed him, and there were periods 
wlien he fell into such despondency as 
to fet*l himself ready to expire. The 
terrors of divine justice exemplified in 
the punishment of the infidel and cri- 
minal, pressed with painful strengthon 
his imagination, until he was urged, by 
this very conflict of mind, to examine 
more deeply into the grounds of the Di- 
vine mercy. He has been known to hurry 
away from a dispute on doctrine, and, 
overi>owered by the struggles ot* his 
own heart, to ning hirnsedf on his bed 
ill an agony of supplication, repeating 
the words of the inspired apostle 
He hath concluded all in unbelief, 
that he might have mercy upon all," 
Those trials are well known to the 
history of conversion, and if they do 
not occur with equal force in all in- 
stances of a change from natural dark- 
ness to the knowledge of God, yet they 
have taken place in many of the most 
vigorous intellects, and holiest hearts, 
of the Christian world. 

Rut the first efforts of the awakened 
understanding, to relieve itself from 
those throes of conscience, are often 

marked by human weakness. Luther, 
like thousands in his situation, seems 
to have sought relief in a more vigo- 
rous observance of personal mortifica- 
tion. Fasting was the great conven- 
tual Standard of virtue. Luther, when 
be was to celebrate mass, abstained 
from food between midnight and noon. 
He sometimes even fasted for three 
days together. This discipline, joined 
to his intense study, threw him into a 
violent illness. But his illness was 
probably more of tbe mind than of the 
body, for it was to the mind that the 
medicine was applied. £ven in the 
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ignorance anil corruption of the con- 
ventual life, God had not left himself 
without witnesses. An old brother of 
the Order, who attended his sick-bed^ 
discoursed with him on the remis- 
sion of sins/' and finally brought him 
to the conviction that Justification 
was of grace, by faith.** 

In the Superior of the AugustineSi 
too, Luther found at once a protector 
and a giudc ; Staupitz commended his 
application to the Scriptures, and ad- 
vised him to make himself an able 

textualis, et localis a master of 
the leading doctrines, and quick at the 
quotation of Scripture language! 

To those essential acquirements Lu- 
ther added the important one of fluency 
of public speaking, a faculty indispen- 
sable to his public effinit, and which he 
cultivated by preaching for his bre- 
thren in the churches of the surround- 
ing villages. 1 bus furnished with the 
knowledge, the will, and the active 
ability for the work of God, his time 
was at length come to be called into a 
service before which the glories of the 
world arc a dream. 

In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the art of printing had been dis- 
covered. Before the close of the cen- 
tury, the spirit of this wonder-working 
discovery had transpired, in an almost 
universal conviction of the value of 
literature to the prosperity and honour 
of nations. In 1495, the German 
Electors, in their assembly at Worms, 
passed a resolution in favour of the 
erection of universities in their several 
states. Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 
a man whose U^mper and wisdom well 
entitled him to the name of ** the 
Sage/* lost no time in acting on this 
auspicious resolution, and founded the 
far-famed University of Wittemberg. 
Staupitz was apidiea to for bis recom- 
mendation of a scholar of his order, 
and be named Luther, who was ap- 
pointed to the professorship of logic m 
1 508, at the age of twenty-five. One 
of those signal circumstances now oc- 
curred, which impressed its character 
on his future life. Seven of the Au- 
gustine convents in Saxony, having 
quarrelled with the Vicar-gencralof the 
Order on discipline, the question was 
referred, as usual, to Rome ; and it is 
an evidence of the early and general 
respect for Luther, that nc was chosen 
as the delegate.* 

llumcopcned an overwhelming scene 


on the eyes of the German scholar and 
divine. He had in his convent ima- 
gined, that in the central city of the 
church, he should find himself in the 
supreme seat of Christian virtue. He 
found himself suddenly plunged into 
a centre of worldliness and insidious 
policy, of religious indifference and 

o^n licentiousness. The spirit of 
Cnristianity had been long extinguish- 
ed in the perpetual intrigues of a court 
struggling to preserve its influence in 
the furious rivalries of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. The decencies of 
religious ceremonial were forgotten or 
perverted, in the insolent levity, or 
fantastic innovations, of a clergy dege- 
nerated into political minions, and too 
necessary to the vices of their supe- 
riors, to be in awe of discipline, in- 
dividual life was a tissue of the most 
desperate excesses of inofiigacy and 
blood. The restraints which have been 
since imposed on popery by the pre- 
sence of a pure religion, were not then 
present to tame and rebuke this auda- 
city of vice ; and Luther saw Rome in 

the fuD riot of the grand corruption of 
Christianity, inflated by a thousand 
years of poWer, fearless of change, and 
maddened by the terrible delusion that 
I’rovidence suffers to thicken round tlie 

head and heart of the wilful rejectors 
of its wisdom. 

1 would not,** said he often after- 
wards, have missed, for a thousand 
fiorins, the lesson given to me by iiiy 
journey to Home." The lesson was 
destined to work mighty consequences. 

The profligate extension of the doc- 
trine of Iridulgciiccs at length called 
forth the great llcformer. ;l 
From the year 1100, Indulgences 
had been among the sources of papal 
revenue. To stimidatc the CruAders, 
Urban 11. granted the remission of 
all penances to those who should em- 
bark in the enterprises for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land. The next 
use of Indulgences was for the sup- 
port of the fanatical and furious w^ar 
against the Waldcnses. To make 
Uometlie centre of unity to Christen- 
dom, and to collect within it the chief 
personages of Europe, had long been 
a policy of the papal court, with re- 
spect to both power and revenue. In 
1300, Boniface VIII. [proclaimed for 
this purpose, the Jubilee, a grand 
general meeting of the subjects of the 
liomish faith at Home, for a mouth,—" 
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to be renewed every fifty years. To 
allure the multitude. Indulgences were 
published to the European world. The 
Jubilee was found so productive to 
the papal treasury, that the half cen- 
tury was deemed too slow a return, 
and Urban VI. reduced the years to 
thirty-three : Paul II. went further 
still, and reduced them to twenty- 
five. The Jubilee, which returned in 
1.^00, under Alexander VI. exhibited 
the deeper scandals of a profligate in- 
stitution^ adding to its original cor- 
ruption, the daring scorn of virtue and 
public feeling that grows from long 
impunity.* 

The Indulgences, once the simple 
release of the penitent from the cen- 
sures or penances of the church, had 
soon assumed the more important cha- 
racter of a release from the guilt of 
human offences, and the presumed 
sentence of Heaven. The merits of 
the Saints had been reinforced by the 
merits of the Saviour; the Pope, thus 
furnished with an unlimited stock of 
applicable innocence, declared himself 
in a condition to make the peace of 
every culprit, living or dead ; and the 
sinner wlio was opulent enough to sa- 
tisfy the papal price of salvation, was 
at once secure from the visitations of 
Divine justice, and was empowered 
even to purchase* the release of his less 
lucky Tcdatives from the fires of x)ur- 
gatory, past, present, and to come. 

The election of Leo X. precipita- 
ted the crisis. Leo, educated in the 
love of the Arts, a personal voluptu- 
ary, of cxTCnsive habits, and of that 

cpicurea^pirit which looked only to 
putting ^bff the evil day, had drawn 
deeply on the wealth of the Popedom. 
To rai||^ money became indispensable, 
and he attempted it under the double 
pretext of the war against the Turks, 
and tlie building of St Peters. Large 
sums were raised by the sale of Indul- 
gences throughout Europe, and the 
money was instantly absorbed by the 
expenditure of the wasteful and gid- 
dy court of Horae. Hut the sum to 
be cxtorteil from Saxony was appro- 
priated to the payment of an early 
debt of Leo to his sister Magdalen,T 
incurred when, in the time of Alex- 
ander VI. he had 6ed to Genoa. The 
payment of this debt was probably a 
matter of peculiar importance to the 
PoiHi, for it was through the influence 


of Magdalen's husband, 'Franches- 
chetto Cibo, an illegitiinate son of 
Innocent VIII., that he had been 
created Cardinal at the age of four- 
teen, and thus placed within sight of 
the papal throne. Magdalen appoint- 
ed, as her receivers, Arcemboldi, a man 
remarkable for his extortion, and Al- 
bert, Archbishop of Mentz and Mag- 
deburgh. Albert delegated the office 
to Tctzcl, a Dominican monk, of sin- 
gularly reprobate character, but whose 
reckless violence in the collection of 
this unpopular tribute probably wiped 
away his sins, in the eyes of the supe- 
rior plunderers. 

Tetzel was a Dominican, a member 
of the order which had usurped the 
most extraordinary jrawer ever pos- 
sessed by Monks, the masters and 
agents of the Inquisition, the haugh- 
tiest opponents of all efforts at re- 
formation, and the most furious per- 
secutors in an age of religious tyranny. 
The new delegate was known for his 
activity, his popular address, and his 
contempt of principle. In his ha- 
rangues on the efficacy of Indulgences 
he gave the most revolting license to 
liis tongue, and by alternate terror and 
temptation, wrought strongly upon 
the popular feelings. By a singmar 
coincidence, Luther, at this period, 
had been preparing lectures for Iiis 
class on the Scripture grounds of re- 
pentance. Indulgences made a na- 
tural portion of the subject, j; Ho 
found himself ignorant of their his- 
tory ; he was thus urged to examine 
their origin ; and the results of his 

inquiry were speedily made known in 
his surprise and scorn at the whole 
guilty pretension. 

An accident in the course of his 
professional duty brought his disco- 
very into action. Luther, like priests 
of his order, regularly took his seat in 
the confessional. But in the year 
1517, when Tetzers Indulgences were 
become popular, it was found that the 
purchasers refused to undergo the or- 
dained penances, II on the ground that 
they were already remitted by the In- 
dulgence. T.uther, in his strong dis- 
gust at this evasion of the ancient dis- 
cipline, refused to give the absolution. 

’ They applied to Tetzel. The Domi- 
nican, eager for the credit of his com- 
modity, and secure in the protection 
of the Komish See, expressed the 
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haughtiest contempt for the interfe- 
rence of an obscure German monk, and 
followed up his scorn by the more 
formidable threat of throwing Luther, 
and all who adhered to him, into the 
prison of the Inquisition. As one of 
the commission charged with the ex- 
tirpation of heresy, he could have ef- 
fected his purpose at a word ; and to 
give evidence of his being in earnest, 
Tetzel ordered a pile for the burning 
of heretics to be raised ; where all 
might see and learn the peril of re- 
monstrating with the delegate of the 
popedom. 

It is one of the idle rumours of late 
years, that Luther’s opposition arose 
from discontent at the sale of Indul- 
gences being taken out of the hands 
of the Augustines. But these monks 
never had been eroploved in the sale 
in Germany. The charge was not 
dreamt of in the Reformer's lift time — 
it has been openly abandoned by the 
more distinguit^lieil of the Uotnish his- 
torians — and, ill addition, Luther was 

at this period a monk, a public adhe- 
rent of the popedom, and a personal 
admirer of Leo, whose vices were still 
overshad ow*ed, at the distance of Ger- 
many, by his love of literature, his 

munificence, and his rank as the head 
of Christendom. 

The true cause of his hostility — 
the noble and generous hostility of 
truth and virtue, to the most corrupt- 
ing means of the most corrupting de- 
lusion that ever broke down the mo- 
rals or the liberty of man — was in its 
palpable contradiction of Scripture. 
Luther instantly applied himself to 
the proof. The forms of his scholastic 
education still clung to him, and he 
tlirew the question into the shape of 
a controversy in the schools. He pub- 
lished his celebrated ninety-five Tro- 
positions, embracing the whole doc- 
trine of Penance, Purgatory, and In- 
dulgences, bung them on the church 
door in one of the thoroughfares of 
Wittemberg, and challenged a public 
disputation. The preamble of Uiis 
paper was os follows ; 

Aroore et studio elucidandte veri- 
tatis hfec subscripta I'hemata disputa- 
bttU^ Wittembergia;, prscsidente 11. 
P. Martino Luthero, Eremitano Au- • 

C iano, Artium ct S. Theologise 
tro, ejusdem ibidem ordinario 
Liectore. 


Quare petit, ut qui non possunt 
verbis nra^sentes noblacum disputare, 
agant id literis absentes. 

In nomine Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi. Amen.** • 

The challenge was not accepted, and 
he published his ** Propositions/* This 
was virtually the first sound of the 
Reformation. The public mind was 
now, for the first time, turned to the 
great controversy between Ueligion and 
Idolatry. Luther's letter, sent ut the 
same time to Albert, Archbishop of 
Alentz, briefly contains the principles 
of his doctrine. 

** 1 do not coTuplain,” said he, so 
much of the luuuner in which the 
Indulgences are published, (which I 
have not witnessed,) as of the inju- 
ries w'hich they must do to the mul- 
titude, who believe, tliat if they pur- 
chase these pardons, they are secure 
of their salvation, and safe from fu- 
ture piini&hinent. The souls intrust- 
ed to your care, arc thus stimulated to 
wliut w'ill lead them to ruin, and how 
hard must be the account which you 
will have to rendi^r to (iod for all 
those I ]«'rom this cause 1 could be 
silent no longer ; for no one can he 
certain of bis salvation by any gift 
conferred on him by a bisho[K lit is 
by the oka is oe God atone that 
salvation can be obtained ! 

** W^ot ks of piety and charity are in- 
finitely better than Indulgences, and 
yet they are not preached to the peo- 
ple with so great pomp or zeal, nay, 
they are siipplanUti by Indulgences. 

The first and only duty of In- 
shops, is to instruct the people in the 
gospel and tlie love of Christ. Jesus 
never commanded Indulgences to be 
published. What horror, tlterefore, 
must that bishop experience, and how 
great his danger, if he allow the sale 
of Indulgences to be substituted among 
his dock for the doctrines of Revela- 
tion. Shall not Christ say to such 
personH, ye strain at a gnat and swal- 
low a camel ? What can I do, most 
excellent prelate and illustriousprincc, 
but entreat you, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to direct your attention to this 
subject, to destroy the book which 
you have sanctioned by your arm8,t 
and impose on the preachers of Indul- 
gences a very different way of recom- 
mending them, lest some one should 
arise aud confute both them and that 
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hook, to the mat vcproadi of your 
Highness. The consequences of tills 
I diead extremely, and I fear it must 
hapiien, unless a speedy remedy be 
applied." 

This letter shewed equally that he 
had yet to learn the insincere charac- 
ter of the Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
and to form his own views into conh* 
dence and system. The time for both 
was at liancl. 

The Propositions produced so power- 
ful airefFect on the mind of Germany, 
that Tetzel found himself compelled 
to stoop to the controversy. He pub« 
lislicd two theses, comprehending the 
extraordinary number of one hundred 
and fifty^six propositions, and in an 
assembly of three hundred monks com- 
bated the obnoxious tenets. But, by 
taking the Pope's infallibility as the 
groundwork of his proof, he left the 
question as oixjn as before; his ground- 
work was denied, and the disputation 
closed in liis buruiiig Luther's book, 
and ill the stiuleuts of Wittemberg 
burning his in retaliation. 

But the authority of the Pope was 
stDl resistless. Ages of dominion, the 
unhesitating homage of the immense 

f >riosthoo<l, who lorded it over the pub- 
ic mind of Europe with the jealousy 
and the vindictiveness of superstition ; 
and the popular ignorance, which saw 
in the IVnitift'thc fountain of faith, of 

tcnqiorul authority, and of supernatu- 
ral powers, had accumulated a weight 
of sovereignty on the popedom that 
hiul never before been ]K>ssessed by 
man. Among the most striking proofs 
of this prescriptive power, is Luther’s 
prostration before tlie Homan throne, 
while he assailed, with the most he- 
roic vigour, the abominations of its 
subordinates. Of Leo, whose personal 
character was hitherto undeveloped in 
Germany, and in whom he saw only 
the Monarch of the Church, Luther 
long spoke with almost Bubmissive ve- 
neration. 

But what can this most excellent 
person do alone in so great a confu- 
sion is the language of some of hia 
letters on the church disturbances. 

One who is worthy to have been 
Pontiff in better times, or in whose 
pontificate the times ou^t to have be- 
come better. In our age, we deserve 
only such Popes as Julius the Second 
or Alexander the Sixth, or some atro- 
cious monsters similar to what the 
poets have create J ; for even in Home 
VoL. XX \\ 


hersdf, nay, in Rome more than any* 
where else, good popes are held in ri- 
dicule.'^ 

Of his theses against the comtptionfl 
of the Church he had the same fears. 
He was eminently anxious that they 
should not be construed into any at- 
tempt towards shaking off his allegi- 
ance to his spiritual sovereign. Start- 
led at his own celebrity, he made it 
Uie subject of frequent and sincere 
aimlogies to his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. In his letter, written in 1518, 
to Jerome Scultetus, the Bishop of 
Brandenburg, lie explains the neces- 
sity which urged him to publication. 

On the appearance of the new 
doctrine of Indulgences, not only my 
intimate friends, but many who were 
unknown to me, requesteu by letters, 
and verbally, my opinion. For some 
time I avoided any open declaration, 
but at last the dispute became so vio- 
lent, that 1 was induced to go so far 
as even to incur the danger of oliend- 
ing the Pope ! 

But what could I do ? It was not 
in my own power to determine any 
thing upon the subject, and I was afraid 
to contradict those whom I wished to 
respect. They, however, argued so 
plausibly, in attempting to prove what 
is false and vain, that they arrestcil 
my attention, and fairly involved me 
ill the controversy. That I might 

please both parties, I judged it most 
expedient neither to assent nor dissent 
from either, but, in the meantime, 
to reason upon the subject until the 
Church should determine what our 


opinions ought to be ! I therefore 
published a disputation, and invited 
all {lersons publicly to declare their 
seiitimeiits. As I knew several very 
learned men, I requested them in pri- 
vate to open their minds to me. I 
perceived that neither the doctors of 
the church, nor the canonists, gene- 
rally supported iny opinions. There 
were only a few canonists and scho- 
lastic doctors who seemed to approve, 
and even those were not very hearty 
in their concurrence. 

I gave a general challenge upon 
the subject of Indulgences, but no 
one appeared. I then perceived that 
•my published disputations were dis- 
persed more widely than I had wish- 
ed, and were everywhere received, not 
as matter of discussion, but of posi- 
tive affirmation. 1 was therefore com- 


pelled, contrary to my hope and wish, 
K 
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to publish the arguments (br my Pro- 
positions^ and thus expose iny Igno- 
rance. I thought it better to incur 
the sham^ of bSng dt^cient in know- 
Icdgc^ than to allow those to remain 
in error^ who took it for granted that 
iny Propositions were asserted as un- 
doubted truths. Of the accuracy of 
son>e of them I myself was doubtful 
— ^of several I am ignorant. Some 
persons deny them— I assert none }>er- 
tinaciously. I submit them all to the 
Holy Church and the Pope." 

Yet even in these humble acknow- 
ledgments, the Bminess of Luther^s 
love of the sacred truth, let it lead 

him where it would, is expressed with 
resistless simplicity. 

It is most iust that I should lay 
at your feet wnat I have beim em- 
ployed ill. I not only give you leave 
to blot out whatever you think fit, but 
T shall not be concerned if you should 
burn the whole. Not that I stand in 
dread of the bulls and threats of those 
who, not knowing what it is to doubt, 
wish to circulate whatever they dream 
as gospel. Their audacity, joined to 
their ignorance, induced me not to 
give way to my own fears. Had not 
the cause been one of so great import- 
ance, no one should have known me 
beyond my own corner. If the work 
be not of God, I do not pretend that 
it should be mine, l.rt it come to 
nothing, and be claimed by no one. 

1 ought to seek nothing else, than that 
1 should not be the occasion of error 
to any one." 

But the hazard of rousing papal 
wrath, and the tremendous conse- 
quences of that wrath, were too well 
known by German examples, not to 
tiave been contemplated by I.utlur. 
In an epistle to Staiipitz, as the head 
of Ills order, enclosing the printed de- 
fence of the Propositions for the Pope's 
perusal, he speaks in the Miirit of one 
prepared»for the lost sacrifices. 

** 1 request that you will send these 
trifles of mine to that most excellent 
{Kvntifr, Leo the Tenth, that they may 
serve to plead my cause at Home. 
Not that I wish you to be joined with 
me in the danger ; for it is my desire 
that those things may be done at my 
own hazard. I expect that Christ, as* 
judge, will pronounce what is right 
by the moutn of the Pop(‘. To those 
of my friends who would alarm rnc 
for the consequences, I have nothing 
else to say, than wind Rcuchlin said. 


* He who is poor has nothing to fear ; 
he can lose nothing.' 1 possess nomo- 
perty, neither do 1 desire^ny. There 
remains to me only a frail body, ha- 
rassed by continual illness, and if they 
take away my life by open violence or 
Stratagem, they make me but little 
poorer. I am satisfied with the jios- 
session of my Redeemer and Propitia- 
tor, the Lord .Jesus Christ, whom I 
sliall praise as long as 1 exist. If any 
one be unwilling to join with me in 
these praises, what is that to me ? Let 
him raise his voice after his own fa- 
shion. I'he Lord Jc^us will save mo 
for over.” 

Luther was soon forced again into 
the field. He was told that the brctli- 
ren of his order dissented from soim' 
principles of his doctrine ; and he de- 
termined to bring the matter to a de- 
cision. Having previously published 
twenty-eight Propositions in Divinity, 
with twelve Corollaries, against tln^ 
Greek philosophy, which it was the 
extraordinary habit of the time to in- 
troduce into theological discussions, 
he set out on foot for Heidelberg, lln^ 
place of the annual assembly of the 
Augustin iaiis. The result of the con- 
troversy was tiiumphant. All the 
Wittemberg doctors," says his letter 
to one of his former teachers, nay, 
the whole university, with the ex- 
ception of one licentiate, Sebastian, 
are now of my way of thinking ; anil 
many ccck'siastics and respectable ci- 
tizens now unanimously say, that they 
bad neither heard nor known Christ 
ami the gopel before.*^ 

Ilut the most important share of the 
triumph was the public connexion of 
Martin Bucer, already famous as a 
scholar, with the new doctrines. Hii- 
cx'T took notes, applied for explana- 
tions to Luther, and published an ac- 
count of the controversy, respectful 
to the opponent monks, but highly 
commendatory of Luther. 

On his return from Rome, in 1 500, 
Luther had taken the degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity : A title from which 
all his subsequent distinctions may Im; 
derived. As Doctor, he. had obtained 
the right of teaching publicly as welt 
as privately ; and Frederick, the Elec- 
tor, attended some of his sermons, witli 
whose force and simplicity ho was s(t 
much struck, that, on the preaclier’s 
desiring to devote himself solely to the 
Study of divinity, the Elector pcrniit- 
ttd iiim to vacate ,*he chair of logic 
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for that of theology. The additional 
vigour thus given to his studies^ and 
the additioi|al influence to his author 
rity, were among the most palpable 
sources of the lleforination. 

But the great struggle for religious 
and civil freedom was now at hand. 
A new element was mingled in tlie 
conflict, from which Protestantism, 
like a new creation, was to be sum- 
moned by a spirit not less than that 

of the Supreme. The papal exactions 
had exhausted the Romish vassals, as 
the papal tyranny had disgusted their 
prince's. A feeling of scorn for the 
notorious ignorance of the Romish ec- 
clesiastics was rising in the age of re- 
stored literature, to reinforce the civil 
discontent. The proverbial duplicity 
of the Romish court made its friends 
doubtful — the wasteful luxury which 
scandalized tlic devout^ drained the 

lM)or ; and the restless ambition of a 
power, which was to become great only 
by the pt'rpctual quarrels of Kurope, 

threatened to break up the whole long 
train of evil influence by which kings 
and people had been bowed at the Ro- 
man footstex)!. 

To the hifitorian nothing is more in- 
tricate than those siulddi changes of 
human feeling. To the man who seeks 
for wisdom by the light of Providence, 
the cause is not seldom to bu found in 
the will of the King and Lord of aU 
human impulses, to protect the pro- 
gress of his religion. In the furious 
contests of the Cicrman princes, the 
alternate alienations and submissions 
of the empire to tlie papacy, and the 
eager intrigues which engrossed the 
court of Leo, the young religion found 
its best shelter; the storm raged among 
the ancients of the forest, while the 
lowly produce at their feet, more pre- 
cious in the eye of heaven than them 
all, was sufleredto flourish, and All it- 
self with healing virtue. In the midst 
of Italian subtlety, kingly violence, and 
popular indignation, the power of the 
priesthood was unnerved. Keener in- 
terests than those of angry monks ab- 
sorbed the soldiers and statesmen ot the 
time; and Luther, who a few years be- 
fore, would have perished in the flames 
of the Inquisition, passed unharmed, 
tliough not unmol^ted, through life, 
and went full of years and honours to 
his grave. 


In 1518 the old jealousy of the Ro- 
man Court b^an to form itself into a 
settled hostility to the (German Refor- 
mation, and Luther was the prominent 
oluect of vengeance. But it was not 
tliough t politic to make the Elector 
and the Empmr at once declare them- 
selves. Maximilian’s remembrance of 
the intrigues of Leo with France, had 
made him suspicious, and Frederic, 
with only the alternative of protecting 
or surrendering Luther, would noto- 
riously have decided for the cause of 
truth and justice. The Popish sub- 
tlety was now employed in securing 
Maximilian, and the Turkish threats 
of advancing into Europe furnished an 
instrument of which Leo made the 
most immediate and dexterous use. 

Selim the First, the son of Bajazrt, 
liad reposed from the conquest of the 
Asiatic provinces, only to prepare an 
irresistible armament for Uie seizure 
of the European.* A powerful fleet 
was to be directed against Rhodes, the 

bulwark of ChriEtcndoin in the Medi- 
terranean, and an army, composed of 
the invincible janizaries, was to march 
on Hungary. The Italian States and 
the Imperial were thus menaced at 

once ; and liCo was too intent on the 
increase of the napal influence to suf- 
fer the peril to lose any of its alarms 
through want of api>cals to the popu- 
lar imagination. Prayers were ordered 
for the safety of the civilized world, 
and a solemn exliortation was issued 
to all Christian princes to concentrate 
their vigour against the terrible enemy 
of aU, and with the ostensible object 
of forming a German league against 
the invader. Cardinal Thomas de Vio 
di Gaetc, better known as Cajetan, was 
dispatched to the Diet of Augsburg. 
The extinction of Luther and his doc- 
trine was unquestionably among the 
chief purposes of this mission. 

Cajetan s first proceeding was to con- 
ciliate Maximilian. The gniperor had 
oi>enly declared his resentment against 
Leo, and his disgust at the whole sys- 
tem of the papal policy. Had not 
Leo deceived me, he was heard to 
exclaim, he would have been the 
only pope whom 1 could have called 
an honest man.”t Cajetan proposal 
in the diet, as papal legate, that a por- 
tion of tlie eburen revenues shoulil be 
placed at the Kini^eror's disposal for the 
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Turkifili war. The result of this pa- 
latable concession immediately appear- 
ed iu an imperial letter, datra Augs* 
burg, August the 5th, declaring Lu- 
ther's opinions ** heretical and dun- 
liable ; acknowledging the Pope’s right 
to judge of doctrine ; entreating Leo 
to extinguish the new heresj, and 
pleddng the imperial power to observe 
the decision of Rome, and to compel 
its observance throughout theempire." 
Rut the progress of this negotiation 
had already encouraged Leo to the ha- 
bitual violence of the papacy. And 
on t)ie 7th of August, two days after 
the dis]>atch of the imperial letter, 
l^utbcr was thunderstruck by a sum- 
mons to appear within sixty days at 
Home. The fate of those who had 
once fallen into the papal grasp was a 
terrible omen. The dungeon for life, 
or the scaffold, were before him, and, 
as if to give double assurance of his 
ruin, he found appointed for his judges, 
Prierio, and Ghinucci bishop of Asco- 
la. both of them furious public ar- 
raigners of his doctrine. 

in our age and country we fortu- 
nately can have no conception of the 
juslifit'd terror that must once have 
seized any man menaced by Koine, 
lie had from that moment no country ; 
to shelter him was to be accursed ; to 
protect him was to draw down the po- 
pular hatred, the public sword, and 
the indefatigable revenge of a power 
universal in its influence ; direct lord 
of the priesthood of all countries ; mas- 
tcr of a tliuusand secret ways of ven- 
geance, and remorseless in its thirst of 
hcrctjc blooil. Luther's friends, and 
every friend of the hopes of religion 
and freedom throughout Europe, trem- 
bled for the approaching sacrifice of 
this great antagonist of superstition 
and idavery. 

Rut his cause was in loftier hands 
than those of man. The Emperor 
{Vlaximilion's anxiety to secure the 
throne, at his death, to Charles, made 
the Elector of Saxony’s friendsliipof 
thehi^MtimportanM. Luther, when 
he had time to conuder bis position, 
saw where security lay, and, as a sub- 
ject of Saxony, petitionc^d Frederic to 
obtain that the commission for his trial 
should ait in Germany. This was ob- 
tained ; and Luihm*, nimished by his 
Lovcreigii with letters to the stimte. 


and principal people of Augsburg, and 
supplied for las immediate wants from 
the Rl^toal purse, arriv^ at Augs- 
burg ; in his own phrase, ‘‘pedesteret 
pauper.”* 

Hisletter to Melancthon exhibitatbe 
manliness and composure which were 
natural to his mind. 

** There is nothing new goinf^ on 
here, unless that this city is full of the 
rumour of my name, and that every 
one is desirous of seeing ErostratusT 
the incendiary. Continue to bdmve 
manfully, and to lead the youtli in the 
right path. I am willing to be sacri- 
ficed for them and you, if it he God’s 
will. 1 choose rather to die than re- 
cant what I have said, and become the 
occasion of casting disrepute on the 
most commendable studies. Italy is 
plunged in Egyptian darkness ; all arc 
Ignorant of Christ, and of the things 
tliat arc Christ’s, yet those are the men 
who are to remain masters of our faith 
and morals.” 

Yet it is a striking proof of the ex- 
traordinary prejudice exercised by the 
long continuance and unresishnl au- 
thority of the papal power, that Luther 
again shrunk from the coUiHioii, and 

Shrunk even after he had repelled (’a- 
jetaii in three several conferences, de- 
fying him to produce Scripture for his 
doctrine, and disdaining the attempt 
to argue from the schoolmen. Those 

conferences, which were private, closed 
by a threat of Cajetan to send his stub- 
born antagonist to Koine, anil by T.u- 
tber's writing a di'precalory letter, ad- 
mitting tliat it was his duty to have 
spoken with more reverence of the 
Tope ; promising to let the doctrine of 
Indulgences rest, if he should not be 
forced to resume by the violence of 
the llomit>h controversiaUsts, and de- 
siring that the whole controversy might 
be referred to Leo, for the settlement 
of his general conduct and doctrine. 
The whole of Luther's conduct, on 
this occasion, should be a lesson to 
those, who, in the moment of fancied 
vigour, expose ilicmsclvcs to persecu- 
tion. In all the great oonflicts of the 
faith, the most forward hove been go 
iicraUy the first to give way, while the 
meek, the slow, and the self-distrust- 
ing, have been the firmest in extremi- 
ty. Human presumption is often flung 
into shame by the approach of the real 
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trial. The mighty providence that 
loves the meek and (luiet spirit, will 
not give the jorown of inartyrilom to 
human rashness and vanity. The true 
]>reparative for the final struggle is the 
abjuration of our own strength, and 
the humble hope in the strength to be 
administered idone by the Eternal 
Source of fortitude and virtue. The 

S in Gethseinane may have been 
y revealed for our lesson ; the 
hloody sweat but an emblem of the 
terrors that can besiege the human 
mind in the prospect of a death of tor* 
turc ; and the command “ to pray that 
we may not be brought into trial/' 
but a result of the knowleflgc, that 
though the spirit may be willing to 
bear^ the human nature is made to 
shrink, the flesh is weak,*' and not 
to be trusted in the presence of despe* 
rate pain. 

Ilut Lutheris humiliating letter was 
ail iiselo.ssilfgradation. Whether from 

the convictiuu that he had oflcndcd 
tlic popedom beyond forgiveness, or 
iVum whiu seems the actual knowledge 
of intended violence ;* witliin three 
days of Ids letter, he mounted a horse 

provided hy his friend Staupitz, and 
before evening, was forty miles from 
Augsburg. Staupitz. Idncius, and the 
jirior of llu* Carmelites, with whom 
l.tuher had lodged, wisely fled a few 
ilay.s after. 

JjUhcr first work, on hi.s return, 
was the publication of Ids famous let* 
tiT to the Elector, detailing the con- 
ferences with Cajetan, and refuting 
the Dominican s arguments. He had 
now fully asetrtained that it had been 
his adversary's intention to send him 
to Uoiriu ; and the pathetic close of his 
letter shews deeply his resignation, 
and the sense of his danger. 

1 am almost prepared to submit 
to the pains of exile, for I perceive 
that iny enemies liavc laid snares for 
me on all sides ; nor do 1 know where 
1 can live in safety. What can I, a 
poor and humble monk, expect? or 
rather, what danger ought 1 not to 
dread, since so illustrious a prince is 
i'xiKmed to threats, unless he send me 
to Rome, or banish me from his ter- 
ritories ? Wherefore, lest any injury 
.should befall your highness on my ac- 
count, 1 am willing to forsake my na- 
tive country, and to go wherever a 


merciful God diall be pleaaefl to di. 

rect, leaving the issue to his will. 

** Therefore, most illustrious prince, 
I respectfully bid you farewell, and 
take my leave, with infinite thanks 
for all me favours that you have been 
pleased to confer upon me. In what- 
ever part of the world I may be, 1 
shall never be unmindful of your high- 
ness, but shall pray sincerely and grate- 
fully for your oappiness, and that of 
your family." 

But Frederic’s cautious habits had 
concealeil from Luther the strong in- 
terest which he took in the safety of 
the great ornament of his states, and 
object of religious honour through 
Germany. The resolution to protect 
him had been already adopted ; and 
the Elector's answer to an insolent 
rescript of the Legate, demanding 
that Luther should be banished from 
Saxony, and sent to Roirie, and de- 
claring that his pcsuleiit heresy 
should not be suffered to exist," sin- 
gularly displayed the determination 
of a prince, remarkable for Viis i>oliLic 
riductance to make an unneccsbary 
avowal of his opinions. 

Luther's appearance at Augsburg 
I consider as a fulfilment of all Uiat 
has boon tiroinised on my part. Not- 
withstanding the assurances that you 
gave me of allowing him to depart 
with tokens of your regard, a recanta- 
tion, I hear, was required of him be- 
fore the subject was sufficiently dis- 
cussed. 

y Alany learned men can see no- 
thing impious, unchristian, or hereti- 
cal in Luther’s doctrine ; and its chief 
opponents appear to be among those 
who do not understand it, or whose 

private interest stimulates them to op- 
position. 

“ I am always ready to do my duty 
as a Christian prince ; and am there- 
fore at a loss to conceive why there 
should be held out any such threats, 
as that the Court of Rome should fol- 
low up the cause, that Luther should 
be sent thither, or that he should be 
banished from my principality. 

He has, hitherto, been convicted 
of no heresy, and his baii^hinent 
;ivould be very injurious to the Uni- 
versity of Wittomberg. I ciicloswl 
ail answer to the other parts of your 
letter from Luther, whom I do not 
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consider in tlie light of a J^rctic, be- 
cause he has not been pbved such, 
and because it is consistent with jus* 
tice that he should have a hcarlnu/'* 

This letter was too decisive of the 
Elector's intentions^ to suffer Cajetan 

to hope for the sacrifice of the great 
Reformer. He returned to Rome, and 
found the fate of disapminted negotia- 
tors; he was charged with precipi- 
tancy, where no discretion couid have 
iiisur^ his success. The mortifica* 
tiou sunk deep in the proud spirit of 
the Dominican; he gradually with- 
drew from public life, and gave him* 
self up to the nobler occupation of ri- 
valling the Reformers, in those literary 
attainments which had so often put 
the ignorance of die Papal clergy to 
shame. During the eleven years of 
hU remaining life, he distinguished 
himself by the study of the original 
languages of the Scriptures, and still 
holds his rank among the most learned 
of Ills order. 

Miltitz, a Saxon and a layman, was 
next sent to soften what the sternness 
of the Romish prelate had failed to 
break down, lie invited Luther to a 
friendly conversation atliis rrietidSpa- 
latin s house at Altenbiirg,in January, 
1519. The conference was better fol- 
lowed by a supper, in which Luther's 
joyous and open nature indulged itself 
in the conversation of his intelligent 
countryman without overlooking the 
trueobjectof ^ery mission from Home. 
His letter to his superior Staupitz 
gives a brief yet characteristic account 
of the scene. Atquc vesperi, me ac- 
cepto convivio; ktati sumus, ct os* 
culo mihi dato, discessiinus. — Ego sic 
me gessi, quasi has ItMatm et simu- 
Utioties non iutclligcreui."t But the 
papal power was still the great over- 
shadowing influence of every mind of 
Europe, and no vigour of intellect was 
adequate to the idea of finally resist- 
ing the superstitious auth(»rity, or 
doubting the heaven-descended sanc- 
tity of the “ mighty mistress of the 
faith." Luther still most anxiously 
and sincerely drew tlie line between 
his rebuke of the guilty ^ents, and 
bis reverence for the immaculate 
source of Romish power. In his» 
letter of the .3d of Marcli 151.9 to the 
Pope, he declares himself overwhelm- 
ed with rqgret at the charge of disre- 
spect td'tm See. 


It is those, most holy Father, 
whom 1 have resisted, who have 
brought disrepute on iSie church. 
Under the shelter of your name, and 
by the coarsest pretexts, thc'y have 
gratified a detestable avarice, and put 
on the most revolting hy {locrisy. Now 
they proceed to throw on me the 
blame of the miscliief Uiat has hap- 
pened ; but I protest before God and 
man, this 1 never did, nor at present 

do wish to make any infringement on 
the power of the church or your holi- 
ness, confessing, in the fullest manner, 
that nothing in heaven or earth is to 
be preferred to it, except the power 

of Christ Jesus, who is Lord of all." 

Nothing can be more idle than the 
subscouent charges of hypocrisy which 
were Leaped upon die writer of this 
letter. Luther's whole spirit was sin- 
ccrity ; the original homage to Romo, 
the first lesson and tlie last in the livt s 
of subjects throughout the earth, 
which, w’ith the secular priest was the 

subject of all his teaching, and witli 
the regular was the very food on 
which his doctrine, his order, and his 
existence, ^ livcil, still rcsistetl the 
powers of the loftiest and freest minds. 

The darkness which enabled Home to 
work its evils so long undetected, 
hung round tlie genius, sogacitv, uiiil 
indepindence of mankind with iiii oji- 
pressive and iH'wildcring heaviness, 

from which Europe was to be reflteved 
by no energy born of human nature. 
A more resistless iiiHucnce, descend- 
ing from tlic throne of the Eternal 
Wisdom and Mercy, was to work the 
miracle. 

But the characters of the successive 
great leaders of the Hefonnation finely 
displayed that suitableness of means, 
which perhaps forms one of the most 
admirable and unquestionable proof's 
of the acting of Providence in the 
higher changes of nations. 

The mind of Luther was match- 
lessly adapted for the peculiar work 
that fell to his share. Enthusiastic, 
bold, and contemptuous of all conse- 
quences to himself, he lived and 
breathed only for the cause of truth ; 
the impression of the moment absorb- 
ed his whole ardent imagination, and 
whether the hereditary grandeur of 
the Popedom towered before hfs eye, 
or he looked into that deep and ancient 
gulf of tyranny and crime, fVom 
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whicli its false supremacy rose, he was 
ready to proclaim to the world with 
equal sincerity the reverence which 
over- shadowed his spirit, and the st^n 
reprobation which made him shrink 
from the " Mystery of Iniquity." 

No client of the Popedom has ever 
expressed more willing or more elo- 

? |uent submisbion ; but no convert 
roni darkness to light, no slave of su- 
perstition awakened to Christianity, 
no blind Bartimeus summoned from 
sitting by the road-side, and living on 
the alms of knowledge, to the sudden 
glory of intellectual day, and the still 
subliincr vision of the Eternal Son, 
the God, of lledemption, ever went 
forth with bolder and more resistless 
strength and scorn against the crown- 
ed and superb Pharisees and Satldu- 
cecs of the Popedom. The men who 
followed in the history of this noblest 
of all Revolutions were chiefly of more 
restrained and circumspect minds ; if 
few of them were Eutlier*s superiors 
ill tile scholarship of the age, their 
attainments were exercised with less 
of that heatllong and um:paring vigour 
which so often turns a controversialist 
into a personal enemy. With the in- 
nocence and holiness of the primitive 
times of Christianity, they mingled 
those feelings and manners which 
were require<1 by their contemporaries. 
OccaKioiiiil instances of rashness are to 
bo found among the most accomplish- 
ed of those extraordinary men, but 
the uncakiilating career of Luther’s 
mind had no successor. Every failure, 
not less than every exploit, in his pro- 
gress, is to be attributed to his emi- 
nent possission of one quality, the 
sincerest heart of mankind. It urged 
him to perpetual extrLmes ; where 
others knelt, he prostrated himself ; 

where otlicrs withheld obedience, he 
started up into the loftiest attitude of 
hostility. Such an arm was made to 
strike tile sword through the helmet 
of Popery, when the armed Tyrant 
stood in his ancient power, defying 
and crushing the strength and liopes 
of nations. Other means were requi- 
red, when the armour was thrown 
aside for the still more perilous cover- 
ture of subtlety and hypocrisy, and 
tlio lioary poisoner of kingly minds, 
and the gloomy stirrer-up of popular 
pAHsions, was to be uncloaked and un- 
cowled, and cast out naked before the 
world. 


But if Luther's sincerity often plun- 
ged him ii;^ difficulties which more 
prudent men would liave easily avoid- 
ed, we must not degrade so noble and 
so rare a quality, by forgetting that it 
led him rapidly to the highest truth, 
the knowledge of the Gospel. In all 
the stubbornness of his prejudices, the 
natural result of his temperament, wc 
And a knowledge of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that never was administered by 
the unassisted human understanding. 
It is an insult to religious sincerity, to 
doubt that such will always be its re- 
ward. The atheist, the deist, the ge- 
neral race of the negligent and scorn- 
ers of the Gospel, are false to them- 
selves when they tell us that they have 
been sincere in their search for truth. 
They never desired to find it. They 
desired to find some fiaw, some saucy 
excuse for a metaphysic sneer, some 
pert op|)ortunity for shewing that they 
were more sagacious, satirical, and 
foreseeing, than the believers in the 
wisdom of Go<i. They turned over 
the pages of the Bible to controvert 
the historian, and put the prophet to 
bhaine. They never approached it on 
their knees, with their heads bowe<1, 
as before the oracles of the supreme 
Lord of Wisdom, with the supplica- 
tion on their lips, that the wcaknm 
of their human intellect might he 
strengthened by the strength of tlie 
Divine ; that their natural blindness 
might be washed away in Uie fountain 
of that uncreated light which wells 
forth by the throne of the Eternal ; 
that all unworthy passion of huinati 

applause might he purified, and tJiat, 
let what will he the sacrifices, they 
might be led into tliat sacred and ele- 
vating knowledge which is better than 
life itself, and loftier, immeasurably 
loftier, than its haughtiest vanities. 

If the infidels of the last age had 
thus sought truth, they would have 
found it, aud the world would have 
been spared the guilt aud folly which 
at length burst out in tlie French Re- 
volution. If the champions and con- 
verts of Popery at this moment would 
do this. Popery would perish away 
like stubble in a flame. If they will 
not, their delusion will only gather 
thicker round them, until it engenders 
a Revolution to which the fury and 
the havoc of the past were but the 
convulsions and spectres of a dream. 


(To he concluded in ncdt Nutnher,) 
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QK WHAT OENEftAL fRTKCIPLES OUGHT 1BEI.AKD TO BE GOVERNED? 


No one c^in look at Ireland without 
beinp' convinced that the principles on 
which it has been for some time go* 
verned are fearfully erroneous. When 
public men cast the blame on religious 
strife and the Catholic Question/whine 
over party aiitmosity, and protcBt that 
things are as they are because Pro- 
testant and Catholic will not live in 
harmony, they only prove that they 
are disqualifieef by incapacity,or some- 
thing worse, for uttering a word on 
the subject. It is not only demonstra- 
ble that these causes could not possi- 
bly have prmluccd the alleged effects 
in despite of proper government ; but 
it is equally demonstrable that the af)- 
palling spectacle which Ireland exhi- 
bits has been prodaced by things 
which never could have had being un> 
der such government. It is not less 
certain, that the evils have become so 
gigantic, that they threaten the em- 
pire with fatal calamities^that if no 
remedy be applied, they must either 
dissolve the Union between Britain 
and Ireland, or render it a source of 
destruction to the best intcrcstsof both. 
A vital change of system in the go- 
verning of Ireland is the only thing 
which can save the British empire 
from tbc most heavy ills that could 

visit it. This is a fact which is now 
placed wholly above dispute, and, in 
consequence, the question — On what 
general principles ought Ireland to be 
goio^rncd f'— Ciills at the present mo- 
ment imperatively for discussion. The 
vast importance of this question would 
be increased, rather than diminished, 
by the removal of the Catholic disa- 
bilities. 

In placing it before us we have not 
to learn that it is our duty to pay no 
regard to persons ; and this duty we 
shall disenurge. In our use of the 
term government, wc must, however, 
beg our rcadeis to understand us to 
mean that impersonal, never-dying 
thing called government, and not the 
individuals who in succession compose 
it. The conduct of leading public 
men in fiiese davs is of a nature to 
make «very frienu of consistency anxi- 
ous ib ’ escape the disgust which the 
sight of it inspires ; and we shall speak 
without looking at, or remembering 
them personally. Wc must observe 
that it is not our object to inquire 


what particular measures would be- 
nefit the agriculture or trade, and 
abate the penury, of the Irish peoples 
looking at them separately. We wish 
to ascertain what general and leading 
principles of policy Government ought 
permanently to act on towards Ire- 
larkd, for the sake not of its interests 
only, but of those of the whole Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Our conviction is, that 
England and Scotland have been for 
some time, and are still, in course of 
frantic sacrifice to Ireland, to the ruin 
of all the best interests of the latter. 

Some time ago wc expressed our 
doubts whether a separate government 
in Ireland was productive of bent fit, 
and these doubts have been largely in- 
creased by oil that has since happen- 
ed. Wc fear it is as pernicious in 
practice as it is incongruous in theory, 
for the Unitetl Kingdom to have vir- 
tually two kings and cabinets, even 
though one king and cabinet be sub- 
ordinate to the other. We strongly 
suspect that this has a mighty share 
in causing the Uiiiud King<loiii to he 

in reality any thing but a united one. 

If the United Kingdom had but one 
government, the policy and measures 
for governing a part would naturally 
be tramed with reference to the in- 
terests of the whole. Ministers would 
feel that, in their conduct towards the 
Irish portion of the poimlation, they 
ought to keep in sight tiic good of the 
population at large. In general dis- 
cussion the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland would be regarded as 
one community, and the management 
of public affairs would be judged of 
accordingly. 

But under the present system, the 
British government naturally leaves 
Ireland in a great measure to the Irish 
one. The latter, of course, must not 
be dictated to, or guided in its con- 
duct and measures in its own depart- 
ment by others ; it has nothing to do 
with the governing of England ; it 
cannot look beyond that Irelarul to 
which its power is confined. To ex- 
pect it to act for the benefit of the 
•community at large— to consult the in- 
terests of the general population of the 
United Kingdom— would almost be, 
in its judgment, to expect it to usurp 
the functions of others, and violate its 
own duties. 

It 
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It (bllows that in various essential 
points Ireland is treated as a separate 
country, and from the anxiety to be- 
nefit it which prevails, it is almost 
treated as if it were the head of the 
empire, and England were only one of 
its dependencies. The line of policy 
at present followed and advocated may 
be described in these words : Ireland 
is practically a separate nation ; every 
thing which its interests call for must 
be done, no mutter what evil may flow 
therefrom to England ; and no mea- 
sure must be resorted to which may 
be adverse to its interests, separately 
looked at, however imperiously it may 
be called for by the ^neral interests 
cf the empire. 

We arc not sure that this system of 
divided government could, in any case, 
oi»erate otherwise than injuriously ; 
but at present, every thing conspires 
to extract from it the utmost measure 
of injury it is capable of yielding. 

The Uritish King holds his office for 
life, ami his Ministry is appointed for 

an indefinite period ; this jirotiuces set- 
tled and efficient government. But the 
Irish King, in the first instance, is on- 
ly appointed for a very short ttVm of 
years, and with every change of King, 
there must, of course, be a change of 
Irish Ministers. Ilis Suh-Majesty, 
when ho ascends his tlirone, cannot 
deign to follow the hcattii [mth of his 
predcccst'or ; he must not stoop to any 
inglorious second-hand matters ; he 
must have some splendid new system of 
his own, founded in no small degree on 
the ]>rinciple, that he ought to abandon 
or reverse the work of those he suc- 
ceeds. He goes to Ireland brimful of 
erroneous opinions, which hehas drawn 
from party and faction ; and he ap- 
plies them, without in<]uiriiig how far 

they are justified by the condition of 
his subjects. When he has been there a 
sufficient time for enabling liim to dis- 
cover his errors — obtain proper know- 
ledge ofi^lie real state of Irish society 
— lie vise ben efi cial measures — and gai ri 
the requisite personal friendships and 
influence for rendering such measures 
effective, he is removed. As soon as 
his government can well become a 
wise, beneficial, and stable one, it is 
dissolved ; and his successor, like him, 
reverses, abandons, makes experiments, 
blunders, and when he becomes qua- 
lilied for his office, ceases to govern* 
Ireland has a succession of ephemeral 
rulers, from whom, in the nature of 
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things, scarcely any thing can be ex- 
pected, save injurious experiment and 
general misrule. 

iSuch a Government cannot gain the 
confidence and affection of its subjects. 
In the first moment, the latter find in 
their rulers utter strangers — they ex- 
pect with every change of men a change 
of system, which will yield impossible 
advantages — one part or another is, or 
perhaps all are, disappointed — theyr ni'is 
mistaken measures and unjust partiali- 
ties— then follow exasperation, flame, 
and longings for a new Government— 
and when convulsion subsides, and the 
first gleams of peace and confidence ap- 
pear, a new Government they obtain, 
and all this is repeated. Tne strife, 
disafiection, and convulsion, which are 
so much complained of, owe their ori- 
gin ill noBinall degree to the continual 
changes of Irish King and Ministry. 

While the people thus almost in- 
evitably feel towards the Government 
the opposites of confidence and affec- 
tion, it separates them from the Bri- 
tish one. No direct bonds of autho* 
rity, attachment, or hope, unite them 
to the latter. It docs not visibly go- 
vern them, or form a court of appeal 
against ttieir rulers ; in regard to love 
and obedience, it appears to them in 
the light of a foreign government. 
The system of division operates in the 
most pow^erful maniRT to cause the 
{leople to regard Ireland as a separate 
country, and England as a foreign 
one, to prevent society from becoming 
among them, in form, habit, and feel- 
ing, what it is in Britain, and to make 
them practically a people different from, 
and to a high point hostile to, the Bri- 
tish people. 

So long as the Catholic Question was 
kept in the back ground, the division 

in the Cabinet respecting it was not 
protluclive of much evil. The Minis- 
ters friendly to the removal of the dis- 
abilities w'cre as much the objects of 
Wiiig and Radical animosity, and as 
muoh dependent on the Tory part of 
the country, as their colleagues. Tliey 
knew the question could not be car- 
ried, and mey had nothing to gain, 
and much to lose, by pressing it ; their 
personal interests were opposed to its 
discussion, and even to the strength- 
ening of their own party respecting it. 
They voted for the Catholics in Par- 
liament, and this was almost the only 
important fruit of the division ; in 
other matters they differed in no great 
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degree from their official brethren. 
The division had no material i fleet 
on the governing of Ireland ; if ration- 
al and sound principles were not very 
efficiently acted on, they were not 
abandoned^ because neither part of the 
goveniinent had an interest in aban- 
doning them. 

The question became a leading one, 
and almost the only one on which 
public men were at issue. The Whigs, 
who by their guilt and incapacity bad 
Utterly ruined themselves as an inde- 
pendent party, constituted themselves 
the adherents of the Catholic part of 
the Blinistry, and use<l the question 
as the mean.s for separating it from the 
Other part. Then the division in the 
Cabinet, was rendered a pestilence to 
the best interests of both Ireland and 
England. The Catholic ^Ministers, as 
they called themselves, lost the sup- 
port of the body of the Tories, and 
were ccrnpelled to depend for official 
existence on the Whigs and Catholics : 
they found it nece.<&ary to obey and 
strengthen their new friends, to de- 
fend themselves against the hostility 
of their old ones. It became to them 
almost a matter of self-preservation, 
not only to court the favour, but to 

protect and increase the party power, 
of the Catholics, They were men to 
make the most of their situation, and 
they raised the cry of conciliation, li- 
berality, and the union of all parties. 
Our conviction is that they did this 
for personal purposes, in order that 
they might disarm and weaken the 
Tories, and add to the potency of the 
Catholics. Its natural and irresistible 
tendency was to do this, and it did do 
it. The words conciliation and liber- 
ality, had no other meaning in their 
lips, than the conversion of opposition 
to the Catholics into support. They 
possessed the ascendency over tbdr 
colleagues, and they triumplitxl. 

A new system was pompously re- 
sorted to in the governing of Ireland. 

The division in the Cabinet, instead 
of doing little beyond causing Mini- 
sters to divide their votes on the Ca- 
tholic Question, now afiected their 
whole policy and conduct. The Lfiber- 
ai^ of all denominations defended the 
iibgalities and outrages of the Catho- 
lics, on the ground that they woul^ 
promote the success of this question : 
and the liberal part of the British and 
Irish Governments, from both interest 
and necessity, went along with them 


as far as practicable. Avowedly, this 
system was to^ender every thing sub- 
servient to the carrying of the Catho- 
lic Question, as a mattev^^of national 
good ; in redity, it was to make eve- 
ry thing subservient to the strength- 
ening of the party power of the Catho- 
lics, and the weakening of that of 
their opponents, for the Ix^nefit of the 
Catholic Ministers, and their Whig 
and other supporters. 

This gave the last touch to the per- 
nicious character of the separate Go- 
vernment of Ireland. Has any mat- 
ter been brought before this Govern- 
ment,^ the question has been — how 
does it bear, not upon law, jus- 
tice, and tbc public weal, but upon 
Catholic conciliation and emancipa- 
tion ? The atrocities of the Catholic 
Association and priesthoo<l may be 
subversive of law and right ; they 
may fill Ireland with every thing that 
can scourge it ; but, nevertheless, they 
serve the cause of emancipation, and 
add mightily to the Parliamentary and 
Other power of the Catholics, tiurc- 
fore they must be tolerated by the Go- 
vernment. The Bible and Heforma- 
lion Societies may have most praise- 
worthy objects in view ; but thty 

exasperate the Catliolics, therefoie 
the Government must discountenance 
them. The Church may l>e the great 
bond of union between Ireland and 
Britain ; but its interests must not be 
promoted by the Government, because 
this woul l be an inroad on concilia- 
tion and Catholic influence. This or 
that measure iiiiglit yield inestimable 
benefits to Ireland and the whole em- 
pire ; but the Government must not 
think of it, because it would inflame 
or weaken the Catholics. 

This is the system. While the Irish 
Government consisted in part of op- 
ponents to emancipation, they were 
bound hand and foot to it by what 
was called conciliation ; by the latter, 
they were prohibited from d^iig any 
thing, excepting perhaps voting in 
Parliament on tlie Catholic Question, 
that could give ofTcnce to the Catho- 
lics. When the Government consists 
wholly of friends to emancipation, it 
naturally carries the system to its ex- 
treme. Its members go to Ireland so- 
lemnly phdged on the question ; they 
can do nothing to prejudice their cause, 
and deprive thcmeclves of that support 
on wliicli their official existence de- 
pends; and to Cadiolic conciliation 
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urul cmancipstion, they must sacrifice 
©very thing. They join their party* 
brethren in the plea^ that emancipa- 
tion is the only remedy which will re- 
move Ireland's manifold evils^ or that 
without it no other remedy can be ap- 
plied ; upon this plea they make the 
sacrifice wc have named a matter of 
merit and necessity ; and their fruit- 
less efforts to apply this remedy form 
the great source of the very evils to 
wliich they wish to apply it, and ren- 
der them in reality the reverse of a 
Government. For years, Ireland could 
not well have been governed different* 
ly, if the policy had been studiously 
acted on, of tolerating all attacks on 
the Constitution, violations of law, 
injuries to the Protestant religion, and 
public evils of every description, which 
xvere calculated to benefit the cause of 
the Catholics. The Irish Government 
is completely prohibited, by its system, 
from discharging the duties and exer- 
cising the functions of a Government ; 
whencniaucipatioii cannot prevail with 
it, — it is overpowered by conciliation ; 
it is degraded into a party which pre- 
vents tile existence of a government, 
and exorcists the i»owers of one, to 
carry a party, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, a factious measure ; and it is 
by both divisions of the people hated, 
c ircRSfd, derided, obeyed, or made use 
of, as a parly. \Vc speak not of in- 
dividuals, but of iho Govcniineiit in 

its corjiorate capacity, and as what it 
is compelhd to be by its system. 

A sejiarnte (foverninent in Ireland 
establishes in Dublin a Court, with its 
attc ndant corruption, intrigue, rivalry, 
and animosity. Dublin through tliis 
is rendered a hotbed of party strife 
and rancour, and the means of filling 
the country with them. Were there 
no Court in it, there would be no gang 
of Catholic demagogues. It contains 
the Government, therefore it must con- 
tain the leaders of the party, or par- 
ties, opposed to the Government. The 
lattir must have its newspapers, there- 
fore its opponents must have theirs. 
The Dublin Press has thus the most 
powerful patrons on both sides, to keep 
it constantly wound up to the height 
of party fury ; and it naturally forms 
the model and guide to the whole Press 
of Ireland. To this Press the Bri- 
tish Government and British afikirs 
are comparatively those of a foreign 
country ; the Irish Government and 
Irish afikirS; must supply its leading 


themes; Ireland is to it a separate 
country, and this tends irresistioly to 
make the iii^lutants a squirate 
pie. The nature and history of party 
spirit lead us to believe, that if Scotland 
were ruled by a separate government 
established in Edinburgh, it would be 
about as much convulsed with party 
divisions, and practically as much a 
separate country, as Ireland is. Were 
there no Irish Government, Dublin 
would be in the circumstances of BeU 
fast, Edinburgh, York, &c. ; O'Con* 
nell and his gang could not obtain the 
power to do much mischief ; Irish af- 
fairs would be blended with those of 
the United Kingdom as a whole ; the 
Press would not be incited and dic<« 
tated to by the heads of parties, and 
it would follow and incorporate itself 
with the Press of Britain. 

Having thus stated what the natu- 
ral working of the separate Govern- 
ment of Ireland is, and must in the 
nature of things be, we leave it to 
others to draw the deductions. Wc 

do not say that this Government ought 
to be wholly annihilated, but wc do 
say that it ought to undergo very ma- 
terial changes. If it were divested of 
its functions as a government, and the 

Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary 
were cut down into superintendents 
of the innpfistracy, collectors of infor- 
mation, in a word, into mere execu- 
tory agents of the British Government, 
or, to speak more properly, of the Go- 
vernment of the United Kingdom ; 
and if the patronage, the devising of 
measures^ and the whole duty and re- 
sponsibility of governing Ireland were 
transferred to this Government, it 
would, in our judgment, yield incal- 
culable advantages. In such a c ise, 
Aiinisters would be compelled to re- 
gard Britain and Ireland as a whole, 
— they would not have Irish rulers lo 
trust to and throw accountability upon ; 
but they would have to pay the same 
attention to the affairs of Ireland, as 
to those of England and Scotland — 
in acting for Ireland, they would be 
above the party influence, and over- 
lK>weriiig Catholic authority, which 
bewilder and snort with the Irish Go- 
vernment— British and Irish interests 
and concerns would be regarded as a 
Vhole by the British people — and the 
people of Ireland would feel the Bri- 
tish Government to be theirs, regard 
themselves as part of the population 
of the United Kingdom, and imbibe 
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the principles, toelings, anil habits, af 
llic rest ot such population. 

The products of tbis ^parate Go- 
vernment, and its system, mik amidst 
the most curious illustrations of hu- 
man ignorance and blindness known 
to history. They do more. Too many 
of them rank amidst the most revolt- 
ing proofs of human depravity known 
to history. They are even more de- 
structive to the weal of Ireland than 
to that of the empire at large. 

The principles, laws, and institu- 
tions, whicli, when England or any 
foreign country is spoken of, arc eulo- 
gized as the essence of truth and wis- 
dom, are, when looked at with refer- 
ence to Ireland, stigmatized as alike 
erroneous and injurious. That which 
is denounced as a source of evil in re- 
spect of every other country, is, in re- 
spect of Ireland, lauded and defended 
as a source of benefit. Tlmt which is 
a pood or an ill in other nations, is in 
Ireland wholly the rever.se. In Ire- 
land, (^atholicisrU is a religion so cJiccl- 
lent, that it is to he supjwrtcd by every 
variety of means— Protestantism is so 
pernicious a religion, that it is to be 
discountenanced by Governinent, and 
injured in every inaniier — religious ty- 
ranny is SO beneficial, that it is not 
on any account to be attacked— super- 
stition, bigotry, idolatry, and fanati- 
cism, arc highly advantageous to the 
community — and the circulation of 
the Scriptures, and tlte disscnnnntioii 
of correct religious knowltdge, arc very 
mischievous. In Ireland, stMlition, 
turbulence, and insubordination, aie 
things so productive of good, that they 
are to be protected and cherislicd by 
Government— affection for the consti- 
tution and laws is so baleful, that it 
is to be extinguished by statute — the 
bonds and relations of society are so 
injurious, that they are to he destroyed 
—and the lower classes, for general 
good, arc to be divided from, and in- 
volved in hostility with, the upper 
ones. In Ireland, the dominion of 
the law is not to be tolerated— the (go- 
vernment is to resign its functions to, 
and make itself the instrument of, 
unprincipled cUmagogULH, and the ig- 
J3|orant infuriated multitude — and con- 
stituted authorities, instead of follow^- 
iiig the constitution, laws, and receit 
ved definitions of right and wrong, 
are to place themselves under the gui- 
dance and dictation of agitators and 
iraitorK. In Ireland, penury and liim- 


gcr arc of great utility, and their 
sources arc to be carefully guarded — 
the freedom of election is so perni- 
cious, tlmt it is to be annihilated— the 
Members of the Legislature are to be 
exclusively chosen by, and are, as the 
price of their seats, to give the most 
guilty pledges of passive obedience to^, 
the Catholic priesthood, and a gang of 
political incendiaries — the best prin- 
ciples are to be punished and sup- 
pressed for the benefit of the worst — 
and every thing which can form the 
basis of government is to be destroyed 
by tlie Government itself. The ap- 
palling catalogue is yet far from being 
exhausted, but we have given suffi- 
cient of it for our purpose. All this 
is practically insisted on by various 
public men, who call tljcmselves not 
only the greatest, bui almost the on- 
ly, statesmen in the country ; and by 
a party in and out of rarliaiiiciit, 
which, if not the ruling one, has been 
long followed by the rulijig one. It 
has licen, to a large extent, reduceil 
to practice in the governing of Ire- 
land* 

We feel no small surprise that ju 
parents have not rendered their work 
coiii{>leto, by cKibsing robbery and 

murder among the cardinal virtues, 
and consigning purity and wortlt to 
the hulks and the gallov^'s. In point oi 
principle, they would be ijuite as jus- 
tifiable in doing tills, .e; tluy are in 

maintaining various of their doctrines ; 
and they subjict themselves to tin: 
charge of gross incoiisisu ncy by lea- 
viiig it undone. That man ought to 
be tbc eulogist and patron of llit mo^l 

grave vices and crimes, who is the eu- 
logist and patron of the things which 
woducc them. That ruler who arrays 
limself against the preventives of guilt, 
and favouTs what it owes its existence 
to, is bound in common justice to be- 
stow on it honours and rewards. 
Amidst this war against good princi- 
ples, and ill favour of spiritual tyran- 
ny, superstition, fanaticism, sedition, 
iusubordination, lawlessness, penury, 
and every thing wliich can generate 
crime, it is a monstrous anomaly to 
subject crime to punishment. If mat- 
ters keep their course, this glaring and 
uncouth defect, wc imagine, will soon 
be removed, the system will receive its 
Hnishirig touch, and wc shall sec the 
Jlockitcs, incendiaries, and assussimi, 
rewarded for their exploits with peer- 
ages ai.fl pensious. 
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When the profligacy of faction has 
liad such amazing triumphs^ there is 
but small hope that any efforts to 
check it will be successful. All that 
hiu received the stamp of truth and 
wisdom — incontrovertible facts and 
overwhelming demonstrations — even 
the revelations of heaven^ have been 
powerless against it ; and, therefore, 
we may well despair of finding wea- 
0118 to which it is vulnerable. We 
ave, however, only to look at the state 

in which it has placed Ireland, and at 
the fearful calamities which, if it pro-, 
cecd as it has done, it will demon- 
strably soon bring on Kngland, to be 
convinced that the attempt ought to 

be made, in total disregard of tlie 
issue. 

Our first principle shall be this. 
The Government of the United Kiiig- 
dtnn of Circat Britain and Ireland, like 
all other governments, ought to exist 
for the henotit of its subjects. It 
ought to he, not u juissive, but an 
eternally active agent of good. What 
is injurious, it ought by all proper 
means to remove ; what is beneficial, 
it ought to protect and increase to the 
utmost ; it ought to labour iiu‘css.uitly 
to promote the individiiiil and collec- 
tive weal of the population. This will 
be conceded to us unanimoubly, and 
W'e make it our foundation. 

Although England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, form one kingdom, the latter 
is in circumstances which differ \yhol- 
ly from those of the two former. They 
possess various advantages to which it 
is, in a great measure, a stranger ; and 
they an?, to ti large exu*nt, free from 

evils, with which it is overwhedmed. 
We here make it a principle, that Go- 
vernment ought to do every thing 
practicable to remove from Ireland the 
evils almost peculiar to it, and to give 

it the advantages enjoyed by England 
and Scotland. It ought not to tolerate 
an ill in Ireland, because no such ill 
exists ill Britain ; or to spare efforts 
to give a benefit to the former, be- 
cause such benefit is possessed by the 
latter ; but it ought to resort to all the 
measures in its power for making the 
requisite changes and improvements in 
Ireland, no matter how unnecessary 
such measures may be in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. It ought, how^ 
ever, in whatever it may do, to keep 
ill view the good of the whole, — to 
kcq» the interests of the whole in har- 
mony,— and not to endeavour to k'- 


nefit Ireland by injuring England and 
Scotland. This principle, we imagine, 
will be unanimously acquiesced in,— 
at least, bylltll whose acquiescence we 

desire. 

Catholicism is the religion of a very 
large ]>art of the population of Irelancf. 
All admit, that, in regard to other 
countries, it is an extremely errone- 
ous and pernicious religion ; in truth, 
denial is impossible, for its errors of 
doctrine and baleful effects on society, 

are matter of decisive demonstration. 
We hold it to be certain, that it is, 
and must in the nature o£ things be, 
as erroneous and pernicious in Ireland 
as in any other country. The dogmas 

of the Liberals to the contrary are be- 
low contempt; but,aswc do not wish 
our readers to take any thing on trust, 
we will accompany our assertion with 
saiisfactory proofs. 

The mass of the Irish Catholics are 
Slink in the lowest depths of ignorance, 
superstition, bigotry, and fanaticism. 
They arc the slaves of their priests ; 
and, by this slavery, they are coinpeU 
Itd to involve themselves in ruinous 
strife with those on whom they depend 
for bread. It causes them to trample 
on the bonds of society ; generates be- 
tween them and the Protestants de- 
structive animosity and dissension ; 
deprives them of all right of judgment 
and freedom in matters of religion ; 
and in various civil matters, proliibits 
them from availing themselves of many 
important advantages; and has tlic 
most pestilential effects on their gene- 
ral character and circumstances. It is 
evidi'iil to all, that this flows from 
their religion. 

In regard then to the individual and 
general interests of the Irish Catholics 
themselves, the annihilation of Catho- 
licism would yield them incalculable 

benefits. 

This religion showers upon tlie Irish 
Protestants numberless deadly evih^. 
It involves them in bitter contention 
with the ratholics, which in all parts 
injures them greatly ; and, in many, 
places their lives and property in con- 
stant insecurity, and either makes 
them the political slaves of Catholic 
tyranny, or banishes them. To a very 
large extent it robs them of their le- 
gitimate rights and influence: righu^ 
and privileges which the constitution 
and laws give them, (-atholiciBin takes 
away. 1 1 strips laiuUords and masters 
of proper and necessary coutrol over 
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their tenants and serTants. It cur- 
tails greatly the Teligious liberty of 
the Protesunts^ and does grievous in- 
jtt^ to tiieir religion. » V 

The Irish Protestants would mani- 
festly derive incalculable benefit from 
the annihilation of Catholicism. 

Looking at tlie people of Ireland as 
a whole, this religion continually 
scourges them with division^ distrac- 
tion, and convulsion. It practically 
annuls the laws, suspends the opera- 
tion of the constitution, destroys con- 
stitutional right and liberty, makes 
society a heap of ruins, generates bar- 
barism, ignorance, vice, and crime, and 
lias the most baleful eiiects ou all their 
interests. 

The Irish people as a whole would 
demonstrably reap incalculable benefit 
from the annihilation of Catholicism. 

With regard to the Irish Govern- 
ment, this religion divides the great 
mass of the population from, and ren- 
ders it more or leas disaffjctcd to It. 
By trampling on the laws, interfering 
with the existence and lal>ours of legal 

functionaries, destroying the control 
of landlords and masters, keeping so- 
ciety in a state of disorganization, 
creating turbulence and strife,— by 
these and other ihings, it renders Ire- 
land ungovernable, and keeps it gene- 
rally on the borders of civil war and 
rtbellion. It wages incessant war 
against the religion of the State, in- 
jures it in every iiiaiincr, and even en- 
dangers its existence. It deprives the 
Government of authority and iiidu- 
( nee, prevents it from making changes 
and improvements which public good 
imperiously calls for, and perverts it 
into a mighty engine of evil. 

The Irish CTOvmiraent would draw 
incalculable betufit from the annihila- 
tion of Catholicism. 

England and Scotland suBcr the 
peatest injuries from what this re- 
ligion creates in Ireland. By the 
barbarism, ignorance, and vice, of 
which it is the parent, and by its pre- 
vention of improvements, it lias a 
leading share in continually inuring 
into them multitudes of uncivilized 
emigrants to the grievous injury of 
their native population in regard to 
brc«$, morals, and conduct. It lights 
up ifi them much pernicious party 
difHieiiaion, and makes their dearest 
possessions the objects of incessant at- 
tack to a powerful party, in and out of 
Parliament, Their constitution and 


liberties are eternally assailed by it, 
and will never be in perfect security, 
BO long as it has existence. In regard 
to both loss and danger, the Church 
of England suffers from it mightily, 
not only by its effects on the Irish 
Church, but by its general efibctB in 
England. 

England and Scotland would derive 
incalculable benefit from the extinc- 
tion of Catholicism. 

The I Tinted Kingdom as a wdiole 
finds in this religion an enemy to all 
its interests. A very large part of its 
population is kc^pt in the lowest state 
of mental, and personal bondage and 
degradation. The most injurious 
divisions and warfare arc produced 
amidst its inhabitants. An active and 
j>owerful enemy is kept in existence 
within itself, which fills it witli in- 
testine feuds ; threatens it with rebel- 
lion and civil w ar ; is connected in stii- 
timent, and courts an alliance, with 
foreign enemies; forms an instrument 
to such enemies for attempting its dis- 
inembermeiit ; and is irn concilably 

hostile to its constitution and freedom, 
and requires no large increase of power 
to be enabled to destroy iluin. In 
trade, revenue, morals, j.owtr, hap- 
piness,— in every thing, it is deeply 
injured by this religion. 

The I'liited Kingdom as a whole 
would draw incalculable benefits fioiii 
the annihilation of Catholicisin. 

The reasons why this religion must, 
from its nature, operate so pernicious- 

ly, are already familiar to our readers ; 
but, however, we think it necessary io 
state, very briefly, sonic of the lea<ling 

ones. It is the essence of despotism 
in both doctrine and disdpliue. First, 
with regard to the clergy, The dig- 
nitaries and inferior clergy of the 
Church of England, although they 
may owe tlicir appointments to Go- 
vernment, cannot, after they arc ap- 
pointed, be removed, unless they be 
convicted by trial, according to law, of 
grave offences, l^ovided a bishop or 
clergyman avoid certain religious doc- 
trines, and great vices and crimes, he 
may support any political party ; give 
his friendship to any religious body, 
^and do almost any tiling, in perfect in- 
dependence and security. The effect 
4s to divide, and, to a great extent, 
neutralize the clergy as a political par- 
ty; and to protect them from being 
made the servile instruments of the 
CrowHj or the religious heads of the 
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Churcli. In most of the Protestant 
sects^ the ministers are appointed in a 
large degree by the laity^ and in con- 
sequence^ they cannot collectively be 
made the slaves of any general head. 
But amidst the Catholic clergy, the 
heads are the slaves of the Pope, and 
the priests are the slaves of their su- 
periors. From friendship for the Pro- 
testants, from doubts of his zeal, from 
avoiding politics, from mere caprice, 
the priest, at the pleasure of his bishop 
or bishops, can be removed and depri- 
ved of bread. After the Clare election, 
a priest was deprived of his parish^ 
because he was neutral, instead of join- 
ing in the atrocious proceedings to elect 
O'Connell. The heads of the clergy 
are thus the menials of the Po[>e, or a 
knot of despots possessed of unliinitid 
power ; and the priests are their ab- 
ject menials, whose bread and other 
possessions arc dependent on their un- 
controlled will. 

In respect of the laity, Catholicism 
takes away all freedom of thought and 
act, and insists on the most perfect 
slavery. Tlie layman is prohibited 
from judging for himself in religious 
matters, and compelled to give impli- 
cit belief to every thing his church 
may teach him ; he is not suffered to 
enter the place of worship of another 
religion, or to read the Scriptures and 
religions books without the consent of 
his priest ; he must not even send his 
children to any school that his priest 
may object to. This implicit obedience 
is cxacUxI from him not only in mat- 
ters of faith, but in those of discipline : 
he has no more liberty to judge for 
himself of the laws which his Church 
may enact to render its tyranny the 
more effective, than he has of any tenet 
of his religion. In the government of 

his churcli, he has no share; what- 
ever it may invent as doctrine, or esta- 
blish as discipline, he must devoutly 
believe in and submit to. While he 
ifl utterly deprived of freedom in re- 
ligious matters, his church has the 
exclusive power of defining them; 
therefore, his slavery is as complete in 
civil matters, as in religious ones. The 
clergy of the Church of England have 
not the laymen in their power ; they 
cannot, by the refusal of any rite, af- ^ 
feet his interest, or make any impres-* 
sion on him ; and they can inflict on 
him no punishment for disobeying 
them. The case is much the same 
with thedifferent dissenting ministers ; 


they can only employ admonition and 
expulsion. If they expel a member, 
this may Inrhigbim into disgrace widi 
the rest of the members, but it does 
not injure him in his calling, or in ge- 
neral society : without suflering from 
it, he can join another religious body. 
But the Catholic layman is completely 
at the mercy of his clergy. Auricu- 
lar confession and the doctrine of ab- 
solution place him in the priest’s 
power ; to him, the Deity is his priest's 
passive instrument; his priest is his 
god, on whose will depends hU future 
salvation. Where those fail, severe 
punishments are effective. Fcnances, 
refusal of rites, and excommunicatimi, 
if those among whom he dwells be prin- 
cipally Catholics, disgrace him, destroy 
his character, take away bis bread, en- 
danger his life, and doom him in his 

judgment to eternal perdition. If a 
Catholic layman reside where there are 
many Protestants, his disobe^licnce to 
his (uiest may not do much injury to 
his temporal concerns, although, ac- 
cording to his creed, it must destroy 
his hope of salvation ; but if he reside 
where the population consists chiefly 
of Catholics, it must bring on him the 
temporal punishments of infamy, ruin, 
banishment, and perhaps death. Thus 
circumstanced, whatever the priest 
may dictate in the educating of his 
children, their marrying, his reading 
of books, his voting at elections — in a 
word, in almost any civil matter, he 
must obey. The Catholic Church in 
one way or another makes most civil 
matters religious ones ; and its tyranny 

is as omnipotent in the former, as in 
the latter. 

Thus, then, not only in religious 
doctrines, but in most of the more im- 
portant concerns of life, the laymen 
are the abject slaves of the priests, and 
the priests are the abject slaves of their 
bead, or heads. A more wonderful, 
perfect, comprehensive, irresistible, 
baleful, and destructive system of ty- 
ranny could not bedevis^ by human 
ingenuity. This system— to the ho- 
nour of our country we record it — ^is 
not of English parentage ; ; its amazing 
perfection and power rise inflnitely 
above the ^eatest efforts of English 
invention ; it displays every cliaracter- 
istic of its foreign origin. If such a 
system obtain possession of a kingdom, 
it seems to be impossible for human 
means to overturn it* It destroys all 
balances, and all conflicts of interest. 
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Irresistible over the lower and middle 
classes, it must, of necessity, be irre- 
sistible over the Aristocaracy and the 
Government. To slavery to it, leps- 
lators must be indebted' for election, 
landlords for control over their te- 
nantry, and the general Aristocracy 
for political power and influence ; of 
course, to such slavery the Govern- 
ment must be indebted for existence, 
and every thing in the kingdom must 
be under the unlimited despotism of 
the Church. Speak of establishing a 
free government— that is, a govern- 
ment of parties and balances — in a na- 
tion of sincere Catholics ! — It is one 
of the greatest impossibilities in na- 
ture. Let any man look, not at Spain 
and Portugal, but merely at the Ca- 
tholic parts of Ireland, and then say 
what would befall the British Consti- 
tution, should England and Scotland 
become Catholic countries. The ba- 
lances and the distribution of power, 
the action of democratic and aristocra- 
tic bodies against each other, and the 
party divisions which are essential, 
not only for giving it due operation, 
but for saving it from ruin, could not 
exist. It inevitably happens, that 
such a system of tyranny is eternally 
at war with all the best interests of 
humanity. It must labour for the 
destruction of knowledge, discussion, 
independence, public spirit, the divi- 
sion of power, civil and religious li- 
berty, and all the elements of nation- 
al freedom and happiness, as the only 
moans of saving itself from destruc- 
tion. 

We say nothing of those doctrinal 
parts of Catholicism which only affect 
remotely ternpoml conduct ; we speak 
of it merely m its political character 
—merely in so far ns it aHects power- 
fully the most important temporal in- 
terests of the individual and the na- 
tion. We speak not of what it has 
been, but of what it is ; not of indi- 
viduals, but of a creed and a system. 

Why do we platH^ these hackneyed 
facts before our readers ? Because they 
arc trampled on and wilfully forgot- 
ten ; and every deduction is denied 
unless the fact accompany it. Wc give 
our premises, however stale they may 
be, as the only means of giving effect 
to our conclusions. 

That Catholicism produces what 
we have detailed, to the Irish Catho- 
lics-^tbe Irish Protestants— the peo- 
ple of Ireland as a whole — the Irish 
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Government— England and Scotland 
—and the United Kingdom in the 
aggregate ; and that it is of such a na- 
ture as wo have stated ; are in sub- 
stance facts alike notorious and indis- 
putable. Even the advocates of the 
Catholics admit it to be not only an 
erroneous religion, but an extremely 
injurious one to society ; they admit 
that, in all C’atholic countries save 
Ireland, it has a pestilential operation 
on the best interests of the individual 
and tlie country, and they admit it to 
be a mighty evil that so large a part of 
the Irish i>eople are Catholics. In the 
midst, then, of this unanimity touching 
the facts, we ask— what are the inevi- 
table deductions.^ We speak to the 
unfierstanding as well as the licart, 
and wc put the question to upright, 
enlightened, patriotic men, of all de- 
nominations. To the members of fic- 
tion, whether they consist of the pro- 
fligate leaders, or the polluted literjiry 
instruments, we of course say nothing. 

Would the removal of the disabili- 
ties, be an eHicient remedy to that gi- 
gantic and nipidly increasing evil, the 
existence of which is admitted and 
deplored by all ? l^et us have no flip- 
pant assertions ; hut let the answer be 
a grave, well-weighed, and logical one. 
To be this, it is demonstrable that it 
ought to make a complete change in 
Catholicism — that it ought to reverse 
or abolish many of its doctrines, and 
alter from beginning to end its form 
of church-government; and that, in 
addition, it ought to take away all 
ground of contention between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. It could not by 
possibility be such a remedy, without 
such operation. Would, then, all this 
be accoinplishcd by the removal } It 
is not asserted, in any quarter, tliat 
the latter is intended to make, or 
would make, the smallest change in 
the doctrine and discipline of Catholi- 
cism. In regard to ground of conten- 
tion, the case after the removal would 
stand thus ; The Catholics, according 
to their ow n declarations, make 
incessant war on thcProilTOlm Church , 
for the purpose of overturning it, if 
not for that of obtaining its f^osses- 
sions : this war would naturally be a 
, fierce religious one. According to 
their principles and past conduct, they 
would coiiittantly war against the re- 
ligious societies of tho Protestants ; 
this woulil be a fierce relipous war. 
From what tjiey have proclaimed, they 
% 
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would constantly strug^glc to strip the 
Protestants of corporation and other 
power. It is morally certain, from 
their past conduct, and all which is 
known of human nature, that at elec- 
tions they will contend more furiously 
against I’^otestants^ and will labour 
more zealously to array the tenant 
against the landlord, than they have 
ever yet done. \Vc could easily inul- 
tiply jiroofs ; but we have stated sufH- 
dent to shew that the removal, instead 
of taking away the ground of conten- 
tion, must, in the nature of things, 
widen it greatly. It will naturally not 
divide the Catholics, but, if possible, 
render them more unanimous. The 
egregious nonsense put forth to the 
contrary is below contt mpt, for it is 
ilatly opposed to all fact and rcas^on. 
The war tlirougliout will be a religious 
one : the l^riosts will have the deepest 
interest in its suecess, and the Laity, 
from passion as well as from slavery, 
will warmly support llitTn. Tutting 

out of sight the nsisthss tyranny 
which makes the Catholics, C'lergy, 
and Laity, ati inili visible body in party 
strife, it is al)suril to that, in a 

contest with I’lott stunts lor religious 
ascendency, a part of them will com- 
bat for the latter against their breth- 
ren. 

Thus tlieii the unconditional aboli- 
tion of the disabilities would multiply 
the causes of contention, and it would 
make tlic Calliohcs infinitely more 
powerful. It would vender the tyranny 
of Catholicism more active, and pro- 
cure it more rctid y obedience. 1 1 con- 
fessedly cannot have llie least effect in 
rendering the Trit sts more indrpend- 
ent of tlieir lieiuls, and the laymen 
more indepcndeni of the Triosts — mi- 
tigating the slavery of the laymen — 
giving them scriptural knowledge — 
allowing them the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty — proven ting them 
from arraying themselves against their 
Protestant landlords, and tramiiUng 
on the bonds of society— preserving 
them from the influoncc of any dema- 
gogues the Priests might join — better- 
ing their circumstances — and making 
them less turbulent and disaffected. 
If there be any virtue in fact and lo- 
gic, such abolition, instead of remo-* 
ving, would greatly aggravate the evil. 

As every thing in fact and reason 
shews that such would be the fruits of 
what is called emancipation, wc will 
now ask can any.treatincnt of the Ca- 
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tholics by their rulers attach them to 
the general j^vernment and institu- 
tions of the empire? The question 
is to a gna^xteiit answered by what 
we have sam, and wc will nnish tho 
answer by glancing at actual and de- 
cisive experiment. For many centu- 
ries the Catholics have been what they 
are at prcsoit; until recently their 
conduct was charged upon severe go- 
vernment; in late years they have 
been governed on the extreme of kind- 
ness and indulgence, and wc will now 
look at the results. 

liy the fasliionable system, Ireland 
is practically looked on i^s a separate 
country, and then it is argued that the 
government ought to ally itself with 
the Catholics, instead of the Protes- 
tants, because the former constitute 
the greit numerical majority of the 
population. It is insisted that, by iden- 
tifying itself, in general feeling and 
functionary, w'ith the Ibotevtants, it 
sacrifices the many to the petty lew, 

and reverses every sound axiom uf go- 
vernment. The Protestants are railul 
against as an insignificant ininoiity, 
and it is exhorted to divide itself from 
them, and connect itself with the Ca- 
tholics. If men in power had not 
acted on this preposterous doctrine, 
wc chould think it below refutation. 

It is evidently bottomed on the as- 
Buinption, that ilie aristocracy, proper- 
ty, and intelligence of Ireland, are di- 
vided between the Protestants and Ca- 
tholics, in proportion to their respec- 
tive numbers. Tire assumption is 
false, therefore the fabric which has 
been raised on it is worthless. 

In Ireland the Cgdhcdics form tlic 
majority in numbers, and the Protes- 
tants form it in wealth, rank, and in- 
telligence, On the one side, there is 
the majority of the lower orders ; and 
on the other, there is the majority of 
the upper classes, projK-Tty, and infor- 
mation. The Government cannot ally 

itself with both, foniits connexion with 
the one must divide it from the other. 
The choice before it, if Ireland were 
really a separate and independent na- 
tion, would be this- — alliance witJi the 
body of the lower orders and their 
priests, coupled with the opposition of 
the body of the aristocracy, property, 
and intelligence ; or alliance with tne 
latter, coupled with tJie opposition of 
the former. What in such case ought 
to be iu decision ? Alliance with tlic 
Catholics would inevitably lender it 
(i 
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the instrument of the spiritual tyran- 
ny of the priests, or the lic^ioiiWsness 
of the multitude^ for ruihihs lH>th it- 
self and its subjects ; unless it should 
rule by sheer military despotism. Fur- 
ther reply is needless. 

We must not omit here to point to 
the light in which this places the Ca- 
tholic Question. If the disabilities 
rested on the vast majority of the aris- 
tocracy and property^ as well as on 
that of the lower classes, they might 
constitute to Ireland separately consi- 
dered a national grievance. But they 
do not. That part of the people which 
they could really aU'ect is free from 
them ; and that part which is subject 
to them, they cannot reach. We sneak 
generally, admitting exceptions which 
are of no great importance to the ar- 
gument. Placing religion wholly ou‘ 
of sight, these disabilities are essen- 
tial for giving, to the Irish aristocracy 
and property, the political influence 
and office, which the constitution in- 
tends them to have, by its spirit and 
letter. It is evident to all, that Ihe 
great mass of them, for the sake of the 
petty exception, would be stripped of 
such influence and oflice — would be 
practically placed under the disabili- 
ties— if the latter should be abolished. 
Society is in such circumstances in 
Ireland, that the disabilities arc impe- 
riously necessary for securing to its 

component parts tlivir just share of 
political trust and power — ^for restrain- 
ing the democracy within its proper 
limits, and giving to the aristocracy 
what general good requires ; and they 
must eithcr'sit on the Catholic to bind 
liim from usurpation, or be virtually 
shifted upon the Protestant to subject 
him to robbery. They may produce 
individual hardship, but all human 
laws for distributing political trust 
and power must do the same. This 
is further proof of what we advanced 
three months ago, that the Catholics 
ill reality claim exclusive advantages 
and immunities of the most unjust 
and pernicious character. 

But Ireland is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, of which the 
vast mtdority of the inhabitants are 
PMitestantB. It matters nothing to 
the argument, wbethw the minonty 
be equally dispersed throughout the 
whole. Or he lo a great extent collect- 
ed in any particular part ; in the one 
case, 88 In the other, they are still 
only the minority. Adopting therefore 


the abstract principle of the Catholic 
ailvocatos, the government ought to 
ally itself with the Protestants, be- 
cause in them is found the overwhelm- 
ing minority in mere number, as well 
as in all other matters. These advo- 
cates in the same breath proclaim 
their principle to be unerring, and 
insist on the application of an opposite 
one. 

In obedience to them. Government 
in late years has, to the farthest point 
allowed by law, institutions, and the 
state of society, separated itself from 
the Protestants, and connected itself 
with the Catholics. While its profes- 
sions have only amounted to equal ro 
gard and neutrality, it bad regularly 
contended against the oflonsive and 
defensive measures of the former, and 
showered its favours and connecting 
links on the latter and tbeir I'roicstant 
allies. The policy which it has been 
urged to pursue, ami which it has pro- 
fessed to purKuo, lias been to root up 
the power and preponderance of the 
Protestants, for the sake of Catholic 
benefit and alliance. Wc have seen 
in Ireland the incongruous and bar- 
barous spectacle of a (Toveninient sys- 
tematically opposing itself to the Aris- 
tocracy, church, properly, and intelli- 
gence ; and supporting the ignorant 
multitude and a religion, hostile to its 
own as well as to theirs, against tliem. 
Never was such a spectade displayed, 
except by lunatic governments whicli 
committed suicide. Had this Govern- 
ment been an iiulependeiit one, the 
frantic experiibent would have cost it 
its existence; and it has only been 
kept in being by the weight and con- 
trol of Britain. At this very mojiient 
it is in reality preserved from dostriic- 

tion by the British armies in and near 
Ireland. 

The new sysUm has been fully 
tried, and the issue is total and riiiu- 
OUB failure. It may have gained for 
this individual ruler, or that. Catholic 
favour; it may have covered Lords 
Wellesley, Plunkett, and Anglesea, 
with Catholic popularity ; but in re- 
gard to its main object — the attaching 
of the Cathdics to the general govern- 
ment and institutions of the country — 
it has done completely the reverse. It 
has rendered the Catholics as a body 
infinitely more hostile to such govern - 
toent and institutions, and more da- 
ring and active in their efibrts to injure 
them, than they eve; were previously. 
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By the laws of nature, it could not 

possibly have had any other operation. 

We liave said sufficient to shew that, 
even if the disabilities were removed, 
this system could not have any other 
operation. The Catholics would 6erce- 
ly contend against the Protestants, be- 
cause they would fiercely contend 
gainst the Church, religious societies, 
elective and other political power, &c. 
^c. of the Protestants. In this they 
would in reality fiercely contend 
against the general government and 
institutions of the country : the go- 
vernment could not go with them ; 
it would he compelled to withstand 
them, and they would treat it as an 
enemy. If the Catholics had an Aris- 
tocracy, it would be from their reli- 
gion the slave of the Clergy, but still 
it might in some degree temper the 
fanaticism of tlie Priests and multi- 
tude. Hut they have nothing worthy 
of being called an Aristocracy ; they 
consist of the Clergy and the multi- 
tude ; they must be led by unprinci- 
l)lcd Priests and demagogues ; and in 
the nature of things it must be impos- 
sible to attach them to Protestant 
rulers and institutions. 

Hut it is maintained that the taking 
of tlieir Clergy into the pay of the 
State will giiii the Catholics. This is 
put forth by very acute and able men, 
and yet no attempt has ever been made 
to establish it by convincing reason- 
ing: it is mtre assertion, but, how- 
ever, from respect for some who urge 
it, wc will gWe it decisive refutation. 
What they aver is this* The measure 
would pain the Clergy, or render diem 
neutral ; it would make them negU- 
gent, and thereby destroy their infiu- 
ciice over the laity ; from this the lat- 
ter would abandon hostility to, and 
would probably embrace, Protestant- 
ism. 

The assumption is drawn principal- 
ly from the fact, that payment by the 

State has placed the established Clergy 
under the control of Government, and 
rendered them to a large extent indo- 
lent .and negligent. Now, admitting 
the fact, it must be clear to all men 
that the assumption is wholly worth- 
less, unless it can be proved tnat such 
payment would place the Catholic* 
Clergy in precisely such circumstances 
us the established Clergy are placed in. 
Without the same causes, there can- 
not he the same cfiects. The csta^ 
hlishcd Clergy igre to a very large cx« 


tint directly and exclusively appoint- 
ed by the State. By the measure in 
qucstlofi^^fibe State is to be allowed 
very little beyond the power of ma- 
king payment ; it is only to have a par- 
tial, trivial negative in appointing, 
which can be of no value ; it is open- 
ly confessed, that under the measure 
tiie Catholic church is to be perfectly 
independent of the Government, or, 
in other words, the State is to have no 
efficient control or influence over its 
Clergy. The established Clergy can- 
not, for indolence or negligence, he 
deprived of thtir livings, or have any 
cifcctual stimulant applied to tliLiii ; 
provided they perform certain speci- 
fied duties, their income cannot be 
taken from them, or injured. Hut by 
the proposed measure, the slavery of 
the Catholic clergy is not to be touch- 
ed; the Pope is to retain his despot- 
ism over the bishops, and the bishops 
are to retain theirs over the priests. 
It inevitably follows, that if tlic Statu 

give an income, the Pope and his 
bishops can at any time, and on any 
pretext, take it away : no matter what 
income the State may bestow on 
bishop or priist, be will not be su tier- 
ed to enjoy it, if he attach himself to 
the Government, disobey the com- 
mands of his despotism, and be idle 
and negligent: he will only be per- 
mitted to receive it, on condition that 
he continue to be what he now is. 
Place the established Clergy in the 
same circumstances; let the clergy- 
man be deprived of his living for in- 
dolence, negligence, political conduct, 
friendly feeling towards dissenters, 
&c. at the mere will of his heads, and 
he will soon rival the Catholic priest 
in zeal, industry; bigotry, servility, 

&c.y even thougn he he paid by the 
State. The religion of the established 
is that of the Government; hut 
the religion of the Catholic clergy is a 
rival and hostile one to that ot' the 

Government. We have said enough 
to shew that nothing could be more 
illogical, than to argue, that payment 
by the Slate will operate on ilie Ca- 
tliulic, as it has operated on the esta- 
blished, Clergy ; and likewise to sliew, 
that it is morally certain, such pay- 
ment will he, in respect of its intend^i 
ed effects, powerless. 

This applies to the argument which 
has been drawn from the opera^pn, 
real or supposed, of payment by tlio 
State, on the Irish Presbyterian Clergy. 
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This argument^ therefore, rcr|uirc8iio 

notice. , ' 

To the State, the propoamHii^ttsure, 
in our conviction, would yfiro no be- 
nefit on the one liand, while it would 
produce gigantic evils on the other. 
The great reason why the Protestant 
dissenters in England have never been 
able to reach the upper classes is, 
they have had no hierarchy ; they have 
only had rninisters for the lower and 
middling classes, therefore, to these, 
they have been confined. Another rea- 
son is, they have hud no ))olitical bribes 
to offer the great : divide d and disper- 
sed, they have, at elections, &c., form- 
ed severally a minority too small to 
have any political weight worthy of 
purchase. Had any sect possessed bish- 
ops, tHrc., thcoqvial.s innink and dignity 
witii those of the Church ; and had it 
been so concentrated in any large part 

of tbe country that if could have ruled 
elections, it w^ould liave gained its full 
share of the Aristorrary. In Ireland, 
the Catholic disahiliiics have long 
formed the great reason why the Ca- 
tholics have not bien able to make 
proselytes amidst the u]»pfT classes. 
They have had rniiiisters for the high 
as well as the low' ; hut this has been 
outweighed by the circumstance, that 
the embracing of their religion has 
been to a member of the Aristocracy 
exclusion from Purliameul, and from 
various dignities and emoluments. 

If ihc disabilities he n moved, and 
the Catholic Clergy be taken into the 
pay of the Slate, there will be esta- 
blished two rival and hostile hierar- 
chies. The alrhost insurmountable ob- 
stacle which has bitlicrto prevented 
the members of the aristocracy from 
embracing C^iolicism will bo re- 
moved ; and iFwill be replaced, with 
an almost irresistible temptation for 
them to embrace it. The Catholics 
assert that they will be able to return 
two-tbirds of tbe Irish members of 

Parliament. In those parts where they 
abound, the Protestant Peer or gen- 
tleman, no matter what his property 
may be, will be prohibited from ob- 
taining ft scat, and deprived of the 

votes of his dependents. His property 
will be stripped of its political rights 
and i^fiuence; if he be permitted to 
give nominal direction to tlie votes of 
ilia tenantry, be must do it as the 
in^giial of the Catholic Church ; and 
it£ this case he must be restricted from 
Wng a candidate. Practically, the 


disabiliiit's will be taken from the Ca- 
tholics, and placed on the Protestants. 
Froih two-thirds of the Irish repre- 
sentation, and the attendant honours 
and benefits, tlie Protestants will be 
rigidly excluded on account of their 
religion. How will this operate on 
the aristocracy? Such members of 
it as now support the Catholics, open- 
ly i'peak as though there was the 
same chance of salvation in the one re- 
ligion as in the other ; and as though 
the one was not more injurious to so- 
ciety than the other. They do at pre- 
sent every thing in their powxr to pro- 
tect Catholicism at the expense of 
Protestantism ; and they arc the ex- 

ainplesor eulogists of political apostacy. 
Such men will find no diflioulty in 
euibraeing Catholicii^in in a body, and 
they will do it. Those who cannot 
change their faith as easily as they can 
ch'inge their dress, will sell their es- 
tates, ami buy others, where property 
has its due infiiuiioc. IJy convtrsiou 

or expulsion, two-thirds of the Irish 
aristocracy and property >'iil Roon 
embraro tbe Catholic religion. 'Phe 
rase cannot, in the nature of tluiigs, 
be othtTwise ; it is not possible to 
keep rank and property si paruted from 
political dignities and advantages ; the 
latter will always, on their own rondi- 
tions, comuiaml a union with tlu; for- 
mer. 

It must be obvious to all, that the 
measure would be virtually to the Pro- 
testants an act of scandalous robbery. 
At present, although the Catholics 
have basely uguqitd the political in- 
fluence of Protestant property, they 
arc cimipellcd to use it in favour of 
Protestant I.,cgislators ; but this mea- 
sure would enable them to uso it 
wholly against the Protestants. I hey 
would be able to employ a man's own 
property to expel liim from Parlia- 
ment. If the disabilities could not be 
removed without giving to the Catho- 
lic Church tlie power to rob tbe Pro- 
testant property of two-thirds of its 
constitutional and legitimate political 
rights, in order that it might further 
rob the Protestants of two-tbirds of 

their seats in the Legislature, this 
forms a sufficient rea.son why they 
should not be removed. If the remo- 
val could not take place except through 
so flagrant a violation of the constitu- 
tion as that of transferring the rights 
of Protestant proj^rty to the Catho- 
lic Church, it would an act of trea- 
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son, as well as of robbery. A wrong, 
whether real or imaginary, is not to 
be redressed by the perpetration of^ a 
greater wrong. It is preposterous, os 
we shewed in a former article, to ex- 
pect that the removal, and the taking 
of the Clergy into the pay of the State, 
will protect the Protestant landowner. 
Every election contest will be a reli- 
gious contest ; it will be one between 
Protestant and Catholic ; and it is not 
ill human nature for the Priests and 
their flocks to support the Protestant, 
or to be neutral. 

If a (Jatliolic hierarcliy he establish- 
ed in Ireland, it must necessarily be 
established in England and Scotland. 
In tlic two latter, income may be re- 
fused ; but lawful reeegnitiou and dig- 
nity uiiiat bi* granted. It will not in 
them have the mighty instruments of 
jiroselytisin to work with, which are 
lo be found in Ireland ; but still the 
vast political power which it will, in 
the aggregate, possess, will enable it to 
place captivating allurements before 
the Hritish x\ristocracy. Lookingatthe 
llniU'd Kingdom as a whole, the Ca- 
tholic liiirarchy will have infinitely 
more seats in Parliament and other 
political giflri to dispose of, than that 
of the JOstablishcd Church. 

It must not be forgotten that if the 
disabilities hen moved, the aristocracy 
and property must in the nature of 
things make Proteslaiits of the lower 
orders, or the latter will make Catho- 
lics of them. In our convietiou they 
Will he converted to Catholicism, If 
the bulk of the upper classes of Ire- 
land become Catholics, lliey will spend 
much of their lime in London. The 
elfect which this would have in csta- 
bh.sliiiig Catholic tradesmen in the 
latler, and introducing Calhulicism 
amidst its middle classes generally, 
we need not describe ; a very large 
portion of its lower classes arc already 
Catholics. The metropolis will be- 
come Catholic to a formidable extent 
in all its classes, from the highest lo 
the lowest. Its Catholic inhabitants 
will be firmly united ; its Protestant 
ones will be di\idcd and be hostile to 
each other ; and its tremendous mass 
of no-religion population will go in 
the strife with the Catholics. How 
this will operate on Government, Par- 
liament, the Press, and the country 
at large, is a matter which we leave 
to the consideration of those whom it 
may concern. ^ 


What condition would tlie Govern- 
ment be pl^Msed in, by its two contend- 
ing eburoMi A condition of impo- 
tent subjeSon to the Catholic one. 
The latter would enjoy unlimited li- 
centiousness for making any changes 
in its doctrines and laws that might be 
calculated to promote its aggrandise- 
ment ; it would by its power be able 
to use the government as a means for 
prcf.erving itself from attack in every 
quarter ; and in its triumphant war 
against the Protestants, it would 
make of the (TOvernnK-nt an auxiliary. 
To be convinced of the truth of this, 
wc have only to look at the history of 
late years. If this church should 
gain, as it speedily would gain, the 
chief part of the Irish Aristocracy, 
when.* is the man who will say that 
the Government could preserve the Es- 
tablished Cliurch in Ireland from de- 
struction ? If this should take place, 
where is the man w’ho will say, that 
it would not be followed by the ba- 
nishment of Protestantism from Ire- 
land ? If both should be witnessed, 
what would be the direct and indirect 
conscqtuMces in England and Scot- 
land ? Ill every resijcct, the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Cliurch, looking 
at it in connexion with the removal 
of the disabilities, would be a most ca- 
lamitous proceeding. The precedents 
for it which some have thought meet 
to find in the cases cf the Church of 
Scotland, and tlie Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland, arc totally inapplicable. 
In both rases the religions with which 
the .State connected itself could not in 
any mischievous degree come into col- 
lision with the Church of England ; 
and in their constitution, their politi- 
cal character, and their effects on so- 
ciety, they differed wh#!y from the 

Catholic religion. 

The new system, then, in regard to 
its intended objects, has been a total 
and ruinous failure ; and, if the dis- 
abilities be removed, and the Catholic 
clergy be taken into the pay of the 
State, perseverance in it will still be 
attended with total . and ruinous fail- 
ure. This is rendered certain by the 
laws of nature. While it has had the 
reverse of its intended effect, and has 
increased, instead of removed, the hos- 
tility of the Catholics to the general 
government and institutions of the 
country ; it has liad other effects of 
a much more pernicious and danger- 
ous nature. Under it, Catholicism 
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has made the most alarming adv^^nccs 
in political influence and power ; and 
the right feelings of the|i|i|bnry have 
been most deplorably This 

religion is at present mfinitely more 
powerful in the Legislature^ tne Ca- 
binet, the Irish Government, and the 
Press, than it ever was in any former 
period ; and if it increase in power as 
it has lately done, the constitution will 
Soon be at its mercy* Its gigantic in- 
crease of potency is matter of uni- 
versal confession, and is used by its 
champions as one of their great argu- 
ments. It has been rendered by the 
new system much more political m its 
conduct, much more tyrannical in re- 
gard to both priests and laymen, much 
moie injurious to the Protestants, 
much more destructive to the interests 
of the Catholics, and much more pro- 
lific of baleful evils to general society. 
This system has divided and paralised 
the British Government in the most la- 
mentable m. inner. Through it, and not 
the lack of able men, the Ministry has 
been for some years disunited, feeble, 
and imbecile, in almost the last de- 
gree* It has well nigh made the Irish 
government an instrument of national 
ruin* And it has to a great exu^nt 
reconciled the 1 legislature, the Kxc- 
cutive, and Uie public mind to the ty- 
ranny and general enormities of Ca- 
tholicism; and inspired them with 
hostility to the Church of England 
and the Protestant religion. 

Recurring, then, to the principles we 
have laid down, what ought Ciovern- 
meut to do, assuming its object and du- 
ties to be what we have stated ? In the 
name of all that is dear to the Britisli 
empire, let parly and faction for once 
speechless ; and to a question which 
involves the fate of this empire, let 
the reply be dictated by unassailable 
truth and unanswerable deduction ! 
A reply so dictated can only be this : 
The Government is solemnly bound, 
by every thing in principle and duty, to 
do its utmost towards the extinction, 
weakening, or reforming of Catholi- 
cism.^ It will be so bound, if the dis- 
abilitms be continued ; and the remo- 
val of them will only render its obli- 
gations the more sacred and impera- 
tive. Its policy ought to be the same^ 
whether they be retained or aboHsh- 
e<l ; therefore they may here be thrown 
out of consideration. If Government 
bo passive towards a giffantic and ra- 
pidly growing evil, which thus doii 


monsirably already wields such pesti- 
lential consequences, and which, if not 
opfjpBcd by it, must involve the empire 
in dreadful calamities, it will practi- 
cally consent to almost all that the 
worst traitor could sigh to compass. 

We maintain this to be wholly unde- 
niable. We insist that the reason of 
man never embraced a principle as 
truth, which was more true than the 
following one has been proved to be 
by demonstration. TIk* pervading and 
ptiramonnt ohjitet of Government in its 
whole poHey towards Ireland should 
he, the extinction, weakening, or re* 
forming of Catholicism, 

The question now presents itself — 
What measures ought Government to 
adopt for the attainment of this ob- 
ject? 

Our ancestors based their policy on 
this principle. We are not called on 
to justify some of the means they em- 
ployed, but it is necessary for us to 
Wk at the point, to which they car- 
ried success. They triumphed so i'ar, 
that they gave the Aristocracy aiwl 
the (Miurch — the property, rank, ami 

intelligence— to the Protestant rt ligior . 
TJiey conquered the master difficul- 
ties of the great national work ; atul, 
if a wise use had been made of tlu^ir 
achievements, there would have been no 
Catholicism in Ireland at present sufli- 
cicnlly powerful to produce mibchief. 
Much of whiit they gained, not- 
withstanding such misgovcrnincnt as 
scarcely ever disgraced rulers, still re- 
mains ; and this is now the state of 
things in Ireland. The Aristocracy and 
the Church, nearly all the properly, 
respectability and intelligence, and an 
important part of the lower orders, be- 
long to Protestantism ; the great mass 
of the lower orders belong to Catlm- 
licisin. 

The great work has therefore been 
carried so far, that nothing now re- 
mains to be accomplished save the ex- 
tinction or reformation of Catholicism 
amidst the body of the lower classes ; 
to accomplish it, Government, in ad- 
dition to other things, has the Clergy, 
the Aristocracy, and the property, to 
use as instrummts. 

In the first place, this affected neu- 
trality, without any regard to tlie cha- 
racter and objects of the belligerenis— 
this pretended equality of favour, with- 
out any regard to principle, feeling, 
and conduct, must be abandoned. Go* 

vcrnmint, ou the unassailable princia 
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pie, tbat ft is its duty to do its utmost to 
l>rotcct and promote what is good, jf|,ud 
remove what is evil, ought at once to 
choose its side. The contest is not one 
of names ; it is not one for the private 
personal interests of individuals ; it is 
a contest between good and evil— -be- 
tween truth and error— between the 
iveal and the bane of society, all that 
is beneficial, and all that is injurious 
to the British empire ; and in such a 
contest. Government is bound by every 
conceivable obligation to make itself a 
principal, and employ its whole weight 
and energies. 

As we have said, it can use the Cler- 
gy, the Aristocracy, and the property, 
as instruments ; it needs none more 
powerful ; it only needs the wisdom, 
virtue, and courage, for making a pro- 
per use of them. 

The selection of the Clergy is of 
course a matter of the very highest 
importance. We have insisted on this 
on former occasions, and it cannot be 
repeated too often. From the most 
exalted dignitary to the humblest cu- 
rate, each should be able, pious, and, 
in the first degree, zealous and inde- 
fatigable in promoting the interests of 
his religion, and discharging his va- 
rious duties. Throughout, every ef- 
fort should be used, to select men -fit- 
ted in all points for their ofHce ; con- 
nexions and patronage should be dis- 
regarded, and nothing should be look- 
ed at save qiialitication. Every stimu- 
lant should be constantly applied; 
and preferment should be confined to, 
and bountifully showered on, the me- 
ritorious. 

Not only should the Clergy be 
throughout men of eminent qualifica- 
tions, but they should be sufficiently 
numerous, and great care should be 
taken to distribute them properly. 
Pluralities should be abolished, new 
churches should be built, parishes 
should be divided, and nothing should 
be left undone to break the popula- 
tion into suitable portions, and give to 

each a suitable cleigyman. The whole 
system of the Church should be rigid- 
ly examined, and where necessary 
amended. It would, we think, be very 
beneficial to give a commiBsion to a 
few such men, as the Lord Prinuite, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, &c. &c , to 
examine it, and make suggestions : 
certain heads of the F.nglish Church 
might be associated with them if ex- 
pedient. • 


Having duly selected and dishibuted 
the Clemi|Govcmmeiit Bliouldtsecoiid 
their efflMjP'by every means in its 
power. Tt should labour to give to 
each a Protestant flock. In places 
where there are no Protestants, the 
landholders and gentry could easily 
establish them ; and it could prevail 
on them to do so. We shall say more 
on this point before we conclude^ 
therefore we will say no more here. 

The ClergVi in their religious la- 
bours, should be warmly protected 
and encouraged by Government The 
Bible, School, and other societies, are 
most praiseworthy in their objects ; 
they are calculated to be eminently 
beneficial, and they are based on the 
dearest principles of constitutional 
right and freedom. If the Clergy 
join ond lead them, it must have the 
best effects on their zeal •»4 useful- 
ness. That it is necessary for us to 
suy more to prove that they ought to 
be favoured by the rulers of this em- 
pire, is a matter which fills us with 
shame. 

A more perfect system for working 
the utter ruin of the Churclt than the 
new one is, could not be devised by 
the wit of man. Its commanding 
principle is, that nothing shall be done, 
no matter what its nature may be, 
which will offend the Catliolics ; and, 
of course, it must exclude the deserving 
part of the clergy from paffermenr, 
restrict the whole clergy from exer- 
tion, and prohibit all reform in the 
Church, which might be beneficial. 
Let such a system be kept in being, 
ond it will speedily overthrow the 

Church and Protestantism, without the 
aid of Emancipation. Under it, tlu sc 
societies in late years have been dis- 
countenanced by Government, and at- 
tacked by its scribes on this ground 
only — they have exasperated and ex- 
cited the hostility of the Catholics. 

If exasperation and hostility exist 
between two parts of the community, 
what duty do reason and right iinpoRc* 

on Government ? Surely tliat of re- 
pressing the part which is in error, and 
protecting the one which is unjustly 
attacked. In the case of these socic- 
|ie8, a part of the Irish people exer- 
cised an undoubted civil and religious 
right, for highly beneficial public pur- 
poses : for this they were attacked by 
tlie other part, solely because what they 
did, was calculated to injure, by fair 
moans, a very erroneous and pernicious 
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religion ; aii<l from no other reason 
than because they were so attacked, Go- 
vernment ranged itself ||[ai&st them. 
Such governing must be subversive of 
right, and all the best interests of so- 
ciety. It suppresses good for the pro- 
tection of evil ; and makes the exer- 
cise of right and privilege dependent 
on the lawless will of wrong and in- 
justice. When such societies are de- 
nounced, as they have been by the 
Prints of Government, and certain of 
its members in parliament^ as being 
useless and mischievous on the score 
of exasperation, it must have these 
consequences: — On the one hand, it 
deters the cltrgy from exertion, and 
creates among them divisions : it has 
the same eiW ct amidst the aristocracy, 
and it strips ilic Church and its inte- 
rests, not only of cffidcrit advocates, 

but of de^l^giuiers ; and on the other 
hand, it feeds the animosity of the 
Catholics, and incites them to tyran- 
nize over the ProUstaiits, and encroach 
on the interests of the Churcli to the 
Utmost. 

We do not say that Government 
should directly connei't itself with such 
societies ; what wc cont' ijd for is, it 
should sanction thtm, eftcctually pro- 
tect them, and assist them with itsin- 
ilucnco. It should do so on the broad 
principle, that they arc, putting the 
interests of Rocts and parties wholly 
out of Misldcration, of a nature to 
yield greit benefits to llic Ctitholics 
themselves, general soeietv, and both 
Ireland and llritain. 'jiie employ- 
ment of ils intluence with the aristo- 
cracy in their favour, would be highly 
beneficial. If every landlord would 
zealously exert himself on his estate, 
in favour of the Scriptures and schools, 
these societies might be made mighty 
instruments for attaching the Catholic 
laymen to Government, or divesting 
them of their hostility to it, and there- 
by for matcnally diminishing the de- 
structive tyranny of the priesthood. 

In the last five years, we have again 
and again called on GoTernment to do 
its utmost towards giving to society 
Jn Irdand the proper foum ; without 
this, it will be impossible to give it tlie 
proper sentiments ami circumstances. 
The creation of a yeomanry, and 
through it the convereion of the inde- 
pendent cabin occupiers into well- con- 
trolled servants, arc matters of the 
first importance. Throughout socie- 
ty, one class must guide and govern 


another, or laws and rulers will have 
stnuU efficacy. Take one of the Irish 
parishes, in which the land is let in 
portions of a very few acres each, at 
rack-rent, to exceedingly poor and ig- 
norant occupiers, who are half their 
time without employmeut. Divide the 
land into farms of various sizes, be- 
tween 300 and 40 acres, reserving, how- 
ever, a few small lots for tenants of 
particular descriptions. Let these 
iariiis betaken by respectable tenants, 
at a moderate rent, and let there be no 
middlemen save stewards, paid by 
yearly salary, between the tenants ami 
the landowners : rt^niovc, by the cul- 
ture of waste lands, emigration, or 
sdme other means, all the labourers 
save those who can be constantly e.'n« 
ployed by the farmers. Having done 
this, order, peace, and happiness, will 
he establisite<l in the parish ; the la- 
bourers will receive the best instnie- 
tioii, in both precept and oxam[>lo, 
from, and they will be duly controll- 
ed by, the farmers; the latter tvill he 
completely under the guidance of their 
landlords. Do this where it is 
sary, throughout Ireland, and llun you 
will give t'» society the proper form, 
for en ibliiig you to give it the prop<T 
sentiments and dreumKtanees. 

The middlemen, meaning by the 
term those who take land to let it again 
in small portions to the highest hi«l- 
dcrs,aHd the per-centage ngenu>linedil 
be wholly abolislu d by law. A law 
would be thi' retme of an unjust om', 
wliich shoulil eomncl every great land- 
holder to reside lliree months in tlie 
year on bis (state. Property must lie 

enjoyed under the rcgiiliUioii of tbo 
law, and no man has a right to make 
his property a public Bcourge ; if a 
landowner, direqtly or indirectly, peo- 
ple his estate w'ith traitors, uiccndi- 
aries, and robliers, be is only justly 
dealt with, if tlic laws treat him as a 
mblic enemy. Too many of the iaod- 
ords liavo converted their estates into 
a fearful scourge to both Ireland and 
Britain ; and this forms a sufficient 
reason why their estate.s to the iiece.s- , 
sary extent, should be placed under 
the direction of the law. If an ah- 
sentee landlord be suffered to abandon 
his trust wholly towards the inhabi- 
tants of his estate in regard to resi- 
dence, the law should take them under 
its guardianship, and compel him to 
provide a )[)ro))cr substitute. He should 
be constrained to ay[)point a steward ut 
Hi 
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a fixed salary^ to rcBidc constantly on 
his estate, and (Tovernment, in regard 
to eharaett r, should have a veto in the 
choice of this steward. The latter 
should be restrained by law from ex- 
acting exorbitant rents, and dividing 
the land into portioiiK too hinnll ; and 
lie should be coixipelled to make a fair 

fences; cottages, schools, &c.— iii a 
word, he should be under compulsion 
to act as good resident landlords act. 
Place before the absentees this choice, 
by statute — constant absenteeism, sub- 
ject to all tins ; or, three or four 
months' residence on their estates in 
the year, and exemption from it. This 
is not only reasonable, but it is neces- 
sary ; and vre arc confident it would 
be liiglily efficacious : at the least, it 
could scarcely fail of mightily redu- 
cing the bulk of absenteeism. In Eng- 
land we have laivs upon laws for the 
regulation of all descriptions of pro- 
perty ; whether it consist of labour, 
land, money, houses, or any thing 
else, any injurious use of it is, if prac- 
ticable, prohibited by legal enactment ; 
our manufacturers arc even restrained 
by law from paying their wages in 
goods. If saeli a state of things in 
regard to absenteeism had jirevailcd in 
Englauil, as li.ad prevailed in Ireland, 
it would long since have been met with 
legal remedies. But it seems to be 
impossible to give laws to Ireland 
whicli are called for by its condition ; 
its legislators arc loo much occupied 
with experimental pernicious legisla- 
tion, to pay any attention to that which 
would be beneficial. This perhaps 
may be in a great measure charged 
upon absenteeism : the latter makes 
it the interest of the landlord to op- 
pose needful laws, it throws the re- 
presentation into incapable hands, and 
it binds the representatives on this 

point firom thinking of their duty. 
Much may be ascribed to party spirit ; 
and as the elective franchise has now 
passed into the hands of 0’(?onnell and 
Ills confederates, little can be expected 

in future from the Irish members, save 
support of all pernicious laws and op- 
position to all salutary ones. 

Having thus fixed upon every estate, 
cither the owner for a part of ine year, 
or an efficient substitute for the whole 
of it. Government could use its in- 
fiuence with due effect amidst the 
great body of the Catholic laity. It 
could combine the propt'rty willi the 
Vob, XXV, . 


clergy in favour of the establishing of 
schools — the distributing of the Scrip- 
tures — th^ protecting of the Protest- 
ants— thjp destroying of the tyranny of 
the Catholic priests— the preserving of 
peace, order, and freedom, &c. &c. 
We say again, what wc said in this 
Magazine several years ago, that it is 
in the power of every landlord to peo- 
ple his estate with moral, orderly, 
peaceable, and industrious inhabitants. 
Every landlord in Ireland has it in his 
power to place the personal interests 
of his Catholic tenants in flat opposi- 
tion to the tyranny of their Church, 
and to effectually protect them in their 
resistance to such tyranny. 

Government ought to employ its 
whole energies in establishing a proper 
balance of Proteptantisra in the South 
and West of Ireland. The North is al- 
w'ay ssufficiently tranquil— in it, reli- 
gious divisions and strifo do not pass 
their legitimate bounds — it exhibits 
prosperity, intelligence, competence, 
and order ; and Catholicism in it is a 
reformed religion compared with what 
it is in the South and West. From 
what flows the difference? In the 
North the Protestants preponderate; 
tliey restrain the Catholics from ex- 
cesses ; continually mixing with tlie 
Catholics, they force upon them in- 
struction hy example, and by this and 
their weight, some of the worst parts 
of Catholicism are practically dcstroy- 
t d. Wlierc Protestantism weponder- 
atfs there is w'ealth, comrort, peace, 
freedom, knowledge, and loyalty ; but 
ivhere Catholicism preponderates, there 
is penury, misery, convulsion, sla- 
very, barbari-^m, and disaffection. We 

need not state the irresistible inference. 
If Government exert itself, it may 
establish such a balance of Proteat- 
antistn in the South and West, as will 
produce in them, to a great extent, 

what is to be seen in the North. 

In this the landlords and property 
must be its great instruments. If 
every landlord will make it a princi- 
ple that one half, or even one third, 
of the inhabitants of his estate, shall 
consist of Protestants, the momentous 
national wotk will be accomplished. 
Protcbtant tenants could be found 
without difficulty; from those parts 
1>f Ireland in which they are the most 
needed, they are banished in greatnum- 
bers yearly by Catholic poraccution 
and oppression. The interests of the 
landlords call imperiously for this, and 
H 
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their feelin^is at this inoiiicMit are in the 
most favourable state for its success ; 
let Government offer them its hearty 
encouragement and assistance, and we 
shall be much mistaken if they shrink 
frotn their duty. 

We maintain that Government is 
solemnly bound to exert itself on 
this point by its highest okfensive 
duties ; and that inaction in it will 
amount to grave criminality. Let it Ikj 
remembered that the state of things is 
not what it has been ; it bus just been 
reversed, and it is wholly new, ^ Ca- 
tholic usurpation has just seized upon 
the rights of Protestant property ; 
stripped the landlords of tbeir con- 
stitutional anil necessary influence ; 
placed the House of Commons in so 
far as concerns the Irish members un- 
.der Catholic majority and dictation, 
cast to the winds the bonds of society ; 
made it a system to banish the Pro- 
testants from a large part of Ireland, 
and deeply injured the best interests 
of the United Kingdom. The ques- 
tions before Government are — shall 
this usurpation, this robbery, be sub- 
mitted to j or shall restitution be ex- 
acted.'^ Shall Protestantism and tlie 
religion of tlic State be maintained in 
the ()ortion of Irtland in question ; or 
shall they be barti&licd by tlic Catho- 
lics ? Tlie conduct of the latter lias 
remlered what wc advocate, a defcti. 
.v/iv matter of imperious necessity. 
On publiggrounils, the landlords must 
regain thw control over tlic voti s of 
their tenants ; or at the least, the con- 
trol of the Catholic Churcli over 
these votes must he destroyed. If 
this church is to be suflered to sweep 
away the rights of property, seize upon 

the elective franchise, and reduce the 
great majority of the Irish members 
into its menials ; it is very idle to say 
that the constitution ought to exist, 
and that frcidom of any kind ought 
to be tolerated. If the qualificalion of 
the voter be raised from forty shillings. 


to even twenty pounds, this alone will 
not be an effectual remedy. The 
voters will still be nearly all (Catholics ; 
they will be very poor and ignorant 
men ; their leases, if they owe no ar- 
rears, will make them independent of 
their landlords ;* and they will be the 
slaves of their priests. The only 
measure which can be permanently 
eflectual, is, the substitution to the 
proper extent, of Protestant voters, for 
Catholic ones. 

Wc sav not that the Catholics who 
may be tiius displaced by Protestants 
are to be consigned to want ; Govern- 
ment has ample means for drawing 
them off, and establishing them else- 
where, and it ought to employ them. 

Wc are not advocating wliat is im- 
practicable. The population of towns 
is difficult to deal with, but such po- 
pulation has little to do with the in.at- 
ter before us ; the change is needed 
chiefly amidst the peasantry. Place 
before you a single country parish, 
the inhabitants of which arc all Ca- 
tholics ; and then answer us, if it be 
not practicable for their landlords, if 
they be duly assisted by Govcrinnenl, 
to remove half of the inhabitants, anil 
replace them with ProUstants? Wtiat 
is practicable in one parisli is so in all 
parishes. Indolence and timidity may 
find here impracticability, but it will 
not be found by ability and courage. 
We do not aver that the change could 
be accoin]>1ished in a day, or a year ; 
wliut we contend for is, that Crovi-rn- 
incnt should commence and accom- 
plish it as soon as possible. 

Now, if a proper number of Pro- 
testants were distributed through the 
South and West of Ireland, what would 
be the fruits.^ The landlords would 
recover, in a large degree, their lost 
power and control — the Protestants, 
by their weight and influence, would 
keep the Catholics in order — party di- 
visions and struggles would be confmeil 
witliin proper limits — the iufliience of 


M c may here observe, that the creation of the fictiliaus freeholders was about as ab» 
surd a blunder as legblation ever exhibited. The Protestant property is converted into 
Catholic t'Otes, W'hicli render the Protestant ones worthless; the votes of real freeholders 
are deprived of all value by those of the fictitious ones ; and property is used to strip its 
possessors of all elective weight. If the landlords were intended to have any control 
over the votes of their tenants, it was prejjosterous to make the vote depend on a lease 
for a life, or lives. Wc know not what change may be mode, but if the vote is still tt' 
be given to occupancy, some reference ought to be made to property, and the lowest 
*^'"«/***^*''*^®*^ a vote should be one that would require the occupier to possess forty 
or fifty pounds. If iiifiuence is to be given to the landlord, no longer lease should be 
required than cue of seven yc.'irs. 
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demagogues and traitors would be re- 
duced to insignificance — the political 
power of Catholicism would be broken 
and dispersed— >tlie Protestants^ by 
their example and their intercourse 
with the Catholics^ would practically 
annihilate the most pernicious parts of 
Catholicism — the tranquillity of Ire- 
land would be permanently secured — 
and the bonds between Britain and 
Ireland would be rendered almost in- 
dissoluble. These would be only part 
of tlic fruits ; and would they not form 
iiiagnificcnt repayment for the toil and 
cost required in their production ? 

After what we have repeatedly said 
ill tile last five years, in favour of the 
atinihilalion of the ficlitions freehold- 
ers, and the establishment of Poor 
Laws, we need not here say any thing. 

Whether the Catholics bo regarded 
in all respects as di8S( iiti rs, or whether 
their clergy be taken into the pay of 
the State, this principle is wholly un- 
assailable. They have no right to a 
greater share of civil and religious li- 
biTty of any kind, than is granted to 
the Protestants. If Government do 
not scrupulously act on this principle, 
it is guilty oi‘a very indefensible vio- 
lation of duty and sacrifice of public 
inttrest. 

Placing it before us, we ask, would 
any party of Protestants in Ireland, 
•Scotland, or England, have been suf- 
fered to do what has been done by the 
CatholicAssociationP No! will beuna> 
iiimously responded from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. O'Connell and 
bis gang have openly declared that, 
w^ithout their guilty efforts, the mass 
of the Catholics would regard the dis- 
abilities with indifference — that these 
efforts have made the Catholics what 
they are^that these efforts alone have 
lilled Ireland with convulsion, and 
placed it on the verge of rebellion and 
civil war— and that, if they be silent 
and inactive, the body of the Catholics 
will become tranquil and contented. 
They have proclaimed that they wish 
to produce the utmost measure of agi- 
tation and tumult ; and they have la- 
boured incessantly to create flame, ani- 
mosity, contention, and iiisuhordina- 
iion. Vet an atrocious gang like this 
has been tolerated by Government.* 
Both will be held by the country to 
be eijuully guilty if the toleration be 
longer continued. This Association 
must be destroyed ; and on its own 

confession, its destruction will contri- 


bute immensely towards the restoration 
of order and tranquillity. The intro- 
duction of improvements of all kinds 
must matt rially depend on the vigi- 
lant prevention of all such combina- 
tions. 

In England, as our readers arc well 
aware, religious pco]ile of all denomi- 
nations use every effort for the spread 
of their respective religions. Not only 
the clergy and laymen ol the Church, 
but those of the ilifibrcnt sects, hold 
public meetings to promote the esta- 
blishing of scliools, the building of 
places of worship, the circulating of 
books, &c. &c. These meetings, and 
the exertions with which they are con- 
nected, have for their object the gain- 
ing of proselytes. The schools and 
books teach peculiar creeds. Vet the 
cry is never raised in any quarter 
against what is called proselytisin. No 
religious body ever dreams of defend- 
ing itself agdnst the inroads of the 
others, by abusing and mobbing them 
for wishing to make proselytes. The 
very word proselytism was scarcely 
known to the lilnglish language, until 
it was added to it a few years ago by 
the barbarous jargon of Catholicism. 
If IVlinisters, on the ground of exas- 
X>eration, and the desire to make con- 
verts, were to denounce the labours of 
any religious sect or party, public in- 
dignation would drive them from the 
Cabinet. 

In the name 'of religioas right and 

freedom, why is not this the case in 
Ireland ? 

In regard to the Irish part of the 
Unitctl Kingdom, we are eternally 
stunned with the clamour against jiro- 
selytism. Does Government support 
wholly, or partly, a school — ^it is railed 
ogainst as wishing to make proselytes. 
Do the Clergy labour to discharge their 
duties — they are attacked as public 
enemies, on the ground that they seek 
to make proselytes. Do societies en- 
deavour to disseminate religious know- 
ledge— their existence is protested 
against, because their object is to make 
proselytes. To circulate the Scrip- 
tures without note and comment, anil 
to establish schools from whicli sec- 
tarian and ]>aTty creeds arc carefully 
excluded, is to attempt to make pro- 
selytes* And in whose favour is the 
clamour raised ? That of the Catho- 
lii's. Not a syllable is said against 
their incessant efforts to gain proselytes 

from the Protestants ; but it is an of- 
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fence not to be endured for the latter 
to labour to gain proselytes from them. 
The Government, with hypocritical vi- 
gilance, arrays itself against all endea* 
vours to make proselytes from Catho- 
licism. The Legislature vehemently 
proclaims that it is unpardonable to 
do what is calculated to gain proselytes 
from Catholicism— and schools arc not 
to be formed, the Scriptures are not to 
be circulated, religious knowledge is 
to be suppressed, the Clergy are to be 
INTohibited from doing their duty, and 
the religion of the State ivs to be re- 
stricted from extension and deprived 
of defence, merely that prosely U s may 
not be made from Catholicism. Thus, 
not only defended, but stimulated, the 
Catholics, by persecution and oppres- 
sion, by the brutish tyranny of mobs, 
and the Beiidisli tyranny of the priest- 
hood, destroy the religious rights and 
liberties of the Protestants. 

Wliat ought to be the conduct of 
Government ? It ought to silence the 
wretched, slavish clamour, and con- 
vince the Catholics, that it is the sa- 
cred constitutional right . f every Chris- 
tian sect and party, to labour by all 
lawful means to extend its religion, 
and that the Protestuit shall exercise 
it as freely as the Catholic. It ought 
to establish in Ireland that full and 
perfect religious liberty, which is en- 
joyed in I'lnglaiid ; and enforce the 
universal j.w’- i.ssion of the principle, 
that the mean hers of the (’hurch, Pres- 
byterians, I^Icthodists, and other Pro- 
tests it bodies, arc not only in right 
entitled, but in conscience bound, to 
use all just efforts to make proselytes. 
It ought to speak to the Catholics in 

this manner;—'" You shall have the 
same liberty to make proselytes, and 
defend yourselves from prosely tism, as 
the Protestants; but not more. If this 
will i»ot protect your church — if your 

church tannot be preserved from ruin, 
unless you be exalted into usurpers 
and tyrants over Protestant rights and 
liberties, it deserves to fall, and it shall 
lull." 

If the extension of the religion of 
the State be called for by aH the best 
interests of the empire, and be essen- 
tial for strengthening the bonds which 
unite Ireland to England, Government 
ought to labour assiduously in its fa- 
vour, in utter scorn of the outcry 
against proselytistn. If the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, ami the esta- 
blishing of schools, will benefit society, 


Government is bound to support them, 
without paying any regard to the out- 
cry. If the utter extinction of Catho- 
licism would be a national benefit of 
thefirst magnitude, Goveniment ought 
to strain every nerve to accomplish it, 
even though this should be strain jug 
every nerve to make proselytes. Rising 
above the mere interests of sects and 
parties, it is the duty of Government 
to promote tiiat which is an individual 
and social good, and to remove that 
which is an individual and social evil. 

Not in these matters alone, but in 
all othe rs. Government should strictly 
confine the (.'atholics within tliC hounds 
of toleration. What would be <lone in 
England, if the regular Clergy, or the 
ministers of any Protestant sect, should 
by spiritual tyranny extort a tax from 
their flocks for the roost mischievous 

{ loliiical objects, array tenants against 
and lords at elections, and enforce the 
violation of law and the dissolution of 
society, like Catholic priests.?' Laws 
upon laws to restrain them, would be 
enacted by accIaiTiatlon. VV’'h.it the 
Catholics enjoy is infinitely more than 
toleration ; it is lawless licentiousness, 
granted them by depriving the Pro- 
testants to a large extent of toleiatiou. 
A Catholic priest has only to plead his 
religion, to be sufieied to do any thing. 
He must prohibit the Scriptures, and 
destroy the freedom of ihi' pn ss, be- 
cause it is a part of his religion. He 
inuht put down Bible societies and 
schools, and reduce man to the level 
of the beast, because it is part of his 
religion. lie must annul civil con- 
-triiclt-', trample on laws, beat down the 
constitution, control the (Tovernment, 
and light up civil war, because it is a 
part of his religion. Government, in 
the spirit of that abject slavery which 
his (Imrch exact.s, admits his plea, and 
his own will is almost the only autho- 
rity in the realm to which it is neus- 
sary for him to yield obedience. It is 
because in late years the Catholics have 
be. II treated, not as subjects, but as 
petted children — because their excess- 
es have been not only tolerated, but 
even encouraged — because they have 
been assured that every atrocity would 
bn praised as well as pardoned, that 

^they have acted as iht'y have done. 
They have been even less blameable 
than their rulers. If the same licen- 
tiousness be continued to them, it is 
only niitural to expect that they will 

ppu’dily suvpuid the payment of reuU 
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and tithes^ and kick the Government 
out of Ireland as a most worthless in- 
cumbrance. Had no more indulgence 
been granted them than has been 
granted to the British people and the 
Irish Protestants, the dark and depra- 
ved deeds with which they have stain- 
ed the history of their country would 
never have been committed. 

If more than toleration be granted 
to the Catholics, less must be enjoyed 
hy the Protestants ; if the former be 
endowed with licentiousness, the lat- 
ter must be subjected to tyranny. No- 
thing beyond this need be urged to 
prove that Government ought to place 
the Catholics under strict subjection 
to the constitution and law^s. That 
whidi is injurious to society and the 
eini)ire, ought to be punished and pre- 
vented in them, ilic same as in the 
Protestants. Of cours^e, the wicked 
and disgraceful system of labouring to 
govern them by conciliation — by con- 
sulting their palate, supplicating their 
favour, and submitting to their will, 
must be ahandoiicd ; and they must 
he governed by the constitution and 
law only, without partiality or preju- 
dice. 

New laws, to whatever extent they 
may he necessary, ought to bo enact- 
ed to hind the i)riests strictly to the 
limit prescribed by toleration; and to 
prohibit them from making tlie small- 
est usurpation on the rights of the ci- 
vil ruler. In every matter the laws 
of Catholicism must be made subor- 
dinate to tile laws of the realm ; the 
privileges and liberties which the lat- 
ter grant, the former must not be suf- 
fered to take away. Instead of court- 
ing the priests by saci ilicing Jo them 
the laity, every measure ought to be 
resorted to by (iovcninient for divi- 
ding and protecting it from them. 
The truth should never he lost sight 
of, that if the tyranny of the priests 
be destroyed, some of the most dan- 
gerous parts of Catholicism will be 
destroyed ; and tliat to protect it in 

any manner is to contribute to the 
injury and fall of tlie empire. 

At tlie vtry least, until a large and 
sufficient halanee of Protestantism is 
establiHlit'd in the Calliolic parts of 
Ireland, — Ireland will always be con- ^ 
vulsed and disaffected, and the Con- 
stitution and liberties of Britain will 
always be in imminent danger. If 
this halumc bo not cstablibhed, the 

Union between Britain ami Ireland 


will terminate by involving both in 
deplorable calamities. Without it, no 
measures for benefiting the condition 
of the people will be effectual. This 
is our well- considered conviction. We 
hold it to rank with the clearest mat- 
ter of demonstration that could be laid 
before man’s understanding ; and we 
hold it to be equally certain that Go- 
vernment, in the course of a few years, 
could establish such a balance. 

Men of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, we will now briefly recapitulate 
the leading points of what we have ad- 
vanced ; it is for your sake only that 
we solemnly bespeak your attention. 

The CathMics in late years have 
brought the most grievous evils, not 
upon Ireland only, but upon tlie whole 
United Kingdom. They have rapidly 
increased in power and misdeeds, until 
they have brought you to the borders 
of civil war, and led your rulers to 
contemplate a gigantic and perilous 
change in your Constitution. Those 
who maintain, that they are justified 
in all this by the disabiliiies, must 
still admit that they have done it — and 
that tht 7 have done it because they 
are Catholics. It is because several 
millions of your population are Catho- 
lics, that they form a terrible scourge 
to your empire, and threaten it with 
almost every calamity that can visit it. 

To the truth of this, you must bear 
unanimous testimony. 

Now what are the disabilities which 
they plead in thtir justification In 
the main, they merely exclude the Ca- 
tholics from certain public trusts and 
offices which, in the nature of things, 
can only be enjoyed by men of fortune 
and connexions— by tlie Aristocracy, 
using the term in its widest significa- 
tion, as including both the aristocra- 
cy of rank and that of property. In 
Ireland, the rank and property are 
Protestant, and the mass of the lower 
orders are Catholic. The Catholics, as 
a body, according to the spirit and in- 
tention of tlic Constitution, would be 
as much disqualified for the enjoyment 
of these trusts and ofiices, if the dis- 
abilities were removed, as they now 
are. Throwing aside religious distinc- 
tions, and looking at the rank and 
property of both Protestants and Ca- 
tholics as a whole, if such trusts and 
offices were divided according to the 
moaning of the Constitution, the most 
trifiiing share would full to the Catho- 
lics. Only a very few individuals of 
10 
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ilictn could be benefited. More than 
this they have no claim to under tlic 
Constitution; and more they could 
not possess, except through robbery. 

But the Catholics possess the elect- 
ive power ; they can, as has been 
abundantly proved, return two-thirds 
of the Irish members ; they can return 
the great majority of such members ; 
and looking at these separately, the 
majority binds the minority, and prac- 
tically constitutes the whole. If, 
therefore, you remove the disabilities, 
you will in reality do this,— you will 
remove them from the Catholics, and 
place them on the Protestantfi, — you 
will place the rank and property, tlu* 
l*rotestants, on account of their re- 
ligion, under the exclusions from pub- 
lic trusts which now rest on the Ca- 
tholics, — you will exclude the Irish 
Aristocracy, with a few petty excep- 
tions, from the House of Commons 
and various high offices, on account of 
its religion, — you will make the reli- 
gion of the State a di.s(|nalifi cation 
for the possession of the highest pub- 
lic trusts ; — and you will throw your 
rank, property, and intelligence out 
of your political system, and make a 
democracy of the lowest character every 
thing in It. 

You must be guilty of tliis scan- 
<lalou9 robbery and injustice— this 
most unscientific and barbarous absur. 
dity — this fratricidal sacrifice of one 
part of the community to another for 
the ruin of tlic whole ; on, you must 
take from the Catholics an enormous 

1 )ortion of the public trust and privi- 
ege which they now possess. Beyond 
this, you liavc no alternative. Cir- 
cumstanced as society is in Ireland, 
you must, to a vast extent, take away 
the elective franchise, when you abo- 
lish the disqualification, destroy the 
l»ower of returning members to Parlia- 
ment, and thereby that of reaching 
office when you grant eligibility to of- 
fice ; or you must commit the guilt. 

This is naked and unadorned truth. 
It may be abused by profligate new.s- 

E rs, it may be laughed at by the 
srs of party and faction, and even 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel 
may, at the head of the legi^-lature, pro- 
claim it to be error ; and atUl it will be , 
and unadorned truth. 

But can you take from the Catho- 
lics the requisite portion of trust and 
]irivilcgc, and disqualify the many of 

them, that you may qualify th« indi- 


vidual ? No. To do this, you must li- 
mit the vote to the real owner of the 
freehold ; and this you do not think 
of. If you do it, you will in reality 
increase the disabilities tenfold ; and, 
by your emancipation, mightily aug- 
ment Catholic turbulence and disaffec- 
tion. If you do it not, you may raise 
the qualification of the vote us you 
please, and still, in those parts of Ire- 
land in which the inhabitants are near- 
ly all Cathfdics, the elective power of 
the Catholics will sustain no diminu- 
tion. 

If you concede what is called uncon- 
ditional cTnancipation, you will inflict 
the most flagrant wrongs on the Pro- 
testants, aiiri give a gigantic increase 
of most unconstitutional power to tlic 
Catholics. You will change the elec- 
tion contest between Protestant and 
Protestant, into one between Protes- 
tant ami Catholic ; — you will give the 
Protestants and Catholics a national 
('hurch to light for ; — you will place 
between them local offices as matter 
of contention ; — and you will multiply 
objects to quarrel and combat fur, and 
make each side more anxious to pre- 
serve its party powxr, and encroach on 
that of the other. Yon will leave the 
despotism, to which theCatliolic priests 
and laymen are subject, as omnipo- 
tent as it is, and render it far more jea- 
lous, vigilant, and active. Will the 
fruits of all ihis be peace, content, sub- 
ordination, and loyalty in the Catho- 
lics ? Bcpiy as lioucst men ; for to 
your di&hoiiesfy here you alone wdll 
he the victims. If heaven have made 
no change in the laws of nutiire, these 
must be the consequences : — ^*ou will 
render the Catholics infinitely more 
powerful by the robbery of the l*ro- 
testants ; and, at the same time, you 
will render them infinitely more tur- 
bulent, ungovernable, and dangerous. 

If you only concede conditional 
emancipation, the case will be the 
same, with only a difference in degree. 

The baleful evils which Catholicism 
produces, and the portentous dangers 
will) which it surrounds the empire, 
would, therefore, only be increased by 
emancipation, whether toj(al or par- 
tial. 

In late years you have been labour- 
ing to conciliate the Catholics, and 
what have you accomplished ? As you 
have indulged, they have encroached ; 
aHyou have paiduncd, they have trana- 

grtssed; and they now trample on 
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your I.iws, and beard your (Tovern- 
inent. You have ri‘ndcre<l tlicm in- 
finitely more powerful than they ever 
were, and this power is employed to 
produce the most calamitous effects 
in your Cabinet, in your Legislature, 
and through the whole range of your 
interests. If their power increase as 
it has done, it is matter of moral 
certainty, that they will speedily re- 
duce your Constitution to ruins, or 
involve you in civil war for its pre- 
servation. 

If all this do not prove that you 
must wholly change your system of 
governing the Catholics, and th.it it 
must henceforward be to annihilate 
Cathoheisni to the utmost jioint pos- 
sible, proof has vanished from this 
world of guilt and error. Under your 
inaction the evils will not remain sta- 
tionary ; your exertions are chilled for^ 
not only for aggression, but for de- 
fence you must destroy the enemy, 
or the enemy will destroy you. 

What are you really called on to do 
in regard to priiicijde and measure? 
'J'he Catholics consist almost wdiolly 
of the ignorant lower orders, and 
they are wholly led by priests and pro- 
lligato demagogues. They would be 
tranquil and obulient ; they would 
treat the ili>abilitic.s with disregard, 
were it not for these leaders. The lat- 
ter have told you this ; they Imve de- 
clared to you, that their atrocious ef- 
forts h.'ive made the body what it is, 
and that such efforts alone can pre- 
serve it as wliat it is. They have con- 
fessed before the world, what the 
world knows to be true, that the Ca- 
tholics an* not a people acting from 

settled principle, and a strong steady 
belief of wrongs, hut an uninformed 
populace acting from passion and de- 
lusion, produced by the vilest practices 
of unprincipled mt ii. 

With this before you, as matter of 
dclnonstration and confession, — with 
the natural and necessary knowledge 
of the remedies forced upon you by 
the Catholics themselves, — what has 
been your conduct.^ You have not 
only tolerated but justified the dema- 
gogues and priests in every device of 
tumult and treason they could con- 
ceive ; and you have even encouraged 
the people to become their victims. 
You have suffered the former to give 
unlimited scope to their will in tramp- 
ling on law and authority, scattering 
abroad every stimulant to madness and 
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convulsion, and establishing every in- 
stitution calculated to generate name 
and rebellion; and the latter would 

have been more than men, or less, if 
they had not been rendered whst they 
are. The same causes, without the aid 
of religious divisions, would have pro- 
duced the same effects in any country. 
Had the lower orders in England been 
so worked on, they would long since 
have trod your imbecile rulers in the 
dust. The Catholics have, as they 
proclaim to you, gained their power 
through your criminal incapacity ; and 
it now exists in your criminal coward- 
ice. 

What tlien ought you now to resolve 
oh ? If you bind your rulers by sta- 
tute to their imbecility, and give to 
the Catholic leaders both a large in- 
crease of power and of legal means for 
doing what they have done, will this 
be a remedy ? Because the constitution 
and laws have been thus far destroy- 
ed, will the farther destruction of them 
be a remedy ? Because the Catholics 
have been made what they arc, will 
the sacrifice to ihem of the Protestants 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, be 
a remedy ? \Vc ask for your own sake, 
and not ours. If you had to speak in 
respect of England, instead of Ireland, 
your reply would be — RrMrain thede^ 
magognes and priests from violating 
the la IV find injuring the public ireaU 
Such would be your reply, and you 
w’ould at once reduce it to practice. 
Ami why cannot you so speak in re- 
spect of Ireland ? Why is it that every 
thing Irish has such a fatal eflecL on 
your understamling. Until you as- 
certain that in Irilmd truth is false- 
hood, sanity is madness, wisdom is 
folly, and guilt is innocence, treat it 
as you do the rest of the United King- 
dom. Legislate for Ireland as you 
would for England — remedy Irish evils 
as you would English ones — coerce 
Catholic crime as you would Protest- 
ant crime ! — This must be your con- 
duct if you are not bent on your own 
ruin. 

If laws and measures are necessary in 
Ireland, does it follow that you are not 
to resort to them because they are not 
necessary in England ? If a gigantic 
evil, which threatens every thing dear 
*to the empire, exist in Ireland, is it 
to be tolerated, because it is not to be 
found in England ? The injuries which 
afflict, and the dangers which surround 
you, must extort from you a negative ; 
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anil such a reply must bind you to use 
all practicable means for the extinction 
of Catliolicism. Vou are called on^ 
not to injure the CatholicS| but to re* 
lease them from a devminng tyranny 
from which they suffer more than the 
Protestants. 

You are told to confide in the Duke 
of Wellington, and sanction any change 
which he may originate. Is the Duke 
of Wellington some deity invested with 
the power of reversing the relations 
between cause and effect? Would that, 
done by him, be beneficial, which, if 
done by O’Connell, would be ruinous ? 
Whether the measure for removing 
the disabilities be the offspring of the 
Duke of Wellington, or Dr Doyle, the 
consequences must of necessity be the 
same ; you cannot deny it. Therefore, 
if you be men, and not children, if 
you be freemen, and not slaves, you are 
bound to treat it in the one, as you 
would treat it in the other. 

Are the grounds on which the Duke 
of Wellington has through life form- 
ed his opinion on the Catholic Ques* 
tion, altered ? The only change they 
have undergone is, they have been 
rendered infinitely more powerful, and 
wholly unassailable, lie could not 
now change his opinion, without be* 


swch apostacy as scarce- 
ly any Minister ever exhibited ; and 
would this he a * reason why you 
should, in such case, confide in him 
It was chiefly because in place and 
out of it he declared himself to be 
hostile to emancipation, that you en- 
abled him to reach his high office ; and 
if be now change his side, and there- 
by disable you mr making an effectual 
stand in the Cabinet and Parliament, 
will this be a reason why you should, 
in sucli case, confide in him ? If he 
attempt to force a vital cliange of Con- 
stitution like this upon the British peo- 
ple, in opposition to their deliberate, 
conscientious, and decided conviction, 
he will be guilty of the most uncon- 
stitutional conduct. 

We believe the Duke of Wellington 
to be utterly incapacitated by honour 
and honesty for attempting to remove 
the disabilities ; hut he could not make 
the attempt without being and doing 
what we have stated. 

Wc now leave the subject. The 
fairest and noblest creation of law and 
institution that ever emanated from 
human talent and wisdom, to promote 
human prosperity and happiness, must 
remain or vanish, according to your 
decision. 


THE gipsy’s MAI ISON. 

Srriv, baby, suck, mother's love grows by giving, 

Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting ; 

Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 
Hands thee the cu]} that shall be death in tasting. 

Kiss, baby, kiss, mother^s lips shine by kisses, 

Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessings ; 

Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 
I'ender thee the kiss that poisons 'mid carcssiugs. 

Hang, baby, hang, mother's love loves such forces. 

Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging ; 

Black manhood comes, wlien violent lawless courses 
I.cave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.-— 

So sang a wither’d Sibyl energetical, 

And haim’d the ungiving door with lips luophctical. 

C'. Lamb. 
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TJfE TWO UAOlC'lAXa. 

A GERMAN TRADITION. 

T/ir Master of the magic Rprll 
JK'clined upon the rocky Bhorc, 

Anti view'd the licaving billows' swell, 

And listen’d to their hollow roar. 

F)e sat in melancholy mood ; 

Tie guzed upon his mighty hook, 

And thought more joy attends the good, 

Even ill the lowliest, loneliest nook, 

Than he, in all the wealth and pow*r 
(rather 'd from his forbidden art. 

Could find in many a heavy hour 
To still the yearnings of his heart. 

Then earthly quiet, heav'nly bliss, — 

Soft visions f — floated o’er his mind. 

And in the ocean's dark abyss 
To drown liis book he half inclined. 

When, to pervert his kindly will. 

High sailing on a fleecy cloud. 

The 1‘ornier pupil of his skill 
Approach’d the Seer, thus taunting loud * — 

IIo ! Teacher of my novirc years, 

Jloasts yet thine art no wider range? 
Know’sl not that o'er the starry spheres 
A science soars, deep, fearful, strange ? 

“ liOng bow’d I humbly at tby chair. 

From thee imbibing mystic lore ; 

Now times are changed, I ride the air. 

Whilst thou licst helpless on the shore." 

The of the magic spell 

Curl’d his pale lip in calm disdain ; 

Ilis feats he heard the boaster tell 
No further noticed words so vain. 

What, art thou silent. Master mine ^ 
yu’ld'st thou to my BUjierior might? 

Or means that lurking sneer malign, 

Me and my tviaard power to slight ?" 

No answer yet vouchsafed the Sage, 

As, (leaf to these pretensions high, 

He turn'd the mystic Runic page. 

And scann’d each line with earnest eye> 

Cast that worm-eaten book aside, 

A stronger charm to learn of me ! 

Scorn'st thou mine offer ? Be't then tried 
Whoso science claims the mastery !" 
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Forbear ! forbear, presumptuous boy !’* 

Thus sternly, sadly spoke the Seer ; 

A^vake not wrath that must destroy 
Even what compassion yet holds dear !*' 

Loud over sea and rocky strand. 

The l>oaster'B scofHug laugh is heard — 

It ceases— Now he waves his wand, 

Low muttering many a mystic word. 

And yielding to th' enchantment's force, 

Tlic spirits of the tempert rise. 

Sweep o’er the earth their whirlwind course^ 
Convulse the seas, obscure tlie skies. 

The lightnings flash, the thunders roar, 

Tl)c mountain billows thnaten hi avi n ' 

The rock that stateliest guards the shonv 
Yawns, to its base asunder riven. 

The Seer, with pity-temporM scorn, 

Beheld the tempest's maddening rage,— 
Beheld the rocky bulwark torn, — 

Then heedful turn’d the Runic page. 

The spell was found —some words he read, 

Of feai fully resistless sway ; 

Words filling earth and heaven with dreail, 
Forcing the Powers of Hell t* obey ! 

The boaster’s check is ashy pale. 

Bristles his hair, his sight gre^ws dim * 
Seniits, puisalien, breatbiug fail, — 

Wild horror palsies every limb. 

He 'lights unwilling on the shore, 

He moves with slow, reluctant pace . 

He strives forgiveness to implore ; — 

In vain ! — The Seer averts his face. 

Tow’rds that driad rock himself has riven. 
Fruitlessly struggling gainst his fate. 

He goes— by force unearthly driven— 
Repentant of his taunts too late. 

His foot has touch’d the rifted cave ; — 

“ None, none shall thus control my will V' 
Again he moves— into his grave ! 

One shriek — the rock has closed — All’s still I 

The storm is husli'd, bright shines the day, 
Tlie billows roll with gentle swell ; 

And, deeply sighing, turns away 
The Master of the magic spell. 


C.Tan. 


M. M. 
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ODSL'RVATIONS ON THE HUKE OF NBIVCASTLE S I.BTTEB* 


Sir, 

I orj’Eii no apology for calling your 
notice to the letter lately written by 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Kenyon. The principles of your 
publication, and the forcible and con- 
sistent manner in which you have sus- 
tained them, are sufficient proof to me 
that you will feci like every friend of 
the Constitution on the subject, and be 
rejoiced at the appearance of a docu- 
ment doing so much iionour to the 
noble writer, and to the class of society 
to which he belongs. 

The truth is, sir, that whatever 
might have been the value of vigour 
and integrity among our men of rank, 
they are now more essential than ever. 
Tlie J^ritish nation can never be with- 
out powerful and accomplished minds; 
but wo want to see combined with that 
intelli'Tcnce, the candour, fearhssm ss, 
and dignity of head and lioart, with- 
out which mental power degtnerates 
into trick and subtlety, and the more 
accomplished a senator is, the more 
he becomes hazardous to his c mntry. 

Hut there are civcunistanci s con- 
nected w'ith this Letter, th.it give it a 
peculiar value. If the Duke of New- 
castle hod been one of tho5;c pushing 
and prcpumpluous indivblua’s that 
perpetually disgust the [)ublic, an ob- 
trusive orator, a man in the habit of 
forcing his claims and his connexions 
on the public, and encumbering our 
govcniorNhips and emhassus with 
spi'iuUhrift p\i])pylsin and iiiipiuhiu 
incapacity, in the shape of hisdepend- 
ents ; or if he had been one of those 
fragments and survivors of .sliipwreck- 
cd faction that wc see, with hourly 
scorn, struggling to iiiakctbeir w’ay to 
sliore on the turn of tlie tide, and glad 
to scramble into beggarly possession ; 
I should not have cared more for his 
Utter than for the paper on which it 
was written. But tlie writer is uUo- 
gether the reverse. A man wdio evi- 
dciitiy dislikes the tumult and teasing 
of politic al life ; wdio has not spoken 
half-a-dozen times in the House ; who, 
iiouvithstanding the most evident and 
sensitive feeling on the greater public 
(|uostioiis, and, as he has sulHciently 
shewn, with the ability to make his 
opinion of importance, has in general 
turned away from the task, and rather 


incurred the self-reproach which he 
acknowdedgea to have felt, than broken 
through his natural reluctance to mini* 
gle in public discussion. 

In this Letter we have the senti- 
ments of a mind that nothing trivial 
could have tempted to come forward. 
Whatever is spoken, is spoken from a 
solemn sense of its imperious neces- 
sity ; its principles are dictated from 
the heart of a man, whose strong sin- 
cerity and absolute conviction of the 
truth have conquered his habitual 
averbion for public ap^ieal ; like tlie 

son of Croesus, his tongue has been un- 
tied, and he has cried aloud only in 
the strong alarm and affection for his 
endangered King and Country. There 
is another value iu this Letter. It is 
the language of a part of the nation, 
who have hitherto not spoken. That 
iinmentse and unobtrusive, but im- 
measurably powerful majority, by 
wliom all the great questions of Eng- 
land must finally be decided ; that 
vast and solid mass of the mind, the 
property and the religion of England, 
which is emphatically the nation ; 
which, engaged in its own conoerns, 
and relying upon the strength of the 
Constitution, looks with a careless eye, 
or with utter contempt, on the petty 
tricks and chungos of the comipon ri- 
vals for office, and the equafly xinim- 
portant pranks of popular opinion. 
Such b irks and barges may cut their 
courses, and follow or sink each other 
just as they like, without leaving a 
wrinkle on the wave. The mighty 
expanse round and below them, will 
not bi‘ shaken from its depths by such 
disturbers. 1 1 requires a higher im- 
pulse ; but when the tempest comes to 
summon it, woe be to the w'retchcs 
that think to sport upon its surface 
still. 

When the Brilish nation shall once 
raise its voice, the whole petty clamour 
and quackery of the political charla- 
tans will be extinguished in the roar. 
But it is tardy as it is powerful^ and 
generations have passed down to the 
grave since tin* occasion for its sum- 
mons has been given ; and without that 
occasion it will never abandon its na- 
tural and wise reluctance. But the 
lime sceins to be at band, and the 
writer of this Icttw, in ftis reluctance , 
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his sincerity, or his truth, seems not 
unlike the representative of that great 
body. But let us hear him speak for 
himself. 

<< I am not more given to dilation with 
iny pen, than I am by word of mouth.— 
1 never use either but by compulsion ; 
and if I could now coiivcientiously avoid 

the labour and the consequent discom- 
fort, 1 have every inclination and every 
motive, but one, for consulting my ease, 
and indulging in that privacy, which, per- 
haps, may be most congenial to me. 
l$uch a course, however, consistently 
with what 1 conceive to be my duty, 1 
cannot find it within me to pursue. 1 
must embark in the same vessel with 
you, and sink or swim in our endeavour 

to preserve the Religion which we love 
— the Constitution which we reverence. 

" An appeal to the nation is our only 
resource— it must be made — and the 
voice of the nation must decide whether 
I'rotestantism or Popery shall prevail ; 
whether, Ity treading in the footsteps of 
our forefatlicrs, wc will maintain the Pro- 
testant ascendency, which their practical 
wisdom established for us,— or whether, 
to our eternal shame, to our certain 
punislunent, we will see the Jesuits tri- 
umphant, and the idolatrous worship of 
Papists openly disfilayed throughout this 
now Protestant land. In sliort, the na- 
tion must decide whetlier these kingdoi>ns 
sliall be at once the cradle and the citadel 
of Protestantism and real liberty, or the 
hot-bed of Popery, with its scarli t train 
of mental and political despotism. 

** We are now arrived at the period 
when we are compelled to judge and act 
for ourselves ; (he bane and antidote are 
before us; our choice must be made ; we 
must now decide whether we will range 
ourselves with Protestants or Papists — 

whether we will serve God or Mammon.*' 

After accounting for the extraordi- 
nary toleration of^rublic meanness and 
shuffling, the general indifference to 
character, the amalgam ation of vice 
and virtue to such a degree, that tliey 
appear to be held in equal value — the 
honours and emoluments bestowed on 
tile most corrupt and contemptible in- 
dividuals, as if for the purpose of invi- 
ting a contempt of public and moral 
obligation — he justly attributes the 
chief portion of this singular deterio- 
ration to the NEOTUAMTv” adopted 
by Government of late years. He then 
gives a rapid sketch of the Percoval 
Administration and its successor. 

lit 1807, the voice of the nation re- 
jected HU Administration, strong in talent, 

but weak in the pofiscssioii of the public 


confidence. An overwhelming feeling 
confirmed the power of its successor, 
which was proudly and triumphantly fa- 
voured by popular support, because it was 
tujy)osed to be jmrefy Froteslatit, to be 
pledged to oppose Popery, and to support 
the national affections, the national in- 
terest. Nobly and most beneficially did 
this Administration execute its duty, op- 
posing Popery, upholding Protestantism, 
supporting the national interests, cherish- 
ing the Established Religion, encoura- 
ging nutiunal morality, as well by its ex- 
ample as by its care, boldly defending the 
Constitution, and preserving it uninjured, 
in Church or State, from the united at- 
tacks of dangerous and desperate men ; 
and, above all things, keeping this lead- 
ing object in view, — that it is the duty of 
a government to act towards a nation, as 
a good lather of a family would act to- 
wards his family, namely, by the esta- 
blishment of public virtue founded upon 
public principle. The admirable Per- 
ceval knew well by experience, and thus 
foresaw, that, brcjiuse it is worthless, 
nothing can be lasting that is not fuund- 
M on principled virtue, that no niuiuri 
can endure and prosper without it, that 
Other nations hud suffered the severest 
retributive justice for their national 
crimes, and that wo evidently owed our 
comparative c>xemption horn the horrors 
which tlic Divine vengeance poured on 
those devoted countries, to our own 
comparative exemption from the vices 
and corruptions which prevailed in them. 
Tuktiig loi hih motto, that honesty is the 
best policy, the straight-forward, intelli- 
gible, and defined policy of the Minister, 
gained the applause even of his oppo- 
nents, whilst his friends, sure of his sup- 
port and eiicoiinigement in their vndea- 
voiirs to promote his generous measures 
for the public welfare, acted with spirit, 
union, and confidence. 

** Thus we continued blessed with an 
administration which acted upon known 
principles, until in JHJ2 the same bknd 
M'hich deprived IMr Perceval of life, ex- 
tinguished also the light of the adminis- 
tration. We lost our virtuous, exem- 
plary, and highly-gifted Minister, and from 
that lime our moral decline eunmiciiccd. 
Then began that accursed system of li- 
beralism, neutrality, and conciliation- 

right and wrong, virtue and vice, the 
friend anti the enemy of his country wcia 
to he confuiitidcd, distinctions were to be 
levelled, all was to bend to expediency, 
and principle must not stand in the way 
of policy. 

** Could Biiy one mistake what would 
be Iho sure consequence of such a vile 
system ? Assuredly, as it has happened 
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it would follow, that the country would 
be gradually demoralized. What before 
seemed odious, or immoral, no longer 
disgusted ; all ancient institutions began 
to be considered as rubbish ; history as 
an old almanack ; experience was to be 
cast away ; all that is valuable to us was 
to be vilided, derided, and trampled up- 
on ; and, finally, liberality etithroned it- 
self in the chief seat, to influence and di- 
rect the counsels of the nation. The 
country now found itself without guides, 
ulchougli it had a Government ; the high 
oflices were filled, it is true, hut not by 
Governors. The executive was in other 
hands; instead of resisting iiinovaiion 
they yielded to it, — instead of leading 
public opinion, tliey bnvvcui to its eoiiii- 
lerfeit — and tliufi quackery, deceit, and hol- 
low pretension, gained so much strength, 
that their opposites were almost obliged 
to hide their diiiiirii.'>hed heads. Then 
follow'ed the effects of this contemptible 
system. Tiie depraved, tlic disaffected, 
and the self-opiriionatcd, are always the 
most iioifcy and turbulent ; they clamour- 
ed, they made themselves heard : finding 
their strength, and inesiiniing upon their 
acquired consequence, they artfully con- 
trived, through the Administration, in 
fact, to rule the State ; and tlie Adminis- 
tration preferring place and irresponsilde 
tranquillity to a noble rejection of cither, 
when princi])lc is at stake, suffered our 
conatitutioiiu! excellence, and all that has 
been hitherto deemed most sacred or 
most valuable, to perish, ior want of en- 
courugeuieiiC and proteetiuii ; whilst the 
designing Liberalist gloried in his success, 
and chuckled at the impending misfor- 
tunes which he well knew would result 
from such a total revolution in the go- 
vernment and constitution oi the coun- 
tiy.*' 

Nothing can be more forcible, me- 
lancholy, or true tliaii all this. The 
death of l^ord I^iverpool has now re- 
moved him Iroiii all sterner remark ; 
hut it is nut to be denied, that to his 
distrust of hitnself and of the nation, 
a vast share of the singular and eula- 
initous system which characterised his 
later years is to be assigned. An ex- 
cellent man in all the private relations 
of life, he palpably wanted tlie moral 
intrepidity essential to the conduct of 
the British empire. I lis whole career 
was good intention, but good iiitcn- 

tiuii umltr guidance. In the c^rly 
portions of liis premiership lie had the 
ad vmc of a man of vigorous mind, and 
still loftier principle, the late Marquis 


of Londonderry. While that states* 
man guided tne council, the whole 
army of liberalism shrank ; the mob 
haranguers, the Catholic agitators, the 
venal and atrocious hirelings of rabble 
revolts were struck dumb; and the 
rapid action of justice and the jail re- 
lieved the public from the nuisance. 
In the House, the whole leaven of dis- 
appointed corruption, the livid tribe 
of briefless barristers, the impudent 
empirics from North and South ; tlie 
reviewers and pamphleteers, the 
hollow clamourers for reform, the 
panegyrists of the public enemy; 
Jacobinism with all its heads — were 
crushed under the weight of manli- 
ness and reason. 

The death of that noble person, ex- 
hausted by the perpetual labours of 
his station, left Lord Liverpool to 
seek another guide. He, unhappily, 
soon found one, the direct reverse 
of his predecessor. The grave too 
has closed upon him ; and we will not 
violate the sacredness due to that spot 
where all earthly passions sink to rest, 
by dwelling ufion the errors of that 
remarkable individual. But nothing 
in his career was more remarkable than 
the fatal facility with which he plunged 
from the elevation of his principles 
into the pool of Liberalism. From the 
first moment of his influence on the 
Premier's mind, the colour of the 
government was darkened. The old 
lofty principles to wdiich the people of 
England looked in nil times of danger, 
as the seaman in the battle looks to 
his flag, with the feeling that what- 
ever may be the scenes of dismay or 
death round 1dm, while that flag 
floated, the ship triumphed still ; the 
generous pride in our ancient institu- 
tions, the resolute scorn of popular 
intrigue, the firm adherence to the 
religious laws and privileges that Avore 
bought by many a day of heroic sacri- 
fice, were honoured by our forefathers 
as the noblest reward of their blood ; 
principles that it had taken ages to 
bring to their maturity, and which 
were given to form the impenetrable 
defence of the constitution, thcarniour, 
“ tempered from the armoury of God,” 
were utterly cast away — turned into 
a jest by the most accomplished 
master of ridicule of his time — flung 
out to the scoff’ of tlie enemies alike 
of the Church anil the Constitution ; 
and by them received with answering 
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jest on their lips; but with other 
feelings in their hearts, with the fierce 
and {gloomy joy of evil tempters that 

saw their temptation complete^ their 
victim in their grasp, and gates of 
tlieir long exile flung open for a gene- 
ral ascent into the full enjoyment of 
rapine and revenge. Then came those 
monstrous coalitions, those strange 
intercourses from which nothing but 
perverse repulsive births could follow. 
F rom the councils where the Royalist 
and the Jacobin sat in sudden amity; 

where the worshipper of a God, and 
the bold - faced atheist embraced ; 
where (lie man who honoured his 
King, and the miscreant who cursed 
him with th*c basest name that the 

memory of man has for the tyrant and 
the parricide, mingled their souls to- 
gether, — came forth the true fruits in 
tile true shape ; popular beggary and 
riot through the ruin of trade and 
manufactures ; furious disaffection in 
Ireland, and war threatening every 
ally of England in the Old and New 
Worlds. 

But a delay has been suddenly in- 
terposed ; and, sir, 1 am not afraid of 
the scoff of irreligious men, nor in ex- 
pectation of the dissent of religious, 
when 1 say, that 1 fully belitve this 
delay to have been given for our pre- 
servation, if we have the surviving 
virtue to avail ourselves of the inter- 
position. The Radical Cabinet has 
been broken into fragments'* its very 
dust has been sealtered to the winds; 
a man of great fame and great abili- 
tioSj all whose tarly habits and later 
( xperience must have made him the 
hater of the Radical tribe, has been 
placed at the head of affairs. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s Letter 
sp( aks of this eminent person in lan- 
guage which has been misinterpreted 
into defiance, or distrust. But it is 
neither ; aboundiitg in high tehtimoiiy 

to the Premiers faculties of public 
good, a tribute the more valuable from 
its being so seldom offered by the 
noble writer, the letter inerely lays 
open those views in which the nation 
have so long coincided with him ; and 
declares, that there is infinite hazard 
in suffering the violence and intrigues 
of the public di>'3turbers to grow to a 
bead, for the mere convenience of 
more compendious extinction* lie cx- 
Cifiims, and justly, against giving up 
th«* care of inU'rests on which every 
privilege and life in Kiigland may de- 


pend, to the wisdom of any one human 
being, while we can protect them for 
ourselves ; and unquestionably, while 
inquiries and demands of this nature 
must have been among the Minister's 
expectations, when he determined on 
the course of reserve, which, however 
he may feel it essential to success, is, 

in a country of balanced and sensi- 
tive interests like ours, a perfectly jus* 
tifiable source of anxiety ; the Peer, 
who, on the first day of going down 
to the House, may find himself met 

by a'proposition for invading his rights 
by an influx of popish strangers ; the 
man of property, who may meet a 
proposition changing the wdiole course 
of that law on which property de- 
pends ; the friend of the Constitution, 
who may see the npn in the hand 
ready to blot out the Constitution ; 
and, above all, the man of religion, 
who may see, in act, the desperate 
folly and guilty ingratitude of bring- 
ing popery into the very temple where 
Prutesiantism had been enthroned by 
the spirit t>f the Constitution, and had 
given evidtnee of its high descent in 
the freedom ahd prosperity of three 
hundred years ; may well shrink from 
the unquestioning nliance wliich 
would surrender the future to any 
man. I, st, will not bi lieve that the 
Duke of Wel.'ington is suddenly so 
lantastic as to think of carrying the 
popish que^tion. A man whose sa- 
gacity has hitherto so little at 

fault, cannot be blind to what all the 
world beside see as plain as the sun at 
noon. He kiiow's that the question 
vaunot he (^^r^ied ; that it would over- 
throw ten Ministries; that there are 
thousands, and huiulrLds of thou- 
sands, of high* principled and loyal- 

hearted men withiti the borders of 
the realm, who would meet the most 
stern extremities before a Papist foot 
bhould pollute the floor of parliament ; 
and, knowing all this, the Duke of 
Wellington will honour and obey the 
command of his country. But his 
measures must not be confined to ne- 
gation ; he must do more than tell the 
Irish and English vassals of the Pope, 
that they cannot he suflered to betray 
the British empire to their Italian 
inasttr and his allies. He must ex- 
tinguish their means of disturbance 
byMie activity and courage that be- 
long to his character. In the eloquent 
and true words of the letter— 

Bet the nution look to the future ; 
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let it consider wlmt must very shortly he 
the inevitable consequence of the pre.. 
sent frightful state of things; it will then 
see the danger which stares us in the 
face ; and if it is desirous of preserving 
our glorious constitution, of upholding 
religion, of mniiituining the laws, rights, 
uiid lihcrlios of our country,' so as in 

some measure to merit the favour of God 
and man, then, I would say, let the na- 
tion arouse from its lethargy; let it stand 
forth in the panoply ot its natural excel- 
lence ; let it declare irs intentions ; let 
it demand that the Popish Asboclatioti 
shall be instantly annihilated ; let it de- 
mand that the voice of treason simll be 
stifled ; let it demand that all Popish es- 
tablishments, of whatever nature, whe- 
ther Jesuits* Colleges, or Monasteries, 
&c. &c., shall be immediately abolished; 
let it demand that no llomuri Catliolies 
shall vote at elections ; and, finally, let it 
require a full and undispured Protestant 
ascendent*/ within these realms. 

“ This, however, must not be delayed ; 
time presses, and the enemy is at the 
gate ; the unutiimous voice of the nation 
should be heard in a tone which cannot 
be mistaken, and our invaluable Curisti- 
tution will be safe against her most in- 
veterate enemies, whether secret or 
avowed. 

“ 1 have tlius endeavoured, very imper- 
fectly f admit, to describe my notions on 
this momentous subject. J have written 
freely; why should I not? Some one 
must speak out; my duty and my in- 
terest compel me to conceal iiothing, 
and in this respect 1 acquit myselt oi any 


deficiency. 1 have extenuated where 1 
could do BO with propriety ; 1 have set 
down nought in malice or hostility, for i 
entertain none. Perilous times require 
strong remedies and home truth.s ; you 
will perceive that I have not flinched 
from recoin mending tlie one, end stating 
the other. T am well aware that in doing 
this 1 am Bubjecting myself to severe 
animadversions; but 1 am heedless of 
consequences to myself, if 1 may ever so 
slightly benefit the great cause which is 
at stake. My anxiety also to prove my 
gratitude to you by answering to your 
appeal, has been an ^ditiorial incitement, 
and thus I have been doubly urged fiir- 
ward to the completion of my unpleasant 
task.” 

Thus, in the modesty and graceful 
feeling in which it was l^gun, finishes 
this letter ; eloquent without the af« 
foctation of studied language — singu- 
larly Impressive, and direct in its ap« 
peal to the understanding—and stamp- 
ed throughout with the evidence of a 
true patriot’s heart. If I had met 
such a letter in history, I should have 
said, that the country in which such 
feelings existed and found an utter- 
ance could not perish ignobly; and 
that the clasg of society in which its 
writer was to be found, must have de- 
served to be the leaders and the hope 
of their country. I have the honour 
to hcy 

Sin, 

A PnOTESTANI . 


XOBOUY IS MISSED." 

POLITICAL ArOPHTllEGM. 

The world is gay and fair to us, as now we journey on, 

Yet still ’tis sad to think ’twill be the same when we are gone. 

Some few, perchance, may mourn for us, but soon the transient gloom. 
Like shadows of the summer cloud, shall leave our narrow tomb. 

For men are like the waves that roll along the mighty deep, 

That lift their crest a while, and frown, and then are lullu to sleep; 
While other billows swelling come, amid the foam and spray. 

And, as we view their furrowy track, sink down, and — where arc thry ^ 

And ever thus the waves shall roll, like those but now gone past. 

The offspring of the depths beneath, the children of the blast. 

And ever thus shall men arise, and be like tliose that be, 

And a man no more be miss'd cyi land than a wave upon the sea. 

Peregrine Wilton. 
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inCl.AKD AS IT U. 

CHAP. VII. 

•Quii; sunt ocuUb subjeola lidelibus, ct qtur 
Ips{‘ tibi tradit Spuc'tator/* 


IIavino spoken in our last chapter 
of the Landed Proprietors, the Mer- 
chants, and the Manufacturers of Ire- 
land, we now return to the Peasantry, 
concerning whose habits and character 
we made some observations already; 
but as the most marked distinction be- 
tween the people of this, and the sister 
country, lies in this portion of the po- 
pulation, wc Hud it necessary, in order 

to accomplish our intention with re- 
spect to this series of papers, to go some- 
what farther into a description of their 
present state, and to glance rapidly at 
Bome circumstances which have an im- 
mediate connexion with it. 

And, first, we have to speak of their 
habitual insubordination to the law, 
from the benefit of which they were 
60 long excluded by the pernicious 

system of government adopted by 
England in former times, and MThich, 
now that it is proffered to them, they 
too often reject, like the savage who 
refuses convenient clothing, thinking 
only of the restraint which it would 
be upon the wild freedom of his 
limbs. 

VVe set out upon our observations, 
assuming that, which wc of our own 
knowledge assert to be true, namely, 
that whatever irregularities tlierc may 
occasionally be in the minor details of 
the administration of justice in Tre- 
landj yet in the final resort of a trial by 
jury before the King's judges, it is as 
purely and as fairly administered as in 
England. There is les.s order per- 
haps, and more occasional levity of 
manner, but there is not less integrity, 
or more partiality. We know that 
Mr Shell lately said at a public dinner 
in London, that an injured Roman 
Catholic could not obtain justice in iho 
North of Ireland, and the Morning 
(Chronicle asserted the same thing with 
considerable sturdiness; but we also 
know, that both Mr ^iheil and the 
Morning Chronicle asserted in this re- 
gard, what was not true — the news- 
paper possibly because it knew no bet- 
ter, and the orator because he studies 
rfiect, and not truth, in his speeches. 


and in certain compositions published 
by his direction, and purporting to 
have been spoken, but which in reali- 
ty and truth have never been uttered. 
ARsuming, then, that all the peciple of 

Ireland may have the benefit of the 
law, the same as in England, wc pro- 
ceed with a description of the actual 
state of the matter. 

In England the common people have 
a sturdy confidence in the law of the 
land— they may grumble at its ex- 
pense, but still they feel it to be their 
birth-right, and their security. Tlicy 
know it is a restraint, but they feel a 
pride in the consciousness that this 
restraint is equally binding upon the 
greatest man in the country, as upon 
themselves. They therefore feel, that 
any infraction of the law, is a breach 
of a system, in the preservation of 
which they have a direct interest, and, 
consequently, they arc the less apt to 
commit sucii a breach themselves, and 
the more w'iJling to assist in the de- 
tection and punishment of it in otlters. 
But in Ireland, such a feeling does not, 
or dors only viry partially, exist. They 
have a nonon that the law is merely a 
system of organized vengeance, sup- 
ported by the powerful, and with which 
they have no connexion, except as its 
victim.s. Their naturally impatient 
and headlong spirit gives them a di.s- 
tastc to tlie slow process of justice 
which the law supplies; and even 
when this is not the case, the same 
vivacity of temper, combined with a 
certain confusioii, which commonly 
pervades their statements, frequently 
makes it impracticable for the law to 
decide between them, and they go 
away resolved by violent means to ob- 
tain satisfaction for the injury, which 
they understand very well, though 
they can make the Justice comprehend 
no more, than that all parties arc 
wrong. Thus it happens, that in dis- 
putes among themselvcB, they have 

bec^ little accustomed hitherto to 
mate use of the law, and their ac- 
quaintance with it arises chiefly from 
those cases in which their superiors 
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are obliged to resort to it against them. 
The maimer of administering justice, 
too, in the first resort, was, until of 
late years, very loose and irregular, 
and Dotunfrequently something worse. 
The magistrate heard the parties in 
his private apartment, where there 
was no infiuence of the public eye to 
control his decisions, which were often 
any thing but fair. To ** make inte- 
rest with the magistrate" was a com- 
mon expression ; and a judgment 
strictly upon the merits of the case, 
without bias, favour, or affection, was 
hardly ever expected. Indeed, under 
the circumstances, it was not in hu« 
man nature, more especially Irish hu- 
man nature, that it should be obtain- 
ed. It is impossible that a gentleman 
sitting in his parlour, without any of 
that ceremonial which reminds a man 
that he is entering upon a business 
where he should allow all private feel- 
ings to merge in the loftier one of a 
sense of his public duty, and without 
any control of public observation, shall 
not be biassed towards the side of his 
friend or liis tenant — whereas, if he 
have to go into a public court, and meet 
his brother magistrates, as at Petty 
Sessions, the necessity of explaining 
his view of the matter to those who 
preside with him, will induce him, in 
common candour, to give fairer weight 
to the arguments which go again|t his 
opinion, than they ever w^ould mve, 
if merely deliberated in his own mind ; 
while if there be any thing worse than 
a bias of feeling, or error of judgment, 
leading him towards an improper de- 
cision, a recollection of the public 
scrutiny under which he sits will ope- 
rate as a wholesome terror. Accord- 
ingly, the custom now go prevalent of 
holding Petty Sessions, has been pro- 
ductive of the very best effects. The 
people are becoming more accustomed 
to have recourse to the law, and doubt- 
less will, by degrees, be found to have 
more respect for it ; yet impressions 
like those which have been formed re- 
apectiug magisterial partiality having 
some foundation in truth, and being 
fostered and inflamed by the foment- 
ers of discontent, 'are not easily eradi- 
cated, and will remain long after the 
reason of them has parsed away. 

A wonderful change has certainly 
taken place within these few years in 
the administration of justice by the 
magistrates in Ireland. They are sen- 
sible diat an active spirit of inquiry 
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respecting their conduct has gone 
abroad in th6^bount]y,.and that any 
malversation they commit is likely to 
be made public, and severely scruti- 
nized. The consequence has been, 
that a complete re-action has taken 
place, and at present the greatest fear 
of injustice is from a too great leaning 
to the popular side. Magistrates dread 
the imputation of ‘‘ illiberality," if 
they do not make allowance for the 
most absurd popular prejudices ; and 
it is sometimes deem^ an excuse for 
violent tumults, that the feelings of 
the people were irritated** by some 
fifer playing a tune which was dis- 
agreeable to their party prepossessions. 
As a matter of policy it is certainly 
very right that these party tunes should 
cease to be played ; yet, in cases of 
magisterial inquiry into serious as- 
saults, it seems strange that any respect 

should be paid to such gross absurdi- 
ties. We think that the folly of men 
suffering their passions to be acted 
upon by so ridiculous a cause, ought, 
like drunkenness, to be rather an ag- 
gravation than an excuse for the crimes 
they commit when under its influence ; 
and we consider it to be a serious in- 
jury to the people, to allow them to 
suppose, that prejudices so opposite to 
reason and common sense, should be 
in the least degree tolerat^ by judi- 
cial authority. 

A feeling of clanship is a great cause 
of the insubordination to law in Ire- 
land. It gives the people a sense of 
strength whether in aggression or re- 
sistance. If a man feel inclined to 
break another’s head in a fair, he is 
quite sure of being joined by all of 
his own faction** on the spot, and 
the assaulted man, instead of looking 
for a constable, culls aloud on his 
cousins and kinsmen to the thirtieth 
degree removed, to revenge the insult. 
The O’Tooles*’ and the Mac- 
Loghlins,” the Montagu^^knd Capu- 
lets of the bogs, are shoumd on eitlier 
side, and dire is the crash of shillelaghs 
and of beads. The habit of hostile 
factions fighting at fairs was quite 
usual but a very few years since, 
and still happens occasionally; but 
the constabulary police, who are now 
Stationed in most of the country towns 
in the South, and have been in many 
respects so exceedingly UMful, opsaate 
as a salutary check on this brutu and 
barbarous custom, which it is to be 
hoped will soon cease to belKhpwii, 
K 
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except as a matter oP recollection^ 
when sires shall awake the wonder and 
the pity of their sous, by tcdling 
— ** of some difltreMful stroke 
Which ttieir youth suffered.” 

But this feeling of clanship is not con- 
fined merely to one another. If their 
landlord^ be resident and indulgent, 
but particularly if he be (as frequent- 
ly happens) a careless, extravagant 
^uire, whoraismanaizes his estate with 
the most culpable negligence, and al- 
lows himself to be chcatrd on all hands 
with impunity, they will make any 
exertion to serve him on a pinch, and 
if a violation of the law be requited, 
so much the readier. The landlord, 
proud of bis sovereignty, often con- 
nives at this conduct— talks about 
his people** as if they were his sub- 
jects, and will in his turn serve them 
if he can, even at the expense of ano- 
ther violation of the law. JMr Black- 
burne, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
lfiQ5, related a circumstance illustra- 
tive of this shameful patronage of re- 
sistatioe to the law. 

A person of the name of Noonan 
was the creditor of a Mr Blennerhas- 
set, and obtained a judgment of Court 
against his property, crtlled in Ireland 
a custodiam, the nature of whicli is to 
give the plaintiff custody of the de- 
fendant's lands, until he has received 
sufficient of the issues and profits to 
liquidate his debt. In pursuanc:? of 
this judgment, Nopnan employed his 
brother to serve notices upon the te- 
nants of the lands to pay their rent to 
him, and not to Mr Blennerhasset, the 
landlord. The tenants, who had no 
notion of suffering the authority of his 
Majesty's J udges to compel their land- 
lord to pay bis debts, instead of recei- 
ving the notices, fell upon the server 
of them, and l>eal him dreadfully. 
Some of them were seized, and brought 
to justice ;l but one of them at the trial 
called on the Knight of G-lyn, who was 
on the Bench, to give him a character. 
The Knight recommended him not to 
call him for that purpose, but the man 

E evered, and Mr Fitzgerald gave 
a bad character. The next day, 
however, the brother of the landlord 
of the men, who was also a magistrate, ^ 
and on the Bench, wished to fasten a 
quarrel on the Knight of Glyn, and 
to provoke him to fight a duel, for 
thus gliding his evidence, and acting 
in way he could have acted 
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as an honest man. The Knight treat- 
ed this violent conduct in the proper 
way, and Mr B. was deprived of his 
commission of the peace. 

We hope we shall not be supposed 
to go too far in our search for the ciiuse 
of the people's wild spirit of insubor- 
dination to regular institutions, if wc 

refer it, in no small degree, to the mo- 
ral effect of the wild and unimproved 
state of the country in which they live. 
While the mind of man remains what 
it is — while his original ideas arc de- 
rived from impressions on his external 
senses, there will be an analogy be- 
tween his mind, and the scenes to 
which he is accustomed. The moun- 
taineer, who dwells in a region of mists 
and sharlows, is a seer of visions, and 
a dreamer of dreams ; he is change- 
able as his climate, and impetuous as 
his native torrents. The Jowlander, 
whose eye beholds no changes but 
such as are slow and gradual, who 
dwells amongst smooth and cultivated 
fields, is plain in his speech, slow to 
wrath, and steady in his pursuits. 
Why then should we wonder, that the 
mind of the Iridi peasant should be 
like his land, bringing forth weeds in- 
stead of fruits, from want of proper 
cultivation of its native fertility, — that 
his passions should ))C like his fields, 
unanielioratcd by improvement? We 
haV^ no doubt lliat, were the country 
improved as it ought to be, a corres- 
ponding improvement in the moral 
character of the inhabitants would gra- 
dually follow. 

The desire of decent comforts, and 
determination to avoid those x>racticcs 
which render their attainment impos- 
sible, will, we trust, follow upon the 
better instruction of the people. In 
countries where the people arc cbitati- 
tutioually calm, where subordination 
to law has become habitual, and where 
political matters are left to the event 
of open public discussion, the igno- 
rance of the common people, althougdi 
in a moral point of view to be lament- 
ed, may not be productive of political 
mischief. But in Ireland, circumstan- 
ces arc just the reverse of these. The 
]}eople are passionate, impetuous, and 
easily wrought upon— impatient of re- 
straint, and continually subject to the 
practices of those who work upon their 
nndisciplined pasRion8,and imbue them 
with notions, which nothing but their 
gross ignorance prevents them from 
rejecting as false. With respect to 
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tbeir domestic concerns^ the result of 
this ignorance is a disgraceful acqui- 
escence in the very lowest state of ani- 
mal existence; theiruninformed minds 
(we speak of the very lowest order of 
the peasantry.) feel no shame in dirt, 
and nakedness, and promiscuous herd- 
ing together like cattle. They are-iiot 
taught to look up to any thing better, 
nor encouraged to that line of conduct 
which Voulu lead to any thing betterj; 
but they are rather discouraged by 

being told falsely, that it is to certain 
political matters they owe their degra-> 
dation ; and under uiis delusion, mo- 
ney is wrung from them by the Ca- 
tholic Association for political purpo- 

ses> while they are in want of the very 
coarsest decencies of life. They have 
much idle time on their hands, but 
they do not think of themselves, nor 
arc they instructed to apply it to use- 
ful purposes. When they can get no 
one to hire them, the unfortunate peo- 
ple lie in stupid apathy amid the smo- 
ky gloom of their cottages, while eve- 
ry Uiiiig about them is in the greatest 
want of the labour of their hands. 
The ground slopes down to their cot- 
tage door, and conducts the wet of the 
road into their cabin ; but they do not 
think of taking a spade, and making 
the slope the other way. The pig 
lives among them, though three hours’ 
labour would make a separate raiid 
edifice for his sole and especial use. 
The rudest hands might build a chim- 
ney,ratlierthanlivein!conlinuarsmoke. 
The thatch might be repaired, — gates 
in the last stage of decay might be 
rt'stored to strength, by the timely ap- 
plication of a levr nails judiciously 
disposed,— a hundred things would 
present themselves on which to employ 
the tilde that is now entirely wasted, 
were they but taught a little of the 
value of decency, and the disgrace of 
being destitute of any comfort which 
their own activity alone was sufticient 
to supply. In a religious and politi- 
cal point of view, their ignorance leads 
to evils of enormous magnitude, — it 
binds them down in the most alject 
state of slavery. In religion they arc 
wrought uiioii by superstitions, and in 
polities they are mided by false statc- 
mintsi of facts, — they cannot judge for 
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themselves. TJj^ere is no such thing 
as a common Irish peasant exhibiting 
a calm consciousness of his rights as il 
rational and freeborn man. He crouch- 
es before some master, whose will he 
obeys through terror ; and he submits 
to indignities from priest'* and lay- 
man, which, had he the knowledge 
and the spirit becoming a man, he 
would never put himself in a situation 
to suffer. When he breaks from this 
state of bondage, as he sometimes does, 

it is to plunge into the opposite ex- 
treme of desperate insubordination,— 
he rushes from apathy to frenzy, and 
knowing no government but that of 
passion, he is easily led on to acts of 

atrocious outrage. 

The instigators of political discon- 
tent find their best ally in the ignor- 
ance of the people, as they may put 
forth any untruth however monstrous, 

without fear of detection. The pea- 
santry are taught to consider them- 
selves oppressed by the Church esta- 
bUshmentjt and to expect some great, 
but undefined change. They have 
vague notions of great benefits to be 
derived from Catholic emancipation ; 
and many of them fairly believe that 
if it were granted, Catholics would get 
the lands, and the priests the church 
property ; and that the present land- 
lords are usurpers.^ Even men who 
can read, and who do read the news- 
papers, believe that by the treaty of 
Limerick, all the forfeited estates were 
guaranteed to the goman Catholics, 
and that the violation of that treaty is 
a fact as certain and notorious as that 
there is water in the Shannon. Every 
fulsehuod of the Demagogues in Dubi- 
lin, or the secret emissaries of dis- 
content and disorder throughout the 
country, is greedily swallowed by the 
X»oor x>eople in coiisequeiiee of their 
piofound ignorance of every thing ex- 
cept the traditions and superstitions, 
which lie like shapeless shadows, in 
the dim twilight of their minds. 

Tlkere is another important evil 
which operates most powerfully to 
press the common people down to the 
depth of degradation in which they 
are found ; this is tlieir early and im- 
provident marriages, wliich arc the 
fvtitful source of great wretchedness. 


• TiOrds' Tteport, Ifta.'i. Kvidcncc of (he Rt. Hoii. P. Rrownc- 
'(■ I.muL* Report, 18:25. Evidence of Mr Rennet and Mi Bltickci. 
i Comiiious’ Report. Evidence of Col. Irwin. 
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We do not bo ttucli »oan that wfetch- 
ednesB which is accompanied by sor- 
row and dejection of apirits^ for the 
Irish under the greatest privatiotis are 
habitually cheerful ;* but the low and 
base condition of crowds huddled to- 
gether in dirt and darkness, and des- 
titute of all those comforts and de- 
cencies, without which humanity loses 
idl its dignity. 

^ Queis humana sibi doleat natura ne- 
gatis.” 

It is sometimes wondered at that 
the priests should marry persons to- 
gether whom tliey well know to be 
incapable of decently providing for 
themselves, or the families which mar- 
ried persons in general are likely, and, 
if they be Irish peasants, are certain 
to have. Doctor Doyle asserts that 
they do often dissuade the parties from 
marriage, but they are overcome by 
entreaties ,’ they ** yield to the sighs 
of the virgin, or the tears of the youth, 
and bless the nuptials they can no 
longer prevent. But whatever I. K. 
Ij. may choose to represent as the re- 
sult of his experience, we do not be- 
lieve that it is generally true, that 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland of- 
fer any dissuasive to marriage ; but 
on the contrary, we have it in evidence 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1825, j; that their bishops 
dispense with the law of the Council 
of Trent, prescribing that tlierc shall 
be banns published, three Sundays 
previous to the day of marriage, and 
they thus take away the check which 
previous publicity, and a preparation 
of three weeks, might give lo those im- 
prudent and ruinous matches. || 
Indeed, notwithstanding the horror 
which has been affected at the sup- 
position, we have no hesitation in 
avowing our opinion, that while the 
priests are paid as they are, and while 
the largest fees they receive, are at 
marriages, it is not natural to suppose 
that they should, nor is it true that 
they do, dissuade young people from 
matrimony. The same 1. K. L. tells 
UB, that it is the poverty of the people 
wUch leads to these marriages, and 
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that they Bay it cannot make them 
worse and this be tbinka proper to 
designate as a weak plea,'^ but yet 
that he admits it, and reuses the 
weakness by which it is dictated.*' 
Now, this is a notable example of the 
pernicious teaching which the poor 
Irish receive from their religious and 
political leaders, even when these 
teachers affect to be most moderate 
and candid. Why did he not tell 
them the plain truth as he ought to 
have done, that the plea was 1‘a^ f 
That it was false, that marriage^ with- 
out any means of providing for a family, 
could not make them worse, and cer- 
tainly true, that if they remained single, 
and were enabled to procure the same 
quantity of potatoes that they should 
procure, to support their family, be- 
ing married, they would become better. 
But this would not suit the system of 
the policy of I. K. L. and his abettors, 
that policy by which they keep the 
ignorant people chained to their chariot 
wheels. I’hey encourage the idea, 
that they can be no worse/' in order 
that they may retain their power over 
them, and drive them like cattle 
wherever and whenever they list, in- 
stead of teaching them to seek by for- 
bearance, prudence, and induRtrjr, for 
those coin forts and decencies of life 
which soften manners, and give a tone 
of independence to the mind. We be- 
lieve, however, that the evil of iin- 
providerii marriages has at last receiv- 
ed a check, from the determination of 
landlords to act upon Sir H. Parneirs 
bill, and not to suffer any more divi- 
sions of land to lake place, or ad<li- 
tional cottages to be built on their 
estates. The poor people cannot well 
marry, without having a cabin ready 
in which to commence their miserable 
housekeeping, and this, under the new 
system of land letting, they will find 
it hard to get, without some capital in 
band — at least this will be the case 
on the large estates ; but on the small 
properties of the second rate gentry we 
cannot expect this improvement for a 
considerable time, as they are an im- 
practicable race, and many of them are 
fully as much given to bad habits, aud 


* liocds’ Report, 1825. Archbisliop of Cashel's evidence. 

+ Letter on the State of Ireland, by I. K. 1 j - Dublin, 1825, p. 109. 

± Commons’ Report. State of Ireland, p. 426-0. ^ . 

11 Since the above was written, wc liavc been informed that a veguladon waft Istviy 
made, enforcing, in the province of Lemster, this law of the Council of Trent. 
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•lovenly manogeineiit» as the lowest of 
the peasantry. 

We are very clad, however, to know 
tiiat so much has been already done 
towards checking the spread of a pau« 
per population on the large estates, 
and we exhort landlords mercifully, 
but steadily, to persevere in the work 
they have begun. Let them employ 
as many as possible in agricultural la- 
bour, and spare no exertion in impro- 
ving the condition of those who already 
exist, and at the same time, by the de- 
nial of cottages and small portions of 
. land, in the first instance, and after- 
wards by the gradual diffusion of do- 
mestic improvement, and a higher feel- 

ing of decency, check this unfortunate 
habit of early marriages, which, as 
long as it exists, must k^p tlie pea- 
santry in beggary and want. It is but 
fair to add, after what we have said, 
that in the latter part of this advice, 
we but follow the precept of the very L 
K. L. of whom we have been speak- 
ing ; lie, too, says, let the condition 
of the poor be altered, enable them to 
acquire a competency, give the parent 
some meansof providingfor hisdaugh- 
tcr, give to her a better education, and 
a deeper sense, not of propriety alone, 
but of politeness and social decency, 
and you will delay marriage, and there- 
by retard the increase of population 
without infringing on virtue.”* 

This is all very well ; but it is the 
misfortune of I. K, L.'s writings, that, 
like Falstaff s sack, they have a two- 
fold operation in them. His feelings 
as a man, knowing the advantage of 
knowledge, at whose fountain he has 
largely drunk himself, seem to lead 
him one way, while his policy as a 
Komish Kcclesiastic carries him an- 
other ; and he proceeds in his eloquent 
career with a marvellous contempt of 
contradictions. Thus, while he lauds 
education, he opposes those who wish 
to educate ; while he deplores the 
wretchedness of the peasantry, he per- 
petuates it by teaching them that the 
fault lies altogether in the Govern- 
ment, and not at all in themselves ; and 
while he descants upon the excellence 
of religion, he mentions with praise 
and exultation, the conduct of a man 
who took the Bible — not in his hands,, 
lest it should defile him, but in the 
tongs, and carrying it forth from his 


house, buried it deep in the earth, 
that he might ho more be offended at 
the sight of a thing so abominablei. 

All this is bad enough ; but we are 
sorry to say, that Doctor Doyle does 
not improve, as he grows older. We 
find him in his public career, exhibit- 
ing a strange and revolting mixture of 
Republicanism and Jesuitism, with- 
out the bold sincerity which some- 
times belongs to the one, or the polish- 
ed refinement which has frequently 
belonged to the other. There is no 
touch of honestp in the public charac- 
ter of this Popish Doctor, and one 
would no more think of associating it 
with his name, than of ascribing piety 
to Carlisle the bookseller, or consis- 
tency to O'Connell the barrister. Un- 
doubtedly J. K. L. possesses consider- 
able ability as a disputant in theologi- 
cal and political controversy ; but his 
coarse arrogance is more apt to dis- 
gust, than his declamatory logic to con- 
vince, those who have been accustom- 
ed to see even the strife of literature 
carried on with polished weaponB.— 

** Something too much of this” — Doc- 
tor-let us return to the peasantry. 

Wc have been obliged, by our regard 
for truth, to describe them as very de- 
graded in their moral condition ; but 
after all, bad as that condition is, there 
is positively in it somethino; more en- 
couraging to the moral cultivator, than 
in other places where the vices of the 
people do not challenge such imme- 
diate attention. The mere Irish have 
thought and feeling, however wrong- 
ly directed, and a real reverence for 
religion, though that reverence is con- 
taminated with superstition. They 
have within them the materials for 
becoming respectable intellectual be- 
ings. They are mere Irish, but they 
are not mere animals, like some of the 
lower orders in England. There is 
none of them whose very sublimest 
idea is that of pudding and ale — none 
who never heard of God, and whose 
liighest notion of accountability for 
their actions is connected with the 
parish constable and Quarter Sessions. 
There is none of that stupid apathy, 
that fatness of the heart, which in 
England frequently leads one to medi- 
tate upon, whether the cart-horse, or 
his driver, is the nobler animal. In 
Ireland, the moral, like the material 


liCttm of 1. K. L. p. 112. 
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soil, in vi(:h, but like it albo, it is over- of the lords of the coil, to eradicate 
run with weeds. It sliould be the task this uoxious growth, and sow good 
of the natural protectors of the poor— seed in its place* ^ 


Chapter VIII. 

THE FORTY SHiEEIKO FREEHOLnBRS* 


There is no greater source of vexa- 
tion, violence, trouble, and misery to 
the Irish peasantry, than the system 
by which they are permitted to vote 

at elections for members of parliament, 
under the pretence of being freeholders 
of forty shillings a-year. We say pre- 
tence, because it is quite notorious 
that the masR of persons who vote as 

possessing a freehold property of two 
pounds a-year, are not bona fide free- 
holders at ail. They themselves do 
not know what the meaning of a free- 
hold is ; they have a lease, and a know- 
ledge that a vote is attached to it upon 
the taking of an oath or two, which 
oatlis they frequently hold it a matter 
of conscience to take, without any par- 
ticular inquiry as to the meaning of 
what they are swearing. They possess 
no one requisite upon earth which a 
reasonable man would say, should en- 
title them to a vote. As to property, 
we repeat that it is all a falsehood ; 
they have no property, except the 
clo&es upon their backs, and these 
they may justly call their own, only 
because the law does not allow their 
apparel to be taken for the payment 
of their debt«. They almost univer- 
sally owe more rent than they are able 
to pay, and if it be the policy of the 
law of Kngland that nun who have 
not a clear possession of forty shillings 
a-year, should not vote for members 
of parliament, then the usurpation of 
the privilege by these iioiiiinal free- 
holders is a direct violation of that 
policy. Even in England, where the 
forty shilling qualification is generally 
a bond fide possession, it is by no means 
clear that it is sufficiently high. Hume, 
in noticing the statutes of the 8th and 
loth of Henry VI. (A.D. 14i30), limit- 
ing the elective franchise to such as 
possessed at least 40s. yearly in land, 
above all taxes and burdens, observes, 
that this sum was equal to at least 
of the currency of his time, and 
that it would have been very desirable 
that the spirit of the law had been 
maiiitaiiit-d by raising the nominal 
.unouiit of thr’liiiiiliition to kerp pact* 


with the depreciation of the value of 
money. The observation applies to our 
own tiroes with redoubled force. With 
the Grecian politicians it was an esta- 
blished maxim, as we learn from both 
Plato and Aristotle, that to qualify a 
mail for any share in the government 
of his country, it was requisite he 
should possess the means of living in- 
dependently, and of enjoying some de- 
gree of leisure. By the census of the 
Athenians taken in the time of Deme- 
trius Phalareus, it appears, that of up- 
wards of five hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, not more than twenty-one 
thousand possessed any voice whatever 
in the legislation of the state; and of 
these, by far the greater number, 

namely, all who were not possessed of 
lands producing more than two hun- 
dred measures annually, had only a 
vote in the election of magistrates, and 
in the general assembly of (be pt^oplc. 

Of the Other inhabitants four huntlred 
thousand were slaves, and the rest 
disqualified as foreigners, freedmen, 
or under ogc. In Ireland we find that 
of a population of 0,800,000, two hun- 
dred and ten thousand enjoy the pri- 
vilege of voting for members of Par- 
liament, of which number 184,000 
are forty shilling freeholders. So that 
that coustilution which was deemed 
the nearest approach to a perfect de- 
mocracy that civilized society would 
admit of, and which in effect from 
that very circumstance terminated in 
its own destruction, vesud political 
power in a proportion of its members 
not very far exceeding the relative 
number of those who are already arm- 
ed with this weapon in Ireland ; a 
number too which is liable to be in- 
creased to an almost indefinite amount. 
It is evident that the less a state is ad- 
vanced in civilisation and improvc- 
ment, the more unfit is the mass of 
Jthc people to be intrusted with the 
cxerci.se of political functions; and this 
circumstance establishes a plain line 
of distinction between Circut Britain 
and Ireland, wliich would free from 
iijiy iinpuution of inipropricly the cs- 
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tablishment of different standards of 
limitation in these different parts of 
his Majesty’s dominions ; bat at pre- 
sent while the standard is nominally 
the same, it is practically and in effect 
much smaller in Ireland than in Great 
Britain, and we have the preposterous 
anomaly of political privilege extend- 
ed the more widely among the people 
who have made the less progress in ci- 
vility, and the art of living together 
in society. 

To the ruinous system of forty-shil- 
ling freeholds may^ in a great degree, 
be referred the distressing evils of 
small farms, occupied .by a pauper te- 
nantry. By this system it became the 
political interest of landlords to do 
that which was alike injurious to their 
( States, and to the decency and mora- 
lity of those upon them ; and it became 
the private interest of the tenants to 
establish their claim to vote by open 
and shameless perjury. 

Bad as the case always was, it is 
now worse than ever. The poor pea- 
sant in Ireland never knew any thing 
like independence; his poverty put 
him at tlie mercy of his landlord, his 
religion at the mercy of the Priest. 
While these two powers did not di- 
rectly interfere with each other, there 
was some chance of managing them. 
If the tenant could not pay the land- 
lord, he could oblige him with his 
vote, for wliich favour due allowance 
was made, and time was granted for 
the payment of his rent; and the 
Priest, though he might inculcate that 
the landlord deserved to go to a wann- 
er place than Parliament for his opi- 
nions about the Catholic Church, did 
not venture to insist, that the tenant 
should fly ill his landlord's face, and 
tell him so — that he should refuse him 
his vote, while he w'as unable to pay 
his rent. But now the Catholic Priests 
do venture upon this course. The 
Clergy of the Church of Rome through- 
out Ireland are eagerly and busily en- 
gaged in politics ; and having, for po- 
litical purposes, dissevered the little 
tie of friendly connexion which did 
subsist between the landlords and their 
poor tenantry, the latter are left to all 
the misery which attends upon abject 
poverty, accompanied with the enmity 
of the only person whose forbearance 
can alleviate it. 

The quantity of absolute misery 
which tliis cruel policy of the Catho- 


lic agitators in Ireland has occasioned, 
is very great. While the handle which 
it has afforded for making the ordinary 
process of the law appear a political 
persecution on the part of the landed 
proprietors, has been in another way 
productive of the very worst effects. 
If a gentleman’s tenants vote differ- 
ently from him, and he afterwards 
proceeds to enforce payment of tent, 
which lie should have received a year 
or two previously, and would have 
proceeded for, no matter how the te- 
nant had voted, a clamour is set up 
about his private affairs, as if the re- 
covery of his property had necessarily 
any thing to do with political hosti- 
lity; and thus men who never had, 
nor ever wished to have, any thing 
to do with party politics, arc held up 
on political grounds as monsters of 
o]ipression, and gi-t disgusted with a 
country wliere ignorance and political 
rancour combine to produce continual 
discord in society. 

In many instances since the last ge- 
neral election, proprietors, whose lands 
have gone out of lease, hive not given 
freehold renewals, in order to avoid 
the annoyance of having a political 
quarrel with their tenants at every 
election ; and the tenants are very glad 
to be left without a privilege, the ex- 
ercise of which would be likely to 
make an enemy either of their land- 
lord or their priest. The danger of 
this practice is, that it may have the 
effect of giving an undue preponde- 
rance at elections to Catholic proprie- 
tors, who omit no opportunity of ina- 
ing forty-shilling freeholders ; how- 
ever, while the proportion of Catholic 

landed proprietors remains so incon- 
siderable as it is at present, it may be 
safely met, by making as many f^ree- 
holdcrs as possible, of such a rank in 
society as to be above the terrors of 
priestly authority. A complete reform 

in the system of elections in Ireland is 
extremely desirable, both as to the 
amount of qualiflcation, and the man- 
ner of ascertaining and exercising it. 
The fraud which is carried on, ac- 
cording to the present system, is, as 
we have said, quite manifest. No man 
is hardy enough to assert that the mass 
pf voters, at Irish elections, arc really 
freeholders of even forty pence a-year, 
though they have gone through the 
forms which the law requires for free- 
holders of forty shillings; and certainly 
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this is not a fiction^ in which> as is said 
of the flctioncs juris, semper subsia* 
tit aequUas.'* 

It 18 of the utmost importance to 
Ireland ; nay^ it is almost necessary for 
its security as a part of the British 
dominions, that the elective franchise 
should no longer remain upon the ab- 
surd and dangerous footing on which 
it rests at present. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that, in a well-ordered state, 
such power should be left in the hands 
of such people, because notliing but 
confusion and disorder can flow, from 
suffering the mere rabble of a kingdom, 
to select the persons who shall make 
the laws for its government. As to 
the shallow, noisy demagogue, who has 
the insolent folly to talk about re- 
sistance by force,'* to any alteration 
which the Parliament may think fit 
to make in this system, wo shall waste 
but one observation upon him, and that 
is, that there are sucn things as a gal- 
lows and a hangman. Wc are aware. 
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however, that the eapresaion we have 
quoted is but the impudent swagger 
of one, who, if resistance by force*' 
were to be adc^ted in a fashion more 
dangerous than belongs to mere talk, 
would take good care to keep out of 
the way of bodily barm. There is 
no man who, in certain cases, under- 
stands the ** tutus cavendo" more 
clearly than he does ; and therefore he 
is the more to blame for exciting the 
TOople to a desperate undertaking, the 
danger of which be does not mean to 
sh^e. But this, unfortunately, is no- 
thing new in Ireland. 

We dose this part of our subject 
with the expression of our earnest 
hope, that, before the close of the Par- 
liamentary Session which is shortly to 
commence, we shall have to congratu- 
late the country upon having got rid 
of that anomalous and frightful nui- 
sance in the State, the Irish Forty- 
Shilling Freeholders. 


SIR TOGGEKBUKG. 

A BALLAD OF SCHILLER. 

Love, Sir Knight, of truest sister, 

From this heart receive ; 

Ask no more than love of sister, 

For it makes me grieve. 

I would see thee calmly cheerful 
Come, and cheerful go : 

What that eye, so mutely fearful. 

Means, I may not know." 

Dumb he heard, and from her wrung him 
Though his heart must bleed ; 

One last wild embrace-^ then flung him ^ 

On his ready steed. 

To his bands of Switzer yeomen 
He hath given command ; 

Breasted with the cross, they roam on 
To the Holy Land. 

Exploits there of mighty bearing 
Wrought the heroes' arm. 

Crests upon tlieir helmet flaring 
Flout the Paynim swarm ; 

Name of Toggenburg with horror 
Doth the Moslem quail. 

But to heal his own heart's sorrow 
Nothing can avaiL 

One year he hath borne it— never 
Can he bear it more! 

Peace still mocks at bis endeavour. 

He forsakes the war ; 

12 * 
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Sir Toggenhurg, 

Sees a ship from Joppa*s haven 
bailing, home ne goes ; 

Dear home ! where each breath of heaven 
With her lov’d breath blows. 

And her castle's gateway under 
Knocks the pilgrim poor. 

Ah ! and with the word of thunder « 

Open'd is the door: 

Thou dost seek a veiled sister. 

She is Heaven's bride ; 

She was to her God on yestcr 

Holy day allied.” 

Then the halls he leaves for ever 
Of his ancestors ; 

Visiteth his armour never. 

Nor his trusty horse. 

Toggenburg's high castle there he 
l^eaves unrecognised. 

For his noble limbs in hairy 
Sackclotli are disguised. 

And a lowly cabin made be 
To that dear spot nigh. 

Where, from out the lindens shady. 

Peep'd the nunnery : 

Waiting from dawn's earliest brightning 
Till pale evening shone. 

Quiet hope his face enlightning, 

There he sat alone. 

There he loc!:'d with ceaseless gazement 

On its walls, hours long. 

Gazing on the loved one's casement 
Till tlie casement rung ; 

Till the lovely one did shew her, 

Till that calm face smiled 
Gently on the vale below her, 

Like an angel mild. 

Then in comfort down he laid him, 

Slept contented then ; 

Yet it ever happy made him 
When 'twas mom ogain. 

So he sat to many a morrow. 

So he sat years long, 

AVaiting, without plaint or sorroiv, 

Till the window rung ; 

Till the lovely one did shew her. 

Till tba't calm face smiled 
Gently on the vale below her. 

Like an angel mild. 

And so sat he t^cre one morning. 

Sat, a corpse death- glazed, 

Yfi that still pale face Upturning 
On the casement gazed. 

H. B. H. 
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IT'S V£UY ODD ! 


** It*B very odd I'* These words have 
been haunting us like a tune. ** it's 
very odd !'* Every being, thing, and 
incident which we meet with, stems 
to combine to fix them upon our mind. 
They rushed upon us this morning, 
when dressing ourselves at the house of 
a worthy friend. Things went wrong 
x-the razor was to us like Mrs BruU 
gruddery's dear Dennis ; it brought 
tears into our eyes** — shirt-pin mis- 
laid — sleeve buttons do. ; and divers 
Other minor miseries of human life 
did we endure, marvelling somewhat 
that they should have so combined to 
come together. So we solaced our- 
selves with ejaculating, It's very 
odd !“ and descended to the breakfast 
parlour, where our young friend Mr 
Robert held full possession, and was 
invigorating himself by whipping his 
top, contrary to the lex loci, upon a 
new Kidderminster carpet. 

Whip away, my boy,” said we. 

It’s very odd !** replied he. 

We thought indeed it was, and felt 
as though the young urchin wvre inock- 
ing us; but, on inquiry, it seemed 
that he could not comprehend why 
the top should spin when he whipped 
it ; and, when he ceased flogging, make 
its escape, by running off like a live 
thing, into some corner, as it were, for 
repose. 

Having read Emerson on this thau- 
matropical proceeding, and, moreover, 
conned some of the modern juvenile 
Encyclopedias, which account for 
many unaccountable things, we did kC” 
riously incline to ex^round the said my- 
stery unto the youth, who listened at- 
tentively for at least a minute and a 
half, and then evinced strong symptoms 
of a preference in favour of practice 
versus theory, and flogaed away. We 
had spoken of a centrifugal power or 
impetus, and our oral lecture being 
suspended, proceeded mentally to solve 
unto ourselves, or recall to memory, the 
arcana of those wondrous laws, by 
which tops, balls, and the great globe 
itself, are kept spinning. In five mi- 
nutes, that globe and the system to 
which it belongs, were behind us, at 
an immeasurable distance — beyond— 
beyond— and far away were other sys- 
tems— it was too much. ** Reason reel- 
ed." So, selecting a comet, we began 


to ponder upon its eccentric course. 
W^ith some degree of humility be it 
confessed, that it hath been unto us a 
delight occasionally to disport our* 
selves, as a Triton among the minnows, 
ill the shallows of this world ; and 
wc have reai)ed the usual advantages, 
a fair proportion of self-confidence, or 
modest assurance. So we wrestled 
manfully awhile with the difficulties 
to which we had presumptuously ele- 
vated ourselves, and consequently soon 
becatiic enveloped in a most especial- 
ly fuliginous maze of mystery. We 
began to apprehend that, in a few 
years, or mayhap centuries, one of the 
said comets might come down, tail on 
end, with dire intent, upon this globe, 
and just at this moment the par- 

lour door opened gently, and the gentle 
lady of the house entered. “ It’s very 
odd/* said she, after the usual good 
morning/* — “ It's very odd, my dear 
Robert. There is the long gravel walk, 
and the yard, and the barn, and the 
nursery, which ore all much better 
places for spinning your top than here. 
Upon a carpet ; yet this is the third 
morning I have found you — There ! it 
has tumbled down again !” — “ It is very 
odd,** said the boy, — “ Not at all, my 
dear,** replied his mamma ; “ it be- 
comes entangled in the carpet— it 
would spin very well upon the plain 
boards.** — Ah ! but, mamma," quoth 
young Hopeful, the centrifugallic 
force operates above the carpet.** At 
these words, the good lady looked in 
our corner, with a glance of mild re- 
proach, which seemed to say,— So, 
you have been swimming my poor 
child out of his depth again, ^ It's very 
odd r* — “ Don't be alarmed, dear ma- 
dam,” said we, “ Robert was too in- 
tent upon his play, or the whole should 
have been explained to him. Now, 
however^. h« understands that the top 
is kept ^nning, upon the same prin- 
ciple, as this world revolves upon its 
axis.'* 

Yes !*' replied Master Robert, 
and l*ve been thinking about it, 
while you thought I was only playing, 
and Tve made it all out— tWe's the 
pole it spins upon that Captain Par- 
ry went to find the end of : but, mv 
stars 1 what a big whip it must be r 
Our worthy host the Rector entered 
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at this moment ; and young ** spes 
gregie" and his top were removed to 
dbeir proper gymnastic arena. 

1 am convinced/* said the good 
man, when our previous conversation 
was related to him, ** that it is vain 
to endeavour to teach a child the na- 
ture of those mysteries, which the in- 
tellects we call nature can scarcely 
comprehend a tithe of. What we 
kmw is absolutely nothing ; and we 
content ourselves, and look big when 
we have exchanged one word for ano- 
ther. We then fancy that we have 
discovered a secret. It's very odd— 
very odd, that we should delight to 
practise a double deceit, upon ourselves 
and the world.** 

What could we say ? We had just 
returned from a mental excursion, 
compared with which a voyage to 
the moon was as a '' hop, step, and 
jump ;*’ and what had we brought 
back ? Words, words, words,” Con- 
fusion worse confounded. Hut it was 
evident that something was expected 
—it was our turn — so we ventured to 
remark, that w'hen man attempted to 
dive into the mysteries of creation, and 
to comprehend the wondrous works 
of Him who rneteth the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, all he could ex- 
pect was to catch a glimpse of the 
leading priunplvB, 

** Rather say, the leading (ffects” 
observed the Rector ; ‘‘ truly, we know 
not the cause of any thing : yet we 
boast of our reason. Nine times out 
of ten, instinct, brute instinct, is a 
more unerring guide ; for Ibal is ever 
upon the alert, while reason sleeps or 
dreams. It*s very odd I*’ And, truly, 
the Rector said right. It i> very odd, 
that those, wiiose spirits seem com- 
pounded of ethereal matter, whose in- 
tellects far surpass the excellency of 
tlie inuRitude ; that tliose on whom 
reason hatli shed her brightest beam, 

should yet, notwithstanding, if 

the reader have n spark of genius, let 
him nil up the blank, and mourn over 
the frail wanderings of tbotie whose 
endowments have made therm as bea- 
cons for good or evil. 

The Hi ctor's wife is a good, quiet, 
amiable woman, kind-hearted withal, 
and sparcth neither her time, her 
cookery, her advice, nor her medicine 
chest, when the poor are in need. Her 
children she loveth ; and her husband 
she almost worshippeth. But *Mt*s very 
odd,’* we have, with our own proper 


optics, seen her dark eyes glisten, with 
an almost wicked delight, when one of 
those tales, for which (we feel espe- 
cially thankful) the tea parly is 
more notorious than the breakfast 
table, has been poured into her ears. 
Verily do we believe that she would 
walk mile**, through rain and dirty 
lanes, at the risk of spoiling her best 
bonnet, could she, by such an effort, 
alleviate the distress and anxiety caused 
by events, of which, under the name of 
** news/* she delighteth to hear. It is 
very odd!" why — ^why is it, that so 
many ladies (Heaven bless them I We 
know their hearts are good and kind ) 
should so greedily devour long and 
particular accounts of murders, crim 
cons, and other abominable what nots ? 
And yet more odd is it, considering 
the mean and despicable nature of the 
employment, that scarcely a village or 
hamlet in the United Kingdom is 
without one of those busy bodies, 
whose deRght is to convey from house 
to house, the story of guilt or misfor- 
tnne, and the illiberal or malignant 
whisper of envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitablencss.** 

“ It is very odd,** that these crea- 
tures should meet with encouragement 
in any family that hath not declared 
war against the human race. There 
indeed, in such a circle, one might 
expect that the treason would be sweet, 
though the traitor could not be re- 
spected. But that, to so calm a fire- 
side as the worthy Rector*B, and to 
tliine, gentle reader, a warm and 
friendly welcome should be given to 
one of these these sca- 

vengers of society, is, in truth, very 
odd indeed.** Yet there came such an 
one in upon us, even at the breakfast 
hour, the sacred '' meal of friendship.** 
Slowly the door opened — there was a 
rustling of silk and a '' hem /* and 
then a lean unblessed figure advanced, 
making mouths of apology for such 
early intrusion, simpering, sideling, 
and apparently casting her eyes about 
as if, by possibility, sometning not 
correct might be discovered even in 
our sober party. We wished, for cer- 
tain reasons as thereunto and then 
mightily moving, that it had been a 
man : but such reptiles are of no 

•sex— the creature had been out the day 
before, creeping from its hole, “ Tal- 
pa domi, argus foris,'* foraging for a 
supply of slander, or ** materiel*' for 
its construction. Scarcely was it seat- 
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cd, ere a furtive glance, and know- 
ing” smile, announced privily to our 
good hostess that there was ** news.” 
A look of intelligence was exchanged 
between the two. “ It was very <5dd” 
—no two natures could be more dis- 
similar — ^but, in making a salad, we 
incorporate oil and vinegar together, 
by the addition of mustard, and so 
— but, after all, it s very odd !*' 

A dog that brings a bone to you 
will steal one from you/' said we, as 
a young mongrel whelp (for our rm»- 
rend is no sportsman) thrust himself 
to the hearth rug. “ Well, I declare !” 
ejaculated it in the bonnet and rust- 
ling silk, I thought how it would 
be. I saw the dear creature watching 
at Syms the butcher’s door, and 1 met 
that Sally, Mrs Jones’s maid, whom 
they call ' pretty,* pshaw I and I 
looked back, and saw her go into the 
shop, and it is not the first time. I'll 

venture to say, that been fArrr, 
without any business, for I know Mrs 
Jones always goes to market hersHJ\ 
So — well done, poor Mungo !’* litre 
it stooped to caress the animal, but 
Mungo shewed his teeth, most dog- 
gishly; bravo! thought we ; now, mon- 
as thou art, dear unto us shuU thou 
henceforth be, if thou wilt but make 
a snatch atthosefive lean bones, though 
they be unworthy of a gripe. But the 
Rector interfered to save that withered 
hand, and yet, ** it was very odd, *’ not 
a word was said in defence nf poor 
pretty Sally, who had no teeth where- 
with to bite the slanderer, and whose 
character was, at least, worth a lK)ne. 

Bone of his bone shall she be, how- 
ever," said we, as we stalked aw^ay 
from the Rectory in no jdacid mood, 
and, consequently, deeming ourselves 
somewhat better than the generality 
of our fellow creatures. If that fel- 
low Syms dare to play the fool with 
poor Nanny inglis's daughter !" and 
we grasped a grievous crabtree cud- 
gel," which graced our right hand 
most crabbed ly. 

We began then to think the matter 
over. Why w'as it, that, holding the 
slanderer, as we did, and yet do, in 
utter contempt, the slander should 
have wrought any effect upon “It 
is very odd !" but so it is, that a whis- 
per, true or false, aimed at a venture 
perchance— a mere surmise— a some- 
thing that would be nothing in any 
other case, if it light upon the name 
of a female, leaveth her not as it found 


her. The impression is effected upon 
the tablet of our memory, and how- 
ever slight and almost imperceptible it 
may at first seem, it will re-appear un- 
bidden, at some future time. Shall 
we admit a doubt ?" said we, upon 
suck authority too ? No, Sally shall be 
as immaculate in our eyes, as when we 
first recommended her to the widow 
Jones; when she was neither child nor 
lassie, and her only ambition and hope 
were, that she might be thought wor- 
thy ofstmifi wages, by which she might 
obtain a few of the grocer's luxuries 
for her poor mother.” 

But it would not do. Poor Sally 
appeared to us like one of those beau- 
tiful peaches, over the bloom of which 

the reptile snail hath crawled, and left 
its slime behind. It may not be ri- 
valled by any on the tree, but we pass 
it by for no other reason, than that the 
stain is thereon. We care not to exa- 
mine farther. The disgusting crawl- 
ing thing hath been tlure, and defiled 
it. Alas ! even thus is it with the vic- 
tims of idle gossip, or rather, to speak 
correctly, of calumny. We look — we 
hesitate — perchiucewe pity, and then, 
like the Levite and the Pharisee, we 
pass by on the other side." And not 
we alone, the coarser ami grosser por- 
tion of our race, but, “ It’s very odd !’* 
Ye! ye, the fairest creatures of God's 
fair crcaiion ! Ye withdraw the light 
of your countenance. Y e arc like the 
Iwuiuling graceful herd of deer, that 
roam the forest in passing beauty, sur- 
passed only by your own. If per- 
chance the hunter's arrow strike in 
suddenly among them, they startle at 
the sound, and, as though borne upon 
the wings of the wind, scour over hill 
and dale in wild dismay, dreading per- 
chance the hunter's spear, but appa- 
rently still more fearful of being again 
joined by that poor stricken one, tfiat 
pants afar off after them in vain, and 
then, in tears and loneliness, lays him 
down to die unpitied, and, in a few 
moment^, forgotten by those with 
whom cf^hile he, breast to breast, 
brushed aside the young underwood, 
or croppe»i the mossy turf. The poor 
dumb animals are right. They have 
no skill to medicate the wound, no 
|>ower to extract the winged shaft, and 
they know that the spoiler cometh to 
seize his prey. But ye have power, 
and ye are well aware that ye have ; 
and, on certain occasions, mayhap use 
it wisely and well. Exert it then, and 
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chase ml the innocent or thoughtless 
victio), but the detracter^ from among 
you. Guide ye the steps of the young, 
friendless, and the orphan. First er- 
rors are seldom the consequences of 
depravity, and she who stands giddy 
upon the brink of a precipice, may 
often be recalled by a friendly word : 
but, another step taken, the poor in- 
fatuated being is, perchance while ye 
are deliberating, rushing headlong to 
destruction. 

Ye know how little we may do for 
the poor persecuted victims. Ye know 
that even the proffer of our advice and 
assistance hidividtialli/, reiidcreth the 
breath of the slanderer doubly vene- 

nit^us. 

Jleally, ladies, “ it is very odd” that 
e do not combine to sentl these hy- 
rids to Coventry. Verily, on our 
knees would we willingly go to crave 
such a boon. — Away! away with them 
from among ye ! Then shall the or- 
phan be plad, and the widow’s heart 
shall sing for joy.” For the unpro- 
tected, the poor, and her “ who hath 
no helper,” are marks for the bolt of 
the slanderer. 

So, pondering on these and similar 
fantasies, and having narrowly escaped 
slipjiing from a narrow wooden bridge 
into the trout stream, we found our 
footsteps wending unconsciously to- 
wards the widow Jones’s. Nay, ma- 
dam, why that smile? lt*s very odd !” 
The widow Jones can scarcely be less 
than sixty- five years of age, and we 
arc — no matter what. It is not our 
wont to visit lone women,” as they 
arc called ; and that may possibly ac- 
count for our expecting to find the 
widow Jones, with spectacles on nose, 
reading the Hible, or, at the farthest, 
^nothing less edifying than The Whole 
Duty of Man. No such thing. There 
were the spectacles, and there was the 
widow Jones in her arm-chair, with 
clean-starched ruff, cuff, and apron, 
perusing Moore's Doves of the Angels ! 
{More puc/ln rum mafrtimque /) It 
was very odd !” If the#tt be any in- 
vention by which an old woman may 
be ground young, it must be poetry. 
The good soul was quite in the exta- 
tics, and seemed essaying to believe 
herself a sort of Peri !•— indeed, she 
gave us a look, which appeared suf-« 
ficiently whimsical considering all 
things. It's very odd,” thought we. 
We are not very vain ; but we began 
to think of the Dragon of Wantley, 


and had almost commenced carolling 
aloud, '‘Oh, oh, Mr Moore! you son, 
&c." when we recollected in wnat pre- 
sence we were. Now the widow Jones 
may have been a pretty woman in her 
day ; but, certes, hath now as fair a 
title to the Bruce motto Fuimus^ as 
any of that noble family. 

Alas, for human nature ! — We had, 
in a moment of weakness, beguiled, 
partly by bright eyes, and carried away 
captive by “ the harmony of sweet 
sounds,'* both which have a wondrous 

influence upon our usual stoical in- 
flexibility, particularly after Burgundy 
or Champaigne, (and the squire " de- 
lighteth to honour us,” during our 
summer haunt, und brief winter visit, 
by the trout stream,) — we had writ- 
ten some execrable rnymes in one of 
those man- traps, called an " Album,” 
which, gay and gaudy as the snake, 
rcposcih in splendour in the drawing- 
room, at the manor-house, ever ready 
to unclasp and unfold itself, to the dis- 
may of loitering, lounging swains. 
Now he who couimitteth himself in 
such a book, achieveth unto himself a 
fame, the average extent of which shall 
be about five miles in diameter in the 
country, — about twice the number of 
family circles in I^ondon, — and as 
many “ flats” in Edinburgh.— Alas ! 
the widow Jones had heard of our 
original,” though she had never seen 
it. If she had, perhaps w^e might have 
escaped ; but, as matters were, no- 
thing would the provoking old body 
talk about save poetry for the first half 
hour. Then followed a rhapsody of 
“ Paradise and the Peri,” and she sub- 
sequently seemed disposed to converse 
on any thing rather than (wsgi) Sally, 
who had opened the door to us on our 
arrival, and had been running in 
our lu-ml” ever since. And is this, 
thought we, in very deed, the wife 
of poor Simon Jones, the village law- 
yer.^ whose Burns was him of the 
" Justice,” and the law ecclesiastical? 
Who knew no difference between John 
o' Groat and Tam o’ Shanter ? Who 
had heard of one Sir Thomas More, 
but of Anacreon Thomas never.? Who 
vrould have been puzzled to discrimi- 
nate between an epic and an epidemic? 
Unto whom a bill of inclosure appear- 
ed a finer composition, than aught that 
Milton or the wondrous Shakspeare 
ever indited ? Poor Simon ! well is it 
for thee thy bones are in peace, and 
thy plodding spirit resteth from its la- 
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hours I for, of a truth, hadst thou 
lived to see thy Penelope turn so very 
blue, — worse tbon the blue devils with 
which thou wert occasionally beset, 
what would it have been to thy bewil- 
dered sense ? What couldst thou have 
done with a cerulean wife ? A sorry 
Simon wouldst thou have appeared in 
her eyes ! But this comes of " Bead- 
ing Societies !" 

Now the widow Jones had a back- 
door, which caused a marvellous turn 
in our conversation. 

" Pray,** inquired she, most earnest- 
ly, as though the thing was of the ut- 
most importance, ** have you seen 
* The Lights* ** 

** The butcher has brought the liver, 
ma*am,*’ said pretty Sally, opening the 
door at the moment ; but the lights 
are gone to Miss Simkins's cats.** 

" Why didn't he come to theyron^ 
door?” inquired Mrs Jones. 

I don't know, indeed, ma'am,*' 
replied Sally; and there was a light in 
her eyes, the like of which we remem- 
ber to have seen elsewhere in bygone 
days. 

There were only two faces in the 
room beside our own, (which we have 
not been latterly much in the habit of 
scrutinizing,) so we looked upon Sal- 
ly's — it was all beauty and innocence. 
Heavens ! thought we, and shall this 
butcher, with his marrow-bones and 
cleaver — It was very odd !*’ — What 
concern could it possibly be of ours 
if she liked the man of beef? He 
had thrown as good men as ever we 
were, in our best days, ui>on the vil- 
lage green. Did that mortify our pride? 
Not a whit. We were angry we scarce- 
ly knew why, and cared not where- 
fore ; and were resolved to have the 
matter set to rights, and sifted to 
the bottom." So, when Sally left the 
room, we spake of her ; and the widow 
Jones, now in her natural sphere, gave 
us so good an account of the lassie, 
that when we took our leave, and she 
opened the door for us, we slipped a 
half-crown into her hand. Bless her 
little eyes ! — how slie looked J — No 
doubt she was thinking of her poor 
mother. W'e confess were not ; but 
forthwith betook ourself to the but- 
cher's, who had arrived a few minutes 
befinre us, and was busily engaged in 
cutting up a lamb. 

** It is very odd !" thought we — for 
though not given to regard the orai- 
pous," we cannot help an occasional 


touch of weakness, when odd ** coin- 
cidences" present themselves, and we 
reflect that the ancients, before whom 
occasionally our boasted intellects 
twinkle like stars around the moon, 
thought soniewhatmore deeply of these 
matters. ** We have been killing to- 
day,” said the butcher. — Humph !" 
said we, “ likely enough. And what 
have you killed?"— “ As fine a young 
lamb, your honour, as ever was taken 
from its dam ; it cuts up delightfully 
tender.” — “ Humph ! ony thing else r' 
— “ Aye, indeed," replied the fellow, 
I've floored ss great a calf as ever I 
sce'd in my born days.” — “ It was 
very odd ! " Why should we have been 
out of humour ? But we were, and 

positively half savage at the moment, 
and the next we burst out into a fit of 
laughter at our own folly. The but- 
cher, in his turn, looked as though he 
wished to say, It is very odd I" yet 
he held his peace respectfully. In- 
deed, we ever have been treated with 
no small deference by the villagers, 
(among whom wc are wont to sojourn 
during the summer months,) princi- 
pally, we imagine, from the general 
belief that we are of that privileged 
class which much learning'* hath 
warped aside from pursuing the ordi- 
nary course of mankind. This cha- 
racter we obtained almost on our first 
visit, having hem descried by some 
rustics, 

“ lli'Ciibans sub tegmine fugi,** 

at the ** grim and sul try hour of noon," 
reading in a “ printed book,” when 
we had given out that we were going 
“ a-fishiiig.” It was not the way to 
catcli fish, they were certain, and yet 
our basket was generally well filled. 
“ It was very odd ! ' they said ; and 
thenceforth wc wt re never expected to 
do any thing like any body else. And, 
sooth to say, we seldom did ; for the 
feeling of independence, as Sancho 
Panza saitli of sleep, “ doth as it were, 
cover a man as with a blanket.” There 
arc, perchance, times and places when 
and where men must mow, and 
chatter, and grin," and play the ape 
among their fellow- men ; but, where 
the pure stream glides by in its elo- 
quent beauty, and the thousand grace- 
, ful forms and tints of the waving foli' 
a^e rustle around, and the cloui^ sail 
lugh in the blue firmament above our 
head, our spirit leaps within us with 
joy and gladness, we inhale the free 
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air of Heaven^ ourselves as free ; and 
exclaim, in the fulness of our de- 
light. 

Thy spirit. Independence ! let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye !*' 

And we fed that we arc indebted to 
and blest by One alone— Him in 
whom we live, and move, and have 
our being.” 

Now, if the man who hath lived an 
artificial life, till his enjoyments fade 
before him for very weariness, so tiiat 
he listlessly roameth from Dan toBeer- 
sheba, seeking rest and finding none, 
and ever exclaiming, “ Cui bono !*' 
doth not understand this, let him be 

of good heart, for, there are more 
things in heaven and earth’' than have 

been dreamt" of in his philoso- 
phy.” We, too, have heard the 
chimes at midnight,” and 

*• Run each extreme of folly through, 

And lived with half the town.” 

** It is very odd,” that men should 
bKxnder so abominably in their search 

after happiness. Our senses were given 
to us for the purposes of enjoyment, 
and our reason was meant to direct us. 
Well, it is very odd !” — away we go, 
in expectation of finding Happiness, 
our being’s end and aim,” by gallop- 
ing after fashion, folly, and even vice ; 
any thing rather than poor reason, who 
is kicked into the ditch by the way- 
side, to struggle forth as she may. And 
for our senses — What do wc with 
them ? Do we not every thing in our 
power to deprave and vitiate them ? 
Stew-pans, and all tlie infernal ba- 
terie de cuisine,” arc invented 'for the 
purpose of bribing the appetite to ad- 
mit into the system a series of villain- 
ous compounds, that shall destroy our 
natural taste and relish for that which 
is simple and wholesome. The eye is 
tutored to judge of beauty by Fashion, 
and to consider even lovely woman 
“ friglitful,” if her head be not bound 
up tight as the wax of a Burgundy 
cork, or encumbered by a square yard 
of thatch, patch, pomatum, or lace, 
as that capricious goddess may dictate. 
Under her guidance, the exquisite and 
endless variety of form displayed in 
vegetation becometh rugged and coarse 
to the eye of man ; and he planteth * 
his trees in straight lines, and clippeth 
them into the misshapen semblance of 
birds, beasts, and hcmgoblins. And, 
for his ears, he knoweth not what he 


would have. Could he, in hia fasti- 
diousness, command the birds of the 
air, the rooks, as they passed overhead, 
might caw, " I’d be a butterfly the 
nightingale warble, “ Scots, wha hae 
wi* Wallace bled!” and the P%[eon 
and the ring-dove, “ Rookety eoo,” 

I’ve been roaming.” “ It is very 

odd r 

And yet this is man ! Phaugh ! Fob ! 
This is the similis Deo” animal, who 
strutteth to and fro upon the face of 
the earth, vaunting himself and be- 
ing puffed up,” with scornful brow and 
haughty mien, as though he verily 
believed that he had made himself, 
and all the vast creation with which 
he is surrounded ! 

Mais, retournons a nos moutons.” 
— Let us return to the butcher's shop. 
W'e ordered the calf's head, opining 
that Cunegunda might bedevil it into 

mock turtle for to-morrow, when the 
rector, the squire, and the captain, are 
to dine at our cottage. And then, 

it is very odd,” we knew not what 
to say next. Had we been intent on 
mischief, however, we are firmly per- 
suaded we should have been at no 
loss ; but ever thus is it when a good 
deed is to be performed — a lion siart- 
cth up in the way. It suddenly occur- 
red to us that we might really be doing 
mischief, if there was nothing going 
on” between the parties, should we in- 
troduce the name of such a lily of the 
valley as Sally Inglis to such a long- 
legged, hard- trotting butcher. Then, 
why came we here ? It was not to seek 
after a calf's head, for we had all that 
we wanted in that way at home, and, 
moreover, we generally leave tliose 
matters to Cunegunda. It was very 
odd,” and wc thought it more parti- 
cularly odd, when, casting our eyes 
on the opposite side of the way, we 
saw the short name and long pole of 
M‘Nab the barber, the very man of 
all others, within ten miles round, to 
throw a light upon the subject. There 
he sat, according to his wonted habit, 
twisting a few hairs about, and com- 
posing lamentations over the days of 

perukes, cauliflowers, toufiees, and 
powder ; while his own locks had as- 
sumed a snowy whiteness, as though 
despairing of keeping up their long- 
accustomed alpine tint from any ex- 
traneous source. 

Now, your village barber, that is, he 
of the old school, for we never encou- 
rage your Waterloo ” cuiting shops 
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— ^your village barber is, generally, a 
good civil sort of a fellow, and some« 
ivhat of an angler withal, a name 
which with us covereth a multitude 
of sins. And so old Jerry M'Nab is 
a bit of a favourite, or crony** of 
ours; and he opened hU door, and 
stood with glistening eyes to welcome 
us, ere we had crossed half the space 
between him and the butcher’s. Now, 
Jerry is firmly persuaded, that, when 
a man*s hair bt^giiis to ‘‘ baldify," 
(that is his term,) it cannot be cut 
too often ; therefore, in ten seconds, 
we were installed in his arm-chair, 
and enveloped in a table-cloth, and 
the glittering scissars were flourishing 
about our pericranium. Such hath 

been the legitimate situation for gos- 
sipping from time immemorial,*^ and 
we felt that we had a right to inquire if 
any news were stirring in the village. 
“ None,*' was the reply ; and, unlike 
the generality of inquirers, we were 
pleased to bear that such was the 
case. But a wretched shaver indeed 
is he, who, when he hath got a roau 
down in one of his chairs, and, as it 
were, at his mercy, cannot say aome* 
thing to him. Yet such we have seen, 
(our flesh seems crimping on our bones 
as we think thereof,) when comjtetM 
to commit a morning call,"* and en- 
dure a Aomv, for what wot 

we of the adulterated white, mayhap 
Cape at home made, which gocth its 
eternal round, with a tail of ginger- 
bread, or jaw-breaking biscuits ? 

Think not, fair and gentle lady! 
th'it we do not properly estimate thine 
industry in the manufacturing, or 
concocting of thy ** home made," Irom 

thy worthy grandmother's receipt. 
No— we agree with you perfectly, 
and think it ought to be kept in (he 
family** We really swallow a glass, 
occasionally, at three houses : but, as 


a general custom, we have not dared 
to make the exp^ment since a lady, 
fbr whom we feel the greatest respect, 
and towards whom we were anxious 
to make the agreeable, took us in hand, 
and played us as skilfully through a 
maze of bottles, as ever surly trout or 
jack was guided by veteran angler 
amid the weeds, roots, and shelves of 
the running waters. She believed, 
good easy soul, in her very heart, that 
the preference given to fbreign wines 
was merely a prejudice. “ It is very 
odd r* fox she is really a clever body 
enough. But so it is. And she had 
a favourite maxim, namely, that, if 
made wine was kept to a certain age, 
you would not know what you were 
drinking.” In the truth of this adage 
we perfectly concurred, for the wines 
at dinner, particularly the pseudo 
champaign e, had completely bo- 
thered” us : and she, having made a 
short trip “ over the water,” had 
learned the French mode (see Sterne) 
of taking a compliment, when its 
meaning is at all doubtful. Smiling 
then most complacently, she tilled a 
glass, with her own hand, from a fresh 
bottle, and, her bright eyes glistening 
triumphantly, presented it to us, ex- 
claiming, ‘'There! now, tell me what 
that ib if you can.” Had it been 
poison (we were some years younger 
then) we must have swallowed it. 
Down it went ; — but, to give it a 
name, more perplexed were we than 
the father of Tristram Shandy. — 
lo I” thought the lady, and 
" heigho !” thought we. “It is im- 
possible to tell by ttne single gUss,” 
quoth she — and then — oh ! then — 
another bottle of unoihr sort was pro- 
duced, and another and another" 
stood, producible, like the ghosts of 
Banquo's beirs. IJas the woman no 
bowels ? thought vre : — And surely. 


* Certainly ever since the days of Theophrastus, who speaks of Ta 2oiva 

moa-ia,, as an Irishman might say, morning noctes** without caulker or toddy. Hum- 
drum work ! little patronised by us. We have it, however, from good authority, that 
there are, in the vicinity of Loudon, certain bhavers of the lower class, who “ operate'* 
upon the chin for a penny, and give a glass of gin into the bargain.** Truly liiesc 
modem Licini, who have thus eraancipa^ their profession from an odium of more 
than two thousand years* standing, merit immortality. Let not the tonsor princeps,** 
who adorneth his rooms with the similitude of palm trees and Bgyptian monsters, and 
“ uketh in the news,” to beguile the time of the “ gentlemen wailing their turn,*’ ima- 
gine that he bath achieved a novelty. Let him take his Horace, (of course no Borber- 
osisiimiu would venture upon “ a Brutus,*’ without reading the bard of Venusium,) 
and vef^sh his memory by perusing the commencement of the 7ih Satire, lib. 1. 

“ ProscTipti regis, &c. • • • • • opinor 
Omnibus el lippis notura tonsoribus esse.*' 

(i 
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though we liaye often deplored the ar- 
rangement, never did we feel more re- 
epect for the old Goth^ whoever he 
may have been, who introduced the 
custom of separation between the 
sexes after dinner ; for, to the obser- 
vance of that custom, do we con- 
scientiously attribute the preservation 
of our valuable existence. “ Here's 
to tliee, old Cerberus !** said we, in- 
stanter, in a bumper of Glenlivet. 

lt*8 very odd*' that lutlies should 
love to metamorphose themselves in- 
to cellarmen. Economy is, doubtless, 
praiseworthy ; but, we are marvel- 
lously mistaken if any thing is saved 
by tlic tfcncrality of these compound 
incorporators of sour fruity sugar, and 
brandy. What with the waste be- 
cause it is otify made wine" — a foul 
cask every now and then — ‘'misses,'* 
and mistakes, and " turnings off," to 
be rectided by more sugar and more 
brandy, ad libitum, it s a poor specu- 
lation at tire present price of wine. 
We were once told— but we cannot 
believe it — that “ it did quite as w’ell 
ns any other, to give to the poor.” 
This we look upon as a libel — unless 
it shall have been administered in lieu 
of physic, in which case it may be 
** all right," as the guard says before 
the coachman sets all a going. But, 
as we said before, there are some rare 
exceptions, 

" How do you contrive to fill up 
your time asked wc of him of the 
long pole, (which pole, by the way, 
we opine to be a degraded semblance 
of the caducous of Mercury. ) " Y our 
regrets for past times would lead one 
to suppose that you had no earthly 
thing to employ yourself about. What 
is that little mess of hair that you 
were twiddling in your fingers just 
now, up in the corner? KU, M'Nab?" 
Jerry began to titter at the idea of 
our being ignorant of such matters ; 
and then, for our edification, went on 
to state, that the making of them 
things/ which, he at length told us, 

were artificial fronts for the wo- 
menkind,” was now one of his prin- 
cipal sources of employment. 

Artificial fronts for women in a 
country village 1" exclaimed we. In 
town we wonder at nothing— all is 
artificial, fronts and every thing : but 
here/* and we lifted the fringe-like 
thing between finger and thumb, 
here, where nature reigns or ought 

to reign, what old foolish body can 
Voi.XXV. * 


you find here so besotted as to be 
ashamed of her grey hairs, when every 
body must know her age? Fob I A 
false front indeed !” and we dropt the 
petty demi- semi -periwig in con- 
tempt. He, he !” quoth Jetry- 
" If your honour knew as much of 
the women-kind as I do—” “ Heaven 
forbid !” thought we, for the fellow 
has had three wives, and, by all ac- 
counts, none of them any thing very 
particular — " You wouldn't wonder 
at such a fashion as this. But thie/* 
continued he, holding the tiling up, 
between himself and the light, as 
though admiring his own handiwork, 
this is not for any o/d woman, but 
for the prettiest girl within ten miles 
of this place, let the other be who 
she may." Now, " it's very odd,” we 
do not think we cun possibly know 
ail the pretty girls within ten miles, 
but we instantly exclaimed, Why, 
it cannot possibly be for Sally Inglis r” 
The man of wigs stuttered, and stain- 
increcl, and lookerl grave, and snid 
that “ wc (meaning himself and the 
otlicr three- and- twenty barbers of the 
district) make it a point of honour 
not to tell," &c. ** Jerry,” said wc 

seriously, " this will not do. You 
know that Sally is a sort of favourite 
— and you know likewise who recom- 
mended her to the widow Jones— 
and, by .Tove ! she shall not wear a 
^ftitfe front." " Why," said the bar- 
ber, ** it was not Sally's doings alto- 
gether ; but her mistress's, who said 
that she did'nt like to see her conic 
into the parlour with her liair in pa- 
pers, nor yet all hanging about ; and 
SO she is to have a front, as it will 
save a great deal of time.” — An old 
Jezebel !" said we ; “ and no doubt 
she has got a better for herself. That’s 
the way when an old woman once 

turns blue”— " Blue !" exclaimed 
•the astonished shaver, *‘the widow 
Jones turned blue Yes," we re- 
plied, *' blue as a blue bottle."— 
** Then quoth the barber, "ac- 

counts for her sending to me this morn- 
ing for rouge.”—" Rouge I” we re- 
peated in amazement ; ** blue and 
red !" and then, thinking on the ex- 
treme silliness of the old body, in thus 
exposing her folly in the village, when 
she might have obtained the abomi 
nation at the market town, we added, 
** and very green too " It's very 
odd,” observed Jerry, who was evi- 
dently pOSCll j " blue, red, and green ?" 
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— Aye,” 6aid we, fooleil and fooling 
* to the top of our bent “ aye, and 
white, Jerry, white as thy powder 
puff.” — Blue, red, preen, and white ! 
I can’t make it out;*’ quoth the bar« 
ber, speaking slowly, and looking ear- 
nestly, as though he began to suspect 
that our “ chief end of man” was da- 
maged in a degree which his art could 
not repair. 

Away then ivent we, murmuring 
** Blue spirits and red. 

Green spirits and grey,** 

to the Rectory, in order to consult 
with the good lady of the house liow 
Sally Iiiglis was to be saved from ** the 
three perils/’ the false fronts, a blue 
painted mistress, and a jolly butcher. 

It’s very odd !” Wt men think, 
all of us at times, particularly well of 
our own talents, acquirements, inven- 
tion, iicc. Arc. ; but wlien, with our 

boasted knowledge of the world, and 

all that sort of thing,” we are at a 
loss, what do we ? We consult the 
W'omankind and lo ! the gordian 
knot they do unfold, familiar a/’ w'c 

thrust the envelope from a main- 
tenon cutlet. The good lady did se- 
riously incline’’ unto our talc. Some- 
times there w^as a smile upon her 
countenance, particularly when we 
spakeof the widow Jones’s Mooreish” 
propensities; but she listened patient- 
ly unto the end — and then said that 
the only subject of her fears was the 
widow Jones’s back door, which had 
not entered at all into our calculations, 
although we saw instantly that there 
W'as danger to be apprehended there- 
from, and resolved to get it stoftped 
up. They are sad things for ser- 
vants,” continued the gentle dame, 
'' and have been the ruin of many. 
The easy access afforded by them to 
idle gossips introduces idleness, and 
then clandestine habits — and so on — 
and then, when there is only one ser- 
vant, as in the present case”— 

We felt the truth of her observa- 
tion, and not a little ashamed that we 
had been vapouring and rhapsodizing 
all the morning about imaginary dan- 
gers, and utterly overlooked that which 
was real. The lady resumed by ob- 
serving. '' we must make allowances 
for what Aliss Scraggs {it in the bon« 
net and silks) says— she is a little apt 
to sec more than other people, and has 


been telling roe a strange tale this 
morning, which, rmlly, 1 can hardly** 

“ The words of a tale-bearer 

are as wounds,” * said we— “ which 
we must do all in our nower to heal,” 
added the dear benevolent soul mild- 
ly. “ Heaven bless her !” thought 
we, as she left the room, to put on her 
cloak and bonnet, to go forth into the 
village on her errands of inerev- And 
then, being left alone, our thoughts 
wandered to the blighted dreams of 
our youth, to withered hopes, buried 
in the everlasting silence of the tomb. 

Had it been our lot,” thought we, 

to realize those dreams, to wander 
with that fondly-beloved one through 
the mazes of this wilderness, far dif- 
ferent had been our path of life ! We 
might then, in our day and ge- 
neration, have been— not like that 
stunted willow, left dry and wither- 
ing upon the ancient bank of the ri- 
ver, when the living waters changcil 
their course — nor like the hollow, 
scathed oak, which shooteth forth ii 
few green leaves in summer, as though 
in mockery of its former self— but — 
oh, no! It is a vain pn sumption! 
The course of man can be trod but 
once. What wc rmfly are we know 
but in part, and of what we might 

have been, under other auspices, no- 
thing.” Wliiit strange creatures w.' 
are ! — not five minutes before, had our 
young friend Robert entered the room . 
we should have been delighted to join 
him in any gambol, for we love child- 
ren ; but, he came in then, and wc 
took him by the hand, and, “ it's very 
odd,” we clasped him to our bosom, 
and could have wept over him ! Sotm* 
undefined, misty illusions of the fear- 
ful past were floating he fore our eye^j 
— and, when he inquired for his 

mamma,” we arose and walked lo 
the window. Yet we are not, by na- 
ture, lachrymose. We feel that we arc 
not, and know that we have much to 
be thankful for ; but — at times, when 
the mind glances retrospectively, bit- 
ter fancies will 

Overcome us like a summer cloud.** 

It's very odd !" Here we are, w’alk- 
ifig erect in our conceit, and fancying 
unto ourselves that we know some- 
what of the human mind : and yet, 
joy and grief come welling forth from 
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tbe heart, as from a spring of strange 
waters, why and how we know not. 
Who is there that can say unto him- 
self, “ I will be joyous to>day, and no 
cloud shall pass over my soul ?** Pro- 
sperity giveth not contentment, and 
adversity is brightened by the sunny 
gleams of hope. And what we call 
high or low spirits — whence are they ? 
Certain events may produce ^either ; 
but, seldom is it that wc can trace 
them to their source — and the strange 
imaginations and eccentric excursions 
of the mind — Can we control them ? 
The most intensely occupied, engaged 
in the most interesting of their pur- 
suits, have unbidilen fantasies float- 
ing and passing before their imagi- 
nations. in those moments, 

which wc determine shall be hallow- 
ed, consecrated, and set apart from all 
others— are they not broken in upon 
by fleeting and trivial things ? Dreams, 
visions, hopes, and reminiscences? 
The internal process of our minds is 
utterly beyond our compiehensiou or 

government. But of this we arc as- 
sured, that our arfions arc at our own 
coirnnand, and that we know well how 
we ouglit to steer. We arc like ships 
at sea. There may be rioting and 

carousing, thoughtless gaiety, melan- 
choly and profound study, the timid 
spirit, and the daring mind, breathing 
defiance on its enemy even in slum- 
ber : — tliese, and more jarring dis- 
cords, may be within, while tlie state- 
ly vessel keeps lier steady course, amid 
the turbulent and angry waste of wa- 
ters. Reason was given to preside at 
the helm : and lie, at whose breath 
the wondrous and complicated frame 
started into txistence, and who launch- 
ed her forth upon the deep, hath not 
sent her unprovided with a chart to 
direct her unto the desired haven. 
This chart the Christian knows. But 
enough, mayhap ** somewhat too much 
of this.’' 

The Rector s daugliter, Jane, has 
ever been a great favourite of ours ; 
not SO much for her beauty— though 
of that she hath enough wherewithal to 
gladden a parent’s eye — as for the good- 
ness of her heart, and that glorious 
overflowing spring of filial affection 
which shameth the term obedience.” 
A dull and cold word, more fit for the 
parade than the fireside, where hearts 
are mingled in peace,” and every 
wish is mutually anticipated. She 
hai] just rcturnetl from a brief vi&itat 


The Hall,’* and walked, with lier 
mother leaning upon her arm, into tbe 
village. We accompanied them, and 
met the Rector, who, as is his wont, 
bad been visiting the sick, and com- 
forting the widow and the orphan in 
their afiliction. Far different were 
then our feelings from those feverish 
and angry sensations which, in our 
previous ramble, had driven us from 
house to house, like an unquiet spirit, 
imagining evil in all we saw, and bit- 
terly devising strange mirth at the 
frailties of our fellow creatures. A be- 
nign influence seemed to hover round 
us. We were about to do good ; and 
we were linked in our pursuit with 
those whom firm principles, and se- 
clusion from the world, had enabled 
to walk in “ tlic path in which they 
should go,” and blessing and blest, to 

keep the noiseless tenor of their 
way.” 

We loitered along till wc came to 
old Nanny Tnglis’s cottage ; and there 
the good lady entered alone* It's 
very odd !’* the older some people get, 
the more stupid they seem to become. 
Why did we not go to Sally’s tnoihcr 
in the first place, instead of talking 
nonsense to old women and barbers ? 
The poor woman is the widow of the 
old veteran coiporal, who saved our 
uncle George’s life at Bunker’s Hill ; 
and many a day have they both dand- 
led us on their knees, and romped and 
played with us when we bad acquired 
strength to gambol, and there was 
something hopeful about us ; and 
many a fair prophecy concerning our 
future years did they utter, which as- 
suredly would liave come to pass, if 
their good wishes could have effected 
so desirable a consummation. 

Poor Inglis ! He never got thebetter 
of the fatigue and irritation of mind 
consequent upon his appointment to 
tbe dignity of drill serjeant to tbe 
* * v volunteers. His awkward 

cquads were indeed awkward ; yet 
Inglis was san^ine at first, for he had 
seen good Eoloiers made from wor.'^e 
materials : but he soon found that he 
was not in a barrack yard. The rustics 
would hide their muskets in hedges 
and ditches to be “handy" for the 
next day of meeting ; and their con- 
sequent appearance was far more an- 
noying to the veteran than if they had 
been presented to him in anger. He 
did all he could— but, though some 
years had then elapsed, the volleys, 
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which some of tlie picked ineii*' fired 
over his remains, bore a sad resem- 
blance to a ftiu de joie.’* Vet, to his 
honour be it said, for we were present, 
there was scarcely a dry eye around his 
grave. If he had a fault, they say it 
was that of spinning long yarns'* con- 
cerning the American war, at the vil- 
lage alehouse, where he was as much 
luisaed as Falstaff at the Boar's Head. 
There he had his daily, or rather his 
evening pipe, tankard and bread and 
cheese, at my uncle's expense, who 
knew the corporal's habits. Perhaps 
my uncle was wrong, but he used to 
say, that no man enjoys freedom so 
much as an old soldier, who has been 
at the command of his officers all the 
prime of his days ; and, he added, the 
air of an inn makes a man free the 
moment he enters it. '' So^ there let 
Inglis enjoy liiiiiself, if he will ; and, 
if not, he knows that my kitchen is 
open to him. Tell mo not of the im- 
morality of a second, or even upon 
occasions, of a third pint of beer, till 
we, in the parlour, have discovered sin 
ill the “ other" bottle. There, boy ! 
it stands with you. 1 hate cant. Your 
labouring men, whom the king him- 
self, God bless him ! cannot make, as 
he may dukes and lords, arc unable to 
brew for themselves : and shall they be 
deprived of a wholesome beverage be- 
cause some hypocliondriac Alawworm, 
who never knew the meaning of warm 
openhearted friendship or social de- 
light, has perchance met a poor fellow 
for once in a state of glorious inde- 
pendence ? Yes ! boy/' for so he 
Avould call us to the last, ** had it not 
been for me, the license would have 
been taken from the White Hart, on 
the hill-side — old widow Boyd would 
have been faced to the right about, 
to face the attacks of adversity and 
old age^ and those poor fellows, who 
were disposed to take a pint of beer, 
must have gone two miles for it, at 
least. And what would have been 
the consequence ? a waste ot time, 
which is the labouring man's wealth, 
in the first place; and then talk of 
morality indeed ! I hate cant, boy ! 
Why, me man who went so far for a 
pint of beer, would take two ; and 
then, waiting for his companion, a 
third, and so on, and, nine times out 
of ten, make ajollification of it. And 
be would mix with strangers, poach- 
ers, tltieves, and va^bonas, instead of 

refreOiing himself in inoderatioiij af* 


ter the fktigucs of the day, among his 
own friends and neighbours. Lot not 
a man be driven for his comforts away 
from the spot where he has a cfaarac* 
ter to maintain, aye, and a wife (I 
wish you had one, boy !) to look after 
him. The bottle stands with you. 
Here's a bumper of confusion to all 
canting humbugs, who would deprive 
the poonir man of genuine homebrew^ 
ed," which would soon be scarce 
enough, if it were not for conqictition. 
Zounds ! what would the British bay* 
onct be in the next generation, if these 
fellows had their way ? Now, I look 
upon the corporal’s chair, at the fire- 
side, to be worth five pounds a-year 
to the landlord. 1 calculate that it will 
add ten yeors, at least, to M'Nab's 
life, who had begun to soak him- 
self,” under his lamentations for de- 
parted wigs and hair powder. And 
I know, for I have given him orders 
to that effect, that, if any man in the 
village, no matter wlm he may be, 
makes a beast of hiuiself in that housi>, 
the corporal will cut him dead 
and, if 1 know any thing of human na- 
ture, fhnt will have more effect than 
canting to him for a month. 1 re- 
member once, iu America, when I 
commanded a party on tlie banks of 
the Penobscot river, that a govt ru- 
men t sloop, laden with rum” and 

so the worthy old gentleman would run 
on, forhe was occasionally given to pro- 
sing a trifle. And, in truth, the habit 
seemeth yet to continue in the family, 
for this is a long digression, and ap- 
peareth to have little connexion with 
pretty Sally’s present concerns, saving 

that it treateth somewhat of her pa- 
rentage.” 

We were all anxious to hear the re- 
sult of the conference at the widow 
Inglis’s cottage ; but, when the good 
lady of the Rectory joined us, not a 
word would she disclose: yet there 
was a smile upon her countenance, a 
playful and benignant smile, that was 
perfectly satisfactory to all parties, 
with the trifling exception of a certain 
mischievous triumph, when her eye 
glanced towards us, and which re- 
minded us of the butcher’s braggard- 
ism, when he averred that he had 

floored as great a calf this morning 
as ever he saw in his born days.'^ 
" It's very odd !" tliought we ; but wc 
felt perfectly satisfied with our own 
proceedings in half a second, l^ing 
proudly conscious that the delicate 
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Ariel," who had now taken the work 
in hand, was a spirit invoked to the 
task by ourselves. And we strutted 
dong as proudly as old Prospero. It's 
very odd !’' we pretend to love the 
truth ; yet, if any thing that we have 
undertaken goes on wrong, how miser* 
ably are we wont to shuffle, and en« 
deavour to shifttheblame from ourown 
shoulders, and accuse chance, or the 
awkwardness of others, tholigh, in 
reality, the fault be all our own : and, 
on the contrary, if things prosper, al- 
though we may have “ given it up," 
like a posing conundrum, how we do 
hug ourselves, and rejoice in our own 
devices. Oil, self love ! with what 

Strange people art thou sometimes 
enamoured ! Yet art thou a delight- 
ful passion, having no rivals: and, 
moreover, thine addresses are ever ac- 
cepted. From that moment we had 
only to look on and perceive what fe- 
mulc influence and activity can effect. 
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Sally was soon brought to a eonfessioiif 
and it appeared that she did know the 
reason why the butcher came to the 
back door. Matters are all now put 
into a train, and we understand one 
another. To-morrow we have our 
party, and hope to do something coin- 
for table for the young people. But 
it's very odd !" the interest we have 
taken in the poor girfs welfare arose, 
no doubt, entirely from our youthful 
reminiscences of her father's kindness 
to US in the days of ‘‘ auld lang syne 
and yet his widow, who, though called 
o/d Nanny, declareth she is ?ioi on the 
wrong side of fifty, seeineth, like queen 
Dido, to have commenced abolcrc 
Sychfcum." And her jEneas, the mo« 
ving cause thereof, appeareth to be no 
other than M'Xub the barber, who 
hath already buried three wives. Tru- 
ly it's very odd." And, moreover, 
the widow Jones, they say, has Aer eye 
upon mmvbody. Heaven defend us I 


FAREWELL TO AN ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 

Written at her request when about to sail for India, 

Thy sails, above the sea, 

With favouring breezes swell ! 

Eliza ! Take with thee 

Tills brief, hut warm farewell. 

And when far hence thou'rt gone, 

Where all is sea and sky, 

I'he tall ship rushing on. 

The swift clouds passing by. 

Remember, nought can check 

The feelings of the soul : 

Till memory lies a wreck. 

They roam without control. 

And mine to thee shall fly 

O'er lands and billows wild ; 

And, hovering round thee, cry, 

** Earewelll God bless my child 1" 

Alas ! thou art now to me 

As a daughter gone to rest ; 

And I must think on thee 
As a spirit of the blest. 

• 

Since, when thou comest again 

To Britain's sea-girt shore. 

This Farewell” may remain. 

But this heart will beat no more* 


r. W. 
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Sketches of Italt and tub Italians^ with IIemarks on Antiquities 

AND Fine Art. 

inthodvctory notice. 

The following sketches are principally draimfrom the works of WinkcU 
roann^ GoetVie;, and other ' intellectual Germans, whose copious and valuable 
remarks on Itsdy liave been hitherto a sealed book to English readers. The 
Germans, whom Sterne would have classed amongst his ** inouisitivc travel- 
lers/* wander over the classic soil of Italy with intense delight, and qualify 
themselves for this darling object of their youthful ambition by years of pre- 
paratory study. As observers of human nature and of human ait, they are at 
once acute, industrious, and impartial ; and they arc enabled, by a previously 
acquired and sound knowledge of I^atin and Italian, of Hoti:an history and 
antiquities, to gather much vduable information, where the more indolent and 
prejudiced travellers of other nations discern only a gleaned field. The com- 
piler has numbered the sketches, and at tlie conclusion of the series, an index 
to the various authors will be added. 


1. EOMAN BANDIITI. 

The most authentic and Interesting 
of the numerous banditti tales wtiich 


circulate in Home, is the detail of an 
attack made upon the villa of Baron 
V. Humohr, at Olevano, on the lOth 
of June 1819, of which a narrative 
was transmitted to a friend in Home, 
by the hero of this romance of real life, 
a young and intelligent Swiss painter, 
named Salathc. I have extracted the 
most striking particulars in the words 
of this modern Salvator. 

I had been residing some time at 
Olevano, a small town in the moun- 
tains, near Palestrina, and 38 Italian 
niilca*from Uome, for the purpose of 
sketching the scenery ; and before my 
departure, paid a farewell visit to the 
Baron v. Rumohr, who occupied a vil- 
la in the vicinity. 1 arrived there 
about ten o'clock tn the forenoon, and 

iny return being delayed by a thunder 
storm of uncommon violence, accom- 
panied with torrents of rain, 1 sat 
down to a game at chers with the Ba- 
ron, after which, as the storm still ra- 
ged, we were pacing up and down the 
saloon, accompanied by a young artist 
from Mentz, named Kambour, when 
suddenly two Italians, armed with car- 
bines, and dripping with rain, entered 
room, and, in tones too perempto- 
ry for guests or travellers, inquired 
for the master of the house. The Ba- 
ron, whose opulence was well known 
in the vicinity, saw at a glance that 


these men were banditti ; and, guihh- 
ing their object, replied, with rc.idy 
and wondertul self-possession, ' tlmt 
he would go and call him/ Hastening 
from tlic saloon, he ran down stairs, 
and escaped from the house; but. us 
I afterwards learned, was pursued by 
one of the gang, who fortunately slip- 
ped and fell (»n the wet soil, as he was 
levelling his carbine, uiul, before he 
could recover himself, the Baron was 
far enough on his way to the adjaeiut 
tovirn, to reach it in safety. Bambonr 
bad succeeded in quitting the saloon 
With the Baron, but iiiuling himself 
pursued by one of the robbers, souglit 
refuge in the kitchen, where the cook 
was preparing dinner. * There arc 
robbers in the villa! IIow shall we 
escape?* said lie to the cook, who, 
coolly pursuing his employment, re- 
plied in a whisper, ^ I know it, but I 
shall remain where I am.* Rambour 
then darted out of the back door, and 
across several gardens, until he arri- 
ved at a lonely house, where he re- 
quested of the female inmates shelter 
from die storm, 4ind was no little sur- 
prised to find them perfectly aware of 
the attack upon the villa, which they 
told him as the news of the day. He 
did not long delay his departure, and 
eventually succeeded in reaching Ole- 
vano. 

‘^During these occurrences, I remain- 

ed in the saloon with one of the rob- 
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bers ; and, as I paced up and down, 
racked my invention for some means 
of escape. Suddenly I beard a loud 
scream of horror from Rambour, ut- 
tered, most probably, when he saw the 
carbine levelled at the Baron. Ap- 
proaching in my walk gradually near- 
er to the door, 1 spran ; forward and 
seized the door-latch ; but the bandit, 
who watched my gestures witirthc eye 
of a hawk, darted towards me, and le- 
velled his carbine dose to my breast. 
Immediately I struck it upwards with 
such force tnat it nearly fell from his 
hands, but in an instant the ruffian’s 
naked dagger was at rny throat. I 
aused as if in resignation to my fate, 
ut, while he was recovering a better 
grasp of his carbine, I succeeded in 
opening the door, and rushed down 
stairs. At the bottom, however, ano- 
ther robber face<l me with a levelled 

carbine, and, my pursuer being close at 
hand, I offered no farther opposition. 
The banditti eagerly searched the 
hovisc, but notliuding" the Baron, con- 
cluded that he had escaped, and by 

way of compensation, seized a youth 
named Baldi, son of the innkeeper at 
Olevano, who, with ill* timed, and, as 
it proved, disastrous curiosity, was ga- 
zing on this scene of outrage. At- 
taciiing cords to one hand of each cap- 
tive, tlie robbers held the other ends, 
and after making free witli iny watch, 
bade us move on through the still hea- 
vy rain ; and although constantly iin- 
pedetl by the cord'i, wliieli were held 
tight to keep our hands behind us, wc 
were urged forward by blows and 

{ mshes from the but- end of their caT- 
)ines. The alarm-bell now sounded 
from Olevano, and the robbers, shout- 
ing to a peasant who guided them, 
* To the forest ! To the forest !’ hand- 
ed their wet and heavy cloaks to a goat- 
herd who met us at this moment as if 
by appointment, quitted the high-road 
for the open fit Ids, and proceeded with 
increased rapidity, until they reached 
a rivulet swollen by the flood of rain 
into a broad stream. Here they halt- 
ed for two of their associates ; and du- 
ring the pause I had leisure to survey 
the apparent leader of these despera- 
does, whom they addressed by the 
name of Nicola. He was a roan of 
dark and menacing exterior, and ap- 
mrently about thirty- five years old. 
He woic a round -brimmed, high- 
crowned, sugar-loaf hat, adorned with 


red ribbands and gaudy-coloured flow- 
ers. Strong black mustachios and 
enormous whiskers almost covered his 
wild features, end two long black locks 
hung over his ears, excepting which, 
his hair was closely cropped. His 
throat and breast were nuked ; the lat- 
ter was thickly covered with strong 
black hair, and in his ears hung hea- 
vy rings of gold. Around his neck 
were several strings of coral, and one 
of pearls, from which depended a cru- 
cifix of black ebony, with a Chnst of 
gold. His short jacket, waistcoat, and 
breeches were of green velvet, and the 
w'distcoat was adorned with three rows 
of silver buttons, while his leathern 
girdle was stuck round with cartridges, 
and in the middle of it appeared a long 
dagger,^! th a black horn handle, in- 
laid with silver. The Papal arms were 
engraved oii the brass clasp of his belt ; 

a decoration which surprised me no 
little, until I recollected having heard 
that the reckless habits of these men 
did not preclude a profound and su- 
perstitious veneration for the Holy Fa- 
ther of the Church ; and indeed the 
tmmber of amulets and pictures of 
saints which covered his breast, suffi- 
ciently indicated his devotional habits. 
His carbine was suspended behind his 
shoulder by a leathern strap, in which 
were also fixed a silver spoon and fork ; 
and in*«tead of shoes, he wore sandals, 
secured by long bands, which wound 
spirally up his naked legs as high as 
the knees. While I was attentively 
observing this picturesque ruffian, lie 
turned fiercely round, and thus ad- 
dressed me. ‘ I shall make you an- 
swerable for the Baron. Your fHcnds 
must raise money, or it will go hard 
with you.' 

To pacify him, I voluntarily sur- 
rendered a little hoard of about .^>0 
scudi in gold, which I had saved by 
long economy, to defray my expenses 
to Naples. This I told him as I hand- 
ed the purse, adding that I was a |>oor 
Swiss artist, and an orphan, &u])port- 
ing myself with difficulty by profes- 
sional labour. 

* But if so poor,' he replied, as 
he poised the gold in his hand, * bow 
came you to have a watch ? and how 
did you travel through Italy.^' 

" ‘ The watch,' I answered, ^ was 
left to me by my father, and I entered 
Italy with the army as an artilleryman. 
Afterwards 1 served some time in the 
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Swiss guarils on Monte Cavallo, got 
tired of the service, and returned to 
painting for a support/ 

The bandit and his men listened 
with growing interest to my replies, 
and questioned me minutely respect- 
ing tne campoimis I had served, and 
the countries Iliad marched through. 
They appeared, I thought, to find a 
gratification in the close resemblance 
which the scenes of military rapine I 
had witnessed bore to their own less 
honourable process of exaction and 
outrage. We now resumed our march, 
and, after a five mile walk, baited 
again under a projecting rock called 
Mora rossa, where they informed me 
that 1 must write a letter to obtain 
the sum required for my ransom. 
One of the robbers cut a blank leaf 
out of my pocket-book witli bis dag- 
ger ; a second shook some gunpowder 
into the lid of his powder-flask, let 
some drops of water fall into it from 
liis dripping hat, and thus prepared a 
substitato for ink, while, wiih my 
kuife, I converted a wooden splinter 
into a pen. Two of the gang now 
suspended a pocket-handkerchief over 
my head, to protect me from the rain 
while writing, and a third levelled the 
point of his dagger at iny throat. 
They then dictated with loud tones 
and menacing gestures alelter to Baron 
V. Uximohr, which 1 began to write 
in German, but was soon compelled, 
by VI ry significant gestures, to make 
use of Italian. The letter was in sub- 
stance as follows; — ^ Deati Barok^ 
IVly life is in imminent peril, and if 
you do not immediately send ^000 
scudi for my ransom, I shall most cer- 
tainly be murdered. In mercy do me 
this favour, and save my life. 

' Sai.athe/ 

Before I had recovered from the 
mortal terror under which I penned 
this short letter, 1 was required to ad- 
dress another to the innkeeper at Ole- 
vano, demanding 10,000 scudi for the 
ransom of his son, after which the 
letters were immediately dispatched 
by the peasant who had been our 
guide. With rapid steps the robbers 
now commenced another five-mile 
Stage up the mountain-road. The 
min still fell in torrents ; and I was • 
so utterly worn out by terror and pre- 
vious fatigue, that 1 fell exhausted on 
the ^ass, telling the bandits that I 
shii^>^pirc before them if they did 
not me some repose. They 


paused a few minutes to relieve me, 
and then started forward to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, which 1 reach- 
ed utterly exhausted and breathless, 
and was allowed to repose a consider- 
able time under a beech- tree, while 
the robbers looked out with eagle- 
eyes into the vale below, to see if they 
were pigsued. Proceeding at length 
Bome .'ilslcs farther into Uiis moun- 
tainous region, wo paused for the 
night ; and a circular hollow, resem- 
bling a crater, was selected for our bi- 
vouac. Immediately a fire was lighted 
by one, while others of the gang helped 
themselves to a calf from a not distant 
herd of cattle, killed and fiayed it ; 
after which slices of the flesh were 
roasted by the primitive process of lay- 
ing'^them on the fire, and turning 
them, when done enough on one side. 
A few liours later arrived a shepherd 
with a provision of wine and bread 
for these marauders, who, like all 
others of their tribe, had numerous 
satellites, or accessaries, in the shape 
of spies, providers, receivers, and bar- 
terers; through whoso agency they 
were enabled to maintain the requisite 
intercourse with civilized society. The 
dinner being soon ready, wc sat down 
to partake of it, and I must, in justice 
to these vagabonds, acknowledge tliat 
they not only shared alike with me, 
but helpe 1 me first. During our meal 
the captain observed in the posses^tion 

of the shepherd a prayer-book caliod 
Santa Croce. He immediately seized 
and offered it to me, saying, ‘ Von 
ican read this book.' Give us a prayer 
Out of it.'^ I complied, and read a 
prayer to the robbers, who uncovered 
their heads and listened with much 
apparent unction, especially the lead- 
er, who sighed deeply, and roj)eatedly 
kissed his crucifix with much fervour. 
When I had concluded, he expressed 
himself much edified by the prayer, 
and immediately ordered a rcquistiion 
to be made upon the town of Olevano 
for five similar prayer-books. Thi.s 
anomalous personage generally kept 
aloof from the others, and sat with 
folded arms in silent abstraction, often 
sighing deeply, while his men were 
full of life and animal enjoyment. 
This reserve was probably assumed by 
the captain to support his author!^, 
and not unsuccessfully, as their defe- 
rence to his commands and opinions 
was very obvious. He was also the 
most actire and vigilant in his roca. 
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tion, and invariably took his turn at 
the )ook-out; in common with the 
others. About nine at night arrived 
two peasants from Olevauo with a 
sumptcr liorsc^ carrying a supply of 
bacon, bread, cheese, and a keg of 
wine, and the bandits began to make 
preparations for their noctutMl ban- 
nuet. Slices from the remai^Eer of 
tlie calf were spitted on their iroii rain« 
rods, and I was compelled to contrU 
Uute my assistance as a turnspit ; but 
in return for my labour and attention, 
they helped me first, and always to 
the choicest morsels. After supper, 
the air on this high ground being cold 
and penetrating, the robbers started 
on tlieir feet, and endeavoured to waijori 
themselves by dancing. With riotous 
cordiality they seized my hands, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Come along, Federico, 
and dance with us ; it will warm you.’ 
Sensible that unqualified submission 
was my best policy, I joined in the 
cl.incc of these frolicsome ruffians, with 

a heavy heart, and, doubtless, a most 
indifferent grace. At midnight a man 
w\as stationed on the look-out, while 
the others stretched themselves round 
the fire ijiul went to sleep. 1 lay down 

on the wet soil, and vainly endeavour- 
ed to obtain the repose I so much 
needed; at length I tried a sitting 
posture, and succeeded better. Who 
will believe that under all this accu- 
mulation of terror and suspense, I not 
only enjoyed refreshing slumber, but 
a soothing and delightful dream I Me- 
thought 1 was residing, as in early, 
youth, under the paternal roof, sur- 
rounded and caressed by loving pa- 
rents, brothers, and sisters, and with- 
out a wish ungratified. Too soon, 
alas ! this vision of by-gone bliss was 
broken. I'he moist and penetrating 
cold speedily roused me to a chilling 
sense of my calamitous situation— to 
the bitter consciousness that 1 had lost 
parents, brothers, and sisters— that I 
was a captive, and my life at the mercy 
of cruel and reckless robbers. A stout 
and handsome youth of twenty, who 
reclined at my elbow, roused himself, 
and observing my extreme depression, 
kindly endeavoured to cheer me. 

* Federico,’ said he, ^ be tranquil. 
We shall do you no injury ; and, be- 
fore long, you will be at liberty.* 

** He then questioned me for some 
time about my native country, the late 
war, and the artillery service. While 
I was replying to llis queries, he sud- 
VoL. XXV. 


dcnly interrupted roe with — ‘ Hear 
me, Federico; have you then really 
no more money ?' 

** ‘ None on earth/ I replied, ^ ex- 
cept these two scudi, and some smaller 
coins, all of which are at your dis- 
posal.' 

^ No,' said he ; * I will not take 
them. /They will pay your expenses 
back to Home.* 

Slowly passed this miserable night; 
but at lengto the daylightdawired upon 
the hills; the robbers roused them- 
selves, and sent the two peasants to 
Olevano for the ransom of the i*mkeep- 
er's son, who was half dead with terror, 
and whom from time to time they tor- 
tured with imprecations and menaces. 
Nor did I altogether escape th^^sc 
brutal frolics. The mischievous NiCo* 
la, drawing his long dagger from its 
sheath, turned to me, saying, ^ How 
strange it is that w'e can never get the 
rust of human blood out of the steel ! 
Say, Ffflerico ; you have seen service ; 
how do the soldiers contrive to keep 
their arms so bright ?' I told him that 
we cleaned them with fine brick* dust 
and vinegar. 

^ Hah ! I shall recollect that/ said 
he, poising the weapon in his hand with 
complacency, and then with true ban- 
dit-frolic in his glittering eyes, he 
pointed his dagger at my stomach, and 
made a sudden gesture as if to stab 
me. * There is a firm grasp in this 
handle,' he continued ; ^ this knife 
never fails me, Federico! It has 
blanched many a cheek for ever.' 

Fearful of rousing the murderous 

propensities of this human tiger, I 
concealed as much as possible my 
deadly terror ; and, with assumed in- 
difference, 1 inquired his reason for 
stabbing upwards from below the ribs, 
instead of plunging the dagger down- 
wards into the breast. 

« t know better than that, Fede- 
rico/ he replied ; * the blow down- 
wards is never certain. The bones lie 
close, and often resist the blade, or 
give it a wrong direction ; but the 
stab upwards reaches tlie heart in a 
moment, and never fails.' 

Thus did I endeavour, by thcoreti- 
«al discussion and inquiry, to prevent 
any practical experiments at my ex- 
pense, while Nicola continued to play 
with his dagger, gazing on it the \^ilc 
with an eye of fondness, and ihen lay- 
ing hold of the ijoint, he threw it aloft, 
and, watching its revolutions, caught 
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it adroitly by the handie as it fell. 
Pleased with h» own dexterity, he 
offered me the weapon, chalknging me 
to do as much. I declined the at- 
tempt ; but showed him another trick, 
common in Germany, by attaching a 
small bit of paper to one side of the 
blade, and rapidly turning the dagger 
to produce the appearance o£ a paper 
on both aides of the blade, and then 
on neither aide of it. The robbers 
wbre delighted with this optical delu- 
sion, but not one of them could guess 
how the trick was done. I revealed 
the secret to the captain, who tried, 
succeeded, and was so much elated 
with his success, that his savage fea- 
tures relaxed into more friendly mean- 
ing ; and he told me that I had really 
WUn his heart. 

** This gleam of sunshine was, how- 
ever, soon succeeded by a dark and 
threatening incident. Information was 
meived that soldiers were approach- 
ing through the valley ; and imme- 
diately mv companion and I were 
bouna with cords, laid on the ground, 
and told, with fierce menaces, that our 
lives should be answerable for theirs, 
and that if the soldiers attacked them, 
we should be instantly put to death. 
Ere long, however, wc were released 
from our bonds ; intelligence, as I af- 
terwards heard, had been received by 
spies, that the inhabitants of Qlevano, 

fearing this result, bad prevailed upon 
the soldiers to retire. 

^^About elevt-n o'clock some peasants 
arrived from Olevano, with 200 scudi, 
and several watches and silver spoons, 
as a ransom for young fialdi. Captain 
Nicola, who was sitting on the ground, 
took the proffered valuables on his 
1 ap, counted the money, and tossed 
the plate and watches on the ^ass, ex* 
claiming, ^ I can do nothing with 
such trash as this— 1 must have roo- 
.ney ![ Indignant at the small amount 
in coin, his anger biased out in furious 
menaces, . * What,' said he, * do the 
Olevanese tftke me for a fool, that they 
dare to send me 200 scudi instead of 
,l(hOOOf 'Have they no conscience, no 
that they treat me thus un* 
worMy?-;-By neaven, fellows! if 
you don’t bring me more tnoney, J 
will send this boy's head to his fa- 
hcr.' 

The robbers, to shew the alarmed 
peasants that their leader was in bitter 
earnest, began to prick the trembling 
youth with their dagger points, and, 


with fferce gestures, threatened to cut 
off his ears ; which brutal prelude to 
a more horrid catastrophe t^htened 
the poor fellow into convulsions, and 
he fell on the turf utterly insensible. 
The distressed Olevanese immediately 
departed in quest of a larger sum; 
and,,a||9y letter to the Baron was still 
unansiRred, the robbers bade me ad- 
dress 'to him another and still more 
urgent petition for his interference, 
to save me from death. 

With this order, however, I firmly 
refused to comply. The letter, I said, 
would be utterly fruitless. Again I 
assured them that 1 was a destitute 
and friendless artist, and that I had 
M claim upon the Baron« who was 
cflubtlesB already in Rome, and would 
certainW make no sacrifice in my be- 
half. 1 begged them to release me ; 
or, if they intended to destroy me, to 
put an end to my suspense on the 
spot. 

Not one of them, however, betray- 
ed any inclination to put their threat 
in execution. Their deportment to me 
continued friendly as before; — they 
even desired to see some specimens of 
my skill in drawing, and told me to 
sketch their portraits. Selecting a suit- 
able piece or charcoal from the ashes, 
I scraped it to a point, and began to 
sketch tlieir miniature likenesses on 
tbe blank leaves of my pocket-book. 
Several of these rude portraits were 
highly approved of, and pocketed by 
the originals; but one of tbcin was 
objected to as crooked and caricatured, 
which, I must admit, was the fact. 
With growing cordiality, these singu- 
lar ruffians endeavoured to prevail 
upon me to take up my abode with 
them, telling me that 1 should enjoy 
life, and that they possessed beautiful 
pictures, which they bad taken on tbe 
high-roads from English travellers. 
Some time back, they told me, that 
they had captured an Englishman, 
trayclling with an English lady of 
dazzling beauty. They had carried 
them up into the mountains, — ^had 
made a chair and tabic of tree- bark 
for the accommodation of the lady,— 
and had endeavoured to cheer and 
amuse her by every possible attention, 
—but all in vain, her depression and 
alarm were invincible. They farther 
told me, that they only frequented the 
high-roads, when they had no better 
employment, and that such excursions 
were hardly worth«the risk and trouble 
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incurred^ rarely yielding above 300 or 
400 scudi, and a few watches^ nngs^ 
and snuff-boxes. From their conver- 
sation, ot different times^ 1 colleeted, 
that the whole gang comprised fifty 
men, who asticinbled every three 
months for purposes of festivitj ; and 
that each new-year’s day thef^met to 
celebrate an annual festival, w{|A was 
attended by many women and^girls, 
with whom they danced and feasted 
for a week. 

They did not hesitate to discuss be- 
fore me various projected enterprises ; 
and, amongst owers, expressed their 
ititentloii to lay hold of a Cardinal, and 

to retain possession of him until the 
holy father should have granted theipi 
a free pardon. ^ 

“ At five in the evening the peasants 
returned from Olevano, with a farther 
sum of 199 Bcudi in gold, to ransom 
the captive Baldi; but the robbers, 
still unsatisfied, threatened to murder 
him if more money were not procured. 
The peasants in treated and wept for 
hirai assuring the captain that they 
had already brought not only all the 
father's property, but all the coin in 
Olevano. The agonised youth fell on 
his knees, and implored Nicola to re- 
lease him, but the robber was inexo- 
rable ; and the peasants were again 
dismissed with loud repetitions of the 
threat, that old Baldi vrould see his 
son's head, if he did not raise a larger 
sura. 

“ With regard to me, they appeared 
to have at length reaped a convic- 
tion, that I had no friends to redeem 
me, and that as a hostage I was worth- 
less. Suddenly Nicola turned to me, 
and, in a voilce which fell like heavenly 
music on my ears, exclaimed, ^ Go, 
go, Federico! — Vou may dej^art in 
peace.' 

Another of the band added, smiling, 
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' Forgive us, Federico, for taking the 
wrong man* We shall perhaps meet 
another time.’ 

' I hope that I shall never again 
burden you with an incumbrance so 
unprofitable,' I replied, laughings— 
The bandits joined in the laugh, shook 
hands with me in turn, and thus ami- 
cably we separated. 

I had proceeded some distance down 
the mountain, when my steps were 
arrested by a loud call of ' Federico ! 
Federico ! come back !’ I paused and 
hesitated, but soon determined to 
comply ; and, returning, met one of 
the robbers, who asked me for his 
pocket handkerchief, in lieu of which, 
being wet, he bad borrowed mine to 
protect the look of his carbine from 
the rain. 

The friendly ruffian again shook 
hands with and embraced me, saying, 
^ Kiss me, Federico.' I complied, 
and, again turning upon the banditti, 
proceeded through Olevano to Rome, 
near which I met several acquaintance 
coming with arms and money to at- 
tempt my release. They had heard 
of my captivity ; and, through the kind 
agency of Mr Scbnell, the Swiss con- 
sul, a sum bad been collected for my 
ransom. The Papal government hatl 
also pledged itself to defray my ran- 
som, and to refund any sum of which 
I might have been robbed ; and, 
through the perseverance and energy 
of the worthy consul, I actually re- 
ceived from the Roman authorities the 
fifty scudi of which 1 had been de- 
prived. 

Subsequently I heard, that Nicola 
and his men had succeeded, on the 
following day, in extorting a farther 
sum of 1350 scudi for young Baldi, 
who was restored to his father half 

dead from tlte incessant terrors he had 
experienced.” 


II. TH£ FATE 

The following anecdote of Italian 
priestcraft is genuine. A worthy wo- 
man in Rome, who kept an hotel and 
boarding-house, having observed with 
wonder the correct morals and deco- 
rous habits of many English and Ger- 
man heretics, asked her confessor if it 
was really true, that all these poor fo- 
reigners would go into everlasting fire ; 
as she could not understand why these 
heretics, whose virtuous and Chris- 


OF HEBETICS. 

tian lives were an example to many 

Romans, should perish everlastingly. 

The priest reproved her folly and 
presumption, ana thus explained : 

• Even in his mother's womb the 
heretic is already the indisputable pro- 
perty of the devil ; for which reason 
he is not so frequently teased and 
tempted by the arch-enemy as we 
Christians are, who cannot oe dri- 
ved of our claims on heaven, except 
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by great wickedness and impiety. Re- struggles with the tempter. The fa- 
joico not, therefore, at the good ao irourites of God are tlioao whom the 
lions and good manners of those here- devil incessantly seeks to entangle ; 
tics^ which are, indeed, the certain but, being sure of the souls of here* 
tokens of tbeir irredeemable damns- tics, he never tempts them more than 
lion ; nor take offence at the elect, once, and then only out of wantonnesa 
who so often stumble and fall in tbeir and pastime.** 

in. MIRACULOUS ORTfOV. 


As a suitable appendage to tlie fore- 
going anecdote, I send you some ac- 
curate extracts from a miraculous ori- 
son, or prayer, which is printed on a 
sheet of paper, and currently sold in 
Rome and Na^es ; and for the bene- 
fit of those who cannot read Italian, I 
subjoin an accurate translation. 

Copia di una Orazione ritrovata 
S. Sepolcro di nostro Signor Gesu 
C^sto in Gerusalemme, la quale con- 
serve) da Sua Saiitita e da Carlo V. nc 
loro Oratorj in cassa d'Argento. De- 
siderosa S. Elisabetta, Regina d'Ung- 
heria, S. Metlldc, e 8. Brigida sapere 
alcune cose della Passionc di Gesu 
Cristo, feccro particolari Orazioiii, alle 
quali appam G. C. favellando con 
ciascheduna di esse cost. 

** Serve mie dilette, sappiute, che i 
soldati armatl furono — Gli esc> 
cutori di giustizia furono I pngui 
mi diedero nella testa 30-^Mi diedero 
calci 105 — Colpi di mano nella testa 
e nol petto furono 108 — Colpi nelle 
spalle 80— >Fui strascinato per i ca- 
pelli aa volte— Battiture C6G6 — Nel 
corpo 1 iO piaghe— Nella testa buchi 
JOO — Fui strascinato e stirato per la 
barba 23 volte — Funture di spine nella 
testa 100 — S])ine mortali nella fronte 
3 — Sputi nella facia 150 — Piagbc che 
mi furono fatte da 1000 — Quell! che 
mi giudicarono furono 3 — I solduti 
che mi condussero furono 108— -Le 
^occie di sangue, che sparsi, furono 3 
milioni ottoTOk e quattrocento trenta. 

Chi ogni glurno recitera sette Pa- 
ter Nostcr ed Are Maria per lo spazio 
di dodici anni continui, per compire 
il numero dclle goccie di sangue, chc 
sparsi, gli concedo queste grazie. 

Indulgenza plenaria e remissione 
di tutt* i peccati. 

** Sara libero dalle pene del Purga- 
torio. 

Sara come se fosse martiree spaf- 
gesse il sangue per la Santa Fede. 

Chi portera scco ejuesta Orazione 
non moira annegato, ne di mala morte 
o^dim^tc improvisa, sara libera dal 
contaggio c dalle saette, non morra 


senza confessione, sarii libero da suoi 
nemici, e del poter della giustizia, e 
da tutt' i suoi malevoli e falsi testi- 
monj. 

Questa Orazione e stata approvatn 
da varj Tribunal! della Santa Inqui- 
sizione e dalli Regni di Spagna. 

"Napoli, 1815. Nella Stamperia 
dUleverino. Con permessi de* Supe* 
riori.** 

Translation. — Copy of on Orison 
found ill the Holy Sepulchre of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at Jerusalem, and 
preserved in a silver box in the Ora- 
tories of his HolincEis and Charles V. 

St Elisabetta, Queen of Hungary, 
St Aletilde, and St Brigida, being de^ 
sirous to know some particulars of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, offered espe- 
cial prayers, on which appeared unto 
them Jesus Christ, anti spake unto 
tliem after this manner : 

" Know, my well beloved servants, 
that there were 125 armed soldiers— 
33 officers of justice. They gave me 
30 blows on the head — 105 kicks— 
lOH blows w^ith the hand on my head 
and breast — 80 blows on the shoul- 
ders. I was dragged by the hair 
23 times — the beatings were GOiUi — 
wounds on the body 110— liolcs on 
the head 100. 1 was dragged and 
pulled by the beard 23 times— I bad 
100 punctures of thorns on the head 
—3 mortal tliorns in the forehead — 
150 spittings in the face. The wounds 

inflicted on me were 1000— those who 
judged me were 3— the soldiers who 
conducted me were 108— the drops of 
blood which 1 shed were three mil- 
lions eight thousand four hundred and 
thirty. 

Whoever will daily recite seven 
Pater Nostcr s and Ave Marias for the 
space of twelve successive years, to 
make up the number of drops of blood 
which I shed, shall receive from me 
these favours — 

** Plenary indulgence, and remis- 
sion of all his sins* 

He shall be free from the punish* 

ments of purgatory. 
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'' He shall be deemed a martyr^ and justice^ and from all malicious and 
as if ho liad shed his blood for the false wittmiBCS. 
holy faith. « This drison has been approved 

“ Whoever will carry about him by various tribunals of the Holy In- 
tliis orison^ shall not die by drowning quisition, and of the kingdoms of 
—nor by calamitous or sudden death ; Spain. 

ho shall be safe from contagion and Naples, 1815, Printed by Sever- 

from lightning ; he shall not die with- ino— with permission of the Autho- 
oiit confession ; he shall be, safe from rides/’ &c» 
his enemies, and from the power of 

IV, THE MORAL EFFECT OF ROME UPON THE TRA'VELLER. 

Those only who have lived in Rome of youth, to mature, and consolidate 
can duly estimate the potent and last- the character. 1 am already so al- 
ing impression produced upon the tered, and, I have the vanity to think, 
mind of a thinking man, by a resi- so improved a man since my arrival 
dcnce in this capital of the ancient here, that there are times when 1 al- 
world. The daily con tern pladlfei of most doubt my own identity, and ilna- 
so many classical and noble objects, gine that, by some preternatural agen« 
elevates and purifies the soul, and has cy, I have been born over again, and 
a powerful tendency to allay the in- have had new blood and new vitality 
coiiEidcratc fervours and impetuosities infused into my frame. 

V. THE SPIUNC. OF JUTURNA. 

The gratifications of a residence in it flows unvalued and forgotten. I 
Rome are inexhaustible. At every refreshed myself in the mid-day heat 
turn I discover some new evidence of by drinking its pure lymph from the 
the power and magnificence of her hollow of iny hand, and gazed with 
ancient inhabitants, and vivid sensa- long and insatiable delight upon the 
tioDs of delight and awe rapidly sue- memorable fountain. This sacred spot 
ceed eacli other. This venerable me- is surrounded and obscured by conti- 
tropolis is the tomb and monument, guous buildings, and the walls arc 
not of firinccs, but of nations ; it illus- luxuriantly fringed and mantled with 
trutes the progressive stages of human mosses, lichens, and broad-leaved ivy, 
society, and all oilier cities appear The proud aqueducts of the expand- 
inodcrn and unfinished in compari- ing city diminish the value and im« 
son, portance of this spring, but it tvas nn- 

Kxploriiig this forenoon the vicinity questionably ihe ruling motive which 
of Monte f’dlatino, 1 discovered in an determined Romulus, or possibly an 
obscure corner, near the temple of earlier colony of Greeks, to take root 
Romulus, the time-hallowed spring of here, as witliin the wide compass of 
.Tuturna, rising with crystal clearness the Roman walls there is no other 
neftr the Cloaca maxima, into which source of pure water. 

VI, TIIIUMPHAL ARCHES. 

I walked homeward in a reverie of ever, we may infer, from the corapara- 
deep and harmonious feeling, and pas- live merits of these works of art, a 
sed under the three triumphal arches corresponding degree of public spirit 
remaining, out of six and thirty which and good feeling in the contemporary 
once adorned the Roman capital, people, and the reverse, what degraded 
There is a delicate and aflectionate, as puppets were the Romans under Sen- 
well as a poetical character, in ihese timius and Constantine, in comparison 
tributes of an admiring people to a with the subjects of Trajan ; and how 
successful chief. What monument ol ludicrous are the decorations upon the 
victory could have been so honourable arch of the Christian emperor, to ce- 
and enduring, as one of these proud lebrate whose comparatively moderate 
and exulting arches, decorated with achievements, the sculptors of his day 
the most heroic incidents in the life of inserted some masterly figures, stolen 
tlie approaching conqueror } If, how- from the triumphal arch of the valiant 
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ami enterprising Trajan, the conquer- tion which prevailed at that pericwl 
or of the Dacians and the igjirthians ! was alike disgraceful to the sovereign 
13 at tile spirit of architectural spolia- and the people. 

VII. THE FANTllEOX. 


^In the afternoon I visited the Pan- 
theon, tlie majestic temple dedicated 
by Agrippa to the avenging Jupiter^ 
to Ceres, and to all the gods. This 
matchless edifice is the only perfect 
specimen of ancient architecture re- 
maining in Home ; and, in the har- 
mony of its proportions, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of its columns, it sur- 
passes every temple on earth. When 
1 entered the deep and glorious por- 
tal, I could have fancied myself in a 
sacred grove, and surrounded by the 
regular magnificence of palm-trees, 
planted at the same moment by a di- 
vinity. The interior has a majesty all 

its own. Columns of the richest Co- 
rinthian rise in solemn and harmoni- 
ous grandeur around the beholder, and 
the immense dome and circle strike 
him with deep, and devotional awe. 
The dusky light in the recesses, the 
profound yet speaking stillness around 
him, impart to this wondrous edifice 
the shade, the repose, and the magni- 
ficence of a colossal mausoleum ; but 
when he looks upward through the 
crowning orb, and has gaaed awhile 
on the brilliant clouds which flit across 
tile deep blue sky, this sepulchral 
tranquillity is changed, as if by magic, 
into life and movement. The stately 
columns assume a bolder swell, and a 
more glorious symmetry ; the cupola 
appears to glide through the pure 
ether, and the excited gazer dreams that 
he listens to the music of the spheres, 
and is careering with planets and con- 
stellations through universal space. 

The rare combination of beauty and 
majesty displayeebifk this mighty tem- 
ple, appears to have awed the succes« 
sive spoilers of Home, and to have 
preserved it from material destruc- 
tion. The statues which adorned its 
niches, including the Phidian Minerva, 
of ivory and gold, and the plates of 
bronze and silver which lined the 
dome, were plundered by that super- 
lative barbarian, the third Constan- 
tine, who despoiled Home of its finest 
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works of art, to decorate the palaces 
and temples of Syracuse. Succeeding 
robbers carried off the bronze capitals 
of the interior columns, mentioned by 
Pliny, and substituted capitals of white 
luarme, which are, however, well exe- 
cuted, and harmonize agreeably with 
the giallo antico of the'tall ^afts. The 
colossal pillars of the portal, and the 
three columns of the campo vaccine, 
surpass in beauty and richness all 
other specimens of the Corinthian, and 
have supplied models to all the dis- 
tinguished edifices of that order 
throughout modern Europe. 

TJicre is certainly much to admire 
in the simple elegance of the Doric 
and Ionic columns, and entablature, 
but they possess not the regal splen- 
dour, the lightness, and vitality which 
constitute tne fluted Corinthian, tlie 
moni^'ch of the five orders • nor do 
they excite that agreeable association 
of ideas, which carries the mind of the 
beholder to the origin of columnar 
architecture, and detects, in the groo- 
ving of the shaft, and the foliation of 
the capital, the bark and leafage of 
the forest- tree. 

The too ponderous attic of this ro- 
tondo was once lightened and decora- 
ted by a circling group of Oaryatides, 
as described in Pliny. They have 
been r^Iaced by pilasters, supporting 
a cornice, from which ascends the 

enormous dome. How gloriour, how 
celestial, must have been the eflect of 
this proudest of all Uie temples of 
Pantheism, when the deities of the 
heathen world filled every niche, with 
pale and silent beauty ; the lofty Ca- 
ryatides relieved the attic ; and the ma- 
jestic hemisphere above glittered witli 
bronze and silver ! The beauty of the 
existing edifice is of that dignified and 
serious character which succeeds the 
bloom and brilliancy of youth ; but it 
is still beauty, and of that high and 
genuine order, which bids defence to 
all criticism, and to all changes of ar- 
chitectural rule and fashion. 

ANCIENT ROME. 


The Homans sought the protection portant undertaking ; and their baths, 
of their gods for every public and im- in which a great national object was 
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combined with the meet lavish mag- sarles. The cheap and wholesome 
nificence, were placed under the espe- luxury public baths was the only 
eial guardianship of some divinity, valuable privilege which the proud de« 
whose temple was the grand entrance scendants of the vagabonds of Romu- 
to the splendid whole. Ins enjoyed over the rest of mankind. 

Consecration was also as essential The voluptuous Romans of the empire 
then, as it is now, to protect public gratified the sense of feeling with fre« 
buildings from the filthy habits, the quent ablutions, as we ii^ulge our 

Immondezzaio," whi<m has ever nostrils with delicate odours, and our 
been the disgrace of Italy, and more palates with rich wines and sauces, 
especially of Rome.. Indeed, the Commencing with a high degree of 
peltate la Santa Croce f dfc. of the pre- heat, they descended through the gra« 
sent day, which so often meets the eye dations of warm and tepid in alternate 
on the walls and porticos of churches baths of water and steam, until they 
and chapels, is but a moilern version arrived at the coldest attainable tem- 
of the “ Si quis hir mhurerit. Sic. iratos perature. This salutary practice de- 
Deos habet/" of imperial Home. generated at length into abuse, and, 

It appears to me sufficiently evU during the decay of public morals and 
dent, that the Pantheon was once the decency under the emptrors, the Ro- 
vestibule of the magnificent baths man females frequented the baths of 
which ^grippa bequeathed to the Ro- the men, and certainly, from the time 
man citizens, with revenues for their of Domitian, in a manner the most 
support. The ruins of these thermae indecent and promiscuous. It is, how- 
are in actual contact with the rotondo, ever, to be regretted, that the modern 
and extend behind it to a considerable Europeans have not similar cstablish- 
distance. The noble portico was sub- ments, which, under judicious regu- 
scquently added, the interior was rich- lation, would prove eminently condu- 
ly decorated, and the magnificenUom* cive to public health, and would in- 
binaiion ranked with the temples of deed altogether prevent no small pro- 
Peace, and of Jupiter Maximus, the portion of the maladies which embitter 
edcficial wonders of Rome. The pic- and destroy human life, 
turesque ruin by the Porta Maggiore, Notwithstanding the colossal ves- 
callcd the temple of Minerva Medica, tiges of the Roman baths, we can form 
was erected for a similar purpose ; and but imperfect conceptions of their ori- 
the church of San Bernardo was the ginal extent and beauty. We know, 
entrance, or outwoik, of the baths of however, that they were the most 
Diocletian. These differ in oniament splendid and capacious edifices of im- 
and detail, but in general design they perial Rome, that a portion of the in- 
accord widi the Pantheon. The sim- terior was devoted to athletic excr- 
ple grandeur of their cells, and the ciscs, tliat they contained libraries, and 
bold vaulting of their iinint use domes, were lavishly adorned with gilding, 
possess a suUimity which immediate- mosaic, variegated marbles, and the 
ly fascinates the eye, and in my opi- most exquisite paintings and statues ; 
nion greatly surpasses the efil ct pro- thus aflbrding to all classes health and 
duced by a 6rst view of the interior of amusement ; and to the unemployed 
St Peter’s, where the narrowness of and luxurious, a place of daily resort, 
the nave disappoints the beholder, and and of infinitely varied gratification, 
constrains him to wonder that the in- Modem Italy is comparatively so de- 
terior of so vast an edifice has not stitute of every means of public and 
roused the anticipated degree of asto- easily attainable amusement, that, 
iiishment. could a generation of Romans, born 

The baths of the Romans were sug- in the first Cbrisfian century, rise 
gested by the Gymnasia of the Greeks ; from the dead, they would all hang 
but in the latter the athletic exercises themselves in a week from absolute 
were the primary object, while the disgust and despair at so miserable a 
Romans regarded them only as acces-^ state of society. 

IX.— raoiiiBiTj^n books. 

The censure of new publications in without the imprimatur of both, no 
Rome is intru^^ted to the Magister Sa- book can be printed and published, 
cri Palatii and^his Vicegerents, and The Holy Office exercises a jurisdic- 
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tion over olil and new works^ bothita* 
lian and foreign. Amongat various 
books proliibited by the placards of 
181 were a large portion of the works 
of Kant ; " Sismondi'a History of the 
Italian Republics Villier's Prize* 
Essay on tne Consequences of the Re- 
formation and an insignificant Ger- 
man volume on the preservation of 
female beauty. Foreign literature pe- 
netrates slowly into the Papal states^ 
and as the censors are often perplexed 
and baffled in their occupation by a 
foreign language, many works are not 
forbidden in Rome until they are al- 
most forgotten in their native coun- 
try ; for instance, Zimmerman on 
Solitude^’* prohibited in 1818. 

Several of the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian classics, intended for popular 
use, are crippled by excisions ; others 
are entirely forbidden. These prohi- 
bitions, however, are not without li- 
mits and exceptions. Men of a cer- 
tain age and rank are privileged to read 
the unmutilated text of Aristophanes 
and Horace, Bocaccio and Machia- 
velli ; but no one is allowed to peruse 
the philosophical works of Voltaire 
and the Priapcla, without previously 
obtaining absolution from the Cardi- 
nal Grand PeiJiteiUiary, and from these 
absolutions the works of Marino and 
Aretino are, with rare exceptions, ex- 
cluded. 

To illustrate this Roman castration 
of the classics, I will instance the li- 
censed Horace. In the first book of 
Odes are omitted Odes 5, 13, 19, 23, 
33. From some of the Odes only 
certain passages have been struck out ; 
for instance, the two last verses in Ode 

i, the last stanza in Ode 9, and the 

X. PRIVILEGES 

At all the Roman church-fcstivals, 
the foreign heretic has the privilege of 
admission, in preference to the native 
true believer. This preference is par- 
ticularly obvious at the portal of the 
Sixtiqe Chapel, when the celebrated 
Miserere is performed. On this occa- 
sion an English or German physiog- 
nomy passes the lances of the Swiss 
guards more readily than Roman stars, ^ 
and not from any motiveiaf' of corrup- 
tion or complaisance on the part of tm^ 
military, but by especial instructions 
from the higher powers. 

This grievance has suggested the 
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four last stanzas of Cde 27. In all the 
instances quoted,, the objections are 
obvious and reasonable ; but why con- 
demn as obscene that pure mnl anima- 
ted ode of Horace : '* Dawro grataa 
cram tibi ?’* 

The unmutilated editions of the 
classics, and the prohibited works ot 
later authors are preserved in the pub- 
lic libraries, where they are accessible 
to privileged readers ; but no booksel- 
ler in Rome is allowed to seU them, 
nor any private individual to possess 
them. Some Roman booksellers have, 
however, bought the privilege of im- 
porting and selling foreig^n editions of 
the classics, but to foreigners only ; 
through which and other channels, 
however, they are sometimes attain- 
able by natives. 

There is no regular bookseller in 
Rome, nor is tbere t^ufiicient encou- 
ragement for any one to undertake the 
sale of books exclusively. I'hey are 
sold by antiquarians and dealers in 
specimens of fine arto, who assume also 
ttie title of Ubrajo. Fixed shop- prices 
are unknown, and purchasers bargain 
and are imposed upon. But in Italy 
every thing is bargained for ; even ad- 
mission into tlie Roman theatres ; and 
if in Naples you require assititance 
from the police, it becomes a matter 
of bargain and sale. 

The private dealers in forbidden 
books, &c. at Rome, arc principally 
poor Abbtfs, who for a commission to 
compensate the risk and trouble, will 
procure for foreigners the works of 
Marino and others ; also the priapeian 
gems and erotic scherzi of Criulio Ro- 
mano and Aunibole Caracci. 


OP HERETICS. 

following pasquillo, which lately ap- 
peared in Rome. 

Fasquino says to Marforio, Where 
arc you going, brother, with your 
black dre ss, and your patent sword ?'* 

Marforio, " I am going to the Six- 
tine Chapel lo hear the Miserere." 

Pasquino, You go in vain. The 
Swiss guards will push you back, and 
the Pope's cavaliers will very politely 
send you about your business." 

Marforio, Never fear, brother ! 
I am sure to get in, because 1 turned he- 
retic yesterday,” 
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THE BURIAL OF nODOLAS^'^BV DBLTA. 

Thvy bore him barefaced on his bier, 

In his shining shirt of sted ; 

They heaved no sigh, and they shed no tear. 
Yet warrior souls can feeh 
When Deatli in a heart, that knew not fear, 
Hath bidden the blood congeal. 

O’er each spearman's head the sun flared red, 
'Twas near to daylight s close. 

As, with measured tread, their slow steps led 
To the vaults of holy Melrose, 

Where prayers were prayed, and masses said. 
For tliat parted sours repose. 

Say, died he in the native land. 

Which his good sword shielded well ? 

No ! that sword in hand, on Spain's far strand 

The good Lord Douglas fell. 

And, ,on his death- day, around him lay 
The slaughtered Infidel. 

On his journey to Jerusalem 
The heart of De Bruce he bore ; 

Itut he pluck’d the casket from his vest. 

And, tossing it on before. 

Cried, ** Forward lead us, thou gallant heart, 
As thou wert wont of yore !'* 

T-ct not, let not, in foreign earth 
His patriot dust consume — 

Across the seas his comrades bore 
His corpse to a Scottish tomb. 

That over the head that shielded it. 

The Thistle still might bloom ! 

Dress’d cap-a-pie, they buried him. 

As best became the brave ; 

By torch- light peal'd the burial hymn. 
Through the Abbey’s vaulted nave. 

Where lamps were lit, for aye to bum 
Beside his honoured grave. 

Alas ! no lamp-fires o'er him now 
Shed forth sepulchral fiame ; 

But quench’d shall the glory of Scotland be, 
Forgot her ancient fame, 

When stirs not her heart's-blood, Douglas, 

At thine immortal name. 


OK A OIEL SLEEPING. 


Tiiou liv’st ! yet how profoundly deep 
The silence of thy tranquil sleep ! 

Like death it almost seems ; 

So all iinbroke the sighs which flow 
From thy calm brtiast of spotless snow. 
Like music heard in dreams. 


Thy soul is filled with gentle thought, 
Unto its shrihe by angels brought 
From Heaven's supreme abode ; 

^hy dreams are not of earthly things, 

But, borne upon llcligion*s wings. 

They lift thee up to God. 

A Modeiik Pythagorean. 
O 
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Let every roan who wishes to do 
his heart good by witnessing a system 
of education, at once rational in its 
principles, powerful in its machinery, 
and rapid in its effects, pay visits — 
one, two, three, and as many more as 
he can, to the Edinburgh Sessional 
School. Ill this age of base, blind, 
and blundering quackery, when Igno- 
rance, Folly, and InddeUty, seek to 
usurp the instruction of tlie young, 
such a school is dei>erving of especial 
admiration and support. And may it 
become the model of hundreds of 
others, all over the laud — in town and 
country, till presumption and igno- 
rance be ousted from all tlieir many 
new sLrong-holds, or fortresses — inis- 
Jiaiiicd schools — and wise Art lend lier 
aid to a wiser Nature, while the 
mighty Mother, according to her own 
rules and laws, is gradually extending 
and enlightening the feeling and the 
intclbgencc of her children, of high 
and of low degrce<->from hut and hall 
—bred in the lap of affluence, or 

«—• ** breathing in content 
The keen, the wliolsome air of poverty. 
And drinking from the well of lowly life.** 

Let those who cannot visit the 
Edinburgh Sessional School — and 
those, too, who can--buy this little in- 
valuable four-and-sixpeiice volume. 

We do not hesitate to say, that Mr 
Wood is absolutely a man of genius. 
1 1 is whole spirit seems possessed by 
his benedcerit scheme of education, of 
which, though not the inventor, he is 

assuredly such an improver, that his 
name will for ever be united with the 
Institution now flourishing under his 
unwearied superintendence, and ex- 
hibiting, throughout aU its depart- 
ments— really with no defects of much 
consequence that wc can perceive, 
though he himself admits there may be 
many — a most beautiful exemplidca- 
ttoii in practice of a system which, in 
theory too, bears the indisputable 
marks of an original mind. But in 
this world, the head can achieve no- 
thing great or difficult without the 
heart; and nobody who knows Mr 


Wood, either in his school — for wc 
shall call it his--or in his book— 
(of his character elsewhere, amiable 
and estimable as it is in all relations, 
it belongs not to us to speak,) does so 
without also knowing that what his 
head clearly conceives, his heart ear- 
nestly feels, and his hand energetically 
executes. Industry, perseverance, re- 
solution, zeal, and entnusiasm, such as 
his— all exerted, too, in such a cause 
—could, by no possibility, belong to 
any one but a good citizen, a good 
man, and a good Christian. 

Before entering on an account of 
the method of instruction pursued in 
The Ei5iNiiiJiu;n Parochial Insti- 
'lOTioxs, Mr Wood, in an liitrotluc- 
tion admirably, well written, s^ieaks 
generally of the principles on whicli 
that method of instruction is framed ; 
and we cannot deny ourselves the sa- 
tisfaction of quoting an excellent pass- 
age— 

In all their arrangements they have 
regarded their youngest pupil, not as a 
machine, or an irrational aiiima), that 
must be driven, but as an intellertual be- 
ing who muy be led ; endowed, not mere- 
ly with sensation and memory, but w'ith 
perception, judgment, conseieriee, afl’ec- 
tions, and passions ; capable, to a certain 
degree, of receiving favourable or unfa- 
vourable impressions, of imbibing right or 
wrong sentiments, of acquiring good or 
bad habits ; strongly averse to apphcutioii, 
where its object is tinperceived or remote, 
but, on the other hand, ardently curious, 
and infinitely delighting in the di(»pliiy of 
every new ottainmeiit wliich he makes. J t 
has, accordingly, been their anxious aim 
to interest no less than to task,— to make 
the pupil understand (as much us possible) 
wbat be is doing, no less than to exu(‘t 
from him its performance, — familiarly to 
illustrate, and copiously to exemplify the 
principle, no less tliau to hear biui repeat 
the words, of a rule,— to speak to bim, 
and by all means to encourage him to 
speak, in a natural language, which he 
understands, rather than in irksome tech- 
nicalities, which the pedant might ap- 
prove,— to keep him while in school uot 
only constantly, but actively, energetical- 
ly employed,— to inspire bim with a zeal 


• Account'of the Edinburgh S^sional School, and the other Parochial Instirutions 

Education eKiiiblisbed in that (Jity in the year ]{{12; with Strictures on Education 
in tUcncral. By John \V’(>od, Ksq. Edinburgh: John M’^ordlaw. IffSfL 
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for excellinf^ in whatever is his present 
occupation, (whether it he study or am use- 
luent,) and, even where he is incapable 
of cxcellirij^ others^ still, by noticing with 
approbation every step, however little, 
which he makes towards improvement, 
to delight him with the consciousness of 
excelling his former self.'* 

We Tenerate the benevolent Bell— 
he has done as much good as roost 
men of his generation-^but it is a 
pity he should ever have so far for- 
gotten the necessary and inevitable 
imperfection of all things human, as 
to have said of his system, in his Ma- 
nual, that the art of man can add 
nothing to it, and take nothing from 
it.” Now, the Sessional School is 
not in Utopia— but in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh ; and Mr Wood, if 
not wiser than Dr Bell, and we do 
not say he is, is certainly much more 
moderate — much more modest, when 
speaking of his own achievements. 
Indeed, we have seldom, if ever, met 
so modest an enthusiastic man as Mr 
W ood appears to be— as he is — both 
in his school and in his book. Attri- 
buting to himself— and to his worthy 
and able coadjutors — no other merit 
than that of good intentions strenu- 
ously carried into practice, and com- 
mon sense — he does not write a dozen 
pages without making bis readers 
feel that he is no such ordinary man 
— but is gifted by nature with very 
rare endowments. What these arc will 
appear in our analysii^, often in his own 
words, of his most interesting Book. 

After a candid admission that there 
arc defects in the system, especi- 
ally in the working of it, which its 
conductors are incessantly labouring 
to supply— he observes, that he is 
aTixious to guard his readers against 
the erroneous notion that the success 
of any semiiiury can ever depend en- 
tirely, or even principally, upon its 
9nachiverijs or external system of ar- 
rangement. The systems of Bell and 
Lancaster liave, by the facilities they 
have given to this department, greatly 
contributed to the cause of general 
education. 

“ Every judicious conductor of an es- 
tablishment for oducatioii, accordingly, 
will be at the utmost pains to render bis 
system in this respect as perfect as be 
can. Hut, wben this is done, be will 
keep in remembrance, that the weightier 
matters remain behind. He.wilj consi- 
der, that it is not upon the nature of the 


scaffolding or building apparatus, how- 
ever skilfully devised and admirably adapt- 
ed to its own purpose, that the beauty, or 
usefulness, or stability of tlie future fa- 
bric is to depend ; nor will he suffer him- 
self to forget, how often it has happened, 
that on the removal of the scaffolding, 
some deformity or flaw in the structure 
itself has been disclosed, which the ap- 
paratus had hitlierto concealed from the 
eye of the spectator. From inattention 
to this fundameTitally important truth, 
how large a proportion, unfortunately, of 
the schools instituted even upon the most 
justly celebrated systems, have been al- 
lowed to become little better than mere 
pieces of mechanism, pretty enough in- 
deed ill external appearance, but compa- 
ratively of little use, in which the puppets 
Strut with wondrous regularity and order, 
and with all that outward * pomp and 
circumstance,' which are well calculated 
to catch a superficial observer, but in 
which all the while the mind is but little 
exerted, and of course little, if at all, im- 
proved.**. 

There is olso much sound sense in 
what Mr Wood says about the liabi- 
lity of the scheme adopted in the Ses- 
sional School, to the imitation of in« 
judicious and hurtful admirers. The 
servile and slavish copyist, destitute 
of‘ sense and feeling, may imitate all 
the forms, without citchingthe spirit, 
and thus exhibit a miserable mock- 
ery, or, say rather mimicry, of the 
Sessional School scheme. For what 
artificial contrivance can ever su^ier- 
sede the necessity of diligence and 
zeal, earnestness and kindliness, on the 
part of the instructor ! Pupils are not 
automata, neither can you cram them 
with knowledge, like turkeys with 

dnmmwk, to fatten them into ma- 
ture scholars. Tile great object of ti e 
Instructor is to inspire the taste fur 
knowledge, and to cultivate the power 
of acquiring it. The hoy who repeats 
rules by rote With a slavish precision, 
is a parrot, and will continue a par- 
rot ^ and of all parrots the most ab- 
surd is ihe inethodist, who pronounces 
with formal tone and measured cadence 
and inflection, a mere jargon of w^ords, 
to which, of course, the creature has 
never learned to attach the shghfest 
signification. Heavens 1 in a school, 
how palsying and deadening to tlie 
•whole nature of youth is a dull, cold, 
lifeless routine ! 

Nothing can be more common-place 
than remarks like these; but people 
forget the most important common- 
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places, and often con^ue all their 
life long to look on placidly and well 
pleased at tlie most hideous and fatal 
abuses and perversions of ^ood old 
rules*'— all the while believing that 
they see something else, the very re- 
verse of what is before their eyes ; nor 
are they aware of the mischief done both 
to the souls and"^ bodies of children, 
though it is as obvious as nale sickly 
faces can be, yawning jaws, sleepy eyes, 
and a general lassitude. 

ini besides — Mr Wood, hating all 
quackery, wishes that there should be 
no exaggeration of the character or 
operations of his sclicme ; and says, 
with much liveliness— Struck with 
the alleged success of the system as 
exhibited in the Sessional School, one 
may investigate every its minutest de- 
tail with no less punctilious care than 
that of the poor savage, who, restored 
on one occasion to health by the ad- 
ministration of a particular drug, ever 
afterwards fcqidly treasures up in his 
memory, with a view to the recurrence 
of a similar exigency, tlic recollection 
of the day of the moon, the hour of the 
day, the position of his own body at 
the time of receiving the medicine, 
and every other little adventitious con- 
comitant of his case.*' The applica- 
tion is obvious. 

Still the externals of the system are 
necessary to the preservation of its 
spirit. Neither monitors, nor all the 
other arrangements of Bell and Lan- 
caster for facilitating mutual instruc- 
tion, can, it is true, of themselves 
insure success to any seminary. But 
Mr Wood believes that the Sessional 
School could never have attained its 
present character without them, by 

the mere operatloiii of a purer love of 
excellence, or still purer love of know- 
ledge, or love of duty, superior to ei- 
tlier. Without these no g^lod can be 
doue ; but they alwayoLueed support, 

and they receive tbit support from 
every part of the syr^tem. 

There is another danger to which 
this method of educutioii is exposed, 
and which it requires knowledge and 
wisdom in the instructor to guard 
against and avoid. Children must not 
be treated like men, any more than 
like machines. The mind df a child 
is wondrously powerful — fur more sp 

than shallow and superficial observers 
have any idea of ; but it is only pow- 
erful when exert^ on the right mate- 
rials— that is, the materials which no- 


ture herself spreads oi^t before it. All 
other nutriment is aS'Mison. Child- 
ren must be fed on ** milk, not on 
meat.’* Above all, they must not be 
crammed," says Mr Wood, “ with the 
strong meats" either of the theologian 
or the philosopher. 

** Great care must be taken, to distin- 
guish between the kind of information 
and mode of communication applicable to 
the younger children, and those which 
may be employed in the more advanced 
classes of the same seminary. A single 
year at the opening of life, it ought ever 
to be remembered, makes a prodigious 
difference in the capacity of the human 
mind. So also in Schools, where child- 
em are retained till they arrive at twelve 
or fourteen years of age, a much wider 
range of information may be attempted, 
than would be at all proper where they 
leave it at eight or nine. In a school, 
also, for children of the humbler ranks of 
life, whose whole education is in all pro- 
bability to be confined within its walls, 
it may be advisable to crowd a greater 
quantity of useful information into a nar- 
row space, than will be either iicccKiiiiry 
or expedient, in the case of those more 
highly fiivoured individuals, whose cir- 
cumstances hold out to them the prospect 
of a more proti acted education, and lei- 
sure for a more gradual, extensive, and 
systematic course of study. Ihit nothing, 
in short, can be more injurious to the 
young, draw down greater ridicule on any 
system of education, or give more coun- 
tenance to the old and pernicious practice 
of leuriiing by roa’, than a teacher indul- 
ging bis own vanity, or that of bis pupils 
and their friends, by allowing them to 
converse, to read, or to write, upon sub- 
jects altogether beyond tlie capacity of 
their years.’* 

Mr Wood also alludes to a com- 
mon, — and very hilly,— even base 
insinuation, which one hears thrown 
out by stupid people against all new 
institutions or schemes of any kind, 
that are seen working wonderfully 
well, and producing happy effects 
on the well-being of society. Oh ! 
it is all very well here, as long as the 
system is under the direction of Mr 
So-and-So, for he is a singularly able 
man, and full of zeal for the suc- 
cess of his own scheme ; but depend 
upon it, it will never do generally— 
for where will you get a Mr So-and* 
So in the town of What-do-you-call- 
itjor the village of You- know- where?” 
This is very pitiful and contoniptiblo 
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«— yet not hannless— it often does evil. 
Now Mr Wood says well, that while 
the mode of tuition in the Sessional 

School undoubtedlyafFordsamplescope 
for the exercise, under judicious con« 
trol, of the highest qualifications, it 
seems no less certain, that there is 
none, in which the roost moderate ta- 
lents and acquirements can be employ- 
ed to greater advantage. 

But Mr Wood is not under the ne- 
cessity of confining his appeal to ex- 
perience, in proof of the excellence of 
the scheme, of its working in the Ses- 
sional School alone — though there, we 
do verily believe, owing to his own 
admirable exertions, its working has 
been — we shall not say wonderful — for 
we pitch our tone to his— but more effi- 
cient than in almost any other semina- 
ry. But inmany other estahlishnionts it 
has been introduced with the greatest 
and most permanent success. Its lead- 
ing principles have been adopted in 
some private schools * — in public 
schools and hospitals — and in uomes- 
tic circles, under the tuition of men 
of the highest talents and acquire- 
ments— of ladies instructed only in 
the ordinary branches of female edu- 
cation— of lads, whose sole education 
was obtained within the walls of the 
Sessional School— and even of boys, 
who are still themselves scholars in 
the seminary. t 

All the Kiiinbnrgh Parochial Insti- 
tutions, of whieh the Sessional School 
now forms an important branch, deri- 
ved their appropriate origin from our 
Church. In the winter of IB 12 the 
streets of our city were the scenes of 
atrocious riot and bloodshed — and a 

lamentable disclosure was then made 
of the extent of the depravity of the 
youthful population. The clergy look- 
ed to stem the torrent of vice by the 
best — the only means— the education 

—especially the religious education, of 
the poor. Dr Inglis, ever alive to the 
promotion of every plan for the good 
of his fellow-creatures, suggested a 


committee, ^sisting of Drs David- 
son, Brunton> and Fleming— and the 
committee sent to the consideration of 
their brethren the scheme which they 
had prepared. 

** By this scheme a school was to be 
opened in each of the parishes of the city, 
for the Religious Instruction, on the 
Lord's Day, of the children of the poor, 
under a teacher to be specially appointed 
for that purpose by the kirk-seasion of 
the parish, who was also to accompany 
his pupils to the parish church during the 
hours of divine service, at least in those 
parishes, where the church contained suf- 
iicient accommodation for their reception ; 
the expense to be defrayed by an annual 
contribution from the inhabitants; and 
the whole to be under the superintend- 
ence of ten Directors, five of whom to be 
Ministers and five Elders, being a mini- 
ster, or elder, from each kirk-session, tu 
be appointed according to a mode of ro- 
tation thereby prescribed. 

The scheme was no sooner proposed, 
than it received the cordial approbation 
of the Clergy and their Sessions, the Ma- 
gistracy of the City, the Judges of the 
Supreme Criminal .judicatory, and the in- 
habitants in general. In the course of the 
month of March, the Directors were ap- 
pointed, and the office of Secretary was 
devolved upon that highly respectable in- 
dividual, who, for nearly seventeen years, 
has continued so faithfully to discharge 
its important duties, and to whose abili- 
ty, 7.eal, and judgment, the institution is 
so deeply indebted, for its existence, its 
original constitution, and its present wel- 
fare. Masters u ere appointed by the va- 
rious Sessions, and the Sabbath Schools 
commenced their operations on 
April. Besides devotional exercises, 
which were directed fo he short, and ge- 
neral reading of tile Holy Scriptures, the 
masters were specially enjoined to in- 
struct their pupils in the 1 word's Prayer, 
the Ten 'Commandments, the Creed, the 
Shorter CatecKsm, Psalms and Paraphra- 
ses. By a subsequent regulation, such 
Sessions as thought proper, were allowed 
to introduce into their schools the Mo- 


* Mr Wood tells us, that he had recently the pleasure of witnessing a most beauti- 
ful specimen of the adaptation of this system to the instruction of young ludies, at the 
school of Mrs Duncan, of this city. The correctnaps of her pupils' Buswer^ t » tvery 
question put to them, relative to what they read, he never had seen surpassed, though 
the passages were all selected, and the examination of them conduetjd; exclusively by 
strangers. 

■|“ The leading principles of the system have 'been adopted with the most brilliant 
success in the various children's hospitals in this city, particularly George ilcriot’s, 
George Watson's, and the Orphan Hospitals. 
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thcr's CitecLism and WaaV first ('ate- 
cJiism, as preparatory to the Shorter Ca- 
terhi'sni ; and, by a stili more recent re- 
gulation* tiiey virere allowed to avail them- 
selves of the Old and New Testament 
lliography* in the form of Questions, with 
reference to the Scripture for the An- 
Hwers, which were drawn up primarily 
for the benefit of these institutions.*' 

Scarcely bad the teachers entered 
upon their duties, when it was found 
—hear this, all men — it was found, 
that even in the metropolis of Scot- 
land — the land that lias so long 
prided herself (pride is Hind) on be- 
ing the very Land of Knowledge — '‘tlie 
Nation of Gentlemen" — a very large 
number of the pupils admitted into 
these schools— could not read ! To 
correct this evil, it was resolved that 
a new school should be annexed to 
the parochial institutions — that five 
scholars should be admitted into it 
from each session — and that ten 

more should have a preferable right of 
admission, on payment of the school- 
fee, which was fixed at Cd. a-month. 
I'hc Daily School wasopcne<l in Leith 
Wynd, under the name of Tut Lnix- 

nUUGH StSSlONAI. SCHOOT,. 

This school was modelled on the 
system of I.aiicastcr, though in many 
things it wisely deviated from it, and 
so it continued for two years or more, 
during all of which time, much la- 
hour and pains were bestowed upon it 
—and succcsfcfully bestowed — by the 
amiable and able secretary, Dr iirun- 
ton. 

In April, 1815, that gentleman re- 
ported to the Directors, that a narrow 
inspection of the Central School, Lon- 
don, hid convinced Ijim that many 
parts of the sysKm of Dr Bell inigiit be 
introduced w'ith great advantage into 
the school in Leith W yrid. He, and Dr 
Andrew Thouisoii, who, on "all occa- 
sions, has given the Institution his 
warmest support, and judiciously, stre- 
nuously, and successfully exerted him- 
self, with all his great abilities, in thf* 
cause of Kducatioii ail over Scoilund,* 
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were requested to consult with Dr 
Bell, who gave them many highly 
useful BUggc*8tioDfi, afterwards carried 
into execution by the Secretary and 
Dr Thomson, both of whom, in order 
to assist the teaclur in accomplishing 
that object, gave for some time their 
daily attendance in the school-room. In 
1918 some farther improvements were 
made in consequence of an institution 
of a Madras school at St Andrews. 

In the course of the winter of 1919- 
20, Mr Wood, during the disch.'irge 
of some duties of charity — became ac- 
quainted with this school, w^hilc un- 
der the very able management of Mr 
Bathgate, now one of the burgh teach- 
ers in Peebles. 

** \rhile we were thus employed, very 
serious doubts used frequently to come 
across our mind, whether we were doing 
all the good, which others were perhap.s 
too easily inclined to imagine. The chil- 
dren were taught, indeed, to read, but 
tile doubt was, whether they hud been 
made such masters of their own language, 
as in future life lo give them any plea- 
sure in ns'iditig, or to etuihle them to 
derive much profit from it. They had 
learned their carechism, but were they 
much wiser with regard to the tiuths 
which it contained? The Bihle was read, 
as a tusk, but was it nut «No, like a ta**!;, 
forgotten ? The more we inquired into 
the actual condition of the lower orders, 
the more we were convinced, that read- 
ing, together with spcHirtf;; out the mean- 
ing of what they rfari, wu.s too formida- 
ble an attempt to be frequently resorted 
to by them ; and that even of tliose who 
did read, lew had recourse to the books 
calculated to give them the inu^t useful 
instruction, because they were unable to 
understand their language ; while most 
resorted to works of a lighter and unfor- 
tunately of ft lc‘.**s unexceptionable kind, 
winch they found it not so diilicijlt to 
comprehend, 'I’liis evil called loudly for 

a remedy, which the meagre explana- 
tions, introduced along with the other 
practices of the IMadras system, (lioW- 
cver iisefiil to a certuiii limited extent,) 
did not supjily. We therefore Iclc an 
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* No where more tJian in the Committee appointed to institute and manage the 
Assembly's bchouls in the IJighli^ds. At the head of that. Comniittee is the venerable 
Principal Jiaird— hilT whose voyagings and jourtivyings in the good cause we sliall speak, 
at some length, in iin early Number. Me^i while we join our voice to that of our coun- 
try, in diommr of that eiilightei ed and unwearied benevolence which graces his truly 
Christian character — whicii has twice carried him as a Missionary to the Isles, and 
which, under the blessing of God, has already done great things for the education, and the 
teliglon, of the inhabitants of many remote places, among glens, and iriountainB, and 
moors hitherto enjoying imperfectly the light of heaven. 
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extremelystronganxiuty to give theschooJ 
more of an iiituiiectuul tone, nut only in 
order to enable the pupils better to un- 
derstand wlmt they read therC) but also 
to give tlicm a taste for proOtuble read- 
ingt and make them understand what- 
ever they should a! ter wards have occa- 
sion to read. 'J'iie tusk did not appear 
to us to be without difliciilty, nor were 
wc unconscious of the presumptuous na- 
ture of any such attempt upon our part. 
Still, however, if we Iclt it untried, the 
opportunity which wc now possessed, of 
doing something, however little, in this 
way, might be entirely lost. Were we 

to coiUent ourselves with proposing the 
scheme to others, it might, and in all 
probaliitiry would, be treuted ns vi-ioriury. 
We, therefore, resolved silently to do our 
best. And so silently indeed, and with 
so little stir did the thing proceed, that 
neither the Directors, nor even the mas- 
ters, knew what was going on, till they 
heard the children ol the liigliest class, 
to whom we lirst confined our attempt, 
niiswenng questiutis of un unusual na- 
ture. In the cornineiiceinent of the at- 
tempt, we received evoti far stronger 
proofs, than we had at all previously 

uuticipated, ot its extreme necessity. 
We found, that we had hy no means 
formed un adequate conception of the 
gross iiiisupprcliensioris into which even 
the ablest of our children tall, regarding 
the III calling of what they read. We saw 
ol course still more strongly the necessity 
ol perseverance; and, ill order the bet- 
ter to accomplish our object, we, with 
the cordial u])probation ut iJie Direc- 
tors, compiled a new school-book, better 
adapted to our purpose, than the liighest 
one at that time in use. As soon as it 
was bulhcieittly proved, that the plan was 
both praet i<‘able and beneficial, a scries 

of works was prepared for the same pur- 
pose, and with the like approbation. The 
result is well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the school. We shall only 
now remark, that those who imagine. 

that it was from the fii'st anticipated by 
us in its full extent, pay a compliment to 
our disceriiment, to which we feel that 
we have tiu just claim. A far more mo- 
derate degree of success was all we then 

ventured to expect, and an insurance to 
that extent would have amply satisfied 
us. 

“ Along with the improvements in the 
reading department, we were at the ut- 
most pains also to give additional life to 
that of arithmetic. Perhaps we should ^ 
rather say, that our labours in the latter 
department took the precedency, for it 
wub in this that there originally appeared 


to us most necessity for some additional 
incentive, and ft was through this medium 
t/tir/ energy was first infused into the 
pupils, which afterwards pervaded every 
department. Soon afterwards, also, gram- 
mar and geography were introduced, in 
a manner Uiat will hereafter be ex- 
plained.'* 

In 1823 , a small circulating library 
was annexed to the Institution. In 
1821, the school was removed from 
Lcitli Wynd to Market Place, and in 
1 825 was opened an evening school, 
for the benefit of individuals more ad- 
vanced in life. In various instances 
have been seen at this seminary the 
{larcnts of the children who were then 
ill attendance upon the day-achool — 
and there is now u father and son to- 
gether in the evening school. The 
branches of education taught in it are 
reading, with Knglish gr.jmTnar, ge- 
neral knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and explanations of the sub- 
ject on which they read, arithmetic, 
writing, and geography. It has been 
sicn that Scnuav Schools w’erc ori- 
girbilly the principal, if not the ex- 
clusive, object of the Edinburgh Pa- 
rochial Institutions. Mr Wood has 
two excellent chapters on Sunday 
Schools — but of their contents we can 
give but a very concise abridgement. 

First, he turns himself to meet an 
objection often urged gainst them, 
that it is an improper thing to take tho 
religious education of the young out 
of the hands of their parents, and to 
devolve tliat important duty on stran- 
gers. It is, he allows, to be regretted 
that any parents, from indolence, in- 
difference, mistaken diffidence, a desire 
to spend their owikSiipday evenings at 
sermons or prayer-meetings, or else- 
where,orin idle gossip, or worldly cares, 
or dissipation shocking to the sanctity of 

the day, shojdd entirely delegate to the 
sabbath-teacher, tutor, or friends, that 
sacred trust which God and nature 
have 80 strongly reposed in themselves ; 
but what if nundreds of children in 
any large town, nay, in any parish, 
have no parents who wilUnstruct them, 
or no parents at all ? That argiiinent 
is a ciencher, and there is really no 
need for another. 

A Sabbath school then was opened 
in every parish in the city. Such 
schppls were founded so far oil the 
prln^ple of hmlUt/, but for good rea- 
sons given by Mr Wood, not exchi- 
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sively; anti their management aeems to 
be excellent^ though we cannot go into 
the details. 

An objection^ it Eeems, has most 
absurdly been made to these Sabbath 
schools, that the teachers are paid. 
Indeed ! The religious instruction of 
the poor should be ** a labour of love V 
Indeed! Is not the labourer in such 
casesworthy of hishire ? He is, if in any 
case whatever. The very res^miHfibU 
Hty of the teacher is increased by some 
not inadequate remuneration of bis la- 
bours. We doubt if without it respon- 
sibility could exist. Gratuitous ser- 
vices are suspicious; they puff up 
those who bestow them — they flag— 
they pant — they die. 

In these Sunday schools, teachers 
are wisely enjoined to observe brevity 
in their devotional exercises — not by 
their immoderate lengtli to produce tlie 
oflerings of harassed, impatient, and 
wandering spirits, which never can be 
acceptable at the heavenly shrine. A 
similar brevity is enjoined to the eo?- 
hortations of the teachers. The chief, 
the main time, is occupied in the exa- 
mination of the pupils, and in easy 
conversational instruction. All right. 

But of all modes of instructing tlie 
young in religious knowledge, none is 
equal to eatcchhiug, as defined by Dr 
Johnson—'^ To instruct by asking 
queations,and correcting the answers.*' 
There are formularies and text-books, 
however, which every church ought to 
possess for the use of its young mem- 
bers. 

As t€.vUhooJcis^ to secure their attention 
being called to those fundamental truths, 
vrithout which (^'hristianity might be re- 
duced to a mcagra and lifeless system of 
ethics ; as itand<^a^ to guard their minds 
as much as possible from error of opi- 
nion with regard to these essential points. 
Much were it to be wished, however, that 
nil such works as are put' into the hands 
of children, should be compiled exclusive- 
ly for their benefit, and witli reference to 
their age and capacity. Perhaps it would 
he of advantage that there should be more 
than one composition of this kind, one for 
younger children, and one, at least, for 
more advanced catechumens.” 

Of all the personal and odious ex- 
periences of on e^^ outh, is there one 
more odious m memory than the 

saying our questions ?” Not one.‘ 
Afraid that we should answer ill— and 
feeling that it was impossible thif we 
could answer well— for children esn^ 


not always deceive themselves into a 
belief that words are thoughts, even 
when the words come pat, and whan 
the unintelligible question is instantly 
followed by the unintelligent reply^ 
we abhorr^ the Catechism — ^first, in 
almost utter gloom of its roeaniHj;— 
afterwards in glimmerings — then in a 
faint, broken, and uncertain light— nor 
was that ever clear enough to the rea- 
son, or satisfactory enough to the heart, 
to be felt ns instruction, even when 
such instruction was most earnestly 
desired. 

For piety is sweet to infant minds.” 

How many must feel the force of the 
following passage ! 

“ To say nothing of the torture to which 
the poor wretch is, in such a case, subject- 
ed, i/n't/ are miserable judges of human 
nature who imagine, that this early and 
unmuaiiing repetition of any thing will af- 
terwards aiiord the pupil any facility in 
really learnir»g it. Tf in riper years a child 
so educated can I»e induced, (which, we be- 
lieve, very rarely indeed is the case,) to re- 
cur to a work which, under such circum- 
stances, can be connected in his mind with 
no other than tho mo$t uuplcasing associa- 
tions, his former mode of learning, in place 
of being a facility, will clearly be an ob- 
stacle to hini. lie will find it infinitely 
more dilTicult to attuch^a just meaning to 
words, which have be& long accustomed 
to pass through his mind without making 
any impression, (or which, perhaps, have 
left an erroneous onc*,> than he would have 
done if be were now to begin the work for 
the first time. How often, in attempting 
to hammer into the minds of such pupils 
the meaning of what they had long learned 
to repeat, liave wc wished that they had 
previously seen as little of tlic catechism, 
as some others beside them, who, with very 
inferior talents, were making far more sa- 
tisfactory progress. Such, we are persua- 
ded, is likewise the experience of all who 
have ever had any practice in teaching upon 
rational principles. They will, wc suspect, 
in all such cases, be much disposed to con- 
cur with a famous musician mentioned by 
Quintilian, who always charged a double 
fee for teaching his art to those who had 
previously received instruction elsewhere.*" 

But how, it may be said, can a child 
understand rtSligiou? Ay— how, it 
may be said^ can a man understand 
religion? A child may understand 
something of religion — and that some- 
thing may be much to it— 

“ God pitying its simplicity !** 

There are more senses than one— 
11 
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■ays Mr Wood excellently well— in 
which wa may be said to understand 
a^^hing. We are said^ for example, 
to understand the narrative of any re« 
marbble phenomenon when we have 
receiveda Justconception of theappear- 
ances described, though neither our- 
selves nor the narrator can have the 
slightest notion of the causes of these 
appearances. We may perfectly under- 
stand a thing, in short, in so far as we 
can conceive it, while in other respects, 
it is involved in obscurity ; and this is 
a distinction which cannot be too much 
attended to in the religious instruction 
of children, and we might add too, of 
those of riper years, for all in this im- 
perfect state are at best bat grown 
children. Yes indeed. In religion^ 
more than in any thing else. 

Men are but children of a larger growth.** 

We ought ever to remember, that, in 
the department of religion, no less than of 
nature, ^ there arc secret things that be- 
long unto the Lord our 0 <h 1,' as well as 
^ things wliich arc revealed, that belong 
unto u» and out children for ever.* Thus 
we are hound to make those intrusted to 
our care understand, as a revealed truths 
that by the death of Christ pardon has 
been secured to sinners, and to point out 
to them the uutlionty upon wliich wc make 
tliis Btatcinciu — to show t)«em no less clear, 
ly, by the same auffiority, that in the be- 
nehts of his death, no impenUent sinner 
can ever liave the slightCNt hope to parti- 
cipate>.«and to render them well acquainted 
witli the uppuinted means by which these 
benefits may be made available to tliem- 
selves. But it is ^uitc unnecessary, and 
would inde ed be highly improper, to per- 
plex their minds with any subtle and idle 
inquiries about itic method^ in which this 
sacrifice, so clearly revealed, can operate 
for salvation. Such discussions, we are 
decidedly of opinion, ought never to be 
heard in their presence.** 

Air Wood then explains the way in 
which the Sunday-stmool scholars are 
taught the Assembly's Shorter Gate* 
chism — than which nothing can be 
more judicious and instructive ; and 
likewise what use is made of two little 

works, the Old and New Testament 
Biography. These wo^ resemble 
Catechisms in this respect, that they 
are drawn up in the n>rm of ques- 
tions ; but they have no answers an- 
nexed to them ; and for these the pu* 
pils must have recourse to the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. The better 
to exercise their own diseemmont. 

Vor.. XXV. 


they are refeired merely to the chap* 
ter, without any mention of the par- 
ticular verse where the ansvter is to be 
found, nor are tht 7 expected or wished 
to give the answer iu the exact words 
of Scripture, but in their own language, 
except in the more remarkable collo- 
quial parts. This is illustrated by a 
few examples. The greatest recom- 
mendation of compilations of this 
kind is, that they lead the young 
mind to take an interest in the Holy 
Scriptures — and a little leading will 
do that— and not to resort to them 
merely as an act of duty, or a pre- 
scribed regimen. 

Finally — though of these two chap- 
ters we have necessarily given but a 
most imperfect analysis, the instruc- 
tion at these Parochial Sunday Schools 
is purely and exclusively religious^ 
And seeing that reading, spelling, and 
writing are taught the scholars else- 
where, this certainly is right. 

The Daily Fdinduagh Sessional 
School, of wliich all the rest of this 
volume gives an account, coutains, on 
an average, 500 scholars— the largest 
number present on any one day being 
COl. They are all under the tuition of 
one master, who conducts the school on 
the monitorial system of mutual in- 
struction. 

Mr Wood first explains the duties 
of the Directors, of which we cannot 
speak ; then of the Masters, which, of 
course, are not unobvious ; and then 
of the Monitors. One passage only 
shall we extract from his chapter on 
A1 asters — ^for its sound sense on a sub- 
ject which is often looked at in a very 
false light. 

On a vacancy in other semina- 
ries, and panicuiarly in parish schools, it 
has become a common practice to give pub- 
lic notice, that * none who have any views 
of preferment in 4he church need apply for 
the situation.’ The wisdom of so sweep- 
ing an exclusion, whether witli reference 
to the particular seminary, or to the gene- 
ral interests of education, may reasonably 
be doubted. Its leading object, we pre- 
sume, is to protect the school from being 
exposed to too frequent a change of mas- 
ters. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that, great as this evil may be, ibe insu- 
rance aga&hst such a ris|| may still be pur- 
chased at too high a ra&« Of the candi- 
dates for parish schools, it will scarcely be 
devM,. those in general are the best in- 
formiS and best educated who have been 
trained witli a view to the church ; and it 

P 
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Aoen by no meanB appear «o be either ne- ailvantageB of the Monitorial system-^ 
cessary or proper, to preclude the oommu- aheiiring that, in those large establish^ 
nity from the senrlccB of* one who, to hie ments, where it becomea necessary tP 
personal attainmeow, joins wknowledged some hundreds of children under 
and tTafttceodent ^al, abilities, and ex- euperintendence of one master^ it 

SSTSS a^lutdy y^g 

r * iiiX monitors are more phant and 

th«.™««»iiy «<«dd.d by «« 
up to him. How many in this situation master to his own tows, so that he 
have long continued the greatest blessing can at all times maintain nearly as 
to parishes, that had the good sense not to perfect a system of unity, and as nice 
spurn them away ! How many are there at an accommodation of one class to ano« 
Ais'hoar, of the very beat teachera, both in ther, as if he were himself every mo« 
OuT burgh and our parish schools, whom ment personally occupied in each, and 
such a proBcriptiOT would have excluded ! ostensibly comtucted the education of 
Their removal, from whatever cause, It is ^ individual scholar from its com- 
tru^ would be a sour^ meniement to its close, -that the mo- 

.I.™ d 

tMchew thcn>»elTe8 and to thdr patron*, “ler* T"*"' 
for the benefits which the families of the a pleasure and a pride in per- 

district had received during the period of forming duties which the others are 
their valuable services. Were the princi- too apt to regard as an excessive bore 
pie of this exclusion carried to its full ex- anti degradation,— tliat they can more 
tent, we know not where it might stop, easily sympathize with the difficulties 
In the caw of those schools whose emolu- ©f their pupils, while they, on theother 
ments are but santy, we may expect to see with a greater prospect of sue 

.dvmii^ents ^ng Om ‘ none need ^ strive to emulitc their young 

ss.’?”bSKr5'S’™S.*”» 

«,ri.cmli>i ndi «m be kbUim om «< “■ «»'“•«. tbiblrai of dll. 

Irigher promotion. The injurious tendency ages, ana of very (lifierent 

of such a system of exclusion., as it regards ^s«08 m attainment, and engaged in 
tbe^cwerfll interests of education, is not very different branches of education, 
less obvious. Shut out from ail hope of are necessarily conhded to the super- 
cburch preferment, the parish school-mas- intendence of one master, assisted 
ters can hardly fail to lose caste in society, perhaps by a single usher, in which 
IJnlcss means be taken to ameliorate their cases it is evident, that the larger 
situation, (in which case, indeed, proportion of Uiose assembled in the 

qualifn^tions for it may be exacted,) dieir uchool, must always be comparatively 
own education will be as scanty, and their : .i . ' no remedy for 

opinions, as narrow as their prospects are J?. ^ ^bereafi tnert i« no remedy for 

bml«d. Nor doe* it oppew th«t die in. f!*‘ »*«?« 

tercsts either of secular knowledge would officacious, than mat of enabling the 
be promoted by any unnccesaary sepnni. P«Pil» *<> ‘each others, in place of re- 
tion of the two departments.” maining thus idle during the necessary 

Lancaster originally confessed,*— intervals between the master's person- 
although he denied it afterwards, and nl examinations. These, and other 
was enooiiraged and backed in his de- benefits of the monitorial system, arc 
nial by many who ought to have known pointed out very distinctly, but per- 
better, and who did know better, but «ap» rather prolixly, by Mr Wood ; 
who sacrifieed the truth to party spi- ^hile he condudes by observing, that 
rit and sectarian zeal, — that he had the field which appears the most un- 
borrowed, in a great measure, the Mo- promising for the use of monitors, is, 
nitorial system IVom J3r Bell. The fortunately, the very one in whidi 
controversy that soon arose respecting their employment is leaBt necessary— - 
their respective claims to that part of aaindy, bim^ dasses as compw the 
the system, and their other comps- two great drammarSoboels of thiscity. 


ment personally occupied in each, and 
ostensibly comtucted the education of 
every individual sdiolar from its com- 
mencement to its close,— that the mo- 
nitors are in general more active and 
alert than ushers, make better fags, 
and take a pleasure and a pride in per- 
forming duties which the others are 
too apt to regard as an excessive bore 
and degradation,— that they can more 
easily sympathize with the difficulties 
of their pupils, while they, on theother 
hand, with a greater prospect of suc- 
cess. strive to emulate their young 
teacher,— tlmtin many schools, though 
not extensive, children of very dif- 
ferent ages, and of very different 
grades in attainment, and engaged in 
very different branches of education, 
are necessarily confided to the super- 
intendence of one master, assisted 
perhaps by a single usher, in which 
cases it is evident, that the larger 
proportion of tliose assembled in the 
school, must always be comparatively 
idle; whereas) there is no remedy for 
this more simple, mure cheap, or more 
efficacious, than that of enabling the 
pupils to teach others, in place of re- 
maining thus idle during the necessary 
intervals between the master's person- 
al examinations. These, and other 
benefits of the monitorial system, arc 
pointed out very distinctly, but per- 
haps rather prouxly, by Mr Wood ; 


jrative merits, ladled a great.. zeal for 
the syatom. awNationai and Lancas- 
lenan Schools rose side by side in ma^ 
fiy a town, villajge, and hamlet, ^ere 
Ihe education of the poor had liUher- 


expounds, at. great length, the 


where the children committed to one 
master are all in the same stage of 
their education. The monitorial sys- 
tem, however, has been partially 
adoj^d, with advantage, in both 
theseadmirable establishments. What 
follows, is good. 
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Every mooHor in the 8eMional School 
ie provide with an AesiSTAVT, whoee 
duly it is to preserve order and attention 
in ihe class, while he himself is occupied 
in teaching. The advantage of such an 
officer must be sufficiently obvious. In 
some schools, excellent in every other re- 
spect, a practice prevails, which, in our 
opinion, cannot be too much condemned, 
of encouraging the children to become ge- 
neral Informers against each other, and 
giving them an interest in doing so, by 
putting the informer in the delinquent's 
place, if the latter be previously superior 
in the class. This mode of informing is 
never practised in the Sessional School 
except by a novice, and, from the recep- 
tion which it cncuuntcr^, not merely fr^m 
the master, but from his fellow scholars, 
who never fail to send their officious com- 
panion to Coventry for a season, is in no 
great danger of being repeated. But ihe 
assisiant^ who, in giving information, does 
no more than his duty, secures the appro- 
bation alike of Ills teacher and his fellows. 
It is, accordingly, no unusual thing to see 
a boy playing at the door of the school 
with the individual who, tlie very moment 
before, had, in <lischarge of duty, been the 
occasSion of his censure or punishment.'^ 

What ought to be the size of a class ? 
Thirty, at least, quoth Bell — Nine, 
at most, quoth Lancaster. Mr Wood 
sides with the Doctor, and so do we* 
Half a dozen is a contemptible class, 
except when there are no more than 
half a dozen boys fit to be put into 
the same class. Mr Wood simdders 
—as well ho may— at the tremendous 
no»e that would envelope a great 
number of such small classes, especU 
ally if all these^ According to the Lan* 
castrian fashion, were reading at the 
same time. Besides, (an objection 

more vital,) how could you get a suf- 
ficient supply of fit monitors to con- 
duct the system ? On the excellence 
of the monitors almost all depends ; 
hut, triple or quadruple their num- 
ber, and all power of selection would 
be taken from the master, and many 
of the monitors would be pretty fel- 
lows indeed. Of the clasaification of 
the pupils, the principle is exceUenU 

** In determining the elm io which 
any individual pupil should eHher be ori- 
ginally posted or subsequeiiiy removed, 
tlie natural criterion obviously is neither 
hia oge, nor the length of time he has 
been under tuition, but hU actual pro- 
ficiency. When a child, accordingly, is 
introduced into the Sessionul School, 
trial is first made of liis qualificatfons, hi 
order to determine in whicb class be 


should be fdaeod. This is aometuaes iiu 
easy matter to decide, and we doubt not 
the decision has, in the very thresholdi 
given umbnige to many a parent. * My 
laddie: we are not unfrequently told, < was 
in the hommest class at bis last sdbooi; 
be had long been oot o* the Hitde and 
was in the * Beauties he can say a* /Ae 
quetiionss and be was throi^h a* the 
book in the cootUing/ ^ Notwithstanding 
this profession, the alleged proficient it 
sometimes found quite incapable of read- 
ing our most simple and introductory 
book, of understanding a single syllable 
of his catechism, or of performing the 
most eieoicututy operation of arithmetic, 
lie is oocordliigiy of course placed in the 
class where he is most likely to receive 
improvement, without regard to his for- 
mer high pretensions. But his continn- 
ance in this class depends entirely upon 
his subsequent progress. If it be found, 
that he so far outstrips all his companions 
as to stand continually at the top, with- 
out much exertion on his own part, it is 
high time that he should be promoted to 
a superior one, where he may find his 
level, and have all bis energies called 
forth into exertion. If, on the other 
hand, it turn out that he is constantly at 
the bottom of his class, in a hop^ess 
state of inability to compete with his 
present class-fellows, it may prove, and 
in the S.!ssionai School has very fre- 
quently, in such a case, proved of infinite 
advantage to remove him to a lower class, 
where he may be better able to maintain 
his gi^ound. We have sometimes found 

children in the latter situation, who, 
chagrined at not being able to keep up 
witti the class in which they banned 
to be, of tbeoiselvea requested to be ppt 
into a lower. And not unfrequently those, 

who had been so put back, have been able 
ere long to overtake their former com- , 
rades, and to enjoy with them the bene- 
fit of a more equal competition ; where- 
as had they been doomed all along to re- 
tain their original situation, they would 
undoubtedly have lost all heart, and, as 
scholars, have been ruined for life. There 
are some children extremely slow in lay- 
ing the foundation of any branch of edu- 
cation, who, when it has once been laid, 
are no less alert than any of their com- 
panions in roaring the superstructure. 
Sucli diildren require to be kept a much 
kmgertfiiie in the cleasente than those 
Of miore' quick apprenension. Now w , 
ipust be evident, that were both con- 
fltffiM ljp in the same class, cither 

tbe^jihlh* must injuriously be kept back 
on/%^tit of the former ; or else the 
former must be dragged forward blind- 
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fold, and totally ignorant of all that ia 
going on« throng the rest of the course.’* 


The object of the explanatory me* 
thod of instruction^ which has been 
pursued so successfully in the Ses- 
sioNAT. School^ is threefold — Firsts 
to render more eaay and pleasing the 
acquisition of the mechanical art of 
reading ; secondly, to turn to advan* 
the particular instructions con« 
tamed in every individual passage 
which is read ; and, above all, third- 
]y, to give the pupil, by means of a 
minute analysis of each passage, a 
general command of hia own language. 

Of the first of these objects we at 
present say nothing-~cxcept that, at 
the Sessional Scliom, the pupils enga- 
ged in the commonly distressful task 
of learning the mere letters and words, 
wear the happy faces of children en- 
raged at their sports. Instead of being 
harassed by a mere mechanical rou- 
tine of sounds and technicalities, their 
attention is excited, their curiosity sa- 
tisfied, and tlieir fancy even amused. 

As to the second — Along with faci- 
lity in the art of reading, much infor- 
mation is communicated to them 


which is well adapted to their pre- 
sent age, and may be of use to them 
for the rest of their lives. In most 
sdiools, how many fine passages are 
read in the most pompous manner, 
without leaving a single sentiment in 
the mind of the performer ! Here Mr 
Wood tells an amusing and illustra- 
tive anecdote of a gentleman of his ac- 
^aintance, (and we beg leave to say, 
that he may tell it of us — even of us, 
C!hristopber North,) who had been 
vaccustomed to repeat — without the 
'slightest attention to the sense— Gray ’s 
Elegy — ^yes, that eternal Elegy— not 
uficommonW known at sebooi by the 
name of Tlie Curfew^Tolls.” what 
cither curfew or tolls meant, he, (we) 
according to custom, knew nothing. 
He (we) always thought, however, of 
toti-harif, and wondered what sort of 
tol/it were eurfaw^tolla, hut durst not, 
of course, put any idle question on 
such a subject, to the master. The 
original impression, as might be ex- 
pected, remainepl^ and to thi^esent 
4 hour, continuc^ir to haunt him (Us) 
whenever this poem comes to mind. « 

With regard to the third ol^h^Mr 
Wood explains himself tlms 

** Thus, for example, if in any leasoii 
the scholar read of one having * done an 


unprecedented act,* it might be quite suf- 
ficient for understanding the meaning of 
that single passage, to tell him that * no 
other person had ever done the like;* 
but this would by no means fully accom- 
plish the object we have in view. Tlie 
child would thus receive no clear notion 
of the word wijfrecedeiiied, and would 
therefore, in all probability, on the very 
next occasion of its recurrence, or of the 
recurrence of other words from the same 
root, be as much at a loss as before. But 
direct his attention to the three-fold com- 
position of this word, the the jtre, 
and the cede. Ask him the meaning of 
the syllable un in composition, and tell 
him to point out to jrou (or, if necessary, 
point out to him) any other words in 
which it has tliis signification of not, 
(such as uTtcommofiy uncivil,) and, if there 
be leisure, any other syllables which have 
in composition a similar effect, such as 
in, vi'ith all its modifications of ip;, il, im, 
tr, also dis, and nan, with examples. Next 
investigate the meaning of the syllable 
jtre in composition, and illustrate it with 
examples, (such as j/rcoions, ^a^naiure), 
Ihen examine in like manner the mean- 
ing of the syllable cede, and having shewn 
that in composition it generally signifies 
to go, demand the f>ignificatioii of its va- 
rious compounds,^»r<?rt¥/i?, proceed, succcedp 
accede, recede, exccetl, intercede," 

Thus the pupil not only knows the 
word in question, but he has a key to 
a vast variety of other words in the 
language ; in getting which key, he is 
all the while animated and amused. 
There is no feeling of irksome drud- 
gery — and the acquisition beingfou^ 
ed on principle is permanent. It can- 
not be lost. Nor manifestly is it neces- 
sary that every word should be gone 
over in this way, any more than that 
every word should be syntactically 
parsed ; for a single sentence well done 
may prove of the greatest service to 
the s(molar in all his future studies. 

But it may be said — it has been 
said — why, this may be all very well 
with regard to a foreign language, hut 
it is quite superfluous with relation to 
a vernacular tongue. That is a very 
great 

** The hllnUer classes of society, in 
every sermcm which Uiey hear,— in every 
book which they read, however simple, 
and Written peculiarly for their own use, 
—nay, in the Bible itself,— meet with a 
multitude of words and expressions, even 
of frequent occurrence, which, from want 
of such a key, not only lose great ]mrt of 
their force, but are utterly unintelligible. 
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and are often grossly misunderstood. We 
would, ourselves, lja%'e been in a great 

measure ignorant of the full extent of the 
disadvantage under which such persons 
labour in this respect, but for the repre- 
sentations of the lads in our evening 
school, mony of whom were possessed of 
no ordinary abilities, and had received all 
the edncation formerly bestowed on per- 
sons in that rank of life. We were much 
struck, too, with a conversation which 
we had on this subject, on occasion of a 
recent visit to a seminary in Newhaven, 
under the excellent tuition of a young 
man who had received his education in 
the Sessional School. We there met 
with a fishennuri, the parent of one of the 
pupils, well known in the village as one 
of the most respectable, intelligent, and 
well educated of his class, lie evidently 
took a deep interest in our proceedings, 
and, while we were in the act of exami- 
ning the children on the meaning of what 
they had read, he at length broke out in 
nearly the following manner : * Eh, sir, 
you'll not know how little of this 1 un- 
derstand, and how much I miss it: 1 
learned to read like my neighbours, but I 
never learned the meaning, and I find it 
a lutrd thing to turn up the dictionary for 
every word.* ’* 

The truth is, from tlie manner in 
which the education of the lower orders 
has generally been conducted, parents 
in that rank of life have for the most 
part been quite satisfied that their 
children have received a good educa- 
tion when they have been taught to 
rmd, conceiving that this mechanical 
attainment is in some inexplicable way 
or other to act as a charm, though they 
be quite unable to apply it to any be- 
neficial purpose. In good truth, set a 
young learner, or an old one either, 
thus educated, to read any book in 
which words occur unfamiliar to him 
in the narrow range of his every-day 
talk, and he will not understand per- 
haps one word in twenty, and that is 
called reading ! 

But why speak only of the lower or- 
ders ? Go a step higher— and you find 
hundreds and thousands very plea- 
sant ladies and gentlehm||rbo are no 
deacons in their vernaci;[|^ They are 
far indeed from being imstresses and 
masters of their own tongue, how- 
ever glibly they may wag it. Set one 
of them to read rather a difficult ser- * 
inon, on a Sunday evening, and you 
will perceive from a peculiar expres- 
sion of face, that many words— of con- 
siderable importance— 'go in at one 


ear, and out at the other, without 
having deposited — in trafu/itU'^ any 
thing in the shape of an idea. In the 
more advanced classes of all acade- 
mies — grammar-schools, — a portion of 
the time of the lads ought to be de- 
voted to the study of their own lan- 
raage. But the boys, it is said, will 
despise such a clast— and still think 
themselves not in the grammar- 
school,'* but the '' reading-school.** 
Not if the class be taught on right 
principles. Not 

** along with due attention to good 
reading, the understanding of tlie pupils 
be at the same time cultivated, which 
is the best source of that elegant accom- 
plishment; if tliey be made well ac- 
quainted with the full force and mean- 
ing, as well as the grammar, of iheir own 
tongue, and also its connexion with those 
languages which they learn at their other 
hours of study ; if, as they advance, they 
be instructed in the principles and train- 
ed to the practice of composition; and 
if their English reading Ins throughout 
rendered the means of forming their taste, 
and the vehicle of general information.’* 

All judicious mothers do, in fact, 
teach their little ones according to their 
ability, by the explanatory method ; 
and when the time comes, when more 
or all mothers shall themselves have 
been taught by that method, the rising 
generation, before they even go to 
school at all, will know more than they 
now often do after they have been at 
some schools for a year or two years. 
For, in teaching her child to rea£ does 
not the judicious mother take pains 
to shew her child the benefit of read- 
ing,— or rather to make him feel the 
benefit of it ? Would she not, says Mr 
Wood, in picking out for him the 
smallest words, when she comes to the 
w^ord ox, for example, tell him not by 
any rcgular'^'^ definition, but in the 
simplest lan^age, that it meant the 
animal whiai he had so often seen 
grazing in the meadows ? Would she 
not do the same with regard to every 
tree orplant ? Or, as his capacities un- 
folded, would she not gradually pro- 
ceed to communicate to him such 
higher information, asbis lessons might 
auggiit? But nutiiral teaim- 
ihg has been too often banished by 
fgtifimal teaching ; and the meanings 
^'Imds have been less attended to 
'^it^he sounds. Gentle reader ! You 
ban now read excellently well, ami 
are seldom, if ever puzzled to under* 
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Bland even Moga. Batleil Us now-^ 
were you not aeeustomed, when say* 
iiig your lesson^ to mouth out the 
words M fhst as you coold^ with a 
strong but iiofC unpleasant pulpit ac- 
cent, (which, by the way, you still re- 
tain,) and with an indifierence, too, 
and %norance of the meaning of innl- 
titudes of them-^whkb, now that you 
havebecoroe-^by whatmeani we know 
not— « finished scholar— you look back 
upon with shame and astonishment? 

Mr Wood, who frequently enlivens 
his discussions by little apt anecdotes 
and allusions, refers to the account 
which the amiable Murdoch, the pre- 
ceptor of Burns, gives of his own me- 
thod of instruction, which coincides 
remarkably with that practised in the 
Sessional School. 

’ « < The books,* he says, ‘ most fom- 
monly used in the school, were the Spell- 
Book, the New Testament, the Bible, 
Mason's Collection of Prose and Vem^ 
and Fisher’s English (iranimar. They 
(Kobert and Gilbert Burns) committed 
to memory the hymns, and other pocma 
of that collection, with uncommon facility. 
This facility was partly owing to the me- 
thod pursued by their father and me in in. 
Ktructing them, which was to make them 
thoroughly acquainted with the meaning of 
every worn in each sentence, that was to 
he committed to memory.* [Why only in 
these ?] ^ By the by, this may be easier 
done, and at an earlier period, than is ge- 
nerally thought. As soon as they were 
capable of it, 1 taught them to turn verae 
into its natural prose order, sometimes to 
substitute synonymous expressions for 
poetkhl words, and to supply all the el- 
lipses. These, you know, are the means 
of knowing that the pupil understands his 
ai^ior. These are expedient helps to the 
ai&igeioeDt of words in sentences, as well 
as u> a variety of expression.* 

Mr Wood's method of examination 
far exceeds, in accuracy, and compre- 
hensivenes^ even that of Dr Bell. 

^ In the national schools. Dr Bell in- 
troduced a method of exammation, which, 
though not without its use, was obviously 
quite inadequate to accomplimh the objects 
we had in contemplation. In explaining, 
for example, the text^ * On tliese two com- 
mandments bang d) the law and Prophets,* 
which, wc think, A<(ne of those that Miss 
Hamilton tells uslraB all her lifeconneeiw 
ed in half mind with an absurd association^ 
fbtwft hi ettly youth, the exanimatiom* 
acMding to this would in gunera] 

be of the following description: ^IVhat 
Is said of these two commandments V 
‘ The Jaw and the Prophets hang on tlicm.* 


* What are the law and tltC Ptophets said 
to do ?* Tliey hang.' « On what do 
they hang ?’ ^ On these two comniaod- 

ments.’ But of what is meant by ^ the 
Law,’ by the vaoFiiETS uangivg on 
t/te ftpo commandments^ no explanation 
would in all probability be given. We 
shall not say that, untier this system, no 
teacher ever carried the explanation farther 
than we have hsre mentioned. But, after 
the most anxious inquiry at the numerous 
visitors of the Sessional School from Eng- 
land, who take a deep interest in educa- 
tion, We may venture to assert, that the 
contrary is the common, if not the invari- 
able practice. Hence the surprise which 
such visitors express, on examining our 
school, and the extravagant praise which 
they are too apt to bestow upon it. lliTice, 
too, the erroneous tendency on the part of 
those, who know the explanatory mediod 
only on the narrow scale we have just de- 
soribeLl, to think lightly of its importance, 
and to imagine, that it can be carried to 
DO farther extent than that to which they 
have been accustomed.*' 

The meagrencss and insufficiency of 
the method of explanation practised 
under the JMadras system was soon 
apparent. More life and energy was 
infused into it — it was made more ra- 
tional and intellectual — in short, the 
pupil was made to unflt‘rstand as well 
as read, to ufte as well as name his 
tools. It is pleasant to read what foI« 
lows. 

** In accomplishing this object, we were 
in some measure guided by the rccol lec- 
tion of our own early education. How 
different, we well remembered, in point 
both of interest and utility, from the dry 
translatioDs of ordinary teacliers, were 
Dj* Adam’s Jessons, enlivened as they 
were with eveiy species of illustration, 
etynoological, grammatical, historical, an* 
tiquariaii, and geographieajt bearing re- 
ference one while to the sayings of the 
wise ancients, at another time to the 
homely proverbs of our own country. 
How much bettor did his pupils acquire 
a knowledge of the idioms of Che Latin 
language, from the variations, w'bicli he 
required them to make, in tlie construe* 
tion of thq i^Msages which they happened 
to read, fjrom ell the rales in his 
gfammiir! Habile the formal lesaoni^ 
wMch he waa hiioself In the habit of pre- 
eeribing as tasks, from Ims own ezeeUent 
work on lloman Antiquities, were gene- 
ndiy roost irksome, and forgotten almost 
as soon as read, the leseon of to-day ex- 
peUtng that of yesterday from the memo- 
ry, bow much more pleasiagly, distinctly, 
and durably were the same instrifctious 
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impreMed upon the mind ki an incidental 
fornif tlirough Uie mediuiii of the ordinary 
reading f” 

,;We find it impossible— within 
r&|U)nable bounds •>- to explain Mr 
Wood’s mode of teaching the alpha- 
bet— -the reading of words of two syl- 
lables— and then the reading of three. 
A ehapter is given to such explana- 
tion— and none but the silly and the 
shallow will smile at the details. How 
the greater number of children of a 
larger growth” now on the breast, at 
the bar^ in the army and navy— phy- 
sicians, professors, poets, and editors, 
ever came in early life to read words 
not only of two — but absolutely of 
three — nay of four letters, lies far out 
of the region of our conjectures. 
Much misery did they all endure long 
ago — before they knew the word cat, 
for example, when they saw it— with- 
out being in imminent danger of de- 
claring it aloud to the whole school to 
be dog.” To our eyes, in the prime 
or decay of life, these two monosylla- 
bles— cat and dog — are as unlike each 
other as the creatures they severally 
denote ; but it was far otherwise long 
ago; they were then as like each 
other — and tht‘y could not be likcr— 
as “ cow" and nag.” For our own 
parts, we learned to read by a con- 
tinued miracle. We do not doubt 
that in one month of the Sessional 
School, any boy of about the same 
average capacity as ourselves were 
when boys, would be made to read 
not only small single words— but sen- 
tences of small words — far better than 
we could do after a summer and a 
winter’s hammering, frequently with 
a blind headach. We well remem- 
ber that about four-and-twenty of us 
urchins, all in a row, used to keep 
sitting, first on the one hip and then 
on the oilier, with unhappy paper 
concerns held up in both hands till 
they touched our noses, called " Lon- 
don Primers.” Not one in the whole 
class could read a new word— except 
by daring — ^indeed .desperate conjec- 
ture. And yet, the moment one of 
us rose up in his plaee^-fbr of eourse 
the eaeammatiou, as it was colled, went 
on standing, —«ad instead of wasp, 
for example— no easy word— drawl^ 
faesitetin^j and tsemblingly out-^ 

task*'— a very creditable ooi^eelure, 
and no unfidicitoua hypethesia— then 
down came a long black bard lignum 
vitse ruler on Pur head, in the hand 


of a Master of Arts in the University 
of Glasgow, no less distinguished for 
Uie extent of his eruption than the 
gendeness of his tempm>Hmd thus we 
were taught to know wasp” from 

task,” dthough to this day we start 
with horror at the name or nature of 
either— Just as to this day we are lost 
in perplexity at Curfew^tolk. 

Let us come, then, to the chapter 
in which the small student is seen 
employed in the use of his knowledge, 
after he has become master of lessons 
in words of three letters. Then, he is 
no longer allowed to linger on the 
threi^old. No more tables of uncon- 
nected words, nor even any more de- 
tached sentences, are presented to him ; 
but he is now, by the perosal of inte* 
resting and instructim passages, ini- 
tiated into the real benefit, as well as 
the practices of reading. He is fur- 
nished with the means— small as they 
appear to be— of knowledge— which, 
even in his case, is felt to be bodi 
pleasure and power. 

Hie first passages, indeed, consist of 
words having not more than four letters : 
but, without any perceptible injury to 
the instruction, the children are in this 
form presented with a pretty long pas- 
sage on God» and with the histories of 
Aimm and J£vb, Cain and Abei., and 
Noah. We may here remark, that we 
have found no narratives more pleasing 
to children, than tliose which relate to 
tile antediluvian and patriarchal ages. 
Both tlie manner and the incidents related 
possess a simplicity peculiarly delightful 
at their years. And when we tell them 
that such narratives are to he found Sn tlie 
Bible, they naturally contract a desire to 
become acquainted with the other con- 
tents of that sacred volume. 

" From the article on God we extract 
the following paragraph, in order to illus- 
trate our mode of explanation in use at 
this stage. 

* God bids the sun to rise, and be 
bids it set. He doth give the rain and 
the dew to wet the soil ; and at his will 
it is made dry. The heat and the cold 
come from liiaa. He dqth send the snow, 
and the ice, and the hail; and, at his 
word, they melt away. He now bids the 
tree to put on its leaf, but ere long he 
wiH bid tiie leaf to, and make the 
Wee 40 be bare. H^ids 4be wind to 
blow, and it is he who bids it to be calm. 
*He sets a door, ae it were, on the sea; 
and eaye to it, thus far only must thou 
eomo.* 

« On the above passage, the ebUd is 
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axlkod some such questions as the fbllow-> 

ing : Who bids the sun to ‘rise ?' Wbat 

is meant by the eun rising ? Where it 
rises ? Wlien it rises ? Wbat its rising oc- 
casions? Who bids it \8et?' What is 
meant by setting? Where it sets? When 
it sets? What its setting occasions? What 
is meant by * dew?* What is meant by 

* soil ?* What good is done by wetting tite 
soil ? When * the tree puts on its leaf?' 
Wbat is meant by tbe leaf ‘ fading,' and 

* the tree being bare ?* Wlicn this hap- 
pens? What is * snow/ and * ice/ and 

* hail ?* What causes them ? Who sends 
the cold ? What makes them * melt ?* 
W'ho sends the heat ? What is meant by 
the word * calm ?* What is meant by say- 
ing, * He sets a door on the sea ?* [Here 
we may remark in passing, that children 
come both to understand and to relish a 
figurative expression, much sooner than 
we might naturally be led to imagine.] 
When the passage is concluded, the child 
may be asked. Who does all these things 
of which he has been reading? and, What 
he thinks of one, who can do all these 
things, and is so wise and so good as to 
do them ? None of the questions, how- 
ever, aic put in any one form, but vary 
according to the nature of the answers 
received. In nothing has the skill of our 
monitors been more admired by strangers, 
tluin in this adaptation.'* 

Articles arc next admitted, contain- 
ing skv letters, in which they revert to 
Scripture History — that of Abraham 
and Lot, and so on and on, as they 
become familiar with words — through 
that of Isaac and Jacob, and Esau, and 
J osepb. These histories presen t them 
with much useful instruction in tlie 
department of Natural History. 

The various lessons, or readings, arc 
from the First and Second Book, com* 
piled or rather composed for the school. 
The children have not these books at 
home. They are all the property of 
the school, and remain there. The 
whole information, therefore, which 
the children communicate to quespons 
put to them, has been acquired A-om 
the reading in school, and from the 
previous examination of their young 
teachers. There is a spedmen of some 
of the questions put — in presence of 
strangers, to a ve^ young class taught 
by § mouitoi:, without any other aid 
the little histories themselves, 

^contained in his hook, and the previous 
general training which he had himself^ 
undergone. In every one case the ques* 
tions were correctly answered by one 
orotlier of the boys in the class, and in 


the greater number of instances by 
tbe boy to whom the question was 
first addressed. The few failures were 
almost entirely on the part of chfl- 
dren, who had not enter^ the schpbl, 
at the time when part of the leseohs, 
to which the examination exten4edj 
was read by the rest of tbe class. 

Several other examples of reading 
lessons are given^and we quote^as 
a good one — the introduction of the 
article on glass. 

“ ‘ Vou have already, in the course of 
this little work, read of several very extras 
ordinary changes, which human art and in- 
genuity have been able to make upon na- 
tural productions. Vou have heard of the 
shroud of a worm in its lifeless state, of the 
fruit of one plant, and tbe fibres of another, 
being all converted into arltcles of dress for 
human beings. But perhaps none of these 
transformations has surjirtsed you more 
than that which you are now to hear of. 
Would you believe that so clear and beau- 
tiful an article as glass, could be made out 
of so gross a substance as sand ? Vet it is 
the fact, that glass is made by mixing sand 
with the ashes of certain burnt plants, and 
exposing them to a strong fire/ 

On this ]>assage the child, besides de- 
scribing generally how gl iss is made, is 
asked. What is meant by ‘ art?* What 
is meant by ^ human art and in&tetiiiity ?* 
AVhatare ^ natural productions ?* Can you 
tell me any of them ? What is a ‘ shroud ?* 
What worm has its slirouil ‘ converted in- 
to an article of dress r’ Can you tell inti 
the various changes through which that 
worm passes ? Do you know any of the 
uses to which silk is put ? What plant is 
it of which the fruit is converted into an 
article of dress > Are there more than one 
kind of cotton plant ? Which is the best ? 
Do you know any thing that is made of 
cotton ? Can you tell me any plant of 
which ^ the fibiet arc converted into ap ar- 
ticle of dress ?* Do you know any piece 
of dress that is made of flax ? Do you re- 
member the various hands through which 
the flax must pass before it becomes a shirt ? 

Wliat do you mean by ‘ transformations ?’ 
What is meant by a * gross substance V *’ 
Ac. 

After finishing the second book, the 
dhildrcn, besides Scripture, which is 
in regular use in all tbe higher class* 
es, read the "National School Col* 
lection," originally eompiled, like all 
the other books of the series, for the 
use of this seminary. This compila* 

tion consists of religious and moral 
instruction, a mllection of fables, de* 
Bcription of animals, places, manners, 
and historical passages, and other use- 
ful and intereaUng hiformation for 
10 
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outh. Ati tlic pupils advance in each 
ook — each passage^ besides being fill- 
ip explained in alj its bearings upon 
the 6ul][ject in question^ is subjected 
to a still more minute analysis^ than 
had been practised in its former stage^ 
with the view of giving them the full 

command of their own language, and 
ouch general information as the pas- 
sage may suggest. 

It has, it seems, been argued 
against the system by persons who 
never were in the Sessional School in 
their lives, that though the pupils are 
taught, perhaps, the meaning of worda, 
they are not enabled by such means to 
comprehend the grnrnil arope of the 
passages which they read. By the 
way, General Scope*" is an old ve- 
teran, who has seen a great deal of 
active service, fought in many cam> 
paigns — and to storm strong fortresses 
often has he been sent at the head of the 
forlorn hope. General Scope, then, is 
bometliiug formidable and fearful, and 
not a little inyfiterious in liis very name. 
Ask not a mere boy-— but any man, if 
he understands General Scope/' and 
lie will be sliy of saying “ Yes.*' 
'i’his being the cafte, in fairness we 
ought not to insist on all the little 
fellows in tiie Scjssional School inuler- 
staiidiiig (unieral Scope.** A wise- 
acre iiiiglu purzle tbein not a little, 
iind a wis(’;;cre migbl be not a little 
pu/./.l('d by them in return. No doubt, 
they, just hki their elders, seem toknow 
— think they know— not a few things, 
of which they are ignorant — but what 
then ? Is it not sufficient that the 
boys thus taught, probably know much 
more, and tliat more much better, than 
boys of tlieir own age who are taught 
in any other school in Scotland ? That 
ihey know tw'ico ns much this inoiuli 
as they ditl the month before — and so 
on for a year or two — till they leave the 
school, fifty times better informed than 
when they tiitcr4'd it, and with good 
liabits instead of bad — cheerful and 
plc.iseil — themselves full of gratitude 

and forward-looking hopes— yet not 
rnanniivins— by no means mannikins 
—but simple sportful boys sstill— and, 
BO natural has their progrcps hecn/fdt 
to be, not in the least wondering 

Tliat one small head should carry all, 

they know ?’* 

Mr Wood, besides modestly appeal- 
ing, which he may well do, to the mul- 
titudes who have visited the Sessional 
school,and especially to those who have 
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'examined thepupBs, wbeiherthe^ have 

often elsewnere -met with children 

who entered more completely into the 
spirit of what they readi or could give 
a more accurate and clear account of it 
to others — tells one or two most beau- 
tiful little anecdotes, in proof of the 
clear understanding of the pupils. 
One ^ntleman of talent and virtue 
had his doubts, and selected a passage 
of Dr Johnson on ''the varying aspect 
of nature, as well adapted to man's 
love of novelty,” and examined upon 
its import the /ea.9i, though certainly 
not the lowettt, boy in the class. Our 
sense of delight,'^ quoth the Doctor, 

is in a great measure comparative, 
and arises at once from the sensations 
which we feel, and those which we 
remember.” Now, What,” said the 
gentleman to the little boy, do you 
mean by our sense of delight being 
comparative i” We enjoy health 
a great deal better when wc have been 
sick,” answered the little boy — thus 
s(»Cdking ill the spirit of a beautiful 
passage in Gray's Ode to V^icissitude. 

Pray, then, put into other lan- 
guage, ‘ t1»e sensations which we feel, 
and those wc remember.' " And in- 
stantly the little boy improved, in our 
opinion, on the style of Dr Samuel 
Johnson—^* Present and past sensa- 
tions.” That wc call a pretty little 
antedote. 

On a different occasion, a person of a 
different character, a stranger, under- 
took to question a little boy on his 
opinions respecting the value of natu- 
ral tiieology 1 He seemed, says Mr 
Wood mildly, very strongly impressed 

with the opinion, that in order to ex- 
alt revelation, it is necessary to main- 
tain, that there is no such thing at 
all as natural religion. On occasion 
of some mention being made of the 
ancient philosophers, in a passage 
which one of the boys wus reading, 
he asked one of them — a blind bog of 
tvn ymm of ago — What tlid their 
philosophy do for them ?” The blind 
boy was silent. Did it,** resumed 
the examiner, lead them to any 
knowledge of religion ?” The blind 
bog of ton years of age opened his lips, 
and sitidf “ They had no right know- 
ledge of God.** — But coukl they,*' 
rejoined the visitor, in a marked tone 
of disapprobation, be said to bare 
any knowledge of God at all ?” After 
a inoineiit's thought, the blind boy of 
ten years of age answered, Yes !**— . 

Q 
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" That/’ observed the gentleman, 
turning to Wood, is by no means 
a right answer.” — “ Have you any 

reason,” said Air Wood, gently to his 
pupil, for making that answer?” — 
“ Yes.” — What is it The little 
blind boy, ton years of age, laying an 
emphasis on the right words, replied. 

The Apostle Paul, in the 1st of the 
Homans, says, that when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God.” 
We called the former anecdote a pret- 
ty— -*this is a noble one. Nothing in- 
deed can be more affecting. 

The unhappy man, wc hope, slunk 
out of the sehuol under the rebuke of 
the little blind boy, whose outward 
eyes God had e.\tinguished, but given 
him, for holiest and happiest comfort, 
the clear inward eyes — the spiritual 
eyes that see things invisible to the 
material senses — whose orbs “ no drop 
serene” ever veils, and wdien they shut 
on earth, open next moment in hea- 
ven ! 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
either Mr Wood or his little blind boy 
of ten years of age, trusted too much 
to natural religion. For, had the 
tkman (we take the liberty of putting 
that word in italics) thought projuT, 
says he, to press the conversation far- 
ther, as we in con8e(|uence tli ought it 
necessary to do on the following Sun- 
day, he would have been quite satis- 
fiod, that our pupils re by no means 
impressed with any undue or too fa- 
vourable estimate of the extent of re- 
ligious knowltdge possessed by the 
wisest heathens, nor were at all in- 
sensible to the infinitely superior a<f- 
vantages in this res}»ect, which may 
be enjoyed by the j/oorest cliiid in a 
Christian land ! It soon became de- 
sirable to furnish the scholars with an 
additional book, wdiich might afiord 
them more interest and information 
than could be expected from the con- 
tinuetl perusal of those with winch 
they were already familiar. The de- 
sideratum was supplied by the publi- 
cation of Instructive Extracts, com- 
prising Ueligiotts and JMoral Instruc- 
tion, Natural History, Elementary 
Science^ Aceounts of Remarkable Per- 
sons, Places, Manners, Arts, and In- 
cideiite, with [A Selection of Passages 
from tile British Poets.” 

No articles, it appears, have been 
studied with greater avidity, or have 
been more thoroughly understood, than 

those which treat of the mechatiical 


powers, and other elementary science. 
As a si)ecimen of the method of exa- 
mination employed in this depart- 
ment, we annex the following. 

** What is necessary to put a body in 
motion ? What property of the body is 
it which rendL-rs force iiuvMsury in sueli u 
cahc ? W^ill a body go quicker of itself?* 
or slower ? or stop If H'hy then does a 
marble rolled along the floor first go slower, 
and at length stop altogether ? On what 
two circulll^tanceh does the force of a mo- 
ving body depend How then can you 
increase the force of the same body ? If 
two bodies move quite round the same 
centre within the same time, Imve they the 
same velocity ? or which has ilie greater if 
Do yon know any incchttfueal power that 
acts upon this principle? \Vhat is a 
LEVER ? How many kinds of lever arc 
there ? What is the first kind ? ('an you 
give me any exaniplts of its appbcatinii ? 
Jn what proportuiii is power gained by the 
use of tills lever ? In raising a licavy coal 
with a poker, whether will it be easier 
done by aj>plying the hands near the ribs, 
or at the extremity of the poker ? VVJiy ? 
If the arms of a just balance be each di- 
vided into the Aiime number of equal parts^ 

how many ounas at the dd division from 
the fulcrum on one .side, will be bulmccd 
by J> ounces at the 2d 4>n the other ? |or 
any similar question wlucli a stranger may 
propose. I niethoi) of tU N'ctnig f.il 'l. 

hal.uices dws tins suggest ? Do you knou 
any kind of balance formed upon this prin- 
ciple, by wliich you may weigli all articles 
with one weight ? D^seiibe liic ^fnhinrU^ 
(Jan you give me any iiist.mee of a liouhlo 
lever of the lirst kind ? j.si /vs-oy, for ex- 
ample. | M'hat is ibt tarohd lewr r L’ai: 
you give an exanijde of it / low hat pro- 
portion ia power g.iiuid by the use of ibis 
lever? In nu^ving a heavy door, hnw ill 
do It wiili the greatest faiiliry ? M'liy 'r 

<’an you give any exanjple of a double 
lever of the 2d kind ? (nut -crackers for 
extiinplc.) Wliat is the :jd kind of lever ? 
Jlow is pow'cr attected hy it ? Why ? 
i.'un you give an example If ytui wi^h 
to raise bodies to a greater height than the 
lever can accomplish, what other mecha- 
nical powers must be resorted u» ? What 
do you mean by the U'lii.Lr aso axle ? 
On whut principle does it operate ? (Jan 
you give any example of it ? How is its 
power increased ? In drawing up water 
from a well by means of this power, does 
the operation grow easier or more dJfficull 
as it udvaricus ? W'hy ? AV'lmt is a pu 1 ,- 
ley ? Is any jiower gained hy cniploy- 
.ting a fu'al pulley ? IVhat in the use of 
it ? I.S any power gained by the u.se of a 
movable pulley ? or what ? On what 
principle does the movable pulley act ? 
Can you illustrate the double velocity of 

the moving power in this case ? What in 
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tills case supports the weight? If two 
Rucli pulleys be combined, what power 
will be gaineil ? If six, what will be the 
result ? M'hat circumstance, in a certain 
degree, disturbs all the calculations with 
regard to the precise power gained by this 
and other machinery ?’* 

Jntho Sessional School, greatand un- 
ceasing attention is paid to Grammar. 
And pray, it may be asked. What use 
can grammar be of to poor people ? 
Why, as much — sometimes more — 
and of the same kind — as to rich peo- 
ple. Its chief value lies, in its enabling 
us to understand wbat we read. Every 
sentence, at all inverted or involved, 
hds been observed by IMr Wood to be 
a stumbling block in the way of a 
child striving to understand. A lad 
once said to him, that he had never 
himself understood the metre trans- 
lation of the Psalms, until the ac- 
quaintance which he there received 
with the principles of grammatical 
construction, enabled him to turn them 
into the ordinal y ])rosi‘ arrangement, 
and that he feh the same thing in 
some degiX'C, witli respect to sermons. 
There can be no doubt — surely — that 
a knowledge of grammar must enable 
a man to know any discourse at all 

in a diflerent stylo of language from 
every-day talk in the shop or at the 
fireside, a hundred times bettor, than 
any man of isjiial natural vigour of 
mind altogether ignorant of it. Clould 
any of us, without impaired'facultics, 
totally forget all our grammar, liow' we 
should J tare at a great preacher, or a 
f-mall onocitlier — aiidin whatapiiliiful 
.ind perplexing glifnmer and gloom, 

should we suddenly find all our powers 
of apprehension involved ! Why, you 
may speak to some men in the lower 
orders, i'or hours, on very plain and 
simple matters, and they come to un- 
derstand you about as well as a post. 
This does not arise from stUfiidity— 
for they arc jicrhaps ingenious men in 
their professi,on — but they have no 
grammar,'' and wonder what tile 
deuce you,— who haye, we shall sup- 
pose, some little, — would be saying, if 
you could speak like themselves ; for, 
granting even that they have been 
told, and believe, that you are a scho- 
lar, they cannot, or will not, make 
mental effort sufficiently strong to en- 
able them to think that you are not 
talking u parcel of sad nonsense. It is 
certaiulf desirable that human beings 
should, as general!]^ as possible, be 


able to hold oral, or written commu- 
nication with each other and, for 
such pleasing and useful purpose, no- 
thing, ill our humble opinion, like 
grammar. If we seem to treat the sub- 
ject too jocularly, do only think a mo- 
ment on the idcots who can see no use 
in teaching the lower orders how to 
be intelligible to the upper, and vice 
verad — and indeed to themselves ; for 
there is perpetual blundering, and 
badgering in consequence of that blun- 
dering— many mistakes, and not a few 
lies, daily disturbing and infesting 
humble life, from the want of gram- 
mar — that is, the proper and the ra- 
tional use of speech. 

But how shall grammar be taught ? 
That's the rub. Can it only be ac- 
quired by the memory arising from 
rules ? From tlie tyranny of Dr Syn- 
tax } Mr Wood remembered too well 
bis own gross ignorance of grammar, 
when a little boy at school, and it could 
not excel our own, in spite of all that 
horrid and hideous committing to me- 
mory. (), dear ! “ getting off by heart 
— a task which, in spite of our de- 
light in angling, and other rural 
amusements, did ofun make us wish 
that we never liad been born ! lie tells 
a good story of the jiroficieiicy made 
in grammar by the scholars generally, 
ill the school in which he received, 
what ivcre facetiously called, we pre- 
sume, the elements of his educa- 
tion.” 

Nor could we avoid frequently calling 
to recollection a singular, but now highly 
iiiMiiictirc incident, wliich occurred in this 
btugc of our education. In going over the 
grammar as usual, the boy at the head of 
our class was asked, ** Wliat is an article ?* 
to which he orthodoxly replied, ^ An article 
IS a particle, which* does something or other 
that w'c do not at this moment precisely re- 
collect, adding, of course, iu the usual man- 
ncr, as a part of the definition, ^ as, there is 
the lady 1 saw at church yesterday/ lly 
some cxtraordinaTy accident, our worthy 
teacher, on tlie particular occasion of which 
wc are now speaking, contrary to all his 
ordinary practice, asked, * What is the ar- 
ticle in that example ?* to wh&h the boy 
replied, ‘An article is a particle, which,* Ac. 
• But what,’ rejoined the master, ‘ is tJie 
particular article in that passage ‘ An 
artj^lc is a particle,* was ag:tin and again tlie 
reply. The next boy was now applied to, 
who insisted that the dux was quite right, 
and that it was in that way in his book. A 
similar attempt at procuring on answer was 
made all round the class, and with a similar 
Wimt of success. The attempt was at length 
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abandoned. We were permitted ever after- 
wards to repeat our grammar tasks, with- 
out being aiij more annoyed with trouble- 
some questions, which were not in the book. 
And It was not until a Tery long time af- 
terwards, that we could discover, what 
crotchet the good old man had taken on this 
siugular occasion.'* — pp- 214, 2iri. 

That there should be no such scene 
as this ever acted in the Sessional 
School, Mr Wood adopted what may 
be called the tuflnctirc method — that 
is to siy, he attempted to make them 
acquainted merely with some of its 
leading principles, by illustrations 
from the passages which they haij- 
pened lo read. At first, grammar — the 
pure grammar of their own vernacu- 
lar tongue, without reference to the 
peculiarities of other languages — was 
confined exclusively to the highest 
clas.s, then cxteiidwl hy degrees to the 
second, third, and fourth classes. 

To understand Mr Wood's very 
simple and efficacious method of teach- 
ing grammar, we must give a very 
long extract. — 

** In order to illustrate our method of 
teaching grammar, let us take the com- 
mencement of a passage in the school 
collection. * The grandest, the most sul)- 
lime, and extraordinary object, we have 
yet seen, is Fingai’s Cave, in the isle of 
Staflfa. It is a natural grotto of stupen- 
dous size, formed by ranges of columns,* 
&c. If the class be only commenemg 
tliis study,afcer telling then) that all names 

are nouns, we de.^irc them to pick out the 
nouns in the passage before them : when 
the first l)oy will give ‘ object,* the second 
* Fingars',’ the tiiird *• cave, and so forth, 
till they have exhausted the remaining 
nouns, * isle,* ‘ Slaffa,* ‘ grotto,* ‘ size,’ 
‘ ranges,’ * columns,’ When they are a 
little farther advanced, the first buy at the 
time of naming the noun ‘object,* will be 
Obked why it is * object,* and not ob}ecls^ 
and the distinction of «ingu/ar arid itlural 
will be pomted out to liim, and so on 
with the rest. After a little time, in place 
of putting the question in tliiM form, the 
boy wit) be asked at once whether tiie 
noun is singular or plural ? why ? and 
what it would have been if it had been 
plural ? As soon as these words singu- 
lar and plural are so familiar, as not only 
to be easily distinguished from each other, 
Imt readily brought to recollection, the 
question id put in this form, Of wnat 
nmiJber is oitject f why ? &c. A similar 
process is observed with regard to the 
Gendert. I’he Casci, as we observed, are 
at this period omitted. 


** After the class have been for a sufii • 
cieiit time exercised exclusively on nouns, 
they next take tlie AiiTiri.i:s along with 
them. After their nature, object, and 
distinction, have been explained, the hoys 
are then called upon to point out tiie ar- 
ticles conthined in the particular passage. 
Alter the first boy has given ‘ the,’ he is 

asked what every article is prefixed to ? 
what noun * the’ is prefixed to in the 
present instance? wlwit would be the dif- 
ibrence het\vct*ii * the object,’ and an ob- 
ject? uitd the distinction between the 
finite and in(Uf>iitc article is then explain- 
ed. As the cliiirlren become better ac- 
qiiuinted with this distiticlioii, they arc 
asked at oticc, Whether ‘ the* is the de- 
JinUe or tntUJiniL- article ? and, when tlicsc 
terms are .sutheietuly taniiiiar to them to 
be brought easily to rccol lection, the ques- 
tion is put geTiciully, What kind of urti- 
cle is * the ?* What other kind of article 
is there ? The second boy is in like 

iimuiier called upon to mention the next 
article in the passage, which also happens 
to be ‘ the,’ and to be connected with 
the same noun ‘ object.’ 'J’lic third hoy 
will. III like manner, menlion the snhse- 
queiit article ‘ the,* and its connexiou 
with the noun ‘ isle,’ And the fourth 
will give the arllele * a,’ and mention at 
the same time its conntvioii with the 
noon * grotto.’ (n this last case, in iid- 
Uiiion to the former quesnons, the child 
will he asked wiiy the article here is ‘a.' 
and not tm. 

A DJI c'j follow next in order. Af- 
ter buMiig pointed nut the ditfbreriee he- 
twi,xt these and siihstHniive nouns, and 
the manner in wliich the turmer are em- 
ployed to qualify the latter, tin- (‘iiiJdren 
arc required u'i'i<Ui7n to pou.t (uit the dif- 
ferent adject ivcK in the paN-^age. Tliufi 
the first hoy will give ‘ grandest.* He is 
then asked what every adjective quali- 
fies? what noun ‘ grand est’ here quali- 
fies ; and, when the pupil is autticieiitly 
advanced to be aide to iinderstuiid the 
degrees of comptirisoii, he is further ask- 
ed of what degree of comparison ‘ grand- 
est* is ? w'hat it would have been if it had 
been jxtsitivc F and whnt if it hud been 
comparotiof ? In like inuiincr the other 
adjectives, ‘ sublime,’ ‘ extraordinary,* 
‘ natural,* * stupendous,* are succe.ssively 
disposed of. 

r«oNOUNH are next explained, and the 
children being called upon to mcnlloii 

the first one in the passage, the boy at 
the top answers ‘ we.* He is then u.sked 
what a pronoun is used in place of? and 
what * we’ is put for in this passage ? 
wliut kind of pronoun it is ? of what num~ 

her ? why ? and what it would fcve been 
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if it had been singular f The next boy, 
having in like manner given the pronoun 
* it,* is asked what it is used in place of? 
what kind of a pronoun it is ? of what 
gendar ? why ? wlmt it would have been 
if it had been fentirdne ? and what if it 
Jiud been mascvline ? of whut number \t 
is ? why ? and what it would have be«i 
if it had been plural ? 

“'J’heVLHBand rAimciPLr. follow next 
Their nature and object having been ex- 
plained, the children arc called upon to 
select the first verb in the passage, which 

‘ have/ When they are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the nature of the verb it- 
self, they are farther instructed about its 
different variations. Thus in the present 
iiiHtHiice the child, who has given the 
word * have,* is next a‘'ked of what miMtl 
it is ? and why ? of what time ? what it 
would have been if it had been past time ? 
of what numhrr ? why ? of whutpcr^ui ? 
and wli> ? Tlie bccond boy, having in like 
raannor given the verb ‘ is,* is asked of 
what mmd it is? why? and what it would 
have been if it bad been subjunctive ? of 
what ittur ^ and what it would have been 
if It bad biTii pu^t, of pieSent ? of 

wbi'jt number? why? and wlwu it would 
have been if it liiid been plural? ofwliat 
person? wbyV wliat it would have been 
it it had been of tlie second person? and 
what it it li.id been ot {hv /h'st ? 'riie pur- 
tii’iples will ilieii b‘* selected j uiid the 
hoy who mentions ‘ seen* is asked whe- 
ther it is tlie present or the past pnr- 
ticipli*''^ what It would have been if it had 
been the other puiiieipleV and what it it 
hud been the pad time of tlie verb ? “J’lie 
partieiple ‘ formed’ will then be disposed 
of in like rniiiiiier. 

“ 1*111 i*osnit)NS are next explained and 
seleered. The first boy, having made 
mention of ‘ in,* is asked wliat every pre- 
position is placed before ? and before 
whiit noun ‘ in’ is here placed ? The like 
inquiry is made with regard to tlic pre- 
pusiiioiis * of and * by.’ 

“ Tlie pupils, being now made ac- 
quainted with verbs and prepositions, are 
at length in u condition to understand the 
nature and object of cases, which are 
therefore explained to them. In addition, 
accordingly, to the other questions regard- 
ing nouns and pronouns, those which re- 
late to their cases are now asked. Thus, 
of what case is ‘object?’ wliy? Ofyvhat 
case is the pronoun * we ?’ why ? what if 
it had been objective ? what if it had been 
po,mnoe ? Ot what cane is the noun * Fin» 
gal's ?' Of what number is it ? what would 
liavc been the difference if it had been 
the jdural possessive ? what if it had been 

the plural o^eclive f what if it hod been 


the plural nominjativc ? Of what case is 

* cave?' why ?<--•[ And here, if the child 
be sufficiently advanced, he may be far- 
ther called upon to enumerate, in his pwn 
way, the various occasions on which a 
nominative case is used.]— Of what case 
is ‘ isle ?* why ? what other words be- 
sides prepositions govern an objective 
case? Of what case is ' it?’ why? what 
if it had been possessive? what if it had 
been ohjcctu'c ? So also with regard to the 
other nouns and pronouns. 

“ 'J'he pupils are next instructed in the 
nature of Advibbs, and the distinction 
betwixt tliem and adjectives. Having 
mentioned the word ‘ most* as the first 
advcib in the passage, they are next ask- 
ed what words the adverb is used to qua- 
lify ? what W'ord the adverb ‘ most* here 
qualifies? what degree of comparison 
‘ most’ is ? what is the positive ? what 
the comparative ? whether ‘ must* is ever 
any other part of speech ? whether they 
can give any example of this ? wliy the 
word is an adjective in the example so 
given? The children will then be re- 
quired to point out the next advt?rb in 
tlio pttssaer, which is ‘jet,’ With re- 
gard to this word, it tlu'y had previously 
been made acquiiintcd witii con.iuiictions, 
we bhould liavo asked, whether it is ever 
any othei part of speech? and when? 

The next part of •«peceh to which 
^the pupil’s attention is particularly call- 
ed is the CoNJrNCTiDN, of which, in the 
jirescnt i*ase, they will give as an exam- 
ple the woid *' mill,’ and be required to 
say what it connects. 

“ Jntekjixtions form the last subject 
of consideruiioii ; and as these but raicly 
occur in the course of ordinary reading, 
it becomes necessary to furnish extrane- 
ous examples. 

“ After the children have learned all 
the parts of speech, or at least all the 
principal ones, the practice of classing the 
Mime parts of speech is entirely dropt, 
and ouch word is parsed according to the 
common method in its own order. Thus 
‘ the,* the definite article prefixed to * ob- 
ject ;* * grandest,’ an adjective in the 
superlative degree qualifying ‘ object ;* 
' the,’ the definite article prefixed to * ob- 
ject;* ‘ most,' an adverb in the superla- 
tive degree qualifying * sublime ‘su- 
blime,* an adjective qualhying ‘ object ;* 
‘ and,* a conjunction connecting ‘ su- 
blime’ and ‘ extrnordiitary ‘ object,' a 
noun, neuter, singular, nominative to 

* is ;* * we,* a personal pronoun, plural, 
nominative to ‘ have ;* ‘ have,* a verb, 
indicative mood, present time, plural 
number, and first person ; ‘ yet,* an ad- 
verb qualifying ‘ seen ;* * is,* a verb, in- 
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dieatire mood, present, singular, third 
person ; * FingaVs,* a noun, masculine, 
poseessiye, singular; • cave,* a noun, 
neuter, nominative, because it follows 
the verb * is* preceded by a nominative ; 
‘ in,’ a preposition governing ‘ isle;* 

* the,* the definite article prefixed to 

* isle * isle,* a noun, neuter, singular, 
otijective, governed by the preposition 

* in ;* * of,* a preposition governing * Staf- 
fs;* * Staffs,' a noun, neuter, singular, 
objective, governed by the preposition 
‘ of.* This routine, however, is very 
often broken in upon, (much oftener, in- 
deed, than otherwise,) as the state of the 
class, the particular answer given, or any 
other circumstances, may suggest the pro- 
priety of more particular question^.** 

In no other department is the pro« 
ficiency of the hoys in the Sessional 
School, more striking than in arith- 
metic. 

Some of the boys multiply the 
longest line of figures by another 
figure— quite according to the com- 
mon method — with perfect accuracy, 
in less than half a second to a figure, 
lliat is to say, they will multiply such 
a line of figures as 

7,685928,165487,938764, 
by 7, 8, or any other figure, in less 
than the sixth part of a minute. From 
such a line they will ftubtract another 
of the same length, in the ordinary 
way, in about seven seconds ; and if 
allowed to perfonn the operation from 
left to right, while the question is un- 
der dictation — though it should he 
dictated with a rapidity wliich would 
not permit any one to take down 
merely the original figures — they will 
present the whole operation, both 
question and answer, in scarcely one 
second from the time of announcii^ 
the last figure. In udditUmy they wDl 
sum tip seven lines of eight figures 
each, in the ordinary way, in less than 
one-third of a minute ; and if allowed 
to perform the operation while the 
question is dictating, in about three 
seconds. All other calculations they 
perform with proportional celerity. 
These modes of working during dic- 
tation— ^aUowed — are sugges- 
tions of thm own in their zeal to sur- 
pass esoh other, and not taught by 
the master. 

While the principles, and various 
processes for carrying these principles 
into efifect, have been explained, the 
application of these principles, and 
the selection of the particular opera- 


tion, are, in each case, left to the pu- 
pils themselves, who frequently de- 
vise new combinations, and far snort- 
er and easier methods, than have oc- 
curred to theMaster. In many schools, 
a quite opposite practice prevails. 1 n 
these, upon the same principle by 
which the pupil is compelled to re- 
peat every rule in the same undevi- 
ating words, and to give every trans- 
lation in precisely the master's own 
language, he is also required to per- 
form every arithmetical calculation in 
the particular manner, which has 
been peremptorily enjoined by the 
master, or has been prescribed in some 
particular book. Mr Wood, on 

the contrary, the scholar is not only 
permitted, but encouraged, to take his 
own way ; and, accordingly, out of 
half a dozen of boys performing the 
same calculation, it not un frequently 
hap]:>ens, that no two of them have 
been following the same method. 

The nientaf ariihmvtU' of the Ses- 
sional School is carried on as nearly 
as possible after the ordinary principles 
of slate arithmetic. The detail of the 
method is as complete as may be— 
the powTr acquired is surprising. Ti’he 
experinuiit was, of course, at first con- 
fined to the higlicst class, and rcachc'<l 
no farther than the easier questions, 
What is the price of so many yards at 
80 many shillings? or at O's. Hd., :5s. kl., 
and Is. 8d., the integral parts of a 
pound ^ but was afui wards gradually 
extended to more difficult question?!, 
such a« the price of 272 yards at lO'fil, 
Mr Wood originally hatl no difficulty 
in making the calculations himself 
mentally along with the children, but 
this he was soon obliged to give up, 
and to resort to the slate. This, too, 
he ere long discovered would not an- 
swir,asthc children performed the cal- 
culation so much more rapidly, that 
much time was unnecessarily lost. 
He then, in self-defence, thought of 
resorting to the “ Ready Reckoner/* 
which hfts ever since been employed 
as the principal Catechism in such 
matters. Those who have never had 
an opportunity of witnessing the per- 
formances of these children in mental 
arithmetic, may form some estimate 
of it, when they are told, that on more 
than one occasion, when three or four 
of the best Arithmeticians were em- 
ployed to answer one question in every 
page of the Reckoner, and selected 
from every variety of column in that 
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page^ (that is to say, the first question 
being 13 yards at a farthing, the se- 
cond, 54? at a halfpenny, the third, 95 
at three farthings, and so on to the 
last, being perhaps 10,000 at 19s. Od.) 
the whole questions being 1 47 in num- 
ber, were answered fteriatim within 
^0 minutes, including the time taken 
in announcing the questions. Each 
boy was, of course, according to cus- 
tom, allowed to take the method he 
found easiest -for himself. 

Mr Wood afterwards put the mental 
arithmetic in a more systematic train, 
commencing it simultaneously with the 
slate arithmetic, which improvement 
has been found of the greatest advan- 
tage, and lias clearly evinced, that, 
though ill the acquisition of this, as 
of every thing else, there is a variety 
of aptitude in children, all may arrive 
at it to an extent, which could not 
naturally be foreseen, and has been 
found highly beneficial. At the very 
cotiimencemcnt of Arithmetic, the 
child is taught to answer how many 
arc 1 and 2, 3 and 3, 0* and 4, 10 and 

15 and (i, 21 and 7, i^:c. In prepa- 
ring to enter uinm subtraction, in like 
iiianiK r, he is asked. Take 1 from lOO, 
how many remain ? 2 from 99, 3 from 
97, t< from yt, 5 from 90, &c. So al- 
so, before entering upon multiplica- 
tion, he is taught to answer twice 2, 
three times 3, t limes 4, &c. What 
IS this,'* it maybe asked, **but ibeold 
iiuiUiplication table ?’* So it undoubt- 
edly is ; and this, he begs leave to add, 
is the only way, in which this table is 
now learned in the school, and it has 
been fouml a far more effectual, as 
well as more pleasing mode of learn- 
ing it, than when it was enjoined 
as a task. Formerly nothing about 
the scliool was more annoying or more 
didicult to accomplish, than learning 
tliis table ; now without any such ta- 
ble at all, or any annoyance, (tor the 
present practice is literally a sport,} 
the object is infinitely better accom- 
plished. Our readers cannot fail to 
remark, how much this practice is in 
unison with the rest of the system in 
its other departiueiits. When the chil- 
dren are entering upon division, they 
are practised in a similar manner as in 

multiplication, only having the ques- 
tions inverted ; for example, how 
many eights are in 100? In the 
same manner, in entering upon the 
compound rules, they are made ac- 
quainted with the money tables, &c. 
and practised upon them mentally. 


Finally, geogta^hg is taught very 
effectually, as far as it goes — in the 

Sessional School. TUs part of study, 
indeed, is not obligatory with pupils ; 
but was bestowed as a boon, during 
extra hours, when it suited Mr Wood 
to attend, upon such as volunteered— 

while among the volunteers none were 
allowed to enter who were not distin* 
guished for propriety of conduct. 

In carrying this plan into execution, 
Mr Wood put no books into the bands 
of the children, nor prescribed to them 
any tasks to be learned at home. He 
set maps before them, and pointed 
out to them, and afterwards required 
them to point out to him, the various 
places on those maps, describing at 
the same time any thing remarkable 
connected with these places. As soon 
as they were able to do this sufficiently 
well upon the map, they were next 
transferred to a mere blank board, and 
required in the same manner to point 
out upon it the position of the same 
places, with their relative situations 
to each other. He has found tills 
method remarkably successful in im- 
printing the map on the memories of 
the scholars. He by no means says, 
that the use of books ought to be pro- 
scribed in the study of geography, but 
much more use ought undoubtedly to 
be made of maps. With regard to 
ourselves, at the time of entering upon 
the study of geography, we may men- 
tion what we presume must also have 
occurred to many others, that we learn- 
ed the names almost entirely from the 
book, ns if they had been a mere vo- 
cabulary, and could much more easily 
have pointed out the word in the book, 
than the place on the map. The use of 
the blank board too, has, in Mr Wood’s 
opinion, considerable advantages, which 
do not belong to the employment even 
of outline maps, though without 
names. The outline too often directly 
suggests at once both the existence and 
position of a country, which, where 
the board is used, are brought to re- 
collection merely by the map engraved 
on the memory. .. 

Hitherto we have purptiiwly over- 
looked two excellent chapters— one on 
£mulation,riaces, and Prizes — andan- 
other on Punishments — that we might 
not be interrupted in our abridge- 
ment of the other principles and de- 
tails of the scheme. Mr Wood, like 
all Other sensible people, who know 
any thing of human nature, sets a 
high value on Emulation as a strong 
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stimulative passion in the youtliful 
mind. Vet iiave some superstitionists 

loudly condemned this fundamental 
principle of all the arrangements of the 
Sessional School, anti of all good schools 
— as one utterly malignant and dia- 
bolical, and that ought not only to 
be banished from every seminary of 
education, but entirely extirpated from 
the human heart. But a noble prin- 
ciple bke this ^ laughs to scorn the 
power of the base superstition that 
would destroy it. Secure in its gene- 
rosity against the entrance, or at least 
the pennanent abode, of envy, the 
heart of the young boy actively and 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of 
knowltdgo, along with his fellows, ex- 
pands and exults in emulation. With 
every fresh exertion of power — with 
every new actpiisiiiou of knowledge — 
with every honourable triuinpli — 
Emulation becomes purer and purer, 
and more akin to a moral virtue. 

The very eye of an emulous boy 
laughs with light — his brow is irradi- 
cliatcd by the happiness of his heart 
— and all his deportment dignititd. 
What though, in such contests, there 
bo occasional tiu of disappointment, 
diesalis^ietion, disjd- asure — nay, even 
envy and jealousy thomselves? These 
clouds pass soon away from the litalili- 
ful exercise of the moral and intellec- 
tual powers, in a school where all is 
life, spirit, and auiination, ainl where 
upright, straight-forward, open, cheer- 
ful, fair, and honourable conduct, is at 
all times f<>uiul to he the best adapted 
for securing Ruceei-a and d;stineiion. 
That boys, when animated by enuibi- 
tion, shouhl be supposed all anxious 
to outstrip each other by any means in 
their power, however base and un- 
worthy, shews in the mind of those 
who harbour such a suspicion, or en- 
ter tain such a belit f, a consciousness 
of something (ontomptible and low 
indeed, and alien altogether to ilie na- 
tural disposition;. of'yonih. It is soon 
seen in a good school, that nothing can 
prosper but good conduct ; and that 
strong conviction of the understand- 
ing meeting with the warm feelings 
of the heart, the boy cherishes not only 
with self-respect, but with high self- 
satisfactian, cherishes— at once qnd 
obeys it, — a principle in his nature, 
which blamelessly leads him on to r(^- 
Mcin^ triumphs, and encourages him 
by brighter prospects in all his uuhu- 
miliating defeats. Emulation is al- 


ways allied during its gladsome work, 
with other principles better, perhaps, 
even than itself— and so far from be- 
ing akin to envy— envy is incompati- 
ble with it in the same bosom — and 
never gains an entrance into a boy’s 
licart, till emulation has deserted it, 
and left it in its feeblenes.^ or hope- 
lessness a prey to that other }>oison- 
ing and gnawing passion. Envy is a 
passion rather of the old and impo- 
tent. Youth has seldom any tempta- 
tion to be envious ; for it is conient- 
ed, in the main, with its own ever 

fresh- springing streams of gladness ; 
ami as long as no baleful hand scaPi 
up their fountains, the heart of the 
boy sings inwardly at his tasks, dear- 
er to him, and more dearly beloved, 
though he may not know it— cvt?n 
than his s]>orts, his plays, and his 
pastimes. Who ever saw a boy of any 
wortli made iniseiable by tumbling 
down twenty places at a wrong word ? 
He .screws up the lUTVts anti sinews 
of his soul — and look at him again, 
and you sec him with a .glouing vis- 
age at the luad of his class. Deaden 
or destroy emulation, and a school 
will be like a tptaktr meeting un- 
uiovtMl by the spiiir. 

The opponents of this principle, as 
Mr Wood observes, may now be di- 
vided into two cl.'^s^es — those wi.oop- 
l»ose it on moral and at. con- 
trary to the truL of toarj, and 

thofco wlioop|iose it as comrary to the 
genuine spirit of ('liistiaiiity or evan- 
gelism, The true digniiy of man ! 
Man i;j by no means so di-.Tnitii‘d u 
being as TnoYvTlisls would ffii.M 

make him out to be — rind they know 
that intimately by their own cxpi ii- 
ciice. The pure, unmingled loyc or' 
knowledge is very beautiful m> doubt 
— ^iii imagination — and ibe l()v<' of 
duty more than beautiful— in reality. 
But, in our humble opinion, an urclun 
in corduroy breeches, who had breuk- 
fa.sicd that morning voraciou.dy on 
bro.se, while his mother sat by in ter- 
ror at every gulp, lest be bhould swal- 
low the horn- spoon, were he to priv 
tend in the Sessional School to be in- 
spired alone by the pure, unmingled 
love of knowledge, would be a little 
monster unfit to live. And pray, if 
emulation must not be permitted to 
breathe in the school, on what prin- 
ciple can it be suftercnl to knuckle 
down at taw, or play at leap-frog, or 
marbles on the play-ground ? Must 
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boys run no races ? What is to he 
done with tlie wretch who excels at 
foot or hand-ball ? With the boy who 
80 for lowers the dignity of man/* 
as, with super- puerile agility, to put 
all his fellows^ to shame at touch 
the bonnet ?" Why — were emulation 
extinguished in human nature^ nine* 
tenths of all the boys in the world 
would lie a* bed till they were pulled 
out, duly every morning, by the legs, 
by father or mother^ actuated by a 
Strong sense of duty. The play- 
ground would be converted into a pe- 
nitentiary — and a holiday would be 
duller than a general fast. 

But emulation is unchristian and 
nnevangelical ? It is nowhere said to 
be so in the New Testament — ^in 
many places said to be the very re- 
verse. But then, according to a Mr 
Campbell of Carbrook, a reverend 
Cesar Malan of Geneva seems to 
have set this question at rcst.'^ No 
man ever set any question at rest. 
Mr Cain[)bcll of Carbrook indeed may 
have set the General Assembly asleep 
—but that is another aftair altogether 
—for the General Assembly awoke 
again, on Mr Campbell setting him- 
self at rest, and is awake at this hour. 
Mr Campbell of Carbrook, and the 
Ilcvercnd Cesar Malan of Geneva, are 
two as billy f^rsons as may be met 
with on a midsummer’s day— even in 
a district remarkable for the numbers 
of its old women — and, in ludicrous 
inconsistency with their own doctrine, 
have striven with the most strenuous 
emulation to outdo each other in folly 
and fanaticism. The one narrates the 
following scene, said to have occurred 
in a seminary which— as Mr Wood 
says— he “ presumptuously, 1 had 
almost said profanely, hesitates not to 
call an Evjvkgki.ical Tiieocjiacy! !*' 
and the other conceives, that by such 
a scene the question has been set 
at rest !” 

** On occasion of a visit to this seminary 
by a royal chaplain, Mr Malan says, 
This pious and excellent man came to 
me, evidently much affected, and with 
tears in his eyes, ‘ Oh ! it is most admira- 
ble,* he exclaimed with emotion, ** it U 
truly most astonishing, and all to the glory 
of God. I could never have imagined it, 
and I am happy to have seen and heard it 
myself.’ — ‘ What has happened,’ said I ? 
‘ I first went,* he replied, ‘ to that dear 
little child, who is the lowest in the school,’ 
[query, how comes there to be a lowest 
and a highest ?] ^ and I said to him, even 
with an appearancc^f harshness and seve- 
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rity, ^ So yon are lowest, my child ?*— . 

^ Yes, sir,* lie replied, with candour and 
modesty. ^ And are you not asiiamed,’ 
added I in the same tone. ^ Sir,' said 
this poor child with wonderful calmness, 

‘ I assure you that it is not my fault : X 
do all that is at present in my power ; but 
God has not yet given me a good memory.’ 

1 could do nothing but silchtly embrace 
him, [had this embrace no tendency to 
excite emulation ?] for he had melted my 
Ijlet^rt. Upon leaving the amiable boy 
who was lowest, I went to the boy at the 
top of the class, and said to him, ‘ Well, 

friend, you occupy the highest place. 

It post of honour and glory. 1 con- 
gratulatc you on your attainment.* Upon 
this the modest youth fixed his eyes upon 

the ground, and said with an air of emhur* 
rasmenf^ ^ Sir, 1 am not entitled to any 
praise ; all the glory belongs to God : 
and, if T relaxed my efibrts, 1 should sin 
against him.* *’ 

Pho I Let US contrast the profane dri- 
velling of this poor weak creature on 
emulation, with Mr Wood's truly phi- 
losophical, and truly religioua views of 
the same principle. 

“ After telling us, that ‘ these answers 
were certainly most satisfactory,* the re- 
verend gentleman proceeds to detail ano- 
ther scene, in which all the boys at once 
threw up the medals, which they had for- 
merly obtained, (and no wonder, seeing 
they were no longer regarded as marks of 
honour by him who conferred them,) as- 
signing as their reason, ‘ it is tlic glory of 
God that we are anxious to obtain.’ What 
a contrast, we readily acknowledge, do 
such scenes as these present to the more 
simple and natural ones, of , which alone 
Market Street can boast ! But, to the fol- 
lowing incident our owd seminary, with 
all its odious emulation, ro;? contribute in- 
numerable parallels. • I witnessed in my 
school, what is rarely to be nrret with in 
colleges conducted on worldly principles, 
namely, during the hours of recreation, a 
boy who was further advanced, retiring to 
a comer of the school, or of the play-ground, 
and patiently and kindly teaching one or 
two others, who had not made such pro- 
gress.* ” 

The chapter ou Punishments is 
equally excellent. Mr Wood sets out 
with this undeniable prt^sition, that 
in every large seminary for the educa- 
tion of young pupils, as well as in 
every other large community, punish- 
ments of some kind or other are essen- 
tial to its right management. This 
proposition is indeed so undeniable 
that he would have forborne to state 

it^ were it not that thoughtless people, 
when they hear of schools managed 
without corporal punishment, suppose 
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that all punishment whatever has been course to some substitute neither less 
abolished in such establishments. That degrading and revolting, nor more 
is a gross and a rather important mis« unobjectionable. Ofkn, says he, have 
take. Now, preventive measures are we seen the bringing out^ a child 
always to be preferred to remedial or to receive a single stripe oh the hand, 
retributive ones ; Imd it is plain that restore order and attention, which the 
the arrangements of the monitorial young teachers and their assistants 
system are^ by its provision, on tliis had been unable previously to pro- 
account, well calculated, to a certain cure. Indeed, the abolition of coital 
extent, to supersede the necessity of punishment— by way of conciliation 
punishment — ^but it operates this ei^ct and concession, we presume, to the 
—not by the abolition of punishment, spirit of the age— was tried for a 
but by its certainty. Of what use, asks while in the Sessional School; a 
Mr Wood, would a monitor or assi^nt new master had a whim or crotchet 
be,if the little urchin, his pupil, ni%ht on the subject that led him to de- 
laugh in his face, and petulantly and spise the wisdom of his ancestors — and 
with impunity tell him, that he would among them, that of his own old father, 
attend or not, just as he himself who had been a dogger ; the resolu- 
pleased ? Dr Bell would fain have us tion against corporal punishment was 
to believe, that in his system of moni- ** heard with much satisfaction"' by 
torial superintendence, the fear of pu« the thoughtless boys, the most unpre- 
nishment has no place. But unfartu- judiced of all judges — the taws dwin. 
nately the doctor lets the cat out of the died into a length of mere neat leather 
bag without knowing that pussy has —unequivocal symptoms of insubor- 
madc her escape. The business of dination soon shewed themselves over 
our little teachers,*' quoth he, “ is not the school, — the warning voices of the 
rocorm'/, but to prevent faults — not to masters lost all their power. Mr 
deter from ill behaviour by the fear of Wood went for a week or two to his 
punishment, hut by preventing ill he- sheriffdom at Peebles— on his return 
haviour, to preclude the use of punish- the master had a most rueful counti*- 
ment." All this is very pretty — and nance indecd>->hc was comforted by 
to a certain extent it is true. But hear being told that he might shew the 
the doctor again. Scarcely," says taws— confessed that he had already 
he, ** can an offence be committed been reluctantly compelled not only 
without instant detection and imme- to shew them, but to use them too ; 
diate correction** That is an awkward Mr Wood smiletl, ** suaviter in mo- 
contradiction, and leaves the mind of do," and the master frowned forti- 
the gentle reader in a state of scepti- ter in re," and once more the Session- 
cism. ol , School became of all the scenes 

We11,then— as the punishment— for in this noisy world, the most orderly 
punishment there must be— to be cor- and composed ; — Such power may re- 
poral ? And is corporal punishment aide and reign in a single- pawmy. 
such a very horrid— such a very shock- We are frequently told, says Mr 

ing thing, as it is pictured by the sen- W^, about establishments from 
sitivc educationists of this thin-skinned which every species of corporal punish- 
age P Have schoolmasters generally ment has been banished, with the 
been the monsters of cruelty and in- ' most complete success. There is fre- 
capacity that they have been described quently, in such cases, either fslse- 
by eloquent dcclaimers against the rod hood or deception. In some instances, 
and taws ? Dr Johnson, we all know, where teachers have proudly asserted 
once exclaimed, 'M(od ! I honour that they had ‘^ceased to employ cor- 
thee !" Mr Wotxl confesses that it is poral punishment," they had acquired 
with other feelings than those of un^ the pernicioushabit— of striking their 

mingled gratitude or veneration, that pupils with their fists! When they 
he has been accustomed to regard that ceased to be fioggers— they became 
implement. This ii candid. But he re- pugilists. In another school which 
gards it as a justjSiible and indispensa^ made a similar boast, Mr Wood said 
ble implemdft in every sucli large csta- to some children, ** Your master lias 
hlishment as the.Scs6ional School. And no taws?** To which they all re- 
60 do we. Were it banished from the plied, Ah I but he has a cane /" In 
school— beholds— and 80 do we— that another school, Mr Wood saw one 
we should either sacrifice its general boy after another brought up— first to 
order, or else be compelled to have rc- be touched with a caue— by way of 
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form — a formal expresBion of blame 
and censure — ^but from the trembling, 
and other symptoms of terror in 
their looks, it was plain to his eye 
that they^had — when he was not by 
to see — been caned— and preciously 
well caned too— for on caning either 
a boy or a man it is difficult to pre- 
serve the golden mean. At all events, 
the taws being of leather— wc be- 
lieve— and a cane being a species of 
tree — the former is not so apt as the 
latter to i'racture the skull. A dominie 
may be thrown off his guard, in a 
sudden fit of passion, and administer 
the taws to a boy's shoulders, just like 
Christopher North indicting the knout 
on the shoulders of a Cockney — but 
heaven pity the boy when the dominie 
has recourse to his cane, and heaven 
pity the Cockney when Christopher 
North lias recourse to liis crutch ! 

The short and the long of it is this, 
that a simple, humane, and authori- 
tative schoolmaster can contrive to 
manage a large school of inc-diutu idle- 
ness and wickedness by the terror of 
the taws — without very frecjuentJy 
Ijorformiiig the manual or platoon ex- 
ercise ; but if there be no taws in that 
particular school, it is the same thing, 
to all intents and purposes, as if there 
were no taws in the universe — and 
were there no taws hi the universe, 
there need be no laws cither— for, in 
that case, laws would be dead letters 
— and society would be subverted. 
Besides, the answer to the question. 

Why is a schoolmaster like — or 
rather unlike a schoolboy ?" because 
the one whijis tojjs and the other 
whips bottoms," would lose its mean- 
ing — and there would be one joke less 
in ilie world, which, in the present 
dearth of wit, the vrorld could ill 
spare. For these and other reasons, 
we are decidedly for the taws. 

From what, in the name of all that 
is pitiful, arises this timidity about 
the taws ? Siu-ely unmerciful scari- 
fying of bottoms is one thing — and 
merciful warming of palms is another. 
Is the hand— perhaps not very well 
washed, of a towsey-headed school- 
boy, so sacred — that to touch it with 
the taws is (o violate the sanctity of 

human nature in the whole boy ? 
Wherefore this spiritualising of mat- 
ter ? This enshrining of som in the 
iliumb and the little finger? This 
deification of the bunch of fives? 
Why, one of the most obvious uses of 
a b(dy ia to be ojcasionally chastised. 


The hand of the dominie does not 
more naturally fiourish the taws, by 
means of its beautiful mechanism, 
than that of the pupil is stretched out 
and expanded to receive the , smack. 
It is vile Epicureanism thus to whine 
away about the pain in the palm — far 
better that Stoicism that defies such 
pain to be no evil— and the tingle in 
the fingers to be no more to a wise 
boy than the flouriBh itself is to the 
taws. 

To be serious — which it is not easy 
to be, when one sees or hears of full- 
grown Englishmen, and Scotsmen, 
and even Irishmen, sighing and weep- 
ing, and even groaning in agony, over 
the horrors of that system of occa- 
sional personal chastisement or cor- 
rection, which, we venture to assert, 
must have prevailed all over the world 
from the Fall, and will prevail till the 
Millennium ; — to be serious we say — 
which it is not easy to be— when one 
hears it said that we are a flogged na- 
tion, merely because a certain disci- 
pline is suj)portcd by an appeal to the 
body, in our academies, our fleets, and 
our armies — and also to a far greater 
extent than there, in the privacy, the 
sacred privacy of domestic life, where 
we veruy believe more bodily correc- 
tion or chastisement ten times over is 
practised, without a murmur or with 
much murmuring, than in all the bar- 
rack-yards, on all the decks of all the 
ships in his Megesty's service, and iii 
all the schools put together. Session- 
al, Parochial, Central, or on the very 
edge of the circumference, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and our foreign 
dominions, including even the West 
India Islands, both windward and lee- 
ward ; — to be serious, we repeat— 
which it is not easy to be — when one 
looks abroad over iiie whole system of 
animated being, rational and irration- 
al — ^from man to mouse, from homo 
sapiens to ridiculus mus, and beholds 
how all that breathe, and move, car- 
ry on their very existence by a con- 
tinued process of discipline, at least as 
corporal as it is mental ; here, the old 
mother or father ape being seen sit- 
ting on the branch of a tree, with one 
of a plaguy progeny held Arm be- 
tween parental knees, and cuffed in 
iind correction by two pair of salutary 
X)aws, into a more subdued chatter— 
there, the middle-aged mother or fa- 
ther man, sitting on a chair also made 
out of the branch of a tree, and polish- 
ing up squalling Dickey into abetter- 
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behaved Christian boy, by the •well- 
timed, and well- placed application of 
one pair of taws ; — to be serious— when 
in tne dreadful din of this world's 
passions, roaring louder than the hur- 
ricanes that sweep the seas of ships, 
and the shores of nouses, we sc^ peo- 
ple Stopping at the door of some small 
school-house, or large academy, and 
with all the earnest intentness of 
philosophical eavesdroppers, listening, 
their soul sitting in the ear from 
which the cotton pea has just been 
withdrawn, in hopes to discern the 
smack of a pawmy, or the sob of a be- 
gtutteu bairn, in the midst of all the 
busy and blessed murmur of the hu- 
man skep, fsee Dr Jamieson) ; and 
should they near — or think they hear 
—such smack or sob, then off like a 
shot, to pen, and print, and publish 
an outcry to the world, a cry of blood, 
as if all the childish population of the 
United Kingdoms were at that hour 
being dogged to death, and as if thou- 
sands of fiends, in the forms of so 
many sticket ministers*'— no doubt 
a cruel clan— one to each small school, 
and two at least to each large acade- 
my, were yelling to Satan over their 
prey, each demon continuing, long 
after all the small schools and large 
academies in the land had thus been 
silenced, in pure pastime to switch 
his tail round his horns, and in play- 
ful pride of his prowess, to pretend 
to be punishing his own dingy poste- 
riors or those of his adjacent Wther, 
with the blood-barkened implement ; 
— to be serious, finally — when Britain, 
the bulwark of the world, begins whim- 
pering, like a little girl with her fin- 
ger in her mouth, about pawmies on 
the skelperi hands of urchins, who, 
when they grow up, will, for her sake, 
be ready with those self-same hands 
— then horn-hard — to take in a reef 
in the top gallant sail of some glorious 
ship that foresees the storm ; — why, 
hang it, we must he done — when wc 
0iinK on all these things, and a thou- 
sand more, we read Mr Wood's Chap- 
ter on Punishments with perfect ap- 
probation, and in sympathy with his 
sentiments feel revived, and strength- 
ened, OUr sober, but not passionate, at- 
t«Ainent to the taws I 
To conclude with a single sentence' 
—let there be no exaggeration of tri- 
fles — no attempt to turn real taws into 
imaginary cart* whips; let all domi- 
nies be decent men, and most of them 
Christians ; let children continue to 


believe what nature teaches them, that 
occasional corporal chastisement is all 
for their good, and that to care, much 
more to cry for a pawmy, i| a crime 
which conscience will continue to smart 
and blush for, long after all remorse 
has ceased to disturb the dominie, who, 

perhaps, most unjustly and somewhat 
too severely inflicted it. Let this be 
the creed of the Country— and she 
will reign for ever queen over all tlie 
nations of the earth. 

Joseph Lancaster being a quaker, of 
course could not see corporal punish- 
ment in its true light — and set about 
ruining all the children committed to 
his care, by a system of puni&hments 
which could only have occurred to the 
mind of one of the most despicable of 
mankind. In spirit was — mockery. 
Never having felt shame himself, it 
•would appear, much as he must have 
had reason too often to do so— this 
cruel quaker, it is to be hoped, knew 
not what the insupportable sorrow of 
shame may be to an ingenuous boy or 
girl gifted by nature with a fine moral 
sensibility — and he made Shame head 
usher in his school. Such a system 
must either have been laughed at, and 
utterly despised— or regarded with 
heart-crushing and soul-killing hor- 
ror. Probably both— and thus chil- 
dren were ruined either by in<liffcrcnce 
or despair. The sleek hound — who, 
in the character of insolent pauper, 
has lately, we see, been vitiipera- 
ing the Americans, because the United 
States will not give him five hundred 
dollars — used to stand by with his 
great greasy face — and of all greasy 
faces we ever saw, and we have seen 
many, his was incomparably and be- 
onci all possibility of parallel the 
rcasicst far — appearing, perhaps, 
though that •was hardly in nature, 
greasier than it perhaps absolutely was 
under the shadow of his broad-brim, 
which, guakcr as he was, bullied like a 
Bradshaw — and order his monitors 
to ** fasten both a tog and a shackle at 
the same time,” to the leg or legs of a 
British schoolboy I Base slave ! But 
to do him justice, he did not inflict 
this punishment on many boys; for 
** most hoys are wise enough," it seems, 
when under one punishment, not to 
transgress immediately, lest it should 
he doubled " It was generally found, 
therefore, that the log or the shackle 
dul singly ; but in coses where the log 
did not seem to be felt a sufficiently 
remedial incumbrance, on with the 
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shackle— when the shackle was too 
light, on with the log ! When a boy 

sang or toned” in reading,— Joseph 
sent ni|n round the room to cry 
matchcs'(Scottice, spunks.) This pro- 
yoked risibility, and the laugh of 
the whole school was turned upon 

the delinquent." A slovenly boy, Jo- 
seph— who, by the by, was a great big 
greasy sloven himself, as ever disgust- 
ed a four-inside coach — distinguished 
by a label on his breast, and walked him 
round the school with a tin or a paper 
crown upon his head. A boy with a 
dirty face was punished by having it 
washed before all the school by a little 
girl — of which little girl this, we pre- 
sume, was intended as the preparatory 
education foranursery-maid. The little 
girl, when she had finished his face— 
was then ordered to give the little boy 
—what? A kiss? No— that would have 
been right, both in natural feeling and 
in Christian kindness— hut a gentle 
box on the ear.’* These arc specimens 
of the now-forgotten villainy of this 
quaker-clown — who, instead of being 
dinnered by Whigs, should have had 
a kettle tied to his tail by Tories, and 
been sent jinglingalong the city streets, 
to the extreme delight of all the boys 
whilom of the tin or paper crowns, 
nor less to the milder amusement of 
all the girls who had been forced by 
the ignorant tyrant to per form on the 
faces of others a task which greasy Jo- 
seph very seldom performed on his 
own ; and which, we have been cre- 
dibly informed, he has altogether re- 
linquished, totally abandoned, in the 
New World. 

The volume concludes with a chap- 
ter on the supposed dangers of gene- 
ral education. It is a good chapter^ 
but we cannot help thinking that Mr 
Wood adopts too cautious — too timid 
a tone ; that he seems disposed to al- 
low too much force to the common- 
place objections to the Instruction of 
the People. Of course, he utterly de- 
spises such objections ; but he conde- 
scends to argue upon them at greater 
length, and witli more earnestness, 
than, on such a thread-bare topic, 
needed to have been expected from such 
a man. Who nro they who would keep 
the lower orders in ignorance? We 
never could discover that ; and have 
always been at a loss to know where 
the lovers of darkness reside, and from 
what high or humble places they have 
lifted up their voices against educa- 
tion. • 


** They that the rbing morte invidious 
mark. 

And hate the light, because their deeds 

are dark,** 

cannot be intended by those eloquent 
and vehement declaimers in Whig 
periodicals, who are often heard bawl, 
ing against certain men, and classes 
and orders of men, for setting their 
faces against the improvement of the 
People. JPor the poet alludes, in these 
fine lines, to sinners who fear the detec- 
tion of their own wickedness. Who 
then, we again demand of the Whigs 
and Liberals, arc the opponents of the 
improvement of the people, and where 
do they hide or exhibit their heads ? 
There may possibly be a few poor 
creatures among the Tories who, like 
poultry in the pip, do go about discon- 
solately chirping and cheeping of dan- 
ger to the State, lurking in the educa. 
tion of the lower orders. But all the en- 
lightened and manly Tories, constitu- 
ting about three-fourths of the edu- 
cated of Great Britain, are indeed the 
true Friends of the People, and zeal- 
ously desirous of seeing their condi- 
tion made strong and steady on the 
basis of religion. That secured,— then 
they welcome all schemes of educa- 
tion calculated to increase the power 
of the People over the hardships, and 
difficulties, and drawbacks on happi- 
new, naturally annexed to their con- 
dition. They are the foremost— the 
very foremost— in establishing new 
schools of instruction— in expound- 
ing the principles on which they 
ought to be constructed— in giving 
the Theory of the Practice* True, that 
they are not so noisy as some others 
— so addicted to crowing and wing- 
clapping, and playing, with Eoliaii 
cheeks, on the penny- trumpet. Nei- 
ther are they seen quarrelling among 
themselves forprecedcncy of rank in the 
work of well-uoing, and falling to in- 
tellectual fisty-cuffs in support of 
their claims to priority in the devising 
of plans for settling all disputes by an 
appeal to reason. They do their work 
more silently ; for there is a certain 
silence natural to all the operations of 
beneficence. In their personal inter, 
worse with their inferiors— with the 
lower orders — they arc distinguished 
by kindness and courtesy— by the 
expression of that sympathy which, 

however difib^nt may he their estate, 
ought ever to exist between men and 
men. And when they write of their 
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fellow Cbrisliana of humbleit degree/ 
it is in 8 Christian Bpirit^ free from 
thatprcmd condescensiori which, in too 
many of the fake fiienos of tlic Peo- 
ple, plainly shews that they would be 
ashamed to own too close an affinity 
of nature with those on whom they are 
bestowing the honour of their cheap 
but libeni patronage. The politics, 
the poetry, the philosophy, the litera- 
ture, and the life of such Tories, are 
all imbued witli a love of the People, 
comprdiended in the love of their 
kin£ Their minds are at all times in 
harmony— in unison with all schemes 
of which the object is human happi- 
ness. But they know well the main 


souyeet of hu#m happlneso-^in what 
lofty regions they lie— and whence 
they are perpetually fed — and that 
knowledge j^ards them agiunat the 

adoption of all schemes of instruction, 
originating in ignorance, or denial of 
Ihose great truths which cannot fall 
into oblivion, without those who for- 
get them falling into misery and guilt. 

They have made a stand for those 
truths at a time when they had been 
insidiously, and were about to be open- 
ly, assailed ; and the assailants have 
slunk off, seeing that there was no 
hope of either sapping or storming the 
citadel. So let us conclude with a 
noble strain of Wordsworth 


O for the coming of that glorious time. 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to tench 
Them who arc born to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself, by statute, to secure, 

For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth, 

Both understood and practised, — so that none, 
However destitute, be left to droop 
By timely culture unsustained ; or run 
Into a wild disorder ; or be forced 
To drudge through weary life without the aid 
Of intellectual implements and tools ; 

A savap;e horde among the civilized — 

A servile band among the lordly free ! 

This sacred right, the lisping Babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him, by Heaven’s will. 

For the protection of his innocence; 

And the rude Boy — who, having overpast 
The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled, 

Yet mutinously knits bis angry brow. 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent. 

Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 
To impious use — by process^ndirect 
Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 
—This sacred right is fruitlessly announced. 

This universal pica in vain addressed. 

To eyes and cars of Parents who themselves 

Did, in the thne of their necessity, « 

Urge it in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayer 
That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven. 
It mounts to reach the State’s parental ear ; 

Who, if indeed she own a Mother’s heart. 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
The unquestionable good ; which England, safe 
From interference of external force. 

May grant at leisure ; without risk incurred 
That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 

Others i^iall e'er be able to undo. 
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THE WORKING OF THE CURRENCY. 


The expprhnn\t which the country 
is at present uiitler^oing in regard to 

its currency — the future experiments 
of the same kind, which, according to 
the promises of its rulers, it is desti- 
ned to undergo — the difference of opi- 
nion which prevails touching the wis- 
dom of such experiments— the pres- 
sure which the community feels in 
its pecuniary concerns— the destitu- 
tion of proof which the received prin- 
ciples of currency exhibit — and the 
vast importance of the general ques- 
tion, render it a matter of the first 
consequence that the actual working 
of the currency should be regularly 
watched* There are doubtlessly peo- 
ple who hold an opposite opinion. The 
Cockney scribes, who, with inimitable 
liberality, call all who dissent from 
them on any subject dolts,” boo- 
bies,” and “ knaves,” may be reason- 
ably supposed to labour under the 
conviction that nothing can be known 
on the currency question beyond what 
they have oracularly promulgated. 
And there arc other people, of infi- 
nitely more respectability and charac- 
ter, who, in all probability, think it 
both idle and pernicious to attempt to 
know more on the question than is 
known already. Our impression, how- 
ever, will, we imagine, be participa- 
ted ill by all who have at heart the 
weal of their country — all who wish 
for correct knowledge — all the friends 
of sound philosophy, who are anxious 
to see the currency regulated by prin- 
ciples rendered worthy, by demonstra- 
tion, of bearing the name of science. 

\Wq are therefore led to offer some 

VoL. XXV. . 


remarks on the working of the curren- 
cy in the last twelve months. 

We confess we are in some degree 
moved to do this by the circumstance 
that some of the metal people have re- 
vealed an inclination to do, what bears 
a striking resemblance to backsliding. 
One of them, in a most ludicrous ex- 
plosion of wrath, egotism, and abuse, 
has admitted that prices may be, to a 
great extent, governed by other things 
tlian the currency ; and the admission 
takes the ground from under the feet 
of himself and his unhappy brethren. 
A part of them raised their system 
chiefly on this — a rise of prices is al- 
ways accompanied by enlarged issues 
of currency, therefore the enlarged is- 
sues cause the rise of prices. Now, if 
it be conceded that prices can be raised 
by other things than an increase of 
currency, the concession must bury 
these ill-starred wiseacres under the 
ruins of their system for ever. If it 
be granted that the currency only af- 
fects prices occasionally and compo- 
ncntly — that witliout being in any 
material d^ree influenced by it, they 
may be high, and may fluctuate great- 
ly, there is an end of the present cur- 
rency system and its metal supporters. 
The currency is the sole or primary 
governor of prices in the general rule, 
and is not so onl^ in the exception to 
such rule ; or this system is bottomed 
on principles wholly false. What was 
alleged in the outcry concerning the 
^^depreciatedcurrency,”thehigh price# 
of the war, and the excessive issues” 
of tlic Country Bankers ? To what has 
the banishment of gold been attribu- 
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ted, except io the excessive issues of 
I5aiik- notes and their consequences > 
On what was the law respecting the 
I'ountry Banks in 1 820 founded ? Why 
lias it been ar[^ed that a metallic cur- 
rency must virtually raise, in a large 
degree, the amount of taxation? And 
wliy have the metal people themselves 
]>roclRimed that such a currency would 
render the Corn Laws inop<Srative, by 
keeping corn at low prices ? The truth 
is, the diampions of gold, and, to a 
great 4'Xtent, the champions of paper, 
Iiave alike entrenched themselves on 
the same dogmas, that a metallic cur- 
rency must be the parent of low pri- 
ces — that if money be abundant, it 
must be cheap, and in consequence it 
must raise commodities to high prices ; 
that if it be scarce, it must be dear, and 
ill consequence it must make the pri- 
ces of commodities low ; and that it 
must be rendcrcil, by a paper curren- 
cy, abundant, and by a metallic one, 
comparatively scarce, therefore the for- 
mer must produce bigb prices, and the 
latter low ones. 

This wc mention, because it is ne- 
cessary to bind the enemies of paper 
to their leading doctrines; ifllicy aban- 
don them, they abandon their system, 
and practically confess that the cur- 
rency legislation, with which thisuii- 
fortun«itc empire has in late years been 
cursed, has been wholly useless — has 
been only capable of producing fits of 
ruin, by making piiccs low for a mo- 
ment, without having the virtue in it 
to yield its intended benefits. 

Notwithstanding the limitation to 
which small notes had been subjected, 
money, for a largo ])art of the ye.ir, was 
cMrcmely abundant. 'J'lje country ]».i- 
pers teemed with oders to lend it on 
mortgage, the Country Banks were op- 
pressed with a surplus of it. The lam- 
eJon Itanks wore oppros-sed in the same 
manner, and many niiliions of it wire 
deposited in the iLnk of England, ft.r 
the sake of security, because they could 
find no employment. No reduction iii 
the rale of iniercsi could relieve it from 
its state of idlene>a. It may be safely 
assumed, that tlierc was about as much 
unemployed money in the country 
then, as thc'rc wos in the years which 
preceded the panic, or in any former 
period ; and far more of it than there * 
was ill tlic most piosperous days of 
paper currency. 

Now, what produced this snper- 
abundance of numev. Certainly not 


the Country Banks, by excessive issues. 
Their small notes were in course of 
extinction ; and the approach of the 
period for the final extinction of such 
notes compelled them to contract, rather 
than to* increase, their issues of large 
ones. IVfany of them had been de- 
prived of being by failure. Although 
there was this excess of money in the 
hands of capitalists, there was gene- 
rally amidst business throughout the 
country a scarcity of it. The amount 
of circulating medium issued was even 
less than the legitimate needs of the 
community required, and of course 
there w ere not too many Bank-notes in 
cireulalion. 

Here then is decisive proof that as 

great a superabundance of money may 
exist, as the country ever knew ; and 
yet, al the same time, the issues of the 
Country Bunks may be even below 
what they ought to no- 

The metal men, however, have 
stoutly maintained, that the super- 
abundance proved, beyond dispute, that 
the issue? of the Banks generally, if 
not of lb(j Country Banks in particular, 
were excessive, to its amount. During 
the year they again and again gravely 
urged this, and called for a contraction 
of issues. We will, therefore, tlirow 
the issues of the Bank of England, and 
all Ollier Banks, into a whole, and then 
look at the matter. The amount of 
tlic sniicnibundaneewe will lake at ten 
millions. Now, if the Banks h,ad call- 
ed in notes to this amount, the idle 
money could not possibly have gone to 
replace them cxce])t in the sliajie of 
Bovenigns, for in such a sliajrc only 
coubl it have been in:ide use of. If 
the Bank of England, by the sale of 
government securities, the transferring 
of iiiorlgages, S.e. could have drawn in 
ten millions of its noU*-, and tlieie- 
by have given employi)''^i(t to llie idfi 
n oil wlirii would have been the 
fruits? In the first place, by giving 
employment to the money of oiliei.s. 
it wouhl have depiivcd the same 
amount of what const it oles its regular 
ciipiul, its own mont'y, of emjdoy- 
nient. In the second place, the C'ouii- 
try Banks must (dthcr have added ten 
millions to tbdr issues, or a most ruin- 
ous scarcity of money must have fall- 
en Oil trade and manufactures. 'I'lje 
Bank- notes would have been taken from 
one employment, and the superahiui- 
danl inoii(‘y woiiM have btvn s< iit to 
one whol?) dilKrent. The pMpul.Uion 
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was not fully cini)loyc(l at very inadc« 
quate waf?cs ; there was tio specula* 
tioii ; no charges were made of over- 
trading; and had there been less trade, 
much misery must have been caused 
by the want of work ; and this is suf- 
ficient to prove^ that ten tnillioiis could 
not Jiave been wholly abstracted from 
the circulating medium, without fill- 
ing the country with bankruptcy and 
pauperism. I ii oth er words, tlic frui ts 
would have amounted in reality to 
this. Ill order to give employment to 
ten millions of idle money, the same 

amount of other money woultl have 
been deprived of constant and benefi- 
cial employment, to tiie unspeakable 
injury of the community. 

If tlie Country Banks had contracted 
their issues, the effects would have 
been similar. Tlic Bank of Knglaud 
must have put out as many additional 
notes as they called in, and thus have 
kept the aggregate issues from dimi- 
nution ; or a destructive scarcity of 
money must have been created in ge- 
neral trade. 

If the Banks generally had given* 
gold in exchange for the notes they 
called in, there would hiive been no di- 
minution of issues or currency. Tiiis 
might, however, have h id .sume < ffact, 
though not a suilicicnt one, oii the idle 
money. But they would not liave 
done it. The Bank of Knglnid would 
liave rejdaoed its notes wdtli govt.ru- 
ment sceiiiitics, which could not have 
been used as currency ; tberclbrc it 
would have deprived money of em- 
ployment oil the one hand, to give em- 
ployment to different money on the 
other. If it had given gold, which it 
had in its possession, in exchange for 
its notes, without buying other gold, 
this w'ould have had no effect on the 
su per ahu 11(1 an t money ; it would mere- 
ly liave employed its idle gold, and len- 
dered its paper idle. The Country 
Banks, inst<>ud of giving gold for iluir 
notes, would have called in loans : 
they would have contracted their is- 
sues by the annihilation of money 
which was benelicially employed, and 
which could not have been rejilaccd to 
any material extent by the idle money. 

While it is manifest that tlie super- 
abundance did not flow from an in- 
crease of issues in the Country Banks, 
it is equally manifest that it did not 
How from such an increase in the Bank 
tjf Knglaiid. The aggregate issues ra- 
tliLV dVelincd than increaLcd, ami yet 


idle money kept continually accumu- 
lating. 

These things, then, are evident ; 1 . 
The Banks did not create the supera- 
bundance by enlarging their issues ; 
they -did not, by putting more of their 
own money into em)»loyment, throw 
the niont7 of other people out of it. V. 
In so far as they were concerned, the 
idle money belonging to other people 
could not have been provided wiili 
employment, except by the rciidering 

of an equal amount of what constitutes 
their regular capital, idle. 3 . If they 
bad contracted their issues, the super- 
abundant money could not have gone 
into the void caused by the coiitrac*- 

tion, except in the shape of circula- 
ting medium, which shape it could not 
liave taken. And, i. They could not 
have contracted their issues without 
rendering bcneticially employed mo- 
ney, equal in amount with the con- 
traction, idle, to the mighty injury of 
tile commiinily. 

Now, what caused the super abund- 
ance? In I.oiulon the idle money of 
the whole country, to a very large ex- 
tent, is collected. Putting out of sight 
that which cannot find employment, 
the bills of all parts of the country are 
in a great degree payable in London ; 
therefore niont'y lias to be sent thitlur 
to take them up with. This money 
is sent through the diftl rent X/Ouu- 
try Banks, and it is generally forward- 
c(l before the day on which it has to 
be paid. If town and country bills 
to the amount of one million should 
become due in London daily, and the 
money to meet them should be provi- 
ded three days previously to the day 
of payment, this w^ould cause three 
millions to belaid idle in London con- 
stantly. If the bills should all be pay- 
able at one house, it would always 
have this amount of idle money in its 
hands; and yet the money, in regard 
to its owners, would not be seeking, 
but would be on its way to, euiploy- 
ninit. When this money is looked at, 
ill connexion wdth th.it which is seek- 
ing investments of tliflerent kinds, it 
can surprise no one if there be always 
several millions of unemployed money 
in London. 

The gri'at houses in London \vhicli 
employ their capital in money specu- 
lations, take it in one year out of the 
money market to iwe it in loans to b'o- 
reign (lovcriiinents, trading in bullion, 
i\’c. ; and in anethcr year the\ bring 
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it Into this market to enmloy it in dis* 
counting, the buying ot Government 
securities, &c* These houses, with 
their home and foreign connexions, can 
create between one year and another 
a difference of some millions in the 
amount of idle money in London. 

The great mercantile houses through- 
out the country use their capital to a 
very considerable degree in specula* 
tion ; therefore they do not keep it in re* 
gulor employment. At times they have 
a large amount of it idle at their ilaiik* 
ers*, vested in Exchequer bills, &c. ; 
and at other times they have the whole, 
and large borrowed sums in addition, 
vested in merchandise. These houses 
make frequent and very large varia* 
tions in the amount of money in Lon* 
don. 

When there are articles to speculate 
in, the manufacturers and tradesmen 
apeculate largely; when there is no 
speculation, manvof them have balan* 
ces in the hands of their Bankers, which 
form an immense sum in the aggre- 
gate. They make mighty variations 
in the amount of money in London. 

It will be seen from these cases— 
others could easily be added — that in 
one year there arc several millions of 
money in London seeking employ- 
ment ; and perhaps in the next they 
are all employed in foreign countries 
in the shape of loans, exported manu- 
factures, purchased corn, &c. For a 
GonaideraDle part of the last year, 
money like this was kept in London, 
and it naturally caused superabund* 
ancc. 

If the country collectively make a 
certain amount of net profit yearly, 
and cannot find employment for it, this 
profit must be idle money. If the 
Sinking Fund pay off three millions 
Bnnually> and no new means of re-iii- 
vesting the sum be created, it must 
become idle money, although the 
country may make no net profit. 

Luring the war. Government, by 
borrowing, created new means of in- 
vestment to the amount of many mil- 
lions annually. If we assume that, 
after allowing for the operation of the 
Sinking Fund, it borrowed on the ave- 
rage twelve millions yearly, and that 
the Sinking Fund pays off at present 
three millions per year,— the country 
possessed, during the war, annual 
means of investment to the amount of 
fifteen millions, of which it is at pre- 


sent deprived. Then, with a much 
smaller pcmulation, it not only pro- 
vided the fifteen millions, but it in- 
vested infinitely more new capital in 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 
than it does now. We believe that, 
after allowing for difference of popu- 
lation, its annual savings in the war 
amounted to forty or fifty millions 
more than they amount to at present. 
Its capital then rapidly increased, but 
there is every indication that it is at 
this period rapidly diminishing. The 
change is most melancholy and por* 
lentous. 

If, when Government annually took 
twelve millions out of«the money mar- 
ket, and destioyed the sum as capital, 
money was in general sufficiently 
plentiful, it is not surprising that the 
latter should be now occasionally 
abundant, wlicn Government, instead 
of doing this, is annually pouring two 
or three millions into the market. 
The wonder is, that the abundanco is 
not greater. 

It will be seen, from what wc have 
said, that it is utterly impossible in 
the nature of things for the supply of 
money to be exactly proportioned to 
the demand, particularly in London. 
There must, of necessity, no matter 
what the circulating medium may con- 
sist of, be frequently a great super* 
abundance : if this w'crc not the case, 
there would often be scarcities of the 
most destructive character. 

It will be likewise seen that, in the 
production of these variations, the 
Banks are as principals guiltless. Their 
own capital, incluaing their notes, re- 
mains about the same, and is confined 
to the same employment ; their issues 
undergo no material alteration, and 
yet such variations occur. In the pro- 
duction of the latter, they are merely 
the instruments of others ; they apply 
the money of others according to di- 
rections which they arc bound to obey. 
Tlieir customers take two or three 
millions out of speculation, or employ- 
ment in foreign countries, and place 
the sum in their keeping for a few 
weeks or months ; they bring it into 
the market in reality as agents; in 
truth it is thrown upon the market by 
its owners, by being placed in their 
hands ; this causes superabundance ; 
these customers take it from them to 
speculate with or send abroad ; it ia 
returned, and the superabundance va* 
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nishes. This money is not theirs, and 
in the management of it they have no 
control of moment, if any. 

The doctrine, that when a super- 
abundance exists, the Banks ought to 
contract their issues to the amount of 
it, is in reality this : They ought only 
to be suffered to employ their money 
in their regular trade, when people of 
other trades do not think good to em- 
))loy their money in it. When capi- 
talists take their money out of their 
regular trade, and become for a few 

weeks or months the competitors of 
the Banks, tl)c latter ought to give up 
their trade to them. A banker ought 
only to be permitted to employ his 
money in his oWn trade at intervals, 
when people of other trades will not 
employ theirs in it. The doctrine, in 
common right and justice, is atro- 
cious. 

Passing from cause to effects, we 
will look at the subject in the most 
favourable light possible for the doc- 
trine. Suppose that the idle money of 
capitalists accumulates in the market 
to the amount of six or seven millions, 
and that to give employment to it the 
Banks convert it into sovereigns, and 
call in their notes in exchange for the 
sovereigns, what must be the effect ? 
A large demand for gold takes place, 
which, saying nothing of its operation 
on the price, renders it necessary for 
the Bank to import ; from this neces- 
sity the capitalists require their money, 
in order to trade in gold with it, or if 
no such necessity aiise, they are sure 
to require it after the lapse of a few 
months for some purpose or other ; 
the Banks, however, to the keeping of 
which it was confided, have parted 
with it, and they cannot for some time 
to come recall it ; they have given it 
for their notes, and these notes cannot 
he made use of by the capitalists. 
There is no idle money in the market, 
and a demand is suddenly made on it 
for six or seven millions ; a destructive 
scarcity ensues, and many of the Banks 
are ruined ; the latter set to work to 
put out their notes and get in the 
sovereigns again, but before this can 
be accomplished the mischief takes 
place. The notes arc got out, and the 
gold is got in again, superabundance 
again appears, and this is repeated. 

To illustrate t];tis further, wc will 
observe that the idle money, no mat- 
ter who it may belong to, is placed in 
the Bunks, and it is only by them that 


it can be given fbr therr notes in the 
shape of sovereigns. We will suppose 
that it is all placed in one Country 
Bank. This Bank holds six millions in 
balances and deposits belonging to its 
customers, which it must jmy them on 
demand, or at a very short notice ; it 
parts with the whole in exchange for 
its notes. Then its customers call on 
it to return them the money, by ta- 
king up their bills in London : its own 
notes will not do this, and it has no- 
thing else ; it is called on for six mil- 
lions, and it has scarcely a shilling 
which it can use in payment: if it 
attempt to borrow, tbtre are no lend- 
ers ; it can only put out its notes, and 
collect the gold very gradually, and it 
must return the money long before this 
can be wholly effected. It is scarcely 
possible for it to escape failure. 

It will be seen, that the call for the 
Banks to reduce the idle money by 
contracting their issues of notes, is in 
reality a call for them to vt'st the 
money of others confided to their 
keeping in such a manner, as will 
disable them for repaying it when 
called on to do so, and of course to 
place themselves under a certainty of 
bankruptcy. Were they at any time 
to do BO, they would a few months 
afterwards be ruined without any run 
by the ordinary course of business. 
They would not do it. 

A striking proof of the truth of this 
is now before the eyes of all. The 
capitalists, &c. who a few months 
ago had so much idle money, have 
since been exporting gold, speculating 
in corn. See, ; they have in conse- 
quence called on the Banks for their 
money ; the Banks have taken it out 
of the market, nnd there is at present 
a scarcity. If the Banks, instead of 
keeping the money loose and in readi- 
ness for the call, had paid it away in 
exchange for their notes, they would 
nearly all at this moment have been 
suspending payment. 

It is manifest, that, although tra- 
ding capital, and circulating medium 
or currency — meaning by the term 
Bank-notes and coin— are convertible 
into each other and connected, there 
is still a wide difference between them 
in nature and uses. There may be at 
the same time a superabundance of 
the former, and a scarcity of the lat- 
ter ; and it may happen that a defi- 
ciency of currency may cause a glut 
of trading capital. It is generally 
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seen that a contraction of issues in 
the IJanks, is, after the first moment, 
followed by an accumulation of idle 
money. The means of small and 
inuidiiiii; traders and manufacturers, 
who can only carry on business 
through the instrumentality of Bank- 
notes or*sovereigns, are taken away — 
speculation is destroyed — ^largc houses 
import and export less— the Banks 
cannot employ their own capital and 
the balances in their hands amidst 
their needy connexions — and thus 
capital is stripped of employment. 
On the other hand, an increase of 
issues in the Banks, by stimulating 
trade and manufactures amidst those 
who can only carry on trade with 
Bank-notes or gold, may clear the 
market of idle money. 

What we have said will throw great 
light on the nature of the scarcity of 
money in Jxmdon, which was felt 
previously to the panic, or that which 
is felt at present, and on such scarci- 
ties in general. It must be remurked, 
that they relate chiefly to discounts, 
and that they are in a considerable 
degree, bo far as regards their more 
direct and severe ctfects, confined to 
London. In the latter, during a 
superabundance, many of the capital- 
ists, mercantile houfccs, employ a 
portion of their capital in lending and 
discounting ; in respect of doing this, 
they practically form so many addi- 
tional Banks ; and they deprive the 
regular Banks of a large part of their 
business. They do this for a few 
mouths, and then they turn their 
money to other employment ; they 
shut up shop as Bankers, and instead 
of being lendeis, they become bor- 
rowers ; instead of discounting bills, 
they draiv an enormous amount of 
bills to be discounted. Tbe Fame 
things which give the other employ- 
ment to tbeir money, also give em- 
ployment to the idle balances and de- 
posits of the merchants, &c. through- 
out the country. Tlicse cfFects inevi- 
tably follow. Virtually many irregular 
London Bankers abandon the business 
of Banking — an enormous drain on 
the regular Banks takes place for ba« 
lances and deposits, which contracts 
greatly their means of discounting; 
the l.ondoii Banks at the same mo- 
ment have to part with the deposits 
of their town customers, and the 
sums confided to their keeping by the 
<"ountry Banks — additional bills to be 
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discounted are created to an immense 
amount— the Banks axe compelled to 
employ the balances and di'posits of 
their rich customers in taking up the 
bills of the latter, instead of being 
able to use them in discounting the 
bills of other customers — the addi- 
tional country bills travel to London 
to be discounted— the Bank of Eng- 
land will not enlarge its issues — and 
there are infinitely more bills on the 
market than the amount of Bank- 
notes and sovereigns can discount. 

Of course, none but the best bills can 
be converted into cash ; the inferior 
ones, which during the superabund- 
ance were regularly, safely, and even 
eagerly discounted, arc now rtjected, 

not from the fear of loss, but from the 
want of means. It will be remem- 
bered, that, previously to the panic, 
the Bank of Kngland daily refnstnl 
bills of the iir.st houses, us well as 
those of Others, solely th<at it might 
keep its issues of notes w’ithin certain 
limits. 

Now what becomes of the idiofic 
trash wiiich charges siieli scarcities 
upon the lending, discounting, or is- 
sues of the Bunks } The variation is 
not in these, but in the bills wliich 
tbe Banks do not draw ; the ainomit 
of bills is increased, not by tho^e who 
previously needed discounts, but by 
an additional body of different bill- 
drawers ; the glut of bills is pro- 
duced, not by tlie Banks, or by men 
of bad or doubtful credit, but by rich 
houses, over wliich the Banks liave no 
control. Those w^ho have had tlicir 
bills regularly discounted draw ag 
usual, without expecting to encounter 
any difficulty ; the parents of the 
new bills know^ that their pa])er will 
take the first place in the market ; 
and it cannot be known by the Banks, 
or ill any other quarter, that too many 
bills are in being, until the market if 
overwhelmed with them. 

Many bills are rejected, and the 
holders are in consequence ruined. 
The country bunks arc sudilenly de- 
prived of the wonted accommodation 
aflorded them by the London ones ; 
they cannot get the bills they take* in 
business, and send to JiOmlon, cashed ; 
therefore they call in, or susjiend, 
their advances to their customers. 
Forced sales, to raise money, follow, 
and prices become ruinous. 'I’iioii 
bankruptcy spreads through the com- 
munity. 
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It will be observed, that the glut is 
in reality caused by bills of the high- 
est character,— -the inferior bills arc in 
consequence rejected, not from the 
want of property in their owners, but 
solely because there is not a sufficiency 
of bank-notes and sovereigns in being, 
with which to discount them, — this 
insufficiency is the primary cause 
which destroys credit, reduces prices, 
creates stagnation, and fills the island 
with ruin and distress. And, iVom 
what springs an insufficiency, which 

has such horrible consequences? Some 
crazy dogma or other touching tbc 
exchanges, or the effects of excessive 
issues ? The Bank of ICiigland with 
tlic utmost case, with great profit to 

itself, and in perfect security, can pro- 
vide bank-notes in profusion ; and it 
is only prevented from doing so, by 
fallacious doctrines; if even these doc- 
trines we.re as true as tliey are false, 
its providing of the notes would not 
]»roducc one-tenth of the evils which 
flow from its rcfusfd to do so. 

Although there is in this case a dc- 
Mructivc scarcity of money, it is only 
of one kind of money : there is, at the 
same time, a dtstruelive superabun- 
dance of another kind of inonev, from 
w'hieh flows the scarcity. The idle 
capital, in its idleness, caused a scar- 
city of bills, and an excess of notes ; 
it now reverses mutkrs, and causes 
a scarcity of notes, and an excess of 
"When tliis scarcity of notes 
takes places, the means and tempta- 
tions of speculation are generally al- 
most exhausted : the ra)>italists have 
got their money vested in goods ; 
])riccs havu gained thc-ir height ; no 
inducement exists for farther specu- 
lation ; and the motneiit has arrived 
f\»r rc-conwTliug the goodM into idle 
money, in order to rLulizo profit. If 
fVfn the spi cuhiloi s, eke. hold their 
good^, the regular dealers in such 
goods run themselves out of stock ; 
buy in the most s[iaring manner ; and 
tluTcby render their eajntal idle, and 
diaw fewer bills. If the Banks should 
SO far increase their issues of notes, as to 
discount every good bill ; the bills, not- 
withstanding, would, in a few weeks, 
fall to their eommoii amount ; an im- 
incnso nuinlur of the latter, when 
(nice discounted, would not be replaced 
by others ; and both the speculators, 
on the one hand, and the njgular deal- 
ers, on the other, wouhl be zealously 
operating to diminish tlie aggregate 


bulk of bills, ainl produce idle money. 
The Banks might put out additional 
notes, to the amount of twenty or 
tliirty millions, and in a very short 
period, they W'ould be all forced out 
of circulation. 

If the issue of silver and copper coin 
Bhould be restricted to a certain amount, 
while that of sovereigns should be left 
without limit, the restriction would 
be precisely the same in its nature 
with that which binds the issue of 
Bank-notes to a certain amount, while 
ii; leaves the issue of bills without li- 
mit. Bills are as much a part of tlic 
circulating medium of this country as 
sovereigns or shillings ; and it is pre- 
posterous to permit tlicin to be drawn 
and circulated to an unlimited extent, 
and then to refuse the small change ne- 
cessary for giving them use. \Vc of 
course speak of good bills. If the re- 
fusal of notes would prevent excess of 
bills in any way, it would not be 
wholly indeft nsible ; but it cannot. 
I'he refusal decs not operate until the 
excess is in existence ; and then it 
lenders the latter a source of ruin 
to the community. It undoubtedly 
checks hill-di awing to a certain ex- 
tent when it thus comes into opera- 
tion ; but the check, instead of being 
confined to bills which ought not to 
be drawn, falls principally on those 
wliich are necessary to prevent public 
calamity. 

It is one of the fasliionablc errors of 
the day to speak of Bank-notes as 
though they were issued for tlic be- 
nefit of the Banks only ; or, at any 
rate, as though they were lent by the 
latter for profit, to none but penniless 
adventurers. They arc almost treat- 
ed as if they were needed by none but 
men destitute of property, and as if 
they wove an evil rather than a bene- 
fit to tbe community. Now, putting 
the interests of the Banks wholly out 
of sight, by whom arc their notes 
wanted ? To the community at large, 
and to the rich, these notes are things 
of the first necessity. Speaking gene- 
rally, they arc not lent, but sold ; the 
mass of those who obtain tlicm from 
the Banks buy them ; they give fer 
them some other kind of moiu’y, or 
solid property of some description. A 

restriction on the issue of them, is 
therefore to a certain extent a restric- 
tion on the eommuiiity IVom buying 
ilicin, no mutter wluit it may have to 
ofier as an equivalent. — In tlic same 
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defftee in wliich the restriction has ef- 
fect, the community must be prohibit- 
ed from buying notes on any terms. 

From what we have sald> we draw 
the following conclusions. 

1. The general capital or property 
of this country, is in its nature wholly 
distinct from Bank-notes or other cir- 
culating medium. The Banks draw a 
capital from the sale of their notes for 
it, but such capital belongs tolhem- 
selves, and the chief part of it they do 
not lend to the community. The Bank 
of England has received for the prin- 
cipal portion of its notes solid property, 
and this property it uses for its own 
purposes, but does not lend it to indi- 
viduals. The case is the same to a 
large extent with the Country Banks : 
they receive in exchange for great part 
of their notes solid property, they only 
lend a portion of this to individuals, 
and the remainder they vest in gold, 
government securities, &c. Upon the 
whole, the Banks borrow more capital 
of individuals, than they lend to them. 
The mass of the Bank-notes and other 
circulating medium possessed by the 
community has been, not borrowed, 
but bought with solid property : those 
in general who need discounts buy 
their bills with goods or money. Bank- 
notes are only a medium of exchange, 
and the capital or property which they 
represent, must exist before they can 
have circulation. 

2. The term money, when it is 
used in regard to abundance or scar- 
city in the money-market, does not 
mean merely Bank-notes, and other 
circulating medium ; in reality, it 
means the capital or property with 
which circulating medium is pur- 
chased. There may be, in one year, 
ten millions of idle money in the mar- 
ket, and, in the next, there may be 
none ; and still the amovmt of cur- 
rency may be the same in both years. 

body of merchants, &c. may send 
ten millions of their idle capital 
abroad in the way of loan, or in the 
exporting of bullion and goods ; after 
suffering it to remain abroad for some 
time, they may recall it, and convert 
it again into idle mofiey ; and in the 
whole process it may not employ a 
million of circulating medium. A 
body of traders may have generally 
capital to the amount of forty mil- 
lions vested in goods ; from the de- 
cline of trade, fall of prices, or some 
other cause, they may reduce their 


united stock of goods to thirty mil- 
lions, and thus render ten millions of 
ilteir capital idle; the ten millions 
enter the market, as idle money, in 
their activity they employed only a 
small amount of currency, and in 
their idleness they employ scarcely 
any. Money, in tlie more correct 
sense of the term, means capital, 
which will buy circulating medium ; 
in its employment, and in its transi- 
tions from employment to idleness, 
or from the latter to the former, it 
uses more or less of such medium, but 
it often uses very little, and generally 
far less than its own amount. 

3. An enormous amount of the ca- 
pital of this country— meaning by the 

term solid property, which, in its ex- 
istence, is independent of circulating 
medium— is purposely confined to spe- 
culation. Its owners will not invest 
it permanently, and they will not em- 
ploy it in regular trade ; they reserve 
It for speculations, as the most profit- 
able means of employing it. Some- 
times it is, for a few months, idle, in 
the keeping of the Banks, and vested 
in government securities; at other 
times it is, for a few months, sent to 
foreign countries in the shape of mo- 
ney and goods, or vested at home in 
merchandise. This capital is distinct 
from the regular capital of the Banks, 
and it is distinct from the capital em- 
ployed in regular trade ; it is solid 
property ; it. is not created hy the is- 
sues of Bank-notes, and the Banks 
cannot control it. Its owners employ 
it as they think proper. 

4. As this, which wc will call, for 
the sake of distinction, speculation ca- 
pital, is sometimes money, and at 
other times goods ; is in one moment 
in the money market, and in the next 
out of it ; is to-day in this country, 
and to-morrow in a foreign one; it 
must inevitably cause immense varia- 
tions in the supply of money. It must 
keep the money market continually 
alternating between superabundance 
and scarcity. It must do this, no 

matter whether the currency be gold 
or paper,— whether there be Bank- 
notes, or none. Other things, utterly 
unconnected with Banks, and their 
notes, may often aid it mightily in 
producing such variations. 

5. This capital, speaking generally, 
is not, and cannot be, applied to the 
uses to which the regular capital of 
the Banks, and particularly that form- 

11 
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of the community's capital; saying no- 
tiling of the Bauble nmst be anDifaila* 
md. , The whole of the speeulatiloii 
capital may be idle^ and still it cannot 
be used in lieu of the capital so anni- 
hilated. Such a contra^on of notes 
must destroy the actively and bene* 
ticially employ^ capital of one part 
of the community, without being able 
to give employment tO the idle capital 
of the other. 

^ 6. If the Banks, when the specula- 
tion capital is idle and confided to their 
keeping, convert it into gold, and re- 
place their notes with it ; or if they 
substitute it in any manner for their 
own regular capital, so as to be unable 
to disengage it, and replace it with siich 
capital at a very short notice ; they 
must place themselves under a oer- 
tmnty of almost immediate ruin. 

7* There is always a certoiuty, that 
if this speculation capital coma into 
the money market, it will soon be ta- 
ken out of it sgain^-that if it become 
idle, its ownera will soon employ it 
ogain in speculatimi; tiierefmre^ its 
coming into the market and its idle- 
ness ought never to cause the Banks 
to reduce their own. regular capital: 
their capital should always be kept up 
to the full point without any reference 
to it. 

8. When this speculation capital is 
takim from idleness into employment 
by its owners, the change must he ef- 
fected in a gr mt degree by the instru- 
mentality of Bank-notes or sovereigns. 
From a shape which employed very 
few of either^ it is converted^ into 

one which employs a vast amount of 
them. The specuhUor, who had vest- 
ed |:^.1SO,000 in government seonrUics, 
now sells, and the sale creates ier the 
moment mueli additional cni|doyment 
for notes. A number of speculators, 
who amidst theuthad Mi^0,00() of 
idle money in the • hands of tiieir 
Bankers, and which employed «ply a 
trifling amount of new give 

Vox.. XXV. ^ 


tion of them it nektSyinsjpiteof all com- 
petition. If, when it is ime, 40,000,000 
of them are constantly employed by 
that part of the comanmity to whUm 
they form the daily cspital ; and if, 
when it gets into empbyment, it re- 

S uires 10,000,000 of them, and no ad- 
itional ones can be oreated ; then it 
will take 10,000,000 from the eafdtal 
of this pifft of the community. Un- 
der a limitation of the issues of Banks, 
this must of necessity bo the case« 
The capital of that part of the com- 
munity which cannpt carry on busi- 
ness without the daily use of- such 
issues, must be increased or contract- 
ed, as {peculation capital is idle or em- 
|»!oyed ; because one part of the na- 
tion employs its idle capital in specu- 
lating, the other part must have its 
benefidally emplc^ed capital tbken 
frmn it; to peculatovs, regular tra- 
ders must be saerifloed- 

10. This loss of Capital to one part 
of the comaMinity through the em- 
ploynieat of capital in another, does 
not ttice pbcc, bmuse the pronto, 
of which / circulatiDg medium is the 
representative, is in any very great de- 
gi^ Cranaftsnr^ from the one to the 
Other. To a very large extent, those 
who lose their means of carrying m 
business through the employment of 
the apeeulatiou capital, have the same 
property to oifec for notes and eove- 
i^ns, when the losabd^a j^ace, which 
they had previoody* T^a very gruat 
extent the property mnnloyed in pe-. 
eolation ia only taicen from, a state of 
kUenesa into one of activity. The 
ease k, the apeeulation prop^ty and 
the regular trade property mrm two 
distinct masafs; and, bom can only 
be employed Uurongh Uie m^um m 

Bank-notes and sovezc^ns. Them ie 

an insufpeieucy of these, thomSwe 
both cannot he in full eiim}oytnent;fll 
the same time# When ,tha.^pljsiidaw 
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of^ notes and aoTereigns, and ther^ 
xendeia it incapable of lading used- 

11. If tbe Banks ke^ tbe regtdar 
trade capitid fully aupplm nith notes, 
and isaqa additic^ notes to apecala* 
tS<m capital as it paoiaiteBeiii^^yment, 
even uudl both ai« wholly employed ; 
these additional notes wiU mily cireu* 
late for a very short period. In^the 
induifi of twgSi the speculation ca* 
pital trHl soon return into the market 
again as idle money, and while it is 
employed, the regular trade capital 
wlu constantly labour to do with a 
smaller amount of notes. The spe- 
culation capital, from the peculiar em- 
ployment to which it is condned, must 
be frequently idle ; it can at all times 
command as many notes and sove- 
reigns as it needs ; therefore it is im- 
possible for the additional notes to 
keep in constant employment, and as 
often as it may be idle, they must be 
thrown out of circulation. 

12. The speculaUon capital is con^ 
fined io speculation, and it can always 
command as many notesand sovereigns 
as it msy rated ; therefore it is iinpos* 

sil^ for any limitation of the issues of 
die Banka to prevent it from being 
ensitoed in speculation, and thereby 
n dS iag piiecs. 

; Biuitation of the issues of 

BauKS caum^ in the nature of things 
ho an efiectual limitation on specula- 
tidi capital ; it can only be one ou 
xcipshw trade capital ; and it can only 
Umit4his, not by constanily restrain- 
ing it from passing certain bonnds, 
bat by frequently enabling speculation 
capital to strike off a large part of ito 
just and necessary amount. Such a 
limitatum leases speculattou capital 
without limit, and binds regular tr^ 
pipital to continual variations. While 
it thus forms no security against hi^^ 

S rices, it compeln,^|pich prices to pro^ 
u€e ruinously low ones ; because the 
mces of some articlea be^mehigh, it 
nfiUgs down those of other articles to 
glut ones ; it is the certain parent of 
oontinual and destructive fiucUuitioii 
eff pricea. It produces no benefits on 
thd one hand, while it produces the 
gretbest evils on the other. 

preserve the eommuniiy from 
red loss, min, and sufilring 
““*1 scarcity of money is sure 
prevent the destructive 
a-of prices which is sure' to 
- dstih a sesreity— to restvaiu 
Ptiees 9f aonae ardoles from 



sinkiim those of others to glut ones— 
to prqiiilnc fqiecnluiora ^om stripping 
theregular tradmof dieiroapitai, ana 
foiidfig them into bankrupb^, depii- 
ving the working classes of br^ and 
empbymenVima rendering themsdlves 
almost a pest to the country, it is es- 
sential for the Banks to put out addi- 
tional notes, nomatter to what amount, 
in proportion, as specidation capital 
gets into employment. Any law to,, 
prevent the Banks from doing this,, 
roust be, even demonstrably, fiilse In 
I^nciple and most injurious in opera* 
tioti* Experience has again and again 
furnished decisive proof of the truth 
of this, and it has done so in the last 
few weeks. Poring this period money 
has been scarce, and the Bank of Eng* 
land, contrary to its former practice, 
and in flat coutradictioQ to the cur- 
rency doctrines, has discounted in the 
roost liberal roanner, and put out a 

large additional amount of notes. If 
it had not done this ; if it had kept its 
issues from increase, or had, from the 
state of the exchanges, contracted them 
in a small degree, what would have 
been the fruits? At this moment the 
o^munity would have been in such 
circumstances as it was in three years 
ago. 

Additional evidence to establish 
what we have advanced, will be found 
in our further examination of the 
working olthe currency. 

U has been shewn, that for a con- 
sklerable port of the year, money woa 
about as suporabundtmt as it was ever 
known to be, and yetikhe superabun- 
dance was not in any degree caused by 
increase in the issues of the Banks. 
Now, what effects had the supera- 
bundance? Did speculation take place 
merely because it existed ? Did it sink 
the price of money, and make commo- 
dities dear ? Did it produce high 

prices, and banish gold? No. There 
was almost a totid absence of specula- 
tion ; if it was commenced, it was 
fVom the want of success immediately 
abandoned ; cotnns^tics in general 
were at prices so low^that they would 
not yield any profit : and gold, instead 
of being banished, was imported. Did 
this flow from the want of money in 
the Banks? No, tiiey were deluged 
withJt; in town and country they 
had it to lend in proitudon, on pinper 
sepnrities. 

^ Now, why was there tip specula- 
tion ? Because the various crops of 
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npMiid 1^ f>Uniifkd in 

inoporitSttv to the 

^fidance of ntotu^ kept merman 

in pmfuse sup)^^ ; specoktion could 
not find gfronnd to snuid on. And 
why wete prices bo low as to' be losing 
ones? Because, from the abundance 
of mone^ auefa heavy stocks uremkept, 
and so much |»*oduction and comp»* 
tition were caused-*-becau8e, if the 
rices of various articles of home pro- 
action had been raisedi the almn- 
dance of money would have imported 
a minous excess Of such articles from 
for^gn countries. 

Here, then, is dear proof that a li- 
mitation of the issues Of Banks is no 
preservative against gluts of money ; 
and that, speaking generally, such 
gluts will as often piovent, as cause, 
speculation ; and wul as o^n lowers 
as raise, prices. 

In the <%fi of " excessive issues'’ 
and a depreciated currency,'* gluts 
of money like this were unknown. 
The public funds paid more than five 
per cent interest, the Country Banks 
allowed five per cent on their depo« 
sits, there was often great difficulty in 
borrowing money on mortgage at five 
per cent, and much was borrowed at' 
a higher rate of interest. Surpassingly 
marvellous it is, diat at a time whesi> 
accordlngtothemetal sages, monov was 
in such excess as to be rendered otieap 
beyond all 'precedent, there was a 

scardty of it in respect of supply, and 
it was at a scarcity price in respect of 
interest. Surplssingly marvellouB it 
is, that when the Country Bemks were 
piitnttg out their anlimitod iiaiiea," 
they actually paid five per cent for ill 
the money they could iiorrow*' Sur« 
passingly marvellous it is, that when 
money was in such excess, a auffi* 
eiency of it could scarcely bo obtained 
for the legitimate needs' of the com* 
munity. And surpassingly marvel- 
lous it is, that mon<^ haiAbtou far 
more abundant, and has been much 
more subject to viififuU fiuctuatiofisiii 
regard to safely, itece the to a 
.metallic cuiteiwyi than it was during 
the suapensaou gold paymeuk* 

. When the currency was papar, mo- 
ney was scarce.; wlm it haa^b^n a 
metalUe one, mmiey has super- 
ahundant; wheB\^ierwiaa se^ 
of money, prtoes were hlgbi whmi 
there has been a STi|iembimiiiioe,^t^ 
have been to>w. Wheu we look at^att 
past experience, and then turn to ^ 


doctrhsei off the metatjMmfe 
the '^exeesdvo IsMes^or xhmirend 
theoceenof ttOMijr, tftMkSMr, tUMl 
prfeea, and export of gold, caWied fy 
these issues, we are amisd that mum 
doctrines can bo seriously believed in 
by any sane person. The truth te, 
the paper currency did not make mo« 

aey scarce during the war, and the 
metallic currency has not made It 
superabundant during peace. The 
scarcity ini the one Case, and thosuper- 
abundancein the other, were of solid 
capital, not of drcolating medium ; 
and they were but litm affected by 
the kind of the latter. Daring the 
'War, Government constoutly borrow^k 
ed, and destroyed as captlali all the 
loose money of the country. Money 
never could accumulate in idleness, 
becauae it was always eagerly sought 
for at a high rate of interesf : w&n 
the speculation capital was not^em-^ 
ployed' in merchandise, it could find * 
profitable medoyment in the public 
funds ; and those who had money to 
lend, had always a choice of mort^ 
gages and other securities before tbdln^ 
In consequence, no excess of capital 
was forced into trade and maimfae^ 
tares: the Wading and 
iilterests, upon the whedo/hod gme^ 
rally a defidency rather than an ex«» 
ceSs of, cspitol ; they therefore pro* 
dueed a diwiency rather thati^ 
oesK of -^goods ; and thus they gene- 
rally Oh&ned high pilcesw A^teul- 
turm was^ in short supply, 

none ^ mohient coaid be imported; 
thercfbrell^WMdear. • ^ 

Xhinng tliar peace, Govotnmeut, in- 
stead of ikstoMng yeaiijr many nail- 
UouB of capiial, luti ihibwti a Ikrge 
pw^tion on the market to seek invetotk^ 
ment. When it borrowed, tibe joaua 
were made to it in such a manner, 
that they pmvl^t^ the 4]p^ 
capital from beoomibg idld when i)to 
latter was notomployid ln trade t bi^t 
since it ceased to bsmw, this Oapitiid 
has been compelled to be hBe when it 
has not beenmnployed in fradmgkpo- 
culations. - Fiom inis, has flow^ si^ 
perabundanoetof money ; the aup^- 
abundance has forosdhn ex^ of^Ca- 
nitai into taadoand wamfmsmee^ and 
mA excess hiw prcdficed adi exdesa bf 
and, of course, 

'■ the toctosid,'g r|l^ aM 
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ditional capital for supplying the in* 
a rise of prices must we place. 
Merchandise and manufactures 
without the aid of a shilling of addi- 
tional money, become dear. Without 
the use of any additional money, the 
capital of liie merchants and manu- 
facturers will be greatly increased, 
solely by tlie rise of prices. If the 
supply of capital be kept short in pro- 
portion to the demand for goods# 
prices will continue high. 

If, from an excess of money, the 
merchants and manufacturers provide 
more goods than demand calls for, this 
alone must make prices low. The 
employment of additional money with<« 
out any other cause, will sink prices. 
I4et the merchants and manufacturers 
keep in employment an excess of ca- 
pital, and they will generally have an 
excess of goods ; the latter must pro- 
duce low prices. If their prices be 
high, give them an abundance of ad- 
ditional money, and this will reduce 

their prices by producing abundance 
ofgocm. 

This disposes of the doctrine that 
the prw of commodities must be high 
or lew, in proportion as money is abun- 
dant or scarce. The reverse of the doc- 
trine ia the trudi . The price of money, 
that is the interest of it, will be high 
er low, as the supply is small or large ; 
hut when It is used, not as a commo- 
dity to lend, but as a medium of ex- 
change between one commodity of 
trade and another, a continued gene- 
ral scarcity or excess of money must 
be attended with a continued general 
scarcity or. ^Ecessof goods, and in con- 
sequence with general UA or low 
pnees. ‘ 

Tlie forcing of a large amount of 
trading capital out of employment by 
leduciDg the circulating medium or 
destroying money in any other way, 
must nat|jpdly lower prices for a time, 
because it produces for a time excess 

goods ; but afterwards its effect will 
be to «dse fwices. Let three or four 
millions he taken from the capital of 
the wo<dien or cotton trade. In the 
firolt fnemeat, the trade will find it- 
sdf grievously overstocked with goods 
ill proportion toitstapital; itwilfhave 
do lasonrce itp meet its payments, but 
^ iaake forced aales ; stteh saks it will 
m hecesBity in consetiuenee 

M prioos W01 btfome ntitiotMly lotr. 
|m( jet tlie dema&d .fdt its gooifai te^ 


placing its lost capital ; and ita prices 
will soon become nigh, because, from 
the diminution of capitali tile supply 
of its goods will be below the demand. 

every trading and manufacturing 
interest be constantly prevented, by 
the want of capital, Irom bringing to 
market other than a short supply of 
oods, and we must then of necessity 
ave high prices. 

We, of course, speak generally ; pri- 
ces most often be occasionally or |^* 
manently aff^ted by other things than 
the mere abundance or scarcity of mo- 
ney in this country. What is erro- 
neously called Free-trade,binds certain 
interests to, ruinous prices, na matter 
what the state of the moue^^market 
may be. In countries where there is 
ail excess of land, com must be cheap, 
whether money be scarce, or the con- 
trary : The land always remains ; it 
must be cultivated to yield a profit to 
its owners, and it cultivates itself al- 
most without the aid of money. The 

cheapness arises from excessive supply 
of com, and the latter arises from ex- 
cessive supply of land : the quantity 
of money, and the kind of circulating 
medium, have nothing to do with the 
matter. In this case, the excessive 
supply of land operates on the prices 
of ^rieuliural produce, as an exces- 
sive supply of capital operates on pri- 
ces in trade and manufactures. From 
bad crops, different articles of mer- 
chandise may be occasionally made 
dear, for a short period, by an abun- 
dance of money. Hut speaking gene- 
rally, in regara to both time and com- 
modities, abundance of money or ca- 
pital will produce abundance of goods 
and low prices, while a scarcity will 
Xwoduce the reverse. 

The difference between money, in 
tbe proper sense of the term, and mere 
circulating medium, will be here ob- 
served. When the Banks were not li- 
mited in their issues, they could not 
make money abundant, or prevent H 
from being, to a eertun d^ree, scEffce. 
The restrictions Which have since been 
placed on their issuesi, have not pre- 
vented it from being superabundant. 
With a metallic currency, they have 
had a far^eater excess of money, and 
have had infinitely more of it to lend 
to speculation, than they had with a 
pap«»r curreticy. It will be 'obscrve<l, 
tod, how superlatively absurd the doc- 
tiioeii of tbe netd ^ m touching 
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the difference of effects on prices be« 
t’veemi one kind ofrirculating medium 
ssai another. 

JOn the approach of harvest much 
eoiiktion took place in wheat, and 
e price rose considerably. When 
the law for the annihilation of small 
notes was enacted^ the metal people 
declared it would keep the quarter of 
wheat at from 458. to 50s. or 55s. 
This egregious nonsense, in reality, 
roclaimecl that the law, no matter 
ow population might increase, and 
how tne sowing of wheat might vary 
in extent between one year and ano* 
thor, would always, except after a bad 
harvest, keep wheat in profuse supply 
at prices insufficient to cover the costs 
of its production. Trash like this was 
actually put forth and received as pro* 
found and unimpeachable trudi. When 
wheat J)egan to rise, theru was no scar- 
city of it ; but, on the contrary, the 
supplies poured into the London and 
country markets were far greater than 
usual, and largely exceeded the needs 
of consumption. It was not known 
that the crop would be a bad one ; it 
was matter of certainty that it might 
be rendered almost an average one by 
a change of weather ; and there was 
even much difference of opinion as to 
whetlier it was a deficient one at the 
close of harvest. The issues of the 
Banks were declining, and the time 
for a great contraction of them waa. 
at hand. Notwithstanding all this, 
much si^eculation took place in wheat, 
and tlie price rose greatly. 

Now what was here the primary 
cause of speculation ? A belief, on thie 
part of the speculators, that the crop 
would be a greatly deficient one, that 
a supply to cover the deficiency could 
not be procured from abroad except at 
a high price, and that wheat would 
be scarce and dear until the next 
harvest. This, and not the abun« 
dance of money, was the great cause. 
The abundance of money, which pro- 
vided the means of speculation, did 
not flow from the issues of the B^s ; 
the money made use of belonged, in 
the main, to the specolators or their 
friends : it was laid idle at the Banks 
in the shape of balances and deposits; 
and, when they called for it, the Banks 
had no alternative but obedience to the 
call. A portion of it was vested kn 
ovemment secnrlties, and those who 
ought the securittes of riiem, did not 
borrow the mone^ fopr the {atrehase irf 


the Banks. WhUe the eonUuetto iif 
currency, actual and. a^proacningp 
could not prevent iqieculauon, ii 
equally unable to p^revent a mttt rise 
of price. The price of wheat was 
raised fifty per cent, when the supply 
at market fur exceeded consumption, 
solely from the expectation of scarcity. 
It has been , said that it would have 
risen much higher if the currency had 
been indifferent circumstances; but 
we doubt it. The crop was much bet^ 
ter than it had often been before in 
years of scarcity ; in some parts of tlie 
kingdom it was about an average one ; 
there was much old wheat, British 
and foreign, in the country; it was 
certain that a large supply could be 
procured from abroad, and that a 
higher price would greatly increase 
sueh supply. Our conviction is, that, 
under these circumstances, the spe- 
culators would not have given a bighes 
price if the currency had been what it 
was during the war. 

Here tlien is decisive proof that, 
when there is ground for speculation, 
a limitation of the issues of Banka 
cannot prevent it, or restrain prices 
irom becoming very high ones. If 
the currency had b^n wholly gold, 
there would have been a sufficiency of 
speculation capital to have caused an 
equal rise of price. On the one band* 
there would not have been so muds 
money to speculate with, but, on ilie 
Other, there would not have been so 
much to procure supplies with from 
abroad. 

The doctrines of the metal people 
make it necessary for us to ask here, 
if the speculation capital was all vested 
in the wheat which was in thisoonn* 
try ? Did this capital all go into a li- 
mited quantity of wheat, and thereby 
raise the price ? By no means. WhUe 
a part of the superabundant money 
went to the quantity of wheat in the 
market at home, an enormous portion 
of it was sent to all parts of the globe 
where wheat oould be obtained to en- 
large this quantity by importations. 
This money operated greatly against 
a rise, as well as for one : if it caused 
"the speculative purchases at home m 
be large, it likewise caused the week- 
ly supplies from abroad to be krgc,iQt 
or probiddy beyond, proportion; If 
not a single speculation hM been en- 
tered into, the supply of wbe^ fuTtba 
year would have Iwm much smauei^ 
and 9car<dty alone would 
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ivftt have made it far dea)ner than it boor, were redniced. The exceia of 
has been^ or will be mode by theatie^ money could only render a auiole 
eulations* In regard to tne whole tide of moment dear^ anditdul this 
year, wheat has been rendered, by the through the aid of scarcity. Combined 
abundance of money, not dearer, but with dear bread, it could not oven 
cheaper ; it would have been much prevent othqy artides from becoming 
dearer if not a ahilling oif additional cheap^. 

money had been vestea in itj than it This shews that a superidmndance 
has Imn or will be. of money cannot, unaided, produce 

9ut then the metal people say the general high prices ; it shews, too, that 
high price here was caused bv scar- • tho price of wheat does not govern the 
city. Well, the scarcity, so far, has prices of other commodities snd la« 

little more than an expected one ; hour, 
and there never were higher prices Although money was in such excess 
' when the currency was wholly paper, for great part of the year, it was ex- 
exoept when there was a scarcity ac« tremely scarce towards the -^ose. A 
tual or expected. Abundant supply then large part of the idle money was sent 
produced low prices ; when the peace abroad by capitalists in the shape of 
.todc place, corn became ruinously low gold ; another large part was vested at 
in spite of a paper currency. home in wheat ; a third large part was 

In the last few months much gold vested in wheat in foreign countries ; 
was exported— now what caused the and a fourth* large part was sent out 
export ? Did it arise from the issues of the country in the form of maim*, 
of the Banks ? Did these issues raise factures, and the money which ought 
the price of our manufactures and fo« to have come from abroad in lieu of it, 
reign goods— diminidi exports— eu* did not make its appearance. All this 
lar^ imports— and turn the exchanges had a leading share in producing the 
against us t No— in all quarters they scarcity, although it was doubtlessly 
are held guiltless. It is confessed that much assisted by oth^ things. The 
this export of gold was caused, partly season of the year, the bimness of 
by the war between Russia and Tur- trade, the inadequacy of wages, the in- 
Icey, and partly by the large purchases ability to get in debts, and the calling 
of wheat jn foreign countries. . Gold in of advances by the Country Banks, 
was wanted by Russia, and by foreign These contributed materially ; but, 
iarmers ; it therefore rose in price however, they were, in some ^gree, 
abroad, until it was prodtable to send «^the ofikpring of the withdrawal of the 
it thither from this country. The case i^e money from the market. Specula- 
would have been the same if the cur-* tion in wlicat was carried on to a great 
rency had been a metallic one. The extent in every large place throughout 
issues of the Banka had nothing to do the kingdom ; it, iu consequence, call- 
witli the purchases of wheat abroad, ed on every Country Bank, as well as 
or the war between Russia and Tur- on the London ones, for a large amount 
key. Manufactures ware at prices low of idle money ; and the Country Banks 
almost beyond example, and still no had all to take tliis money to a consi- 
cnlarged export of them prevented the .derabic extent, in one way or another, 
oxp$^ of gold. from the London market. Such tpe- 

A limitation of the issues of Banks culation is prolific of bills. A mer- 
ia, rf course, no effectual prerentive chant has in tlw warehouse L.S00() 
**ite®*^?^* gold. worth of com, which he sells to an- 

When the rise on wheat took place, other, and receives his bill in (payment; 
^.Attempt was mi^e to cauw a rise tbe other, in a few days, sells it to a 
in ■ nMt fisf ^ihe^ leading articles of mer- third, and recei ves his bill in paymen t ; 
chaimiee^ bat it failed. A trifling ad- in this manner it passes from owner to 
va^ce created by speculation could owner, without leaving the warehouse 

until it gives birth to bills of tlie 
osSimal. matte, sc^ty or short sup- amount of fifrecti or twenty Ihousand 
ply, was wanting, therefore the abun- pounds. These bills, before they are 
dimee of money was powerless. While due, are all in circulatkm together, and 
wheat conOnned to other kinds perhaps they aU go to London at near- 
of grain Kemain^ autionar y, or be- ly the same time to be discounted. In- 
came chci^ j .and the prices of co- dependenUy, therefore, of the idle mo- 
lomal produce, manufactures and la- ney which the speculation took out of 
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^he market as the real property of its 
owners, it caused a very large oddi* 
^nal demand for money by the bills 
it created in this manner. 

Wheat was not lowered, or prevent- 
ed from rising, by the scarcity of mo- 
ney* Foreign wheat has, with little 
intermission, continued to rise almost 
to the moment at which we write^ and 
its weekly rise has sometimes been the 
greatest when the weekly scarcity of 
money has been the greatest. There 
has alWjfiys been abundance of money 
to speculate with in corn, although 
there has been such a scarcity for the 
carrying on of regular business. This 
tends to establish what we have said, 
that speculation capital can always at 
its pleasure take the circulating me- 
dium from all competitors. The limi- 
tation of the issues of the Banks has 
hod no eftbet in checking speculation, 
and the rise of price in wheat ; its ef- 
fect bus been to enable such specula- 
tion to deprive regular traders of their 
means of carrying on business. 

The diAToreiit speculators created 
employment for a vast additional 
amount of currency ; a proportional 
amount of additional currency was not 
created, therefore they took from re- 
gular trade much of the currency it 

needed, and subjected it to a great 
scarcity of money. The inevitable 
fruits to such trade were stagnation, 
a redaction of prices, and every thing 
which could increase the scarcity. 

Here then is proof that a limitation 
of the issues of Banks cannot prevent 
speculation, and high prices in arti- 
cles which are in short supply,— that 
sucli articles will be as much subject 
to them with the limitation, as with- 
out it, — and that it will convert spe- 
culation and high prices in these arti- 
cles into a scourge to general trade, 
and the community at large. 

During the scarcity, the Bank of 
England discounted most liberally, in 
utter disregard of the exchanges ; and 
for this it deserves the highest praise. 
But then, in doinj^ so, it recklessly 
trampled on the principles of the fa- 
shionable currency system ; for, ac- 
cording to them, it ought to have 
contracted its issues instead of En- 
larging them. It actually acted on 
the principle of unlimited issuer” 
The course it took shews that it 
it could not resort to the contract 
tiou, or re Also theienUrgement, with^ 
out plunging the country Into bank- 


ruptcy and suffering ; and this tesd- 
Bes to the Bilsehood of the princ^to 
it trampled oh. 

Did this increase of Baak-botei 
raise general prices } No, it even did 
not prevent them Brom falling. Strange 
to say, ail increase of circulating me- 
dium was attended with a decline of 
general prices I This proves how 
worthless the doctrine is, that an in- 
crease of Bank-notes must necessarily 
produce in such prices a corresponding 
advance. 

We have said sufficient for establish- 
ing the utter fklsehood of the leading 
principles on which the present cur- 
rency system is founded ; actual experi- 
ment in the last twelve months has 
made sucb falsehood matter of demon- 
'stration. These principles, in respectof 
the Bank of England, have been aban- 
doned. According to them, it ouglit 
always to regulate its issues by die 
state of the exchanges, and to contract 
the former, whenever the latter be- 
come unfavourable. It has with the 
sanction of government done the re- 
verse, and even regulated its issues by 
the call for discounts. When this is 
the case, wc ask, why are the princi- 
ples to be adhered to, in regard to the 
Country Bauks? It must be observed 
that the law for the suppression of 
small notes had, avowedly, idr one of 
its objects, a limitation of their issues, 
to prevent excess of currency. 

The suppression of the small notes 
of the BanK of England was not of a 
nature to contract, or even limit in any 
material degree, die issues of curren- 
cy. The Bank, through its arrange- 
ments with goyemment, did not suf- 
fer from the measure in means ; it was 
not compelled to call in or shorten its 
advances. To the London, Manches- 
ter, and Liverpool Banks it made no 
difference whether they had small 
notes or gold ; an abundance of small 
notes was replaced with an equal 
abundance of sovereigns, and the 
amount of currency sustained no dimi- 
nution, tVom the change worthy of no- 
tice. The Bank enjoyed ample means 
for enlarging its issues at pleasure, 
and the measure, in reality, neither 
controcted the issues of currency, nor 
placed on them any limit of conse- 
quence. 

The suppression of the small notes 
of Country Banks will have a totally 
dif&rent operation. In the first mo-' 
ment It will be a large contFaetton, 
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«nd afterwards it will be a aevere li<» 
initation. ^ , 

The Country Banks have net the 
raeans which the Bank of England 
had for Babatimtinff aotereim for 
their amall notes, 'mtbout callingin 
or ^ortening their advances, ^e 
'suppression of these notes must be die 
annihilatioD of about an e^al portion 
of tibeir fading capital. Their cen- 
vision of the balances and deposits 
oonftded to their keeping into sove- 
reigns, is out of the question : they 
must buy the soverei^s to replace 
their notes with ; not with borrowed 
money, but with their own. They 
will not sell their Government aecu« 
lities, because these form their fund 
for die payment of deposits, &c., and 
they will not sell their estates. They' 
will call in their advances ; practically 
they will call in a vast amount of notes 
without issuing any thing in lieu of 
them. 

A Country Bank in a manufacturing 
district, receives to a large extent, bills 
in exchange for its notes, a portion of 
which it lends to its customers. If 
it constantly have small notes out to 
the amount of Ii,10,000, and through 
this have bills lent to the amount of 
Xi.,5,000, then these notes in reality 

add L. 15,000 to the capital of its cus-i 
tomers. f n consequence, L. 15,000 of 
the capital'Of its customers must be de« 
Stroyed by the destruction of L. 10,000 
of its own capital. The suppression 
of the small notes must take far more 
than the amount from the trading ca« 
pital of the community. 

When the speculation capital is idle 
for a few months, some portion of it 
is sure to be sent in some way or other 
to regular trade ; when it is confided 
to the keeping of the Banks they can 
scarcely avoid so lending a part of it. 
It la therefore a matter of the Urst 
public necessity, that the Banks should 
he able at a moment's notice to pro* 
vide money sufficient .to protect regu* 
lar trade mm sustaining any serious 
Ions of capital through the transition 
ofqKcnlation capital into employment 
in speculation. 

Ine Bank of England can always, 
if It be only permitted to do so, provide 
money to any amount, that its inter- 
ests may call fof . The London Banks 
not only require their trading connex- 
ions to have in the aggregate heavy 
deposit alwateih their keeping, but 
they hold tW^Sc^osits Of the nobilKy, 


gentry, prafeasional men, &:c. The 
latter depbsita are never wanted by 
their owii^s for trade or speculidioii' ; 
they lie in the Banks to pay the yearly 
expenses of those to wliom they be- 
long, or to accumulate for investment. 
When, therelbre, the speculation capU 
tal is dragged at a moment's nonce 
from the Banks, the London ones have 
large funds ^ towards supplying the 
wants of regular trade, and if the 
Bank of England will only discount 
liberally for them, they can fully sup- 
ply these wants. 

The Country Banks are in far dif- 
ferent cireumBtances. They have no 
regular deposits fl’om their trading 
customers. They pay interest for the 
sums deposited with them for a term, 
therefore they must keep these sums 
constantly employed at interest. They 
have comparatively no people of large 
independent fortune, professional men, 
&c. to keep heavy sums with them in 
running account; and the money which 
they can afford to keep idle for emer- 
gencies, necessarily consists in a large 

degree of that which they receive in 
c.xchange for their notes. They re- 
ceive interest for their notes, and like- 
wise receive in one way or another to 
a certtiin extent money for them in ex- 
change, therefore they can afford to let 
such money lie idle. When the Iion- 
don Banks have a heavy drain on them 
for money belonging to one class of 
customers, on account of speculation 
or badness of trade, they have heavy 
sums to meet it with belonging to an- 
other class which has nothing to do 
with speculation or trade; but the cus- 
tomers of the Country Bunks arc near- 
ly all traders, therefore when they 
have such a drain, they are called on 
for almost all balances, and they can- 
not meet the demands of one class 
with the money belonging to another. 

It is from this a matter of especial 
moment to give to the Country Banks 
every facility for increasing the issues 
of their notes in cases of emergency to 
the extent required by the needs of 
the community. The suppression of 
the small notes will operate powerfully, 
not only to prevent them from doing 
so, but to diminish their issues in such 
cases. In times when money is scarce 
and credit is bad, country people pTe« 
fer gold to notes in' their pecuniary 
transactions ; in other times, they pre- 
fer notgs to gold. When the currency 
consists wholly of Bank-notes, they 
15 
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take them at all times^ no matter what 
their preference may be ; but if it he 
partly changed into gold, they will 
draw out large notes when money is 
plentiful, and throw them in again for 
gold when it is scarce. In such cases 
as we have mentioned, the Banks, in- 
stead of being able to increase their 
issues of large notes, will have the lat- 
ter returned to them for gold ; their 
idle money will have to be employed 
in taking up their notes, instead of sup- 
porting trade. Whenever gold may 
be exported to any extent, rise in price, 
and become somewhat scarce, the 
country people will hoard it in all di- 
rections ; and this hoarding will throw 
in an immense mass of notes to be ex- 
changed for gold. The suppression of 
the small notes is exactly calculated to 
make all scarcities of money infinitely 
more severe, and to render them as in- 
jurious as possible, to both the Banks 
and the community. 

One of the pernicious consequences 
of the suppression will be this, — it 
will annihilate a vast portion of the 
capital of industrious traders of small 
])Topcrty ; they will be its j)rincii>al 
victims. They carry on busiuess 
rbiefiy with notes ; and they are tlic 
great instruments for circulating them . 
The Banks now can keep them fully 
supplied with notes on loan at all 
times when necessary ; and they have 
a deep interest in doing it, h)r the sake 

of circulation. The money used hy 
these traders must always consist, to a 
coiisidcTable extent, of small notes or 
sovi reigns ; and, from the suppression, 
the Banks will not be able to supply 

them, except occasionally, with either. 
If they cannot be constantly supplied, 
they cannot carry on business. The 
J.oiulon Banks yiay no iiiton st for their 
deposits ; they sustain no ]>osi live loss 

when these are idle ; therefore they 
have generally a sufiicicncy of money 
to lend to all re asonably safe borrow'- 
ers. Their own notes are to the 
("ouiitry Banks what the deposits are 

to the London ones. These notes 
form money to the Country Banks, 
which costs them scarcely any thing, 
and for which they pay no interest 
wheti it is idle : they can therefore 
always have a sufficiency of it to lend 
to proper borrowers. But, under tfie 
suppression, they must buy tlieir so- 
vereigns at the full value, therefore 
they must have no more than they 
can buy, and they must have no more 
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than they can keep constantly em- 
ployed, excepting Uiose necessary to 
be kept always by them to meet runs. 
They will no longer have the means ; 
and, putting means out of sight, it 
will no longer be their interest, to lend 
constantly to the small traders ; and, 
without constant loans, these traders 
cannot carry on business. They may 
knd occasionally to the latter when 
money is abundant ; but in all scarci- 
ties, accommodation must be refused, 
advances must be called in, and the 
sovereigns must go to take up notes, 
or aid wealthy borrowers, to the ruin 
of these small traders. Very many 
of the latter employ the money they 
thus borrow in the purchase of labour, 
and their loss will be the heavy loss 
of the labouring classes. 

This applies to the general and con- 
stant effects of the suppression. What 
its temporary effects will be while it 
is taking place, is a matter wdiich ad- 
mits of‘ much difference of opinion. 
Froiri what we have said at present, 

as well as on former occasit)ns, our 
readers will perceive that we do not 
shave in the gloomy anticipations 
which arc entertained in some quar- 
ters. It will doubtI(\ssly while in course 

of accomplishment give birth to much 
embarrassment, ruin, and suffering; 
and it may for a short period reduce 
prices. But after it is completed, it 
w’ill in our judgment cause* general 

prices to be higher, rather than lower. 
As the supply of gold varies very 
greatly almost annually, it will cause 
a great and pernicious scarcity of mo- 
ney almost annually ; and in conse- 
quence it will be the parent of fre- 
quent and violent variations in prices. 

What we have said against the li- 
mitation of the issues of Banks, makes 
it necessary for us to say that w^c do 
not go beyond this. Government 
ought always to have knowledge of the 
perfect solidity of the Bank of £ng- 
lanil. The Country Banks ought not 
to issue notes of less value than a 
pound, and their notes ought to be 
convertible on demand into gold when 
it is in sufficient supply, and at other 
times into Bank of England notes — 
and the Banks ought at all times, but 
especially in fits of scarcity of mon^, 
to have the ability to supply a suffi- 
ciency of circulating medium to all 
who can offer the proper equivalents 
This is only arguing tliat the commu- 
nity ought at all times, but ea^iecially 
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those of its greatest meil, to be lur- 
mitted to procure for the proper equi- 
valents a sufficiency of money. 

We will conclude with the follow- 
ing propositions : — 

1. lilt* same quantity of goods must 
be raised in ]irice to eiriploy an addi- 
tional amount of money. 

2. If a quantity of goods he in- 
creased in proportion to the amount of 
money employed in it, there can be 
no rise of price ; if this quantity be 
doubled, tbere will be no rise of price, 
and yet it will employ double the 
amount of money. 

3. It is impossible to limit the quan- 
tity of goods to a certain x*oint. If 
the price of a particular quantity is 
raised by the employment of addi- 
tional money, other money will be 
constantly emxdoycd to enlarge the 
quantity until the price is brought 

tloTvn, Thus, because additional mo- 
ney has been employed in the quanti- 
ty of wheat at market in this country, 
and has thereby raised thexiric*', other 
money has been tinploytd to increase 
the quantity by importations from all 
foreign parts. The primal y cause of 
the advance in wheat wus, a ^reat di- 
minution of quantity in proj^rtion to 
money , and net an increase of money 

in proportion to quantity. If no ad- 
ditional money had been employed 
in the quantity, the farmers, in the 
course of the year, would have raised 
the jiricc greatly I’rein tlie tailing off 

in quantity without any increase of 
money. 

4. It is impossible for an abundLiicc 
ofraoiuy to he wholly employed in a 
fixed quantity of goo<ls. If a portion 
of it be employed in such quantity, 
and thereby raise the price, anotlnr 
portion of it must be employctl in cii- 
l.Trging llu; quantity, and bringing 
down the price. If' there be no real 
scarcity of the goods in regard to con- 
sumption, it will only produce a mo- 
mentary addition of jiricc to be fol- 
low’ed by a subtraction. If tbt re be 
such a scarcity, the price will rise 
greatly from the falling off in the 
quantity, although not a shilling of 
additional money may be employed in 
it. The fair probability tlicrtforc is, 
that speculations flowing from abun- 
dance of money, do more, upon the 
whole, to lower prices by enlarging 
quantity, tlian to raise them by em- 
ploying in it additional money. 

6. There roust be a scarcity of goods 
in pw^rtion lo consumption, or price 
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cannot be raistd above what is n quirt d 
to pay for production, txctpt for a 
moment. The goods of a country 
consist, in general, of things in which 
no other than a momentary scarcity 
can take xdace, unlctb tbeie be a con- 
timicd scarcity of money ; ibcreforc 
it is impossible lor an abundance of 
money to raise the prices of the gene- 
ral goods of a country at the same lime 
above what is necessary for yielding a 
pro^jcr x>rofit on production, txet i>t foi 
a short period at distiml intervals. 

6. An occasional short scarcity of 
money differs wholly in its efKcts on 
prices, from a regular and ptrimuunt 
scarcity. In ibe lonntr, ibc no rebants 
and manufacturers cannot procure mo- 
ney to mett tlicir payments ; they in 
conscqucmc make loicid salts, ami 
this renders pi ices ruinoiislj low; but 
in the latftr, vlnle the} can provide a 

sufficiency of m(*ney lo inut tl:cir 
paynuT-ts, tliey can ]irocinc none for 
enlarging tbiirbussncss a ml production 
of goods ; till ref ore dainazid pn ssi s rn 
them, and lin y obtain high price *•. 

7. If there be a g< ncr.d s-carcity of 
goods In proportion to consumption, 
and there be no idle mojie>, the ab- 
sence of an abiindcinte of looney will 
operate jxmerfuily in favour o( high 
prices. Tiiccs wil] lisc greatly, not 
hi cause money is abundant, luit be- 
cause it is iiot, — b( cmitc the ^liort 
siij»i*ly ot moiu^ y.i'] pi '‘ti.iec a khi. rt 
s>U]>j)ly of g 04 -(h. 

8. An abundance of n (-iicy ermnot 

raise price wiiliout at the .‘'{fine time 
raising quiniity. In n.ost {irlielt.', it 
can jfToduee ixcess lu npaul to con- 
sumption almobt at once ; if it pro- 
duce such excels, it must, except for a 
moment, lower juices: Us general ope- 
ration mii.st therefore ol mctssiiy be 
to kci j» prices at the lowe st point. An 

abuml'inccol money must on tlic whole 
make goods cheaper and not (barer. 

All this of course relates to money 
as capital, which is the n atter at issue, 
and not lo money as rcvinue. 

^Ve have sai(l sufficient to sweep 
away the foundations of the existing 
cuircncy system, and make it a sub- 
ject almost beneatli the scorn and de- 
rision of schoolboys. W'betber the 
empire is still lo be plundered and tor- 
tuud by such a system ‘-and wbelbtr 
after this any man can be found hardy 
enough to defeiid in Parliament the 

exploded principles'’ to wliicli it 
owes its being — are mysteries not to 
be solved by oursehc.s. 
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SOCTOii COLK. 

AN UTSTOllICAL TALE F0UN1>F1> ON l-AC JI. 


1 . 

In Mary's days, when Canterbury Pole* 

Summoned tlio dead, and as they could not hear, 
Burned tliem to make their lieresy more clear, 
There lived, about the court, one Doctor Cole: 

A man not Ibrmed to play a first-rate part ; 

Vet marvellously skilled to make his way, 
]Mole-like, by grovelling; on, with plodding art, 

III darkness till he stumbled into day. 

On such a man (more than two centuries past) 

The Queen's eyes, speaking favour, did look down. 
May such a pair of eyes with such a cast 

Ne’er gleam portentous 'ncath the British crown! 
Here, Doctor Cole,” she saitl, “ is our coinmibsioii ; 
Take it to Ireland — to that land of ire. 

We hear 'tis in a terrible eonditioii : 

And we will have it jiurified by fire. 

Till schism and Jiercsy of every sort expire.” 


Well pleased, the Doctor bowed himself from court. 
And posted otf to Chester to embark. 

But packets then were more like Noah's ark 
In all ihcir movements, than like tliose which sport, 
Bubbling and boiling, now, with plunging keel 
Across the Cliannel, without oar or sail ; 

So’Mo towMiig other ships with Happing wheel, 

Like dogs that run with kettles at llieii tail : 

They then eon^ulted wTatlur, wind, an I tide. 

So Doctor Cole invited Chester ks Mayor, 

'io tell him who he was, mayhaji, in pride ; 

Or, ckc, thill he might taste his Cheshire fare. 

He tlien produced from uuderneatli his gown, 

With consequential air, a leatliern box : 

Beliold !” he cried, this mandate from the erowii 
^hall lash the Dublin Iblks witli desperale knocks, 
And Ireland cleanse from all that ib not orlliodox." 


3 . 

This doubtless made the “ worthy magistiule” 
W’^ith wonder liiigi his civic optics ope, 

Viid guess tlie Doctor might turn out tlie Pope, 
Tr.i\x‘lling, from policy, without his state. 

An i so lie felt his zeal wdthin him rise, 

nd shook his head most wotully, and said, 

J iMt he had heard of many heresies. 

And that he did catliolically dread 

Tile very name of w'hat they called reform ; 

That Chc.stcr city was a loyal place. 


• (lanlinal P».»lf visited both the I Universities. Whilst he was at rainbridjfe, Biicer 
and l'agiii>, two (fornian divines, dead some years before, were ridiculously cited before 
the fommisMoners to give an account of their faith, and, upon thiir non-appearance, both 
wm* condemned to be burnt. This sentence was followed by a wamnt rVoin the court 
to rviTute it, and ibe two bodies in their coffins wore lied to stokoii, and consumed to 
ashes." — Uavin. 

Cardinal Pole was appointed to the Arclnepiscop.il See of Curiterbury on the condeni- 
n:iuon of Archbihhop Cranmer, but delayed taking formal posNCSsioii thereof, until the 
day after the martyrdom of hit predecessor. 
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And for tlie Romish cause extremely warm ; — 

The coqjoration ran a Godly race— 

And divers other matters, sucii as Mayors, 

When once they get a great man by the ear. 

Will bore him with, though he nor knows nor cares 
More of what corporations dread or fear, 

"I’liaii Colo, who only held his own preferment dear. 


y 

But Mayors and Doctors in Divinity 

I^ove not dry lips ; and so they tohl their dame. 
Good Mrs Edmonds, who hud gaiiiM a name 
For wassel, which bore strong affinity 
To what we now call punch — most excellent 
For men who’ve travelled far, like Doctor Cole, 

Who drank thereof, much to his heart's content, 

Until they saw the bottom of the bowl. 

Now, what it held, it were unfair to say ; 

But it was time to roost, at least ’twas dark,—- 
So Doctor Cole lay down till break of day, 

And then arose, for Dublin to embark. 

Meanwhile, good Mrs Edmonds, soon as Nox 
Had drawn his curtain and the Doctor dozed, 
Pandora-like, untied the leathern box. 

And felt alarm’d and wonderfully posed.— 

But what at length she did, in lime shall be disclosed. 


5 . 

The pitchy, pitching ship threw Doctor Cole 
Into strange attitudes, which ill beseem'd 
Ilis courtly dignity ; and so he deem'd 
It wisest to creep into a dark hole 
Which sailors humorously call a bed, 

And there to sleep or tumble as he might, 

With the much- valued box beneath his head. 

Dreaming of Mary or the Stagyrite ; 

Of robe and mitre, stall and scarlet hat ; 

Anon of strait-backed, stiff-necked heresy, 

Acts of the faithful, faggots, and all that." 

But still Saint George's waves tumultuously 
Kept heaving round and thundering in their pride 
It seem'd as though he'd got some merman's “ berth," 
Who knock'd without, in hopes to get inside ; 

And oft his ear caught sounds of boisterous'inirth. 
While he lay still, and sigh'd for better geee on earth. 


G. 

At length they reach'd the other side o'th' water. 

And Doctor Cole beheld the hill of Howth. 

And eke the bay of Dublin one its mouth— 

So, in he went, the infidels to slaughter. 

High beat his throbbing pulse to get to work ; 

He vow'd in eacli good deed to bear a part. 

And felt like Richard, when he met the Turk, 

Save in the matter of the lion heart. 

But Dublin quay quaked not beneath his tread. 

The streets all seem'd unconscious where he walk'd 
In measured step along, with upborne head. 

As, at his heels a raw-boned porter stalk'd. 

Bearing a trunk fill'd with canonicals, — 

While he himself hugg’d close the fatal box ; 
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And yety *tis said in all tlic chronicles. 

None felt alarm ; the men were mute as blocks. 

And squares and houses all stood round like solid rocks. 


7 . 

** Soon shall they know why I the ocean braved,** 
The Doctor cried, — and went into his inn. 

And ordered breakfast, business to begin : 

Then, sate him in an arm-chair to be shaved. 

The shaver spake not. Doctor Cole was glum ; 
But glanced around him with a furious scowl. 

“ Sit aisy !*' cried the barber, “or, by gum ! 

I will not shave, but cut you, cheek by jowl !" 

The Doctor, as in cathedra*’ he sate. 

Knew well the time to succumb or oppose ; 

And deemed it folly to exasperate 
A surly wight, who held him by the nose. 

Ills toilet o'er, he heard the Dublin clocks 
Toll out the hour of nine : then, slow and grave. 
He rode forth to the Castle with his box. 
Delighted much to miss the noisy wave. 

But more that he was sent so hue a land to save. 


8 . 

Some fears he had the Deputy might falter ; 
h'or Viceroys are not Kings, anil oft have cause 
To dread responsibility and laws : 

Yet a kind, courteous man was Earl Fitz waiter ; 

So, he received the Doctor with urbanity, 

And (w'lieu he spake about the Queen’s commission) 
Somewhat he talked about humanity. 

But more of Ireland's heretic condition ; 

And that, in due respect, he thought it fitting 
’That letters from her Grace the British Queen 
Should not be opened till the court were sitting. 

That they, by every member, might be seen. 

A messenger was then sent forth to summon 
Ireland's prime rulers all, “ within the hour. 

Because important business was to come on.” 

They came, like lover to his lady’s bower. 

Or more, perhaps, like men who love to shew their power. 


9 . 

On the green cloth were paper, pens, and ink. 

And, eke, a man behind each separate sheet 
Sal all prepared the Queen’s envoy to greet ; 

Y et what her will might be not one could think : 

When in the Doctor walked, with courtly dignity. 

And lost no time in coming to the point ; 

But waved his hand, and smiled with great benipiity. 

As he affirmed " the times were out of joint ; 

And then he sighed, and said that he lamented 
That heresy had struck so deep a root ; 

Then frowned, and vowed such things must be prevented, 
And he had power. The council all sat mute. 

Forthwith the Doctor raised the leathern box. 

Majestic as the lion paws his cubs. 

And loosed the tape that served instead of locks. 

When, lo ! severest of tlie Doctor's rubs ! 

A pack of dirty cards, in chief the knave of clubs ! 


10 . 

This royal packet posed the secretary ; 

Not Earl Fitzwalter’s self could make it out ; 
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Tlie Doctor gazed^ in huge dismay, about ; 

And some around the board waxed wondrous merry. 

Js this a bull.'^’* cried one— and then the joke. 

To Dublin ever dear, held on its way : 

One cut the pack, one gave “ a lucky poke,** 

And on the cards most ruthlessly did play. 

** I vow the Queen hath sent us here a knave ! 

The dirtiest knave, iiiethinks, about her court,'* 

Cried one, of schism suspected, looking grave. 

As wags will look, and swore *twas “ pretty sport:" 

Then begged tlic Queen’s serene ambassador 
Would not allow tlic thing his mind to ruffle, 
hut join their play and get a matadorc ; 

Or, if he should decline — why, then, they'd shuffle. 

— out the Doctor stole, and strove his wrath to muffle. 

11 . 

** Once more upon the waters ! and once more 
The billows bound beneath him like a steed 
That'* throws “ his rider.*’ Things went ill indeed. 

The Doctor thought the sea a monstrous bore : 

For, though the ** heaving ocean," in a sonnet, 

Looks mighty smooth, and makes a gentle rhyme 

With soft emotion," yet, when one’s upon it. 

Albeit the scene is wondrous and sublime, 

There are such ups and downs, such jerks and jolting. 

Squalls, creaking booms, ropes, planks, shrouds, sails, and yards, 

With divers other matters more revolting, 

We needs must loathe it more than Cole did cards. 

The Doctor’s passage was both long and rough. 

Provoking to a man in haste and bilious ; 

And, as though these disaf.ters wer’n’t enough, 

His tale “ got wind,” which drove him half delirious,— 

For tars, who love a joke, arc seldom too punctilious. 

PJ. 

At length he landed, though in sad condition, 

And, caring nought if winds now blew contrary, 

Posted, oil terra lirnia, to Queen Mary, 

To beg her to renew hi6 lost eominission. 

Safely he got to town. The lord in waiting 

Heard his sad tale — looked grave — and then said— oh — no; 

You cannot see the Queen — I know — *tis grating — 

For— really — entre nous — her Grace is— so — sO.** 

But Doctor Cole, whate’er might be his failings. 

Had perseverance, which is often better 

■^riian giving way to impotent bewailings ; 

And so contrived to get another letter 
Signed by the sickly Queen, which, in the box 
lie sealed with his own seal, and vowed to keep 
By night and flay, us shepherf^s Und llieir flocks. 

That no vile heretic therein might peep, 

And rob bim of hisstrcngtli, like Sampson when asleep. 

13 . 

Big with the fate of Ireland, off he sped. 

Nor once for Mayors or wassel bowls delayed, 

Until again the ocean he surveyed. 

And felt himself secure at ilol^iiead. 

Then came the gusty breeze from off the main, 

A furious, w'cstern, equinoctial gale. 

With firm nsolvc the Doctor to detain, 

And end right merrily our pleasant talc. 
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For ivhilc his Reverence by the wind was bounds 

Watching the world of waters dark and green, 

Tiiere rang through England’s vales a joyous sound. 

Hailing Elizabeth the iBlamfs Queen. 

Mary had past away. And, with a start, 

The Rritihh Lion shook himself and woke ; 

Stern indignation tilled his free-born heart : 

From off his sinewy neck the chain he broke, 

And trampled under foot the slavish Roman yoke. 

14 . 

His deep-toned roar was heard throughout the nation ! 

And some turned pale, as Doctors Pole and Cole, 

While IMistrcss Edmonds' friends sat round the liowl 
And drank, " Success to Britidn’s Jtefornuition V' 

Then, the poor Doctor’s high-prized leathern box 

Had fallen in its value most immensely, 

More than ’Change Alley e’er could lower the stocks,-— 

And so he mused thcroon, sad and intensely. 

Thus often ends the courtier's proud ambition : 

Our dreams and liopes are most notorious clicalcrs. 

Of far more value now than his commission 
W'as that of Captain of the Queen’s beef- eaters ; 

For tlH‘y went to and fro, like carrier pigeons. 

That keep the dove-cot, though it change its master. 

Nor poiulered much on difference in rcligioiis ; 

Fashion tlK7 ^h^eincd the genuine court plaster 
To shield their dubious souls from heretic disaster. 

hi. 

But truth, in those good days, was most prevailing, 

Especially among the mon of Icarnirg, 

M’ho found no difficulty in fliscerning 
That go«»d sound arguments for iU>me were* failim?. 

For, while the Befonnation was advancing, 

'I'liough it may seem but an irreverent trope, 

IMcn carried their religion as, when dancing. 

The tiinihler liolds his balance on a rope ; 
lifting up either end to keep him steady. 

As lie to either side inclining feels. 

And ever with quick eye and hand still ready 
To shift Ins pole to save his neck and heels. 

So men’s religion secincd to have two ends, 

Though well we know it ought to have but one ; 

7’Ai.v went aloft to greet reforming friends, 

That rose when Mary's papal reign begun, 

And sce-sawed up and down till Rome’s jiroud race was run i* 


10 

The Doctor, at this juncture, held a place. 

And was most intimate with Bishop Bonner ; 
Wherefore, he said, that really, on his honour. 
He must consider his a doubtful case ; 


• “■ Of nine ihotiMand four hundred bencficed clergymen in the kingdom, only one 
hiindnd and seventy -one chose to cjuit their preferments rather than their religioij.” — 
Ratin'. 

-|- The same thing happened in this (Elizabeth’s) Parliament, as in those under 
Henry, Edward, and Mary, that is, the Court caused to be enHCied tdmost whatever 
they ple.'isc'd. This is not very strange with regard to the House of Commons, where 
the members may he changed every new Parliament. But the readiness wherewith 
»he House of Lords consented, one while to acts favouring the Reformation, anotlier 
while to those cstablislfing the Romish religion, is much more surprising.”— Ravin. 
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And looked as though *twere desperate^ as he hied 

Aione^ with melancholy steps and slow. 

From l^olyhead and that dark water’s side> 

Since now^. |o IDublin wherefore should he go ? 
Utough in no fiaste, he saw not Chester's Mayor, 

For supper heeded not, nor wassel either : 

In truth, the Doctor seem’d the worse for wear. 

Nor man delighted him nor woman neither 

For he suspected his embassy’s ruin. 

The introduction of that clubbed knave, 

Alust be the curious Mistress Edmonds* doing ; 

Yet felt that he must all inquiries waive. 

And, to the uttermost, the change of fortune brave. 

17 . 

Kight well knew he, that, as in days of pride 

There is no place to shew off‘in like liondon ; 

So, when it comes to pass that men are undone, 

No spot on earth will more securely hide 
Their poverty than that huge wilderness 

Of building8>^ which stretch forth like the antennie 
Of monstrous polypi ; though somewhat less 
The town was then : the streets not half so many 
As since have caused such liorror and vexation 
To men who, vainly, scribblo and invent 
I.ong theories about the population. 

Since folks will marry, though they may repent. 
ITiereforc the Doctor straight to London rode. 
Determined there awhile his lent to fix ; 

And find himself a private, snug abode 

“ Deep in the bosom of those sheltering” bricks. 

Where he might sit and muse on shifting politics. 

18 . 

Meanwhile, in Dublin, still they shuffled on 

Till the wind changed ; and then the merry people 
First toll’d — then rang the bells of every steeple ; 
While Earl Fitzw'alter was to England gone. 

And there he saw’ the landlady at Chester, 

W'ho own'd to him she stole the dread cominission. 
To save her Dublin friends, — and so he blest her ; 

And mused upon her widow’d, lorn condition 

As he rode up to towm ; and, when at court. 

He told her story, which caused pleasant mirth, — 
For dames of quality are fond of sport. 

And love a tale that giveth laughter biith- 
What thence beftll the Doctor should be said. 

If history’s page were more precise and clear : 

But Great Ki.iza order’d to be paid 

To Aliatress Edmonds, forty pounds per year.” 

More than the poet's meed for this long tale, I fear. 
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StR; 

In the course of my study in the 
English language^ wliich I made notv 
for three years, I always read your 
periodically, and now think myself 
capable to write at your Magazin. I 
love always the modesty, or you shall 
have a letter of me very long time 
past. But, never uiiiid. I would well 

tell you, that 1 am come to tliis coun- 
try to instruct me in the manners, the 
customs, the habits, the policies, and 
the other affaiTs general of Great Bri- 
tain. And truly I tliink me good for- 
tunate, being received in many fami- 
lies, so as I can to speak your lan- 
guage now witli so much facility as 
the French. 

But, never mind. Tint M^liat 1 
would you say, is not only for the Eng- 
lishes, but for the strangers, who come 
at your country from all the other 
kingdurng, polite and instructed ; bo- 
cause, they tell me, that they are 
abonneinciits* for you in all the king- 
doms in Europe, so well as iu the 
Orientals and Occidi>ntals. 

No, sir, upon iny honour, T am not 
egotist. I ii(»t proud myself with cha- 
teaux en Espagne. I am hut a pir- 
ticular gentleman, conic lure for that 
what I said ; but, since I learn to 
coniprcliend the laui^uage, 1 discover 
that I am become an object of plea- 
santry, and for himself to mock, to 
one of your comedians even before I 
put my foot upon the ground at 
Douvres. He was Mr Mathew, who 
tell of some contretems of me and 
your word detestable Well, ne- 
ver mind. 1 know at present how it 
liappon, because I see- him since in 
Bomc parties and dinners ; and he con- 
fess lie love much to go travel and mix 
himself altogether up with the stage- 
roach and vapouring t boat for fun, 
what he bring at his theatre. 

Well, never Tniiid. He sec me, per- 
haps, to ask a question in the paque- 
bot— but lie not confess after, that he 
goed and bribe the garcon .it the hotel 
and the coach man to mystify me with 
all the boxes ; but, very well, I shall 
tell you how it arrived, so as you shall 
see that it was impossible that a stran- 
ger could miss to be perplexed, and to 
advertise the travellers what will come 


after, that they shall converse with the 
gentlemen and not Widi the badin- 
structs. ; 

But, it ni^st that I iMin. I am a 
gentleman, and my goo^ ore in the 
public rentes, J and a chateau with a 
handsome propriety on tlie bank of 
the Loire, which I knd to a rnereliant 
English, who pay me very well in 
London for my expenses. Very well. 
I like the peace, nevertheless that I 
was force, at other time, to go to war 
with Napoleon. But it is passed. So 
I come to Paris in my proper post- 
chaise, where I soiled Jiiin, and liire 
one, for almost nothing at all, for bring 
me to Calais all alone, because I will 
not bring my valet to speak French 
here where all the world is ignorant. 

The niorning following, I get upon 
the vapouring boat to walk so far as 
Douvre-s. It was fine day — and, after 
I am recover myself of a malady of the 
sea, I walk myself abi.ml the bhep, and 
I see a great mechanic of wood, with 
iron wheel, and thing to push up in- 
.side, and handle to turn. It set med 
to be ingenuous, and proper to hoist 
great burdens. They use it for sho- 
ving the timl)cr, what come down of 
the vessel, into the place ; and they tell 
me it was call Jaques in the box:** 
and I was very much please with the 
invention so novel. 

Very well. I go again promenade 
upon the boatd of the vessel, and I 
look at the compass, and little boy 
sailor come and sit him down, and be- 
gin to chatter like the little monkey. 
Then the man what turns a wheel 
about and about laugh, and say, vtry 
well, Jaccpics,” hut 1 not understand 
one wont the little fellow say. So T 

make inquire, and they tell me he was 

box the compass.” I was surprise, 
but I tell myself, well, never mind 
and so wc arrive at Douvres. I find 
mysedf enough well in the hotel, but 

as there has b.cn no table d’hott*, 1 
ask for some dinner, and it was long 
time I wait : and so 1 walk myself to 
the customary house, and give the key 
to my portmanteau to the IJouaiiiciK, 
or excisemen, as you call, for them to 
see as I had not no snuggles in my 
equipage. Very well— I return at my 
hotel, and meet one of tlie waiters, who 


• Abufineinents — Mibsmgiinn ’. f Bateau an vapeiir— a slciini boat. 

, t llentes— public funds. 
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tell me, (after I atuiul litrlc moment to 
the door to see the world wliat pass by 
upon a coach at the instant,) Sir,” he 
say, “ your dinner is ready.” Very 

Will,” I make response, “ where was 
it?” *• This way, sir,” he answer, 

I have put it in a boa' in the cafe 
room.” Well— never mind,” I say 
to myself, when a man himself finds 
in a stranf];or coun'ry, he must be 
never surprised. ‘Nil admiran.’ Keep 
the eyes opened, and stare at nothing 
at all.” 

I found my dinner only *thore there, 
because 1 was so .^ooii come from 
France ; but, I li uni, another sort of 
the box was a partition and table par- 
ticular in a saloon, and 1 keep tlure 
when 1 rated some good sole fritted, 
and some nut cooked mutton cutlet ; 
and a gentleman what was put in ano- 
ther Ao.f, perhaps INIr M ithrw, be- 
cause nobody not can know him twice, 
like a cameleon he is, call for the 
“ pepper fto.r.” Very well. 1 take a 
cup of cofiee, and then all my hards 
and portmanteau come with a wheel- 
barrow; and, because it was my in- 
tention to voyage up at Lomlon with 
the coach, and I find my many little 
thing.s was not convenient, I ask the 

waiter where I may buy a night sack, 
or get them tie up all together in a bur- 
den. lie was wlII attentive at rny 
cares, and responded, that he shall find 
me a box to put lljorn all into. Weil, 
I say nothing to all but Ves,” for 
fear to discover my ignorance; so he 
bring the little box for the clothes 
and things into the great box what I 
was put into ; and he did my afftirs 
in it very well. Then I ask him for 
some spectacle in the town, and he 
send boot- boy with me so far as the 
Theatre, and I go in to pay. It was 
shabby poor little place, biit the man 
what set to have the niont^y, when I 
say “ how much,” asked me if I would 
not go into the boxas. “ ^\•ry well,” 
I say, “ never mind — oh yes — to be 
sure and I fitid very soon the //no? 
was the logo, same thing. I had not 
understanding sufficient in your tongue 
then to comprend all what I hear — 
only one poor raaiger doctor, what had 
been to give his physic too long time 
at a cavalier bid man, was condemned 
to swallow up a whole box of his pro- 


per pills. Very wtdl,” I say, that 
must be egregious. It is cannot be 
possible but they bring little a box 
not more grand nor my thumb. It 
seem to be to me very ridiculous ; so 
1 returned to my hottd at dc.spair how 
1 could possibility learn a language 
what meant so many difilrents in one 
word. 

I found the same waiter, who, so 
.soon as I come in, tell me, “ Sir, did 
you not say that you would go by the 
coach to-morrow morning I re- 
plied Y es — and I have bespeaked a 

seal out of tlie side, because I shall 
wish to amuse myself with the coun- 
try, and you have no cabriolets t in 
your coaches.” Sir,” he say, very 
polite, '‘if you shall allow me, I would 
recommend you the box, and then the 
coachman filial 1 tell every thing.” — 
« Ycry well,” I reply, “ yes — to bi. 
sure — I sliall have a ior then— yes 
and then I demanded a fire into my 
chamber, because I think iny.silf en- 
rhumcil upon the sia, and the maid of 
the chamber come to send me in bed : 
but I say, “ Xo so quick, if you 
]dcase ; 1 will write to some friend how 
I find iny.fielf in England. Wry well 
—here i.s ilic fire, but perh.-ips it shall 

go out before I have finish.” >he was 
pretty laughing young woman, and 
say, “ Oh no, sir, if you pull the hell, 
the porter, who sit up all night, will 
come, unlc'^s )ou hke to attend to it 
yourself, and then you will find the 
coal-/>ar in the closet.” Well — I say 
nothing but “ yes — (di ye s." Ihif, 
when she is gone, I look direct into 
the closet, and see a bor not no more 
like none of the other boxe-v what I see 
all day than nothing. 

Well — 1 write .'it rny friends, and 
then I tiunhlc about when 1 wake, and 
dream in the sleep what should possi- 
ble be the description of the Ojx wliat 
1 muit be put in to-morrow for my 
voyage. 

In the morning, it was very fine 
time, I sec the coach at the door, and 
I walk all round before they bring the 
horses ; but I sec nothing what they 
can cull boxes, only tlie same kind as 
what my little business was put into. 
So I ask for ilie post of letters at a 
little boots boy, who showed me by 
the Quay, and tell me, pt.iiitiiig by his 


* X.ii la, sigiiifieH pasfiuble, indiircreiit, 

+ The cabriolet is the front part of the old French diligence, with a hood and 
apron, hoU’ing three persons, including the guurd, or “ conducteur.'* 
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finger at a window-^'* There see, there 
was the letter>^6>a'/* and I perceive a 

crevice. “ Very well— all box again 
to-day,” I say, and give my letter to 
the master of postos, and go away again 
at the coach, where I very soon find 
out what was coach-6o.r, and memnt 
myself upon it. Then come the coach- 
man, habilitated like the gentleman, 
and the first word he say was — “ Keep- 
horses ! Bring my box-co^t !’* and he 
push up a grand capote with many 
scrapes. 

“ But — never mind,” I say i I 
shall see all the boxen in lime.** So 
he kick his leg upon the board, and 
cry “ cheat !’’ and we are out into the 
country in lesst r than one minute, and 
roll at so grand pace, what I have had 
fear we will be reversed. But after 
little times, I Uko courage, and we be- 
giii to entertain together: but I hear 
one of the wheels cry squeak, so I tell 
him, Sir — one of tlic wheel would 
be greased then he make reply, noii- 
clulanccly, Oh — it is noiliing but 
one of the boxes what is too tight.” 
But it is very long time after as I 
learn that wheel di.biuv was pipe of iron 
what go turn round upon tiie axle. 

Well — wc fiy away at the ])acc of 
charge. I see great castles, many ; 
then come a pretty house of country 
well ornamented, and I make inquire 
what it should be. Oh V* responsed 
he, I not remember the gentlernarrs 

name, but it is what we call a snug 
country box!* 

Then I feel myself ahymed at de- 
sj>air, and begin to .suspect that he 
HU) used himself. But, still 1 tell my- 
self, “ Well— never mind ; we .shall 
sec.” And then after sometimes, there 
come another hoU'.e, all aloiit* in a 
forest, not ornated at all. “ What, 
how you call tliat.^" I demand of 
him. — “ Oil !” he responded again, 
Th.)t is a shooting box of Lord Kill- 
fots.” — “ Oh !" 1 cry at last out, that 
is little too strong but lie lioisted 
his shoulders and say nothing. Well, 
wc come at a house of country, an- 
cient, with the trees cut like some 
peacocks, and I demand, What you 
call these trees “ 7Jnx, sir/' he tell 
me. Devil is in the I say at 
myself. But— never mind ; we 

shall see.” So I mystdf refreshed with 
a pinch of snuff and offer him, ami he 
take very polite, and remark upon .an 
instant, That is a very handsome 
box of yours, sir.” 


^'Morhlcu!" I exclaimed with inad- 
vertency ness, but I stop myself. Then 
he pull out his stiufi-^oa', and I take a 
pinch, because I like at home to be 
sociable when I am out at voyages, and 
not show some pride with inferior. It 
was of wood lu'autiful with turnings, 
and colour of yellowish. So 1 was 
pleased tt) admire very much, and in- 
quire the name of the wood, and again 
he say, " Box, Sir !" W^cll — I hold 
my'self with patience, but it was diffi- 
cilly ; and we keep with great gallop, 
till wc come at a great crow'd of the 
people. Then I say, What for all so 
large concourse?" — !" he resjioiiRC 
again, ** there is one grand bojintj 
match — a battle here to-day.” — 

Peste !'* I tell myself, ** a battle of 
boxes ! Well, never mind ! I hope it 
can bo a combat at the ou trance, and 
they all shall destroy one another, for 
I am fatigued.” 

Well — we arrive at an hotel, very 
superb, all as it ought, and I demand 
a morsel to refresh myself. I go into 

a salon, but, before I finish, great noise 
come into the passage, and I pull the 
bell's rope to demand why so great ta- 
page? 'i'iie waiter tell mo, and he laugh 
at same time, hut very civil no less, 

Oh, sir, it is only two of the women 
what quarrel, and one has given ano- 
ther a box on tile car.” 

Well — I go back on the coaeh-hox, 
but 1 look, as I pas.s at all the women 
ear, for the box; but not none I sec. 
“ Well,” I tell myself once more, ne- 
ver mind, we shall see;" and w^c drive 
on Very passable and agreahlo tiine.s 
till we approached ourselves near 
London ; but then come one another 
coach of the opposition to pass by, and 
the coachman s ly, “ Ko, my boy, it 
shan’t do I" and then he whip his bor- 
SC.S, and made some traverse upon the 
road, and tell to me, all the times, a 
Jong explication wdiat the other coach- 
man have done otherwhiles, and finish 
not till we stop, and the coach of op- 
position conic behind 1dm in one nar- 
row place. Well — then he twist him- 
self round, and, with full voice, cry 
himself out at the another man, who 
was so angry as himself, “ I'll ullyou 
what, iny hearty ! If you comes some 
more of your gammon at me, I shan't 
stand, and you shall yourself find in 
the wrong (hkv.” It w'as not for many 
weeks afu r as I find out the wrong 
box mraniiig. 

Well— we got at London, at the 
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coachec offiiie, ami I ui»li}.',bttnd from 
my siiit, ami go at the I iircau for pay 
my passage, and gciitleinaii very po- 
lite demanded if 1 had some friend at 
London. I converse with him very 
little time in voyaging, because he 
was in the interior; but 1 iicrccivelie 
in real gentleman. So, I say, No, 
sir, I am stranger.” Then he very ho- 
nestly recommend me at an hotel, vpry 
proper, and tell me, ** Sir, because I 
iiave some affairs in tbe Baiique, I 
must sleep in the City this night ; but 
to-morrow I sliall come at the hotel, 
where you shall find some good atten- 
tions if you make the use of my name.” 

Very well,” I tell myself, “ this is 
best.” So wo exchange the cards, and 
1 have hackney coach to come at my 
hotel, where they say, No room, sir, 
— veiy sorry, — no room.” But I de- 
mand to stop the moment, nnd pro- 
duce the card what I could not read 
before, in the movtinents of the coach 
with the darkness. The master of the 
hotel take it from my hand, and be- 
come very polite at the instant, and 
whisper to the ear of some waiters, 
and these come at me, and say, Oh 
yes, sir. I know INIr Bo.c vtry well. 
Worthy gentUinan, ISIr Box. — Very 
proud to incommode any friend of IVIr 
2ox— pray iiilight yourselt\ and walk 
in my house." So I go in, and find 
myself very proper, and soon ceme so 
as if I was in my own particular 
cliamher ; and Mr Box come next day, 
and I find very soon that lie was the 
Box, and not the v't tnn/ box. — 
Ha, lia ! — You shall excuse my hadi- 
imgo, — eh? But never mind — I am 
going at Leicestershire to sec the foxes 
huii’.ing, ard perhaps will get upon a 
eoach-box in the spring, and go at 
iLdiuburgh ; hut I have fear I cannot 


come at your Nodes,” because I 
have not learn yet to eat so great sup- 
per. 1 always read what they speak 

there twice over, except what Mons. 
Le Shepherd” say, what I .read three 
time ; but never could compreiid ex- 
actly what he say, though I discern 
some time the ^and idea, what W'al k 
in darkness almbst visible,” as your 
divine Milton say* I am particular 
fond of the pot'try. I read three books 
of the ** Paradise Lost” to Mr Box, 
but he not hear me no more — he pio- 
nounce me ])erf('ct. 

After one such compliment, it would 
be aMla^st the same as ask you for ano- 
ther, if I shall make apology in case I 
have not find the correct idcotism of 
your language in tto letter ; so I shall 
not make noneatalh< — only throw my- 
self at your mercy, like a great critic. 
But never mind, — we shall we. If 
you take this letter as it ought, 1 shall 

not promise if I would not wiite you 

one other some time. 

I conclude in presenting at you my 
compliments very respectful. I am 
sorry for your gout and crutchediiess, 
and hope you shall miss them in the 
spring. 

I have the honour of subsciihc mv- 
self. 

Sir, 

Your very humble and 
JMuch obedient servant, 
Lons i.L Chi'jvux'ani. 

P. S. — Ha, liH ! — It is very droll !— 
I tell rny valet, we go at Leicesler- 
bliire for the hunliiig fox. — Very well. 
— So fooii as I finish this letUr, he 
come and demand what I shall leave 
behind in orders for some presents, to 
give what people will come at my 
lodgments for Christmas liorirf. 
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(JIAl'lLUS ON fUL lit'IIYAlJliS. 

Chai*. XVI r. 

I UK oRAVc or iiiic. ijiiokln iikaiii 

WiTHiK a quarter of a mile of ouc croFS-boncs, skull and liouri^lass^ and 
of the most secluded aea-side liamlets bri^htoiiiuK many a iiaindess turicii 
on our western coasts stands its parish- lieap, as if typical of the robes of liglit 
cliurch, a ]»icturesque old building on reserved in heaven, even for ihe low- 
a most romantic site — the brow of a ly righteous, who liavo passed away 
richly wooded clifl~the burial-ground from earth unhououred and unknown, 
forming a sort of table-land of ^icli Tbechurchitsclfstoodindeepsha'- 
sheltered verdure, surrounded by noble dow, except that here and there a 
elms, tlirough the boles of which one glittering beam darting through some 
may look down on the rolling ocean, chink in the dark foliage, kindled the 
SO majestically contrasting with its diamond panes of a long narrow win- 
ever restless billows, the unbroken dow, or gilded the edge of an abut- 
silcnce and undisturbed tranquillity, inent, or the inner groining of the fine 
which reigii alone wilhin that vil- old porch ; and on one particular spot, 
'age of the dead. I visited that church (a thickly ivied gable,) one golden 
and churchyard about sunset oa a ray streamed like an index, imme- 
rich autumnal evening, when the diately attracting my attention to the 
very soul of repose and harmony, per- object on which it centred, a small 
Viidiug earth, air, and sky, seemed to oval inonuincntal tablet, wholly uiior- 
breathe over the lioly ground a morcho- iiamented, but well proportioned, of 
ly consecration. There was not a cloud the purest white marble, and to my 
in heaven — not even one purple cloud taste strikingly ehg.mt, from that cx- 
in the whole dauiing Occident, when treme simplicity, and the singularly 
the great glorious orb was slowly sink- bcautiiul effect of contrast, afforded 

ing into the wavt less sea, whose mighty by its rich frame- work of dark green 
voice was hushed into a lulling and ivy. Of the latter, not a vagrant ten- 
delicious murmur, as the long liquid dril had been suftered to encroach over 
ridges advanced and receded with the edge of the small tablet, which 
carcbsiiig gentleness oil the broad sil- bad been affixtd to the wall tlirough 

ver sands. As I entered the lofty a space just cleared to receive it in 
burying- ground, its western screen of the verdant arras ; and I found, on a 
noble elms stood magnificently <lark, iieurcr scrutiii), that little more than 
in undefined inassiness, bctw^ecu me a twelvemonth had elapsed since the 
and the glowing sunset ; but the gold- insertion of that monumental jccord. 
eri glory stole in long lines of light The inscription was still sharp and 
tlirough the arches of that living co- clear, as if frcbh from the chisel, and 
loniiJide, burnishing the edges of many its purport was framed thus remark- 
a tomb- stone, its quaint tracery of ably - 

TO TirE MEMOnV OF 
MIIXI(!H:NT AIIOYNH, 
oalghteh only cnii.n of tuc bravk 
COLONEL A BO Y N E, 

T1J19 TARLET IS INSCII lUKO It V AlTllTl' 1. SERVANT. 

SllF DIED AUGUST IOtII, 1 , 

IN TIIK 2UTIi YEAK OF llUtt AGE, 
or A RUOKLN IIEAIIT. 

I cannot tell how long I bad been insignia of office, for he was no other 
gazing on that strangely touching re- than the parish-clerk, who, from his 
cold, when ihe bound of an approach- cottage window which opened into 
ing footstep caused me to look round, the churchyard, having observed the 
and T saw advancing towards me an entrance of a stranger within its sa- 
old grey-headed man, hearing in one ertd precincts, and the apparent in- 
hand a bunch of ponderous keys; his lercst and curiosity with which 1 had 
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btfeii surveying llie exterior of the 
church, cumc courteously forward, 
(doubtless not without some latent 
view to “ a considcrntioUf*) proffer- 
ing admittance to the interior of the 
venerable edifice, and his services as 
Cicerone ; and a far more agreeable 
one he proved, than many a pompous 
guardian of more magnificent tem- 
ples; and far more pleasingly and 
profitably I spent tliat evening hour, 
within the coini>arati vely humble waits 
of the village church, li.^tening to the 
simple annals of that aged chronicler, 
than I hive passed various portions of 
time among the ])rou-| t nnbs of the 
mighty dtad, rich in all the splendour 
of architectural ornament, and iinjie- 
rishable memories, over which all the 
yearnings of the heart to meditate in 
Rolemn silence are effectually marred, 
by the intrusive chatter of the mag- 
pie hireling who follows from tomb to 
tomb— from chnpcl to chapel, with 
voluble impertinence. My rustic Ci- 
cerone was very differently (|ualified ; 
and, as he told me, in brief and sim- 
ple phrase, the history of the lew mo- 
numents— of some from personal re- 
collection of the individuals to whose 
memories they were iiuscribeil, each 
story acquired additional interest from 
the venerable aspect of the aged his- 
torian, on whose bald uncovered head, 
thinly encircled by a few white silky- 
locks, the sun-beams darting through 
some panes of amber tinted glass in 
the great west window, shed a lialo of 
golden glory. I'he deep shadows of 
evening liad almost blended into pro- 
found obscurity, ere I left the church, 
and bade farewell to my venerable 

guide ; but from him I did not sepa- 
rate, ere 1 had in some degree satis- 
fied my curiosity respecting that small 
tablet on the ivy wall, on which I was 
gating Ro intently when he cour- 
teously accosted me. The old man 
shook his head in reply to my first 
query, and accompanying remark on 
the singularity of the inscription. 

Ah, sir said he, “ that was a sad 

business — I am afraid some folks have 
much to answer for. Jlut (rod only 
knows all hearts." And then he told 
me just so much of the story of that 
poor lady, whose fate was so afiecting- 
ly recorded, os served to enhance my 
pleasure at hearing that I might ob- 
tain the full gratification of iny curio- 
bity, by introduciiTg myself to the 
faiihfid old servant, who had caused 


the erection of that singular memo- 
rial, who still lingered in the vicinity 
of H spot to her so sacred, and was 
never so happy as when encouraged by 
some attentive and sympathising hear- 
er, to talk of “ days lang syne — of 
the departed glory of her master's 
hoiise ; and above all, of that beloved 
being, whose motherless infancy she 
had fostered with all the doating fond- 
ness of an Irish nurse, and whose for- 
tunes she hud followtd through good 
and through evil, even unto the death, 
with that devoted attachment, so cha- 
racteristic of licr class and country. 

That very evening, the sweet hour 
of gloaming, witnessed the beginning 
of my acquaintuiiee with Nora Carthy, 
and two hours later, when the up- 
risen moon showered down its full ra- 
diance on the jabiriine- covered walls of 
her low white cottage, I was sitting 
with my new’ friend on the bench be- 
side her own door, still listening with 
unflagging interest to her “ thick- 
coming" recollections, and even to the 
fondly uneontfcious rejx-tilions poured 
out from the luliiess of lung pent- up 
feelings. 

Many wvre the after visits 1 paid to 
Nora’s cottage, and more than once I 
stood be«ide the faithful creature on 
the eburebyard sod, under that BiuaJl 
marble tablet in tlie ivy wall ; and 1 
shall not easily forget the speechless 
intensity with which she gazed uj.m)ij 
its afiecting record, nor the after burst 
of bitter feeling, when pointing to the 
green grave beneath, she jiassionately 
exclaimed. — And there she lies low 
— the flower of the world ! — laid there 
by a broken heart !" 

I would not venture to relate the 
somewhat uneventful, but not uninte- 
resting story of Millieent Aboyne, ex- 
actly as 1 licard it from the faithful 
Nora, whose characteristic enthusi- 
asm, and strong prejudices, combined 
with her devoted affection for tlie de- 
ceased lady, made it almost impossible 
that she should afford a fair statement 
of the painful circumstances, which, 
in her firm opinion, had consigned the 
unfortunate Miss Aboyne to an un- 
timely grave. Hut I had opportuni- 
ties of comparing jjoor Nora's relation 
with information derived from less 
questionable sources, and so gathered 
together, with impartial selection, the 
details which I shall now attempt to 
arrange, in memory of my visit to Sea 
Vale Churcbyanl ; 
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The fa tiler of Milliccnt Ahoyne 
was a descendant of one of the most 
ancient Milesian families, whose gene- 
alogy, had I listened to Nora, I might 
havogivi-n in uninterrupted succession 
from Brian Borou. But if the royal 
blood had flowed uncontaminated from 
generation to generation into the veins 
of late posterity, a very inconsiderable 
portion of the royal treasure had been 
transmitted al(>ng with it, and Colonel 
^boyne, the lu‘;t linral descendant, 
had still to carve out his fortune with 
his sword, when the French Ucvolii- 
tion dissolved the Irish brigade in the 
service of France, as an officer of which 
corps, and a most accomplished gentle- 
man, lie had already been flittcringly 
distinguished at the Court of the 
Tiiileries. To Ireland, where the 
young soldier still possessed a few 
acr.^s of hog, and the shell of an old 
tower — tile wreck of bygone prospe- 
>'ity— he betook himself on the first 
overthrow of his (rallic fortunes, with 
the intention of resuming his military 
career, as soon as circumstances should 
permit, in the English service. But a 
chain of causes, which J shall not 
take upon me to detail, combined to 
procrastinate the execution of this 
purpose, and, at length, so fatally in- 
fluenced the tnlhudusiic and high- 
spirited cliaraeler of the young soldier, 
that, without having calcniated the 
consequences of his uiiguar'!e<l zeal in 
what lie considered the cause of the 
Oppressed— far less liaving contem- 
plated.ictual rebellion — be found him- 
self deeply involved in the schemes of 
desperate nun, and, finally, sharing 
with them the penalties of imprison- 
ment, and probably approaching coii- 
dtiiiiiation. I'lic horrors of his fate 
were bitterly aggravated liy anxiety 
for a beloved wife, to whom he liud 
been lately united — wliose very ex- 
istence seemed bound up with his own 
—for he liad married her a destitute 
and friendless l^nglish orphan — a 
stranger in a strange land — afil ctingly 

cast upon his coinpa-^sionale protec- 
tion, in her hour of extreme necessity. 
For her sake, life was precious to him 
on any terms not ineoinpatihle with a 
soldier’s honour; and he ventured on 
a plan of cscajie so hazardous, that 
none but desperate circumstances 
could have made it other than an act 
of rna liiess. — It fatally miscarried — 
for in the act of lowering himself from 
a wall of immense height, the frail 


cord to whicli he trusted failed him, 
and he was precipitated to the ground 
— retaken — and re-conveyed to his 
dungeon with a fractured arm and 
thigh, and such other material injuries, 
as made it more than doubtful whether 
his life would be prolonged to piy the 
probably impending forfeiture. lie 
was, however, s[)iired by divine mercy, 
and byjudiciallenity. Colonel Aboync 
was proved to have been almost un- 
wittingly involved in the guilt of great 
olicnders, tTorn whom Justice having 
exacted the dread penalty, was content 
to relax from her rigorous demands?, 
in favour of the comjwratively inno- 
cent ; and the almost ho})eIess prisoner 
was restored to liberty, and to his 
young, devoted wife, too blest to re- 
ceive him back, as it were from the 
confines of the grave, though he re- 
turned to her, and to tlicir ruinous 
home — the wreck — the shadow of his 
former self, with a frame and consti- 
tution irreparably injured by the fatal 
const^qucnces of his late enterprise. 
The heavy charges of his trial had 
compelled him to mortgage his small 
patrimony, on which (thus burdened) 
it became impossible for him to main- 
tain oven his moderate establishment* 
Ireland was become distasteful to him, 
and the languishing health of Mrs 
Aboyne requiring a milder climate 
than that of their northern residence, 
he lent a not unwilling ear to her 
timidly expressed longing, once more 
to breathe the balmy air of her native 
Devonshire ; and disposing (not with- 
out a pang) of Castle Aboyne, and 
evtry rood of his diminished heritage, 
witli the small sum thus realized, he 
departed for England; and with his 
gentle wife, and two faithful servants 
—Nora Cartliy and her husband — was 
shortly established in a small dvrelling 
at Sid mouth. 

]\Iorc than one season of pensive 
tranquillity, rather than of podtive 
happiness, was permitted them, in 
that beautiful retreat — but the fatal 
blow had been long struck to the 
heart of Mrs Aboync, and her life— 

though sinking by almost imi>ercepii- 
blc degrees, was not to he prolonged 
beyond the sixth summer of their re- 
sidence in England. During that in- 
terval she had given birth to two chil- 
dren. One only — a little girl, in her 
fifth year, survived her mother, to be 
the comfort of her alflicted father, 
and, as slie grew up, the support and 
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blossiiig of his infirm and solitary 
state. The faithful Nora had lost her 
only child about the time of the young 

MiJiicent’^ birthi and she had taken 
the latter to her bosom, with all the 
tenderness of a mother, Mrs Aboyne 
being unable to nurse her own infant. 

Nora was widowed also, before her 
mistress's death, so that her whole 
stock of warm aficctions centred in 
her orphan nursling, and in the nias-^ 
ter, whose fortunes she had followed 
through good and through evil. 

The residence of Sidmoutli beco- 
ming distasteful to Colonel Aboyne, af- 
ter the death of bis beloved compa- 
nion, he removed, with his little fa- 
mily, to a more secluded spot on the 
same western coast, the obscure vil- 
lage of Sea Vale, where motives of 
economy, as well as choice, induced 
him finally to fix his x^^rmanent 
abode. 

Uneventful, but not unblessed, 
flowed on the existence of the inmates 
of Sea Vale Cottage, till tlic young 
Alillicerit was grown up into woman- 
hood, ill the opinion of her doating 
father, as fair and perfect a creature 
as was ever formed in the imperfec- 
tion of mortal nature, and in that of 
Nora Carthy, something still more 
faultless — an earthly angel ! — the ob- 
ject of her idol worship, though the 
warm-hearted Irishwoman, having 
been brought up by her mistress. 
Colonel Aboyue's mother, in the 
Protestant communion, professed to 
abjure all Popish abominations. It 
should have been mcntiv>ned earlier 
ill this little narrative, that the pa- 
rents of Colonel Aboyne were of a 
divided faith, and that he himself— 
though educated in his father s tenets 
—those of the Homan Catholic Church 
—had received from hi a mother's 
early example, and restricted influ- 
ence, such a bias in favour of the Re- 
formed religion, as in after time, wdien 
he became the inhabitant of a Protest- 
ant country, the husband of a wife of 
that x>er&uasiou, matured into sincere 

belief in that faith whicli had been 
her suxiport in the hour of death, and 
amid the iiangs of separation, the mu- 
tual pledge of future reunion. It is 
almost needless to a<ld, that the little 
Millicent was brought up in the be- 
lief which had become that of both 
her parents ; but the circumstancfs 
of Colonel Aboyne had precluded all 
X»ossibUity of giving her any other ad- 


vantages of education, beyond those 
in his own power to imxiart. Happily 
his capabilities of tuition extended to 

the conferring of every thing really 
valuable, and even beyond those at« 
tainments, to many of the ornameiital 
acquirements, which, like the capital 
of u Corinthiail' pillar, so gracefully 
surmount the more solid substruc- 
ture. 

The mind of Millicent Aboyne was, 
therefore, not only stored with sacred 
knowledge and useful information, 
but ^he could read Italian and French 
wnth perfect facility, — ilrcw landscapes 
and flowers with more taste and truth 
than is ever evinced by half the spoilt 
children of fortune, on whom vast 
sums have been lavished, to entitle 
them to daub hot-x>rcsscd card- board 
w'ith likenesses of things that never 
existed in “ heaven above or in the 
earth beneath and even acquired 
SO much skill in instrumental music, 
to accompany a naturally sweet and 
exible voice), as could bo taught by 
her father's cripple<l hand on an old 
Spanish guitar, the chords of which he 
had touched in his youth with such 
|)crfect execution, as, in unison with 
vocal powers of uncommon richness, 
had won for the gay and li.indbonie 
soldier, many a sweet smile and ad- 
miring glance, from tlie circle of 
court beauties, of which Marie An- 
toinette was the celijjsing cynosure. 
IVlitiiy a car which shrinlss fatigued 
and unedified from astoutnling bra^ 
vuras, and scientific hurs d^ruvres, 
running matches against time with 
scampering accompaniments on errand 
pianos, might have drank in delight- 
edly the swTet and perfect melody 
of two bltiiiltd voices, harmonising 
with now and then a harp-likc chord, 
which often soiiiulcd at iii,. htfall. from 
within the small low xurlour of Sea 
Vale Cottage, or from the honey- 
bucklo arbour in its little garden* 
when the warm summer evenings drew 
thither the father and his child, with 
the tea-table, and jMillicent's work- 
batket, the Colonel’s old guitar, and 
his still treasured ‘^cahier de roman- 
ces nouvelles iinimmees a Paris Fan 
mil-sept cents quuirevingt douze.” 
But though this venerable lecueil was 
prized by Colonel Aboyne as a relic of 
the pleasurable clays of youthful va- 
nity — when hoyic was high, and the 
world all before him where to choose** 
—and though visions of “ long-l'adcd 
Vi 
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glories’' pasjjed before his eyes, as they frugality of bis fatlier s househoid, 
dwelt on the familiar music, and he and subjected, during the greater part 
hummed unconsciously the old favour- of his college life, to the innumerable 
ite iiirs, he took far deeper delight in privations and mortifications insepa* 
teadiiijg J^Iillicent the songs of his rablc from the station of a poor scho- 
own native land, and in mingling his lar among the wealthy and the prodU 
voice will) liers, in those wild and gal, he had arqujred no habits or ideas 
thrilling harmonics. In one of those inimical to the life of obscure uscful- 
— the touching Grainachrec — the ness apparently designed for hitn, 
united strains were sweetly swelling, Tlicre had never been any rational 
when late in the twilight of a sum- prospect of liis obtaining church ]»re- 
mor evening a solitary stranger stroll- . ferment, unless he should fag his way 
ed down tlie shady green lane which up the cleiical ladder, by college tu- 
buuiidcd Colonel Ahoynt's garden, torship, or private connexions o?hcr- 
and passed close behind the honey- wise formed at the University ; and 
suckle arbour. It was not in nature this course he might have pursued 
—not in that stranger’s nature — to successfully, liad Ids father lived to 
p:iss onward uiihtedful of those me- continue him at college, and to excite 
lodious Bounds, which poured forth him to the necessary exertions. But 
80 unexpectedly, as it were in his very his was not an energetic character. It 
path ; and th( re he lingered — (for was amiable, cfFectionate, and feel- 
strain succeeded strain) — till the bright ing — endowed with no inconsiderable 
moon climbed high in heavt n, and the share of talent, iriiich refined and cle- 
uiibLxnh.jrinonists, desisting from their gant taste, and a sincere desire of act- 
vocal labours, began to converse with ing up to every moral and religious 
each other in such sweet tones of af- principle. Add to this a very hand- 
foctionate familiarity, as would have some person and engaging address, a 
riveted the listener’s attention even little leaven of vanity, and a too great 
more forcibly than the preceding mu- liability to be influenced, even against 
fiic, had ho not started away from even liis better judgment, by the graceful 
a inoinentary indulgence of disho- and showy, in opposition to more solid 
iiourahle curiosity. Ills forbearance hut less attractive qualities, and the 
was not unaccompanied, however, by sketch of Horace Vernon’s character 
views of ulliinate foinpeiiaation ; and will be faithful as a mere outline, 
no later tlian the following morning. This little history affords no scope for 
the Village Doctor, a worthy and sen- Flemish painting, 
sible innn, ever a welcome visitant at So constituted and endowed, the 
Sea Vale Collage, was ucci>mpunicd, young curate settled himself very con- 
in his early visit to its inmates, by a tentedly at Sea Vale, and was not long 
stranger of prepossessing appearance, in making a most favourable iinpres- 
wliom he introduerd to Colonel and sion on all classes throughout the pa- 
IMiss Ahoync as the llev. Air Ver- rish. He was unalTectcdly earnest and 
non, the new curate of Sea Vale. sincere in his pulpit duties, and not 

Horace Vernon was one of many less anxious to fulfil all others annex- 
children, the orphans of a deceased cler- cd to his pastoral charge. And he did 
gyman ; and his widow'cd mother had fulfil them very respectably, and bo 
strained licr overburdened means to as to give almost general satisfaction; 
the very uttermost, to continue him though, it must be confessed, not with- 
al the University for two years after out occasionally yielding, and often 
his father’s sudden and untimely death, doing violence, to certain feelings of 

Beyond that important period she morbid refinement, which revolted 
was powerless to assist him ; and when vrith sickening disgust from many of 
he was so fortunate as to obtain the those scenes of human misery whicli 
desirable curacy of Sea Vale on enter- must come under the eye of the zeal- 
ing into holy ©Filers, her maternal an- ons minister, ahd from which the 
xictics, so far relieved on his account, faithful follower of Him who “ went 
were naturally engrossed by the more about doing good," will not shrink 
pressing claims ot her younger child- back with fastidious wrakness, 

ren. Horace was well content with Exactly twelve months from that 
his allotted station. From his earliest stveet summer evening when Horace 
recollection, accustomed to retirement, Vernon was arrested, in his first stroll 
and to the strict though respectable round the village thenceforth to be 

Vo I.. XXV. V 
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his home, by the plaintive air of liia best affections, while the tostes and 
Gramachrcc,’* breathed in vocal uni* pursuits of its inmates awakened his 
son from behind the high holly-hedge warmest sympathies. No wonder that, 
-wliich 6ci>arati'd him from Colonel under such circumstances, Horace 
A boy lie's garden exactly a twelve- should attach himself devotedly to Miss 
month from that well-remembered Aboyne, nor that she, whose inter- 
evening, the young curate Avas seated course with the world had been even 
in the arbour within that holly-bcdgc, more limited than her lover’s, should 
and his voice, in lieu of her father’s, return his afFectiou with the warmth 
was mingling with that of Millicent and truth of a first and perfect tendet- 
Aboyne in the same touching bar- ness, without questioning with hcr- 
mony, while her hand lightly swept self, whether the amiable and enga- 
the chords of the old guitar ; and Co- ging qualities which had won her un- 
loml Aboyne, rcx’liiiing comfortably in x>ractised heart, were built upon that 
his large arm-chair, the “ciihier dc stable groundwork which formed the 
romances nouvellcs ” lying on his basis of her own gentle and diffident 
cushioned footstool, gazed with lender character. Ksscntially requisite it was 
complacency on the twain, thenceforth to the present peace and future happi- 
to be inseparably united in his nflec- ntss of Horace and Millicent, that the 
tious,— for his iMilliccnt was the affi- virtues of patience and stability should 
anced w'ifc of Horace Vernon. be among their leading characteristics, 

Such liad been the very natural, —for prudence, or rathcrncce&sity,dc- 
the almost inevitable, result of an ac- ferred to a distant period their hope of 
qiiaintaiico and intimacy formed be- being united. 

tween two amiable and attractive It was not indeed till the twelfth 
young persons, brought perpetually to- month of their acquaintance that \Vr- 
gether under such circumstances as non had venturwl to declare to (’olone? 
characterised the intercourse of Ho- Aboyne his attachment to his dangli- 
race Vernon and Millicent Aboyne. ter, and to ask his parental sanction t<> 
Had they become acquainted in the their future union. To this step he 
concourse of the world, or even been had been emboldened by the promise 
thrown together in a circle rather more of a small living from an old frient' 
diversilicd than tliat small group and college t**^?*! oi decease d f.i- 
whicli constituted tlieir world at Sea ther ; and the present incumbent being 
Vale, it is possible, nay, even proba< far advanced in years, there was a Ta- 
ble, that neither would have conceived tional prospect of V'ernon’s becoming, 
for the other a wanner sentiment than at no remote period, master of such a 
kindness and friendly intenst, for in moderate competence as might enable 
many points they diticred essentially ; him to marry, without subjecting the 
and Alilliccnt, more than two years object of his affections to the miseries 
older than Vernon, gontlo and serious of genteel po\erty. 
almost to pensivencss, elegant and Colonel Aboyne, who had beconic 
pleasing in person, rather than stri- warmly attaclied to Horace, was well 
kingly beautiful, and cliaractcriscd by content to accept his proposals for 
peculiar diffidence and simplicity of that darling daughter, the thought of 
inanner, would hardly have been dis- whose friendless and well nigh dcsti- 
tinguislud among the more youthful, tute condiiion, in tlie event of her he- 
the more brilliant, the more showily coming an orphan, not only banished 
accomplibhtd, by one so peculiarly sleep too often from his pillow, but 
lable as was Horace Vernon to be cap- wrapt him in many a fit of deep and 
tivated by those graces which excite sad abstraction, while listening — ap- 
inost general admiration. ^ parently listening— to the sweet music 

But hediad never mixed in general of her silvery voice, or sitting with her 
society ;--liad never, in the small cir- at the social board, where she gaily 
cle ot his connexions and acquaint- prest and smiled,” unconscious of the 
ance, seen any thing half so fair, so feelings she inspired. His consent 
elegant and attractive, as the sweet was therefore cordially and joyfully 
Millicent. The high-bred manners Of yielded ; and to Horace and Millicent, 
Colonel Aboyne were also delightful the state of sanctioned and untroubled 
tohisreally refined taste ^ and the kind happiness which succeeded their be- 
hospitality with which he was ever trothment, seemed for a time so near 
welcomed at Sea Vale Cottage, won on the perfection of earthly fblicity, that 
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even ho (the more impassioned, but 
not more devoted, of the twain) con- 
templated, with tolerable equanimity, 
the possible intervention of two or 
three years — (a very reasonable allow- 
ance of life to the old incumbent)— 
between his present condition of pro- 
bationary bliss, and the union which 
was to render it complete. Almost 
domesticated with Colonel Aboyne and 
bis daughter, to the former he looked 
up with filial affection and respect; 
and his more tender and intimate as- 
sociation with Millicent's finely-consti- 
tuted mind insensibly led to the hap- 
piest results in his own character, 
which gradually settled Into a steadi- 
ness of pursuit and principle well be- 
fitting his sacred profession, and hold- 
ing out the fairest promise of wedded 
hap]iiness to his affi.inced wife, who 
already Avent hand in hand with her 
destined partner in all the sweet and 
holy charities constituting so essential 
a portion of pastoral duty. Never, 
perhaps, (allow'ingfor the alloy which 
must temper all earthly happiness,) 
were assembled happier persons than 
the three silting together, as lately de- 
scribed, under tlie honeysuckle arbour 
in Colonel Ahoyne’s garden, in the 
warm twiliglit of that sweet summer 
evening. Floracc and Millicent had re- 
turned from a long ramble, and rnaiiy 
benevolent visits among the more dis- 
tant cottagers of their extensive pa- 
riisli. 

They had felt that when the eye 
saw, it )>les.scd them and the tender 
and serious heart of JMillicent, in par- 
ticular, overflowed with that blissful 
conviction, and witli the delightful 
assurance, that her heumjlif, as well 
as her earthly parent, did indeed sanc- 
tion her intended union, and that her 
lot, and tliat of her chosen partner, 
cast as it was in the quiet vale of 
sweet retirement and safe mediocrity, 
wdiere, nevertheless, opportunities of 
doing good would be abundantly af- 
forded, was one so peculiarly favour- 
ed, that while she tliought thereon 
tears swelled into her dove-like eyes, 
and she faltered out something of her 
feelings — (for what tongue could speak 
them fluently?) — to larn on whose 

arm she leant in tinder and perfect 
confidence. So time passed on with tlic 
betrothed lovers, accompanied in its 
]irogress by all of pleasantness and 
enjoyment that could compensate for 
protracted ex]>citation. And on, and on 


it passed — still i>lea6andy— still hap- 
pily on the whole, but to a length of 
probation so little anticipated by Ver- 
non — so unchangeable as to any im- 
mediate prospect of termination, that 
something of the sickness of hope de- 
ferred began to steal into his heart, 
and now and then betrayed itself, even 
to Millicent, by a fretful tone or word, 
or a look of languor and sullenness, 
even in the midst of occupations and 
interests wlifch io her had lost nothing 
of their soothing and salutary influ- 
ence. 

A year — two— three— four years— 
(in truth, an awful amount in the sutu 
of human life!) passed on, at first 
swiftly and happily, then with more 
tedious pace, and at last heavily, and 
sometimes sadly, at Sea Vale Cottage. 
Still existing circumstances were pre- 
cisely the same with all parties, as 
when, four summers back, they felt 
themselves the happiest and most con- 
tented of human beings. But as years 
crept on with Colonel Aboyne, his 
anxiety to see his child securely esta- 
blished became naturally greater, and 
he could not but occasionally observe 
and lament, that though Vernon's at- 
tachment to JMillicent sufllred no ap- 
parent diminution, feelings of despond- 
ency and irritability were growing 
fast apoii ms character, where they 
might acquire a fatal influence, not to 
be counteracted hereafter by the tardy 
operation of happier circumstances. 
And Millicent ! she was too well aware, 
even more so than her father, of the 
morbid change which was effecting in 
her lover^s mind, composed as it was 
by nature of gay and happy elements. 
Poor Millicent !— how many thorns 
had already sprung up in that peace- 
ful path, Avhicli but so lately she had 
accounted peculiarly favoured ! Ver- 
noifs afiectiun fur her, though less 
ardently demonstrated than when they 
first exchanged their plighted troth, 
she verily believed to be entire and 
sincere as in those halcyon days ; and 
her feelings towards him had but 
matured into deeper and more holy 
tenderness — entire and self-devoting, 
such as only woman's licart can 
cherish — not blind to the imperfec- 
tions of the beloved object, though 
sweetly extenuating and excusing 
Ihcm, with unconscious ingenuity. 
Miss Aboyne could not but observe, 
also, that the broad open brow of her 

dear father was more frequently con* 
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tracted with (It ep and .open lines than 
she had ever yet seen imprinted there 
— ami bhe fancied too— (it viighS bfi. 

mly fancy)— that there was a ^rcep- 
tibie change in his whole person and 
deportment, as if Time were hurrying 
him on witli more hasty strules than 
the imperceptibly downward pace of 
natural decline. 

Millicent’s tender apprehensions 
were not wholly groundless ; Colonel 
Aboyne’s constitution, impaired by 
former severe suffering, liad of late 
felt the pernicious influence of in- 
creased mental disquietude, and again, 
the physical ailment, reading oU the 
moral, brought on a train of those ner- 
vous miseries, scarcely to be rcpeilcd 
by any effort of reason and self-con- 
trol, even when perfectly imaginary ; 
and unhappily there wus too much 
reason for Colonel Aboyne’s uma^- 
iiess. He persuaded himself the hour 
was fast approaching which would 
iiiakc his daughter not only a friend- 
less, but almost a destitute (^rpli.in, her 
sole inheritance comprising tlje small 
cottage they inhabited, oiitl a sum of 
money scarce amounting to hundreds, 
though the accumulated wluile of his 
smaliannual savings, religionr.ly l»oard- 
ed, with w’hatevcT .saorilii-e of his ovvn 
comforts, since the hour of his darling’s 
birth. The circumscances of her en- 
gagement to IT(»racc Vernon were 
such as would also render her sitna- 
lion one of greater <lifricuUy, ii' the 
period was still to be deferred wdien 
^he might be taken from a father s to 
a husband’s boinc ; and while revol- 
ving all these perplexities in hisslccp- 
Ifhs and solitary hours, Colonel Aboyiic 
was almost inclined to yield to the fre- 
quently impatient proposals of Horace 
for his immediate union with ATilii- 
cont ; and thus, leaving fearlessly to 
Providence all care for the future, 

they might form for the present one 
humble and contented family, under 
the peaceful roof of Sea Vale Cottage. 
But Colonel Aboyne was too well 
aware of the distressts which might 
tread close on such a measure to Func- 
tion it, except as one of imperious 
necessity ; and at length, after long and 
liarassing reflection, he determined on 
the execution of a project, to which no- 
thing less than overpowering anxiety 
for bis beloved child could have rceon- 
^ed his high spirit and fastidious fcel- 
It wasnoless an enterprise (great 
indeed to the long- secluded valetudi- 


narian) than to revisit tlvc laml of his 
birth— the home of Ins forcrathera, in 
the forlorn hoJ)e of recovering from a 
distant kinsman the amount of a pe- 
cuniary loan, hut, in the generous con- 
fidence of unsuspicious youth, without 
further stciiriiy than tluj word of a 
friend, which sacred plidge had not 
however hten redeemed, on Colonel 
Aboyne’s writfen application, on his 
first Ci-taldishment in Kngluiid, and, 
higb-rpiriti'd as he W'as, no personal 
consuh ration could have compelled a 
second remonstrance. But for his 
child ! — his child ! — what sacrifice 
would he not njake ! w'hut diflit'iilties 
would lu“ iiof encounter ! His resolve 
was nifidc, declared, and speedily 
acted upon, in i-pite of the tender dis- 
f-uasions of IMiil’.cciit, and the frantic 
opposition of V(mon. New^ vigour 
Bccincd grantt-d to hiiri for the ].rose- 
cution of Ills arduous uiuhrtnkirg ; 
and cheerfully lea'-suring his aii>:i--uf5 
and drooping child, he firmly negatived 
her tender petition to acccmjainy him 
to Irehiiid, on the rtas^njaMe giounds 
that it would not only iMcre.iSc th- ir 
embarrassments if he failed in the 
c'bji'Ct of his CT.pcdirion, hut at all 
cviiits, inotract liis absence from S'ea 
^^alc. 

T he day was fixed for Cclcncl A- 
uoyi.c’s departure, and the prcctding 
evening wcb tl:c s Kh'est ever spent t<»- 
ptlicr by iIk* fatlser and (Ijmgbttr 
ill that (\ar cotUipc, which had been 
BO long the Bcene of their domestic 
happiness. Autumn was touicwhat 
advanced, but the gloiious light of a 
chnidU'Si; liarvi’st-inooii shone* full into 
the little parlour catement, near which 
sat together the p.Tent and the child- 
aide l>y side — ht-r hand within her 
father's, and they were both silent. 
Only, when t’oh.nel Ahoynv fondly 
kissed the pale soft cheek which rest- 
ed on his shoulder, and the full clopcd 
eyelids, with their long In hes tremb- 
ling into tears in the moonbeam, poor 
l\Iillicerit turned her face inward on 
))cr father’s bosom, and the suppressed 
grief half- vented itself in deep short 
sobs. 

Be of good comfort, dearest !" said 
her lather, mastering his ovvn emotion 
— Cheer up, my ^tlilly ! Bcmt mlicr 
I am going to leave you but for a shot t 
— a very short time. You and I have 
spoiled each other, Milly ! We have 
been too nmcb together ; I should 
have sent my darling Bometimes away 
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from me, to haye accustomed her to 
live without her old father— and there 
is onvy Milly ! who, if I were gone”— • 
but poor Milly’s thick-coming sobs told 
him those were not words of comfort 
—and after a minute’s silence, to calm 
the tremor in his own voice, he re- 
sumed in freer accents. “ Look up, 
Milly ! at that bright full moon — ^be- 
fore it is dwindled to a silver thread, 
you may hear that I am on my way 
home again, and — lookup, Milly ! and 
sec how gloriously it shines upon us — 
we will for once believe in omens, and 
take its br igh t prom ise for’*— M il- 
liccnt looked up just as her father 
Btopt so abruptly — a huge black bar 
was drawMi across the star of promise, 
and in a few seconds, while father and 
daughter were still gazing earnestly 
ujjwjirds, the Vicautiful luminary was 
totally eclipsed. 

The TH'Xt morning found Millicent 

and licr faitliful Nora sole inhabitants 
of Sea Vale Cottage. Vt rnoii bad accom- 
panied (’<doucl Ahoyne to the place of 
embarkation — an opportunity of confi- 
dential intercourse with his future son- 
in-law gladly embraced by the anxious 
trawJler. To Vernon he spoke unrc« 
eervcdly of his own internal convic- 
tion, that in spite of that prest lit re- 
novation, which he gratefully acknow- 
ledged as providentially granted for 
the prosecution of his ini mediate pur- 
pose, the termination of his earthly 
sojourn was at no great distance. He 
spoke of her, who ^vould then be a 
destitute orphan, and he accepted, as 
Rolemnl^ as it was olfered, Horace 
Vcrnoii s voluntary promise, in case of 
an unfavourable if'sue to his present 
unlerlaking, and of life not being 
spared him to return to Sea Vale, then 
to take to himself his ufiianccd wife 
so soon as lie could win her consent 
to accompany him to the altar,— and 
taking up his abode with her under 
that lowly roof, which would be well 
nigh all the poor Millicent’s portion, 
resolve for her sake cheerfully to con- 
tend with present — even protracted 
difiicultics, and so await (patiently 
trusting in Providence) those better 
days they were reasonably encouraged 
to look forward to. It was also settled 
between the friends, that widi Milli- 
ceiit’s consent the same arrangement 
sliouhl take place soon after Colonel 
Aboync’s return from Ireland, were 
that return permitted, though unbless- 
ed by a favourable ?csult to the business 
which impelled him thither. 


So having ep^ken^ imd «onflkledi to 
each other their mutual wishes and 
anxieties, the old man and the youne 
one — the almost father and son, parted 
at the place of embarkation, with a 
fervent blessing and a short farewell 
—and from Colonel Aboyne, as he stept 
into the boat, a look to Vernon, and 
an emphatic pressure of the band, 
which, more touchingly than language, 
commended the absent Millicent to 
her lover’s protection. 

If soberizing time, and protracted 
expectation, had abated somewhat of 
Vernon’s first enthusiastic passion, his 
feelings for Millicent were still those 
of sincere and tender interest; and with 
ail the affecting circumstances of his 
late parting with her father fresh in 
his recollection, it was with a revival 
of even more than former tenderness 
that he met her on his return, at the 
little garden gate before the cottage, 
of which she was now the sole, sad 
occupant. I3cep and fervent was at 
that moment his unultered vow to be 
indeed friend, father, protector, hus- 
band — every thing to the dear and gen- 
tle being who might so soon be depend- 
ent on him for lu r all of earthly com- 
fort. Few words passed between them 
at tlieir first greeting. Vernon hasten- 
ed to answ^er Millicent’s inquiring look 
with an assurance', that all was well 
with licr dear father when they parted 
at the place of embarkation ; ana then 
the two entered the cottage together, 
and seated themselves in the small bay 
window, neither however occupying 
the large arm-chair, wliich stood with 
its cushioned footstool in the accus- 
tomed place. Both looked towards it ; 
anil \’^errion perceiving the direction 
of Milliceiit’s tearful glance, and well 
comprehending the subject of her fond 

solicitude, exerted himself to comfort 
and reassure her, till by degrees he 
lured her into the indulgence of more 
cheerful thouglits and happier expect- 
ations. But as he looked earnestly in 
her mild fair face, he was struck with 
the increased transparency of a com- 
plexion, always peculiarly delicate, 
but now beautiful with an almost fear- 
ful beauty; for the naturally pale, 
though clear and healthful cheek, now 
bloomed with a spot of the brightest 
carnation, and quickly glancing at the 
hand he held widiin his own, he al- 
most started at observing its sickly 
hue and evident attenuation. 

Are yo\i ^ell, Milly ?’' he asked 
abruptly. ** Quite well, dearest Mil- 
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licont ? This litde hand tells a fevers* 
isli tale,— and those^^hecks ! — fie ! fie ! 
Milly! Tom have been a «elf- tormentor 
of late.*' And he Vas but half satis- 
fied with her assurance that she was 
not ill — had nothing to complain of, 
only a little occasional languor — and 
now that he had brought her such con- 
soling tidings of her dear father’s pro- 
gress, she would rouse herself to hope 
and cheerfulness, and the resumption 
of all their favourite pursuits and occu- 
pations. When Nora opened the cot- 
tage gate to let out Vernon that even- 
ing, he lingered a moment to speak a 
kind word or two to the faithful old 
servant, and then, suddenly reverting 
to his late startling observations, he 
said, “MilHccnt has been worrying her- 
self to death, Nora, with anxiety about 
her father. We must take hotter rare 
of her and prevent this, or she will fret 
herself into a fever ; I was quite struck 
this evening with her altired looks.*' 
And was you indeed? — anil time yon 
should, maybe,” answered Nora, in her 
driest and least cordial tone,— fur ahe 
had longdisccrned a change in her dar- 
ling’s health and spirits, which had es- 
caped even the parental eye an<l all 
the shrewd quickness of doating affec- 
tion ; she had not failed to remark, that 
though the affianced lovers were to- 
gotlieras much as lbrnicrly,arid though 
they met and parted, to all app- arance, 
as aflectionatcly as over, their -separa- 
tion was too often followed by a cloud 
on Millic^nt’s brow, wliicli had not 
been uscil to liriiig tliere during such 
brief absences, and more than once 
Nora had surprised her w'co]iing in her 
own little chamber, after her return 
from a walk wdth Vernon. It was 
therefore, that she replied to his ques- 
tions with almost reproachful coldness ; 
but her slight and vague displeasure 
was soon appeased by the unaftlcted 
wannth with which he now poured 
forth the apprehensions she liad sue- 
ctaedcd in rousing so Lffcctually ; and 
lie slept not that night for thinking of 
Alillipent s burning hand and crim- 
soned cheek, and for wishing it w’crc 
day that he might revisit tlie cottage, 
and urge her to see their gemd friiiid 
the village apothecary, and consult him 
respecting those symptoms of feverish 
debility, which he was now persua- 
ded had been long hanging about her, 
though his own perceptions of the evil 

been bo tardily awakened. Full 
^ these anxious thoughts and inten- 


tions, ho presented himself at Milli- 
cciit’s breakfast- table just as she had 
descended from her own chamber ; but 
felt almost immediately reassured by 
a first glance at the now natural huo 
of her fair complexion — the calm smilo 
with which she greeted his appear- 
ance — and the soft coolness of the hand 
extended to meet his wdth affectionate 
welcome. His previous anxiety, and 
his earnest wish that she should con- 
sult IMr were not loft unmention- 

ed, however, but, by the time break- 
fast was over, Milliccnt had so well 
succeeded in talking and smiling him 
out of his fears, that, when Nora came 
in to remove the tea equipage, he could 
not forbear casting towards her one 
glance of almost reproachful exulta- 
tion, which, however, obtained no other 
return than a look of discouraging se- 
riousness. 

But after a little time, even Nora's 
fond apprehcnsivene.ss began to yield 
to the comforting evidences of her dar- 
ling's daily renovation. I.ong, and 
frequent, and satisfactory letters ar- 
rived from Ireland, —satisfactory at 
least as to the point she had most at 
heart, the welfare of her beloved fa- 
ther. Colonel Ahoyne g.ivc her the 
most positive assurances, that he had 
received unexpected and extraordinary 
benefit, from the stimulating effects of 
his voyage ami journey, and the in- 
fiiience of his native air ; and in his 

first letter, he expressed sanguine 
hope of a favourable result to tlie 
business he was engaged in. Succeed- 
ing accounts, however, became on that 
head more discouraging. Colonel 
Aboyim s flattering expectations were 
soon overclouded — at last totally re- 
linquished, but still he wrote cheer- 
fully, consolingly. Spoke t»f himself 
as returning as poor a man, indeed, as 
when he left his Milly an. I their dear 
cottage, but a renewed one in health 
and vigour, and again looking forward 
with tranquil hope, not only to the 
union of his children, (for so he called 
both Horace and Millicent,) but, with 
God’s blessing, to sec them assured of 
that moderate ci^rttipetence, which had 
already been withheld so far beyond 
the term of human calculation. And 
then Vernon breathed into Millicent s 
ear the arrangements which had been 
entered into by her father and himself, 
rcK]iecting their almost immediate 
union on Colonel Aboyiic’s return froifi 
Ireland, whatever iftight be the result 
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of his visit to that country ; and Mil* 
licent, thoup;h sho listened with sur-i 
prise and agitation^ did not refuse to 
ratify a compact &o tenderly and sa« 
crcdly hallowed. 

Colonel Aboync’s last brief letter 
was merely to mention the day of his 
embarkation, and tliat on which, to an 
(ilnmt cvrtahity, he might be expected 
at Sea Vale ; and even m)Wy* he 
wrote — while I trace these few last 
lines, methinks I sec our own dear 
cottage, my Milly looking anxiously 
out for me from the garden gate, and 
Horace advancing down the green 
lane, ill readiness to receive the old 
cripple, and help him carefully down 
the ladder- steps of the stupendous 
lligh-tlyer. lie there both of you, my 
children, that we may together rc-cn- 
ter tliat peaceful abode, soon, I ho]»c, 
to shelter us all beneath its roof, one 
Villi ted and contented family of love.*' 


But God had appointed otherwise. 
On .the evening of that day, which 
should have restored the father and 
the friend to his expecting dear ones, 
tliero was a sound of weeping and 
lamentation, of ‘^woman’s wail,” with* 
in the darkened parlour of Sea Vale 
Cottfige, where three persons were as- 
sembled together, (all distinction of 
rank forgotten in the common sorrow,) 
to mingle their tears for the long ab- 
sent — the fondly cxjiected — who was 
never more to re-enter his earthly 
habitation — whose place was to 
know him no more." 

The packet on board which Colonel 
Aboyne had taken his passage had 
gone to pieces in the midst of the 
Channel ; and of the few who were 
saved, he was not. ^lillicent was an 
orphan. 

A. 
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r.Y TilE ETTRICK SIIEl’lIEUH. 

O CAME yc ower by the Yoke*burn Ford, 
down the king’s road of the cltuch 
Or saw ye a knight and a lady bright, 

Wha hac gane tlic gate they hailli shall rne 

** I saw a knight and a lady bright, 

Jlidc up the clcuch at the break of day ; 
The knight upon a coal-black steed. 

Ami the dame on one of the silver grey. 

“ And the lady's palfrey flew the first. 

With many a clang of silver bell ; 

Swift as the raven's morning flight. 

The two went scouring ower the fell. 

By this time they arc man and wife, 

And standing in St Mary's fane ; 

And the lady in the grass-green silk 
A maid you will never see again.” 

But I can kill, thou saucy wight, 

And that the run- away s shall prove ; 
Bevenge to a Douglas is as sweet 
As maiden charms or maiden's love.” 

Since thou say'st that, my Lord Douglas, 
Good faith some clinking there will be ; 
Beshrew my heart, but an niy sword. 

If I wiiiiia turn and ride wi* thee !” 
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Jock Johnstone the Tinkler, 

They whipped out ower the Shepherd cleuch, 
And down tlie links o* 'tho ilorsecleucli burn ; 
And aye the Douglas swore by his sword 
To win bis love^ or never return. 

First fight your rival, Lord Douglas, 

And then brag afier> if you may ; 

For tlie Earl of Ross is as brave a lord. 

As ever gave good weapon sway. 

But 1 for ae poor siller merk. 

Or thirteen pennies an* a bawbee. 

Will tak in hand to light you baith. 

Or beat the winner whiche'er it be.** 

Tlie Douglas turned him on his stood, 

And 1 wat a loud laughter leuch lie 
Of all the fools I have ever met, 

Man, I hae never met aiic like thee. 

Art thou akin to lord or knight. 

Or courtly squire or warrior loci?” 

** I am a tinkler," quo’ the wight. 

But I like crowii« cracking unco wccl." 

When they came to St Mary's kirk. 

The chaplain shook for very fear ; 

And aye he kissed the cross, and said. 

What deevil has sent that Douglas lu ro ! 

He neither values book nor ban. 

But curses all without demur ; 

And cares nac mair for a holy man. 

Than 1 do for a worthless cur." 

Come here, thou bland and brittle priest. 

And tell to me without delay. 

Where you have liid the I.ord of Boss, 

And the lady that came at the break of day ?" 

No knight or lady, good Lord Douglas, 

Have I heheld since break of morn ; 

And I never saw the Lord of Boss, 

Since the woful day that I was born." 

Lord Douglas turn'd him round about. 

And lookit the tinkler in tbeiiicc ; 

Where he beheld a lurking smile. 

And a deevil of a dour grimace. 

How's this, how's this, thou tinkler loun ? 
Hast thou presumed to lie to me?" 

“ Faith, that I have!" the tinkler said. 

And a right good turn I have done to thcc. 

For the Lord of Boss, and thy own true love. 
The beauteous Harriet of Thirlestane, 

Bade w^est away, ere tlie break of day ; 

And you'll never sec that dear maid again. 

So I thought it best to bring you here, 

On a wrang scent, of rny own accord ; 

in 
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For bad you met the Johnstone clan. 

They wad liac made mince-mcat of a lord/' 

* 

At this the Douglas was so wroUh 
He wist not wliat to say or do; 

But he strak the tinkler o*er the croun, 

Till the blood came droeping ower his brow. 

** Beshrew ihy heart/' quo' the tinkler lad, 

Thou bcar’st thee most ungallantly ! 

If Biese arc the manners of a lord. 

They arc manners that winna gang down wi* me." 

“ Hold up thy hand," the Douglas cried, 

And keep thy distance, tinkler loun 
That will T not,” the tinkler said, 

‘'Though I and rny mare should both go down." 

** I have armour on," cried the I^ord Douglas, 

“ Cuirass and helm, as you may sec.” — 

“ The deil may care, quo' the tinkler lad, 

I shall have a .skelp at them and thee." 

You arc not horsed," quoth the Lord Douglas, 

" And no remorse this weapon brooks”.—- 
" Mine’s a right good yaud,” quo' the tinkler lad, 

“ And u great deal better nor she looks. 

So Stand to tliy weapons, thou haughty lord, 

What 1 have taken I needs must give ; 

Thou shalt never strike a tinkler again, 

For the langefet day thou hast to live,” 

Then to it they fell, both sharp and snell, 

Tdl the fire from both their weapons ftew ; 

But the very first shock that they met with. 

The Douglas his rashness 'gan to rue. 

For though he had on a sark of mail. 

And a cuirass on his breast wore he. 

With a good steel bonnet on his head, 

^'ct the blood ran trinkliiig to bis knee. 

The Douglas sat upright and firm. 

Aye as together their horses ran ; 

But the tinkler laid on like a very dcil, — 

Siccan strokes were ncTcr laid on by roan. 

Hold up thy hand, thou tinkler loun," 

Cried the poor priest, with whining din ; 

'* If thou htirt the brave Lord James Douglas, 

A curse be on thee and all tby kin !'* 

“ I care no more for Lord James Douglas, 

Than Lord James Douglas cares for me ; 

Bpt I want to let bis proud heart know. 

That a tinkler's a man as well as he.” 

So they fought on, and they fought on, 

Till good I^ord Douj^as’ breath was gone, 

And the tinkler bore him to the ground. 

With rush, with rattle, and with groan. 

VoL XXV. 
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Jock Johnstone the Tinkler » 

Ohon ! ohon V* eric<l the mond Douglai^ 

** That 1 this day should ^ve lived to tee ! 

For sure my honour 1 have lost. 

And a leader again 1 can never be^ 

But tell me of thy kith and kin« 

And vrhcre was bred tby weapon hand ? 

For thou art llic wale of tinkler louns 

Thot ever were born in fair Scotland." 

My name’s Jock Johnstone,” quoth the wight,— 
1 winna keep in my name frae thee ; 

And hcrcj take thou thy sword again. 

And better friends we two shall be." 

But the Douglas swore a solemn oath. 

That was a debt he could never owe ; 

11c would rather die at the back of the dike. 

Than owe his sword to a man so low. 

“ But if thou wilt ride under my banner. 

And bear my livery and my name, 

JMy right-liaiid warrior tliou shalt be. 

And ril knight thee on the deld of fame." 

Wo worth thy wit, good Lord Douglas, 

To think I*d change my trade for tliine , 

Far better and wiser would you he. 

To live us journeyman of mine. 

To mend a kettle or a casque. 

Or clout a goodwife’s ye ttlin pan ; 

Upon my life, gooil I.ord Douglas, 

You’d make a noble tinkler man ! 

I would give you drainmock twice a- day. 

And sunkets on a Sunday morn ; 

And you should be a rare adept 

In Steel and copper, brass and horn. 

I'll fight you every day you rise. 

Till you can act the hero's part 
Therefore, I pray you, think of this. 

And lay it seriously to heart." 

The Douglas writhed beneath the lash, 

Answ'ering with an inward curse, — 

Like Bilmoii wriggling on a spear. 

That makes his deadly wound the worse. 

But up tlicre came two squires rcnow-ii'd : 

In search of Lord Douglas they came ; 

And when they saw their master down. 

Their spirits mouated in a flane. 

And they flew upon the tinkler wig^t. 

Like perfect tigers on their prey ; 

But the tinkler heaved his trusty sword. 

And made him ready for the fray. 

Come one to one, ye' coward knaves,— 

Come hand to hand, and steed to steed 
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I would that ye were better mcn« 

For this is glorious fuU indeed i** 

Before you could have counted twelve. 

The tinkler 8 wondrous chivalrye^ 

Had both the squires upon the swaird^ 

And their horses galloping o'er the lea# 

The tinkler tied them neck and heel. 

And mony a biting jest gave he : 

** O fie^ for shame V* said the tinkler lad, 

Siccan fighters I did never see !** 

He slit one of their bridle reins,— 

0 what disgrace the conquer'd feels ; 

And he skclpit the squires with that good tawse. 

Till the blood ran off at baith their heels. 

The Douglas he was forced to laugh, 

Till down his check the salt tears ran ; 

1 think the deevil be come here 
In the likeness of a tinkler man/' 

Then he is to Lord Douglas gone. 

And he raised him kindly by the hand, 

And he set him on his gallant steed. 

And bore him away to Hcnderland. 

Be not cast down, my Lord Douglas, 

Nor writhe beneath a broken bane. 

For the leech's art will mend the part. 

And your honour lost will spring again. 

** 'Tis true, Jock Johnstone is my uarac, 

I'm a right good tinkler, as you see ; 

For X can crack a casque betimes. 

Or clout one, as my need may be* 

Jock Johnstone is my name, 'tis true,— 

“ But noble hearts arc allied to me. 

For I am the Lord of Aniiandnle, 

And a knight and earl as well as lliec." 

Then Douglas strain'd the hero’s hand, 

And took from it his sword again ; 

** Since thou art the Lord of Aniiandale, 

Thou hast eased my heart of muckle pain. 

I might have known thy noble form, 

In that disgui&c thou'rt pleased to wear ; 

All Scotland knows thy matchless arm. 

And England by experience dear. 

We have been foes as well as friends. 

And jealous of each other's sway ; 

But litUe can I comprehend 

Thy motive for these pranks to-day. 

Sooth, my good Lord, the truth to tell, 

*Twas I that stole your love away, 

And pave her to the Lord of Boss 
An hour before the break of day ; 
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For ihe Lord of Ross is my brother^ 

II y all the laws of chivalrve ; 

And I brought with me a thousand mcn^ 

To guard him to my own countrye. 

But I thought meet to stay behindt 
And try yo^r Liordship to waylay ; 
liesolred to breed some noble sport. 

By leading you so far astray. 

** Judging it better some lives to spare, ' 

Which fancy takes me now and then^ 

And settle our quarrel hand to baud. 

Than each with our ten thousand men. 

God send you soon, my Lord Douglas, 

To Border foray sound and liaill ; 

But never strike a tinkler again. 

If he be a Johnstone of Annandale.'" 

Mimd Benger, 

Jan. Bth, 1829 . 


SKLTCUBS OF ITALY ANO THE ITALIANS, WITH llEMAaKS ON ANTIQUlTlLrs 
AND FINE ARTS. 

{Continued.) 

XI. SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON AND MISS HAllT. 


If Rome is the chosen seat of con* 
teinplation and study, Naples is the 
centre of all worldly and physical ^a« 
tifications. The contrast is striking, 
and I cannot yet accustom myself to 
this crowd of thoughtless beings, who 
seem to exist only for purposes of en- 
joyment. 

Sir William Hamilton, who still 
resides here as English Ambassador, 
and who has so long been a worshipper 

of every thing beautiful in art and 
nature, has at length discovered the 
quintessence of nature's works, and, 
I may add, the perfection of fine art, 
in a beautiful girl who resides under 
his roof. She is an Englishwoman, 
about twenty, with lovely features 
and a good person. Sir William has 
had a Greek costume made fbr her, 
which displays the symmetry of her 

fine fipre to great advantage. Thus 
attired, and her unbraided hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, she exhibits, 
with tiie aid of two shawls, a succes- 
sive variety of attitudes, looks and ges- 
tures 80 novel and striking, that the 
astonished beholder fancies he is 
dreaming. Tliis singular exhibition 
conveys at once, and with wondrous 
life and variety, all that innumerable 


artists have vainly employed the bcht 
years of their existence in endeavour- 
ing to accomplish. Alternately stand- 
ing, sitting, kneeling, and reclining, 
bhe displays Uic serious, the sad, the 
cnitent, the gay, the joyous, the 
acchanalian, the" alluring, the mcna. 
cilig, the appalling, and the appalled, 
in rapid succession ; the various gra- 
dations of emotion and passion suc- 
ceeding, or growing out of each other. 
She understands also how to heighten 
the effect of each scene by appropriate 
positions and foldings of her veil, and 
with a single shawl contrives a hun- 
dred different head-dresses. 

The old kniglit holds the candles to 
throw the most favourable lights, and 
enters with all his heart and soul into 
the spirit of this novel and classical 
exhibition. He discovers in the fea- 
tures of his fair one all the antique 
heads, all the fine profiles of the Si> 
cilian coins, nay, even the Belvedere 
Apollo himself! Whatever he may 
fancy, for this I pledge myself, that 

the joke is exquisite and unique. 

The friendship of Hamilton and his 
fair one towards me continues una- 
bated. 1 have passed another day with 
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thiiin, aufl intbe eTcniiiff Miaa Hart of the difficulty of remoting U into 
again gratified us with her musical appropriate ligiits> these e^ibitions 
and niimetic talents. In compliance had been for some time discontinued, 
with the request of Hackcrt the paints This contrivance of Sir Williain's 
er, who dined with us^ Sir William reminds me of a favourite hobby of 
admitted me into his secret repository theNeapolitans-*the exhibition of the 
of works of art ; a scene of wild con- Manger, (presepe,) which may be seen 
fusion, in which specimens of human at Chriatmas in every churchy and dis« 
art from every age were strangely plays the adoration of tlie shepherds, 
intermingled. Torsi, busts, vases, kings, and angels, grouped with vari« 
bnnsiriK, carvings, paintings, and orna« ous degrees of taste and magnificence, 
inents of Sicilian agate, amon^mt which The love of the cheerful Neapolitans 
1 observed a miniature chapel. for out-door etdoyments has induced 

111 an oblong case upon uie ground, them to get up this exhibition on the 
the loose lid of which I had the curio- flat roofs of their houses, where a hut- 
sity to raise, 1 discovered two magni« like wooden scafiblding is reared, and 
ficent bronze candelabra. I shewed adorned with bushes of evergreen, 
them unobserved to Hackcrt, and ask- The Madonna, the Bambino, and the 
ed him, in a whisper, if they did not various standing, kneeling, and soar- 
greatly resemble those we had seen at ing accessary figures are splendidly 
I*ortici. With a hint to say 'nothing of attired, and often at very cffiisiderable 
them to Sir William, he told me tliat expense. What, however, conveys a 
probably they had been lost on their real, and, elsewhere, inimitable gran- 
way from the depths of Pompeii, and deur to these mimic scenes, is the su- 
had found a refuge in this museum. bUme view of Vesuvius and its envi- 
Doubtlcss the view of these and si- rons, which, through the open scaf- 
inilar lucky acquisitions is reserved folding, forms the back-ground of the 
by the worthy Knight for his most picture. 

confidential friends. It may appear ungrateful in one,. 

While gazing around, I was struck who has experienced so much hospi- 
with the appearance of a large upright tality from Sir William, to make the 
case, open on one side, painted black remark, but I must acknowledge, that 
within, and adorned in front with a his amusing fair one appears to me a 
gilt setting, like a magnificent picture most unenlightened personage; abound- 
frame. On inquiring into the purpose ing, certainly, in personal fascina- 
of this contrivance, I heard that tliis tious, but destitute of mind, and of 
enthusiastic lover of fine art and fine that fine harmony of feeling which 
women, not satisfied with Miss Hart's conveys soul and pathos to voice and 
performances as an animated statue, language. In singing, too, her tones 
had metamorphosed her into an in« arc deficient in the essential quality of 
finitely varied and inimitable paint- fulness. 

ing, by enclosing her within this gulden Fine forms and features abound: 

frame, where she delighted him by but bow rare is the combination of a 
personifying, in various attitudes and fine organ with intense and tasteful 
costumes, tlic antique fi^es of Her- perceptions ; and how much more un«« 
culaneum, as well as the roost cele- common is the union of these advaii- 
brated designs of more modern mas- tages with distinguished personal 
ters. In consequence, however, of the beauty ! 

size and weight of this apparatus, and Goethe's Journal, 1787. 

XII. INDUSTRY OF THE POOR IK NAPLES. 

1 must dissent from the commonly curate observation, at all hours, of the 
teceived opinion that Naples contains lower dasses in Naples, I certainly 
from 30 to 40,000 idle paupers. This discovered many in the garb of pover- 
impreasion has originated with tra- ty ; but none of them, save tlie infirm 
veUers from northern Europe, who, and superannuated, were unemployed. 

ignorant or unmindful of the habits Commencing my hours of inspection 
and necessities inseparable from hot early in the morning, I ascertained 
climates, are too prone to call every that the apparent idlers in the streets 
man an idler who is not toiling through- were labourers and porters, on the 
out the day. During frequent and ac- stands allotted to them, availing for 
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cmployerp; calcBflaros^ ox drivers of 
one-horse vchiclos^ lounging with their 
assistant boye, but at the beck of any 
one; sailors on the Mole, enjoying a 
pipe in their hours of leisure ; fim- 
ermen, badcing in the sun, because 
the wind was unfavourable to their 
object. Of the numbers walking in 
all directions, almost every one nad 
about him some indication that he was 
employed ; and all the beggars were 
cither cripples, or very aged, or other- 
wise disaDled. Even the children are 
employed as soon as they can walk, in 
gatnering chips and shavings near the 
arsenals, or bits of wood thrown up on 
Uic beach, which are sent toNapleB,and 
sold to the poor artisans. Children of 
tender years carry fish from St Lucia, 
and take their stand in the markets of 
Naples ; wffile somecarry to the city for 
sale the sulphureous waters, which are 
in great request during the spring ; and 
others traffic in fruits, honey, cakes, 
and sweetmeats, with customers of 
their own age. It is both comic and 
interesting to watch one of these tra- 
ding urcluns, whose whole stock and 
Utensils consist of a board, a knife, and 
a water-melon, when he is surround- 
ed by a crowd of boy-customers. Put- 
ting down his board, he begins to carve 
his fruit into small and equal portions, 
while the buyers are loudly telling him 
to cut fairly, and the young fruit-deal- 
er keeps a ^arp luok-out upon his re- 
ceipts, lest any of his riotous custom- 
ers should abscond without paying 
him his due. The collection of ma- 
nure and garbage in the streets of Na- 
ples employs a multitude of men and 
boys, who toil early and late, and con- 
vey their gatherings, in large panniers 
upon asses, to the immense and pro- 
ductive market gardens which environ 
the city, and wliich derive from this 
source their luxuriant and beautiful 
vegetation : nor is it uncommon for 
some of these street-scavengers, who 
have no resource but their industry, 
their ass, and two panniers, to rent a 
piece of garden- ground on their own 
account, and reach a higher level in 
society. The number of small traders 
and pedlarsemployed in carryingabout 
refreshments in the hot seasons, and 
articles of domestic necessity at all sea- 
sons, is incredible. Many of the poor 
obuin permanent or occasional em- 
ployment from the merchants and 
shopkeepers ; and even the people call- 
(xl Lazoroni are not a shade beliind 


any other class in industry. In abort, 
the result of roy observationB was a 
conviction, that, amongst the petty 
traders and poorest dasses of society 
in Naples, there were few of either 
sex, or of any capable age, who could 
fairly be termed idlers. I admit, that 
the stranger meets at every turn num- 
bers of ill-dressed, and even ragged 
people, but they are certainly not with- 
out employment during some portion 
of the aay ; and, however paradoxical 
it may appear, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that in Naples the greatest re- 
lative industry will be found in the 
lowest classes of society. By indus- 
try, however, I do not mean the toil- 
ing, never-ending labour of northern 
nations, where tlie necessities, not on- 
ly of the passing day, but of the win- 
ter season, must bo, in some measure, 
provided for : I mean that moderate 
amount of daily labour which suffices 
for support in a climate on which the 
bounty of nature has bestowed a never- 
ceasing vegetation, and a consequent 
abundance and cheapness of provi- 
sions, which raises the poorest claassca 
above the necessity of constant toil. 
Thus they repose during the mid-day 
heats for hours, and labour, not for 
existence, but for enjoyment. Tfje re- 
marks on the Cynic philosophers in 
l)e Paw's Ileclierches sur les Grccs,” 
are well illustrated by tliis condition 
of human society. “ In northern Eu- 
rope,” he bays, “ we cannot compre- 
hend the real rondition of these men, 
whose principle of ahstincnce from 
luxuries was no hardship in a climate 
which yielded so abundantly all the 
comforts of life. In a country so fa- 
voured by nature, these apparently 
destitute Cynics could readily com- 
mand, not merely enough to sustain 
life, but greatly to enjoy it." Would 
not a Neapolitan Lazarone, by parity 
of circumstances and feelings, disdain 
the governorship of Siberia, or the re- 
gency of Norway ? A natural conse- 
quence of the want of persevering aji- 
plication, in all classes, is a compara- 
tive inferiority in the arts of life. The 
mechanics and manufacturers will bear 
no comparison with those of northern 
Europe; and, with few exceptions, 
learning is confined to physicians and 

official persons. Ihe clerg\‘ abandon 
themselves to a life of indolence, and 
the nobility are devoted to luxurious 
and sensual gratifications. 

(ror.'i hi:. 
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The improvisatori of the people, 
iphose lutes vibrate in the streets of 
Home on fine summer evenings^ are 
not unworthy of notice. Sitting near 
my open window, I was observed by 
one of these wandering poets, who 
struck a few chords, waved bis hat, 
and requested my commands. Coin- 
inanda qualchc cosa di serio, di iTia« 
linconico, o una canzone graziosa e di- 
lettevole ? lo le posao servire con tut- 
to !" Meanwhile all ray neighbours of 
both sexes grouped themselves around 
him, and awaited in plea.surable c'X- 
citement my determination. I order- 
ed him to make a declaration of love 
to the finest woman in the assemblage, 
and the people shouted with delight 
at the propo.sal. The cunning impro- 
visatore, however, unwilling to offend 
the fair ones present, avoided any se- 
rious enactment of the character of 
Paris. Selecting the oldc.st and ugliest 
ivoinan, he addressed to her a mo:>t 
fervent declaration of lus passion, ac- 
companied with gestures and grimaces 
of exiravagant absurdity. The old la- 
dy betrayed no tokens of clispleasuro, 
and the younger ones were convulse<l 
with merriment, Bravo, bravissimo ! 
Voi sietc Tasso di lutti gli Iinprovisa- 
tori d’ltalia was the universal shout 
as the poet concluded. 

1 then rcquc.sted^ as a specimen of 
his tragic powers, the lamentation of 
a young woman for the death of her 
lover, who had lost his life in a ship- 
wreck. ** Sara servita, Signoria 1” — 
Commencing with a slow and melan- 
choly prelude, he sighed deeply several 
times, and then he wept, and sang, and 
screamed his tragic poem with such ef- 
fective pathos, diat his listeners stood 


aghast with wonder and q^pathr. 
The women began to shed tears, while 
the men laughed at them, and the 
poet, after reprobating the hard-heart- 
edness of the men, thanked the ten- 
der fair ones for their sympathy. The 
indefatigable singer now proposed to 
find sul)iects for given rhymes, and 
even after I had rewarded his exer- 
tions with a silver coin, he celebrated 
the Generosita de’ Forcstieri in a va- 
ledictory poem. 

AIosl of the popular ballads of Italy 
are the creations of these itinerant ini- 
provisatori. It is the just and natu- 
ral privilege of oral delivery, lo lay a 
stronger hold of the memory than ma- 
nuscript and printed poems. How 
greatly have the retentive faculties of 
nations, as well as individuals, decli- 
ned since the inventions of writing 
and printing ! And how much it is to 
be feared, that the continually increa- 
sing mass of printed works will event- 
ually sacrifice the end to the means, 
and crush, under its weight, the learn- 
ing which it is intended to preserve 
and assist ! To return, however, to the 
Italian ballads ; whenever the song of 
an improvisatore fits the measure of a 
popular aria, or is associated with a 
new and striking melody, it is often 
repeated and improved upon by the 
poet, and becomes gradually current 
amongst the people. It experiences 
various alterations in its progress ; is 
at length printed, and, ere long, for- 
gotten, unless retained in the popular 
memory, by some powerful cliarm in 

the melody, in which alone resides the 
real spell,— the preserving salt of song. 

Letters from Rome in 1818. 


XIV. THE CULTIVATE® IMPROVISATOKE. 


A short time before my departure 
from Home, I became acquainted with 
a young Neapolitan, who held a pro- 
visional situation in the Vatican libra- 
ry, and was introduced to me as a dis- 
tinguished improvisatore. He appear- 
ed to take pleasure in my society, and 
in various ways shewed me so much 

attention, that a considerable degree of 
intimacy was soon established. I found 
in him an agreeable and valuable com- 
panion, intimately acquainted’ with 
Rome, and quite at home in every 


ruin, convent, and hotel within its 
bounds. He conversed in Latin with 
fluency and elegance, and was well 
versed in the provincial dialects of 
Italy— >a rare accomplishment amongst 
Italian literati. The classic poets of 
Greece and Home were all familiar to 
him, and he could repeat Virgil from 

beginning to end. He was a member 
of the Arcadia, and of the Academia 
Tiberina ; and, as a Latin improvisa- 
tore, surpassed all competitors. His 
name 1 withhold, for reasons which 
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viJl be suf3ficu*iUly obvious in the 
course of niy letter. 

Our first interview was in the Vati- 
can ; and after 1 had briefly intimated 
that £ was a German, and had studied 
philosophy at Berlin, he proposed to 
accompany me into St Peter’s, where 
he commenced a regular philological 
detail of the Tarioua monuments, In 
the course of which he develop^ a 
sjrstem of faith and morality, so much 
at variance with papal dogmata, and in 
language so undisguised pd fearless, 
that I was utterly astonished at his 
imprudence. When, however, I ex- 
pressed my surprise at his unguarded 
avowal, he laughed at me, told me 
that 1 was surely endeavouring to 
make a fool of liim, and that it was 
impossible for any Prussiano to believe 
in the absurd doctrines and cererao- 
nies of Popery. Conosco ben il vos- 
tro gran rc, Federigo secondo,” he con- 
tinued, e benche sia morto, gli vor- 
rei dcdicarc per tutto al mondo il mio 
libretto di Epigramme politichc. Ma 
queste bestie di Censoh non mi danno 
I’imprimatur.” In his philological re- 
Tnarks, he eBtimated the merits of all 
those who had been honoured by mo- 
numents or inscriptions in St Peter's, 
entirely by the amount of their la- 
bours m the great cause of literature 
and fine art, by their excavations of 
antiquities, and their contributions to 
the museum and library. His infor- 
mation was certainly neither novel nor 
comprehensive, but his mode of grou^ 
ing these exalted personages, and his 
reckless indifiercnce to their clerical 
merits and distinctions, were original 
and amusing. Christina of Sweden he 
prized above every other of these 
illustrious dead, in consideration of 
her classical learning, and of tlie lega- 
cy of her library to the Vatican. Some 
bitter comments were bestowed on the 
well-known popes of the Famesc and 
Barberini families, whose monuments 
are behind the grand altar. The mu- 
tilation of the Coliseum, and the rob- 
bery of the bronze rosettes from the 
dom of the Pantheon, were severely 
n0dbBXed; nor did he omit the old 
proverb: 

** Quel che non hanno fatti i Barbaii, 
Hanno fal^ i 

On the tUMowing day, the friendly 
poet brought for my inspection the 
l^atiu epimrams, to which he had al* 

ludi^in St Peter’s. They depicted the 


heroes, princes, ministers, and treaties 
of recent date' in well-set phrases, but 
without acuteness, or novelty of 
thought. He told me’that tlie impri- 
matur of the censors had been grant- 
ed for the epigrams, which were, in 
fact, very harmless, but that it had 
been peremptorily refused for the de- 
dication to Frederick the Great, King 
of Prussia. I inquired what motive 
had prompted so extraordinary a dedi- 
cation. He mentioned, in justifica- 
tion, a few anecdotes of Frederick, 
which did not exhibit the most favour- 
able side of his character, adding, that 
he preferred one such dead heretic to 
the entire living population of Catho- 
lics. 

Before my departure for Albano, 1 
invited the young Neapolitan to visit 
me there, which he promised, and, 
ere long, he arrived. During five days 
of free and uninterrupted intercourse, 
I enjoyed abundant opportunity to in- 
vestigate more deeply the character 
and attainments of this extraordinary 
personage ; and I must acknowledge*, 
that, before my acquaintance with 
him, I had no conception of the de- 
gree in which an instantaneous com- 
prehension, a powerful memory, a vi- 
vid imagination, and indcfatigabli* 
elasticity of mind, could co*cxist with 
such utter absence of concentrated 
power, such absolute blindness of 
judgment and feeling. His classical 
attaiimieiits 1 have already, but in- 
sufficiently, noticed. In poetry and 
dialogue he played with the Latin 
languoge as readily as with hia native 
tongue ; and besides this practical fa- 
cility, which has rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed in modern tiroes, he possess- 
ed a control over the classics which 
enabled him to illustrate his gramma- 
tical, critical, and historical disserta- 
tions, with prompt and effective quo- 
tations. In Greek he was so powerful, 
that he constructed epic and lyric 
verses in the dialect peculiar to each 
metre, and often increased the diflicul- 
ty by the observance of acrostic and 
anagrammatic conditions. Of his com- 
mand of Hebrew, I can only report, 
from my own knowledge, that his rab- 
binical phraseology was intelligible to 
the Jews of Ghetto. 

Before I quitted Rome for Albano, 
I asked him if he had ever committed 
to paper a treatise on anv philological 
subject. Ansi ne no composto 
qnainita,” said he, evidently Burpri^ 
13 
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eetl at ilic question, and promised to 
make* me a present of liis latest and 
best dissertation, that I miglit publish 
it in Prussia, where such works would 
be duly appreciated. Judge then of 
my surprise, when he brought with 
him, to Albatio^ a treatise in C’icero- 

nian Latin, crowded with a lna^s of 
quotations from (ireek and Itoman 
poets, historians, and philo-sophcrrs on 
the argument, whi ther tin* tears shed 
by Julius ('jTsar, on the death oi Tom* 
pey, were prompted by grief, or joy, 
or hypocris) ? ()’‘lcn as 1 li id he.inl 
similar tlicmos <li«cufl&ed by the 15 o 
man aciuleinicians, rny ardonislinient 
at the subject was so great, ib.nt I 
found it very difficult to keep iny risi- 
ble facultie.Mindor control. Neverthe- 
less, i must aeknowlcdge, that not one 
ol‘ thise Arcadians and IMberines ap- 
proaches niy iniprovisalore in ability, 
or combines in so eminent a degree the 
attributes of a Pocta dotto c ingegno- 
so ; and my opinion has been confirm- 
ed by several poetical and literary in- 
dividuals, who lauded him in terms 
of which 1 send you a lihral copy. 

Un lyiongibello di Poesia, un ingeg- 
no del Sfccolo, d’un estro incsaurabilc, 
iria qiiulclie volta fctravagarile.” Of 
juietieal stravagaiiza, liowever, 1 have 
discovered no tokens in bis composi- 
tions, unUsb the daring satires which 
he lc\els in his verses against the Ito- 
misli church are thus alluded to. 

The occult mysteries of spoil uncoils 
poetry lie thus explained to me, with 
infinite candour and self-oblivion. 1 
have always,” he said, under iinmc- 
lUate coiTimaiul, a store of current and 
favourite subjecLs, suitably wrought : 
for instance, the death of Adonis— the 
loves of Cupid and Psyche — the sacri- 
fice of Iphigcnia — the cliasiily of lai- 
eretia — tlie death of Ciesar — the ci lul- 

ly of Nero— and so fortli. 1 have also 
in icadine.^s a number ol‘ pompous 
speeches :ind gorgeous description'^, 
which are easily iiitcrwoviMi in jioems 
on every subject, and relieve weaker 

passages by their glowing diction : for 
instance, an eulogiura on the city of 
Rome — a deprecation of the passions — 
a storm scene — the delights of spring 
— with other popular, and generally 
applicable subjects. It is also a happy 
expedient, in spontaneous composition, 
to interweave with the common-place 
subjects so often pro]K>Rcd, introdiic- 
lory remarks and conclusive morali- 
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ties of universal application. Thus 
the poet avoids all suspicion of baling 

prepared himself for the occasion, and 
by seasonably introduced compliments 
and apologies, he will readily adapt 
himself to all occasions. Memory 
alone will not, however, meet every 

claim upon the powers of an impro- 
visatorc ; presence of mind, ami a lively 
imagination, are indispensable; or, in 
default of the latter, the]>o\ver of con- 
cealing its absence by a ready com- 
mand of t]u‘ classic poets, (piotaiiona 
from wljirii are not rc'gnriled as p!aj:d- 
urism:-!, Iml rather as honoiirablueM- 
tlencv iifoAteupive learning ; and, vv-tlj 
aconnnand of \’irgil and Horace alone, 
1 would pledge myself to exhaust any 
lyric or epic theme from ancient story, 
without any modern accessaries. I'iie 
rhymes readily suggest themselves iii 
u language so rich ami pliant as the 
Italian, and relieve the labour of in- 
vention, especially if aid(*d by musical 
accompaniment. For dramatic ])oeiii&, 
which arc almost invariably inoddled 
after regular tragedy, and from an- 
cient history, I have sentiments and 
language prepared for every probable 
contingency. Thii characters are ty- 
r.inls, criiiJ parents, heroes, lovers, 
and confidants. For these 1 have de- 
clarations of love, farewell sccnep, 
Idessings, and maledictions, all ready, 
and easily adapted to a variety of .situ- 
utions. Occuhionally, too, 1 employ 
the'aiKiiiit chorus, which deals in gt - 
ncralities, and comes in with good ef- 
iect. Versi sciolti arc the most hazard- 
ous of all spontaneous uttrinpts, and 
the poet is often in danger of splitting 
on this rocky problt ill, especially when 
he applies it to siihjecta borrowed from 
modirn history.” 

Nufh was the candid explanation of 
this accoinplislu d scholar, whom 1 re- 
gard as the personification of the learn - 
od poetry, or poetical learning, of the 
inoilern Italians ; and from my copi- 
ous detail of his powers and attain- 
ments, you will readily estimate at 

tlicir true value tlie literary inoiinte- 
banks who arc straining at the Kiurcls 
of Dante and Tasso. In a single ses- 
sion of the Arcadians, it is not uncom- 
mon for ten poets to utter ten sponta- 
neous sonnets each, while 4jpn others 
instantaneously dress up these Indpless 
bantlings in solid Latin hcxanirters. 
Truly, a most inclancholv waste of in- 
gcnuztv and Latin ! 

t A 
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1 subjoin a Latin and an Italian characteristic^ of his cfiTusious; but 
specimen of my Neapolitan friend’s such as I was enabled to write with 
s^ntancous poetry. They arc, how- accuracy by his more deliberate utter* 
ever, neither the best, nor the most ance, and occasional pauses. 

« 

ON THE DEATH OP BEATRICE. 

Interiit Beatrix primo sub florr juventoi!, 

Nec valuit terra; muncre posse frui ; 

Sed Buperas arces, divini culmina Olympi 

Extcmplo petiit viribus ingenii. 

Nam virtus, cordis pictas rectique piiquc, 

IntPiiuTaUi tides Jam super uslra traliUKt. 

O felix una ante alias, quie carmine tanto 
Mortua nunc vivis concclebrata diu ! 

Donee erunt Dahtis versus, laudabere imindo, 

Ut vivuiu exemplar morib us ingenuih. 


]N TRAISE OF HORACE — FROM GIVEN 

\. O de' Iloinani glonosi tempi, 

Eccelso oiiorc dell’ augusto moutfo, 

C^razio, die nd sen serbavi Wfumh 
Oe’ piu sublirai c rinomati en vipi / 

In ogin carme con virtutc udempi 
II sublime ddl’ arte f d il ffiorondo, 

Tal die non si ritrova im detto 'imuiotul' ' 

Nelle tuc carte, che di sapienza n*mpu 

fb Stupido il tuo letter sempre dimof^tm 
La tua graiidtzza iiota ai nostri if’mrfi 
Pbsscr piu vasta ddl* iinmcnso rnarcy 
Tu spira olnicno nella incnte nmtra 
Quell' artebdla o fa di’ in noi ntorni 
La lode die a tc sol convieiusi dare, 

Letters froDi Home m IHlri. 


ROSA rxvnuEi and tommaso sgrk/i. 


Two of the most distinguished irn- 
provisatori of the present day in Home 
are Uosa Taddci, whose Arcadian 
name is Licori Partenopca ; and Tom- 
maso Sgricci, of Arezzo, called in Ar- 
cadian nomenclature Terpandro ; both 
of whom, unquestionably, possess no 
small portion of poetic fire and genius. 

The improvisatrice gave, on the 24 th 
of February 1818, a public Academia 
in tlie Teatro della Valle, wbidi I at- 
tended. At the door of the parterre 
was a silver urn, into wliidi every one 
who entered was allowed to throw a 
tlicme rolled up in a slip of paper. A 
low and simpJe overture from the 
band preceded the arrival of ibc poet- 
ess, who at length made her appear- 
ance in white costume. Slic was a 
pale girl, about seventeen, and her 


large black eyes were full of fire. 
After an obeisance to the audience, she 
requested that the silver urn miglit be 
brought upon the stage ; and, in sight 
of every one, u stranger drew out six 
slips of paper, the contents of w'hicb 
he read aloud, and then presented 
them to the poetess. The themes wore 
these : I.a mortu del Conte TTgolino ; 
Saflb e Faonc ; La inortc d’lfigenia ; 
La rnorte d'Egeo ; 11 ciiito di Vencre ; 
Coriolano. 

She selected the first named ; and 
after ]»acing the stage, for several mi- 
nutes ill visible excitement, but witli- 
out gesticiibiiion, she direclcvl the or-* 
cheslra to play an aria, wliieb she dis- 
tinguished by a number. In accord- 
ance with the subject, the melody was 
a dtcji lament, anti of simple coiistruc- 


• \ new nieiM of Horn»'e ! 


riurnks to the iliyine ! 
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tioii. After it had been filayed over 
twicc^ she gave a signal to the band^ 
andj witli an impassioned bursty be- 
gan to declaim her poem in tones which 
were a mean betwixt recitation and 
hinging. U'he inusiciaiiH yielded to 
the words, and humoured a slower or 
more rapid utterance with great dex- 
terity. The emphatic notes always 
tell on the rhymes, and were sustain- 
ed ad fihiiuin ; but here the declama- 
tion yielded to tlie air, resembling 
somewhat tlie recitative secco of the 
Italian o|)era, or the chanting of the 
ma'‘:s in the Catholic churches. The 
iinprovisalrice excite<l astonishment 

and pity. Her whole frame quivered 
witli couvulhive effort ; her bosom 
throbbed, her checks glowed, her dark 
eyef: hla/.eji, and her countenance as- 
sumed a cliaracter so widely different 

from its iirst appearance, that 1 could 
have fancied her a statue suddenly 
warmed into vitality by tlie Troine- 
tliean spark of pot sy. \\"henever the 
How of her diction was suspended, 
even for a moment, or when she was 
conscious of any slight error or repe- 
tition, her internal agony was ex- 
pressed by lo(»ks Fo appalling, that I 
felt an involuntary anxiety to help 
her out of the difficulty. Her deli- 
very, however, became more flowing 
and impassioned as she proceeded, 
and, as she uttered the last word, site 
fell exhausted into a chair. Jlut liiT 

excitement was too great for long in- 
action. She rallied uliuost iusUnta- 
neously, swalloivcJ hastily a glass of 
W'atcr, and called to the orclicstra for 
nnollier accompaniuieiit. Irradually 
she took a bolder flight, anil a wider 
range ; calling occasionally for inter- 
calary verses, and tinal rhymes from 
tlie audience, who also prescribed for 
her the metres of several [loeins. The 
conclusion of each effort was followed 
by louil and universal applause, nor 
could tlie audience always wait tlie 
close, but expressed their loud delight 
(luring the brief pauses in her recita- 
tion. These interruptions, however, 
yfiiXG evidently no annoyance, but ra- 
tlier seemed to stimulate the gifted 
fair one to more daring flights. She 

wrought wonders with the stale and 
worn-out themes selected for her; 
and certainly no one, who looked and 
listened, could doubt her inspiration. 
Most admirable, too, was the unaf- 
fected and maidenly propriety with 
vhich she stcerci her course through 


the difliculties of that slippery sub- 
ject, the girdle of Venus, and avoided 
every allusion wliicli might have conl« 
promised her youthful purity. The 
delicacy with which she accomplished 
this cannot, however, be conveyed by 

description, nor could 1 do justia' to 
it, had I retained her language. 

The celebrity of Toiumaso Sgricci 
is not confined to his native country. 
In early childhood his mind exhibited 

unquestionable tokens of its peculiar 
powers. His poetical propensities did 
not accord with his father's view's for 
him ; but tbe dry studies to which 
his youth was devoted could not ex- 
tinguish his poetic fire, which blazed 
more brightly within the barriers op- 
posed to it, and, after the death of his 
father, lie appeared before the public 
as an imjirovisatorc. Commencing 
his career in Florence, he proceeded 
to Milan and Venice ; was everywhere 
proclaimed the ('oryphieus of his art, 
and at length appeared in Home, 
where, during the Lent of 1818, he 
gave four public academies in the 
\"cnetian palace, and received a gold 
medal from the Academia Tiberina. 
11 is poems were recited without mu- 
sical accompaniment, and he liad evi- 
dently powers more sustained, and of 
a higher order, than those of his fair 
competitor, whose compositions, how- 
ever, derivc<l a charm even from her 
occasional exhaustion. 

His declamation, w^hich surpassed 
any 1 had heard in Italy, was full of 
natural fire, pure from all pompous 
inflation, and so wonderfully accu- 
rate, that he could personify, in dra- 
matic scenes, three or four performers, 
without any parrot-like imitations of 
different voices — characterizing each 
speaker by judicious contrasts, and va- 
rieties of look and gesture. 

At his fourth public academia, 
which 1 attended with a German 
friend of phlegmatic temperament, 
the three following themes were 

drawn : I-e nozze di Amore e Psiche, 
in triads ; La Morte di Saffo, in versi 
sciulti ; La Morte di So(:rate, a tra- 
gedy in three acts, with iiiterm^iate 
chorus. How shall I do justice to 
the transcendent ability of this highly- 
gifted poet! Our northern stoicii^ 
melted into strong excitement before 
tlie fire and flow of his \inequall(xl 
powers ; and, as wc rushed with 
throbbing trmjdcs down the palace 
tlairv- inU) the chilling night air, wt 
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vainly ciutcavoureil to express foelings 
to which no language could give ut- 
terance. 

t On the following morning we visitsd 
the young poet, wiio appearetl highly 
gratified with the enthusiastic glow 
of our northern feelings, and who rose 
still higher in our estimation by the 
intellectual vigour of his conversa- 
tion. We discovered in him a deep 
and comprehensive knowledge of his- 
tory, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the existing relations of Euro- 
pean governments, which gave rise to 
an inUTcsliijg dcvelojieineiit of politi- 
cal opinions and s}iiipathics. Of all 
the ancient poets, the Greek tragic 
writers were most familiar to him ; 
and lie maintained that, through their 
agency alone, coidd tlio Italian stage 
he liberated from the thraldom of 
Gallic models. 

Of his own poetry ho .‘poke as free- 
ly, but not so clearly and comprehen- 
sively, (is the Neajiolitaii. “ Such and 
such ideas suggest themselves or 
“ they arc involuntary or similar 
expressions were all we could obtain 
from him. 2 inquired if he had any 
of his own coujjiositions in manu- 
sci’ipt. I have often tried,'* said he, 
** to commit them to paper, but could 
only accomplish a tow fragments, 
with which I was so much dissatis- 
fied, when I saw them in black and 
white, that I destroyed them instantly. 
Whenever I attempt to write a poem 
of some length, my ideas outstrip iny 
pni, my head becomes confi ,ed and 
dizzy, and I am coni])ellcd to aban- 
don the attempt. There is an old 

XVI. HOMAN 

The Homans address each other by 
their Christian names, or by their nick- 
names, which are so general, and in 
such current use, that they often su- 
persede the Christian name altogether. 
The UoinanH, however, find nothing 
offensive in these characteristic appeUa- 
tions, and answer to them unbesita- 
tingly. Thus, one is called Signor 
Halib, from liis beard ; another Signor 
Hioiido, from tlie colour of his liair. 
A gossip is e.alJed Mczzopretc ; u bulk- 
ky" man Gigautc; and a wearer of 

.*!p; ctaclc.s Signor Occliialini. 1’he llo- 
inaii dcU cLs with woinlcrlul accuiaey 
the oddlliis and jHCuliaTilifs of ewry 
eii'.', li'i.l ijitluiauiu i\wm aea)rd'iu;ly, 
but ill nature cr aUanjd at 
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and still current belief amongst im- 
proviaatori, that we lose our sponta- 
neous powers when we begin to write ; 
and although I indulge no supersti-* 
tious fancies, I am conscious that 1 
possess much more power in oral than 
in written and deliberate composi- 
tion.” 

On the 10th of April the Acade- 
mia Teverina gave a grand festival in 
honour of Sgricci, who was to receive, 

on this occasion, the gold medal. The 
ceremonies opened with a discourse 
on tlic art of poesy, and on the merits 
of the poet, to crown whom they hail 
assembled ; after which his praises 
were sung in Italian and Latin by 
every member of the Academia, and 
the decree was read, by which the 
honorary medal of the institution was 
awarded to him. Tiic tlicmes pro- 
posed were then collected by an aca- 
demician, wlio drew out two : Corio- 
lano, in versi sciolti ; and La Morte 
di Lucrezia, a tragedy in three acts, 
with chorus. On thisoension, Sgrieci 
surpassed himself; and, towards tbc 
conclusion of his tragedy, every one 
listened in silent and rapturous en- 
thusiasm, too much exeiied even to 
applaud. WJien the crremonies were 
concluded, wc found the irnprovisa- 
tore in a side- room, c.Khaustcd and 
almost fainting, on a sofa ; and were 
informed by his mother, that every 
extraordinary exertion of his powers 
was succeeded by a similar reaction, 
which continued for several hours, 
and had sensibly impaired bis consti- 
tution. 
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wit ; and not unfrequeiitly an indivi- 
dual rtceives the same appellation from 
different persons ; so effective and true 
is the universal sense of criticism in 
this respect. Foreigners, especially, 
whose names are often too barbarous 
foi lloman utterance, afford no little 
occupation for this nicknaming pro- 
pensity of the natives. At the hotels 
and tables d’lidte, every stranger has 
Ills peculiar cognomen, which is in- 
scribed on his dinner bill at tlie bar ; 
and wlten the waiter dclivtrs it, he 
geiieriilly tears off the nickname, lest 
it fhould prove offensive to tli<! party 
indicatifl. 'ibis amusing custom is 

opc ol Ujc iiumcTouH antiquities which 
pu'uii 111 modi i n Roman life. A 
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large portion of the most ancient sur- epithets ; for instance, the well-known 
names in all nations originated in Naso, Flaccus, Rufus, Varus, €aligu« 
nicknames, and the Latin language is la, Fronto, Pa.‘tus, Aviola, Labeo, and 
peculiarly rich in these characteristic otlier cognomina. 

XVII. CLEBICAL FOAGEIllES IX ROME. 


In the autumn of 1818 , the disco- 
very of a band of forgers, who had 
for several years carried on a lucrative 
trade in simulated pupal rescripts, ex- 
cited great alarm and astonishment. 
Jlis Holiness is said to have been 
shocked by this intelligence into a fit 
of illiiep.s, which eoiiilned him to his 
bed ; and the ('jirdinal-seerelary of 
state left the city, uiul retired for some 
time to Civita Vccchia. The univer- 
sal interest excited by this discovery, 
and tlie large acf|uaintance and family 
connexion of the parties implicated, 
enabled even foreigners to learn the 
substance of the evidence brouglit for- 
ward at the secret investigations ; and, 
from the coi)ious particulars detailed 
tome, I have extra^'ted whaUverap- 

])carc(l to me most iriipor taut and wor- 
thy of credit. 

Towards the end of August I SI 8, 
four ecelesiastics of rank, who were 
employed as secretaries and coirimis- 
sinners in the Papal administrative 
colleges, were suddenly arrested. Their 
nanus and titles an* noted down in 
my Joiirmd ,* but I forbear to detail 
them, as 1 know not whether any sen- 
tence has yet been passed. Two of 
thi'in sat in tlic bureau of the consis- 
torial eongregation ; the others were 
in the .staff congregation, at the head 
of which is the secretary of state. 

Jn Rome it is customary, and too 
often essential, for applicants to con- 
vey their petitions through some ini- 
jiorlant odieial pcrboiiapc, who under- 
takes to su])port and push them 
through their different stages, for 
which acceleration the petitioning ]iar- 
tios make a pecuniary return suitable 
to the nature and extent of the object 
attained. The four individuals in 
*lucstion had for a considerable period 
been employed in forwarding petitions, 
which they .'iceompliblied with so much 
rapidity and succe«:s, as to have ac- 
^juiicd the reputation of ])Ossessing 
powerful interest in high quarters. 
Tliey had thus realised lorlunes, the 
ixli nt of which they imprudently lie- 
lray< d by an extravagant and hixuri- 
ou;i rxpi'udituie. 

An opuhnt iRdivuIual applied to 


the state-congregation for the mono- 
poly of the sweepings and rags of 
Rome, and promised to the two mem- 
bers of this congregation already men- 
tioned, a thousand scudi, in the event 
of his obtaining through their agency 
this lucrative privihge. The applica- 
tion met with considerable opposition 
from several members, and was re- 
ferred fur examination to a lower 
bureau. Soon, however, the mono- 
poly in question was granted to the 
|H‘tiiioner on the terms he had origi- 
nally proposed, and the rescript was 

a[)proved by the congregation, and 
signed by the Pope. 

A cardinal, who had vehemently 
opposed the application, discovered 
tliat the rescript was a forgery ; and, 

on his information, the S[>editorc was 
imprisoned. On examination, he con- 
fessed that he hud sealed the forged 
document, having previously suppress- 
ed the opposed petition on its way 
for investigation by a lower commis- 
sion. His colleague, who had pre- 
sented the petition, forged the re- 
script, and tile tivo culprits in the 
i’onsistorial bureau hud forged the 
signatures so accurately, that the Pope 
and his secretary of state could dis- 
cover no variation from their accus- 
tomed writing. 

Ry the corresponding confessions of 
the four criminals, it appeared that, 
in the preceding five years, not less 
tlian fifty forged rescripts had been 
issued from the two congTi gations ; 
amongst which the following were the 
most important and daring. 

A permission to ]irolong for three 
years the bull-fights in the Mauso- 
leum of Augustus ; in consequence of 
which prorogation, these spectacles 
actually took place in the August of 
18 IB, notwithstanding the marked 
dibapprobation of these combats which 
the Pope had expressed for some 
years." 

The last male branch of a well- 
known and ancient princely family at 
P«l(>rmo, had been for some years 
Monaco cli Messa. lie obtained a 
rcliasc fioni his monastic vow, and 
pcrinii,Siion to nuiny his iirst cousin 
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(ciigiim carnalc^) who was a nun^ aud The detail of these forgeries merits 
liad also been absolved from her con- attention, because it conveys a lively 
ventual obligations/' idea of the disorder and negligence 

“ Important powers and privileges prevailing in the Uoman administra- 
wcrc granted to several ecck’siastical tion. Such facilities in the simuhi- 
orders in Spanish America." tion and suppression of iinporlaiit do« 

“ A Catholic mother, resident in cuincnts for a succession of years, can 
Germany, was permitted to inter in a exist only in stites where delegated 
C’atholic chtirch her deceased child, power is without eftective limit aud 
which had been baptized a Protest- control, and destitute of connexion 
ant." and concentration. 

xvm. THE COLISEUM* 


There is a desolation and a naked- 
ness in the empty scats and umidorn- 
cd interior of the Coliseum, which 
conveys to the spectator a sense of 
chilling disapjiointment. To compre- 
hend the whole design of the archi- 
tect, we should behold the sublime, 
and now unattainable effect of 8(),00i) 
human beings lining the innumerable 
benches of this huge oval, and excited 
by stirring and tremendous s])ectaclcs 
into biinultaueous bursts of appiansc 
or censure. Certainly no splendours 
of entablature could have competed 
with the appallii'.g grandeur ol this 
dertsc! and nniUitudinoiis inass ; this 
swelling, tossing tide of human ex- 
istence, animated by one soul and one 
impulse. 

Human nature shudders on a retro- 
spection of the enormous slaughter 
perpetrated in this amphilhe.itre, and 
Others which preceded and followed 
it. To grace the triumpli of iVletelius 
over the Carthaginians, I elephants 
w'crc sacrificed in a «l.iy ; and the im- 
posing spectacle of JOO lions, collected 
for this purpose by Sylla, was forgot- 
ten when Poinpcy brought (iOO to the 
shambles. The empc roi s, either from 
indispensable policy, or for tbeir own 

gratification, trampled on all the in- 
stincts of humanity, and carried the 
waste of human and animal life to a 
degree which almost exceeds belief. 
After the death of liccebalus, and the 

conclusion of the Dacian war, Trajan 
gave these tragic ppcctacles to the 
Roman citizens during 12.*} successive 
days ; on some of which 10,000 lame 
and wild animals were destroyed, and 
innumerable gladiators grappled in 
mortal combat to amuse the savage 
and applauding multitude; and 1.am- 
pridiiis tells us, that the Kiiiperor 
Coniinodus destroyed 100 clephaiils 
with his own hand. 


Aristotle advised the (1 reeks to pu- 
rify their minds from weakness and 
cowardice by frequent attendance at 
the tragic tlicatres. The Komaiis re- 
quired no such training in the school 
of fortitude. They gazed with dtdigYit 
on the butchery of thousands of their 
fellow- creatures, and beheld with in- 
difference captive kings and heroes 
dying of hunger in the prisons of the 
JVlainertinc — while the sickly and de- 
generate Italianiwof the pnseiit day 
shudder as they read the sublime tra- 
gedies of Sophocles and Kurij)ideK, 
and shrink with morbid sen&ibiJiiy 
from the eontemplalioii of the catas- 
trophe, which th(>y didiiieate with 
such intensity of power and pas- 
sion. 

How few examples does modern his- 
tory afford of that heroic self-devo- 
tion, that sublime j)owcr of pitying 
WMtliout relenting, of cnduriiig with- 
out a THurmur, of pursuing w'iili iron 
firmness an eh vated object, which 
distiiiguit>hed tlic great men of (rreecc 
and Home ; and which enabled them 
to encounter the calamities of life 
with fortitude, and its close without 
dismay ! It is impossible to justify 
the ilesolating wrars and barbarous ha- 
bits of these extraordinary nations ; 
but it must be admitted that their 
military education, their athletic 
games, frequent use of the bath, and 
exposure from early youth to hardsliin 
and fatigue, were eminently adapted 
to form a manly and heroic character; 
and will also explain, and in some 
measure extenuate, their faculty of 
viewing with gratification those scenes 
of blood, from the mere details of 
which theimpcrfcctlydevcloped minds 
and bodies of Ibc present day recoil 
with terror and disgust. 
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XIX. THE VATICAN AFOLLO. 


Ok a bright and warm Sunday in 
February, I was sitting near the 
Apollo, whose saloon was from time 
to time visited by groups of chatter- 
ing Homans, and silent Englishmen. 
The Romans wander through the 
Museum as through a pleasure- gar- 
den, and rarely pause to con tern (date 
a statue. The lower classes arc at- 
tracted only by the hall of animals 
and monsters ; and the peasantry, 
when they return from Rome, relate 
Avondrous talcs of the marble hares 
and crabs they have seen in the IMu- 
scum. Two shepherds from the 


Abruzzi, who had just enjoyed this 
delectable treat, opened a door in iny 
vicinity, and suddenly encountered 
the outstretched arm and menacing 
aspect of the God of Song. Starting 
back in dismay, they took off‘ their 
hats, and gazed in silent wonder at 
the towering deity from a respectful 
distance in the adjoining saloon. Af- 
ter standing thus for some time, one 
of them pulled the other by the sleeve, 
and said, Andiarno, undiamo, ci- 
siamo smarriti. (^uesta e per il Papa 
e pe* Cardinali.” 


THE MURDER HOIE. 
AN ANCIENT LEGEND. 


\h, fi antic Fear ' 

1 ><‘c, I sec thee near ; 

1 ktKMV thy huuiiNi stej*, th^ h:i^ur<1 eve ’ 
laKt* thee I blurt, like Uiec iliborderM Hy ' 


In a remote district of country be- 
longing to Lord Ciissillis, between 
Ayrshin* and (ialloway, about three 
liundred years ago, a moor of appa- 
rently boundless extent stretched se- 
veral miles along the road, and Avea- 
rieJ the eye of the traveller by the 
sauioiK’ss ami desolaliuii of its appear- 
ance ; not a tree varied the prospect 
—not a shrub enlivened the eye by 
its freshness — nor a native flow^er 
bloomed to adorn this ungenial soil. 
One lonesome desert” reached the 
horizon on every side, with nothing 
to mark that any mortal had catf vi- 
sited the scene before, except a few 
rude huts that were scattered near its 
centre ; and a roail, or rather path- 
way, for those whom business or 
necessity obliged to pass in that direc- 
tion. At length, deserted as this wild 
region had always been, it became 
still more gloomy. Strange rumours 
arose, that the path of unwary tra- 
vellers had been beset on this “ blast- 
ed heath,’" ami that treachery and 
murder had intercepted the solitary 
stranger ns he traverst d its dreary ex- 
tent. When several persons, who 
Avere known to have passed that way, 
mysteriously disappeared, the inquiries 
of tlicir relatives led to a strict and 
anxious investigation ; hut though the 
officers of justice were sent to scour the 


country, and examine the inlmbitants, 
not a trace could be obtained of the 
persons in question, nor of any place 
of concealment which could be a re- 
fuge for the lawless or desperate to 
horde in. Yet, as inquiry became 
stricter, and the disappearance of in- 
diA'iduals more frequent, the simple 
inhabitants of the neighbouring ham- 
let Avert* agitated by the most fearful 
apprehensions. Some declared that the 
d(*ath-likc stillness of the night Avas 
often interrupted by sudden and pre- 
ternatural cries of more than mortal 
anguish, which seemed to arise in the 
distance ; and a shepherd one even- 
ing, who had lost his way on the 
moor, declared he had approached 
three mysterious figures, who seemed 
struggling against each other with su- 
pernatural energy, till at length one 
of them, with a frightful scream, sud- 
denly sunk into the earth. 

Gradually the inhabitants deserted 
their dwellings on the heath, and set- 
tled in distant quarters, till at length 
but one of the cottages continued to 
be inhabited by an old woman and her 
two sons, who loudly lamented that 
poverty chained them to this solitary 
and mysterious spot. Travellers who 
frequented this road now generally 
did so in groups to protect each other ; 
and if night overtook them, they usual- 
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ly stopped at tlu? humble cottage of 
the old woman and her suns, where 
cleanliness compensated for the want 
of luxury, and where, over a blazing 
fire of peat, the holder spirits smiled 
at the imaginary terrors of the road, 
and the more timid trembled as they 
listened to the tales of terror and af- 
fright with which their hosts enter- 
tained them. 

One gloomy and tempestuous night 
in November, a pcdlai-boy ha&tily 
traversed the moor. Terrified to find 
himself involved in darkricss annd.st 
its boundless vvastes, a tiiotisand fright- 
ful traditions, connected with this 
dreary scone, darted across his mind 
—every blast, as it swept in hollow 
gusts over the heath, seemed to teem 
with the sighs of departed spiiits — 
and the binls, as they winged their 
way above his head, appearo<l, vvitli 
loud and shrill cries, to warn him of 
a])proaching danger. The whistle 
with which he usually beguiled his 
weary pilgrimage died away into 
silence, and he groped along with 
trembling and uncertain steps, which 
sounded too loudly in his cars. The 
promise of Scripture occurred to his 
metnory, and revived his courage. 

I will be unto thee as a rock in the 
desert, and as an hiding-place in the 
storm.” Surehj, thought he, though 
tilone, I am not formken; and a prayer 
for assistance hovered on liis lips. 

A light now glimmered in the dis- 
tance which would lead him, he con- 
jectured, to the cottage of the old 
woman ; and towards that he eagerly 
bent his way, remembering as lie has- 
tened along, that when he had visited 
it the year before, it was in company 
with a large party of travellers, who 
had beguiled the evening with those 
tales of mystery which had so lately 
filled his brain with images of terror. 
He recollected, too, how anxiously the 
old woman and her sons had endea- 
voured to detain him when the other 
travellers were departing ; and now, 
therefore, he‘ confidently anticipated a 
cordial and cheering reception. His 
first call for admission obtained no vi- 
sible marks of attention, but instantly 
the greatest noise and confusion pre- 
vailed within the cottage. They 
think it is one of the supernatural 
visitants of whom the old lady talks 
so much, thought the boy, approach- 
ing a window, where the light within 
shewed him all the inhabitants at their 
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several occupations ; the old woman 
was hastily scrubbing the stone Hour, 
and strewing it thickly over with sand, 
while her two sons seemed with ecjual 
haste to be thrusting something large 
and heavy into an immense chest, 
which they carefully locked. "J’he boy, 

in a frolicsome mood, thoughtlessly 
tapped at the window, when they all 
instantly started u)> with consleriiatioii 
so strongly depicted on their counte- 
nances, that he shrunk back involun- 
tarily with an undJlned feeling of 
opprcliension ; but l)Lioiche had time 
to rcfliTl a mouieiiL longer, one of the 
men biuldcnly daited out at the door, 
and sei/.in Ihe hoy loughly by tlie 
shoulder, dragged In' in violently into 
the cottage. “ 1 am not what you 
take me for," siiid the boy, atteinpLirig 
to laugh, “ but only tlie poor pedlar 
who visited you last y^ ar. ' “ Arc you 
(done?'* inquired the old woman, in a 
harsh Jeep tone, which m;ule his heart 
thrill with apprehension. “ Ves," 
said the boy, “ 1 am alone Uvre ; and 
alas !” he added, with a hurst of un- 
controllable feeling, I am alone in 
the wide world also! Not a person ex- 
ists who would assist me in distress, 
or shed a single tear if I died this very 
night." “ Thvn you are welcome T 
said one of the men with a sneer, 
while he cast a glance of peculiar ex- 
pression at the other inhabitants of tlie 
cottage. 

It was with a sliiver of apprehension, 
rather than of cold, that the boy drew 
towards the fire, and the looks which 
the old woman and her sons exfh.nigeil, 
made him wish that he had preferretl 
the shelter of any one of the loofloss 
cottages which were scattered near, 
rather than trust himself among jier- 
sons of such dubious aspect. Dreadful 
surmises fiittcd across bis bruin ; and 

terrors which he could ncitlu r combat 
nor exainine imperceptibly stole into 
his mind ; lint alone, and beyond the 
leach of assistance, lie resolved to 
smother his suspicions, or at lea.st not 

increase the danger by revealing tliem. 
The room to which ho retired for th<» 
night had a confused and dt.solate as- 
pect ; the curtains seemed to have 
been violently torn down from the 
bed, and still hung in tatters around 
it^ — the table seemed to have been bro- 
ken by some violent concussion, and 
the fragments of various pu ces of fur- 
niture lay scattered upon the floor. 
The boy begged that a light might 
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burn in his apartment till he ivas 
asleep, and anxiously examined the 
fastenings of the door; but they seem« 
cd to have been wrenched asunder on 
some former occasion, and were still 
left rusty and broken. 

It was long ere the pedlar attempt* 
ed to compose his agitated nerves to 
rest ; but at length his senses began to 

steep themselves in forgetfulners,*' 
though his imagination remained pain- 
fully active, and presented new scenes 
of terror to his mind, with all the vi- 
vidness of reality. lie fancied him- 
self again wandering on the heath, 
which appeared to he peopled with 
spectres, who all beckoned to him not 
to enter the cottage, and as he approach- 
ed it, they vanished with a hollow and 
de^airing cry. I'he scene then chan- 
ged, and nc found himself again seat- 
ed by the fire, where the countenances 
of the men scowled upon him with 
the most terrifying malignity, and be 
thought the old woman suddenly sei- 
zed liim hy the arms, and pinioned 
them to his side. Suddenly the boy 
was startled from these agitated slum- 
bers, by what sounded to him like a 
cry of Aistress ; he was broad awake 
in a moment, and sat up in bed, — but 
the noise was not repeated, and he en- 
deavoured to persuade himself it had 
only been a continuation of the fear- 
ful images winch had disturbed his 
rest, when, on glancing at the door, 
he observed underneath it a broad red 
stream of blood silently stealing its 
course along the floor. Frantic with 
alarm, it was but the work of a mo- 
ment to spring from his bed, and rush 
to the door, through a chink of which, 
his eye nearly dimmed with affright 
he could watch unsuspected whatever 
might be done in the adjoining room. 

His fear vanished instantly when 
he perceived that it was only a ffoat 
that they had been slaughtering ; and 
he was about to steal into his bed 
again, ashamed of his groundless ap- 
prehension b, when his ear was arrest- 
ed by a conversation which transfixed 
him aghast with terror to the spot. 

This is an easier job than you had 
yesterday,” said the man who held the 
goat. 1 wish all the throats we*ve 
cut were as easily and quietly done. 
Did you ever hear such a noise as the 
old gentleman made last night 1 It was 
well we had no neighbour within a 
dozen of miles, or they must have heard 
his cries for help and mercy/' 
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'' Don’t speak of it," replied the 
Other ; “ I was never fond of bloods 
shed." 

Ha ! ha !" said the other, with a 
sneer, you say so, do you ?" 

1 do,^* answered the first, gloomi- 
ly ; “ the Murder Hole is the thing Ibr 
me— f/itaf tells no tales — a single scuf- 
fle — a single plunge — and the fellow’s 
dead and buried to your hand in a mo- 
ment. I would defy all the oflScers 
in Christendom to discover any mis- 
chief there!* 

Ay y Nature did us a good turn 
when she contrived such a place as 
that. Who that saw a hole in the 
heath, fiUed with clear water, and so 
small that the long grass meets over 
the top of it, would suppose that the 
depth is unfathomable, and that it 
conceals more than forty people who 

have met their deaths there it sucks 

them in like a leech !" 

How do you mean to rliscpatch thr 
lad in the next room ?” asked the old 
woman in an under tone. The elder 
son made her a sign to be silent, and 
pointed towards the door where their 
trembling auditor was concealed ; 
ivhile the other, with an expression 
of brutal ferocity, passed his bloody 
knife across his throat. 

The pedlar boy possessed a bold and 
daring spirit, which was now roused 
to desperation ; but in any open re- 
sistance the odds were so completely 
against him, that flight seemed his 
best resource. He gently stole to the 
window, and having by one desperate 
eflbrt broke the rusty bolt by which 
the casement had been fastened, he let 
himself down without noise or diffi- 
culty. This betokens good, thought 
he, pausing an instant in dreadful he- 
sitation what direction to take. Tliia 
momentary deliberation was fearfully 

interrupted hy the hoarse voice of the 
men calling aloud, “ The hoy has fled 

looHC the blood* hound /” These 
words sunk like a. death-knell on bis 
heart, for escape appeared now impos- 
sible, and his nerves seemed to melt 
away like wax in a furnace. Shall 
I perish without a struggle ! thought 
he, rousing himself to exertion, and, 
helpless and terrified as a hare pursued 
by its ruthless hunters, he fied across 
the heath. Soon the baying of the 
blood-hound broke the stillness of the 
uiglit, and the voice of its masters 
sounded through the moor, as they en- 
deavoured to accelerate its spe^^*** 
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panting and breathless the boy pur- 
sued his hopeless career, but every 
moment his pursuers seemed to gain 
upon his failing steps. The hound 
was unimpeded by the darkness which 
was to him so impenetrable, and its 
noise rung louder and deeper on his 
ear — while the lanterns which were 
carried by the men gleamed near and 
distinct upon his vision. 

At his fullest speed, the terrified 
boy fell w'ith violence over a heap of 
stones, and having nothing on but his 
shirt, he was severely cut in every 
limb. With one wild cry to Heaven 
for assistance, he continued i>rostrate 
on the earth, bleeding, and nearly in- 
sensible. The hoarse voices of the 
men, and the still louder baying of 
the dog, were now so near, that in- 
stant destruction seemed inevitable, 
—already he felt himself in their 
fangs, and the bloody knife of the as- 
sassin appeared to gleam before his 
eyes, — despair renewed his energy, 
and once more, in an agony of affright 
that seemed verging towards madness, 
lie rushed forward so rapidly that ter- 
ror seemed to have given wings to his 
feet. A loud cry near the spot he had 
left arose on his cars without suspend- 
ing his flight. The hound had stop- 
ped at the place where the Pedlar's 
wounds bled so profusely, and deem- 
ing the chase now over, it lay down 
there, and could not be induced to pro- 
ceed ; in vain the men beat it with 
frantic violence, and tried again to put 
the hound on the scent, — the sight of 
blood had satisfied the animal that its 
work was done, and w'ith dogged re- 
solution it resisted every inducement 
to pursue the same scent a second time. 
The pedlar boy in the meantime pau- 
sed not in his night till morning dawn- 
ed — and still as he fled, the noise of 
ste)i8 seemed to pursue him, and the 
cry of his assassins? still sounded in the 
distance. Ten miles ofi' he reached 
a village, and spread instant alarm 
throughout the neighbourhood — the 
inhabitants were aroused with one 
accord into a tumult of indignation- 
several of them had lost sons, brothers, 
or friends on the heath, and all united 
in proceeding instantly to seize the 

edd woman and her sons, who were 
nearly tom to pieces by their violence. 


Three ^bbets were immediately rai- 
sed on Uie moor, and the wretched cul- 
prits confessed before their execution 
to the destruction of nearly fifty victims 
in the Murderllole which they pointed 
out, and near which they suflered 
the penalty of their crimes. The bones 
of several murdered persons were with 
difficulty brought up from the abyss 
into which they bad been thrust ; but 
so narrow is the aperture, and so ex- 
traordinary the depth, that all who 
see it are inclined to coincide in the 
tradition of the country people that 
it is unfathomable. The scene of these 
events still continues nearly as it was 
300 years ago. The remains of the old 
cottage, with its blackened walls, 
(haunted of course by a thousand 
evil spirits,) and the extensive moor, 
on which a more modern inn (if it 
can be dignified with such an epithet) 
resembles its predecessor in every 
thing but the character of its inhabi- 
tants ; the landlord is deformed, but 
assesses extraordinary genius ; he 
as himself manufactured a violin, on 
which be plays with untaught skill,— 
and if any dinrord be heard in the 
house, or any murder committed in 
it, thift is his only instrument. His 
daughter (who has never travelled bc- 
yoml the heath) has inherited her 
father's talent, and learnt all his tales 
of terror and superstition, which she 
relates with infinite s]nrit ; but wdicn 
you arc led by her across the heath 
to drop a stone into that deep and 
narrow gulf to which our story re- 
lates, — when you stand on its slippery 
edge, and (parting the long grass with 

which it is covered) gaze into its 
mysterious depths, — when she de- 
scribes, with all tlie animation of an 
egr-wifnejsfi, the struggle of the victims 
grasping the grass as a last liope of 
preservation, and trying to drag in 
their assassin as an expiring effort of 
vengeance, — when you are told that 
for 300 years the clear waters in this 
diamond of the desert have remained 

un tasted by mortal lips, and that the 
solitary traveller is still pursued at 
night by the howling of the blood- 
hound, — it is t/u>n only that it is i>os- 
Bible fully to appreciate the terrors of 
THE MURDEA HOLE. 
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Ikelano as it is. 

CllAF. IX. 

TITUEB — GEAND JUUY>^AN1> LOCAL A88ESSM CM TS. 


We have endeavoured in preceding 
chapters to discuss with fairness and 
impartiality the circumstances which 

lead to the present debased condition 
of the Irish peasantry, who encumber, 
rather than cultivate, the ground. 
Wc have now to take notice of the 
grievances which are alleged to bear 
60 hardly upon all occupiers of land, 
whether rich or poor ; these are Tithes, 
and the County, Barony, and Parochial 
Hates. 

The great, and indeed the only rea- 
sonable, objection to tithes, when con- 
sidered merely as a demand upon the 
profits of the occupier of the soil, lies 
in the uncertainty of the amount of 
that demand. 

As to tlic vulgar objection, that it 
is a payment to those who do nothing 
for it,— ^tliat it is u sum required for 
spiritual services from tlioso who nei- 
thfir want, nor will receive, the spi- 
ritual services of those who so require 
it, wc have only to say, that this is 
placing lilt; demantl upon grounds ob- 
viously erroneous to all but the very 
ignorant. There are not a few also, 
like the author of the Life of Captain 
Hock, who represent the tithe in this 
light, not through ignorance, which 
only deserves our pity, but through a 
something much worse, which de- 
serves our indignation. The men who 
affect to see something so very mon- 
strous ill the payment of tithe to the 
clergyman because he does nothing 
for it, are quite calm upon the sub- 
ject of the rent paid to the landlord, 
who certainly does just as little for it; 
yet the right to the demand is, in the 
eye of law and of reason, precisely the 
same in both cases. All property is 
the creature of law ; and according to 
the law of the land, which is noto- 
rious to every man who tills the earth, 
the tenth of the produce is as clearly 
the property of the parson, as the 
whole of the rent is that of the land- 
lord. But, from the uncertainty of 
the demand, and yet more, from the 
variable manner of exacting it, and 
the want of uniformity and exactness 
in its collection; the people in Ireland 


are not in the habit of regarding it as 
a charge which they should provide 
for like rent, but consider it a severe 
tax, which they evade when they can, 
and seldom submit to except with a 
fierce impatience, which is zealously 
aggravated by the Homan Catholic 
clergy, and other political disturbers. 
This mistake regarding the ecclesias* 
tical rent , — for we must insist that the 
nature of the parson's right and the 
landlord's arc just the same, — arises 
]>artly from the continuation of a bad 

and antiquated custom, — that of ta« 
king a proportion of the produce in- 
stead of a fixed amount of money; 
and partly from a vicious system of 
collection of this proportion which 
the law secures to the church. Upon 
this subject we quite agree with Mr 
Sadler, tliough we should differ from 
him in the remedy he proposes. He 
says, The system of collecting tithes 

in kind is but the continuation of the 
metaric system, which once prevailed 
universally, and still remains in some 
parts of France, and generally in Italy. 
The landlords, in such case, had usual- 
ly the half, the clergyman a- tenth of 
the produce. It has been found far 
more convenient to both landlord and 
tenant to change this mode into the 
payment of a rent mutually agrcid 
Upon between the parties; but the 
share of the church has continu- 
ed to he estimated, or taken upon 
the old principle, equally to the dis- 
advantage and dissatisfaction of all 

concerned : it is in fact a relic of bar- 
barism, — of a mode which was per- 
haps once necessary on all hands, 
—when coin w'as rare, and bargains 
consequently continued to be made 

pretty much on the principle of bar- 
ter. Even the revenues of the coun- 
try, at least some of the most pro- 
ductive ones, continued till with- 
in these few centuries past to be 
paid in kind, particularly in wools. 
It is much to be icgretted, that, as 
money payments became practica- 
ble, and vrcrc adopted in ul other 
cases, so beneficial an alteration did not 

take place touching the revenues of the 
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church ; one whicli would liave be en 
demonstrably for the benefit of all 

parties^ and more especially for the 
clergyman, who^ I am persuaded, not- 
withstanding the outcry against him, 
is the greatest sufferer."* Mr Sadler's 
remedy, at which he merely hints, is 

that of turning the value of the tithe 
into glebe ; but it occurs to us, that 
there is a political disadvantage atten- 
dant upon the actual possession of land 
as ecclesiastical property ; because, as 
it passes entirely away from the family 
of the holder at his death, he has not 
the same interest in its prospective im- 
provement, as the lay landlord has, 
who looks to its occupation by his 
children. 

To obviate tlic evils of the uncer- 
tainty and irregularity in the annual 
amount of tithe to be paid by the land- 
holder, Mr Goulbourne 8 Com position 
Act was introduced, by which, for a 
specified period, not exceediug twenty- 
one years, the tithe may be commuted 
for a fixed annual payment by the 
acre. 

This act has been carried into effect 
in a great number of instances ; tlm 
tillage fanner being generally willii.g 
to throw the burden equally on all 
the lands of the parish, and thus in- 
clude the grass lands, which did not 
pay any thing before, t and the clergy- 
man being anxious to escape from 
those altercations about his pecuniary 
affairs, which must be unpleasant to 
any man, but particularly so to a 
clergyman. Still, however, wc cannot 
help thinking this bill is justihahle 
rather on grounds of temporary expe- 
diency, than ofgeneral and permanent 
policy. Undoubtedly it is very useful 
and agreeable to make an arrangement, 
voluntary on both sides, by which the 
revenue of the clergyman may he re- 
ceived, without resorting to a mode of 
collection generally deemed objection- 
able. So far, and for the present, it 
is very well ; but if we look forward to 
the period when the term of composi- 
tion for twenty-one years shall draw 
to a close, wc may see in the prospect 
considerable difficulty and danger to 
the ecclesiastical revenue. For, when 


the composition is at an end, the cler- 
gyman must either subiiiit to such 
new composition as shall be offered to 
him, or resort to the old law of tithe 
in kind ; and it may well be question- 
ed whetlier this latter alternative, 
which is his whole security, will not 
by that time have slipped from under 
his feet. It is easy to say that the 
law which has been so long suspended 
will then revive; but the practical 
question is, whether 9uc/i a law, grown 
obsolete by desuetude, can be revived, 
and the answer of every practical man 
must be, that it cannot, — provided such 
revival be disagreeable to the great 
body of the people, by which exj)re5- 
sion wc do not mean the rabble. Men 
will submit to what they do not like, 
when it is but the continuation of a 
rule long established ; but let that rule 
lapse for twenty- one years, and its re- 
vival becomes an odious novelty, to 
which people in this country will not 
submit. The practical consequence, 
therefore, of the Tithe Coinj»ositioii 
Act, if carried generally into eiiect, 
will probably be, to take away alto- 
gether the power of enforcing tithe in 
kind, and to convert the claim of the 
cliurch into a tax fixed by statuti*, the 
amount of which tax will depend upon 
the temper of some future House of 
Commons. 

This probability is strengthened by 
a view of the present state of circum- 
stances with regard to tithes. The 
strict letter of the law gives tlie cler- 
gyman a tenth of the produce; but 
ill Ireland clergymen have not in ge- 
neral exacted neatly so large a propor- 
tion, and though the law' be ns strict 
as ever, they could not now exact it, 
if they would. We have seen it fre- 
(lucntly staled, that land in Ireland, 
which is tithe free, sets for more ad- 
ditional rent than the tenth of its pro- 
duce could be calculated to produce ; 
but throughout the whole of our ex- 
perience, we have found directly the 
reverse of this to be the fact. 

Tlie tithe coniposition act seems to 
be but a timorous and inadequate w'ay 
of dealing with so important a matter 
us the tithe system. There are a few 
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+ By a tyrannous and absurd act of the Irish Legislature, the tithe payable from 
lands occupied in tlm feeding of cattle, called the tithe of agistment,** v/ua abolished, 
while that payable by the more laborious cultivator was suilered to remain. By Mr 

.toalbourne's bill, the grass lands liavc to contribute their proportion with the rest. 




fixed faefs, and let them be dealt with 
as simply as possible. The clergy have 
a right by the law to a tenth of the 
produce of the land ; but it is deemed 
impolitic, and we think justly so, that 
their revenue should be an invariable 

proportion of a very variable whole ; 
and, moreover, that it should be a de- 
mand, increasing with the increased 
industry and expense of the cultiva- 
tor. Now, our way of simply settling 

the matter would be this: Let the 
church -wardens of every parish be re- 
quired, in every fifth year, to summon 
a jury of twelve men, who shall each 
be worth at least T«1()0 a- year, and let 

the jury be required to return upon 
oath, a statement of the average an- 
nual value of the crops raised in the 
parish within the five years preceding. 

The Ijegislature having considered 

whether a tenth or a fifteenth or a twen- 
tieth, or some other proportion, is that 
which the clergy now geiurally cl iim 
in the exercise of thiir oomniori-law 
right, and having fixed the proportion 
for the future, let tliat proportion be ta- 
ken, of the valuation of the jury, and 
fixed as the annual sum leviable for the 
paison for the succeeding five years. 
Tile amount to be paid by each indi- 
vidual to make up this sum should be 
applolU'd according to the valuation of 
( ach man's holding ; and if any man’s 
holding be, by ancient prescription, 
tithe-free, (though we should wish to 
see these distinctions abolished,) let 
him plead the prescription ^instead of 
paying the sum applotted. 

At present, some landed proprietors 
complain, that, by the operation of the 

t’omposition Bill, tlie charge which 
was before contingent on some revenue 
being tlerivcd from the ground, and 
only proportionate to that revenue, is 
converted into a regular land-tax, and 
a permanent lien on their acres ; for, 
whether the land be fallow, or the te- 
nant abscond, paying nothing, the land 
is still chargeable with the composi- 
tion, and its arrear and the claim 
must always be satisfied before that of 
the proprietor. By the plan we pro- 
]mse, if unproductive ground was char- 
ged in one five y(>ars, it would find the 
benefit in the next, when it would pro- 
bably be productive, as the prospec- 
tive levy would be regulated by the 
value ol' the preceding produce. 

But the greatest hardship, as it ap- 
pears to us, which attended the old 

law, was a practice adopted by some 
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clergymen of selling the tithes of their 
parish to the highest bidder, and then 
suffering the purchaser, often a person 
of the w^orst und lowest character, to 
extract the utmost he could wring 
from the purishioners. This should 

not be permitted, as, when the tithe is 
an uncertain amount, to be settled each 
year according to the value of the crop, 
it is obviouf-ly better that the farmer 
should have to deal with a gentleman 
and a clergyman, than with a person 
who has no feeling beyond that of 
putting every shilling he possibly can 
in his pocket. We would not make 
the clergyman a griping farmer of his 

tithe ; we would have him relieve 
every distressed man in his parish to 
the utmost extent of his income ; but 
the way to do this most efiectiially, as 
well as most consistently with his duty 

to himself and to his successor, is, first 
to enforce strictly, but not harshly, all 
his legal rights, and then to be as cha- 
ritable vrith his own property as he 
may. 

Next to tithes, the burdens which 
arc most loudly complained of arc the 
County and Barony ra^es, levied by 
authority of the Grand Juries of the 
several counties. The existing Grand 
Jury laws of Ireland certainly admit 
of improvement, and have been made 
the frequent fubjeet of animadversion, 
both in and out of Parliament. Mr 
Spring Jlice, whose knowledge of the 
afiiiirs of Ireland no one can dispute, 
however they may differ from his poli- 
tical views, put forth a pamphlet some 
years ago, which very forcibly pointed 
out the evilo of the Grand Jury sys- 
tem ; but as yet no sufficient remedy 
has been applied, and we must still 
assent to his proposition, that “ the 
Irish people are injured in their moral 
character, in their efforts of industry, 

and in their pecuniary resources, by 
this system.” 

The sum annually levied for making 
and repairing roads, and the various 
other purposes to which Grand .Jury 
assessments are applied, exceeds, on 
an average, L.800,000; an immense 
sum to be taken from so poor a country 
as Ireland. Of this amount, little 
more than one- half is sulyect to the 
control of the Grand Jury; namely, 
the portion expended on roads, bridges, 
and county buildings. Tlie sums for 
the payment of the police, the salaries 
of officers, and repayment of Govern- 
ment advances, though levied by their 
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asBcasment, are not under their con- 
trol; so that from a comparison of 
the number of acres of profitable land 
in the island, with the amount of the 
Grand Jury cess, it appears that the 
portion of the Ic-vy which is at the 
disposal of the Grand Jury, does not 
exceed sixpence an acre ; and when it 
is considered how numerous and how 
excellent the roads of Ireland arc, this 
sum does not appear very unreasonable. 

The unequal portion of the tax, how- 
ever, and its variableness even in a 
given place, form very serious objec- 
tions to the mode of its collection. 
The past surveys of Ireland, hy which 

the county assessments arc regulated, 
were formed on a peculiar system ; an 
artificial value of land was assumed, 
and to this, as to a constant standard, 
the real value was referred. When 

the plough-lands were measured, the 
quality of the soil of each was also 
estimated, and in the survey the plough- 
land was rated, not at its actual con- 
tents, but according to the then esti- 
mated actual value. Thus, a j)lough- 
land of five hundred acres, deemed 
worth ten shillin^^s the acre annually, 
was returned of the same extent as 
another of a thousand acres worth five 
shillings an acre. 

The whole amount of the Grand 
Jury assessment at each assize is not 
levied at the same acrcable rent in each 
barony of a given county. The sum 
for barony cross roads, and other local 
purposes, is charged upon each, accord- 
ing to the presentments for it- 

self; but the Grand .Jury do not take 
into consideration any subdivision 
more minute than that of a barony, 
or hdlf-barony as they are called, in 
places where the ancient barony has, 
for (>ur|>oses of local convenience, been 
divided. The treasurer of the coun- 
ty next determines the several acre- 
able rates, by dividing the whole sum 
to be hvied from a barony by the 
number of acres at which it is raU;d 
in the survey, and then bands to the 
chief or barony constable, the war- 
rant for levying the charge. The 
constable proceeds to levy the sum 
from each plough-land ; but as the re- 
lative value of different lands has, of 
course prodigiously altered since the 
old Bwvey valuations were formed, it 
not unfreguently happens that the 
acrcable charges differ exceedingly, 

when the present value of the respect- 

ive lands is nearly the same. The 


expression of an Irish member of tlie 
House of Commons, when examined 
by the committee on the new survey 
of Ireland, was, that the present ap- 
plotments were ridiculously une- 
qual.” It was found, too, that great 
frauds were sometimes practised in 
the collection, by the constables le- 
vying cess from a greater number of 
acres in the respective denominations 
than was proportionable to the whole 
number specified in the treasurer's 
warrant. To prevent this, the usual 
Irish remedy of an oath has been re- 
sorted to, and the constable is obliged 
to swear that he has not levied the 

cess from a greater number of acres 
than that specified. But the disho- 
nest, as usual, evade the oath, and find 
an easy salve for tbeir conscience. 
Tliry continue to levy the rate on 

acres where they have no right to it, 
and they omit some part of the ba- 
rony where their right is undoubted, 
and they are sure of being ptiid the 
legal demand ; they thi n make their 

return to the treasurer, take the oath, 
and, after they have finally settled with 
him, receiveand pocket the proceeds of 
what they quaintly term the spare 
acres.” These evils will, however, 
be obviated, when the new survey, 
now in progress, shall have been com- 
pleted. 

If the provision of the 7’ithe Compo- 
sition Act, for transferring the burden 
more itnmediately to the landlord 
were generally acted upon, and a si- 
milar provision introduced with re- 
spect to the Grand Jury cess, a very 
desirable improvement would be ef- 
fected. It has been proposed that, 
in all future leases, the lessor shall be 
bound to accept cess and tithe re- 
ceipts as part payment of tlic reserved 
rent. So far as the tenant is concern- 
ed, this will have an effect somewhat 
similar to that of changing, in govern- 
ment imposts, an assessed or direct 
tax into a duty on some necessaiy of 
life. It will not diminish the burden, 
but will, perhaps, render it more to- 
lerable, when less plainly forced on the 
observation of the person taxed. At 
present the farmer cries out against 
the tithe and local taxes as falling 
wliolly upon him. The landlord af- 
firms that the charges arc, to their 
amount, a diminution of hh income ; 
while bookish men declare that nei- 
ther tenant nor landlord is the real 
sufierer, but the consumen of the 
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produce^ who pay so much the more 
for it on account of the burdens borne 
by the land. It does seem desirable 
to simplify the matter as much as 
possible ; to remove the scemin^j; grie« 
vance of the occupier of the soil, by 
transferring the payment of the tax 
to the landlord^ in whose hands^ so 
far as relates to presentments, tlie im- 
position of it lies, and to confer on the 
agriculturist the solid benefit of know- 
ing accurately the precise amount of 
the outgoings in money, to which he 
binds himself when he takes a farm. 
At present every presentment is ai»- 
plicd for in the name of some indivi- 
dual, to whom the performance is 
granted, if the presentment be passed. 
The individual is usually the nominee 
of the particular Grand Juror who in- 
terests himself in procuring the pre- 
sentment. 

It has been proposed that the Grand 
Juror should only decide upon the fit- 
ness or unfitness of the work ; and 
that if approved, it shall then be open 

to public contract, and the lowest of- 
fer shall be accepted— that county, or 
at least district engineers, shall be ap- 
l>ointed, who are to certify the due 
performance of every contract before 
the treasurer can issue the sum agreed 
upon— and that such engineer shall 
be held responsible for the state of the 
roads, iSt;c. in his district. 

If such a plan he feasible, its adop- 
tion is certainly to be desired. Every 
thing that would lead to remove the 
actual expenditure from the disposal 
of the gentry is desirable. It is noto- 
rious, that a spirit of jobbing, engen- 
dered by the peculiar circumstances 
under which Ireland was placed, did 
cat like a canker into the bowels of 
the land ; and tliougli we knoxv it to 
have very exceedingly diminished of 
late years, in many counties it has not 
yet entirely disappeared. In the coun- 
ty of Mayo, as appeared by the evi- 
dence of Mr MacDoniiell before the 
Commons' Cuininittee in 1825, domain 
walls were sometimes built at the ex- 
pense of the county, under the name 
of guard walls for roads. After reci- 
ting a most flagitious case of a bridge 
built at the public expense, and wholly 
for a private purpose, the witness was 
asked, Do you not think, that if 
there was such a manifest job imposed 
upon the county as the building of a 
bridge for the purpose of being em- 
ployed as an embankment for any 


man, however rich and powerful, in 
the county, there might be some pub- 
lic-spirited person to step forward, 
and to traverse such a presentment ?'* 
the answer was, I should rather 
imagine, that the individuals on the 
Grand Jury, who generally participate 
in something of the same kind them- 
selves, would be the last persons to 
come forward.” Now, the moral in- 
jury done by each indivitlual case of 
jobbing with the money of the coun- 
ty, is incalculable. The peasantry, to 
a man, know accurately what trans- 
actions are of this class, and they see 
that a man who ranks us a gentleman 

is capable of lending himself to all the 
disgusting tissue of misrepresentation, 
fraud, and perjury, which are requi- 
site to carry the scheme of spoliation 
into effect. The example has its lull 
weight. The peasant never pretends 
to be better than the man with the 
good clothes ; and, in every act of si- 
milar villainy, he congratulates him- 
self that he is no worse than his neigh- 
bours. We are not sure that any im- 
provement, short of a complete change 
of system, would be sufficient for the 
reform of (irand Jury abuses. No 
matter bow well disposed tlie jurors 
might be to do their duty fairly and 
conscientiously, it is impossible that, 
under the present mode, they can 
give a due examination to the present- 
ments. Were they to sit for as many 
weeks as they do sit for days, it would 
not be more than cnougli to investi- 
gate properly the numerous present- 
ment-bills which they have to pass. 
It is also very necessary that the pub- 
lic should have some opportunity of 
seeing and expressing their opinion 
upon those accounts and estimates, 
for which they have been or are to 
be taxed. The system, as described 
to the Committee of the House of 
Commons by the Honourable Judge 
Day, strikes one at once as being un- 
just and monstrous. He siys, Roads 
and bridges— salaries to officers, and 
building of court-houses and of dio- 
cesan schools, and the police and in- 
surrection establishments, and d^ 
mages for burnings and other malici- 
ous injuries— these and other immense 

burdens that are thrown upon the oc- 
cupiers, and with which the Parlia- 
ment are totally unacquainted, are 
imposed by the Grand Jury, enclosed 
within locked doors, uninterrupted by 

those who pay, and who hear nothing 
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of the burden^ till those who create ly enough felt against the Establish- 
it ore dissolved and disappear.* ed Church. While the revenues of 

We trust that when the new survey the Irish Church are so considerable^ 
shall be completed^ and Parliament it certainly would be better that the 
shall have accurate data to proceed incomes of the bishops and the benefi- 
upon^ great improvements will be in- ced clergy should contribute to the in- 
troduced in the regulation of county cidental expenses of the churches, 
business and of local taxation, which than that bitter odium should be ex- 
is at present felt to be so burdensome cited by making Roman Catholics pay 
and unequal. There arc, on the part for that from which they derive no be- 
of the Roman Catholics and Presby- nefit whatever. The argument we have 
tcrians, loud complaints against some used respecting tithes cannot be ap- 
of the parish taxes, which arc applied plied to the payment of these parish 
to the expenses attendant upon the church rights, which are to all intents 
churches of the establishment. We and purposes a tax, and come under ull 
think these taxes are impolitic, because the rules of policy applicable to taxes 
they arc a ready handle by which to in- in general, 
crease the animosity otherwise strong- 

Chap. X. 

iKTiionurTioN or poor laws — conclusion. 

TrfERE is no question upon which immense quantity is given away there 
those who really have the improve- in charity ; not so much in money, 
nieiit of Ireland at heart, differ more however, for, except in the largo towns, 
than upon that of the policy of intro- they have not money to give, but in 
ducing the English system of poor meal, milk, and pf)tatoes, particularly 
laws into that ki'igdom. Writers, who the last. The Irish peasant, when his 
are alike honest and able in tlie cause, potatoes are placed upon his rude ta- 
advocate the poor laws, while many of blc, recured from roiling off* by the 
the resident landlords with whom we rim of a sieve, or some such coiiveni- 
have conversed, and who have of course ence — for, alas ! he has no dish— would 
the strongest practical interest in the no more think of denying a meal to 
question, feel as strongly oppose<l to the wandering vagrant that passes his 
them. We are inclined to think that door, than he would of arguing with 
the most strenuous advocates of their the priest. A stone of potatoes in the 
introduction are too apt to look only w^ek is taking at a very low rate in- 
at the general principle, and to over- deed the estimate of what the smalt- 
look the difficulties, if not the im- eat farmer probably gives away in this 
possibilities, which the condition of manner, that is, six andahalf hundred- 
Ireland would present in the details, weight in the year, and he never fetds 

Mr Sadler argues most satisfactorily, that he gives any thing ; but fasten a 
that the rich, out of their abundance, tax, or poor rate, of ten shillings a year 
ought to contribute to the support upon him, and lie would feel it as an 
of* the poor in their distress. The Quar- in tolerable burden — ^probably he would 
lerly Review shews that it is more confer wdth his neiglibours upon the 
economical for a nation, that the poor policy of laying violent hands on the 
should be supported by regular insti- collector, and pitching him head forc- 
tutioiis, than by a life of vagrancy; most into the nearest lake or bog- hole, 
and the inference drawn by both is. The Irish are not yet civilized cnougli 

that the poor-law system should be for the adoption of the English poor 
adopted in Ireland. But they who laws ; but we do not deny that some 
have lived long in the country, and system might be introduced fitted to 
have become familiar with the moral the peculiar circumstances of the 
and physical condition of its people, country, and having the effect of com- 
aee a thousand difficulties in the way, polling the proprietors of land either 
although heartily subscribing to the to employ a greater number of la- 
general principles of those respectable bourers upon k, or otherwise to as- 
advocates for a compulsory provision sist in the support of the population, 
fur the poor. Those who do not know Rut we think that such a system could 

Ireland, have no conception of what an only be contrived after long and moat 
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ther they were sanctioned by Scrip* 
lure, the eyes and understaiidings of 
men followed him with the eagerness 
of newly awakened facalties^ as he 
pointed page by page to the Scripture 
denunciation of the voluptuousness^ the 
ignorance, and tlie tyranny. The papal 
sceptre was from that hour the staff 
of the magician no more — the day of 
darkness and of the creations of dark* 
ness was gone; the true prophet stood 
ill the prcsonco of the kings of the 
earth against the pompous worker of 
delusions. The Reformation came in 
its simplicity, but bearing the com* 
mission of God ; and as J\Ioscs put to 
shame the spells of the Egyptians, it 
extinguished the false miracles of 
Rome, and led forth the people to a 
liberty that could never have been 
achieved by man. 

The public opinion now sanctioned 
and sustained the natural disgust of 
the German sovereigns to an Insolent 
assumption of power, which had so 
long divided the allegiance of their 
subjects. The Elector of isaxony, with 
a promptitude unusual to bis cautious 
policy, declared himself wholly adverse 
to the promulgation of the Bull in his 
territories. The Elector of Branden- 
burg, and Albert of Mecklenburg, 
took the public opportunity of their 
passing through Wittemberg, on the 
way to so important an exercise of 
their functions as the Emperor’s coro- 
nation, to hold a long and friendly 
conference with Luther. He received, 
ffom quarters of high rank, assurances 
of protection, 'and offers of asylum, in 
case of his being obliged to retire from 
Saxony. The general population ex- 
pressed their feeling by the loudest in- 
dignation, and the most unmeasured 
menaces against the agent employed to 
promulgate the Bull. Even the high 
Ecclesiastics and Universities shrunk 
from the responsibility. The Bishop 
of Bamberg sheltered himself under 
some verbal criticism from publishing 
it in his diocese. At Louvain, though 
the heads of the University burned 
Luther's books, a strong party of the 
students and people insisted on burn- 
ing a number of the works of his op- 
ponents at the same time. At Mentz, 
the burners of the books were in hazard 
of their lives. At Erfurt, tlie students 
tore the copy of the Bull, and dung it 


into the river ;• the Rector of the 
University publicly giving his sanction 
to their pulling down every similar 
copy, and opposing Luther's enemies 
by all the means in thtir power. The 
Bishop of Brandenburg dared not pub- 
lish it, and even in the immediate pre- 
sence of the Romish See, in Venice 
and Bologna, the doctrines of the Re- 
formation were felt and honoured. 

Luther’s letter on this formidable 
trial of his own strength, and of the 
iidelity of his friends, exhibits a lofti- 
ness and dcterniination worthy of his 
immortal cause. It is addressed to 
Spalatin. 

“ The Pope's Bull has come at last. 
Eckius brought it We are writing 
here many things to the Pope concorn- 
ing it. For my own part, I hold it in 
contempt, and attack it as impious and 
false, like Eckius in all things. Christ 
himself is evidently condcMiined by it. 
No reason is assigned for sumiuoiiing 
me to a recantation, instead of a trial. 
They are full of fury, blindness, and 
xnaUuess. They neither comprehend, 
nor reflect on the consequences. 

“ I shall treat the Pojjc’s name with 
delicacy, and conduct myself as if I 
considered it a false and forged Bull, 
though I believe it to be genuine. 
How anxiously do I wish tliai tlie Em- 
peror had the courage to prove him- 
self a man, and in deftiicc of Christ, 
attack those emissaries of Satan ! 

For my part, 1 do not regard my 
personal safety, — let tlie will of tlie 
Lord be done ! 

Nor do I know what course should 
be taken by the Elector ; and, perhaps, 
it may appear to him more for luy in- 
terest that he should suppress his sen- 
timents for a season. Tlie Bull is 
held in as great contempt at Lcipsic 
as Eckius himself. Let us therefore 
be cautious, lest he acquire conse- 
quence by our opposition, for, if left 
to himself, he must fall. 

I send you a copy of the Bull, that 

you may see what monsters arc in 
Rome. If those men are destined to 
rule us, neitlier the faith nor the 
church have the least security. I re- 
joice that it has fallen to my lot to 

suffer hardship for the best of causes j 
but 1 am not worthy of such a trial. I 
am now much more at liberty than be- 
fore, being fully persuaded that the 


* i>cuU. Ann. Evang. 1020. 
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for the traitor and the murderer here^ 
and then consigned to the grave^ stripe 
of every hope which Rome could strip 
from the disembodied spirit, and con- 
signed in her furious creed to eternal 
damnation. 

On earth his memory was to be ob- 
literated, his labours of genius and 
learning were to be destroyed, his life 
was to be given over to the law of 
treason, and his dead body to be de- 
prived of those rites which Rome had 
pronounced indispensable to the repose 
of the soul. And for the purposes of 
this atrocious vengeance, the rights of 
all temporal sovereigns were to be in- 
vaded. No matter to what king Lu- 
ther was the subject ; he was declared 
the subject uf a still superior king, 
whose dominion extended to every 
comer of the earth where he could 
dispatch his mandate. The laws of 
nations were dust and air before the 
paramount law of Rome. Neither in- 
nocence before the tribunals of the 
victim's own country, nor true alle- 
giance to his own sovereign, nor the 
will of that sovereign himself, could 
be suffered to stand between the slave 
and that towering and stupendous im- 
piety, which, seating itself on the 
throne of God, made itself be wor- 
shipped as God.'" 

The Bull was now to be published 
in Germany, and Eckius, with tlie 
double activity of a beaten disputant, 
and of a solicitor for preferment at 
Rome, undertook the mission. This 

man's character was rapidly developing 
itself in the colours in which it had 
been long before painted by the strong 
discrimination of Luther. *^Eckius 
is totally treacherous, and incapable 
of the obligations of arnity."^ At 
Rome, and in hib private correspond- 
ence, he had continually boasted him- 
self of his services to the papacy, of 
his confidential intercourse with the 
Pope, and of the light which he had 
been the first to throw on the inex- 
tricable guilt of the new opinions. 
In Germany he professed the strong 
reluctance with which he had under- 
taken the publication of the Bull. But 
it is difficult for the most acute treach- 
ery to be always on its guard ; some 
of those arrogant letters escaped ; they 
fell into the hands of the reformers, 
were published by Luther with notes. 


and Eckius was shewn to be nothing 
more than a preferment-hunter and a 
tool. 

A letter from the aagacious Miltitz 

is preserved, which, stating the arrival 
of the popish missionary, is curious as 
a memorial of the times.f 

1 found Eckius at Leipsic, very 
clamorous and full of threats; I in«* 
vited him to an entertainment, and 
employed every means in my power to 
discover what he proposed to do. After 
he had drunk freely, he began to re- 
late, in pompous ttrms, the commis- 
.siori which he had received from 
Home, and the means by which he 
was to bring Luther to obedience. 
He had caused the Bull to be published 
in Misnia on the 21st of Stptember, 
at Mersburg on the 25th, and at Bran- 
denburg on the 2.9th. He was in the 
habit of displaying the Bull with great 
pomp. He lodged with the public 
commissary, and Duke George ordered 
the senate to present him with a gilt 
cup, and a considerable sum of money. 

But notwithstanding the Bull it- 
self, and the pledge of public safety 
given to him, some young men of fa- 
mily affixed, on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, in no less than ten places, bills 
containing threats against him. Ter- 
rified by those, he took refuge in the 
monastery of St Paul, and refused to 
be seen. He complained to C^sar 
Pfiugius,and obtained a mandate from 
the rector of the university, enjoining 
the young men to be quiet ; but all to 
no purpose, 

** They have composed ballads on 
him, which they sing through the 
streets, and send to the monastery daily 
intimations of their hostility. More 
than one hundred and fifty of the Wit- 
temberg students are here, who are 
very much incensed against him.*' 
He subsequently adds, that the start- 
led missionary finally fled by night to 
Fribourg. 

This inauspicious commencement 
was never recovered, 'fhe power of 
reason was against tbe violence and 
folly of the papal anathema. The 
crimes of the monkish orders, and the 
grossness of manners even among the 
higher ranks of the popish clergy, had 
long disgusted the people. When a 
great reasoner arose, and demanded 
why should those things be, and whe- 


* “ Totus infidus est, et aperte rupit amicitia* jura.” 
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ought to prevent a man’s being heard 
in his own defence. The rescript was 
eventually divided into three heads. 
By the first, the doctrine was con- 
demned ; by the second, the hooka 
were ordered to be burn^ ; and by 
the third, Luther was summoned to 
appear in due season, to stand his tri- 
al in Rome. The Bull excited the 
same protracted discussions, but it was 
urged forward by the zeal of the lead- 
ing members of the conclave, and 
after a bitter struggle between the Car- 
dinals Pucci and Accolti, the latter ob- 
tained the dubious honour, by the 
Papal interposition, of drawing up the 
furious and feeble anathema against 
the progress of religious liberty. This 
celebrated instrument should not be 
forgotten, while man requires to be 
reminded of the haughty and unlimit- 
ed usurpation of the papacy. 1 1 claims 
for the Pope, in addition to the power 
of inflicting ecclesiastical punishments, 
that of depriving the refractory of 
their proporty, and their civil prii'i^ 
leges. 

The Bulls of Pius 11. and .fulius 
11. which declared it heresy in any 
individual to appeal from the Pope to 
a General Council, were adopted to im- 
press the weight of Luther s offences. 
But more direct charges were heaped 
upon his head ; no less than forty-one 
heresies were proclaimed as the fruit 
of his labours ; and he was compared 
with Porphyry, as an open antagonist 
to the truth of the gospel. 

But punishment of a more practical 
nature w.is next prepared for the cri- 
minal and his partizans ; and the 
wrath of Rome had large and fierce 
variety of vengeance. Luther, and 
all enlisted in his opinions, were laid 
under the ban of human nature. They 
were in an instant cut off from all 
rights, natural and acquired, pronoun- 
ced guilty of high treason, incapable 
of any legal act, of property, freedom, 
or worship, infamous when they lived, 
infamous when they died, and unfit 
for Christian burial. Tlie name of 
the man, and the memory of his re- 
volt, were equally to be sunk in con- 
temptuous oblivion. His books were 
to be burned. It was to be a crime to 
publish, to preach, or even to read his 
works. The heresiarch himself was 
ordered to attend, and take his trial 
at Rome, within two months; and, 
in case of disobedience, the civil and 
spiritual authorities aUkc were com- 


manded to seize him and his adhe- 

rents. and send them to Rome. 

These are the testimonies of history; 
and from these nothing but frenzy 
will disdain to be taught, as nothing 
but impiety and political delusion 
will dare to question their practical 
wisdom. We have here the Papacy 
speaking without fear the sentiments 
which fear only can ever make it sup- 
press, and which are to it as the blood 
is to the heart, and the marrow to the 
bone. Let the Papist who, among us, 
ivould boast of his passion for general 
liberty, of his zeal for general tolera- 
tion, and of his faithful separation of 
the allegiance due to his own sove- 
reign, from the homage due to the 
head of his church, read this Bull, 
and ask himself, v/liethcr he has not 
been the tool of a palpable and inso- 
lent imposture ? J lOt the friends of 
truth take this document in their 
hands, and ask those who arc still un- 
deceived, whether human language 
can express a sterner spirit of tyranny 
over the individual, of usurpation over 
states, and of the unhesitating and re- 
morseless determination to pursue to 
blood and ruin, every o[)iniori that was 
not moulded into the shape prescribed 
by Rome ? 

Luther’s sole crime was the attempt 
to think for himself on points essen- 
tial to the first interests of man. He 
had before him the Scriptures, and he 
laboured to understand the great code 
by which he was to be judged before 
the tribunal, not of man, but of the 
Eternal. He had offered no human 

resistance to the authority of his spi- 
ritual superiors. He had merely ex- 
amined for himself, as every man is 
bound to do by the express command 
of inspiration, and as, by the com- 
mon flictate of the understanding, 
every man obviously must do, who 
desires to attain that solid and heart- 
felt conviction of their value, without 
which practical virtue is a fantasy. 
He was no rebel, but an inquirer ; 
no preacher of insolent dogmatism and 
proud self-authority, but a scholar 
and a reasoner, and ready to give a 
reason of the faith that was in him. 
His personal character was touched by 
no impurity. He stood open to the 
eyes of mankind, and defied them to 
discover a stain. Yet this man of 
learning, integrity, and genius was to 
be dragged through the whole course 
of the deepest punishments reserved 
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been compelled to appeal from the Sec 
of Rome to a General Council. But ray 
affection for your Holiness has never 
been alienated, though I begin to de- 
spise and triumph over those who had 
sought to terrify me by the majesty of 
our authority. One thing, however, 

cannot despise, and that is the cause 
of my writing this letter, — I mean the 
blame thrown on me for reflecting on 
your Holiness in person.” 

After contradicting this charge, he 
proceeds to state the actual object of 
his writings : I have inveighed sharp- 
ly against unchristian doctrines ; and 
reproved ray adversaries severely, not 
for rudeness, but impiety. 

“ So far from being ashamed of this, 
my purpose is, to despise the judgment 
of men, and to persevere in this ve- 
hemence of zeal after the example of 
Christ. The multitude of flatterers 
has rendered the cars of our age so de- 
licate, that as soon as wc And that our 
sentiments are not approved of, we im- 
mediately exclaim, that we are slan- 
dered ; and when wc find ourselves un- 
able to resist truth, wo accuse our ad- 
vorswics of detraction. But, let me 
ask, of what use were salt, if it were 
not pungent? or of the pointof asword, 
if it did not wound ? Cursed bo the 
man who doeth the work of the Lord 
deceitfully.” 

After repeating his clearance from 
the imputation of individual hostility 
to Loo, and declaring his readiness to 
submit, in all things, except in the sa- 
crifice of the truth, he bgldly turns on 
the fligitiousncss of the agents and mi- 
nisters of Rome. 

1 have resisted, and shall conti- 
nue to resist, what is called the Court 
of Rome, as long as the spirit of faith 
shall live in me. Neither your Holi- 
ness, nor any one, will deny, that it is 
more corrupt than Babylon or Sodom ; 
and sunk, as I understand, in the most 
deplorable, desperate, and avowed im- 
piety. I lament that, under the sanc- 
tion of your name, and under the pre- 
text of the good of the church, the peo- 
ple of Christ should be made a laughing 
stock/* Not, tiiat I attempt impossi- 
bilities, or expect that the endeavours 
of an individual can accomplish any 
tiling in opposition to so many flat- 
terers in that Babel. But 1 consider 
myself a debtor to my fellow men, for 
whose welfare it bvhovcs me to be se- 
licitous ; so that those Roman pests 
may at least destroy a smaller number. 


and in a more humane manner. ]pu- 
ring many years nothing has Iwjeli 
poured on the world, but monsters^' 
body and mind, along with the ' 
examples of the worst actions;^' , ^ 
is clear as. day, that the Church of 
Rome, in former ages the most holy 
of Churches, has tiecome a den of 
thieves, a scene of prostitution, the 
kingdom of sin, death, and hell. So 
that greater wickedness is not to be 
conceived even under Antichrist him- 
self.^' 

He then narrates the transactions 
with Cajetan, Bekius, and Miltitz ; 
concluding by the entreaty that Leo 
would check the fraud and folly of the 
people round his throne ; and Anally 
declaring, that any attempt to make 
himself recant, would only be produc- 
tive of increased difficulty ; for he 
never would consent -that man should 
lay down the law for the interpretation 
of the word of God. 

“ On the t wo conditions, of not re- 
quiring me to recant ; and of permit- 
ting me to interpret Scripture accord- 
ing to my own judgment, I am willing 
to do or suffer any thing. I wish to 
provoke no one ; neither do I wish to 
receive provocation ; but, if provoca- 
tion be given to me, since Christ is 
my master,! will not bold my tongue/' 

This was tbc declaration of that 
memorable war in which Luther was 
to lead the powers of European know- 
ledge, liberty, and religion, against 
the haughty domination of the Pope- 
dom. It roused the whole wrath of 
the Vatican. A German monk dis- 
played the superhuman audacity to 
assault the Supreme T.ordof the faith- 
ful, the Vicar of Christ on Earth 
the holder of the two- fold sword of 
temporal and spiritual Empire. The 
whole hierarchy was in an uproar. An 
assembly of Cardinals, Canonists, and 
Theologians, was instantly summon- 
ed, and the thunders that had awed 
so many monarchs, were levelled at the 
head of this obscure rcvolter. But the 
Council sud U-nly fi-lt ih it tlie old ac- 
tivity of Romish vcngi ance was not 
now to be let loose with the old suc- 
cess ; their debates were long and per- 
plexcil ; the only point on which they 
agreed was the guilt of the offender, 
which they pronounced to he impiety of 
the most tUriiig and glaring kind. But 
the Theologians were retarded in their 
indignation, by the Canonists, who 
reasoned, tliat no notoriety of crime 
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rity ; Luther unhesitatingly pledging 
himself to the proof that it was alto* 
gether human. Tlie Fathers wore 
in vain pled to by tlie Romissh advo- 
cate ; but the great Reformer was not 
to be baffled by the usual habit of false 
quotation and oblique evidence,—- the 
subtle secret of Romish controversy in 
all ages ; he took the volumes into his 
own hands, and shewed the shadowy 
and feeble grounds on which these ve- 
nerable writers were presumed to have 
authorised the Romish dominion. 
But this toil of quotation threatened 
to be endless; and after five days of in- 
quiry, this part of the debate was 
closed by mutual consent, and the 
question of Purgatory was begun. 
Indulgences were the next point ; and 
here Eckius unexpectedly, but fully, 
joinedhisopponent in the scorn and ri- 
tlicule of this most olfi nsive doctrine. 
The doctrine of Repentance concluded 
the debate, which, after eleven days of 
continued discussion, finally closed on 
the 1.5th of July 1519. 

Yet the whole ceremonial was not 
closed by the cessation of tlie argu- 
ment ; and as if to give a model of the 
whole stateliness of controversy in 
those days, the decision was referretl 
to the two great authorities of law and 
literature, the Tlniversities of Paris 
and Erfurt, with the reserve of an ap- 
peal to the last supreme authority, a 
General Council.* 

Our chief record of this famous de- 
bate is by Mclaucthon, who speaks 
with high praise of the general abili- 
ty displayed on all sides, giving Coro- 
lostad the merits of zeal and know- 
ledge ; Eckius of great variety and 
promptness of argument ; and Luther 
of vigour, manliness, and learning. 
But if the testimony of a brother re- 
former to Ijuther*8 triumph should be 
doubted, we have unequivocal evi- 
dence in the facts of its result ; many 
of the students of Lcipsic leaving 
their university for that of Luther ;t 
and Eckius immediately making a 
formal application to the Elector Fre- 
derick, that his adversary's books 
should be burned. The man who 
converts his liearers, and drives his 
adversary into the folly of appealing 
to violence, has gained all the victory 
that reason and the right can gain. 


The opiniou of ihc Universities was 

partially and tardily given. Louvain, 
and Cologne, strongholds of Popish in- 
fluence, soon decided^gainst Luther. 
Paris, where the Popedom was always 
less influential, took two years to de- 
cide, and then evaded the question, by 
passing sentence merely on some the- 
sis from Luther's volumes, without 
alluding to his n.ime. Lcipsic, best 
acquainted with the controversy, yet 
probably equally reluctant to offend 
the Popedom, and resist public opinioo, 
came to no decision. 

But a more important time was at 
hand, when the renowned leader of the 
Reformation was to limit his struggles 
and his triumphs no more to the sub- 
ordinate ministers of superstition on 
the obscure stage of a German pro- 
vince ; but was to grapple with the 
whole power of Rome, and, in the pre- 
sence of mankind, give it that over- 
throw from which it has never reco- 
vered. 

Miltitz, the dexterous and learned 
envoy of the Papacy, had steadily pur- 
sued his purpose of bringing Luther 
to the acknowledgment of* the Papal 
authority, in all nutters human and 
divine. After some negotiation, lie had 

induced the Augustine monks to send 
a deputation to their brother, request- 
ing him to make this acknowledgment 
by letter, as the most authentic form. 
The request was complied ivitli, and 
the letu r was prefixed to his Trc.atise 
of Christian f.iberty,'' — a brief de- 
scription of the privileges annexed to 
Christian feelings, under these two 
heads, — That the Christian is the 
freest of men, and subject to none 
and, Tliat the Christian is the most 
ready to. serve all, and be subject to 
all.” But the letter is the more im- 
portant document, and strongly ex- 
resses .at once the writer’s habitual 
cference for the person of the Pope, 
and his growing conh mjitfor the cor- 
ruptions surroundingthcPapal throne. 

It is impossible for me," saysl.u- 
ther, “ to be unuiimlful of your Ho- 
liness ; since my sentiments concern- 
ing the papal oflicc arc held forth every 
where as the cause of tlie contest. 

By means of the impious flatterers 
of your Holiness, who, without cause, 
are full of wrath against me, 1 have 


• Luther, Op. vol, I. Sleiil, lib. 1. cr. Prtctlcst. lib. L 
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selves in a contest, on whose fate the 
partizans of the ctiampiona, with the 
usual exaggeration of party^ seem to 
have conceived ^hat the fate of the 
Reformation itself was to depend. 

The Bishop of Mersburg, hearing 
that Luther had been summoned^ 
and dreading the results of any strug. 
gle with this formidable reasoiier, fix* 
ed an interdict of the disputation on 
the door of the church in which it 
was to be held. But Duke George^ 
less provident^ and more sanguine^ 

, conceiving tbat the Popish champion 
must be the victor, ordered the inter^ 
diet to be torn down. But the reason- 
ing which was to bo suffered in a dis- 
putation, was not to be suffered in 
a sermon, and Luther was prohibited 
from preaching in any church in Leip- 
sic. But he had come to preach, and 
there were few obstacles that could 
finally resist the determined purpose 
of such a man. lie obtained lifave, 
through the Prince of Pomerania, to 
preach before a limited audience in the 
Castle. He availed hiinstlf of it with 
stern effect ; his Sermon on this occa- 
sion is one of memorable vigour, as an 
elucidation of his doctrines, and still 
more memorable as the cause of his 
first decisive breach with the Papacy. 

The form of this famous disputa- 
tion displayed the ancient pomp of the 
Schools, The entrance of the Reform- 
ers into Leipsic was triumphal. Ca- 
rolostad, in a chariot and alone, led 
the way. The Prince of Pomerania 
came next, with Luther and IMelanc- 
thon at his side. A train of the stu- 
dents of Luther's University, wearing 
armour, followed, and closed a proces- 
sion, emblematic of that singular mix. 
ture of religion and the sword which 
was so soon to convulse the civilised 
world. 

The Assembly was worthy of this 
pomp, and comprehended all the leid- 
ing individuals of the city and pro- 
vince— the Duke's councillors ; the doc- 
tors and i^raduates of the university ; 
tile Magistrates of Leipsic; with a 
crowd of the important persons, who 
flocked in from every part where the 
great controversy had excited an inte- 
rest. The argument was conducted 
with the solemnity of a contest between 
the two faiths. Scribes were appointed 
to take down the discussion ; and the 
whole ceremony was formally opened 
by an oration from Moselanus, a 
scholar of distinguished name. 

Yet this debate, ushered in with 


such formidable prepi||Ution, came to 
notliing. For, by a S$imulsrly 
dicious line of conducVWM|ji»|U|d^ 
instead of forcing his ai|||[eg|mMrft^rilie 
testimony of Scripture, iina^liKbnng 
to those great features of inspiration 
which require only to be shewn to be 
acknowledged, suffered himself to he 
led into the endless difficulties of the 
doctrines of the divine purposes." 
During an entirie week, which ex^ 
haiisted the patience of all the bearers, 
the two disputants wasted their acute- 
ness on the mysteries of “ Fate and 
Freewill;" exhibited their learning in 
recriminations from the Fathers, and 
felt their triumph in bewildering each 
other in labyrinths where the human 
intellect was never made to find the 
clew. The manlier minds present saw 
the absurdity of both ; and even Mc- 
lancthon hazarded the declaration, 
that the argument gave him the most 
practical evidence of what the an- 
cients termed '' sophistry." Eckius 
himself grew WTarietd, and summarily 
clcsed the struggle by the bold ma- 
noeuvre of declaring that Carolostadius 
had, without knowing it, come over 
to his opinion. But the Popish cham- 
pion had still contemplated a nobler 
antagonist. From the beginning it 
was his ambition to have disputed 
with Luther ; and before the argu- 
ment with Corolostad, he had ad- 
dressed Luther, inquiring whether 
the report were true, that he had re- 
fused to join in the controversy ? The 
reply was, tliat he was disqualifled 
from taking a part without tlie Duke’s 
protection." The protection was ob- 
tained; and the controversy began 
with a vigour proportioned to the fame 
of the two leading theologians of Ger- 
many, 

Luther had published thirteen pro- 
ositions, which had been impumed 
y Eckius under as many heads, — 
comprehending the chief theorems of 
Purgatory, Penitence, Indulgences, 
&c. The Pope’s Supremacy was art- 
f^ully adopted as the commencement of 
the disputation by Eckius, with the 
double purpose of conciliating the fa- 
vours of the Popedom, and of embar- 
rai^Bing his adversary, who had always 
exhibited a peculiar reluctance to de- 
clare against the authority of Rome. 
The universal Episcopacy of the Pope 
was equally allowed by both. But 
there was a marked difference in the 
foundation; Eckius declaring that 
Episcopacy originated in divine autho* 
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Also, there is the infinite fol)y> and ab- 
surd vanity, of many speech-makers, 
fiat, notwithstanding, industry and 
consequent wealth are increasing, and 
SO are habits ofhoncsty in business, and 
correctness and arrangement. This 
year there is a large surplus of public 
revenue over the expenditure, for the 
first time since the Union. 

Let then the law of the land in Ire- 
land be firmly administered — let no 
paltry and childish policy of endeavour- 
ing to conciliate those who infringe 
the law, be permitted — let every man 
feel that the law ia more ]>o\verful than 
himself, and that he must submit to 


it, or to instant punishment for diso« 
bedience — let strict Ttiscipline be intro- 
duced in all great affairs, instead of 
that loose chaos which did so long pre- 
vail by sufferance : let landed propri- 
etors bethink themselves more serious- 
ly and more affectionately of their de- 
serted Irish homes, and of the neglect- 
ed lands from which they take their 
names and draw their revenues : let 
Ireland be honestly and kindly govern- 
ed, and she must become to lOiigland, 
not a burden as she has been, but a 
rich and powerful auxiliary as she 
ought to be. 


LUTllEn. 

(Continued from No, CXLVIIl^) 


Luther's career had hitherto been 
comparatively obscure. Ilis struggles 
were against the arts and violence of 
men seldom above bis own rank, whose 
defeat could scarcely contribute to the 
honours of the scholar and the theolo- 
gian. But the discipline was useful ; 
It compelled him to cultivate the powers 
which were yet to grapple with Kings 
and Councils ; it gave him that confi- 
dence in his own resources, which the 

most powerful minds acquire only by 
time ; and it gave him that knowledge 
of human nature, even under its as- 
pects of craft and treachery, which 
was essential to control the ready 
confidence, and miscalculating intre- 
idity, of one of the noblest but most 
eadlong hearts that ever beat in man. 

One controversy he had still to sus- 
tain, curious from its resemblance to 
those which have signalised the new 
awaking of conversion in our day ; 
while it characterises the scholastic 
manners of its own. 

Germany, since the ages when she 
ceased to pour out her armed hordes 
on the more civilized world, has teem- 
ed with a less warlike but scarcely less 
contentious population, the hordes of 
scholarship. There Disputation erects 
her native throne, and the candidate- 
ship for that uneasy and cheerless seat 
is restless and immeasurable* But no 
theme of literary contest was ever 
comparable to the theme which the 
Reformation offered, to stir all bo- 
soms. Novelty, the narrowness of 
old opinions startled by this new as- 


sailant, the fear of change, the hope 
of aggrandisement through popular 
applause, the proud hostility of Rome, 
doubly enraged by the shock of its 
temporal crown, and of its spiritual 
supremacy ; the solemn feelings kin- 
dled by the truth, magnitude, and 
majesty of the Scriptures, now revealed 
after a concealment of ages, were the 
impulses of the theme, impulses that 
comprehended every class of human 
susceptibility, and filled every class 
that they comprehended. 

Among the learned whom this great 
controversy stimulated, was Boden- 
stein, better known by the name of 
Carolostadius, which, according to the 
prevalent custom of the German lite- 
rati, he had adopted from his birth- 
lace, Carlostad in Franconia. lie 
ad already attained considerable li- 
terary rank, and was Archdeacon of 
the Church of All Saints at Wittem- 
berg, before his conversion by Lu- 
ther.* 

His zeal plunged him into the 
centre of the battle, and, resolved to 
throw away none of his strength, he 
struck his first blow at an antagonist 
0^ the highest academic renown,— 
E^kius, who, though but thirty years 
o’d, Imd carried off the honours of no 
Ijss than eight Universities. Pam- 
phlets were written, and retorted with 
equal asperity ; but this remote war- 
fare producing no result, it was deter- 
mined on both sides to bring the ques- 
tion to a public argument in Leipsic. 
Higher authorities now involved them- 
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attentive consideiAtion of the Bubject, scandal and love measageSi an#Mili 
by thoae who have lived many years chickens^ from cottage'to cottaj^^ are 
in Ireland ; and we believe tlmt after cognisant of^ or concerned in^ every 

alh difhcultieB would be found in the breach of the Iaw> great or Binall, which 
working of the system much greater is committed. Their profession gives 
than is generally imagined in this Uicm ready access into every cottage^ 
country. It has been said tliat the or kitchen of a great house ; and if a 
absentees should pay a greater pro- house is to be robbed, a young woman 
portion of the poor rate, or perhaps to Vie carried off*, a fetolcn sheep killed, 
the whole of it — to this we have no or any othtrof those romantic ainuse- 
objection, provided it were possible to ments so common in Ireland, to be 
get at the merely selfisli absentee^ and pursued, the assistance of the vagrant 
not to include those who are absentees is always ready, as a spy, or a mes« 
because mure hnportunt duties engage senger. Some of them are very tender- 
them elsewhere ; and besides, with all hearted, and f.iithful to their friends, 
the evil of absentees, it cannot be do- but nevertheless, very groat rogues, 
nied, that in a great many instances almost all. 

the estates of absent proprietors are in- But the full discussion of the policy 

finitely better immigtd, and more of introducing poor laws into Ireland, 
people employed upon thorn, than would lead us into much detail, which 
the neighbouring estates of ro;»j^^ts. wo iliink unnecessary at present, the 
There is no particular quarter in Wnich rather as we suppose the subject will 
the legislature could throw the bur- bo ere long brought before the coiisi- 
den of poor rates, that we do not see deration of I'arliainent, when we may 
groat hardship and unequal pressures perhaps ivsume the discussion in a 
arising out of it, and then, Ireland paper by itself. \Vc liavo arrived at 
Cannot bear this sort of thing as Kng- the end of the task, which at setting 
land can. The property is not aocuniu- out wc proposed to ourselves, and now, 

latod there, to answer the immense gentle reader of tliesc our Irish chap- 
demand of a population requiring to tors, wc make our bow to thee, and 
be regularly fed and clothed, wlio have take our leave with a few parting 
hitherto been in both respects so words. Wc have done' our best to in- 
scantily supplied. struct and entertain thee at the same 

ilut if ic were possible so to place time— we have laboured to tell truth 
the poor in Ireland, that from unpro- agreeably— to make you know " Ire- 
ductive, or insufficiently productive land as it is," without wearying you 
ground, (which there is in abundance), with longdetails, or sickening you with 
they might be able to raise food for maudlin sensibility. We are sensible 
themselves, it would be an incalcula- how liglitly our pen has glanced ever 
bic blessing to the country. If an thcniiiiKrous inter*, sting objects which 
agricultural work-house (if we may Ireland presents, and now many wc 
SO speak) could be annexed to each have passed over altogether ; but we 
country parish, with a portion of land hope we have not done an unaccept- 
sufficient to raise a large quantity of able service in endeavouring to draw 
potatoes, and thus, under proper ma- such sketches of tlie affairs of that 
nagement, supply work and food for country, as may induce men to look 
those wlio could not otherwise get em- upon it with some favour— as may 
ploy men t— this, with some small as- lead them to belie ve, that independent- 
sistaute from a general county rate, to ly altogether of politics, improvements 
purchase comforts for the agea and in- may be pursued in Irel^d, and the 
firm, would greatly contribute to the people, while enriching their country, 
happiness of the country. may themselves become rich and hap- 

It is at all events most desirable to py^ , . 

get rid of the regularly practising It is consolatory to close these chap- 
vagrants in Ireland— a picturesque ser ters with the assertion of the palpable 
of rogues, who are the promoters and and cheering fact, that Ireland is ra- 
abettors of all manner of immorality, pidly improving in tliose things which 
These people, from the poor regular make a country happy. It is fruc, 
who goes about to collect meat and there is still much of what is very bad ; 
potatoes in his bag, for the support of it is true, that there is much religious 
himself and bis brother friars, down and political animosity, and angry out- 
toHhe little beggar woman, who carries breaking of fierce and untamed spirits. 

XXV, 2 C 
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Pope Antichrist^ And that I have 
discovered the seat of Satan. 

"Ma^ God preserve his children 
from being deceived by. the Pope's im- 
pious pretensions. Erasmus teUs tne, 
that the Emperor's court is crowded 
with creatures^ who are tyrants and 
beggars ; so that nothing satisfactory 
is to be cx{)ected from Charles. This 
needs not surprise us ; ' put not thy 
trust in princes, nor in the sons of 
men, in whom there is no stay.' " 

The growing cunviction that the 
Papacy was Antichrist, not only liglit- 
ened the burden of opposition in Lu- 
Uier's conscience, but urged him to the 
public disclosure of his discovery. In 
defiance of the old anathemas pro- 
nounced against all appeal from the 
Pope to a General Council, he boldly 
made that appeal, and in his protest 
on this occasion, launched out into the 
strongest epithets of scorn. 

“ Leo X. in impia sua tyrannide indu- 
ratiis perseverat. — Iniqiius, temerarius, 
tyrannicuH judex. — Ilfurcticiis ct Apostata. 
-wAnfichristus, bhisphcirtus, siiperbuscon- 
liTuptur haticlfo Ecclcsia* 

Cologne, J^ouvaiii, and the Vatican, 
had burned his books, and he now, 
iinhcsitatingly retaliated this mark of 
heresy. On public notice of burning 
the Uoinish Decretals, andotlior found- 
ations of its power at VVutemberg, a 
vast concourse assembled to witness 
this solemn and final act of abjuration. 
On the JOth of December, 1.519, the 
population of the country and city, 
forming themselves in regular divi- 
sions, inarched to the spot selected for 
tlic ceremony. A small funeral pile 
was erected in the centre, and set on 
fire by one of the chief lucinbcrs of the 
university. Luther then advancetl, 
bearing Gratian's Abridgement of the 
Canon Law, which, with the Decre- 
tals, the Cletiien tines and Extrava- 
gaiitcs, and last, the Bull of Leu, he 
cASt into the flames, exclaiming, ** Be- 
cause ye have troubled the body of the 
I.<ord, therefore let eternal fire trou- 
ble you.” He then moved to the city, 
with the multitude silently marching 
after him. 

This ceremony, and all ceremonies, 
would be trivial, but for its meaning. 
In this point of view nothing could 
be more important. The burning of 
the Papal Law was the open procla- 
mation of endless resistance to the 
Popedom. The bridge was now cut 


down between Luthnr and reconcilia- 
tion. The sword was drawn, and the 
scabbard was flung away. 

To prevent all doabt of his motives 
and purposes, Luther now published 
** Reasons" for the burning of the 
books. In this work, he summoned 
bis learned countrymen to examine 
for themselves the body of Papid 
Law, divesting their minds of the old 
prejudices that had so long humbled 
mankind before the Homish throne, 
and, scorning the mysteries in which 
the Popedom had larourcd to involve 
Truth and Christianity, to proceed 
with the manliness of freedom, and 
the integrity of the Gospel. Decla- 
ring the doctrines of the Canon Law 

abominable and poisonous," he pro- 
ceeded to give his Evidences in tlie 
shape of thirty Articles. His repro- 
bation of this guilty system of tyran- 
ny and artifice is eloquent, and 

learned. lie is sometimes so strongly 
wrought upon by his sense of its pro- 
fligate arrogance that he bursts into 
exclamation. ** Never have the Popes 
vanquished, by either Scripture or ar- 
gument, any one who has s^wken or 
written against them. Their alterna- 
tive has been to excommunicate, burn^ 
and destroy, through kings, princes, 
and the other slaves of the Papacy,” 

Well might a man of sense and vir- 
tue exclaim against the blasphemy of 
a code, which actually placed a nu- 
man being in possession of the homage 
of God. The Pope,” says the Canon 
Law, is God upon earth, superior 
to all belonging to Heaven and Earth, 
whether spiritual or temporal. All 
things belong to the Pope; and to him 
no one shall dare to say, What doest 
thou.?"* 

The Bull of 1.^20 had failed ; and 
its only result had been to increase 
the strength of the Heforraation. A 
still more decisive measure was re- 
solved on ; and, in January 1521, a 
Bull was issued, executing the me- 
nace of the former, and dedaring Lu- 
ther excommunicated. The Reform- 
er defied the measure, as he had 
scorned the threat, and by bis defi- 
ance rose into additional popular re- 
spect. That any man in the centre of 
Popish Europe could have thus dared,, 
and yet Jive, is among the wondera 
of the time. But it is only to Uio 
Eternal Disposer of mortal destiniea 
to trace, through tlic changes and 
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cliduces ol' humfti> actioiij tlie provU 
(Icnce diat protects the great agents of 
his truth and WMclotn. A few years 
earlier, Luther must have been crush* 
ed by the Poj^om, then in possession 
of undistutTOd power throughout 
Europe; but at tnat period Luther 
was known only as an obscure monk, 
busied about controversies in his 
cloister. A few years later, he would 
have found Charles the Fifth tramp* 
ling down the Protestant princes; 
and inflamed by the double impulse 
of controversial ambition, and mili- 
tary triumph, Luther would probably 
have perished in a struggle, from 
which his high spirit disdained to 
withdraw : and whether he perished 
in the field, or on the scaffold, his 
death might have been a blow, all 
but fatal to the early feebleness of tlic 

Reformation. 

Rut at this period the Popedom 
had begun to feel, more practically 
than ever, the precariousness of its 
situation between the rival powers of 
France and Germany. To extinguish 
Luther was impossible, without the 
active interposition of Charles. But 
all negotiation wiih Cicrmany was 
looked on with keen jealousy by Fran- 
cis, who feared the strength of Ger- 
many, hated its Emperor, and was the 
sole protector of the Papal States 
against the Imperial sword. Charles 
himself, scarcely more than twenty 
years old, naturally shrank from in- 
volving his new dominions in the fury 
of civil commotion ; and, though a 
bigot and a tyrant by nature, he had 
still much to learn ik both, before he 
declared himself the public antago- 
nist of Protestantism. 

The exhausted experiment of con- 
ferences was B^in resolve d on. Pon- 
tanuB, Chancellor to the Elector, and 
Glossio, confessor to Charles, visited 
Luther. But he had long since form- 
ed his determination ; and the hope 
of bringing back this illustrious fugi- 
tive was soon found vain. 

Luther was now to stand for the 
foith in the presence of the most ex- 
alted tribunal of Europe; the first 
assembly of the German Princes held 
by the Emperor. The most import- 
ant object of this renowned council of 
fioverdms was the settlement of the 
nation^ religion; and Luther was 
summoned to attend it in the city of 
Worms. 

The Elector Frederic, who seems to 


have at all limes singularly temper- 
ed his respect for authority with a 
regard for Luther's safety, had previ- 
ously informed him of the summons, 
through his friend Spalutin, and ask- 
ed whether he would venture to brave 
the influence of Koine The reply 
was heroic : 

1 diall not hesitate to go, for I 
shall consider the summons of the Em- 
peror os proceeding from the will of 
God. 

If personal hurt be offered, a not 
unlikely thing, I shall commend my 
cause to the God who delivered the 
three chililrcii from the fiery furnace. 
Should it not seem meet to (iod to 
preserve me, of what moment is my 
life, compared with the life and suf- 
ferings of Christ ? 

** It is not for me to diU'rmine, 

whether the danger to the Gospel he 
greater or less by my life or death. 
The trutli of God is a rock of offence, 
placed for the rising and falling of 
many in Israel. 

My chief duty is, to pray that 
Charles may not stain his Govern- 
ment, at the outset, with my blood or 
his own. J iCt me rather die by the* 
hands of the lioinanists, lest ho and 
all connected with him should be in- 
volved in sorrow, by a guilty partici- 
pation. You well reineinher what be- 
fell the Emperor Sigisinund, — afltr 
the murder of Huss nothing succeeded 
with him. He died without a son ; 
and Ladislaus, his grandson, soon fol- 
lowed him to the grave ; so that his 
name became extinct in a single gene- 
ration, His wife Barbara was a dis- 
grace to the name of Queen. 

" But, if it be determined that I 
am to be delivered, not only to the 
I*ope, but to the Gentiles, let the 
Lord's will be done. 1 have now told 
you my mind fully. Your conjec- 
tures, as to me, are correct in every 
thing, except in the chance of my 
flight or recantation. 1 am unwilling 
to fly, but much more unwilling to 
recant. May the Lord Jesus send me 
support, for 1 cap do nothing without 
putting in hazard the piety and salva- 
tion of many peraons.^'^ 

This admirable declaration, which 
combines, in the highest degree, the 
fortitude of the man with the humble 
resignation of the Chriatian, was fol- 
lowed by a letter to the Elector, rela- 
tive to the safe* conduct which Fre- 
deric Lad insisted on procuring for 
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him, before his aLlendancc on the liu- 
(icrial suttiiiions. 

“ As to tnyself, 1 am most ready to 
appear al the Imperial Diet of Worms, 
before equitable, learned, and good 
judges ; provided I obtain a sufficient 
security and safc^couduct for both 
going and returning. By God’s help, 
I shall make it appear, to the convic« 
tion of all, that 1 nave not been actu« 
ated by wilful ness nor by selfishness, 
but that whatever 1 have taught, or 
written, has proceeded from my con* 
science, and from an ardour for the 
salvation of the Catholic Church, and 
the extirpation of the most dangerous 
abuses and superstitions.** 

The Emperor at last, on the dtli of 
March, issued tim expected siimmotis 
for Luthcr*s appearance, within tweii- 
ty-onc days, guaranteeing liis safety 
on his journey ; u guarantee wbicii 
was reiuforccu by the pledge of the 
sovereigns through whose territories 
his road lay. Minor considerations 
shewed the imporlance to whicli the 
Monk of Wittemherghad risen in the 
eyes of tlic proudest government of 
the world. TJic Emperor’s rescript 
was addressed, 

“ Carolus, Dei Gratia Roinanorum 
liuperator, Augustus, tSjc. &c. 

“ Honorabili nostro, dilecto, devoto, 
Doctor! Martino Luthcro," &c. &c. 
And to an attempt of the Papal agents 
to draw down a censure on him, by 
submitting his works to the magi* 
strates, the College of the Empire re- 
plied, in the face of an Imperial c<lict, 
that no such measure could he taken 
unlil the writer was inesent to make 
their defence. 

Luther now commenced the most 
mcinorahlc of his journeys; and if 
the mind of a man, full of the gran- 
deur of bis immortal cause, could have 

room for a feeling of human triumph, 
lie might have felt singular exultation. 
He bore the national heart along with 
him. The most unusual marks of 
public homage were oillred to the man 
whom thousands and tens of thousands 
revered and blessed as the visible in- 
strument of Heaven in restoring them 
to its knowledge ; whom the multi- 
tude honoured for his learning, purity, 
and tortitude ; and in whom his fiercest 
enemies were forced to respect the 
powers of miud that were already 
shaking the throue of Idolatry and 
Borne. 


The Senate of Wittemberg provided 
him with a conveyance. Along his 
road he received the highest marks of 
public attention. At Erfurt the whole 
poimlaiion came out to meet him ; and 
there he preached on ** Justification,” 
and on ''ThcComi|)tionsof the Priest- 
hood.” Instead of shrinking as he ap- 
proached the place of trial, his deter- 
mination became even more fixed. In 
his letter from Frankfort to Spalatin, 
he says — 

I have been indisposed ever since 
. 1 left Isscnach, and 1 am not vet re- 
covered. I'he mandate of Charles wa» 
issued, 1 understand, to affright me ; 
hut Christ is alive, and 1 shall enter 
Worms in spite of the gates of hell, 
and the powers of tlic air.— I am re- 
solved to meet Satan, and to strike 
him with terror." 

Ills friends did not share litM intre- 
pidity. They were aware of the old 
faithlessness of Popery, and dreaded 
to see him ofiered up as its victim. 
But their letters produced no other 
result than the famous exclamation, 
“ To Worms 1 will go, if there were 
as many devils there as tiles ou the 
houses.^' 

On the IClh of April, lAitbcr en- 
tered this city of his death or triumpli. 
His entrance was formal. Attired in 
his friar s cowl, and seated in an open 
chariot, with the imperial herald ou 
horseback leading the way, he was 
escorted by a procession of Saxon no- 
bles and the people. A multitude re* 
ceived him at the door of his resi- 
dence ; and the chief strangers of 
rank in the city immediately waited 
on him from motives of respect or cu- 
riosity, to see one who had so sud- 
denly become the most remarkable 
man of his time. 

On the next day he was summoned 
to attend the Diet. The crowd was 
now so great, that the streets were 
rendered impassable; and the only 
access to the hall of the Diet was 
through gardens and private houses ; 
and every roof from which a view 
could be obtained, was covered witli 
spectators : The German apathy was 
completely roused, ond Luther was 
the hope, the admiration, or die fear, 
of all. 

At the Diet two questions were pro- 
l>oscd to him by the Official of the 
Archbishop of Treves 

“ Whether he avowed himself the 
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author of the books bearing b is name ? 
and whether he was disposed to re- 
tract^ or persist in tlieir contents ?" 

To the former, Luther at once an- 
swered in the affirmative. To the 
latter, he demanded, as is presumed by 
the advice of his counsel, ** that time 
should be given for his reply/* The 
meeting was then adjourned ; several 
of the hearers crying out to him, not 
to be afiraid of those who could kill 
only the body.'* 

On his entering the hall next day, 
the 18th, he was again questioned by 
the Official as to his avowal of the opi- 
nions contained in his volumes. Lu- 
ther, now called upon to give a reason 
of the faith that was in him, gave^t 
with the boldness of the great Aj^tlc, 
whom, in his redemption from dark- 
ness, in his perils, in his labours, and 
in his lofity and holy energy of soul, 
he so strongly resembled. Like Faul^ 
he stood before kings and high> priests, 
before tyrants and bigots, tmd, like 
him, and sustained by the hand that 
had sustained him, he put tyranny 
and bigotry to shame. 

His answer first adverted to the na- 
ture of his doctrines, which he shew- 
ed to be sober deductions from the 
plain principles of Christianity. On 
the formidable topic of the Papacy, he 
boldly declared that he would be 
guilty of the deepest baseness in dis- 
avowing declarations so fully founded 
on the words of Scripture, and the no- 
torious corruptions of the Koniisli 
Church ; requiring that if guilty, 
his guilt should be proved, or his in - 
nocence admitted. In the words of 
our Lord— If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil ; but if well, 
why smitest thou me ?" 

The Official, who bore the ominous 
name of Kekius, impatiently declared 

that Luther liad not answered his 
Question, and again demanded whe- 
iner he was ready to recant ? 

" I have only to say," was the firm 
answer, that unless I shall be con- 
yincetl by Scripture, (for 1 can put 
no faith in Popes and Councils, as it is 
ci^idcnt that they have frequently err- 
ed, and even contradicted each oilier,) 
tmlcss my conscience shall be con- 
vinced by the word of God, 1 neither 
will nor can secant, since it is unwor- 
thy of an iKmest man to act contrary 
to his own conviction. Here 1 stand ; 
it is ImposBible for me to act other- 
wise 60 help me God/* 


This boldness offended the young 
Emperor; and, even on the next day, 
Charles evinced his impatience by is- 
suing an excommunication against the 
Monk who had thus dared to brave 
the mightiest potentate of Europe in 
his own council. But the rescript had 
been too rashly launched, to strike a 
man raised to be so high an object of 
public honour and admiration. The 
Princes of the Empire felt no desire to 
give effect to a document promulgated 
without their consent. The multitude 
continued to increase round the resi- 
dence of Luther, and persons of the 
first rank had no hesitation in visiting 
him, in defiance of the cxcommunU 
cation. 

In order to lessen the popular odium 
of this act of unqualified tyranny, the 
excommunication was now suspended 
for three days, during which the Arch* 
bishop of Treves attempted to subdue 
him by persuasion. The attempt 
failed like all the rest ; and hia final 
answer was : — “ I will not recant, un- 
lesh I am convinced by Scripture, and 
by Scripture alone. If this work be 
of men, as said Gamaliel, it ivill come 
to nought ; but, if it be of (iod, ye 
cannot ovtTthrow it/' I’lu? Archbi- 
shop abandoned the controversy, the 
safe-conduct for twenty- one days was 
given, and JiUthcr, accompanied by 
the Imperial herald, set out for Wit- 
teinbcrg. 

The arguments of Rome had been 
signally baffled in these conferences ; 
but she hud means in reserve wdiich 
had oftener achieved her victories. 
The parting words of the Official pro- 
nounced, that the Emperor, the de- 
fender of the Catholic faith, was dc- 
Urinincd to do his duty /’ and the f ull 
menace was realized in an Inipt^rial 
decree, of the following month, de- 
claring Luther a schismatic and liere- 
tic, and placed under the ban of the 
Empire — a right being thus given to 
all men to seize his person and pro- 
perty, and iliose of his adherents. 
The e.xccution of this decree was 
defeated by a circumstance strongly 
displaying the provident regard of the 
Elector Frederic for his illustrious 
.subject. 

The Imperial herald, who had es- 
corted Luther as far as Friedberg, bad 
scarcely left him, when, as he was tra- 
velling along the border of the Thu- 
riiigian forest, he was seized, near the 

village of Scliweina, by a party of 
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horsemen in masks ; thence hurried 
back through the forest to the castle 
of Wartburg, an old residence of the 
Thuringian Landgraves^ standing 
among the mountains near Issenach. 
This singular mode of securing the 
I>er8on^ probably saved the life« of the 
great Reformer. But the solitude to 
which he was necessarily condemned^ 
until some change should be wrought 
in the Emperor, soon wearied the ac- 
tivc spirit that had been, for many 
ears, perpetually moving among the 
usiest circles of men; and Luther 
would have gladly run the hazard of 
returning to Wittemberg. The mo- 
notony of his seclusion, the change of 
his habits, and his natural dislike to 
the appearance of a constraint, which 
to tile last had something of mystery 
whicli it was difficult to solve, might 
have been sufficient to justify his im- 
patience. But he had the higher mo- 
tive of dread, lest his absence at this 
most critical time of young Protest- 
antism might eitlier expose tlic Church 
to hazards, or dishonour his cause by 
the appearance of his having aban- 
doned it for personal considerations. 
This last feeling seems to have pecu- 
liarly oppressed him. lie writes to 
Melancihon— 

For the glory of the Scriptures, 
and the consolation of mankind, 1 
would rather submit to a violent death 
than that you should think me lan- 
guid in the cause. Even though I 
should perish, the word of God shall 
not perish ; and you, I hope, like ano- 
ther Elisha, would succeed Elijah. 

** If the Pope proceed to attack all 
who are of my sentiments, Germany 
must be involved in tumult ; and the 
sooner the attempt is made, the sooner 
will he and his abettors be defeated.’* 
But his solitude was not unproduc- 
tive. He occupied his time in study, 
and from the mountain-fortress of 
Wartburg issued a succession of power- 
ful performances, which he would 
probably have never found leisure to 

P roduce in the whirl of active life. 

I is Tract on Auricular Confession," 
shewing its corruption of the useful 
and innocent custom of the primitive 
church into an instrument of the cu- 
pidity and avarice of Rome his 
Notes on the Gospels”— his Let- 

ter to the Students of Erfurt,” on 
disrespect to the clergy — and his me- 
morable work on the guilt and folly 

of Monastic Vows, attest his diligence; 


whil«, from the utter obecurity of hie 
retreat, and the popular sy'mpathy felt 
for the imaging sufoings of the 
man and the minister, they fell with 
a vast increase of weight among the 
nation. 

At length news came from Wittem^ 
berg that made him brave the chances 
of Imperial violence. A professor of 
canon law had been appointed in the 
university. Against this law, as the 
ancient ally of the Popedom, he had 
waged the most determined hostility ; 
and this appointment was too like a 
triumph of the evil influence, to let 
him lie tranquilly upon his pillow. 
He suddenly appeared at Wittemberg, 
ready to meet the chain or the stake 
for the honour of truth. But there 
he found that his opinions had taken 
too firm root to be easily overpower- 
ed ; and that they were even produ- 
cing results of the most practical good* 
His Augustinian brethren had already 
abolished private masses, one of the 
most lucrative and scandalous resour- 
ces of the Romish ritual ; and begging 
for the order, the necessity of wear- 
ing the monkish dress, and the per- 
petuity of the monkish vows, were 
given up at the same time. 

A singular antagonist was now to 
increase Luthers celebrity. Henry 
VI 11., jealous of fame in every 
form, undertook the hazardous task 
of overwhelming him, against whom 
no adversary bad hitherto been able 
to stand. Henry’s answer to the book 
on ** The Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church,'* now remains only as one of 
the idle monuments of the age of 

scholastic folly. But Rome, little 
suspecting the temperament of the 
man on whom she lavished her praise, 
received his Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments” with grateful pomp. The 

volume was accepted in full conclave, 
and the title of “ Defender of the 
Faith” was conferred, to swell for 
ever the honours of the British dia- 
dem. But the title was scarcely given, 
when Henry’s defiance turned into 
burlesque the short-sightedness of the 
great Infallible. 

Luther, strong in the strength of 
his cause, feared no man. He an- 
swered the monarch even witli less 
ceremony than the monk. His reply 
is learned and argumentative; but, 
from what peculiar circumstance we 
cannot now discover, his style is sin- 
gularly contemptuous. The control 
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versiai liabUfl of the age were hariili ; VVe ohall priiU tliem separateJy. 

and Henry, unhesitoung as he was After that we shall proceed to die his- 
ill his epithets, must have been asto- torical parts of Scripture, and lastly, 
iiished 'at finding himself so closely to the Prophets. The size and price 
riralied. render it necessary to make those di« 

In this year Leo died, as was pre<« visions in the publication.” 
sumed, by poison.* The Romish advocates were up iu 

Luther's absence from Wittemberg arms on the appearance of a work 
was but temporary. On his return, which has been always fatal to the 
he commence thie ^eat work that delusions of Rome; but it was received 
alone could give stability to his cause with joy by the people, and Luther 
>p->Uie translation of the Scriptures, exultingly saw it spread to the borders 
The first efibrts of printing hau been of the land. This translation still 
cro^oyed in the promulgation of the stands at the head of all the German 
Scriptures; and Germany possessed versions. Its simplicity, force, and 
translations of parts of the Bible so dignity, have had no rivals, and like 
far back as the year lt77. But they our owu authorized version, it is an- 
were few, repulsive to the eye, and, pealed to as the finest example of the 
from their rudeness, scarcely less re« old national tongue, 
pulsive to the understanding. Lutlier The Reformation had rapidly as- 
applied himself for a year to the study sutned a form, and its success brutiglit 
of the original languages ; and in with it the usual concomitants of 
13^, commenced his colossal work, worldly fortune. Ambitious minds 
His own account of his purposes began to discover in it a means of 
to Spalatin is brief but clear. I public distinction ; and the first sc- 
** translated not only Jolm's Gospel, rious anxieties wliich T.uthcr felr, 
but the whole of the New Testament, were awakened by the spirit of par- 
in my Tatmos. But Melancthon and tizanship. Carolostadius had the 
I have begun to revise the whole of weakness of ambition ; and intelli- 
it ; and it will, by the blessing of God, gence reached Wartburg, that he wub 
do us credit. We sometimes need urging himself into a nanif by rash 
your assistance to direct us to suitable attacks on the public opinions and 
inodes of expression; prepare your- worship. He had even gone the length 
self, therefore ; but supply us only of exciting the populace to tear down 
with such words as are simple, and the images and oriiaincuts in the Po- 
avoid all that are confined in their use pish churches, an act which could 
to the camp, or the court. We wish only connect its authors with riol, 
the work to be distinguished by the and which the progress of knowledge 
simplicity of its style** would have soon efiected without tu- 

Matthew’s Gosjiel was published mults or scandal. liUtlier, nut un- 
first ; then Mark's ; then the Epistlo justly alarmed at leaving his great und 
to the Romans. The entire New Tes- holy cause in the hands of human [las- 
tament appeared so early as Septem- sion, abandoned his retreat at once, 
ber 152^ To promote tne circulation, and for ever ; and explaining his rca- 
thc volume was made as cheap as pos- sons in a letter to the Klcctor, hasten- 
Bible ; and the parts were alsopubUsh- ed back to Witteinberg. Ho was recoi- 
cd aeparately. Lutlu'r's stul more ved with general joy ; but the various 
arduous labour, the translation of the opinions and rising extravagances of 
Old Testament, was instantly com- his followers during his abHcnce long 
tnenced. And he thus writes on the perplexed him, and filled his manly 
^of November, In my translation of spirit with appreheusions of unusual 
tlie Old Testament J am only in Lc- gloom. In his letter to Langus, an 
videos. It is inconceivable how much ecclesiastic of Erfurt, he says in this 
wridng letters, business, conversation, strain 

and many other things, have inter- I am not pcrinitted to come t4> 
rupted tny progress. 1 am now dc« you ; nor is it lawful to tempt God,, 
termined to idiut myself up and use and unnecessarily to court dangers ; 
dispatch, so that the five books of since here at Wittemkrg I must lay 
Moses may be sent to press by Ja- my account with a sujieivnt numhvr, 
naary. 1 who have been excommunicated by 
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the Pope, put under tlie ban of the 
P^mpire, exposed to dcatli on every 
side, proteeted by none but God/' A 
letter to the Elector contains almost 
the language of a man who oontem- 
plated martyrdom. ** I am of opinion 
that the kindness or opposition of 
your Highness, and even the hatred 
of the whole world, ought to be only 
secondary considerations in the present 
peculiar circumstances of the Church. 
Vour Highness is master of my body 
and my destiny in this world ; but 
Christ is the Lord of souls. The 
Gospel which I preach, has its origin 
with God, and by Cihid's grace neither 
persecution nor death sliall wrest it 
Irora me. Neither cruelty nor terror 
shall extinguish this light.*'* 

The death of Leo X. had opened 
Rome to the intrigues of all the cabi- 
nets of Europe. Rut Charles was on 
the spot, his dominions surrounded the 
Roman States ; be was lord of the opu- 
lence of the New World, — and he pre- 
vailed. The tiara was laid on the brow 
of his former tutor, Adrian, a monk of 
Utrecht, created a cardinal so late as 
1517, and one of the extraordinary 
number of tliirty-one, whom the late 
Pope, alike the most indolent of men, 

and the most headlong and nrofligate 
of |K)lilicians, liad raised to tnc hat in 
one clay. 

Adrian possessed such learning, and 
such Chrzsiianity, as were to be found 

in convents. And, with equal sinceri- 
ty and feebleness, he commenced the 
clearance of his church. The task was 
1 lerculean. The trade of ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments had long been the cry- 
ing sin of Rome. By the double im- 
policy of avarice and fear, she had la- 
boured to Create an interest in the 
permanency of her establishment, by 
making it a resource for the high fa- 
milies of the provinces of her European 
empire. The more intelligent or in- 
trepid sons of the nobles, were destined 
for the prizes of the state and army. 
The more incapable were pensioned 
on the easy opulence of the immense 
benefices in the gift of Rome. The 
result may be conjectured, and the 
contemporary writers exhaust every 
power of language in describing the 
sensuality, ignorance, and pride flou- 
rishing under this flagrant system. 
The sale of the livings was frequent. 


and so notorious, that companies of 
brokers were established in Rome for 
their purchase ; the higher Ecclesias- 
tics were sometimes only more conspU 
cuons examples in the Church, of me 
vices which they had acquired in their 
noble fathers' halls ; the lower orders 
of tlie Church naturally followed the 
standard set before them ; and public 
ordinances were found necessary to 
prohibit the priesthood from ‘‘med- 
dling in traffic, from frequenting ta- 
verns," then the receptacues of every 
impurity, and from indulging in the 
vices, by name, to which those taverns 
offbr^ the temptation. The new Pope, 
not improbably stimulated by the ge- 
neral outcry for reform, published, as 
his first measure, a Declaration,” 
which had the effect of authenticating 
the whole of the public charge. He 
began with the tiara itself. 

“ Many abominable things,'* said 

this important paper, “have been com- 
mitted in this holy Chair for several 
years past,— abuses in spiritual things, 
—excesses in the mandates given,— 
in flne, every thing changed for the 
worse. 

“No wonder that the sickness should 
descend from the head to the mem- 
bers, from the high pontiff's to the in* 
ferior prelates. In what relates to us, 
we shall endeavour that cmr Court, 
from which, perhaps, all this evil has 
proceeded^ sliall undergo a speedy re- 
form. If corruption has of late flow- 
ed from it, sound doctrine and reform- 
ation shall now proceed from the same 
source. To this we shall account our- 
selves the more obliged to attend, us 
the whole World appears roost ardenU 
ly to desire such a reform. 

I have accepted the Pontiffcatc, 
that I might reform the ex>ousc of 
Christ— assist the neglected and op- 
pressed— and appropriate to the learn- 
ed and virtuous the money which has 
of late been squandered on grooms 
and 6tog€!-players.*''f 

This ecclesiastical confession of the 
vices of the Papacy, was followed by 
a lay declaration scarcely inferior in 
the rank of its authors, and altogether 
superior in its practical effect. The 
long celebrated “Centum Gravami- 
na,^' or List of Grievances, drawn up 
by the Diet of the German Princes, to 
be transmitted to Rome. It contain- 
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ed a Retail of the corruptions of Uie 
priesthood^ and the church system, 
which the princes declared that the 
iniquity and notoriety of the facta 
alone compelled them to submit to 
the Pontiff* for their speedy reform ; 
concluding by the suggestion of a Ge- 
neral Council for the pur]:>ose in Ger- 
many. I'his document is the more 
unequivocal, from its proceeding from 
sovereigns still attached to the Popish 
cause,— one of its sections being a 
confirmation of the Edict of Worms 
against I.uther, and anotlicr a de- 
mand that the preachers of the “ New 
Doctrine'* should be suspended in 
their functions. 

These declarations were virtual 
pleadings on the side of Christianity, 
and Luther was not asleep wliile Po- 
pery was thus unconsciously shearing 
the locks in which the secret of its 
strength lay. He translated Adrian s 
Rescript into Crcrman, and sent it, il- 
lustrated by his own resistless re- 
marks, to scatter light througli the 
world. 

We must hasten to the close of this 
great man’s labours T.utbcr, in 15 
had reached his sixty -second year, 
with a frame, never of peculiar vigour, 
much exhausted by perpetual applica- 
tion, and tlie numerous cares which 
hourly thickened on the leader of the 
Ueformuiion in those daysofiiicrea.sing 
peril. Mis chief associate^ hud died 
round him, or were yielding to age. 
Zuinglius liad perished in battle, and 
(Kcalainpadius had died of grief for 
the loss of his admirable friend. A 
painful complaint, probably the result 

ol his sedentary habits, had some years 
before tortured Luther, and under its 
paroxysms he seems to have sometimes 
abandoned the hope or the wish to live. 
But by temperance he continued to 

retain vipur sufficient to employ him- 
self in tlie revision of his numerous 
writings, and chiefly of his translation 
of the Scriptures. 

But in this year his complaint be- 
came more decided, and his constitu- 
tion, long racked by the stone, began 
tvidcnlly to give way. Violent head- 
achs, and the decaying sight of one 
of his eyes, gave symptoms of an event 
which must soon deprive Protestant- 
ism of its first and ablest friend. It 


was speedily complete. He bad taken 
a Journey to £isleben,his native place, 
on the application of the Count of 
Mansfield to arbitrate a dispute rela- 
tive to the mines. In full conscious- 
ness of his own infirmities, he had un- 
dergone this harassing journey, as a 
promoter of peace- 

“ I write to you,*' said he, in a let- 
ter to a friend, a few days before ho 
set out, “ though I am old, decrepit, 
inactive, languid, and now with but 
one eye. 

When drawing to the brink of 
the grave, I had hemes of obtaining a 
reasonable share of rest : hut I con- 
tinue to be ovcriwwered with writing, 
preaching, and business, in the same 
manner as if 1 had not discharged niy 
part in these duties in the early pe- 
riod of life." 

The journey was in the depth of 
a German winter. And by the over- 
flowing of the river Issel, it was pro- 
longefl to five days. The effort w'as too 
much for his feeble frame ; and after 
various changes of his disorder through 
three weeks, Luther, on tlie 18th of 
February 15t6, breathed the last 
breath of life, gifted with the most 
glorious donative and the proudest 
duty that Providence gives to man,— 
the promulgation of its own eternal 
truths, in simplicity, holiness, and 
power. 

The highest honours wrere paid to lus 
memory. Ilis body, after lying in state 
in the iirincipal church, was escorted 
by the principal nobility of the Elec- 
torate on horseback, and an immense 
c<nicourse of the people, on its way to 
Wittemberg. Wherever it stopped, 
the population of the towns received 
it with tears and prayers ; hymns W'ere 
Sling and sermons delivered over the 
remains of their commoii father in the 
faith. At Wittemberg, the whole 
university, the magistracy, and peo- 
ple, came out to meet the procession ; 
and the funeral ceremony was begun 
by an oration of Poineranus, a celebra- 
ted divine, and closed by a pathetic 
sermon from Melancthon. His pic- 
ture was afterwards hung up in the 
hall of the university. But his true 

and imperishable monument it— the 
Reformaiion* 
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Rumour w^l have it that Lord An- 
glesea is about to be recalled ; and^ 
moreover, that he is the last of the No- 
bles destined to enjoy the honours of 
Vice- royalty in Ireland. Events have^ 
of late, been so ordered as to render 
such a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The immense annual ex« 
penditure necessary for the support of 
an Irish Court, has not been cuin- 
peusated by any such solid, or even 
seeming advantages, as would justify 
its continuance; and the present Pre- 
mier, whose sound good sense is, on 
all hands, allowed, and whose spirit of 
economical retrenchment has been, in 
much smaller matters, apparent — will 
unhesitatingly sacrifice the patronage 
connectetl with the appointment of the 
representative of roymty, for the dis- 
continuance of an idle and expensive 
pageant, which is only calculated to 
foment local discontent, and to gene- 
rate national antipathy. 

I..ord Wellesley, the late King of 
Brentford, has done much to reconcile 
the minds of sober and loyal men to 
this event, whenever it may take place. 
He was sent to Ireland as a star of the 
first inagnitudt*, and proved the most 
insnfterable little swaggerer that ever 
was stilted by self-conccit into a lofty 
idea of his own personal importance, 
ilc really is, or radier v u.\, a man of 
abilities. 11 is Indian administration 
was distinguished by master-strokes 
both of [lolicy and conduct. But a 
gormandizing vanity conspired with 
an epicurean self- indulgence in under- 
mining the strong foundations of a 
character that might have been great ; 
and the morbid sensibility with which 
his proud flesh winced under insults, 
which, to any mind in a healthy state, 
were absolutely below contempt ; and 
the feeble and tremulous energy, by 
which he betrayed the will without 
the power of vengeance, so eflfectually 
unhorsed him in the opinion of his 
most thorough- paced admirers, that, 
even if he wrere capable of becoming 
bis former self, he never could again 
fill a high public station with credit or 
advantage. 

It is said for him, that his greatest 
mistakes were owing to the advice of 
his principal Law Officer, in whose cha- 
racter and abilities his confidence was 
!oo unbounded. The secret, however, 
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of Lord Plunkett's influence consisted 
in a skilful application to his great 
ruling passion — vanity. That adroit 
and wily personage is not more famous 
for wounding with a tomahawk, titiait 
for tickling with a straw : and, ac- 
cordingly, he applied himself to Lord 
Wellesley’s weak point, with a degree 
of skill and perseverance that secured 
him an ascendency in the Irish Cabi- 
net, and enabled him to fill his family 
and connexions with more lucrative 
places, in the course of four years, than 
fairly fell to the share of nis honest 
and single-minded predecessor during 
so many administrations. 

The Theatrical Riot, with which the 
public were dozed usque ad nai/- 
seanit* was the pivot of the jMarquis 
of Wellesley’s administration. He 
was so infatuated as to suppose that 
his life was aimed at. No one who 
knows Lord Plunkett could, for one 
moment, believe that such was hia 
persuasion. Y et he played his part so 
well, and practised the "^make-be- 
lieve'* so effectually upon the Viceroy, 
as to confirm him in that most ridi- 
culous delusion, which ended in the 
frustration of his policy, and the over- 
throw of his reputation. The rioters 
were thrown into prison ; bail for their 
appearance was rcfusetl ; they were 
threatened with a cax^ital prosecution ; 
the sword of justice was suspended, 
by a single hair, over their devoted 
heads ; the public were hushed in 
expectation of the deep and solemn 
tragedy which was about to commence ; 
— when, lo! the principal performer 
stands before them, with a command 
of muscle, and a presence of coun- 
tenance,” of which no one but himself 
has ever been possessed, and tells them 
that he is not prepared to proceed with 
the performance that bad b^n an- 
nounced ; but that, if a farce or a pan- 
tomime will serve tlieir turn, they shall 
have it. Is it any wonder, in such a 
case, that ** tahuke rim solventur?** 
Would it not, the rather, be wonder- 
ful if Lord Plunkett ever after held up 
his head as a public prosecutor P In 
fact, from thenceforward his official 
usefulness was at an end. lie was 
alike despised and abhorred by the 
Orangemen and the Papists. The 
miserable failure of his proceedings 
against the theatrical rioters was a sig- 
2K 
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nal that the law, in his hands, had lost 
its salutary terrors for the seditious, as 
was speedily evinced by tlic frequent 
and unusual eruptions of '' the Asso- 
ciation/' which continued, without in- 
termission, to throw forth its lava, un- 
til the agitators became patriotically 
apprehensiveof consuming themselves. 

Had Lord Plunkett's first prosecu- 
tion been directed against O'Connell or 
Shiel, he must have succeeded. The 
ass would have been stripped of the 
lion’s skin ; and the “ Fee-faw-fum’* 
which has since frighted the Isle 
from its propriety,” would have been 
converted into a craven “ peccavi,” 
which must, for a considerithlc time. 
Lave prevented the vapouring of Irish 
impudence from imposing even on 
Irish credulity. But he did not uii- 
iDiisk his crown batteries against the 
real traitors, until his unfortunutc pro- 
secution of the theatrical rioters left 

him a bankrupt in public confidence ; 
and the Grand Jury who ignored his 
hills hut acted over again the part of 
the shepherds in the fable, who thought 
fit to leave the graceless urcliiu to hi> 
fate, by whom the cry of the wolf*' 
was, in good earnest, raised, because 
he had so frequently sported with 
their credulity when there w'as no 
danger. 

WJlile wc write, the Marquis of 
Aiiglcsea has been recalled ! Peace to 
his inauos ! — more peace tiian it was 
his lot to confer upon Ireland! He 
is now politically no more. J^ct us do 
him justice. He went to Ireland un- 
der peculiar disaii vantages. He had 
been a favourite, and, il’ wc mistake 
not, a pupil of Canning, and was the 
Viceroy-elect of Lord Goderich. He 
was therefore in a manner pledged, 

if not by avowed predilection, cer- 
tainly by a feeling of political honour, 
to principles which have marrtd his 
administration. He undertook the ar- 
duous office of governing a country, 
in wliicli a faction had already proved 
itself stronger than the la w^s, with apre- 
datenninatiou to ahet and encoiirngc 
that faction, until this avowed object 
was obtained, and, perhaps, with no 
less strongapredetermination torepress 
and coerce them, should they prove 
turbulent after the concession of tlmir 
claims. It is more fortunate for the 
empire, than disgraceful to him, that 
be failed, utterly failed, in this his 
Quixotic enterprise ; and deeply grate- 
ful must tlic nation feel to the Noble 
Duke, who, by his timely interference, 


prevented him from making so perilous 
an experiment upon the Constitution. 

The Marquis of Anglesca was well 
received in Ireland. Tlie Protestants, 
although apprehensive of his princi- 
ples, were admirers of liis gallantry ; 
and there ivas so much of digni- 
fied condescension, so much urbani- 
ty anil true politeness in his whole 
demeanour, as won for him golden 
opinions from all sorts of people ; ex- 
cept indeed those whom he was most 
especially anxious to conciliate, and 
by whom he w^as, without hesitation, 
ferociously denounced as an enemy in 
disguifie, and pro.scribt d as a mere rt> 
tainer of the Peel and Wellington ad- 
ininistn'ilion. 

Then came the Clare election, — that 
unequivocal (hinonstration of Popish 
baseness, bigotry, ingratitude, and 
folly, that confirmed the worst suspi- 
cions of their enemies, and should 

have separated from them every friend, 
wlio was not also the friend of their 
creed, and whose direct object ivas not 
to bring us again into moral and men- 
tal bondage. 'Phat was the moment 
for the Noble Marquis to have spoken 
out. Had he done so, and stood for- 
ward, — not somneh in defence of the 
('oTistitntion a\ it /a, as in ()])))osition to 
that most nefarious attempt, by a fla- 
gitious abuse of the elective franchise, 
to I fleet an alteration, — he would have 
di-seTNCti well of his country. 11c 
.^houlil hare told the Roman ( atholics, 
(for It was really a dignus vindico 
nodus,”) that it w as for no such pur-* 
p«»s(* the elective franchise had been 
coiifirred upon them ; that they w'cre 
pkdgtd, at least by the declarations 
of their friends, to make a different 
use of it ; that, had Parliament enter- 
tained the sliglittst apprehension that 
the influence of the priest would su- 
persi dc that of the landlord, and reli- 
gion be polluted by being mixed up 
wulh political considerations, they 
never would have conferred upon 
them a power that was ultimately to 
be turned against theiiiRclves; that by 
their present conduct, they were dis- 
crediting, not only the past, but the 
future representations of their advo- 
cates, and refuting, by anticipation, 
the only arguments that could be con- 
stitutionally advanced in support of 
their claims; and that, for his part, 
he must abandon such support, and 
even take a hostile attitude, until their 
conduct rendered it possible to be fa- 
vourable to their cause, without being 
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at the same tlme^ and in the same de- 
gree unfavourable, if not hostile, to 
our Protestant institutions/’ 

Had the Noble Marquis used this 
language, and followed it up by some 
vigorous measure for the suppression 
of that banc of tlie land — the Catholic 
Association, he would have done well 
and wisely ; and might have escaped 
the disgrace of being numbered a- 
iiiongsl the emancipators, without the 
charge of inconsistency or tergiversa-. 
tioin Put he chose the waruT })art. 
Ilis precocious conclusions respecting 
the indispensable necessity of a Ihdief 
Bill were not eiilier to be modelled or 
moderated by experience. According- 
ly, O’Connell and his gang met with 
no discountenance, and the rhetori- 
cal artificer” flouri.sl)ed away, ringing 
the changes through the whole gamut 
of sedition, without any dread of an 
e\-officio” or of incarceration. The 
office of Attorney- (General Joy W'as a 
perfect sinecure. That riglu-heartt‘d 
man siekened of being idle during 
such doings, and went to llie ('onli- 
nent for the benefit of his health. 
The franking “member for riare” had 
repealed interviews with the \'iceroy, 
and did not fail to lay before his K\- 
cclleiicy his i ifu s of the state of the 
country, and to pray that the Govern- 
ment would bo))Lascd to <‘o-operah’ 
with “ the Association” in its laiuhmle 
<'\ertions foi the tramjudluy of Ire- 
land. Is jt any wonder, iheierorc, 
that the seditious took heart, and tliat 
the loyal aiul well-alfeeted were filhd 
•with unwonted alarms ? “ t’ould 

siu;h things he, and overcome us like 
a summer cloud, without our special 
wonder?” Thank (iod, a stronger 
feeling lhaii wonder was (xcitid by 
them ; even tliat to which the country 
is iiidebtid fur the iissneiated Bruns- 
wick Confederacy, the very life and 
soul of which is centered in a holy re- 
solve for the preservation of our vene- 
rable institutions in riiurch and State, 
and which, while it exists, will con- 
tinue to be the evidence of ihtir vi- 
gour, aiul the guarantee of their sta- 
)>i]ity. 

Sir Anthony Hart has been playing 
sad pranks in the ajjpuintineiit of tlic 
Irish magistrates. His promotion to 
the seals in llmt country, w’as owing, 
we believe, to the recoin mend at ion of 
Gord l.,ansdowne, and was one of the 
bh'ssings of JiOrd lioderich’s adiui- 
nibtration. I'he Papists are now, 
thanks to him, largely invested with 


the commission of the peace ; and he 
serins as fully resolved upon governing 
Ireland by a spaljueen magistracy, as 
ever Lord Plunkett was by a spalpeen 
priesthood. 

We only, however, allude to that 
exalted functionary at present, for 
the purpose of vindicating liiin from 
a charge very generally accredited 
by the public, and deriving all its 
plausibility from the general cJiaracter 
of bis appointments. J\lr 0‘(h>rman 
Maboii was nominated to the com- 
mission of the peace, not by Sir An- 
thony Hart, but by Lord Mariners, 
tnifl upon ih/‘ rrrommrufJufwn of Air 
Vt'svy I'ltmjvratd !1 There is something 
like retributive justice in the treachery 
atid ingratitude with which he requited 
his patron, wlio, for a paltry popular- 
ity, W’as w'illing to comprtunise bis 
dieiiity, and betray tli(‘ UitirmopyKr 
of the Constitution. But Mr O’Gor- 
man Mahon tvas destined to do a high- 
er service to the Protestant cause than 
that of expelling jioor Vt'sey from the 
repTfseiitution of the county of Clare, 
and exhibiting a full-length portrait 
of P«>pish bigotry and superstition. 

This ])ers()n, on an occasion where 
tlu‘ sill riffof the county of Clare found 
it necessary to call in the military to 
the aid of the civil power, told the sol- 
diers they were disgraci d by being un- 
der such a fellow’s coinmand. This 
hingiiagc the oHicer on duly very pro- 
perly reporii'd to Sir .Tohn Jlyng, wdio 
lost no time in laying it before the 
T.ord Lieutenant. Jint (YGimmin 
]\Inh(ni u'rifi onv, tf (y Onindl^A'** LtAe- 
7-0 forts/* (inf/ ira.,s not to he mofcutcd ! 
Mr .John, however, thought it right to 
give the Duke of Wellington an op- 
portunity of forming a judgment upon 
the subject. The Duke, as u.sual, 
formed a prompt and a sound one, the 
result of which was the withdrawing 
from “ the J jberator” the commission 
of the peace ; and the event will, it is 
lioped, convince Sir A. Hart that the 
person intrusted with so sacred and 
important a charge should possess, if 
not the principles of a loyalist, at least 
the manners of a gentleman. 

This was the event which, it is be- 
lieved, brought the Marquis of Angle- 
sea into roughest collision with the ca- 
binet. He felt hurt that so strong a 
measure should be taken, not only 
without his concurrence, but against 
his judgment. It was, in fact, a cen- 
sure upon him, after the passing of 
which any JMinistr.y must have been 
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prepared cither for his removal or his 
resignation. He has been recalled; 
atuh while we hail that recall as a bless- 
ing to the country, we are more dispo- 
Red to consider it his misfortune than 
his fault. His intentions, wo believe, 
were as good as his views were erro- 
neous. His error consisted in not see- 
ing the change which circumstances 
made in the cause of the Roman ('a- 
tholics of Ireland. Formerly, many 
were friendly to emancipation, brcuu,se 
they wnr eueoiiea to Popvry* Now, the 
cause of Popery and that of emancipa- 
tion arc iden titled, and it is impossible 
to promote the one without promoting 
the other. Emancipation now means 
the establishment of Popery upon the 
ruins of Protestantism, and the final 
separation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. This is a view of tlic question 
which IMr Burke W'oulJ never have 
advocated, which JMr Pitt would lever 
have advocated, which none of the great 
names by whom the cause of the Pa- 
pists has been supported w'oiild have 
advocated, and which can be consist- 
tutly advocated only by tliose who arc 
enemies to the connexion between 
Church and State, and who seek the 
overthrow of the Constitution. 

J^ord Anglcsea has nevtr been sus- 
pected of having a large or a legislative 
mind. His understanding is, however, 
not a common one. He is a good man 
of busir jss, and exceedingly quick, in- 
telligent, and even sagacious, in his 
observations upon ordinary affairs. He 
would have been an excellent judge at 
“ Ni.**! Prius,” although he possesses 
not the depth or the comprehensive- 
ness iK'cessary to constitute a states- 
man. He came to Ireland ignorant of 
even the most obvious features of its 
history. In his reply to tlie address 
of the Dissenters, he congratulates 
them upon the relief which they must 

have experienced in the repcnl of the 
Teat and Corporufi<jn Arts I ! ! There 
are other instances in which his igno- 
rance was most awkwardly apparent ; 
but upon these it is not our jmrposc 
to enlarge. His services in the “ tented 
field" are sufficiently important to 
atone, as well as to account for, even 
greater deficiencies. 

But assuredly he was not a man, 

in the present most critical emergency, 
to be intrusted with the government 
of Ireland. The Noble Duke at the 
head of the cabinet will find it much 
easier to justify his recall than his ap- 
pointmait. The Marquis i< a gallant 


soldier — ^lie is in his proper place at the 
head of his dragoons ; but, called upon 

to bear the sword of justice in a coun« 
try which was convulsed and agitated 
by a faction, wilh whom he was dis- 
posed to make common cause, of whose 
principles he approved, although he 
might be pained by some of their pro- 
ceedings, how could he act with the 
vigour which could alone be efteclual 
for the suppression of evil-doers, or 
make the seditious and the insolent 
man quail before him ? It was impos- 
sible ; — and, without such \ igour, there 
can be neither peace nor tranquillity 
in Ireland. The government must 
grapple with and subdue the agitator, 
before the country can be at rest. Tlic 
wretched peasantry must be protected 
against the macluniitions of the un- 
principled dciingogncs, by whom tlu-v 
have been so grossly abused and delu- 
ded, and who, if unfortunately they 
should be stimulated into any acts of 
outrage which might bring down ujwii 
tliem a visitation of legal vengeance, 
would be the first t4» desert lliein, and 

leave them to their fate. I'htse auda- 
cious and cowardly incendiaries must 
be pn vented flinging flr(‘-brands a- 
mojigst the coinbusuble inatt rials tliat 
are so profusely scattered throughout 
Ireland. They have been too long suf- 
fered to drive a profitable trade by 
practising upon the feelings, and in- 
fiainiiig the passions, of a featlier- 
spiinged and excitable ]iopuliition. 
'J’hc peace of tlic country must not de- 
pend upon thtir fiat. As long as it 
does, they are “ de facto’* tul <;o- 
vi.RNMLNT. 'f hey exercise the sub- 
htaijtial authority of the state, and may 
ca.sily relinquish to the Lord Lieute- 
nant and his council a pageant and a 
name. 

Is the 13uke of Wellington prepared 
for this ? — for to that complexion things 
have come at last. The agitators have 
arrayed tlicinsclvcs in all their terrors, 
and fairly demand of him that he shall 
yield to their threats, .and legislate for 

them under the influence of intimida- 
tion I ! Thank Gorl, they have spoken 
out — and that not so much by words as 
by deeds. Quem Dcus vult perdere 
prills dementat." Thus have they set 
their cause upon a cast, and they must 
stand the hazard of the die. Although 
the Parliament has been, on more than 
one occasion, humbugged by the Je- 
suits, the Protestants of this great ein- 

])ire foe! a iKirfect assurance that the 
Duke of Wellington will not he lerri- 
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fied by a poltroon. Bully Bottom will 
never pass with him for the real Mo- 
narch of the Woods. He never will 
take political instructions from any 
man, any set of men, at thv point of 
the bayonvt. If there were no other 
objection to the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims, an honest and resolute 
statesman would find an insuperable 
one in the manner in which they are 
jircfiented. Ajititation is not argiiiiKiit. 
If it be gooil for any thing, it ivS good 
for every thing. (Jive the agitator an 
inch, and he will take an ell. 'J'he man 
who relies on agitation for the ad- 
vancement of his cause, flit s in the face 
ol* ])ol i cy , and renounces j usti ce. The 
Minister who could yield to it would 
deserve a cap and hells, if an indig- 
nant nation couM consent to spare tl)e 
liead upoiiwhicli lie might wear them ; 
— he should be sent to Bedlam, to learn 
wisdom from its inmates. 

But if in any country to yield to cla- 
mour is most unwise, in Ireland it 
w<iuld he the extreme of infatuation. 
It is needless to say, that the criices- 
sion of the Catholic claims could be of 
n-al benefit to bnt a very few indivi- 
duals. A ]»rincij)le would, in tliat case, 
be eoiJce<ii <1, W'hieli would unhinge the 
frameworlv of civil society. Tlte people 
would literally gain nothing, or next 
to nothing; — the govirmrient wumld 
liise every thing, or almost every thing; 
for lliey would lose that u]ioii which 
the conservation of every thing else de- 
pends — their authority. 

'I’he lri.sh demagogues, in wielding 
the energies of tlie jicopie at large for 
the accomplishment of Catholic Kmaii- 
eipation, are using the trunk of the 
elephant to pick up a pin. There is a 
monstrous disproportion between the 
means and tlie end. IIow aptly has 
faction been described as the madiiebs 

of the many lor the gain of the few ! 
The definition never was so perfectly 
illustrated as by the conduct of the 
Roman ('atliolic Association. There 
the orators confess, that their cause 
must go to sleep but for the continual 
stimulants which tltcy ap])ly to the 
people. They tell the (lovernnient, 
that the people are so angry and cla- 
morous^ that unless emancipated, they 
will rebel; — and they in the same 
breath tell the people, that utdess they 
shake off their indifti rcnce and threat- 
en to rebel, they will never be eman- 
cipated. Thus they make the pros- 
pect of concession the ground df se- 
dition, in order that they may be en- 


abled to make sedition the ^ound of 
concession. We verily believe, there 
never was a time when the poor Irish 
peasantry, if left to themselves, were 
more disposed to be tranquil and con- 
tented. But they are an imaginative 
race, and easily excited by itifiainma- 
tory haranguts to be discontented 
with their present condition, and re- 
sentful of oppressions and injuries 
whicli only existed in their over- heat- 
ed minds. Are they, we ask, with all 
their fine and dangerous susceptibili- 
ties both of good and evil, to be left 
as the stock-in-trade of the profligate 
agitator ? That were a miserable po- 
licy ! 

“’Twere pitiful! ’twere wondrous piti- 

ful!” 

But what is lo be done ? Wc ask 
for no new legislative crmctmcnt ; wc 
desire no suspension of the Habeas 
('orpus Act : we do not as yet even 
n quire that the Uomuu Catholics 
should be deprived of the elective 
franchise, wliieli has been so fearful- 
ly idmseil. We say, try the laws. In 
tile hands of honest William Saiirin 
and a Dublin .Fury wc are persuaded 
they would not be fouiul unavailing, 
Det the experiment be tiiid, and we 
will answer for llie result. If Sauriu 
were again invested with the insignia 
of authority, at the very sound of his 
venerable name the Pandemonium 
would ho deserted. How would the 
arch-agitator O'Connell, 

*'■ That dog in forehead, but in heart a 
iltxr,” 

blench at the very apprehension of 
encountering his honest eye in a court 
ol’ justice ! These people have had the 
reins too long. Time is it that they 
.‘^houhl be cheeked in their caret r. 
Th(*y have gained a victory over IMun- 
kett, and they imagine that it was a 
victory over the law. But tlioy are 
mistaken. Tlie law is still sufficient 
to prescribe a limit to their career of 
violence; and, if vigorou.sly exerted, it 
will put them down. The reign of 
anarchy must have an end, or there 
will he an end to the Constitution I 

And this should be preliminary to 
any consideration of their question. 
Neither words nor grass” will do. 

We must try what virtue there is in 
stones.” The Protestant Constitution 
in Church and State is rudely and ve- 
hemently assailed ; and the assailants 
have been hitherto encouraged in their 
violence. Neither the supplications of 
thiir “ libiTaV'friends, who scorn fear- 
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ful that they are prematurely disco- 
vering too mucli of the cloven foot ; 

nor the feeble and mismanaged opposi- 
tion of their enemies, have availed to 
arrest them in their career of sedition. 
They have now the encouragement of 
u Lorrl I^icutcnant to persevere in the 
same course. Under his mactc vir- 
tu te tua’,” they may hope to go on 
and prosper. He has been their stalk- 
ing-horse hitherto. It is only proper 
that they should now employ thein- 
aelves in forging for him tlh* armour 
and the implements by which lie may 
be rendered invulnerable, and be en- 
abled to be victorious in Parliament. 

We thank the agitators for having 
brought their cause “ in discrirnen re- 
nira.” Somdfiimr now mmt be done. 
It is no longer optional with Hoveni- 
ment to tribe with the traTifjuillity of 
Ireland. They must either prove them- 
selves efficient to govern the country, 
orabdicate their functions. When des- 
pondency would settle upon us, from 
beholding the weakness or distraction 
that mars the councils of oiir friends, 
we are revived by observing somethin:? 
like the overruling providence of God 
in the infatuation ot our enemies. 'I’he 
tem[)er, the language, the measures 
which were intended for the overthrow 
of every thing dear and valuable to 
us as men and as Christians, will 
prove their preservation. 

The ipicstion which the Duke of 
Wellington has to <lt cide, is, not whe- 
ther, by the concession of a particular 
measure, he will tranquillize an ajita- 
ted people; but W’bcther he will treat 
with agitators who tell liiiii /ftn/ thrq 
wilt not ftuffer tlo' voautry to tn‘ tran- 
quil vnuqit upon thvArowrt terms, 'Phe 
people, if left to themselves, arc dis- 
posed to be at peace. We are per- 
Guaded it is as little their wish as 
their inteiest to be turbulent. The 
Irish people would, this moment, ex- 
perience a positive relief by being de- 
prived of the eleetive franehise. They 
w^ld not, ill that case, he groiiud 
bettveen the exactions of the ]>riest 
and the n quirements ot ♦he landlord ; 
they would not be scared by the ful- 
minations of spiritual censure on the 
one hand, nor met hy the bailiff' aud 
the ejectment on the other: Their 
spiritual wouhl not be made to clash 
with their civil duties. But they arc 
told that they ought to be discontent- 
ed w’lth things as they are ; and agi- 
tators have arisen, whose jirofcs^sion 
and whose trade it is to madden them 


by false and inflammatory representa- 
tions. Unfortunately these men have 
been suflered to practise their rlic- 
torical artifices'' until the country is 
in a flame, and until a wretched and 
misguided peasantry w'ere driven to 
the very verge of insurrection. The 
motto of these miscreants seems to be^ 

“ Flccti*re si ncqiico sujicros, Acheronta 
niovcbo.” 

And no one is better qualified than 
the Noble Duke at the bead of the Go- 
vernment, to understand that t)ie dis- 
tinction is great and practical between 
agitators who are tlirow^ii upon the 
surface of society hy the wrongs and 
the injuries of a people, whose press- 
ing grievances demand redress,— and 
agitators who practisi* ujion the j>as- 
sions of‘ an lUlurwise tranquil and 
contented people, and di»tiirb ilieir 
minds and mislead their judgments 
by a system of factious and wicked 
declamation. It is in fact the distinc- 
tion between agitation as an 
and agitation n.s a eottfsi. If it he 
wisdom in the one case to prevent 
the effect hy removing the cause, it is 
no less wntioin, in the otluT case, by 
rennning tht* criuse to pn v( rit the ef- 
fect. I’lie Duke should tell the agi- 
tators But lie can s]>eak for him- 

self. Without presuming to antici- 
pate him, W'c scarci'ly think he will 
say to them. “ For kce]nng Ireland 
convulsed and agitated, )ou shall lie 

rewarded hy ](‘gislativt* consideration 
and indulgi nee ! ! !” 

Now this is jirecistly what Dord 
Anglesc a say«i in the letter t«) Dr t’ur- 
ti.s w'hicli closed liis administration. 
It is only for his sake wx- wish that 
letter had never been written. The 
Lord l.ifiitenant of Ireland become an 
incendiary ! ! ! 'J'here, iiidi ed, lx. ap- 
pears as Jack Dawiess's bohom friend I 
Alas I poor Marquis, how .'yadly have 
you inistuk< n the vocation to which 
you were culled ^ How has the spleen 
of an hour tarnished the lustre ot clii- 
vulry ! — He might liave retired from 
the cares of Vice- royalty, if not with 
honour, at least with respect, had that 
unfortunate <]iistle never been iiidi- 
leil ; — hut now his friends are eovert d 

with shame, his enemies are exult- 
ant, and he is himself beslavered by 
the eulogies of the Assorialioii !" 
This is a spectacle to move the pity 
of Ins noble master, even more than 
the Jotter could hive provoked his 
contempt. 
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The Noble Duke says, Cease to 
agitate, and I will endeavour to give 
your case the most favourable consi- 
deration/* The Noble Marquis says, 

Agitate, or you will be unheeded/' 
The Noble Duke says, ** Your agitation 
obstructs the Noble Manjuis says, 
“ Your agitation must promote your 
cause/* The one wishes for quiet and 
Iraiiqiiillity, that the question may be 
gravely and solemnly entertained ; the 
otlier dibires excitation and disturb- 
ance, tljiit some hasty relief- bill may 
be precipitated through Parliament. 

It is strange that the noble Marquis, 
wliose old master. Canning, might liavc 
tnuglit him so niueli better, should 
have taken his ideas of British legis- 
lation from the Dublin Corn Exchange. 
I’o do that distinguislicd rhetorician 
justice, no man more utterly spurned 
the notion of legislating upon com- 
pulsion/* He would have died ui any 
timt) sooner than bring into Parlixment 
any measure at the dictation o^amob. 
He could be ea‘'ily flattered mto what 
was wrong, but bulliecl nevtv. No li- 
berals of tilt' day found th.dr advan- 
tage in working upon liis vanity ; they 

knew right well that lie was unassail- 
able on the side of fear. Artifice 
w'as I'lnjiloyed to seduee him from 
courses winch terror could never com- 
pel him to abandon ; and he, who 


w'ould have trium plied over their en- 
mity, fell a victim to their friendship ! 

The Duke of Wellington, without 
a particle of his weakness, possesses 
more than his moral courage, and is 
too right-hciirted a British soldier not 
to meet the threats of ilie agitators, 
with the Marquis of Anglcsea at their 
head, as becomes his station and his 
fame. The question with him should 
simply be, “ Is that to be yicldetl to 
violence which would not be conceded 
to calm deliberation?** There he should 
make his stand ; that should be his 
Torres Vedras in ParJiament. Cjioii 
that high and fit in ground all the vio- 
lence of all the agitators will break 
into foam around him. 

hush ! The Parliament are 
al^t.t to assemble ! The eyes of Eu- 
rope are upon them ! The vrorhi is in- 
teresl“d in tlieir deliberations. Ne- 
ver, 8, rice Kiiglund was a nation, did 
such owful consequences hang siis- 
pendet’ upon her legislative resolves ! 
Hitherto our institutions have been 
preserved hy an almost special I’rovi- 
dcnce. We will not, we cannot be- 
lieve that the arm which defended 
them is now uplifted to destroy ! The 
illustrious deliverer of Europe is their 
guardian. They are safe under thi' 
shadow of his fame. 

Duumn, 10th Jan. 1829. 


Jill. A NCI- S'j H A r, .<0 N fi. 

A lonj; war disturb’d your mind,— 
lU'n- vour pcrU'cl )«-aci- is sign’ll : 

’Ti', iMnv lull ci.li- ’twixi uiftSil .iiid day, 

Eiul younniMM .-iiut c-oiik- awa\. 

WKn'.rETt.— 7>ucA<'ijr rif , 

'J'hcrc were faint sounds of weeping ; — fear and gloom. 
And midnight vigil in a stately room 
Ol' Cliatilloii’s old halls: — rich odours tliere 
Fill’d the proud chamber as with Indian air. 

And soft light fell, from lamps of silver th.own, 

On jewels that with rainbow-- lustre shone 
Over a gorgeous couch ; there emeralds glcamM, 

And deeper crimson from the ruby stream*d 
Than in the heart-leaf of the rose is set. 

Hilling from sunshine: — Alany a carkanet 
Starry with diamonds, many a burning chain 
Of the red gold, shed forth a radiance vain : 

And sad, and strange, the canopy beneath. 

Whose shadowy curtain, round a bed of death. 

Hung drooping solemnly: — for there one lay. 

Passing from all earth s glories fast away, 

Amidst those queenly treasures: — They had been 

Gifts of htr Lord, from far-ofl' Paynim lands, 

And for hu sake, upon their orient sheen. 

She had gazid fondly, ond, with faint, cold hands. 

Had pressed to her languid heart once more. 

Milting in child-likr tears: — But ibis was o’er. 
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f.ove’s last vain clinging unto life; and now 
A mist of dreams was hovering o’er her brow. 

Her eye was fix'd, her spirit seem'd removed. 
Though not from earth, from all it knew or loved. 
Far, far away her handmaids watch’d around. 

Til awe, that lent to each low, midnight sound 
A might, a mystery ; and the quivering light 
Of wind- sway'd lamps, made spectral in their bight 
The forms of buried beauty, sad, yet fair, 

Gleaming along the walls, with braided hair, 

Long in the dust grown dim ; — And she, too, saw. 
Tint with the spirit's eye of raptured awe. 

Those pictured shapes: — a bright, hut solemn train. 
Beckoning, they floated o’er her dreamy brain, 
Flothed in diviner hues ; while on her car 
Strange voices fcdl, which none besides might hear ; 
Swe(‘t, yet profoundly mournful, as tlte sigh 
Of winds oVr harp-strings tlirougli a midnight sky ; 
And thus, it seem’d, if, tliat low, thrilling tone, 

Th’ Ancestral Shadows call’tl away their own. 

Come, come, coiiir ’ 

I.niig tliy fftiimng soul ha“h yearuM 
For the step t'lat ne’er retu«-n’<! ; 

Long thine anxious ear hath listen’d, 

And thy watdiful eye hath glisten'd 
With the hope, whose pjirting strife 
Shook the flomr-leovts from thy life. 

Now the heavy day i^' <lone. 

Home awaits thee, wearied one! 

Come, come, C(Mm(‘ * 

From llie queiichh'ss thoughts that h>nn 
Jn the seal'd heart’s lonely utn ; 

I' Tom the coil of memory's cliain. 

Wound about the throbbing brain ; 

From the veins of sorrow di;<‘j». 

Winding through the world of slrrp ; 

From the haunted halls and bowers, 

Throng’d with ghosts of happier Jiours ; 

Come, come, come ’ 

i In uiir dim and distant shore 
Aching Love is felt no more. 

BV have lov’d with earth’s excess — 

Past is now that wcariiitss ! 

Ti'r have wept, that w'eep not now — 

Calm is each once-throbbing brow ! 

We have known the Dreamer's w jc’f — 

All is now one bright repose ! 

Come, come, come ! 

AVeary heart that long hast bled, 

I.anguid spirit, drooping head, 

Bestlcss memory, vain regret, 

Pining love whose light is set, 

Come away ! — 'tis hush’d, Tis well. 

Where by shadowy founts wc dwell, 

All the fever- thirst is Blill'd, 

All the air with peace is fill’d I 

Come, come, come ! 

And with her spirit rapt in that wild lay. 

She pass'd, as twilight melts to night, away ! 
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Take down from your shelves, gen- 
tle reader, your folio edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary, — or, if you possess 
Todd’s edition of Johnson, take down 
his four ponderous quartos, turn over 
every leaf ; read every w^ord from A to 
Z ; and then confess, that, in the whole 
vocabulary, thcie arc not any two 
words which awaken in your heart 
such a crowd of mixed and directly 
opposite emotions as the two which 
now stare you in the face — riusi and 
i-AS’j ! In the abstract, iht'y embrace the 
whole round of our existence ; in the 
detail, all its brightest hopes, its noblest 
enjoyments, and its most cherished 
recollections ; all its loftiest entcr- 
jirises, and all its smiles and tears ; its 
pangs of guilt, its virtuous principles, 
its trials, its sorrows, and its rewards. 

^1 hey give you the dawn and the close 
of life ; the begiuiiing ainl tlic end (»f 
counllts.i iicencb. They are 

the two extremities ol‘ a path, which, 
be It longs or be it short, no man sees 
at one and the same momom. Happy 

Tnr riitsr and 

Twelve Irieiul'-, imieli about the 
same age, and fixed, by their pin suits, 
their iainiiy coniiextons, and other ]o> 
cjl interests, as perinanent inhabiiaiit'. 
of llte metropolis, agreed, one day when 
they w’crc drinking their wine at the 
Star and Garter at Richmond, to in- 
raitutcan annual dinner among tbeni- 
sclves, under the following regula- 
tions : That thijy should dine alter- 
nately at each other's houses on ihe/int 
and /os/ day of the year ; that ihv first 
bottle of wiiic uncorktd at the first 
dinner, sliould be reeo]k<*d and t»ur 
away, to be drunk by him who sl\ould 
be the luiit of their number ; that they 
should never admit a new member ; 
that, when one died, cloven should 
meet, and when another diotl, ten should 
meet, and so on ; and that, when only 
one remained, he should, on those tw^o 
days, dine by himself, and sit the usual 
hours at his solitary t;ible ; hut Lhe^first 
time he so dined alone, lest it shoiild 
be the only one, he should then uncork 
ihe firfif bottle, and, in the fir/it glass, 
drink to the memory of all who were 
gone. 

'rhcrc was something original and 
whimsical in the idea, and U was eager- 
Vor. XXV. 


would it be for us, sometimes, if wc 
could — if wc roit/d behold the end of 
a course of action as c<.Tlflinly as we do 
the beginning: but ofteiicr, far oftencr, 
would it be our curse and torment, 
unless with the foresight or foreknow- 
ledge, wc bad the power lo avert the 
end. 

But let me not anticipate my own 
intentions, which arc to pourtray.* in 
some eight or ten pketclu s, the links 
that hold together the first and iasf of 
the most inoiJicntoiis piTiod-s ami un- 
dertakings of our lives ; to trace tlic 
dawn, progress, and decline of many 
of the best (ecliiigfj and motives of our 
nature; to toucli, w’ith a pensive jo- 
louriiig, the contrastis tin y present ; 
to stimulate honourable (aUcrpri.se.> 
by tlie examples they ftirnish tind tu 
amuse by the form in wlu'eh tlir truth.s 
they sup|)ly are euibodied. 1 shaU 
lugiii witli a subject, m)t cxacily fall- 
ing within the legitimate scope of my 
design ; but it will sc‘r\e as an appro- 
ptiate inlroduciion ; and I sbull call it 

TA^T oixxrH. 

iy embraced. They \vere ail in tlie 
])rime ot hie, close!} atracbed by le- 
CJprocal triendsliip, tbrnl of social en- 
joyincntb, ami looked forward \o tlicii 
future nieelings wiili uuallo>ed anti- 
cipations of pleasure. The only 
thought, indeeil, that could have dark- 
ened thortO aiitleipations was one liol 
vtiy likely to inlrmh’ ilsei/' at this 
inoiiicut, that of the hapless wight 
wlio was destined to uncork the fi\H 
bottle at hii lonely repast. 

It wag Iiigli summer when lids ho- 
lie compact was entered into, and as 
their pleasiire-yacbt bkiinmed along 
tlic dark bosom of the Thames, on 
tlieir return to Hondoii, they talked of 
nothing hut their ^first and fast feasts 
of enrsuiiig years. Their imagimitumi. 

ran riot with a thousand gay predic- 
tions of festive merriment. They wan- 
toned in conjectures of w'bat changes 
time would operate; joked each otltcr 
upon their appciirancc, wlion they 
should meet,— some liobbling upon 
crutches after a severe lit of the gout, 
—others poking about witli purblind 
eyes, which even speetaclo.s could 
hardly enable to distinguish the aider- 

man's walk in a hamich of venison— 

'j r 
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Koiwe whli portly roun<l bellies and 
tidy little browrn wigs, and oLIiltb 
decently dressed out iii a new suit of 
mourning for the death of a great- 
i;raiid-dauglitt'r or a great-great-grand- 
gon. Palsies^ wrinkles, toothless gums, 
stiff hams, and poker knees, were 
bandied about in sallies of exuberant 
mirth, and appropriated^ first to one 
and then to another, as a group of 
merry children would have distributed 
golden palaces, flying chariots, dia- 
mond tables, and chairs of solid pearl, 
under tlic fancied possession of a ma- 
giciai/a waud, winch could transform 
plain briciv, aihl timber, and humble 
inahogrniy, into such costly treasures. 

“As f r you, George/'^ exclaimed 
one of the twelve, addressing his bro- 
thor-in-law, “ I expect I shall see you 
as dry, withered, and shrunken as an 
old ccK&kin, you iiurc outside of a 
man V* and he accompanied the words 
with a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

George Fortescue was leaning care- 
lessly over the side of the yacht, laugh- 
ing the loudest of any at the conver- 
Bution which had been carrie<l on. The 
sudden manual salutation of his bro- 
ther-iu-law threw himoirhis balance, 
and in a moment he was overboard. 
They heard the licavy spliiali of his 
fall, before they could be said to have 
seen him fall. The yacht was pro- 
ceeding swiftly along ; but it was in- 
Btantly stopped. 

The uirnosL consternation now pre- 
vailed. It was nearly dark, but For- 
tescue was known to be an excellent 
swimmer, and startling as the ziccident 
was, they felt certain lie w’ould regain 
the vessel. They could not sec him. 

They listened. They heard the sound 
of his hands and feet. They liailed 
him. An answer was returned, but 
in a faint gurgling voice, and the ex- 
cianiatiuii Oh (toU !'* struck upon 
their cars. In an instant two or three, 
who were expert fwimmers, plunged 
into the river, and swam towards the 
spot whence the exclamation had pro- 
ceeded. One of them was within an 

arm's lengtli of Foriescue : he saw 
him ; he was struggling and buffeting 
the water ; before he could be reach- 
ed, he went down, and his distracted 
friend beheld the eddying circles of 

the wave just over the spot where he 
had sunk. He dived after him, and 
touched the bottom ; but the tide 
inufit have drifted the body onwards,, 
for ii could not be found ! 


They proceeded to one of the near- 
est stations where drags were kept, 
and having procured the necessary ap- 
paratus, they returned to the fatal 
spot. After the lapse of above an 
hour, they succeeded in raising the 
lifeless body of their lost friend. All 

the usual remedies were employed for 
restoring suspended animation; but 
in vain ; and they now pursued the 
remainder of their course to l.iOudon, 
ill mournful silence, with the corpse 
of him who had commenced ilie day 
of pleasure with ihem in llic fulness 
of healih, of spirits, and of life ! Amid 
their severer grief, they could not but 
reflect how soon one of the joyous 
twelve had slipped out of the little 
festive circle. 

The mouths rolled on, and cold iJo- 
ceinber came with all its cheering 
round of kindly grot tings and merrj 
hospitalities : and with it came a soft- 
ened recollection of ilie fate of poor 
Fortcscue; e/cren of the twelve as- 
sembled on tlii^ last day of the year, 
and it was impossible not to feel their 
loss as they sat down to dinner. The 
very irregularity of the table, five on 
one sid(‘, and only four on the other, 
forced the melancholy event upon their 
memory. 

There are few sorrows so stubborti 
asto resist the united infiueDcoofwine, 
a circle of .select frientk, and a season 
of prescriptiM’ gaiety. Fvt.n llio.se 
pinching troubks (*f life, which come 
home to a man's own bosom, will light 
up a smile, iii such moments, at the 
beaming countenances and jocund 
loi'ks of all the re.st of tlie world ; 
while your lueic sympathetic or senti- 
mental distress, gives waj, like the 
inconsolable affliction of a widow of 
twenty, closely besieged by a lover of 
thirty. 

A decorou'i sigh oi tuo, a few be- 
coming ejaculaliuils, and an instruc- 
tive observation upon llit; uncertainty 
of life, made up tlie sum of tcndci 
po.sthumous oHcrings to the uiam fi 
of poor Ck’orgc Fortebcue,'' as they 

proceeded to di.schargc llic ntore im- 
portant duties for which they had met. 
By tlic time the thinl glass of cham- 
pagne had gone round, in addition to 
sundry potations of fine old hock, and 

capital madcira/’ they had ceased to 
discover any thing so very patbetlc*in 
the inequality of the two sides of thr 
table, or so melancholy in their crin 
pled number of eleven. 
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The rest of the evciiing passed off* 
to their hearts' eon tent. Conversation 
was briskly kept up amid the usual 
fire of pun, repartee, anecdote, politics, 
toasts, healths, jokes, broad laughter, 
erudite disquisitions upon the vintage 
of the wines Uiey were drinking, and 
an occasional song. Towards twelve 
o'clock, when it might be observed 
that they emptied tfieir glasses with 
less symptoms of palating the quality 
of what they quaffed, and filled tlieiii 
again, with less anxiety as to which 
bottle or decanter they laid hold of, 
they gradually waxed moral and ten- 
der ; sensibility begun to ooze out ; 
“ poor (xeorge Fortcscue !” was once 
more remembered ; those who could 
count, sighed to think there were 
only eleven of them ; and tliose who 
could see, felt tlic tears conic into their 
eyes, as they dimly noted the inequa- 
lity of the tw'O sides of the table. They 
all agreed, at parting, liow'ever, that 
tliry had never jia^ssed such a hapjiy 
day, eon gratu luted each other upon 
having instituted so delightful a meet- 
ing, and promised to be punctual to 
theirappointment theonsuing evening, 
when they were to celebrate the ricw- 
ycar, whose entrance* tlicy liad wel- 
comed in huinpcrs of claret, as the 
watchman bawled past twelve be- 
neath the window. 

They met accordingly ; and their 
aiety wuh without any alloy or draw- 
ack. It was only the ///>■/ time of 
their assembling, after the death of 
" poo»' (Tcorgo Fortcscue,'’ that made 
the rirolhi tion of it painful ; for, 
though but a few hours liud iriter\<> 
lied, they now took their seats at the 
table, as if eleven had been their ori- 
ginal number, and as if all Avm- tlure 
that had lieen ever i-xjiectcd to be 
there. 

It is thus in every thing, 'rhe./tr.v/ 
time a man enters a prison— the ^'r.v/ 
book an aiitlior writes — tht\//rst paint- 
ing an artist executes— the /irA-t battle 
a general wins — nay, the time a 

rogue IS lianged, (tor n roltcii rope 
may provide a second performance, 
even of that ceremony, with all its 
singleness of character,) differ incon- 
ceivably from their repetition. 

There is a charm, a spell, a novelty, 
a fresluicss, a delight, inseparable from 
the J7fvf experience, (hanging always 
cxcepteil, bo it remembered, ) which 
no art or circumstance can imx»art to 

the And it is the same m all 


the daiker traits of life. Tliere is a 
degree of poignancy itiid anguish in 
ihQ first assaults of sorrdw, which is 
never found afterwards. Ask tJic 
weeping widow, who, like Niobe 
all tears,” follows lier fifth husband lo 
the grave, and she will tell you lliiU 

first time she performed that mi - 
lancholy office, it was with at lea.st five, 
times more lamentations than she last 
discharged it. In every case, it is 
simply that the first fine edge of our 
feelings has been taken off, and that 
it can never he restored. 

vSeveral years bad elapsed, and oiir 
eleven friends kept up their double 
anniversaries, as they might aptly 
enough be called, witn scarcely any 
perceptible change. But, alas ! there 
came one dinner at last, which was 
darkcneil by a calamity they never ex- 
pected to witness, for on that very 
day, their friend, companion, brother 
almost, was hanged ! Yes! Stephen 
Howland, the w^it, the oracle, the life 
of their little circle, had, on the morn- 
ing of that day, forfeited his life upon 
a public scaffold, for having made one 
single stroke of his pen in a -wrong 
place. In other words, a bill of ex- 
change which passed into his hands 
for L.700, passed out of it for L.1700 ; 
he having drawn the important little 
prefix to the hundreds, and the bill 
being paid at the binker’s without ex- 
amining the, words of it. The forgery 
was discovered, — brought home to 
Howland,-— and though the greatest 
interest ustd to obtain a remission 
of the fatal penalty, (the particular 
female favourite of the prime ministi r 
himself interfering,) poor Stephen 
Howland was hanged. Every body 
pitied him ; and nobody could till why 
he did it. lie was not jioor ; he was 
not a gambler ; he was not a specula- 
tor ; but phrenology settled it. I'he 
organ of (irquisitiveness was discover- 
rd in his head, after his execution, 
large as a jiigeon's egg. He could nor, 
help it. 

It would be injustice to the ten to 
say, that even wine, friendship, and v, 
inerrv season, could dispel the gloom 
which pervaded this dinner. It w.*is 
agreetl beforehand, that they should not 
allude to the distressing and melancho- 
ly theme ; and having thus interdict- 
ed the only thing which really occu- 
pied all their thoughts, the natural 
consi queiici* w.is, that silent confem- 

pUtion.took the place of dismal dif»- 
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fourse ; aini iht\y bOjiaraUil long before 
ini^Iniglit. An embarrassing restraint, 
indeed, pervaded the little conversa- 
tion which grew up at intervals. The 
champagne was not in good order, but 
no one liked to complain of its being 
rojit/. A beautiful painting of Van- 
dyke which was in the room, became 
a tojne ot* dip^'ussion. They who 
thought it wushnmfin a bad place, 
shrunk from saying so ; and not one 
vfutured to spi-ak of tlir of 

ihuL great master. Their host W'as 
having the ihuiLof liU house n paired, 
and at any other time he would have 
eautioned ihen-j wlieii they went away, 
a.-i the night v. as \eiy daik, to take 
cure ol' the ; but no, they 

might iiave stumbled right and left 
ncfbveiie would have pronounced that 
word, or told tliem not to /or///,- their 
iU'rkn. One, in ]>artieular, t*ven ab- 
stained Iroin using his customary 
phrase, this is a drop of gootl wine 
and another forbore to congratulate 
the frkhd who sat next him, and who 
liad been married since lie last saw 
bini, because he %vas accustomed on 
ruch occ/asions to employ ligurativt‘ 
language, and talk of th<j holy naosc of 
wedlock. 

Some fifte< n year'? had now glided 
away since the Lite uf jioor Howland, 
and the ten remained ; but the steal- 
ing hand of time liad writien .sundry 
ehangir in most Ic'eibiC characters. 
Jlaveu Jocks had birnui'.' gi-j/zU-d — 
two or three heads hud iioi ju many 
locks altogether as may be reckoned 
in a walk ol' h.df a mile ulong the l;e- 
geni’s f 'anal — one was aetuali} co\er- 
td witli a hrowii uig — the ert>w V-fex-t 
were visible in the coiiirr of the cyt* — 
good old port and warm madelra car- 
ried it a;'c'iinst hock, claret, red bur- 
gundy, anel chump ignc — su ws, hash- 
es, ’Old r.jgoin?., grew into la\our — 

rrii'Us were lardy called for lo relish 

the clnrse alter din iK-r— coin crsalion 

was less boisterous, and it luriitd 
clrndy upon pollt^<^ and die j tale of 
the funds, or ihevului’ oi huided jiro- 
pertv— apologii wtu made lui co- 
ining in diick fcisot.s jind warm rdoek- 
ings — the doors and windows were 
more carefully inovided with list and 
sand- bags— the tire more in re/juest — 

and a (juiet game of whist tilled up 
the hours that were tvoiit to be devo- 
ted to drinking, singing, and riotous 
incrrimciit. Two rubbers, a cup of 
eolbc, and at boxiic by eleven oVlotk. 


was the usual cry, when the lifth or 
sixth glass bad gone round after the 
removal of the cloth. At parting, too^ 
there was now a long ceremony in the 
hall, buttoning up grcat-coats, tying 
on woollen -comforters, fixing silk- 
handkerchiefs over the mouth and up 

to the ears, and grasping sturdy walk- 
ing-canes to support unsteady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and 
death had indeed been busy. One had 
been killed by the overturning of the 
mail, in w}nch he had taken his place 
in order to be jin'sent at tin? dinner, 
having purchasi*d an estate in JMon- 
luoutbshirc, and retin d thither with 
his family. Another liad umltirgone 

the terrific operation for the stone, 
and expired beneath the knife — a tliird 
hod yielded up a broUni spirit two 
years after the loss of an only- survi- 
ving and heloved daiighur— a fourth 
was carrieil off in a few' days by a 
rhokra morhn.s — a fifth bad bnatlicd 
his last the verv morning he olilained 
ajudgment in his favour by iht* Lord 
('hancellor, wliich had cost biai Ins 
last shilling nearly to get, and whicli, 
after a litigation oi’ eighteen years, de- 
clared him the rii.ditful possessor of 
tell thousand a-yoar, — ten minutes af- 
tfj he was no more. A siMh had yie- 
liftlied by the luiid of a midnight as- 
sassin, who broke into his bouse for 
plunder, and sacrificed tlu' owikt oT 
ir. as be graspt/1 convulsively abumlle 
ol I'xclKiiucr bills', which tlu* robber 
was drawing from beneath his jiillow 
wluTC lie knew they w^ere ('very night 
placed for bcttir security. 

Kour little old men, of wiihered ap- 
pearance aiul (l( crepit walk, with crack- 
ed voices, and dim, ray less eyes, sat 
down, by tlie im rcy of Heaven, 
tiny theinselvey triiuulously decla- 
led,) to cclebiiite, for tbelifiieth time, 
thr fjfst day of <he year ; lu observe 
lilt' frolic eompaci, which, half a cen- 
tury heiorc, they had entered into at 
tin Star and darter at liichmond I 
ih'giit were iu their giaves ! 'Lhe four 
tliMi remained stooil upon its confines. 
Yet tin’}' chirped cheerily over their 
gIu.Sa, though tlicy could scarcely car- 
ry it to their liji'^, if more than half 
full ; uiid eracked tlieir joken, though 
they uiticulated their words with dif- 
fieulty, and heard each other with 
still greater difficulty. They mum- 
bled, they chattered, they laughed, (if 
a soit of strangled wheezing might be 
calltd a laugh) ; and wlieu the wines 
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fic'nt their icy blood in wanner pulse 
through their veiiib, they talked of 

their past as if it were but a yesterday 
that liad slipped by thcnij — and of 
their future, as if it were a busy cen- 
tury that lay before them. 

They were just the number for a 
quiet rubber of whist ; and for three 
Buccessive years they sat down to one. 
The fourth came, and then their rub- 
ber was played with an open dummy ; 
a fifth, and whist was no longer prac- 
ticable ; two could play only at crib- 
bage, and cribbage was the game. But 
it was little more than the mockery of 
)liiy. Their palsied hands could hard- 
y hold, or their fading sight distin- 
guish, tlic cards, while their torpid fa- 
culties made them doze between each 
deal. 

At length came the last dinner ; 
and the survivor of the twelve, upon 
whose licad four score and ten winters 
liad showered their snow, ate his so- 
litary meal. It so chanced that it was 
in his house, and at his table, they 
had celebrated the first. In his cellar, 
loo, had remained, for eight and fifty 
years, the bottle they had then un- 
corked, rc-corked, and wliioh he w'as 
that day to uncork again. It stood 
beside him. With a teeble and reluc- 
tant grasp hc‘ took the frail memo- 
rial” of a youthful vow ; and for a mo- 
ment memory was faithful to her of- 
fice. She threw open the long vista 
of buried years ; and his Iieart travel- 
led through them all; Their lu.sty 


and blitheBomc spring, — their bright 
and fervid summer, — their ripe and 
temperate autumn,— their chill, but 
not too frozen winter. He saw, as in 
a mirror, how, one by one, the laugh- 
ing comiianions of that merry hour, at 
Kichnioud, had dropped into eternity. 
He felt all the loneliness of his condi« 
tion, (for he had eschewed marriage, 
and in the veins of no living creature 
ran a drop of blood wliosc source was 
in his own) ; and as he drained the 
glass which he had filled, to the 
memory of those who were gone,” the 
tears slowly trickled down the deep 
furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part of 
his vow, and he prepared himself to 
discharge the other, by sitting the 
usual number of liours at his desolate 
table. W'ith a heavy heart he resign- 
ed himself to the gloom of his own 
thoughts— a lethargic sleep stole over 
him — his head fell upon his bosom— 
confused images crowded into his 
mind — ho babbled to himself — was 
silent — and when his servant entered 
the room, alarmed by a noise which 
he heard, he found his master stretch- 
ed upon the carpet at the foot of the 
casy-chair, out of which be had slip- 
ped in an aj>oplectic fit. He never 
bpokc again, nor once opened his eyes, 
though the vital spark was not extin 
till the following day. And this was 

tile LAST MNNEu! 

M. 
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]M 11) NIC, HI ! and silence deep! 

'file air is till’d w^ith sleep, 

Wnli the stream's whisper and the citron’s breath ; 

The fixed and solemn stars 
Gleam thro' my dungeon-bars — 

Wake, rushing winds ! this breczeless calm is death ! 


* Pietro Mulicr, called II Tcrapcsta, from his surprising pictures of storms. Ilis 
compositions,’* says Lanzi, “ inspire a real horror, presenting to our eyes death-devoted 
Rbips overtaken by IcmpcstB and darkness, fired by lightning, now rising on the moun- 
tain-waves, and ug.ain submerged in the abyss of ocean.” During an imprisonment of 
fi\e ye.iis in Denoa, ihu pictures which he painted in his dungeon were niurkcd hy 

additional poi\cr and gloom.— ,Si’cc LanaVs Wstorif of fi undated hj 



Thf Storm^'PainUr if? hit Dungeon, 

Ve watcb-flres of the ekiefi I 
The stillness of your eyes 
Looks too intensely thro' my trouble'd soul ; 

I feel tliis weight of rest 

An earth-load on my breast— 

Wake, rushing winds, awake ! and dark cloudsi, roll 

I am your own, pour child, 

O ye, the fierce and wild 
And kingly tempests ! Will ye not arise ? 

Ilear the bold Spirit's voice. 

That knows not to fejoicc. 

But in the peal of your strong harmonic ! 

By Rounding Ocean-waves, 

And dim Calabrian caves. 

And flashing torrenta, 1 Have been yom male ; 

And with the rocking pines 
Of the olden Apennines, 

In your dark path fearless and tlau - ! 

Vour lightnings were as rods 
That Emote the deep abodes 
Of thought within me, and the streatn gii'^h'd Tfec ; 
("ome, that my soul again 
May swell to burst its chain — 

Bring me the music of the swecpiiei: sea ’ 

Within me dwells a flame. 

An eagle? caged and tame, 

'J’ill caird forth by the harping of the blast ; 

Then is its triumph's hour, 

It springs to suddon power, 

As mounts the billow o'er the quivering mast. 

Then, then, the canvass oVr, 

W'ith hurri(‘d band I pour 
'J’lie Java-floods and gusts of ray owui soul ; 
Kindling to fiery life 
Dreams, worlds, of )»ietured striO' ; — 

Wake, rushing wimL, uw.ike ? and dark 

Wake, rise ! — the reed may bend, 

The trembling leaf desctuid. 

The forest branch give way before youi iiiight ; 

But 1, your strong compecM, 

Cull, Kijiiiiiioii, wait yon hert 

Viiswcr, my Spirit, answer! tStonn and Nigli» ’ 
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When winds were wailing round me. 

And Day, with closing eye, 

R'cpcd from beneath the Bullen clouds. 

Of pale November’s sky,— 

In downcast meditation. 

All silently 1 stood. 

Gazing the wintry oceairs 
Unbounded barren dootl. 


A place more wild and loni ly 
SVah nowhere to ];e seen ; 

The caverned sea-rocks hcvtled o er 

The billows rushing green ; 

Tl»(‘re W'as lu) sound from auglit around 
Save, 'mid the eebuitig caves, 

Tlie plashing and the dashing 
Of melancholy waves. 

Iligii 'mid the lowering waste of sky. 

The grt’\ gulls flew in swarms ; 

>\ruh far beneath, the brine upheaved 

'rile sca-tveed’s tangly arms ; 

'[’lu- face of nature iu a pall 
Dirn-sbiomlcd seem’d to be, 

As silently I listen’d there 
Tile dirges of tlie sea. 

1 . 

In twilight’.'^ shadowy scowling. 

Not far remote, there lay 
An old dim smoky sea-port. 

Within a sheltered bay ; 

'rhrough far-back g*, n ( ration b 
I ts blackciiM j>iles bad Flood, 

And, though the abode of human things-. 
It looked like solitude ; — 


Of lifeless solitude- il si^akc. 

And silence, and decay ; 

( if old, wild times departed ; 

Of beings pass’d away ; 
f)f loiK-ly vessels beating up 
Against the whelming breeze ; 

Of tempest- Stricken mariners. 

Upon the pathless seas. 

c. 

I thought of venerable men. 

Whose dust lies in their graves ; 
Who left that now deserted port. 
To breast the trampling waves ; 
How, in their shallops picturesque, 
lino wed, they drifted forth ; 

by the one bright star, 
Inat poiii\K #v»p storinv North. 
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7 . 

Atul liow, wild} swept the tempest- blasts 
Along the groaning earthy 
Pale widow's with their orphans 
Would cowir beside the hearth^ 

All sadly thinking on the ships^ 

That, buffeting the breeze. 

Held but a fragile plank, betwixt 
Their sailors and the seas ! 


H. 

Vet how, on their returning, 
Sucli wondrous tales tht'y told, 
Of birds with rainbow plumages, 
And trees with fruits of gold ; 
Of perils in the wilderness, 
Ilcsidc the lion's den ; 

And huts beneath the palm-trees, 
Wliere dwelt the painted men. 


9 . 

‘Mid melancholy fancies, 

My spirit loved to stray 
Pack tlirough the mists of hooded Kid, 

Lone wandering far away ; 

When diin-cyed Superstition 
Upraised her eldrich croon, 

And Witches held their orgies 
Pencath the waning moon. 

10 . 

Yes ! through Tradition's twilight, 

To days hath Fancy flown, 

When Caiiinorc, i>r when Kenneth, dree'd 
The Celts' unea«iy crown ; 

When men were Ix'arded 6avag(!S, 

An UTionlightcii’d horde, 

'Mid which gleamM Cunning's scapuluirc, 

And War's uiLsliriiiking sword. 

i 1. 

And, in their rusty hauberks, 

Throng’d past the plaidcd bands ; 

And slanting lay the Norsemen's k<TK 
On Ocean's dreary sands ; 

And, in the inourlands dreary. 

The cairn, with lichens grey, 

Mark’d whore tlteir souls shriek’d forth in blood. 
On Puttie's iron day. 

IVJ. 

Waned all these trfinccd visions;— 

Put, on my pensive sight, 

Pcinaiii’d tlie old dim sea-port, 

Peneath the scowl of niglu ; 

Tlic aea-rnews from their island chiL 
Had left the homeless sky ; 

And to the dirges of the blast 
The wild seas made re}>ly. 

12 
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The boy shall be called Anni- 
bal !" exclaimed Walstein, a young 
painter resident in Nuremburg, as he 
snatched his sleeping tirst-borii from 
the mother's arras, and strained him 
with rapturous delight to his bosom. 
The infant, roused by this sudden 
ciiangc of position, opened a pair of 
I »rge blue eyes upon the happy fa- 
ther, and screamed with terror in his 
vehement embrace. “ Give me the boy, 
Walstein !" exclaimed tin* anxious mo- 
ther, as s!ie hastily extricated the 
fiighleiied infant from her husband’s 
arms, “ Vou men arc miserable nur- 
ses, and should never touch an infant 
uuiler tivelve months old." The little 
Tiestled in her anna, npo-^ed bis 
. ' nb-head upon her bosom, and in 
i.. seconds was asleep again. 

‘'Ml'it bll me, Walstein !" conti- 
nuiil Amelia, what in the name of 
n^*7>df*T can prompt you to call this 
I'.'jnuiml boy by such an ugly name 
..‘1 Am.ibal ? AViiy, it is the name of 
onr :u‘f>.dilv.ur’y bull-dog, and the first 
ov,n »• ol J was that heathen Cartha- 
eeoia:! \vl»o delighted in havoc and 
slauiiJjter. 1 should iievor hear the 
rtiiire without a shudder, and I beg 
you will clioos’ one more suitable for 
the child (5i' ('liristnm paients. For 
insUnee, ooo of tho-*. Scriptural 

names, .Tohn, or Mark, or I.uKe." 

"'Lube, say yvHif'" excialmed the 
painter ; '* iinposiiblc, Amelia ! St 
I oke is the ]»airon-saint of tlie sub- 
!'e c art of paiuting, as St Cecilia ib 
o' music : and t<' call a painter’s child 
atM'r him would be almost as irrcvc- 
r as to name him after tlie great 
" ••’.u.l'T of our laitli. N(* Aim lia ! 
iniMc holy names will not bcv.onie a 
piiiiit'^r’s t)oy ; he must be called after 
f^^ioe one of the; great Italian masters. 
The Annibal I mean is not the Car- 
thageiiiari general, w’ho, by the way, 
was a gieat man ; but the famous 
painter Annibal t^aracci, — that great 
and glorious artist, who, in conjunc- 
tion with his brothers, roused Italian 
art from the death-like torpor and 
darkness which had succt'cdcd the me- 
ridian effulgence of Uadaelle and Ali- 
chel Angelo. How often 1 liave ga- 
zed on and copied the great achieve- 
ments of the Caracci at Bologna, and 
even wept as I compared my tame and 
feeble drawings with the iinmeasura. 
Voi. XXV. 


bly surpassing power and science of 
the great originals. Can you wonder, 
my Amelia ! that I should venerate 
the man whose resolutt; perseverance 
revived and invigorated the Italian 
schools, and to wliose admirable de- 
signs I am mainly imli-bted for my 
proficiency in art ? I will, neveribe- 
Ifss, to please you, abandon iny inten- 
tion of calling our first-born after 
him. What think you of Bartolo- 
meo ?” 

I prefer it to Annibal," said Amc- 
*lia, because it was the name of one 
of the holy apostles ; but it is so long 
that every one would call the boy 
Bart. No, Walstein ! he is a beau- 
tiful fellow, and I am deleriiiined that 
he bhall Inave a beautiful name." 

What name can be more imposing 
than Bartolomeo?” replied the paint- 
er ; ancl what elevated associations 
are connected with it ! Only think of 
ihos.- ^ n.at masters, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Bartolomeo Uamenghi, and Bartolo- 
meo Schidone, whose works are full 
of sublimity and devotion, and glo- 
riously coloured. What a constella- 
tion of greatness, and what an enno- 
bling distinction to be named after 
them !” 

All this may be very true,” retort- 
ed the smiling mother, but the name 
is, and ever will be, an ugly one. If 
our hoy must bear a painter’s name, 
why not call him Guido, or Julius ?" 

True, Amelia! Guido Beni and 
.lulio Uouiano were able artists; hut 
1 class my Annibal and the Bartolo- 
meos far above them.” 

But why attach such importance 
to a name ?” resumed his wife. “ How 
many men have worn distinguished 
mimes, and disgraced them by vice 
anu folly !” 

And yet a good name is a point 
of vital importance," replied the tena- 
cious Walstein. ** Nonien et omen, 
said the Homans, and in this saying a 
fine morality is conveyed. The youth 
who wears a great man’s name will be 
naturally solicitous to prove himself not 
unworthy of it, or, at least, he will 
endeavour not to dis^ace it. With 
this view my good father called nie 
after the iinmortul Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, and that great and accomplished 
man has been through life my polar 

star, as well as my guardian angel, 
G 
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when exposed, at the perilous age of 
twenty, to tlie licentious allurements 
of Italy. Without his guidance, tny 
Amelia ! not even my plighted faith 
to you would have shielded me from 
the dangers of opportunity, and the 
syren spells of Italian beauty. And 
are there not evil uuines, which, by pa- 
rity of reasoning, might exercise a ma- 
lignant influence ? If, for instance, wc. 
ivere to christen the boy Judas, should 
we not stamp him a traitor ? Or if’ 
Nebuchadnezzar, should wc not sow 
the seeds of those wicked propensities 
which brought down such awful pu- 
iiibhinent on the Assyrian 

Nonsense !” exclaimed the laugh- 
ing Amelia ; you must be either su* 
perstitious, or dreaming, to suggest 
Bucli horrible possibilities. But se- 
riously, Walstein ! — if this dear little 
fellow must be called after a great 
paiDter, why not choose the musical 
and gentle name of him whom you 
call dhe prince of painters, and never 
mention without impassioned and de- 
vout enthusiasm 

** Hah ! my beloved Amelia !*’ cried 
the painter, embracing her, I coulil 
almost kneel and worsiiip you for the 
glorious thought, ^’ou mean that ex- 
alted being, that aiig(d in the guise of 
man, who ajipeared for a sliort season 
on earth to adprn his country and im- 
prove mankiiKl ; — you mean the saint- 
ed and immortal Uaflaellc.*' 

Of whom else could I sprak with 
such veneration jcjilictl the pleased 
and agitated Amelia. 

Angelic sjiirit I” exclaimed tl»c 
enthusiastic Walstein, with upraised 
eyes and folded hands, ** wilt thou 
pardon the presumption of an humble 
votary, who dares to dignify his first- 
born with thy glorious and inspiring 
name 

“Aiigcls frown not on those who 
love them,” said his smiling wife, us 
she approached tlie cradle of her sleep- 
ing infant. She breathed a mother's 
gentle kiss upon his white forehead, 
and whispered, with tearful cniotioii. 
Dear innocent ! thy name is Raf- 
faelle." 

On the following morning, Wal- 
stein was early at his easel, and so deep- 
ly absorbed in his work, that he was 
unconscious of the presence of his wife, 
who opened and searched successively 
all the drawers of his writing-desk. 

As she closed the last, she exclaimed 
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with a deep sigh, Alas ! there is not 
even a copper coin. Wliat will be- 
come of us Then approaching the 
easel : “ Dear Leonardo ! excuse my 
interruption,” said hhe, “ but I must 
ask you one question. Have you no 
moiiVy?" Without raising his eyes 
from the canvass, the artist replied, 
“ No, dear wife ! not a penny ; but 
this promising picture w'ill he finished 
in a very lew days ; and, if sold for .'i 
third of its value, will yield us twen- 
ty ducats." 

But meanwhile," said Amelia, 

we have neillier food, nor means 
procme any.” 

- liiagerly pursuing his work, tiu' 
painter replied, Why not pledge 
Boinethiiig at the pawnbroker’s ?" 

“ Alas !” died his wife, “ what can 
we pledge ? Kvory article of clothing 
and furnitiirc, save tho.se o! iniinediate 
necessity, has been long since pled- 
ged.” 

** Fvery thing ?” said the painter, 
pausing to reflect. No. Amelia, 
there hangs a good coat of mine. 1'aki' 
it, and let it give security for us a few 
days." 

But con^^idiT a moment, W'al- 
stein !” said Amelia impatiently; ii 
is your only coat, and jf wt pledge it 
you will he u prisoner for want of d(- 
cent clothing to go out in. But whoiv 
is the iiece.'siiy to ])jedge any thing " 
Have you not two fine pictures m yoiu 
bedroom, for \vhie)> you have rc‘fu- 
seil sums that would have su}>|»orted 
US for a tw'tlvenionth ; and has no! 
every article of domestic comfort been 
sacrificed that you might ])reservc 
these jnetures? hniely, Walstein! 
when tlie support, iki\, the very exist- 
ence, of your wife anil child are at 
stake, you will not hesitate to make the 
sacrifice ?” 

The painter paused a niomi nt, and 
but a moment, in painful einharrass- 
ment; then, hastily leaving the room, 
he soon returned with the two pic- 
tures, placed them against the wall, 
and gazed upon them long in silence. 
His cheeks and forclicad were gra- 
dually flushed with crimson, his clear 
grey eye sparkled with unusual fire, 
and the pride of conscious talent light- 
ed up his fine features into glowing 

and eloquent expression ; but sud- 
denly his smooth and oiien brow col- 
lapsed into furrows, his eyes were suf- 
fused with tears, and his lips forcibly 
compressed. ** Oh, my Amelia I” he 
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at length exclaimed, in Korrow too 

great to be controlled;, must I then 
relinquish for ever these beloved pic- 
tures, which cost me such intensity of 
thought and labour ? Must I aban- 
don to sonic tasteless, heartless picture- 
monger these proudest trophies of 
my pencil, which I shall never sur- 
pass, and probably never equal ?*' 

My beloved husband !*' replied 
tlic weeping Amelia, do control 
yourself. The sacrifice is great, but 
It is in compliance with a sacred duty, 
and the recollection will be sweet and 
soothing to you in after-lilc/' 

“ lleliold, niy Amelia !*' said he, 
with returning enthusiasm, that no- 
ble and higb-minded Arria, giving to 
her husband the fatal steel which lias 
pierced her tender Ixisum. How elo- 
quent her look and gesture ! Do they 
not say, ‘Tmtus! it is not painful.'*’ 
and do not the calm and settled pur- 
pose, the aflectionate and high cxeite- 
nient, so finely blt‘udc<l in lierfeatures, 
surjiass all power of language ^ An(l 
now observe, Amelia, that other 
beauteous form, reclining in perfect 
grace and self-oblivion, a penitent and 
weeping IMagdalcn. Her fine eyes 
tlowncast and dim with tears — ^lier 
long unbraided hair fiowing in glossy 
luxuriance over the shoulders and bo- 
som — lier beautiful bands ibldt'd in 
l»rayer. W iih that picture is connect- 
ed tlic reniembraiiee of a generous* 
and superlatively lovely woman whom 
T knew in Florence, and in the per- 
fect features of the ^ragdaleii y<m see 
her portrait, painted from recollection. 

At that time I was largely indebted 
to her patronage, and gratitude for- 
bids me to part with this picture at 
any price.*' 

“ Keep it then !” retorted the rou- 
sed Amelia witli bitterness, and Jet 
your wife and child perish witli hun- 
ger, while you goze upon the naked 
beauties of your Italian syren, once 
too probably your mistress." 

My mistress !” exclaimed the as- 

tonished painter with angry energy ; 

never, Amelia ! Your suspicions are 
false, and do me and that admirable 
woman gross injustice." With these 
words he seized the pictures, and 
hastened from thcapartment. Wliere 
are you going, Walstein ?" called after 
him the repentant wife. To sell 
both the pictures," he shouted, and 
rushed into the street. 

The principal trader in works of 
art at Xuremburg was an aged and 
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^nurious man, who was locked up in 
nis back-shop, and counting his hoard 
of ducats, when Walstein arrived; 
and the impatient artist had to knock 
several times for admission before tlie 
old miser could secure bis treasure and 
unlock his door. Hah ! good morn- 
ing, friend Walstein !*' exclaimed the 
old man as he admitted the painter 
into his sanctuary. ** How are you ? 
Wtll and lively as usual? Ah ! you 
artists are enviable men. You have 
no cares, no difficulties ; your employ- 
ment is all pleasure, and you are sure 
to get well paitl for it. Would that 
Heaven had made me a painter, instead 
of a poor picture-dealer ; often buying 
dear for want of judgment, and selling 
cheap for want of money ; no goo<l 
hits to be made in these mise'rable 
times. Jlut what have you got there, 
eh ? — something good, I dare say," 
continued he, putting on his sjiccta- 
chs. Walstein placed the pictures in 
th** proper light, and told the dealer 
that he w'as compelled by necessity to 
])art with them. At this unguarded 
conun unication, a momentary grin of 
keen delight tlitted over the shaip 
fi'aiurcs of the calculating and heart- 
less dealer, but he made no comment 
except the word, Indeed!” “And 
my object, i)i calling upon you," con- 
tinued the artist, “ is to inquire if 
you will purchase them ?*" 

“ Alas i my worthy friend !" replied 
the cunning trader, “ would you had 
jdatc, or jewels, or any thing but pic- 
tuies to dispose of. Tlicre is no {mr- 
idiasc so ha/ardoiis to a dealer, and in 
these pincliing times there is such a 
Spirit of economy abroad, that nobody 
will buy articles of mere luxury. And 
then, you gentlemen artists give no 
credit — always money down. How- 
ever, if ten ducats will buy the pic- 
tures, 1 will risk that sum to oblige 
you.” 

** Ten ducats!" exclaimed the en- 
raged painter, seizing the pictures. 

You must be mad, old man ! or you 
would not dare to insult me with such 
an offer." 

Stop, my dear sir I" shouted the 
oltl man, as he hobbled to the street- 
door after the hastily-retreating artist, . 
but Walstein was already out of sight 
and hearing. 

“ I never wished evil to any hu- 
man being," muttered the angry painU 

cr to himself as he hurried from the 
shop, “ but at this moment 1 could 
see that old ldlow*s neck broken with 
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pleAsute. Alas !’' continvicd he, mu- 
sing, how wretched is the lot of an 
artist in ttiis world ! His existence » 
a continued struggle with difficulties 
of ere^ lcind«-*with the bitterest de- 
privations ; with the stings of poverty 
and ne^ect ; and, worst of all, with 
the tnaSce and detraction of his com- 
petiton in art. Like the prophets of 
old, a painter obtains, during life, no 
credit in his own countt^ ; and the 
toast valuable portion of his existence, 
whidi, to other men, is a period of 
rewarding labour, is passed by the 
wretched artist in exhausting efforts 
of body and mind, and in sacrificing his 
better judgment to the whims of col- 
lectors and the sordid views of dealers. 
What shall I do exclaimed the 
miserable youth. Shall I return 
home as penniless as I left it ? No ! 
I cannot endure the distress of my 
poor wife, and the cries of that sweet 
nursling, whose sustenance depends 
upon her health and comfort. Al- 
mighty Father ! look down upon me 
with compassion and relief before 1 
utterly despair." 

At this moment a musical voice be- 
hind him called out, Signor Leonar- 
do I** Turning back with surprise, 
he beheld a young female beckoning 
to him from the door of a large hotel. 
** la it possible exclaimed he, has- 
tening to her. You here, Ciabriela ? 
How is your lovely Signora ? Your 
smiles tell me that she is not far dis- 
tant from her favourite attendant Do 
anoouDCO me, Gabriela, without de- 
ky." 

IVhat impatient men yon painter*^ 
are !" exclaimed the laughing fair-one. 
" Who told you that my mistress was 
in Nuremburg 

Walstein could not command words 
to reply, but his flushed cheeks and 
tremblmg lips shewed how deeply he 
was disappointed. “ I will imme- 
diately announce you," said the play- 
ful but sympathizing fille do cham- 
bre. The Signora is in this hotel. 
She saw you from her balcony cross- 
ing the square to yonder picture- shop, 
ana bade me wait liere to intercept 
you wlien you returned, and invite 
you to her presence.** 

You are Heaven's own messenger, 
my pretty Gabriela !" said the delight- 
ed artiat, as be followed up stairs the 
light-hearted Italian girl, who opened 
tlte jdoor of a laige apariment, and an^ 

nounced him. The lorelj and far. 
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famed ringer Cecilia G., still pre-emi- 
nent in grace, but conrideramy thin- 
ner than when he knew her in Flo« 
rence, hastened with a cordial smile 
to greet him. Welcome, most wel- 
come, my good Leonardo !** exclaimed 

this enchanting woman, and invited 
him to a seat by her on the sofa. In 
reply to her kind inquiries into his 
situation and prospects, he told her 
that he was CRtablishcd in his native 

city, that be had married the object of 
his earjy love, and was the father of a 
beautiful boy." 

‘‘ I rejoice to lu ar that you arc a 
happy husband and father,^ rejoined 

the Signora. ‘^The tranquillity of 
mairied life and domestic habits is 
eminently favourable to success in 
your profession, and I expect to si e 
in tliosc two pictures abundant evi- 
dence that the promising student 
has become a painter of the highest 
class. Do favour me with tlie sight 
of them/* 

The features of Walstein betrayed 
deep and singular perplexity at lliis re- 
quest ; but, after moinentary hesita- 
tion, he uncovertd the Dying Arria," 
placed it in tlic proper lignt, and fix- 
fxi a searching lot.k upon th(‘ eloquent 
features of the Signora. 

What a noble picture !” exclaim- 
ed the tasteful Italian, after she had 
gazed with long and growing delight. 

What a grand design ! and what ex- 
ecution ! What truth and depth of 
colouring!" she continued, in tones 
of impassioned enthusiasm. “ Truly, 
Leonardo ! there is magic in that pic- 
ture ; but you would never have 
achieved such a face and form as your 
Arria, had you not lived in Italy, and 
studied the majestic beauty of the Ho- 
man women. I congratulate you sin- 
cerely upon this great and obvious 
improvement. Certainly this picture 
surpasses * all that you accomplished 
in Italy/* 

** Excuse me. Signora," replied the 
painter, “ if I presume to diner from 
you. I jminten one picture in Flo- 
rence, which I class above all subse- 
quent efforts — I mean the Venus Ana- 
dyomene.^* At these words a deep 
blush overspread the fine features of 
the Signora. She made an effort to 
speak, but hesitated ; and Walstein, 
whose eyes were earnestlyjHxed upon 
his picture, resumed,—^* l%e form and 
features of Arria are a comjposition of 
my own, and painted entirely from 
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ideal conceptions ; but tlie Venus/ 
continued he, blushing in his turn, 
was taken from a reality of splendid 
and almost superhuman beauty. Poets 
prize those compositionfi which are 
founded in nature and ennobled by 
art far above the mere imaginative in 
poetiy, and the same rule applies to 
the sister- art of painting. Thus, Dante 
and Michel Angelo, Ariosto and Ti* 
tian, Tasso and Uatikellc, were re- 
spectively animated by the same spi- 
rit ; and their composiuons prove their 
profound knowledge of human and 
external nature, and, at the same time, 
their deep and comprehensive sympa- 
thy. How greatly would all the arts 
benefit were the votaries of each in 
more intimate communion ; but it is 
the calamity and curse of fine art tliat 
its disciples too often want bread. The 
fear of destitution fosters a mean spi- 
rit of detraction, and divides those 
kindred minds, which were intended 
to devrlopc and improve each other" — 

But, iny good Leonardo !" inttT- 
posed the laughing Cecilia, what 
means this excursive rhapsody,— this 
misanthropic display of the shades and 
blemishes of your profession ? Cheer 
up, I pray you, and shew me the other 
picture.'* 

Signora !” replied the painter, in 
great and obvious embarrassment, 
you mubl excuse mt\ 1 cannot — 
flam not, show you that picture." 

Hah ! Tlterc is some mystery 
connected wiili it!" exclaimed the 
Signora. 

There is a mystery," replied Wul- 
stein, and one which nearly concerns 
you." 

Me, Leonardo I” exclaimed the 
excited Italian ; then 1 must and 
will see it.” 

On condition only that you par- 
don my presumption/' said tne young 
artist as ne placed the penitent lilag- 
dalcn before her, and her own exqui- 
site form and features flashed upon 
the ustoiiished Cecilia. Gracious 
Heaven ! it is myself !" exclaimed the 
lovely singer, while her fine counte- 
nance was suddenly flushed with an- 
ger and amazement. “ It is my very 
self,” she repeated, as she compared 
her features in a mirror with tliose of 
the prostrate Magdalen. Leonardo!" 
she continued, with trembling vehe- 
mence, “ why did you paint me in 
that unveiled and meretricious form ? 

Why as a Magdalen ? And how could 
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you aoeomplish it? You miitit have 
basely stolen on my privac?/' Tears 
of indignatioD rollea down ner cheeks, 
ai^ impeded farther utterance. ** Par- 
don me, lovely Signora !" exclaimed 
Walstein, if 1 dared to borrow the 
most perfect of Nature's works to U- 
lustrate a popular subject. Your un- 
rivalled features were engraven on my 
memory, and the ardent ima^gination 
of a young artist easily supplud those 
beauties which your unaffected mo- 
desty concealed. Have not painters, 
too, a professional and inherent right 
to avail thcinstlves of every beautiful 
object in art and nature ? And where 
could 1 find a model so perfect, a com- 
bination of form and feature so ex- 
quisite and rare, as tl)at I have dared 
to employ ?" 

Leonardo !" exclaimed the angry 
Signora, with an incredulous shake of 
her beautiful head, that resem- 
blance is too accurate to be the work 
of memory and imagination. But you 
may yet have cause to rue this bold- 
iiCFS. The just anger of an insulted 
woman is not to be soothed down by 
flattery, and my friend the Earl of C. 
will call to severe account the man who 
has 'dared to expose me to public de- 
rision as a Magdalen. No, Leonardo ! 
1 deny that any artist is privileged to 
trample upon the feelings of others ; 
and, if you would avoid my enduring 
hatred, and the active vcngcunce of 
Lord Ct, you will not hesitate to make 
the only reparation in your power." 

Name your conditions. Signora !" 
replied Walstein, whose consternation 
had rapidly subsided, as he observed 
a lurking smile on the cheek of Cecilia, 
which disarmed her language of its 
terrors, 

Y ou must relinquish, at your own 
price, both these pictures," said she. 

On no other terms can you ever 

hoi>e for mercy.” 

" Then I am pardoned," replied the 
painter. 1 abandon unconditional- 
ly to you and tbe tasteful I^ord C. 
two pictures, which the sordid tra- 
ders of Nuremburg are unworthy to 
possess." 

The Signora opened her writing- 
desk, and put a heavy purse of gold 
into the painter's hands. “ This is on 
account only, Leonardo," said she; “it 
is all I can at present command ; but 
in a few days I shall see Lord C., who 
is now in Lausanne, and surprise him 
with these admirable pictures. Hr 
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often fipeaks of you with warm regard, 
and his fine taste and boundless libe- 
rality are well known to you /' 

I haye indeed good reason to re- 
collect them/' replied the grateful 
artist ; but for these two pictures 
your generosity has already overpaid 

me/' 

** 4nd now, Leonardo, I have a fa- 
vour to request of you/' resumed the 
Signora. ** If your time and engage- 
ments permit, you must paint my 
portrait once more for Lord C. ; but I 
will have no poetical accessaries — no 
attributes— you must paint neither 
Venus nor Magdalen, but simply 
Cecilia G. as slie sits before you. Ere 
long the Earl of C. and I snail part, 
too probably for over. After a long 
and afiectionate. intercourse with this 
high-minded and accorojilislied noble- 
man, my heart droops when 1 look 
forward to our final separation, and I 
think I should find relief in having 
my portrait taken beibre his arrival/' 

While thus speaking, a hectic glow 
flarkciicd the cheek and brow of the 
lovely Italian, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she concluded. 

Name the day and tin* hour, 
Signora! and I will attend you," re- 
plied Wal&tein, with heartfelt Hyin- 
pathy, nor will I intermit until the 
portrait is completed/' 

To-morrow moniiiig, then, *at 
ten," said Cecilia. 

** I will not fail/' replied the paint- 
er, rising to depart. He kissed the 
hand of the lovely Italian, cast a look 
of lingering affection u|K)n liis fa- 
vourite pictures, and hastened iroin 
the apartment to conceal the bitter re* 
gret with which he relinquished them 
for ever. 


About eighteen months before the 
incidents related in the preceding 
pages, Walstein arrived in Florence, 
after a residence of three years at Rome 
and Bologna, where he had succc.*^.sful- 
ursu^ the noble art to which he 
devoted himself from boyhood 
with intense and unceasing ardour. 
In Florence, the spirited designs and 
vigorous execution of this highly-gift- 
ed youth attracted the notice, and, 
eventually, the personal friendship 
and munificent patronage of the Earl 
of C., an English peer of princely for- 
tune, and with a spirit wortliy of his 

wealilh During occasional and pro- 
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traded residence at Florence, this 
nobleman became the idol of the nu- 
merous artists attracted by the fine 
paintings which adorn the City of 
Flowers." Their attachment to him 
was pure and disinterested, and ex- 
cited less by his liberal remuneration, 
than by his passionate devotion to the 
arts, and Ids considerate sympatliy 
with that morbid irritability of tem- 
perament peculiar to all artists. Tii 
the prime of life, and distinguished 
by a figure of commanding height, a 
pre]M)S8essing physiognomy, and a de- 
portment unaffected and manly, the 
Earl needed not the accidents of rank 
and wealth to recommend him to the 
fair sex ; but with instinctive delicacy 
he recoiled from miscellaneous and 
common-place intrigue, and devoted 
himself with fervent, exclusive, and 
long-enduring attachinciil to Cecilia 
G., the most impassioned and intellect- 
ual singer in Italy ; and, in personal 
and mental fascination, the Asi)asia of 
her time, kroin her father, an emi- 
nent phvbician in Bologna, slie had 
derived a comprehensive and Jiiascu- 
line education ; ami, from a Kuinan 
mother, the majestic proportions, the 
classic profile, and the imposing ges- 
ture, winch distinguish the daughttrs 
of the Eternal City." While yet a 
child, she liad devtlojit-d a sinking 
taste ami talent for music ; jind, undi r 
judicious discipline, her voice matured 
with lier growth into a power and 
pathos tihich thrilled every listener. 
Her upper tones were defective, but 
tlic middle and lower notes which 
coinpOKcd her natural voice, were un- 
paralleled in depth and richness ; and 
her exquisite taste taught her to shun 
all needle.ss decoration, anrl to roly 
solely upon the eflect of those firm, 
emphatic, and long-drawn notes, wdiich 
the Italians call “ Fortaineiito tli voce." 

The tender connexion which exist- 
ed between the English nobleman and 
the highly- gifted (.’eeiJia had com- 
menced some years b< fore in Naples, 

and was no secret in Florence. A con- 
viction of the general worthlessness of 
Italian husbands, and a due sense oi 
her own merits, had early establibhed 
in her mind a determination never to 

relinquish her free-agency ; and slic 
had reached the mature age of fivc- 
aiid- twenty without experiencing a 
sentiment more impassioned than 
fiieni1sl»ip, wdun I..ord C., enthralled 
by the dramatic palliod of her perform- 
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ancc in serious operas, ou^ht her ac- 
cjuaiiitancti. The inimitable truth and 
force of her singing, and the classid 
elegance of her deportment, had led 
him to expect an accomplished aud 
high-minded fomale ; but he disco* 
vered in her what he had never yet 
seen combined in woman : a ripened 
andwoll-regulateil understanding; ex- 
quisite discrimination ; a command of 
ancient and modern languages ; a 
iiouiulless opulence oF tliought, (liction, 

and imagery ; and, to crown all, a 
countenance beaming with that trans- 
parency of soul which no beauty can 
equal, and a <leportincnt, dignified, 
f^uceful, and full of womanly IVeling 
and fascination. Tlie externa) cold- 
ness and reserve of Lord and the 
.somewhat rigid discipline lie had hi- 
ther to exercised over Ids feelings, melt- 
ed instantaneously before this con- 
stellation of attractions. His wonted 
taciturnity gave way to an impassion- 
ed and overflowing eloquence ; his 
visit instmsibly extended to several 
hours, and he left thi } Italian >yrcn, 
more deejily entangled in her spells 
than he wits conscious of at the mo- 
ment- 'file following and each suc- 
ceeding day brought a nqictition of 
his visits ; congenial tasies and pur- 
suits rapidly matured their mutual 
prepossession into a warmer feeling; 
and the beautirul Cecilia, disdaining 
marriage, uud cherishing sonic ro- 
mantic visions of tin* golden days of 
IVricles and Aspasia, consented to em- 
bellish the home and the e\istenee of 
the eiuiinoured cail ; .spurning, how- 
ever, all pecuniary arrangenu n's, and 
conditLoniiig only that their connexion 
should he dissoluble at the plea.sure of 
either p.arty. 


A professional engagement brought 
the Signora some years afterwards to 
Florence, where she was joined by the 
earl on his return From a stay of three 
months in England. About tliis pe- 
riod he became acquainted with Wal- 
stein, and found so much to admire in 
the man as well as in the artist, that 
he ^avc the young ivainter a general 
invitation to his table, and purchased 
his works with a liberality which en- 
abled Walstein to pursue his profes- 
sional studies with increased facility 
and succe.ss. 

The young artist was painting one 
morning ^a r.syche, gazing on the 
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sleeping God of Love, and waft so deep* 
ly absorbed in hia work, that he ob* 

served not the entrance of Lord C.» 
who approached the easel, and ^zed 
upon the picture for some time in si- 
lence. “ Walstein,” said he at length, 
** that design is poetical and spirited, 

but the carnation tints of your Psyche 
arc intolerably cold and lifeless. How 
is it that you, who succeed in all other 
subjects, should fail so totally in pour- 
traying the charms of woman ? You 

have surely drawn the female figure 
from plaster and marble only. Tell 
me, honestly, did you never study 
professionally the unveiled proportions 
oi a beautiful woman 

A momentary blusli darkened tin? 
clieek and brow of the young artist, 
and the pride of conscious purity flash- 
ed ill his fine eyes, as he flrmly an- 
swered, “ Never! Why should ] 
corrupt a young and ardent imagi-i 
nation, by copying tlie naked form 
of a leering courtezan ? It is not es- 
sential to success in the nohler de- 
partments of tiiu* art. Nay, more, 
iny lord ! 1 have pledged my faith 
to an innocent and lovely girl in Ger- 
many, and I am proud to say that 
my highest ambition is to meet her ut 
the altar as unsullied ia mind and 
person as she is JierseUV' 

Most virtuous of all modern Quix- 
otes,” (xclaimt’d the less romantic and 
laugliiiig Karl, “ 1 admire your he- 
roism ; but you must excuse me if I 
a.ssert that you v/ill never succeed as 
an historical painter until you step 
ilowii from \oiir stilts. A fine wo- 
man is the gem and iiia.stcrpiece of 
Nature ; and believe me, Walstein, it 
is a delusion or a dream to expect that 
copying from statues and paintings 
w’lil enable you to give life and cha- 
racter to the finest object in creation ; 
— It would be far easier for a poet to 
describe the passion of love without 
any experience of it.” The young art- 
ist stood silent and disconcerted, and 
the earl contiimcxl. I have long 
wished that you should paint for roc 
a Venus rising from the sea; but 
your tame execution of the Psyche con- 
vinces me that, at present, you woultl 
utterly fail in the attempt.” 

This remark roused all the profes- 
sional pride of Walstein, who replied, 
with some asperity, f My attempt 
would probably convince your lord- 
ship of the contrary.” 

'rhe Venus should be the size of 
111 
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life," contiimeil Lord C., coolly, ** and 
the finest woman in Italy should be 
your model. But even with sueh a 

model before you, you could not buc« 
ceed." 

What mean you, my lord ?” ex- 
claimed Wtflstein. *'You allow me 
talent; you tell me that the marble 

coldness of my carnation tints would 
disappear were I to paint from living 
models ; you offer me the finest wo- 
man in Italy as a model, and yet you 
maintain that nevertheless I could not 

succeed !” 

Most certainly I do,** replied the 
Earl with a sarcastic smile. “ Titian, 
Haffkelle, and all the best painters of 
temale beauty, had notoriously in their 

wives or mistresses fine living models 
to draw from. Their passions were 
tranquillized by indulgence, and they 
could gaze upon the charms of woman 
with the steady t'ye and quiet pulse 
essential to an artist. But how are 
you, in the glowing spring of life, to 
maintain the requisite self-possession, 
when exposed for the first time to the 
fuU blaze of naked beauty? Your 
quickened pulses will impair your 
▼Irion, and paralyse your pencil. No, 
Walstein ; before you attempt the 
Aphrodite, you must encounter some 
preparatory discipline ; and, if your 
Teutonic chivalry will not stoop to a 
mistress, why not become a member 
of that society, to which every artist 
in Florence but yourself is so much 
indebted ? Why not study nature in 
the Halls of Anacreon ?*’ 

“ What, my lord !" cxcl timed the 
artist, do you counsel mo, a betroth- 
ed man, and pletlged by a tie sacred 
as marriage itself, to frequent that 
temple of impurity ?** 

** Say rather," replied the Earl, 
that unrivalled pantheon of grace 
and beauty, which, if supported and 
not abused, will do more for the arts 
than all the picture and statue ci- 
leries in Europe. As to its impurity, 
it is taken for granted, but it has never 
been proved; and 1 maintain, that to 
the pure in mind, that unparalleled 
exhibition is as morally correct as it is 
classically appropriate and beautiful. 
It was established solely to benefit the 
students of Jlfic art, and so absolute is 
the decorup observed in the halls of 
painting and statuary, that even a fe- 
male artist, with any strength of mind, 
would feel no consciousness of impro- 
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raiety if introduced there. The Greek 
dances are conducted with similar de- 
corum ; but of the concluding ban- 
quet 1 can say pothing, because I 
never witnessed it. At this season 
the artists and their patrons hold their 
meetings thrioc a week, and if you 
will become a member, a regular at- 
tendance for tliree weeks will enable 
you to commence my Aphrodite with 
a steady hand." 

** Why not commence this very 
clay replied the painter ; your 
lordship has too little confidence in my 
self-possession. You are a man of the 
world, and you cannot appreciate the 
immense power wliicli a virtuous at- 
tachment exercises over a well-regu- 
lated mind. I seek not the danger 
you would expose me to ; but, to ob- 
lige you, I am willing to encounter iL" 

After a pause of reffeetion. Lord C. 
exclaimed, "‘Be it so, Walstein! I 
will afford you an opportunity to con- 
vince me that I have under-rated your 
sedf-comnmnd. Come to me an hour 
before sunset this evening. Drawing 
materials 1 have in abundance, and 
the model shall be in attendance.’* 

At the appointed hour the young 
artist arrived at the hotel of Lord C., 
whom ho found with a bottle of Cy- 
prus wine before him. The Earl fill- 
ed the glasses, challenged Walstein to 
drink, and conversed for some mi- 
nutefi uj>on general topics. At length 
he rose, and said, “ Walstein I tliere 
is about you a lofty and chivalrous 
sense of honour, which justifies the 
singular confidi nee 1 am about to re- 
pose in you. I feel assured that you 
will never reveal the incidents of this 
evening; but, as 1 still tloubt your 
boasted self-dominion, I request your 
pledge of honour that you will not 
utter a word while you gaze upon the 
model, and that you will not suffer 

your admiration to get the better of 
your discretion." 

The painter gave the required 
pledge, not without some feeling of 
wounded pride, and Lord C. quitted 

the apartment to make some prepara* 
tory arrangements. Walstein emptied 
the goblet before him, and, with a ri- 
sing pulse, paced up and down the 
room until the earl returned, and 
signed to him to follow. They pro- 
ceeded through a suite of empty apart- 
ments into a small matted ante-room, 
where stood an easel with canvass and 
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drawing; inalcrials. Before nn opr^n 
doorway, loading into an iunor apart* 

inentj was suspended in thick folds a 
curtain of dirk damask, in which 
wore two apertures, not easily discern- 
ible, but large enough for tlie eyes to 
observe through tiiem any objects in 

the inner-room. Lord C. pointed to 
the apertures in the curtain, placed a 
finger on his lips in token of silence, 
and left th<* painter alone. With a 
beating heart Walstein applied his 

eyes to the curtain, and beheld the 
magnificent form of Cecilia G. reclin- 
ing on a (Grecian couch in the drapery 
and attitude of (Correggio's penitent 
iVIagdalen. Her tine lieinl was sup- 
ported by an arm of roundotl and per- 
fect symmetry ; her dark eyes, down- 
cast and full of iiielanclioly lustre, 
were intently on a book, and her 
redundant hair fell in glossy undula- 
tions over her shoulders and bosom, 

“ concealing half, while it adorned the 
whole." Her only garb wa.s an ample 
slnwl of daric-bl:* 'Silk, folded around 
her majoHtlo person, which it conceal- 
ed from beit‘W the bosom to the lower 
part of tlu’ leg, wliere it betrayed to 
view the finely moulded feet and an- 
kles. 

I^ord (J. now entered her apartment, 
placed himself before an easel, and 
began to sketch tlie brilliant form of 
his lovely model. When, my Ceci- 
lia," saitl he, “ will you gratify my 
long and ardent wish to behold that 
incomparable figure in the attitude of 
the Ah'dicean Wnus?" 

** Voiir mania for the arts puts my 
affection lor you to a si'vere lest," re- 
plied the blushing and reluctant Sig- 
nora. But, if it must be so, and on 
eonditiou that you never again e,vact 
a Raerifiee of this nature, 1 will at 
once oblige you. L.eavi‘ tlu room, and 
return in a few minutes." 

Lord C. iuimediately retired, and 
the agitated ]).iinler beheld, ere long, 
the beautiful Itaiian rise with an audi- 
ble sigh of ivlucLance from the couch, 
unwind the silken shawl, uiul stand 
before him, as Eve appeared to Adam 
when be woke. She then stepped 
upon a pedestal, and assumed the at- 
titude of the statue which enchants 
the world." The setting sun threw^ 
its golden radiance through the half- 
closed Venetian blinds, and diffused a 
rich glow of light around the brilliant 
and matchless proportions of this love- 
ly woman. In luxuriant symmetry of 
Vok. XXV. 
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form she fully equalled the rirecjan 
Venus of the Florence gallery ; hut, in 
the charactoT of the head and profile, 
and in the proportions of the arms and 
hands, the AJedicean goddess must 
have yielded the golden apple to a ri- 
val, whose bright and perfect form 
would have dimmed the lustre of 
marble fresh from the hand of Phidias. 
Giddy with emotion, the excUctl art- 
ist forgot for some moments tlie ob- 
ject lor which his patron liad placctl 
him at this post of peril. Recollect- 
ing himself, he seized a pencil, and at- 
tempted to sketch the outline of the 
dazzling figure ; hut his trembling 
hand refused ohtdletice to his will, 
and, after some vain attempts to trace 
a steady line, he threw the pencil on 
the matted floor, and, again looking 
through tlie fatal aperture.s, gazed 
upon the beauty of the blushing and 
agitated model until his senses wan- 
dered. Breathing in delirious ra])tiirc 
the words, “ divine Aphrodite I" he 
rai.sed his hands to remove the envious 
curtain, and would have rushed for- 
war/1 to kneel and w'orship at the feet 
of this caul) iy goddess, when he w as: 
&utldv.iiiy withheld by a powerFul 
grasp, au<l, turning round, encountt'r- 
t d the lightning glance of the indig- 
nant Lord C. Madman ! what 
would you ?" whispered the angry 
Karl. I.s this your boasted sclf-pos- 
scKbion ? Is tills your pledge of silenci^ 
and discretion ? Do you not see the 
utter folly of your chivalrous preten- 
sions 

Afy lord," replied the boA’ildereil 
youth in an agitated whisper, I am 
not sufiicieiitly collected to answer you 
either rationally or respectfully. Eor 

to-day, excuse me," he added, (putting 
hastily the apartment and the house. 

'riie potent wine of Cyprus had 
fired liis blood ; the seductive image 
of Cecilia still danced before his cye.s, 
and the slinging reproaches of the ir- 
ritated E'trl still smarted in his cars, 
us he staggered like one intoxicated 

along the street. Hastening to the 
polite della Trinita, he leaned over the 

S et to inhale the cool breezes 
I played at sunset on the waters 
of the Arno, and endeavoured, by 

strenuous recollections of his Amelia, 
and of her artless and confiding at- 
tachment, to neutralize the dangerous 
poison which glowed in every vein. 
But the attemi»t W'as fruitless : feel- 
ings, which liis pure and well regula- 
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teJ habits had hitherto kept domant, 
»uw spurned all control ; end tlie un« 
happy youth, cursing his own weak« 
ness, and the kindly meant but dan« 
gerous sophistry of his patron, hasten- 
ed from the bridge at night- fall, and 
proceeded homewards, in hopes that 
sleep would restore his lost tranquillity. 
Passing the church of Santa Maria de 
Piore, he was stopped hy Ulric Bran- 
caglio, a German of Italian origin, and 
a sculptor of considerable talent, but 
licentious and eccentric in his habits, 
and of an irritable and morbid temper- 
ament. Tlie lamps of a slirined Ma- 
donna threw their light upon the fea- 
tures of Walstein, and revealed his 

agitation to the sculptor, whose wont- 
ed reserve and misanthropy had yield- 
ed to the influence of wine, and a con- 
vivial party which he had just quitted. 

Hah, Walstein !'* he exclaimed, 

seizing the painter’s hand, and gazing 
earnestly upon his flushed checks, 
** what adventure has ruffled that in- 
nocent face of thine ? and this gallop- 
ing pulse — what means it ? Gome, he 
honest, and confess that this warm 
climate disagrees with thy northern 
chivalry. You live too much alone, 
Walstein ! and you have yet to learn 
that solitude nourishes the passions, 
while society dissipates and relieves 
them. Come along with me, my dear 
fellow ! 1 promise you a glorious 

evening, and a Kssou in drawing, 
worth all tlie schools in Italy put to- 
gether.” 

The Still dreaming and half- consci- 
ous Walstein heard without compre- 
hending the sculptor's words, and suf- 
fered himself to be led unresistingly 
along several streets, until they stop- 
ped at a low door in a narrow and ob- 
scure court, the mean dwellings in 
which were overtopped by a range of 
noble houses near uie river, firan- 
^lio pulled a bell-handle three times 
in quick succession ; a wicket in the 
door was opened, and a voice within 
exdbumcd, “ Who rings ?” 

** A son of Anacreon," replied the 
sculp tor, in an audible whisp^. Wal- 
stein started at the word, and would 
have retreated, but his exhilarated 
companion dragged him into an arch- 
ed and dimly lighted passage, and the 
massive door closed immediately be- 
hind them. ** Trust me, Walstein,” 
said tho sculptor, leading him with 
rapid step along the passage, ** you 
will leave this house a happier man 
and abetter artist than you came into 
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it ; and I pledge myself,” he continu- 
ed, to tlie still unwilling youth, ** that 
you shall leave it when you like.” 

Controlled by the vehemence of 
Brancaglio, the yielding painter suflbr- 
ed himself to be conducted to the foot 
of a narrow staircase, which brought 
them to the ground floor of a large and 
elegant mansion. Ascending a spaci- 
ous flight of marble stairs, adorned 
witli niches and statues, they entered 
an apartment of mo<lerate dimensions, 
and coated with red silk drapery, ex- 
tending in rich folds from the lofty 
cieling to the floor. An immense 
chandelier, the numerous lamps of 
which were shaded with ground glass, 

threw a flood of light over this tent- 
like apartment, in wliich Walstein 
found some opulent patrons of fine art, 
and all the painters and sculptors of 
Florence, assembled in animated con- 
verse. The sound of a bell w^as heard, 
and immediately a dead silence reigned 
throughout the assemblage. Again the 
bell sounded ; the silken drapery, 
which had apparently formed the li- 
mits of the room, was gathered to the 
cieling with magical celerity, and the 
astonished Walstein found himself in 
a magnificent rotunda, and surround- 
ed by a spectacle of classic and unpa- 
ralleled beauty. On ajjpropriatc pe- 
destals in the successive niches of this 
pantheon of fine art, stood living and 
ivrfect motlels of the tincst female 
groups, and statues of ancient and 
modem date, while the ricli amber 
light which streamed down upon them 
from the shaded lamps invi‘sled every 
figure with tl»e tint of n>arble, and 
completed the illusion. The celebra- 
ted Venus Callipyga, of the I’.irncsc 
gallery at Naples, was personified by 
a tall and magnificent Uoirian, who 
fully equalled her marble prototype in 
the brilliant and voluptuous plenitude 
of her charms. The Medicean Venus ; 
the two kneeling goddesses of the Va- 
tican ; the French Venus of Arles ; 
the lofty Diana, and fawn of the 
Louvre gallery ; and the Graces, hold- 
ing each a golden apple, and grouped 
after a picture of IlitfFaellc in the Bor- 
ghese collection, were reprc*?ented with 
beautiful accuracy. On the opposite 

sideof therotunda stood the well-chisel- 
led, but tneagn, half-dTCssed, and af. 
fected grou[» and statues of Canova. 
His Venus, two Ballerine, his Hebe, 
and Graces, were personified by more 
youthful females, whose slender limbs 
and undeveloped forms contrasted dis« 
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advantageously with the natural ease 
and dignity, ihc rounded, full, and 
perfect symmetry of the antique. The 
draperies were silk of the palest yel- 
low, which gave relief, contra&t, and 
hrilliancy to the unveiled charms of 
the smiling models, who were pro- 
tected from any unhallowed approach 
by a silken cord, which encircled the 
rotunda at a distance of several feet 
before the niches. Opposite to each 
group and statue stood a painter's 

ca^cl and canvass, all of which were 
instantly occupied by as many youth- 
ful artists, who began to sketch in 
studious and unbroken silence, while 
the sculptors and older artists, with 

their patrons, conversed in low whis- 
pers. 

I. caning on the arm of Brancaglio, 
the enraptured Walstcin paced slowly 
round this scene of wondrous and 

disturbing beauty. “ This unrivalled 
academy,” whispered tlie sculptor, 

** was estublislud lint winter by some 
opulent patrons of lino art, and with 
the [.urest purposes. During the first 

three months, masculiin; models only 
were employed ; but, with a view to 
assist young ai lists of promise, wlio 
were too ]»oor lo pay the j>rico exacted 
by the best female ii)odt:ls, occasiotul 
exhibitions of female groups and fi- 
gures were sanctioned by the iiiunifi- 
ceiu sup]>orters of the institution. 
This palace, once occuiued by a socie- 
ty of musical uinuteurs, w'as hired und 
fitted up as you behold it ; and, as the 
scientific amusements arc succeeded 
by a social and musical banquet, tlic 
original ajqiellation of the ‘ Halls of 
Anacreon' has been retained. None 
but artists and patrons of art are ad- 
mitted ; and, to prevent calumny and 
Diisrepresentation, a pledge of secrecy 
is exacted from every memln'r, wbicli 
has hitherto been so well observed, 
both by artists and models, that the 
existence of this society is known to 
very few except the initiated. As a 
lesson of fine art to the student, this 
exhibition is matchless, and it has no 
drawback but its brevity ; but that is 
an evil without remedy. The fatigue 
of supporting with accuracy and stea- 
diness the positions required to person- 
ify the various groups and statues, is 
too exhausting for long continuance,” 

Fifteen minutes, which, to the ex- 
cited Walstein, appeared as many se- 
conds, had now elapsed, and the bell 
gave the usual signal. The students 
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quitted their easels, collected in a 
group under the chandelier, and the 
immense curtain, falling rapidly a« 
round them, closed the celestial scene 

with magical abruptness. 

An animated discussion on the me- 
rits of the various models now ensued ; 
but Walstein was incapable of parti- 
cipation, and stood in dreaming si- 
lence, until summoned by the sculptor 
to accompany him to the picture-gal- 
lery. Descending the great staircase, 

they entered a short lateral passage, 
at the end of which was a flight of 
spiral stairs. The young painter fol- 
lowed the ascending company, and 
suddenly found himself in the centre 

of a spacious hall, adorned with nu- 
merous pictures of female beauty, all 
the size of life, and shrined in broad 
gilt frames of lavish magnificence. 
Dofty candelabras, supporting shaded 

lamps, and judiciously placed, threw 
a favourable light on every picture, 
and enabled the students to draw with 
advantage. A second glance told the 
wondering Walstcin, that most of the 
pictures around him were masterly 
copies from the most celebrated paint- 
ings of this class in Europe ; a nearer 
approach to one of them revealed to 
him that each figure was glowing with 
life as well as beauty, and that the 
models of the Pantheon had been 
transferred to picture- frames, and 
placed in appropriate costume, atti- 
tude, and expression, before back- 
grounds painted in fresco, and accu- 
rately corresponding with the interiors 
and landsca|>e8 of the original pictures. 
A frame of colossal dimensions en- 
closed Diana and her Nymphs repo- 
sing in a grotto, and mrouped from a 
picture of Albano. Tne goddess and 
her attendants were reclining in pic- 
turesque attitudes and naked beauty 
around the margin of a shcll-lbrmcd 
bath. A white marble statue of Nar- 
cissus, in a reclining attitude, and 
bending gracefully over the liquid 
mirror, produced a classical and ai*- 
propriate effect ; while the sightless 
orbs and mysterious vitality of the 
semi-transparent marble contrasted 
beautifully with the brilliant eyes, the 
bright and breathing forms, of the 
lovely models, (.‘n eacli side of this 
central picture appeared the laughing 
Gioconda of Leonardo da Vinci ; a 
kneeling l*sychc from llattaelle ; and 
tivo personifications of Venus, from 

celebrated pictures of Titian, recli- 
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iiin*' in meretricious beauty and aban- 
iloiunent. The lovely wonian> who 
bad represented the Venus do JVIedicia 

ill the rotunda, now appeared as the 
same goddess attired by the Graces, 
and grouped after the well-known 
picture of Guido, which lias lieeii so 
admirably engraved by Strange. 

This charming group embellished 
the upper extremity of tlic hall, and 
was placed between a naked Magda- 
len by Vander Werf, and the vtdup- 
tuous liUcretia of Aialro del Surto, 

once in the Orleans gallery : the lat- 
ter enacted by the tall and fun-iormcd 
Koman female, who had so well re- 
presciUcd the V’ciius Callipyga. Op- 
posite to these were the Aiidroinedas 

of Titian arid Furino, between which 
stood a large frame enclosing a splen- 
did group oi Juno, Venus, and Mi- 
nerva, disrobing to conte,-«t the- prize 
of beauty, iroui a picture ot Vokni- 

burg. Mercury and Paris wtre paint- 
ed in the middle distance, and a 
brightly coloured Bccne of sky, wood, 
and waUr, tilled up the back-ground. 
The fourth side of the hall was occu- 
pied by models of half-length iMag- 
daleus, with flowing hair and lifted 
eye,'* from well-known originals of 
Titian, Correggio, C’urlo Cignuni, anti 
the Caracci. The Magdalen (jf I’itian 
was modelled from his singular noc- 
ture in the Florence gallery, and was 
wtll personified by a blue-tyed and 
fuir-liaketl jMiluiicsc, whose extraor- 
dinary profusion of waving tresses co- 
vered her neck, shoulders, and bosom 
with a prodigal luxuriance, wdiich 
rendered all other drapery superfluous, 
aiid Ttroved that tiie unexampled 
abundance of hair in the Oj ^ .u pic- 
ture had little, if at all, txcetded the 
truth ol nature. 

After gazing for some time on this 
iiuutue exhibition with feverish de- 
light, the young artist, who liad been 
comparatively tranquil amidst the 
classic forms and associations of the 
rotunda, determined to quit a scene 
which he fV'art d would exi rcise a per- 
nicious and lis ting in/iuciice upon liis 
imagination, and begged the sculptor 

would shew him the way out of this 
labyrinth of peril. Your society,'' 
ho added, ajijiears to me more adapt- 
ed to corrupt the minds than to im- 
prove the science of the younger stu- 
denfa. What can half an hours 
drawing avail them ?" 

These lessons, however short,*' 
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replied Brancnglio, '■ are beneficial ; 
but the primary object of these exhi- 
bitiona is to exercise the eye and the 

imaginrition ; and, that they avail 
much in this respect, you will discover 
from your own experience. — I under- 
stand that most virtuous shake of your 
handsome head, Walsteiu," continued 

the laughing sculptor ; but I con- 
tend that a young artist may be vir- 
tuous over-much ; and 1 maintain, 
that, with eminent capacity, you will 
never succeed in hi^Unical painting, 

until you follow the example of all 
tile great masters, and take unto your- 
self a mistress or a wife. But, come 
along/' adilcd lu\ looking around him ; 
“ our living pictures are covered with 
green curtains, and our friends arc 
leaving the hall. Voii have hitherto 
only seen beauty in rc}»osc, you shall 
now behold it in grjicvfiil aclion ; af- 
ter which, if you decline to sliarc our 
social banquet, 1 will attend you 
home.'' 

Thercluctunl but curitms Walsttiii 
f(»llow’ed the sculptor into a well-light- 
ed hall, of dimensions cornspondiiig 
with the ])icturc-gall(‘ry, hut divided 
across the centre by a curtain and 
iai‘''d phitfcrm, or jao'iTiiiii'rn ; be- 
fore which wire a few Tithes rising 
above each other il.c pit of u 
theatre. 

'J’hc curt’iin ro^e at the Round of a 
bell, and W’alstein ht held six nvmnhs, 
of perfect foini and feanne, s.^iuiiug 
in graceful attitudes at the extremity 
of a small stage. A tabor and two 
mandolins soundi d a simple but livc- 
Ij' measure, and the nymphs advanced 
ivitli a bounding ami graceful move- 
ment towards tin j^j> ctiuovs. TJicir 
costume was a (ireek undress, and 
consihled of a single un/oned drapery 
of white silk, edged with Ktruscan 
borders, which reached a little below 
the knee, exposing the perfect sym- 
metry of the leg and ankle. Their 
feet >verc sundallcd ; their Ix autifuHy 
moulded arms wire naked to the 
shoulders ; their brows were crowned 
with chaplets of vine-leaves and ivy ; 
and their unbraided ircsKcs, falling in 
dark and glossy clusters, waved with 
every movement. The dances were 
single and combined, varied by poeti- 
cal groupings, and enlivened by rota- 
tory motions, which resembled .some- 
what the volta of the Italians, anil dis- 
played the classic beauty of their limbs 
iu graceful and simultaneous motion^ 
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Btliokl j" whispcml Braiu'aglio, 
a Spartan liaiicc porlVw inf«l wiili true 
Ionian zest. 1 doubt whether Sparta, 
or even Athens itself, ever produceil 
forms more perfect, and eyes of dteper 
lustre. — 11 a! ha ha! tny virtuous 
M^alstcin !" continued he, observing 
the uncontrollable agitation of the 
young artist, I see you feel the 
flashing of those eyes, and I know 
enough of human nature to jiredict 
that you wilt paint in the next n^nth 

a better picture than you ever yet ac- 
f ompliftiv. d. Gaze on, my dear fel- 
low ! anti recollect that the bold and 
half-naked figurantes of San Carlo, 
and T.a Scala, who are gazed at by all 

ages and classes, want the redeeming 
grace of this classical exhibition. But 
you are exhausted from want of re- 
freshment. Excuse my inattention,*' 
continued the sculjitor, as he quitted 

the bench and went to a side-table. 
During his absence Walsteiii looked 
aUornalely at the dancing nymphs and 
the )ouni» arlii-ts around him, and 
faneied that lie could discern in their 
su.dc^ and glances obvious tokens ol 
iimorousinteiiigenco. Immediately the 
V hi pen d runjOiir that tins society met 
f ' licentious pnr]H>soR ll.islied u]»on 
hr^ memory, and along with it ins 
plightL'i laUh 10 the tender and con- 
stant Amelia. At moment Bran- 
caglio hi ought him a large ghbs of 
('vpius wine, and, with llie t.ircn'-tic 
simle liabitn.J to bini, urged the Hush- 
eil and thirsty painter to drain the 
goblet. AValstein bad not forgotten 
tin; Idtal ()f»lcJicy of this beveiagi*, and, 
sm purling Sin/ie ireaelnrcns design, 
he gldiicdl hd.stily aiound him, and 
Kav/, or fancied, a smile of exulting 
de^isii-M levJlcd at liirn from every 
j'VitC. Apage, hfiianas I” exclaimed 
the roused and nulignnnt youth, as he 
daslud the gohli t from the sculptor’s 
liand, and rwslied out of the hall, fol- 
lowed by tlie fiendish laugli of the 
disap])ointed Hrancaglio, and the more 
subdued mirth of the younger artists, 
who cniertained an involuntary re- 
spect for llie rare talent and elevated 
jiurity of sentiment which distinguish- 
ed WalsU in from every competitor. 

Threading with some difficulty the 
mazes of tliis spacious mansion, he at 
length found his way to the obscure 
street behind it. The dawn of a bright 
summer* day was faintly visible on the 
horizon as he emerged from the nar- 
row entrance of this temple of beauty. 
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and, in hopes to subdue his feverish 
emotion, he hastened to theri ver, threw 
off his clothes, and plunged repeatedly 
into the cooling element. Befreslied 
and tranquillized by long immersion, 
he proceeded home and to bed, hut in 
vain sought the oblivion of sleep. The 
effect of his too sudden transition from 
the heated atmosjdicre of the Halls of 
Anacreon to the icy freshness of the 
Arno, became rapidly perceptih! and, 
after some hours of IVuitksB (endea- 
vours to sleep, he rose with a gallop- 
ing pulse and racking hcadach. A 
young (lerman artist, who shared his 
apartments, was alarmed by his alter- 
ed looks, and hastened, without con- 
sulting Walstein, to seek medical aid* 
An eminent physician, who knew and 
prized the merits of the young paint- 
vr, prom])tly obeyed the summons ; 
ordered his patient immediately to bed, 
and with benevolent care watched him 
through a week of critical danger. At 
length the vigour of a constitution un- 
impairo-' by riot and intc'inperance 
pri‘\aiU d, and the convalescent painter 
retuiiud to his easel, on wdiich he had 
hft an ha‘f-fmiBhed Madonna, which 
lie had commenetd simultaneously 
with the r^Yche, so severely eondtmn- 
ed by T.ord C’. Still languid from re- 
cent indisposition, but tranquil, and 
in a frame of mind unusutilly favour- 
abk to design and execution, he resu- 
med Ins pencil ; but the pleasure with 
which he had before painted this pic- 
ture returned not at his bidding. The 
charm was broken, and his too vivid 
n eollection of the unveiled beauties of 
(keilia <1., and of the living models in 
the Halls of Anacreon,’* maile the 
chaste loveliness of the Idadonna ap- 
])ear cold and uninteresting. Alter 
struggling for two days with his dis- 
lusti* for the subject, he became at 
length conscious that he was an alter- 
ed mail, and that his taste and imagi- 
nation had taken a new direction. He 
soon determined to obey the impulse, 
and to paint the beautiful Cecilia in 
the guise and attributes of the Venus 
Aiiadyoinene. Yes!” he exclaimed, 
Tvith the ardour of youth, and tiic 
consciousness of increased power and 
science, “ 1 shall suereed now or ne- 
ver, and I shall enjoy the luxury of 
revenging myself upon that haughty 
Englishman, by proving to him that 
an artist of pure habits and morals can 
paint a Venus to the life.” 

Stung by the recollection that Lord 
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C. had insulted him both as a painter 
end a man, ho secluded liimself from 
fljj society under the plea of indiaposi* 

tioii, with the double purpose of avoid- 
ing his patron until the picture was 
finished, and of concealing the subject 
from every one. He laboured with 
ardent and unceasing industry, and in 

three weeks, the painting, although on 
a large scale, was finished. He sub- 
jected bis picture to the rigid and re- 
peated scrutiny of the most unspa- 
ring of all censors, his own accurate 
and DOW practised eye and memory ; 
and at length he attained the triumpli- 
aut conviction that he had eminent- 
ly succeeded in his object. The bright 
Queen of Love and Beauty stood the 
size of life in a shell of pearly tint and 
lustre, and was Boating on light sum- 
mer-waves tow^ards a shore, enamelled 
witli richly coloured shells, and ma- 
rine plantsof sparkling ond vivid green. 
Nereids, of lovely forms, were floating 
around, and gazing upon the goddess 
with curious eyes, which glitiered like 
dark jew'els through their tangled and 
Btreaming irtsscs ; while the joyous 
dolphins gamboled in their train, and 
heaven, and earth, and sea, glittered 
in glowing tints, as if rejoicing at tlie 
birth of this divinity. The c-xquisite 
form of this daughter of the waves 
was humid and shining, from recent 
emcTsion ; and, partially veiUd by lur 
long and redundant hair, stood in bril- 
liant relief before a sky of deep and 
cloudless blue. The head was gently 
inclined, and the beautifully moulded 
arms upraised, while she pressed with 
tapering fingers her moistened tresses, 
from which the sparkling waters 
Streamed through the sunny air hke 
ori( nt gems- 1 he painti r had availed 
himself of the best engraved portraits 
of this celebrated prima donna ; bis 
memory and imagination had amply 
supplied their deficiencies ; and in 
form, features, and expression, his 
Aphrodite was the very counterpart of 
thebeautifid Italian, — not a copy, but 
a portrait, and abounding with vitali- 
ty, grace, and character, 

Exulting in his success, the young 
artist addressed a note to Lord C., re^ 
questing permission to shew him a pic- 
ture, but without naming the painter 
or the subject An encouraging an- 
swer was immediately returned, and 
IValstein accompanied the carefully 
covered picture to the hotel of the 
Lnglish nobleman, who received him 
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with cordial kindness, and avoided 
every allusion to the irritating circum- 
stances under which they had separa- 
ted. 

“ It is so long since I have seen you, 
Walsteiu K' said the £url, ** that 1 sus- 
pect you have been hard at work upon 
some immortalizing picture.'' 

** When I had last the honour to 
see your lordship,'" replied the artist 
with a bitter emile, ‘‘ you were dcbi- 
rous to possess a Veuus Anadyomone. 
Witfi your perm issioii 1 will shew you 
one.” 

And who is the painter inqui- 
red the Earl. 

He stands before you," said Wal- 
Btcin, firmly. 

What, you, Walstein exclaim- 
ed the Earl, with a sarcastic laugh ; 
“ you ? who are too virtuous to look 
steifdily at a living model. It is im- 
possible tliat an artist so fastidious can 
accomplish any thing beyond the por- 
trait of a statue.” 

“ Will your lordship do me the fa- 
vour to retire into the aiittroom,’' 
said Walstein, while I hang the 
picture in the proper light and eleva- 
tion 

The Earl quitted the apartment 
with a smile of doubt, and ere long 
icturned at the paintci s suminons. 
Speechless with astonishment, he stood 
at the door gazing uiion the brilliant 
and surpa^s^ng beauty of Walstcin's 
Aphrodite ; then hastening to the artist 
who stood with a triumphant smile 
beside the picture, seized his hand, 
and exclaimed with eager delight, “ in 
the name of wonder, Walstein ! liow 
di«l you achieve tliat glorious picture, 
or rather poem, — for it is not painting, 
but poetry } Surely some angel helj)- 
ed you 

“ No, my lord !" retorted the artist, 
with bitter erapliasis, “ 'tw’as no angel, 
but a devil ! This picture is the work 
of sin, the offspring of a polluted ima- 
gination ; and you, my lord, had the 
si^al merit of corrupting my youth- 
ful fancy by cxpoiingine to the spells 
of naked beauty, after you bad drugged 
iny senses with your fiery wine. I 
left your hotel inflamed with wine ahd 
passion, and fell unresistingly into the 
snares of that licentious demon, the 
sculptor Brancaglio. Prompted by 
that infernal spirit which seeks scli- 
justificatioii in the spread of universal 
depravity, be dragged me into that den 
of vice, the ' llalls of Anacreon.’ 
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Happily, however, 1 eaenped the snare, 
and left the revellers before their hour 
of riot." 

I know not whether I ought to 
congratulate you,” replied the laugh- 
ing Earl, upon your escape from the 
painter’s banquet. It might have tend- 
ed to lower that Teutonic spirit of ro- 
mance, which I still think incompati- 
ble with success in your career.” 

Accursed be that success !'* cried 
the indignant painter, ** which can on- 
ly be derived from licentious sources. 

1 have painted this Venus, my lord, 
to convince you that the task <fid not 
exceed my ability, but never again will 
1 degnule myself by attempting a pic- 
ture of this class. And now, my lord, 
with sincere gratitude for your kind 
and generous pntronage, I take my 
leave of you, and probably for evtr. 

I have concluded to quit Florence and 
Italy as soon as practicable, and to 
establish myself in my native city of 
Nuremburg.** 

As he uttered these words, the artist 
took down the picture, covered it as 
before, and proceeded towards the 
door. 

Hold!” exclaimed the Earl with 
vehcmenci?, as he seize<l the arm of 
Walsttin ; that portrait is net yours, 
but mine, and for many reasons. In 
the first place, I gave you an order to 
paint it ; secondly, you have, through 
my confidence in your honour, been 
permitted to behold Cecilia G. as she 
was never before exposed to the gaze 
ofinm ; thirdly, fourihly, and fifth- 
ly, the picture is mine, because I must 
and will have it, at any cost and every 
risk.” 

No, my lord !" exclaimed the 
angry jiaiiiter, the painting is mine, 
for the ]iarainount reason that 1 painted 
It ; and not from the original, but from 
engraved portraits and niy own excit- 
ed imagination. You have no title to 
it, nor can all your wealth purchase 
it.” 

** That portrait,” replied the Earl, 
coolly, " shall never leave this house, 
except for convtyance to England; 
and if you will not peaceably relin- 
quish it at your own price, I shall re- 
tain forcible posseBsion.” 

" That will be a question for tlie 
police,*' retorted Walstcin, with rising 
irritation. You seem to forget, my 
lord, that there is a civil power in 
Tuscany as well as in F.ngland.” 

“ High connexions," replied the 
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Ear), control the laws of Florence, 
as you will soon experience if you^^set 
me at defiance." 

And you shall learn, my lord, 
that 1 am not a man to be tramplccl 
on with impunity,” exclaimed IVal- 
Btein. Dare to retain forcible posses* 
sion of my property, and 1 will placard 
your injustice on every wall in Flo* 
rence.” 

Uoniantic nonsense!” said the now 
angry Earl, taking out his penknife. 

If you persist in this folly, Walstein, 
I will at once settle the question by 
destroying a portrait which you had 
no right to i»aint unless for me.’' 

“ I have no objection," replied the 
painter coolly ; “ but your lordship 
forgets that, if you ilestroy the paint- 
ing, it will be lost to both of us for 
ever.” 

Lord C- started at this suggestion, 
and his impassioned admiration of the 
beautiful work before him prompted 
an expedient from which he anticipa- 
ted an amicable termination of the 
struggle. "Walstein," said he, "I 
think we may still accomplish a friend- 
ly compromise of tliis difficulty. Wait 
a moment, and I will rejoin you with 
a friend, whose o]>iiiion of this portrait 
is essential to me." He quitted the 
apartment, and Walstein, without re- 
plying, turned to the window, and 
gazed in silent abstraction down the 
street, until he was roused by a noise 
in the room, and looking round, be- 
held Lord C. and the lovely Cecilia 
gazing at the picture. The beautiful 
1 Lilian stood in blushing surprise at 
the startling resemblance to her own 
unrivalled face and person, but was 
tranquillized by Lord C.’sremarL that 
the artist had copied tlie figure of a 
well-known living model, celebrated 
for her reseinbiaucc to the Medicean 
Venus. 

" Do me the favour. Signora," con- 
tinued the Earl, to exert that domi- 
nion over man, which a lovely woman 
exercises at pleasure, and prevail upon 
this headstrong youth to relinquish a 
portrait which no one but myself 
ought to possess, or indeed to behold. 
I have employed entreaty, and even 
menace, to no purpose.” 

With a grace and dignity all her 
own, the fascinating Italian approach- 
ed youthful painter, upon whom 
the vivid recollection of her dazzling 
appearance on the pedestal flashed at 

this moment with thrilling potency. 
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" Surely, W'alsteiii,'* she saul, with 
all that eloquence of look aiul gesture 
which SO emiuently adorns Italian 
beauty, “ surely you ciniiot deny to 
so genuine a friend of art as Lord C. 
this trifling favour. Helicve me, Leo- 
nardo, when time and distance shall 

have separated you and his lordship 
for ever, your generous nature will re- 
proach you keenly for this unkindnesa 
to a patron so liberal and high^iniiid- 
cd.” 

There was a syren charm in the 
melting and impassioned tones of this 
beautiful woman to which no man 
could listen unmoved. J'hi blushing 
and bewildered artist ticiubled with 

emotion ; and, sinking on one knee, 
he kissed the hand of the fair en- 
chantress. I had determined, Sig- 
nora,’* said lie, *' not to part with that 
]>icture at any pi ice ; but from you I 
have not power to withhold it. It is 
yours on condition only that you re- 
ceive it as a gift. Even elo(juenee 
will not induce me to aceept any pe- 
cuniary return.” With these woids 

he ro«e abruptly, and, without be- 
stowing a look on I.ot'd C., quitted the 
oparlmtnt to husUn homeward, and 
commence witln iit dtbiy Ins j»repara- 
tioiis fur departure. 

Several days had elapsed in bu'^y 
preparation, when, on the morning 
preceding the day of his departure, he 
received a note from Ixird (’ , recjue*.t- 
ing ill the kindest terms his rompany 
that evening t(* diniur. 7'he lapse of 
time, and the .soothing eon scions ness 
that he had ir.ortifiLu ihe pride of tlio 
liaughty Englishman, imluced Wul- 
Ktc'in to relinquish hi.s previous deter- 
mination never to see the Earl again, 
and Jib passed a long evening with 
TiOrd r. and the fascinating I \ cilia, 
who vied with each other in kind and 
delicate attentions to the young artist. 
When at a late hour he rose to depart, 
the Earl took from hisfinger a diamond 
ring of considerable value, aiul pressed 
the painter to accept of it. “ 1 will 
not hurt your feelings, Walstcin, " 
said he, “ by tendering any pecuniary 
recomjiense for your invaluable por- 
trait of my beloved Cecilia, but I re- 
quest your acceptance of this trifle, as 
a proof' that I have learned to compre- 
hend and to rcbpectyour exalted clia- 
racter as an artist and as a man, and, 
at the same time, to regret the injus- 
tice I have done you. Do me the fa- 
vour to wear this ring in remcinbrance 
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of me, and promise th u in the hour 
of ilifficulty you will allow iiio the 
privilege of assisting you.” 

The generous warmth and noble 
candour of the munificent hhigli.sh- 
man went to the heart of Wal^ioiii ; 
and, in strong and Kpccchlcs*; emotion, 
he pressetl the baud of Lord C. to liis 
bosom. Generous and exalted man !*’ 
he at length exclaimed, “you have 
annihilated for ever tlioae hostile feel- 
ings which I have too long indulged. 
Henceforward I will be your inoat de- 
voted frLnd, and I regiet only that 
the w'ide difference of our conditions 
renders all evidence of my feelings, 
beyond mere profession, iiiipractica- 

blc." 

Soothed, flattered, and reconciled, 
the young arli-Jt took his leave. (In 
till* following morning be quitted Flo- 
rence, and in a few inonllis afur bis 
arrival in Nurunburg, became tbc 
hajipy husband of his long- attached 
Anitdia. The hberai patromtet of Ford 
C- and otliM- frieiub, in 1 loi ‘iici lead 
jirovidcd him with tlu means ot fur- 
nishing n smdl liouse, and of niu't- 
ing the oxigenciis of tiie first nix 
months of m.irrii‘d life. Ih soon dis- 
ei»\erc‘d, houevir, tliat a city desottd 
to tradiiig pursuits, was no g' nial soil 
fora youtijful and unlielriended aii- 
i'.l : and tl)** luw'.' it} of ]>rMviding for 
daily wants emoj-. I!-, d bnii to alsin- 
don jd'.torieal painiing, ai.d to eojiy, 
for trifling rcnuiiiL rite Ml, tlr^liard and 
vulgar featnies of the soidid and illi- 
terate. At length tliii poor lesourcv 
heeaine iiiadi quale to mei t his inert a- 
sing cxpLiiditure ; iiecessiry oiij.g ■.! 
liim to pledge, for sum far beneath 
its value, the costly brilliant lie liad 
received from Lord C. ; .and famine 
stared him in the face, when the sea- 
sonable arrival of I’acilia in Nurem- 
biirg K/ived his f.amily from utler des- 
titution. 

Walstcin was proceeding home- 
ward, after Ijjs intiTview wdth the 
fair Italian, wlicn, at the entrance of 
the street in which he resided, his at- 
tention wa.s arrested by a singular 
grouji of itinerants. A man of middle 
agci, in ludicrous costume, came up 
the street playing a lively march upon 
a Pandean ])ipe, which projected from 
his buttoned waistcoat, and accompa- 
nied himself upon a large drum sus- 
pended before him. lie was follow'ed 
by a comely, jet-eyed, gipsy woman, 
9 
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who played lustily on the triangles, 
and iinmediately behind her paced a 

large and powerful donkey, carrying on 
his back some long poles^ and two well- 
lilled panniers, on which sat two mon- 
keys, in breeches and boxing-gloves, 
aiul busily <’ngaged in sparring. Oc- 
casionally, the k*ader of this strange 
group abaiKloned his pipes, and broke 
out into a wild song or recitative. The 
gijisy then threw back her head, and 
siiig an irregular sort of second, in 
tones so harsh and yelling as to startle 
every listener ; the ass began to bray, 
and the monkeys screamed and chat- 
tered ; the whole forming a quintett 
of unparalleled discord and absurdi- 

ty- 

But soon the whole attention of 
Walstein Was absorbed by the strange 
countenance and costume of the Pan- 
dean minstrel. His harsh features 
W’cre disguised and caricatured by 
hlotclies and lines of black and red 
paint, and his head was buried in a 
huge wig of spun glass, surmount- 
ed by a small gold-laccd cocked- liat. 
He wore a faded court-dress of red 
velvet, trimmed with tarnished lace ; 
immense frills and ruffles; black silk 
breeches and stockings ; red shoes, 
with black silk rosettes, and by bis bide 
a dress sword, with a rich handle of po- 
lished steel. From time to time, this 
eccentric figure enlivened his song by 
postures and grimaces so extravagant- 
ly ludicrous, that the gathering sjicc- 
tutors shook with laugliler ; but upon 
Waist ein the scene made ati impres- 
Bioii whlely different, and he gazed 
uj)on the strange physiognomy of this 
stroller, with a growing suspicion that 
he had seen him before, and under cir- 
cumstances of antipathy and disguat. 
The itinerants at length made a pause 
at the junction of four streets, and 
tlieir leader beat a long and rolling 
summons on his drum. At this wdU 
know^n signal the crowed of gazers 
formed a dense ring around the group, 
and listened eagerly to tlie pompous 
announcement of a dramatic spectacle, 
on which even kings and emperors 
had gazed with delight. The gipsy 
woman now went round the circle, 
and offered to every youthful female 
wondrous bargains in corals, beads, 
and trinkets; addressing each cus- 
tomer with ludicrous and persua- 
sive gossip, about lovers, marriages, 
and christenings, until all the girls 
smiled -and bluMied, and the men roar- 
Vok. XXV. 
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ed with merriment. Meanwhile, the 
man had rapidly erected a light scaf- 
folding of poles surrounded with can- 
vass, and displaying on one side a small 
theatre for the well-known Italian ex- 
hibition of Fantocini. The two itine- 
ran ts crept under the can vass, which en- 
tirely concealed their persons, and the 
performance began. The adventures of 
Arlecchino were enacted with drama- 
tic spirit ; the hero of the piece extri- 
cated himself from numerous scrapes 

and perils with admirable address, 
and proved himself the best man to 
the end of the chapter. The curtain 
dropped, but soon rose again, and 
Tulcinello came forward to announce 
a new farce, made his bow, and retired. 
After another brief pause, the curtain 
rolled up, and the Doctor, who, al- 
though a lawyer in Italy, was here 
dubbed a pliysician, appeared, taking 
a pinch of snuffy and followed by Pul- 
ciriollo in high glee, flourishing a 
painted w^and. 

“ Ha ! Signor Dotlore I” said lie, 
“ at length I have tricked that knave 
Arlecchino out of his wand, and I 
promise you some rare fun with it. I 
will turn you, if you like, into an apo- 
thecary ; or, by way of a treat, call 
up the ghost of your last patient.” 

rulcinello,'* replied the Doctor, 
gravely, I forbid all reflections on my 
dignified pi^ofession. As to the ghost, 

1 have IK) objeciion to a dozen, if you 
can raise them.” 

Here goes, then !*' said Pulcinel- 
lo, briskly . Flourishing the wand over 
his head, he struck the ground with 
it thrice, and imuicvliatcly a large hu- 
man head, in a co}>ious turban, as- 
cended slowly through a long slit in 
the green baize which covered the 
stage; and the dark cloth, closing 
tightly under the chin, gave to the 

head the appearance of being without 
a body. The complexion was pallid, 
and death-like as a waxen image ; the 
brows were bushy and prominent, and 
the large, black, and deep-set eyes 
were motionless, but glittered like 
steel, and derived, from an obliquity 
approaching to a squint, an indescri> 
bably ominous and fearful character. 
The clieeks were long and hollow, the 
nostrils of the huge nose were large, 
and widely dilated, and the ixninen%*e 
half-opened mouth, reaching almost 
from ear to car, displayed a set of 

teeth, loiigaiid straggling, but brilliant- 
ly while, and contrasting singularly 
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with the jet-black iiiustachius which 
coven cl the entire upper lip- 

J’uJcinello aud the Doctor started 
back in arnazciiient wlien they beheld 
the colossal head and turban, which 
ranged an inch or two above the taller 
of’ these illusiriuiis personage s. Pre- 
serying a respectful distance, they ex- 
amined this phenomenon through their 
opera glasses, and observing that titc 
eyes were motionless, tlie colour death- 
like, and the teeth coni]>ressed, they 
concluded that tins givantic head 
must be either dead or aslet'p, and 
boldly oppronched to investigate it. 
The doctor put on bis s]>ei*tucles, and, 
with that true medical audacity which 
defies all bupersliiioii, an.ily/ed, both 
by sight and touch, every part of the 
head within his iv.ieh, e\eii pulling 
the nose and eiirs, and indulging the 
while ill very amusing tlieorits upon 
the nature and origin of this mon- 
strous appearance. 

** T shall not reach conviction, how- 
ever," he added, until I liave ex- 
amined the pericranium. Ihilcincllo ! 

iny good fellow^ do bring me a lad- 
der."' 

llis friend salliid forth in compli- 
ance, and soon retuined with a light 
ladder, w'bicli be placed against the 

turban, while the valiant tiocior inuunU 
ed, and, stepping witliin the rim, made 
his observations in safety ; after which 
heexainined the variousorgjanic bumjis 
vi.sible beneath the turban. Desceiul- 
ing at length, he striutcd wdih much 
importance to Pulcinello. ]\Iy dear 
fellow," said he, “ 1 liave it. At first 
I conjectured that head to be a non- 
descript variety o) the mushroom or 

mandrake ; but I am now convinced 
that it never grew upon this earth. 
It is evidently a head without a body, 
and it is equally evident to me that it 
once belonged to some rebellious in- 
habitant of the Dog-star. 1 find the 
organs of doubt und investigation dis- 
tinctly and broadly developed, and I 
will prove to demonstration that lie 
must necessarily have been tried, con- 
victed, and dcc«ipita'cd, for political 
or religious heresy ; and that, as his 
head fell from tlie block, it was caught 
by a hurricane, whirled in rotatory 
motion beyond the Dog-star’s limit of 
attraction^ and tumbled headlong on 
our dirty jdanet.” 

At this speech Pulcinello burst into 
a peal of laughter, so loud and con- 
viUsivc, that he wa-s obliged to hold 
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his aching sides before he could reco- 
ver. “ Most loii 9 %d Doctor!” said he, 
gasping for breath ; " most subtle and 
profound philo>'ophcr !— most conclu- 
sive aud unanswerable logician I An 
inhabitant of the Dog* star ! Why not 
of the Great Hoar 11a, ha, ha 
shouted Pulciiiello, until he rolled 
upon the floor with merriment. “Now, 
Doctor," said hr, getting up, “ you 
shall stc if 1 don’t upset all your phre- 
iiohigical and ctlestiul theories in a 
tiice. Know, then, that this head is 

an old aciiuaintance of mine — and 
that, by some unaccountable mistake, 
instead of raising a dt ad patient of 
yours, I liave suinimmed a living one 
of my own ; but 1 can assure you, tliat 
when I knew him, ho had no rebel- 
lious propensities. On the contrary , he 
W’as a most loyal and orthodox under- 
secretary of state in the ten- miles 
square principality of Ilohcnlieini. 
From the post of turnspit, he had 
crawled upwards by servility and 
cringing, ami was already planning 
how he could ebauge ]>l:ic:es with tlie 

prime minister, when bis master de- 
tected an ugly fraud in his accounts^ 
kicked liim out ol the room, and he 
rolled down stairs with sueh alacrity 
us to fracture liis shall. You must 
know, Doctor, that before 1 coinmcn- 
oed my career as Puleinello, I belong- 
ed to your profession, and made out 
my travelling expenses by occasional 
praetiee as a surgeon anil apothecary. 
The apparently lifeless body of this 
head, for it had a body then, was 
brought into the tavern wliere I ic.si- 
dtd, and, as no other nicilical aid was 
at hand, 1 ottered iny services to re- 
vive and patch up tlic patient. On 
examination, I di.scovcred two fractures 
on the skull, and so extensive, that 
trepanning was the only ninedy. 
While engaged in this opciation, I 
found the astonishing redundancy of 
brains so inconvenient, that I took 
them ail out with a spoon, and ]>ut 
them, jfro frnifwrr, in u Foup- plate, 
which my assistant placed upon a 
side- tabic. But, unfortunately, while 
we w'ere busy preparing the piasters, 
a cat came into the room, discovered 
the man's brains, and made a meal of 
them. My consternation at this rob- 
bery was enormous ; however, as the 
thief had escaped, and ihc stolen goods 
were irrecoverable, I agreed with the 
assistant to say nothing about it to tlic 
patient, but to patch up his broken 
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bead, and let him find out the loss of 
his brains us well as lie could/' 

The growing indignation of the Doc- 
tor yielded to this sally of his friend 
Piilcinello, and he began to laugh im- 
moderately. 

'^Stop, Doctor,” said the merry fel- 
low, “ the cream of the jolce is yet to 
eorne. Soon as the knave got well, 
he left Ilohcnheim, and repaired to 
the ancient and far-famed university 
of * * There he devoted himself 
with such ardour to the classics, that 
in a twelvemonth he carried off the 
prizes for the best Latin and (ireek 
poems ; and, BO(»n afUT, wrote and 
published an unanswerable essay, to 
prove tint knowledge consisted not in 
things, but in words, which gained 
him such celebrity, that he was elect- 
ed a member of many learned and ve- 
nerable societies. Nay, more ! 11c 
wrote a profound philosophical trea- 
tise, in wliich he demonstrated, by 
many subtle and l(>gical conclusions, 
tliat the essence of wealth was traiis- 
111 igra lory; that it had ceascrl to re- 
side ill the precious metals ; and was 
actually einbodied in certain bicro;*ly- 
pbics, engravetl and writttii upon 
&(|Uare amt oblon|:* scraps ol'])aper and 

parelinievL 'Pius stasonable disco- 
very imshcd liiin at onco to the very 
pinnacle of fame ; and lith s, pensions, 
and snnn-bt)xes, were showt red upon 
linii by every potentate in iMirojic. 
Hut mark tlie conse({uence ! The effect 
of such intense application without 
brains m)W' began to devclopo itself ; 
an<l whereas men of capacious brain 
often lose their heads by inordinate 
reading, deep study produced the in- 
verse effect upon this brainless fellow, 
and he gradually lost bis body. The 
iiourisliing principle being of course 
entirely concentrated in the head, it 

had expanded into these ]>reposterous 
dimensions.” 

Say yon so, Pulcinello ?” exclaim- 
ed the langliing Doctor ; ** then this 
head mv4st be alive.” 

To be sure it is,” replied Pulci- 
nedb) ; it is only in a brown study. 
Give it a pinch of your rappee, and 
the head will rouse itself, and talk like 
an oracle. If tlie fellow should he 
saucy, you may box his ears with im- 
])uniiy ; but I warn you to beware of 
ins sneeze.’* 

The Doctor nodded his head very 
knowingly, as if to say, I am not a 
man to be sneezed at;” opened his 
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snuff-box, anil placed it under the ca- 
pacious nostrils. In an instant every 
feature of the huge visage was con« 
vulsed, and a sneeze, loud and irre- 
sistible as a north-wester, blew the 
Iniplcss doctor into tlie midst of the 
gaping crowd. The glittering eyes 
began to move horizontally like those 

of a magic hnuern-spvclre, and at 
length the mischief-loving Pnlciiicllo, 
who was rolling on the floor with 
laughter at tlie l)octor*s sudden exit, 
was discovered by the searching orbs, 
and, in a voice deep and sepulchral, 
the bead exclaimetl, Sliindtrous vil- 
lain, bt'gonc!” Kxpandiiig, at tlu*samr 
time, its trernciuloiis jaws to their ut- 
most extent, the head displayed an 
array of teeth which would have gra- 
ced a tiger, ami then closed them sud- 
dtiilv as a st^el-lrap, with a snap 

which scattered such dismay amidst 
the excited spectators, that not a few 
of the female.’, screamed with terror. 

NValstein had listened with disgust 
to a farce, the humour of Avhich was be- 

yoinl ilic comjirchension of the illite- 
rate crowd, and evidently prompted by 
morbid or misanthropic impulses, but 
his curiosity induced him to wait the 
coiiclnsioii. The eyes now rolled W'ith 

increasing rapidity, and at length met 
and flx(‘d those of Walstein, who fa- 
ced tliem with cf|ual ti»*mueps. Sud- 
denly the horrid visige was suffused 
W’iiJi a ]>uiple flush, and, in tones 
dcq)tr than before, the mouth uttered 
the words, “ Leonardo ! I^eonardo ! 
The angel of death flaps his dark 
wings over lliy lirst-boui !‘* 

I'he head suddenly descended 
through the stage, tin* curtain fell, and 
the startled painter, half incredulous, 
but winged wdth instinctive terror, 
proceeded with rapiit steps to his hum- 
ble dwelling. lie had recognised in 
the iron, massive features, and sepul- 
chral tones of the head, the splenetic 
and half-mad sculptor Brane:iglio, 
who had lured him into the Circcan 
“ Halls of Anacreon,” and who.^c 
propensity to these itinerant frolics 
was notorious at Florence. He recol- 
lected with growing alarm that this 
group of vagabonds had pnssed his 
house the day before; of course the 
sculptor might have seen him at the 

window, and as the vagrant party had 
again passed Ids house within the 
hour, there might he some grounds for 
those appalling words which Bran- 
cflglio had evidently addressed to him 
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only. Trembling with vague appre- 
licnsion, he entered the house^ and 
found his Amelia weeping by the cra- 
dle of the infant Raffaelle. “ Gracious 
Heaven !** exclaimed Walstein, as he 
gazed in wild alarm at the convulsed 
features of his child, ** what means 
this?*' 

“ I was undressing him,” sobbed 
the agonized mother, near the win- 
dow, when it was forcetl open by the 
strong east wind, which blew directly 
upon the almost naked infant. In an 
instant he shivered, and convulsions 
soon followed. 1 had no one to b( nd 
for a physician— I could not leave the 
child." 

The word “ physician/’ restored the 
bewildered painter to recollection. 
He darted into the street, and sought 
the assistance of a benevolent man 
who admired the rare talent of Wal- 
stein, but w^as prevented by the claims 
of a numerous family from affording 
him substantial encouragement. The 
warm- hearted physician hastened to 
the afflicted motlier, devoted the whole 
succeeding night to the little sufferer, 
and enjoyed the gratification of assist- 
ing him safely through a crisis of im- 
minent peril. He declined the liberal 
recomp(‘n.se eagerly tendered to him 

by the delighted father, and It ft the 
grateful pair kneeling in devout and 
heartfelt thanksgiving to that Ptwtr 
w^hich giveth life, and, for wise pur- 
poses, takeili it away. 

A week of solicitous parental and 
medical attendance restored the little 
Raffkellc to healtli and beauty ; hut 
the fond father, struck with nn awful 
sense of the great precariousness of 
infant life, determined to paint, with- 
out delay, a portrait of his lovely hoy, 
and commenced the picture as soon as 
he could prepare the canvass. Borrow^- 
ing his design from a study of Raf- 
faelle which he had copied in Rome, 
he laboured with such intense appli- 
cation, that in a few days the painting 
was finished, excepting some minor 
details. 

The lovely infant form was placed 
high in the heavens ; his fair and 
rounded limbs reclining upon a mass 
of brilliant clouds. His large blue 
eyes were gazing upwards in serene 
mi sacred innocence ; and the paint- 
er had imparted to every feature that 
premature and awful seriousness of 
expression, which characterises the 
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cherub heads of Rafiliclle. Angels, 
beautiful in form and colouring ns 
those of Guido and Albano, were 
grouped above, and extended their 
arms towards the lovely boy, as if to 
welcome his approach to the mansions 
of the blessed ; while from their ra- 
diant forms a rich glow of light stream- 
ed over the whole picture, and invest-* 
ed with glorious and golden tints the 
cloudy forms and intermingleil azure. 

In this picture, which was Miggest- 
ed by the blended feelings of the fa- 
ther and the Cliristian, and painted 
with wrapt and devotional enthusiasm, 
the artist had been supremely success- 
ful. ('ailing his Amelia to behold it, 

he encircled her slender waist with his 
affectionate arm, and they were gazing 
upon the angelic infant in mute and 
tearful rapture, when a stranger, whose 
tall figure was enveloped in a travel- 
ling cloak, entered the apartment un- 
observed. 

Approaching the happy pair in si- 
lence, he gazed for some time with 
delight upon the bcautilul picture, 
and then, touching the painter’s shoul- 
der, exclaimed, “ CJood evening, Wal- 
stein 

J^ook in ground in surprise, the .artist 
beheld the Karl of ('., whose cordial 
greeting assured him that hisfriemlly 
regard was unahattd. 1 have been 
but an hour in Nurcnihurg," said the 
Earl, and 1 call upon you to iiujuire 
whether any calamity h«s occurred to 
prevent the performance of your pro- 
mise to the Signora.’* 

We have been in imminent peril 
of losing an only child,** replied Wal- 
stein, — “ the boy, whose portrait is be- 
fore you: but Heaven in its mercy 
spared him, and he blooms again with 
all bis mother's beauty.*’ 

I rejoice to luar it,** said the Earl 
with cordial sympathy ; ** and as the 
original is restored to health and 
strength, I hope you will allow me to 
add the copy to my collection. It is 
your happiest effort, Walstein, and 
evidently painted at a period of strong 
excitement. I have seen pictures of 
Rafiaelle which pleased me less ; and 
I must have it at any price.” 

** Ask any sacrifice but that, my 
lord ! and I will submit,” replied the 
painter ; “ this picture is inexpressibly 
dear to me and my Amelia. Infant 
life is precarious, and should it still 
please (leaven to take to itself the 
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pure spirit of our little Kaffaello, his 
portrait would be a comfort to us in 
the hour of desolation.” 

I honour your feelings too much 
to urge my wish any farther,” replied 
tlie considerate nobleman. I shall 
remain here ten days, or more, if re- 
quisite to finish the portrait of Cecilia. 
You must begin to-morrow, and after- 
wards give me your company to din- 
ner, for I have somewhat to commu- 
nicate, in wliicli you and yours arc 

materially interested. Meanwhile^ 
farewell I” 

On the following morning Walstcin 
commenced the portrait of the lovely 
Italian with his usual success: and, 
when she withdrew after dinner. Lord 
C., with delicate and friendly warmth, 
inquired into his situation and pros- 
pects. The painter acknowledged the 
difficulties lie had experienced in a city 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, 
and where the few indivirluals possess- 
ing any love of fine art confined their 
purchases to old pictures of the Italian 
and Flemish schools, and wanted either 
the couragti or the taste to patronise a 
living artist. I am enabled, how- 
ever,” lie continued, *'by the genero- 
sity of the Signora to realise a plan 
which I have for some time contempla- 
ted. The rising skill and taste of the 
German artists is better understoml in 
Horne and Paiis than in their native 
country, and to one of those cities I 

will, ere long, remove my family. 
They abound with tine pictures and 
statues, easily accessible; with culti- 
vated society ; with )Kitrons of art ; 
and, to a prudent man, ilu'y arc not 
expensive abodes.” 

“ Yon have reached the very point, 

my dear Walsteiii,” said the Earl, 

to which it has ibr some time been 
my object to lead you. But W’liy not 
inform me of the distresses you have 
endured ? Did you not, in Florence, 
promise me the privilege of assisting 
you ?” 

“ I was not insensible, my lord,” 
replied Walstcin, “ to the kindness of 
your request; but I did not either 
promise, or intend, to avail myself of 
your generosity. Nor couhl I, without 
forfeiting that moral independence, 
which is in deep and inseparable sym- 
pathy with those qualities you are 
pleased to esteem in me. Hud I sought 
your proffered assistance, 1 should have 
proved myself unworthy of it.” 

Incomparable youth !” exclaimed 
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the delighted Eatl, as he warmly press- 
ed the hand of Walstein ; where is 
the man so young, and yet possessing 
such elevated firmness of principle and 
action ; such pure morality ; such en- 
tire and single-hearted sincerity as 
yourself! How gladly would 1 attach 
you to my country and myself for 
life ! Hear me, Walstein ! 1 must win 
you to the purpose which prompted 
my deviation from the direct road to 
Paris. I want the assistance of a taste- 
ful artist to arrange and preserve the 
numerous objects of fine art which 
abundant wealth and a long residence 
in various parts of Europe have en- 
abled me to accumulate. You are the 
very man to accomplish my purpose ; 
and if, at your convenience, you will 
follow me with your family to Eng- 
land, you may divide the year between 
my London residence and a spacious 
mansion which I possess in a romantic 
inland county. Employment to your 
taste will not be wanting ; and, while 
you render me invaluable assistance, 
you will enjoy abundant leisure to 
pursue your professional labour.” 

I cannot hesitate, my lord,” said 
the gratified artist, to embrace a 
proposal so flattering. My wife anil 

1 are orphans ; our native country has 
neither hold nor claim upon us, and 1 
doubt not her ready acquiescence.” 

Walstein,” said the Earl, while 
the deadly paleness of somclicart-rend- 

ing emotion overspread his counte- 
nance, your ready assent to my pro- 
posal affords me the only consolation 
of which I arn now susceiitible. My 
soul sickens with despair at the sad 

necessity of relinquishing for ever this 
lovely and incomparable woman ; who 
has, 1 believe, apprised you of our ap- 
proaching separation. 1 confess that 
1 am still too worldly, and too im- 
passioned, to discern the necessity of 
thus snapping asunder the chords of 
long established sympathy ; but to a 
man of your more rigid sense of moral 
duty, it will be gratifying to learn, 
that the confessor of Cecilia has awa- 
kened her to a conviction that she has 
mistaken the path to happiness in tliis 
life, and to salvation in the next. I 
have resented, perhaps too warmly, 
the interference of this venerable priest, 
whose purity of heart and conduct re- 
deems almost the errors of his creed, 
and whose powerful reasoning has all 
but convinced me that the Catholic re- 
ligion, when honestly administered, 
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is better suited than any other to the 
spiritual wants of the impassioned and 
indolent Italians; but Cecilia, for 
whom his regard i& truly paternal, has 
constrained me to admit the rectitude 
of his motives. He had often^ with 
burning zeal and eloquence, remon- 
strated against the unhallowed nature 
of our connexion, but in vain, until 
(he birth of a daughter, roused in the 
heartof this high-minded woman, that 
strongest of oil human sympathies, a 
mother's love* Of this master-feeling, 
her confessor well knew how to avail 
himself, and by painting in strong 
colours the certain reaction of her 
transgression upon her innocent off- 
spring, he succeeded in rousing a sense 
of penitence and humiliation which 
she had not resolution to acknowledge 
to me until it had greatly imijaired 
her health and liappinci-s. In vain 1 

sought, by impassioned appeals and -e- 
monstranccs, to shake the firm resolve 
of this heroic woman, whose affections 
never cleaved to me more intensely 
than when she told me that wre must 

part for ever ; that she had lived too 
long for earthly passions only, and 
would henceforward devote hersdf to 
her infant atid her God. Her health 
visibly suffered in the struggle, and at 
length 1 assented to our separation, 
conditioning, however, that insU ad of 
retiring to a convent, slie should ac- 
cept and reside upon an estate 1 had 
purchased near l^ausaniic ; and that 
with a view to heiufit her health, she 
should first accornpanv me to Paris. 
But enough of this. Let me see you to- 
morrow ; and meanwhile inform your 
wife of my proposal." 

The following and four succeeding 
days enabled the indefatigable and ra- 
pid artist to complete an admirable 
portrait of Cecilia. Lord C. requeatwl 
Walstein to convey it for him to Eng- 
land, and proceeded with the lovely 
original to Paris, while the painter, 
accelerating his own de]).irture, quitted 
NuTemburg for ever, and travelling by 
easy stages through Holland, embark- 
ed for Harwich, and reached the man- 
sion of Lord C. in London, a few days 
after the noble owner. 

I’he iinnicn.sity of the British capi- 
tal, and the numerous collections of 
fine art which adorn it, occupied and 
delighted Walstein for several weeks ; 
.iftoT which he proceeded with his 
wife and child to the KarPs magnifi- 
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cent seat in a picturesque inland coun- 
ty, where he found a rare combination 
of every thing exquisite in fine art, 
and beautiful in external nature. 

On the arrival of his noble patron a 
few days latt-r, the young painter im- 
mediately entered on bis vocation, and 
assisted the tine taste of the Earl by 
his professional tact in the distribu- 
tion of the numerous paintings, sta- 
tues, and bronzes, which adorned the 
splendid mansion of the house of C. ; 
while his admirable skill in painting 
was exercised in restoring some da- 
maged pictures of ilie old masters. 

\\'lnle thus engaged, about a week 
after the Karl’s arrival, a letter with a 

black seal and a foreign post mark 
was delivered to I.ord ()., who per- 
used it with obvious and growing 
alarm : at length his features collapsed 
with agony, and he; fell back senseless 

in his chair. Walsttin flew to hi.s as- 
sistance, opened a contiguous wdndow, 
and a fresh bree/.e, which fillid the 
apartment, soon restored the l^.-irl to 
consciousness. Kising with effort from 

his chair, he gave the fatal letter to 
Walstein, and turned in deep and un- 
controllable emotion to the window. 
In trembling liaste the painter glanced 
over the pages, and, with iiu iprcftSi- 
ble sorrow^, read the disastrous iutelli- 
genee of Cecilia's death at Lausanne, 
after a rapid decline. 

7’hc; unhappy nobleman, wlio had 
iiulnlgcd a latent hojie that this object 
of his idolilry would ere long be wea- 
ried of seclusion, and permit liiin to 
rejoin her in Switzerland, wm 9 struck 
by tliis disastroub intellic:enee as with 
a bolt of lightning. His powerful 
frame yielded to the bhock— a brain- 
fever of wasting violence hurried him 
to the brink of“ dissolution ; and, du- 
ring a long and deadly crisis, the grate- 
ful Walstein watched his couch with 
tender and unwearied solicitude. At 
length the native vigour of his consti- 
tution, aided by the coiiMimmatc skill 
of his physiniiiii, turned the nicel)^- 
balaiiced scales ; .symptoms of amend- 
ment apptared, and the Eari, after 
many weeks of extreme debility, arose 
an iigtd and altered man. His dark 
hair was tinged with grey ; liis fine 
person was wasted by fever and long 
corifiiiement to his bed; his features, 
once glowing witli health and youth, 
with sunny hope and bappinesa, exhi- 
bited a sad and fixed severity of aspect ; 
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and for many months lie lived the life 
of a recluse, refusing all society save 
that of Walsteiii. 

His infant daughter arrived during 
his illness, with her Italian nurse, 
from Lausanne, and grew daily in 
heallli and beauty under the maternal 
care of Amelia ; but to her afflicted 
father she brought no immediate con- 
solation, nor indeed liad he for some 
lime resolution to bt'liold her. 

For seveial years the pas'^ion of 

Lord C. for the beautiful and highly- 
gifted Italian had been a worship, a 
religion ; and so inordinate, as to ex- 
clutle all sound and operative devo- 
tional feeling. lie had never been 

deficient in that enthusiastic but cheap 
admiration of virtue which is common 
to all geiKM'Ous un<l noble iiatuies ; but 
in self-denying obe*lu ticc to the dic- 
tates of conscience, he had been want- 
ing : nor was it until his worldly spi- 
rit liad been bruised and humbled by 
this su(l<len bcreaveincm, that a sense 
of the fleeting nature ol’ all earthly 
enjoyments flashed upon him. Wal- 

L-itein, wliose well-regulated mind was 
deeply tinctured with devutioiud feel- 
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ings, hailed with delight the earliest 
tokens of a disposition in his noble 
patron to seek the lights and life^ and 
consolation of revealed religion, that 
only gift of Heaven whicli passeth not 
away. Slowly, but gratefully and 
gladly, did the searching mind of Lord 
C. admit the cheering hopes with 
which the unaffectedly pious Walstein 
essayed to guide and comfort him. 
His clear and powerful intellect de- 
tccti d at a glance the utter fallacy and 

barrenness of passive belief, that com- 
mon refuge of fanatics and hypocrites, 
who sacrifice no favourite vice, and 
degrade religion into discipline and 
form. He sought and found that 
firm and living faith, that inward 
stirring principle of good which affects 
the heart and influences the conduct. 
Thus guiiled and controlled, he made 
a noble use of that moral influence 
which mental power, conjoined with 
exalted views and large possessions, 
bestows on the possessor ; and ere long 
found peace of mind ia the n ivarding 
consciousness of being useful in his 
generation." 


JNEW NOVEL BY MR GALT. 


Wf. arc hap})y to inform our readers that the Author of Annals of the 
Farirfli," Sir Andrew Wylie," ^vc. has just finished a New W^’ork, under tlie 
title of *^Mv Landlauy and iiiiR LoiaiKK.s." The MS. is exj>ected by the 
first ship from New York, and the Woik will be published without delay. 
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WOllKS PaEPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A New Work will shortly appear, entitled, Kssays on the Principles of Mt>r«i1ity, and 

on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind. By the laic 
Jonathan Dymond, Author of An Enquiry into the Accordancy of War with the 
Principles of Christianity,'’ &c. &c. Forming Two Octavo Volumes. 

The Second Volmnc of Air Sharon Turner’s Alociern History of England ; containing 
the Reigns of Edward A'l. Alary, and Eli^iabith ; with ('liapters on the C^orrupiions 

of the ancient Catholic ( -hiirch, which occasioned the Kefonnation ; on the Rise 
and Progress of Luther; on the History and Proceedings of the Council of Trent ; 
and on the Alassacre of St Bartholomew. 

Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted to Alodern Ilahitations ; with illustra- 
tive Details, selected from A ncietit Edifices ; ut»d Ohservatums on tli ‘ Fiirni'ure of 

the Tudor Period. By T, F. Hunt, Architect, Ac. Ac. 

An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, shewing the Advantages of >letlical Treiitmcnt in 
early Infancy ; with Observations on congenital Deafness. By T. Harrison (.’urtis, 
Surgeon Aurist to the King. 

Reginald 7'revor, or the M'elch Ijoyalists, a Talc of the Seventeenth (’eiitury. Tl vol. 

Speeddy will be published, dedicated, by (>crmission, to the H>gbi Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, Architectural Hints, comprising Designs for Public and Private Edilices, by 
Mr Laing, F.A.S. Architect and Surveyor ; with illustrative Letter-press, and a 
Statement and Alemorial (as an Appendix) of the (’ircumstanccs alt.‘nding the par- 
tial failure in the building of the Custoni-lumse of the Port of Iji)ii(lon ; also, Sine- 
tures on the Public Buildings of the present era. In I vol. Ito. 

A Fourth Edition of the iMemoirs and CorresponJcncc of \’ice-Adniiral liord Colling-. 
wood will be shortly ready for delivery. 

The Publishers of the “ Boy's Own Rook" have nearly ready the Young J<ady’s Book, 
a Novel and elegant Volume, highly embellished, devoted to the most favourite 
pursuiis and recreatioits of \^oung Dailies. 

Tlie Rev. S. Wix has a volume of Seiuions, on the Beatitudes, and the liOrd's Prayer, 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Dr Kennedy, lA'Cturer of Greek in the University of Dublin, is prejiarlng a 
New Edition of the Agamemnon of Eschylus, to be at com pun red with the (iernian 
Version of Voss, and a New English Tr.'inshit'.oii in blank verse, w'ltli copious Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and Indexes. In royal Jtvo. 

Tractatus Varii Integri ; being a Selection of the most valuable Productioiis of the Fa- 
thers of the Church during the First Eour C’enturics. By tlic Rev. Dr Turton, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity at the University of CJainbridgc. dvo. 

A Cruide to the Zoological (jardens and Aluscuni. With numerous Engravings, is on 
the eve of publication. 

The second volume of Round’s Botanic Garden, with engraved Title, Index, Ac. 

The Rev. F. Valpy, author of the “Second Greek Delectus,*' is preparing for pub- 
lication a Second Latin Delectus, with copious English Notes at the end. Jt is in- 
tended as a Sequel to l>r Valpy 's Latin Delectus. 

The Rev. J. Scager, who lately edited “ Vigor on the Idioms of the fin tk E.*uiguagc," 
has in the press, Iloogeveen on the Greek Particles, translated into English, and 
abridged, for the use of ISchools. It is his intention to publish Bos and Hermann on 
the same plan. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M.A., head Master ot Rugby School, has a volume of Sermons 
in the press. 

Friendly Advice to My Poor Neighbours, in a series of Cottage Tales and Dialogues. 

By a liayman. In one volume, ]2mo. 

Ill the pTcsH, an Account of the Fellowship, Schularsliip, and Exhibitions attached (o 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Public, and Endowed Graniniar 
Schools, chartered Companies, and corporate RikUcs ; giving the Names of the Found- 
ers, and a Staleincnt of the Qualiiications requisite for the respective Candidates. 
In imall 8vo. 
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The Rev. T. Huntingford has a volume in the press, upon the Intermediate State of 
the Soul after Death. 

Ecclesiastical Annals from the Commencement of Scripture History to the 16th Cen. 
tury. Translated and abridged from the Latin of Professor Spanheim of Leyden. 
By the Rev. G. Wriglu. In one vol. 8vo. 

LONDON PUBLISHED. 

Aflt’clion's Oflering, for 1820, 18mo, 4a. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for the years 1807-8, 8vo, 15.*. 

Archbold's (.'onuiioii Picas’ Practice, 2 vol. 12mo, L.l, Is. 

Ashwcll on Parturition, 8vo, 18s. 

Art (The) of Latin Poetry, ilvo, f?s. 

Barton’s New \'ciir’s Eve, and otlicr Poems, 8vo, 9s. 

Bayley on Pines and lleroverics, 8vo, 14s. 

Beauties of St Francis l)c Sales, fscap. 8vo, 

Beck'h Index to Euripides, Itvo, B.l, la. 

Berkington’s Journal, 8vo, Ids. (id. 

Bible Poetry, 12mo, 4s. 

Booth’s Picdo. Baptism, 3 vols, 8vo, L.l, 10s. 

Bridge’s .Tamaica, Vol. II, Svo, ITis. 

Bynli’s Selection <»f Hymns, inmo, 2s. fid. 

Bythewood’s Precedents, V"o). I. 8vo, L.l, 2s. 

Carpenter’s Scripture Difficulties, 8vo, 10s. 

Castilian, (The) by the Author of Gome/, Arias,” 3 vols. small 8vo, L.l, 1 Is. 6tl. 

Ton versat ions on the Life of‘<'llri^t, ]8m», 2s. Od. half-bound. 

C’hristi.'in Records, IHino, 3s. Od. 

C’luiTohyard (ileunings, 12iuo, os. 

Croker’s Legends of the Lakes, 2 vol. fcap. 19s. 

Davy’s Archileptural Antiquities of Suffolk, imp. 4to, L.9, 8s. 

■ -I ■— Views of (hutlenien’s Seats, 4to, L.l, lOs. 

Kast (The) India Register, 1829, I Os. 

Llcmeiifs ol ticograpliy, l2iiio, 2s. haU-h(»und. 

pAiglisli Historic Made Easy, J8nio, 3s. Cd. half-bound. 

Ethics for (’hildren, 18mo, 2s. (kl. half.lummL 

Father Alfred’s Elements of Knowledgv\ IH no, 3s. half-bound. 

Flood’s Anatomy of the Nervous System, Vol. I. 12iiio, os. 

Forsyth’s .'Mfclicjil Jiirispriidcncc, l2ino, lOs. (M. 

Friendly and Sensible Advice to the Roman Catholics of England. Fourth edition. 

Edited ])y the Rev. AV. F. Hook, M.A. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, by Leo, Vol. II, 4to, L.l, 1(R. 

(Jift (The) of an rnele, lOino, 3s. 

Godwin’s (iMrs) Waiidcicr’s Legacy, post 8vo, Its, (Id. 
lIuU's (Judge) Letters from the West, 8vo, I2.s. 

Hinton on .Aiagistcnal Qualification, 12mo, 2s. 

History of Bullanabce and Clinkataboo, 18mo, 33. Cd. 

Horne’s Hampton Lectures for 1828, 8vo, 8s. 

llow’ to be ILippy ; or. Fairy (lifts, with Six Plates, 12mo, r>s. half.bound. 

Hungarian Tales, by the Author of “ Lcttrc du Cnchet,” 3 vol. sni, Svo, L.l, lls. (!d. 

Irving’s Sermons, Jiecturcs, 5tc. 3 vol. 8vo, L.l, lls. Cd. 

Jew Exile, 2 vol. 12mo, lOs. 

Josephine’s Memoirs, (English), 8vo, 10s. (id. 

.losephine’s Memoirs, French, Vol. II. 8v'o, 8>, 

Journey from the Bank to Barnes, 12ino, Or.. 

Kitchener’s Housekeeper’s Iicdger, 1829, 3s. Uf.-bd. 

Landseer’s Monkeyana, complete, royal 4*10, Prints, L.2, 14s.— .imp. 4to, Proofs, 
L.3, 3s.— Proofs before Letters, L.6, (>s. 
l>e Petit Bijou for 1829, 8 h. Silk. 

Lcttcrn from an Eastern C'olony, 8vo, 7s. 

Man (The) of Two Lives, 2 vol. post 8vo, I85. 

Matheson’s Advia* to Religious Inquirers, )2mo, 4s. 

]\Iedical Calendar, or Student’s Guide to the Schoola* l2mo, 4s. 

Merry Thoughts for IMerry Mortals, oblong folio, 5s. 

Mills on a Future State, 8vo, 6 k. 

Neele’s Literary Remains, sm. 8vo, 123. 

NichoPs Law Assistant, 8vo, 6$. 

Objections to IsraePs Restoration, 12mo, Ss. 6d. 

Vol. XXV. 9 K 
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Panorama of ihe Rliine, ^tc. 4to, 10s. 6d. in a Case. 

Parke’s (Vinlre l*r«jet to Uiimiilireysinn Code, royal 8vo, Ifts. 
pUr’s Typical Instructidn, «vo, 14s. 

Pinnock’s Young Gentleman’s Library, 18mo, 78* ^d. 

Potter on the Sense of Words, IWo, l)s. 

Poniolo^icid Magazine, Vol. 1. royal Ovo, L.Jt, tls. 

Precedcnt!!i of Private Bills, Ovo, li.l, 4s. 

Protestant (The), a Talc of Queen Mary, :i vol. post «vo, L.l, 11s. lid. 

Provis’s Account of the Menai and Conway Suspension Bridges, 17 Piatc<i, folio, 
L.7, 7s — Large Paper, Ij.IO, lOs. 

Kapert's (Rear-Admiral) New System of Signals, 4.to, L.l, os. 

Richard’s Treatise on Nervous l>isorder.s, small ttvo, Us. 

Rigby on Parturilion, 12mo, 5s. 

Ritchie’s Tales and (’onfessions, sm. Uvo, lOs. (Jd. 

Roscoe’s Memoirs of Scipiodc Ritci. 2 vol. llvo, L.l. Is. 

Rose’s Ariosto, Vol. ^'I. sm. Uvo, Jls. t»d. 

Saunders on Pleading and Evidence. 2 vol. Uvo, L.2. 

Simplicity of ricalih, 12mo, 4s. 

SmedleyN i»aul at Eiidor. hvo, Us. (h1. 

Soame’s Refornmtion, 12uio, 5s. 6‘d. 

Sorrows of Rosalie, S^c., l2mo, 7.s« b‘d. 

Spirit of the Age Newspaper, 12mo, 7^* ^»d. 

Statutes ut l.irge. V(»l. XI. Part II. Ho, E-1, 4s.^2i\o, 1..!^ Ss. 

Srcivarl on the (’hristiiin Ihietnne, h\o, lt»s. 6J. 

Story of Isabel, 3 voL l2mo, L.l. Is. 

Sunday Book, Moral Discourses for \ ouug Persons, 2 vol. Hintt, Os 
Tales of the (ireui St Bvinard, U \'ol. po^t Uvo. L.l, I Is. till. 

\\ Oman, 2 v<»J. post Uvo, Jtls. 

Thomson’.s Suggestions to A <.ung Aftorme*', I'Jmo, 12s. 

Thomas’s .1 urisprudence. Hvu, 1 5s. 

Time’s Telescope, 11123, Os. 

Tower Menagerie, with UXt l^ngnivings, Uvo. L.l, D* ht.'h K 
Trials of Life, y vol. pusi iUc', E. 1. lls. Uil. 

Tuson's (Tompcndiuni ol’Aiuuoni^, 7''. Ud. 

Wadd on ( orpuleiicy, 6x. «(\o. h.s. od. 

M'allace on Medical Education, S\o, 

Wt llbelovctl on Highways, Uvo, I Us. 

Wileoek on the Poi^r J/iws, Uvo, ISs, 

\Vil>ofi on the I’rii'stlmod of < huM, I2n)-s 7s. U.l, 

Vouiig’s Imprisonment in I'onugal, Hto, lO.s. Uvi 

KDiNBURGH 

Illustrations of /oology, betng Represem itious of Ne^\, Raie. or otlntwise Remark- 
iible Subjects of the Anini.d Knigdoin, iln.uii and eolourtd after .‘s'.ttiiri ; with De- 
scriptive Letter-press. By .lames M’iImui, Member of ihe M'erncrian Na- 

tural History Society. In Alla-' Quarto, price l<k. No. \’l. 

Tlie Games of the Match at (:hess Played between t u* Janidon and Edinburgh Chess 
Clubs, in 1821, o, U, 7, and U, as repotted hy ilic Comuiiiiev of tlic Edinburgh (Uilss 
C lub. 

The Journal of Agriculture, and the Prize Essays and Tiaii'^actions of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, No. IV’. pric.e 5s. lid. 

f'asus decided in th*, Court of Session, from November l8ih to Dec. 2vi, IU2U, Report- 
ed by Patrick ^haw and Altxander Dunlop, J>qs. advoea^s. \'ol. VI 1. Pan i. 
r>8. Ud. 

The Forest Sanctuary ; with otlier Poems. By Edit la liemans. The Second Edi- 
tion with Additions, in foolscap, Uvo, price Us. hM. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Curt* of Intestinal Worms of the Human Body. Bv 
Vi'^illiani Rhind, Surgeon. 

The Phrenological Journal and Miscellany. No. X IX. jirice 4 h. 

Constable’s iMisccllany, Vols. XXXIV. XXXV. Ut.. «d. each. 

The New Scots Magazine. Nos. L IJ. Is. each. 

The Edinburgh .iournal of Science. No. XIX. price 78. Cd. 

The Edinburgh Musical Album. No, 1. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Scries. By Sir W’altcr Scott, Bart. 3 voD. 10s. Cd. 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, N«. XIA'IIT. Price (is. 
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— While S to — Jl. White .*)^ to 7«» 0 Indian ton;, p. JM) lb. .'.hort luids. 10 0 toll 0 

(.'araway, ewt. 42 10 -Ifi O t’oriaiidcr . . 18 to Jl 0 lied, , . .77 d to 10 (i Sides . . 10 0 to — 0 

C^atiari.pcr «r. .7'J to CA, d Trefoil .... 'JO to 78 0 .White. , d7 0 to 40 {) Hams, dry — 0 to — 0 

CiiKiuc Foil) .78 to 41 0,Ljiu.eetl feed — to — 0 'Oatmeal, per ilO lb. Green • - — 0 to — <» 

Rape Seed, per last, L.3'J, Foreign, L L.— 'English .7J 0 to .78 D Lara,rd.p.C.4i 0 to 11 0 

l^t■oteh . . — to — r 

IVcchly J'licc of Stoihs. from I a/ io '22d Dtnin(>tt. 


13 


JAvrr I'on 

% 

<■ 

» ft, s. 1 

V. lo 

} 1 Whc.'*t, 

pe r 70 U>. 

10 t(i 

0 I’m*: 

io d lo 1 1 

— 1(1 

’•(.<*( cli 

. )o 1 . to 1 1 

i ‘ lo 

7J Jii4| . 

. y 0 to i I 

,7.7 to 

. 77 , K<.riign 

— 0 lo — 

— to 

— J)u. Ill bond — 0 to — 

JJ to 

*<• lidiley, 

per CO lt>5. 

18 to 

'J I . !' n,<». . . 

. .1 (7 to b 

•Jl to 

.'■.(> S.Mtcll . 

— lo - 

•JO to 

lush . , 

( 0 to * 

25 to 

'*7 Foicigu 

1 ,7 to "^1 

— to 

Oat.%, per 1.7 Ib. 

jy to 

0 ‘ Fn^y. , 

. . 11 (0 4 

7 d to 

• *1 Iu.sh . 

. . .7 10 lo 1 

do (0 

h> ‘•loUh 

. . .7 1(1 to J 


*. tl. s. rf. 
; Irish . . . 0 to 5b 0 


:>n 0 to (.0 0 
'IS 0 to 58 0 


.siiur, do. . — (Mo — 0 
8;»Taii.p.211b. 1 2 to 1 ’I 

/;/.//(■/. ikt /; iSi 
81 ■' 
iBuUer.p.cvvl, s. d. s. d, 
j,Delfast 77 li l<) 78 i> 

■j'Neurv .. 70 0 to — 0 


7 to 8 I'o, , ,ti iHiitd II iMo tl 
llye, pcr«|r. 77 Olo 111 


.SVv I. .V , f , j M.iii, |u.r (jr. d 1 0 to 

S, s. d, s. ,T. i/.| Heam-penj. ^ 

Tares, per lisli. — to — (J live Grass .70 to Ki 0 IJiglisIi . 17 0 to I 

Must. While, . (Mo 8 ()lUiV,Ta'’a • • — to — 0 Ir.sh . . 11 (Mu 3 

— ilrowii, new 8 to 11 0 Cloier. redcvl.‘>il to<> • (' 'H.ipe''efd — to ^ 

'J'lirniph, li^.h, 7 to J»i (.'! — tV hue , . . .'."i to '»0 O 1 'c.im . grt> .il o to - 


Bunlt htock, 

3 per cent, reduced, 

3 per cent, consols, 
pet cent, con sols,.,.... 

New 4 per cent. cons. - 
India bonds, 

Long Annuities,,..,.,..^.^, 

Exchequer 

Exchequer bills, sm...... 

Consols for acc. 

French 5 per cents. ^ 


207 ~0fi^ 3 

r,r,i 0 oi mi ] 

m .i i 


70 70 

19^ 7-lC 10| 

07 72 fit 00 

OH 7J 07i 

loyf. KiV. 


209 i a 209.i 9 
8(1.^ ft fiO] 4 


(il 03 01 63 

«7» i 87* i 

lOCf. OOc. lOfif. 90c. 
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Course of Excttanffe.—Jtin. 0 — Amsterdam, 12 ; 1, Ditto, at mrIU, 11 . l‘j. Rot- 
terdam, 12: 1^. Antwerp, 12: 1^,. Hamburgh, 13: 11 4 . Altona, 13;ll|. Paris 3 days* 
sight, 23 : 33. Ditto, 25 : 60. Hourdeaux, 25 : 65. Frankfort on the Maine, 151:0, 
Petersburg, per rouble, 10 : 0. Berlin, 0 : 0. Vienna, 10:2. Trieste, 10 : 2. Madrid, 
m Cadiz, 374 . Bilboa, 371. Barcelona, 364- Seville, 36j. (liliriiltar, 46. Leghorn, 
43- Genoa, 25: 42^, Venice, 474- Malta, Naples, 3y|. Palermo, p. oz. 120^. Ijim- 
boii, 45 ^. Oporto, 404 . Uio Janeiro, 0. Bahia, ‘Jo 4* Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, 21 
days’ sight, 1 J. Cork, LJ. 

Prices of Gold and Sihrr^ per 0 :: — Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : lOjd. per oz. 
New Doubloons, X*3 : 16 ; (U. New Dollars, 4s. Ogd. Silver in bars, stand. Os. Od. 


LONDON PRICES CURRENT, Jun. 0. 


ASHES, Caimila Pot, 1 st, cwt 


0 to 

0 

0 

SPIRITS. 





Peoria .... 

.^o■ 

G 

0 

0 

Brandy. Cognac, imp gal. 

2.S 

10 to 

4 

G 

United States Pot . 

r,i 

0 

0 

0 

Goticvu .... 

2 

5 

2 

(i 

Pearls 

3 1 

n 

0 

0 

Hum. .lain.iKM, 1 1 a 2(i O.P. 

3 

3 

3 

10 

Russia Pearls 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l-ia;ivurd Islaiidh, P- U'P* 

2 

(/ 

'2 

4 

BRISTLES. St Petersb. cwt. L.12 JO 

12 

l.l 

SliG AR, per cwt. 





COFFEE, in Bond 





Jamaica. Brown 

£2 

1.1 

a 

18 

Jamaica ordinary cwt. . 

3U 

0 

.71 

0 

Middling 

2 

I‘» 

3 

2 

pKxl ordinary 

.V, 

0 

45 

0 

Good .... 

3 

2 

3 

7 

fine ordinary 

44 

0 

50 

0 

Fine .... 


7 

3 

1(1 

low middling 

51 

0 

51 

0 

I)eiii<>r.ir.i and St KUU • 

2 

1 1 

3 

•1 

niirldliiig 

.'i.» 

0 

i>l 

0 

(•rrn-itfa .... 

i' 

11 

2 

5 

good do. aiul line 


0 

82 

0 

Barbadocs 

2 

15 

.7 

1 1 

Moclia .... 

fit; 

0 

120 

0 

llavamial), brown . 

1 

10 

1 

15 

CORK, Spanish, ton 

L..5() 

(1 

«0 

0 

White . . . 

2 

0 

2 

G 

Oporto . . . - 

25 

0 

3l) 

0 

Fine ditto 

2 

7 

2 

10 

I’aro .... 

48 

0 

GO 

0 < 

E.u»t Indiji, brtiwn 

t 

l 

t 


Frenoh .... 

HH) 

0 

luo 

0 

V\ lute 

1 

) 1 

•J 

(1 

COTTON, per lb. 




' 

ItKri.\El> SLtJAHs. 





Grrnncla . . 

— h 

f.i 

— 

8 ‘ 

Lum]is 

5 

1.*) 

4 

H 

IJcibice and Demerara 


(-A 


1 

Fine 

•1 

1 

5 

0 

New Orleans . 


tf 

.. 

K ■ 

Lo.-ivcs 

J 

ii 

•1 

10 

Bowed Georgia 

— 

-H 

— 

ra : 

!• me 

I 

12 

0 

0 

Buhia .... 


7* 

_ 

7i 

Powder 

4 

3 

4 

ly 

Pmiambueo 

... 



s 

Doulile, oiiiinar^ 

'' 

0 

0 

0 

Madras .... 


4\ 

— 

''j 

1 llu .... 


10 

1 . 

0 

Bengal .... 

— 

54 

— 

5 

Mid.i-sch .... 

L'-'s 

0 

0 

0 

.‘'nivrna .... 


7 


8 

TALLOW, Peterbg. 'S C.iwi. 

r>'N 

(1 

JO 

0 

FLA A, Riga PTR, ton, new L."? 

10 

50 

0 

Whi'c .... 

4.1 

0 

~ 

0 

DC, . 


0 

Tv I 

0 

Soap .... 

"vS 

G 

3H 

0 

Petersburg, 1!2 head 


0 

3f, 

10 

Auli.ingO 

r>H 


3'i 

0 

I.iebau, 1 brand 

33 

0 

3i 

0 


3'i 

0 

— 

0 

HF-MP. Riga, Khino, ton 

I.. 10 

0 

42 

u 

lloiro mriitil 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

Pi'lcTrtburg, L'leuu 


1(J 

3't 

0 

'FAR, \ irgiiii.t . 

1 *. 

0 

0 

0 

Outsliot .... 

3] 

0 

.>•> 

0 

Areh4ii;;f) 

1 1 

(. 

— - 

0 

Half clean 

Tii 

0 

55 

0 

StiK'kholm 

IJ 

Ii 

— 

0 

HOl*S, New East Kent Pockets L.l 

10 

G 

0 ‘ 

TOBAt ('t>, Kentucky, per lb. 

0 

.> 

0 

■h 

New Kent Pockets 

4 

1 1 

i, 

b 

\ iripiii;., ludiii.iry 

0 

‘9 

n 

2:4 

Sn.-isex 

4 

0 

•1 

1-' 

I’.irt bUii ks . 

( ■ 

21 

0 

"'i 

F.ast Kent Hagh 

f, 

5 

G 

1. 

M kdilliiie tikii k 

<1 


0 

4 

P.a'kels 

f. 

ly 

7 

7 

M.ii > land s< rubs 

0 


u 

(> 

IRON, tCND,lHl. ton 

L.IS 

0 

10 

0 . 

Brown and Icaty 

t) 

3 

0 

4 

PSI .... 

](> 

0 

17 

1> 1 

( olo.iry and Vi-llo'V 

0 

4 

0 

b 

Swedish .... 

1 1 

0 

15 

6 . 

W INK,, jur pipe. 





INDIGO, E. I. fine blur, bd. lb 

ih 

G 

lOh 

0 

Port, iier l.'ih grillriib. 

£27 

0 

50 

0 

Fine Violet and Purplt; . 

;i 

0 

0 

5 1 

l.isbfiii, pur pi])o 

20 

0 

2H 

0 

ordiiiiir>, . 

(> 

0 

7 

5 1 

Madciia, la.’r J It) g'llloru 

.".n 

(I 

(.0 

n 

good Hiid mid. do. 

7 

G 

8 

'• 1 

Wei>L I 111 I 1 . 1 , .Into 

t'V 

0 

1'> 

0 

LEATHER, per !b. 




! 

East India, ditto 


0 

70 

0 

Butts, rit) U) JjG 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

Sherry, pci bu It 

25 

(» 

70 

0 

Ditto, GO to C.; 

0 

0 

« 

0 

1 Mountain, per 120 gallons 

20 

0 

50 

0 

Hides, crop, -15 to ,5ii 

1 

G 

1 


Teni'’ifl'L', per 120 g.illoii.'^ 

21 

0 

25 

1* 

Do. S'! to 40 

1 

5* 

1 

4 1 

Spanish, red. per I2G g.tlloo'i 

, 12 

i> 

i(. 

0 

Jlritlsh for dress 

1 

0 

1 

^ 1 

t'l.'iret, per hlid. lot ()y. 

30 

0 

50 

0 

C;air skins 

1 

.5 

2 


Frcnndi, While, ditto 

3i 

0 

.>(•' 

0 

Horse hides 

J 

4 

1 

t; 

1 WDGD.S, per Loll. 





LIME JUICE, . . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fustic, Jamaica 

£ 7 

0 

G 

0 

OIL. ner tun, 252 gallons. 




1 

Cuba .... 

10 1(1 

9 

’0 

Wlialc.Grcenl. without casksL.^.'i 

l.'i 

». 

0 ! 

Si.iith American , 

ry 

0 

f; 

0 

Cod, in casks 

25 

0 

0 

0 

^ BiiUiI WoL'd 

.33 

0 

40 

0 

Seal, Pale 

US 

10 

0 

(1 

1 Boxwnoil .... 

14 

0 

17 

0 

Drown 

21 

0 

0 

0 

lagtiurm itie . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Palm, African, per cwt. . 

»Ss 

0 

29h 

u 

Nicar.^gua 

G 

0 

14 

0 

.<<:][icnnaceti 

HO 

0 

— 

— 

Loowoou, Jatnaica 

a 

1 

(> 

5 

Whale, South Sea . 

2‘J 

0 

53 

0 

Honduras 

€ 

.5 

G 

1.5 

Linseed, per cwt. 

0 

0 

1 

4 

CaiPiieachy . 

8 

.4 

7 1.5 

Galitioli. per tun of 252 galls. 48 

0 

40 

U 

.St Domingo . 

0 

0 

0 

u 

PITCH, British, per cwt. 

G 

0 

0 

0 

Maiiocianv, per foot. 





Stockholm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jamaica . 

Os 

8(1 to 

0 

]9rl 

American . . . - 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Honduras 


8d 

lid 

ATL'hangel . . 

7 

0 

0 

n 

Cuba .... 

12d 

IGd 

PlMENTUj Jamaica, iicrlb. 0 

71 

(1 

H 

bt Domingo . 


i7d 

.50f! 





Monthly lieffistcr- 


Observatory^ CalioiuhilL 

OlMervation* are maclo . 1 —. . 


Edinhurghy in the 




November. 


iAtlac.h. 1 ~ 

■ JJarora.l Tlier. W'ind. 


iVov. 1 { 

2 f M.li 
* I V. 

’ { ■V.-lf 

. / M..V» 


.I)H.',M.18> ,,, 
.!»<;<) A. 18/ 

A if. / 
.y.)6|M.1,Ji 

.«.3 •, \. 1i } 

.7L'<v\T.n) 

\. IS / 

.7!U; A. 4 ;, } '5^'- 

•7SL' 11 } 

.T'SjM.ii > I 
.5)0! I 

.'*.'111; A, - J f r 


7, 


.'J-s'M 3' 
■IT » I 


■ 'JO.’.M. 1, 
.ISO A. r 

;}isK. 

or. . M.l 

' t L r 

K 1 P 


M.l„ 

• 1 Li- 

opo A. 47 



ll'orri. suiiah. 

* 'lull aftcni. 

l)fty sijii>h. I 

i»i»hi (-(mJ. 

Su isliine Ij 

* .uul iriiM. I 

but I 

dull I 

huush. I'orn. I 
jcliill dltorii. I 

li.tv trcMt. 

»if{hl bicvt. 

r.iii, dull, 
(•■Old. 

Shwrs. rain, 1 
liail aiitl slofi. 
Miwrs. hail 
and siioU', 

Keen Irost. ! 
I’lod, .ind ' 

'•irviiild, 
l>av Minsh. 
rim uij.ht. 

I It., .11 111. nil. ’ 
and iiifjlu, I. 

Murn. ram, !' 

I l.*y iorfry, : 


-ru !.. (AlMcii. . 

nier. .Uarom. Thcr. |\\’,„,i. 




20 i 'I*-'*' 

‘'l is 
0 . f .M./3/; 

‘H \....> 
«'j f VJ ,5(1 
A. 16 
2^/ W.-lo 

V. IS 

2,r M.U 

\ A. IS ; 

"K;SI 

«)SI 

*»-l M.lu 
i V U 

V.;::: 

r.’tl 


1 :>y.l'J(i M.i.'i I 

»! -If'i \. -15/ 
ij -'A-'" M-1'l > 

i , 

1 J A. 1.7 )■ isW* 

'I ..OMl 'll,/ 

• j .A7V M.4!1 I , 

= .77'-' A. 'll I 
i M.'ij \ 

.‘JAM A.A.l} !^W. 

I .111 

I ..>l^l)A..V)/ 

.‘ifSO A. 17 4 

I .i.‘50A..')0/-^'''‘ 

.101 A. 

. 17 - \..V7} 

' .0 18 MJT') 

./)'>" \. j; / ''«■ 

.7o‘> M.im) 

.7.’>4 A.iirp^'^' 

; •''> M.io> L. 

..vdA. IJf'/ 

!i age of rain, 4.3'>r>. 


•Sbwrh. r.ain, 
jvfry pold. 

I ft am imcii. 

• laiwl iiijjlit. 
Shwr.s. ram, 
night h. ram. 
Day sun.sh. 
night ram., 

■ J>ay showery 
l5«y A 
showery. 

Fair, w'lth 
sunshine. 
Foreii. sunsh. 
even. rain. 

I l’nreii. dull, 

I. till al’lern. 
Da\ siin.sh, 
night li. rain. 
Rain inorn. 

lay fair, 
suii-h. foren. 
lull .ifiern. 
Shr«. throui'h 
ihe d.iy. 

'hrs. sleet 
ind lain. 

Day night 
it'jvy rain. 


I " ( AtliiO.. I ' “ I 

{M.T0111. 'J’li 1 Wiiitl 


Dffrnthtr. 


r\..7. 

2 fjM-V.'' 

3 /i'* '*■' 

1 r 1 1 

I 'M.M 
^ tlA. K, 

• its 

« { ?;S 

* \ \.is 

u / I M..“ I 
** \!A. -jj 

O I M.'j'l 
^ I A.3h 

>0 { 

{ A.'i.l 

{iK 

llA.46 

jr, f ;M.'II . 

\ I 5.4rt 


.TfJM.-liii 
a. js i ' 

..'I.'O .M.n,. 

.170 A. J7/ 

• TVI 

.'ni;> A, 17 I 
-TUI Aj.is^ 

..II., A. IsP'V- 

■•’"’ M-'U ««. 

'J.S.7‘‘(> A. IS / 

.W) A.-lh} W. 

■ NOW M.IOI _ 
.f'.-.7 \. 4'J I " • 
'JO.LMAM.Ii;. . 

..iiO A. '12/ "• 
.6.71 M.ioi 
.nil) A. 'J.'f * 

.10.7 M.ld) 

.nil A. 17 /''- 

.!)'*() A. -18/ 

1.30.11*0 M.-lfM 
•iiM 

.‘.i.'iS M.47\ p 
• lOf; -x.-h;/ 

M.-i? » w I 

.«'1'A.-17/''* 

..^:'0'A.16 p 


jihi) .^un^lmu J 

•'.tin night, i 
D.in ^hf)w^T^', 
inght ram. 
I.’.ur, with 

* '.nil him.. 

I’.m.liiit ! 

• .lull. 

"’uii'.h. loron. ! 
lull al’tcni. j 
''Unsh. foren. j 

’ r.im ni;^ht. 
''howcT\ day 
■md uixjht. 

Fair. Hi(h ! 
•'Uiishinc. I 
•'how'er.s rain, 
■3110 w, tS: hlecl.' 
l-’air, dull, I 
lURlit rain. 
I'Oreu. swnsh.' 
ram itftern. 

limn loren. 
'lull alterii. 
•Jnll, but fair, 

•Mild. 

l.>itto. 

Siinsh. foren. 
»“ght rain. 
Minn, night, 
'boilers rain. I 


(o i .M..7() 
A. IJ 

oji M.lv* 

M.IO 
\.1.^ 
orJf 31.10 
"t A. 41 


-0..7()y Xl.i„Y 

•r>iu A. i'i/ VV. 

.. 3 'j.o \i.h;> I 

.t*i \. ll/S\V. 

-'y.3a‘. \. 4 I I W. 
.'-’SM M. IH 4 > 

,\..)-'/ t’bic. 
•'Mo M.IO) ' 

• M'l A.47/«W. 
..'»0J M.4I ) I 
.10 1 \ .jl/,\V. 

..3}iJ A. '13/ ^7. 


21 ^ J*-?'/ I 

\ A. 4] 2h.ypj,,^ 4j| F. 

2.5 X M.ll ) I 

\ A. or) 29 .l.'i 0 -x.-lof-SAV. 

S6^ 4 


.202 A.3!» / SK. 

) m'-? 

•hJ M-’l ..V)2M.7y{ 

fiV-? •"-■‘A.'asl.i’E. 

A.4.'i .«I 0 ,x. 41/ 

/ M..d; .yzA J7 1 j 

®«\A. IK .520 ” 11 I SW. 

r M.iO - 51.5 M 10)1 

Average of rain, 1 . 865 . 


Koreii. show- 
ers, sleet. 
Koren. fair. 

■ h. rain night. 
DjL'o. 

\ Day showerj . 
Dull, slight 

’ .SllOWtTs. 
Heavy ram 
all day. 

Foreh. fair, 
night sh. r.iin. 
Foren. duP, 
rain afrerii. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Morn, frost, 
foreii. siiiisli. 
Ditto, and 
ram iiiglit. 

Rfiin forenoon 
duel night. 

Fair, sunsh. 
mild. 

Foren. fair, 
aft. fih. rain. 
Ham aftern. 
sleet night. 


soo 


AjppBintmrnu, Promotions, 


CFt^b. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


November, 

Brevet. MaJ. Axford* of the Hon. £. 1. Com- 39 F. 
pauv's Sctv. employe<l upon the Re- 
cruiting Herv. of tliat Cuinp. to liavc 34 
the temporary rank of Maj. while so 
employed Hi Oct. 

3. D. G. Capt. Mauuselh Maj. by purch. vice 
Abererumby prom. iil No\. 

— " Sullivan, from 05 F. Capt do. 

Bt. I.t. Col. Clements, from h. p. 1 <4 ttr. RA 
CapU vice Sliewcll, dead 25 do. 

Cor. and Adj. Martiih rank of Lt 2 Oct 36 
4 Lt Story, Adj. vice Rallut, res. Adj. 

only 2»No\. 

2 Dr. Cor. Komcrville, Adj. and Lt. vice 

Craufuid, res. Adj. only do. 

3 Capt. Tuitc, M.ij. by purcli. vice ho- 

inerset, prom. do. 37 

Lt. Phillips, Capt do. 

('or. Baldcrs, Lt do. 

.1. Maiiby, Cor. do. 40 

a Serj. Maj. C. Siltory, Cor. vice Hick- 

man, rc:». 24 do. 

Cor. Silli-ry, Adj. vice ArmstroiiR, re.s. 42 

Adj. only do. 

8 Capt. Morgelt. Maj. by purch. t ice Ru- 4.3 

dcK'k, prom. ’ 21 do. 

Lt WodchouHe, Capt. do. 

Cor. Macnainara, Lt. do. 

Q. Vivian, Cor. do 

12 Surg. Kenny, from fiT P. Surg. \jce 

Burton, dead Lido. If, 

13 Cor. Gethni, Lt by purcli, i icc birange, 

prom. 21 do. 4S 

R. S. Forlong, Cor. do. 

14 Surg. La\cmi, from 51 F. .Surg. iie<> 

P'orstcr, h. p. 3 F. 1 3 do. 40 

17 — Klkir.gton, from 1 F. Suig. ^ice 

Wibiow, It.p. 11 Sept. 51 

C'oldfit. C. Ens. and Lt. C otton, Lt. and Capt. bv 
' purch. vice Armytagc, prom. 21 No\% 

C. P. WilhraliHtn, Ens, and Lt do. 

Surg. Pita Gerald, from h. p. fiO F. 

Surg. Mce F.lkiiigton, 17 Di. 25 Oct 52 

3 — — Mivcuueeu, liorn CeyK n B. 

Surg. vice Ivory, <lt:al 1 st>pi. 

4 Lt. Masutj, Capt. by purcli. mlc iloi^t 55 

by, ret. 25 ,Vo\. 

Em. Cliaiv.bcis, Lt do. 55 

14. 1). (jiillith, Fins. do. 

fi F. Jcl^ II, Eiii.. by jiureh. vice Dil- 
lon, 60 F. 2M Aug. 

b H. W. IloptT, Ens. bv purcli. vice Wor- 56 

thiimton, ret. 21 Mov, 

it Ens. miiito, from h. p. En.s, vicePavn- 

ter, 5G F. do. 

10 Lt Hon, W. H. Drummond, from 5G CO 
F. Lt sicc Foaker, prom. do. 

12 Bt Lt, Col. liityly, Lt Col. vice F'or- 

bteen, dead Ig Sept. 


1 F. 


23 

fS 


30 


Capt. Cruise, Maj. ilo. 

Lt .lenklns, Capt do. 

Ens. Gold, Lt do. 

W. French, Ens. do. 

Ens, Audaiii, Lt 2 Oct 

— — Murray, from 34 F. Eiib. do. 

P. Cassidy , Ens. vice J. Cassidy, 
, ret. 25 Nov. 

Lt. Foley, Adj. vice Brand 2 Oct. 
— — Edwards, Capt vice Cane, tlcad 
95 Sept 

Ens. Mylne, Lt. do. 

J. W. Kyffln, Em. do. 

Lt. Boileau, Capt by piircb. vice Green- 
wood, ret. 25 Nov. 

— — Landels, from R. African C.’orps, 
Lt Vice Ross, h p. African Corns 
25 Oct 

fins. Dawes, from 43 F. Lt. purch. 

vice BoUeau s5 Nov. 

Cmt J. Macdonald, (Paym. of 93 F.) 

Paym. vice Biown, h. p. 16 Oct 

Ena. orcene, Lt vice Coen, dead 4 Sept. 
T. Bcekhoro, Ens* do. 

Maj. Crolc, from li. p. Maj. vice Dun« 

das, 83 F. 25 Nov. 

Surg. O’Reillv, from C5 F. Sure, vice 
Pearce. h.p, II Sept 


62 

C3 

65 


66 


67 

6S 


J. Grogan, Ens. by puTcdi. vice Gamlwi, 
ret 25 Nov. 182H. 

Ens. Howe, Adj. vice Lax. res. Adj. on- 
ly i!5Aug. 

Staff As. Surg. Paman, Surg. vice Ay- 
ton, h. p. 95 Sepl. 

F. P. Glubb, Kns. vice Murray, 16 F'. 

2 Oct. 

Stair As. Surg Toniicre, Surg. vice 
llecd, dead 25 Jmio 

Lt St (Juimin, Capt hy purch. vice 
Blackenty, ret 21 Nov, 

Ens. Daynillcs, J.t do. 

Lt. King, from 4i F. LI. vice Dnim- 
niond, li) F. do. 

C. Sockott. Ens. do. 

Kns. Skcliv, Lt. vice Johnson, dead 
18 Sept 

J. Maclcod, Eub. do. 

Eno. Hiirslem, from 65 F. Ens. vice 
llogtTs, 82 F. 25 Nov. 

Lt. (‘iirtm, Adi, vice Nelly, prom. do. 
As. Stiig. Lorimer, Irum’ h. p. 6 Vet. 

Jin. As. Surg. X lee t.' inborn e, ie<. 7 du. 
Lt. Hood, from h. i>. 11- Staff Corp'-, 
Paym. vice Amos, reverts to his lor- 
mei h. p. 2) th't. 

Gent. Cadet H. G. A. Lciingc, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Dawei, 
22 F. 25 Nov. 

I*«yni. iveson, from h. p. IB F. Pnvm. 

vici* Grunt, dead Lido. 

Ens. Thomson, Lt. by purch. vice .Sla- 
ter, pjoin. ‘ 25 do. 

R. Phibbs KriN. do. 

llosp. As. L. Cimni, As. .Surg. vice 
Dimetinaon, h. n. 2'i Sept 

U. I'lther, from 2 F. Lt. vice Muhon, 
prom. do. 

Ens. ami Adj. Cray, LI. t.7 (Jcl, 
Surp. .Sheklctoii, rimn h. p. 3 F, .Surg. 

vice Lnveijs, M Dr. 13 Nov. 

Elis. Hu*,lu's, l.t. by purch. viccVivinn, 
prom. do. 

J . Atfy, Enb. do. 

Lt. Uurge., from 1 F. Li. vice IJ urn, 

h.p. 21 do. 

Champion, Capt by purch. vice 

Mills, rcl. do. 

Fins, Fawcett. Lt i o . 

T. A. Ilrriot, Ens. do. 

Ells. l*aytiter, from :* F. Eus, vieeS.m- 

ter, h. p. do. 

As. Surg. Lawder, from »8 F. .Surg, 
vice Hume, dead do, 

Capt. Hon, G. Vaughan, from 62 F. 

Capt vice Ucrkclcy, h. p. rcc. diff do. 
W. E. T. Curtxlt, 2d Lt. l*y purcli. vice 
.Serjeant, ret. 24 do. 

R. C. lUnghaui, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
ircmoTij^r, ret 25 do. 

Capt. Gilliess, from h. p. Capt pay. 
iliff. vice Vaughan, 60 F. 21 do. 

AValsh, from Ceylon R. Capt vice 

Spencer, 69 F. 9b- do. 

—— Nokes, from h. p. Capt vice Sul- 
livan, 3 Dr. Cids. 21 do. 

JaincH Smith, Ens. by purch. vice 
Tucker, prom. 4 Sept. 

Ai. Surg. Gratton, from 75 F. Surg. vice 
O’Reflly,30F. IJ do. 

.1. A. Drought, Ens. by purch. vice 
Bumlciri, 40 F. 25 Nov. 

LI. Goldie, Capt. by purch. vice Bni?- 
low, ret. 24 do. 

Eub. DawcB, Lt by purch. do. 

Lt. Kerr, from h. p. Lt pay. diff. vice 
Banbury, 94 F. 25 do. 

C. E. Michel, Ens. do. 

Surg. Macaun, irem b. p. 101 F. Surg. 

vice Kenny, 12 Dr. 13 <lo. 

Ll. Ring, from R. AArieon Corps, Lt. 
vice M*Nab, h. p. R. Afticau Gor^is, 

— Blachford, Capt by purch. vice 
Glover, ret. 24 do. 



X829.3 


AppuialtueiUt, Pmmtiom, S,c, 


GO Capt lion. G.F.A. Spencer, from C3 r. 

(.'api. vi<‘L> Ingram, ret. SM Nov, 1K2H 
Eli . Smyih, J,t; by purch. vice Ulach* 
ford do. 

re. .S. Thomas, Ens. do. 

70 I'his. Egerton, Lt. by purch. vice Athcr- 

ley, prom. do, 

W. f.reeii, Kiu. do. 

71 N. M. Stuck, Ens. by purch. vi<>c E. 

M. .Stack, ret. do. 

(^apt. Ad-iins, from h. p. Paym. \ ieo 
Penuington, roe. full pay of Lt. 

'0 Ort. 

73 Lt. Seymour, Capt. by purch. vice 

riayiTiond, ret. S.*.> Nov. 

Eus. lliirvoy, l.t. iL>. 

!•'. n. Alkiii'ton, Etut. do. 

74 ^cig. Maj. .1. Connor, Quar. Mast, vice 

Fraser, ret. full pay I J Sept. 

7G Lt. Kent, from h. p. fc'fl F. Lt vice Ken- 
nedy, P.iym. 30 Oct 

— Kejnit-ly, Paym. vice L«>u, di'- 

ITIIS'Cti tio. 

«J C'upt. Schoones, Mnj. by puich. vit'c 

"Wardrop, ret 11 Nov. 

Lt. Dixon, Capt do. 

Ll. Orange, from l.'i F. Lt vice PMik, 

h. p. ‘N) dll. 

Ens. Jcfl'cry, Lt by purch. vke lii.iun 
ifl do. 

(Jilby, Ens. by purch. vice .Fcfli*ry, 
pnirii. 2.> do. 

Eiiij. JJyrne, Lt vice (VHciriie, de d 
IH Sept 

ft Moore, Ens. do. 

N. E. Olivier, Enii. vice Trollope, dead 
2 .) do. 

Kii'’. Uo;«erH, from '10 F. Ens. vice 
Thomson, rcl. •i.'i Nov. 

Maj, J/00, H. Duudas, fioin F. Maj. 

Vice III. Lt Col. Kelly, prom, do. 
2il Lt. P.o’kmsou, lt.t Lt vice Uateman, 
de.ul 1 Sept. 

F. T. T-lotlgsou, fd H do. 

Ens, Sirulon, 1,1. 11 Nov . 

Lt. MHeKcnme, Adj. vice Munro, vleid 
d<J. 

Lu (Jol. M‘Don.Mld, from li. p, Lt. f’ol. 

vice \Vilhani<ion, ret, if I do. 

Lt IhiekSey, Adj. vice Hughes, rtb. 
Adj. only 24 do. 

'■/ llosp. Assist Woods, Assist. Surg. vkh* 

UurkiU.dcud 21 do. 

Ens. TiilJocti, Lt vice Obliorue, dead 
2.> Oct. 

— - Lewis, Lt. vice Alexander, deatl 
.70 do. 

Lt nunlmry, from 6G F, Lt. vice liuicx, 
h. p. rcc. iliff. Nov, 

Eos. l>nnnt, from h. p. Etis. vice Tul- 
loeh 2.7 i>ct 

F. W, 11. Culley, Ens. vic^i Lewis, 50 do. 
0 '> Capt Cockhiirnc, Maj. by purch. vice 

Maxwell, prom. 25 Nov. 

I .t. fiordon, < 'apt . do. 

Ens. Aublen, I A. ilo. 

fi. .SfewiiTl, Ens. do. 

^ 1 ', Lt. Kinsk-y, from h. p. York Lt Inf. 

Vol. Lt. vice Kciinedy, prom. do. 
1)7 Assist Surg. Austen, burg, vice Freer, 

it p. 2 1 do. 

IlifleBrig. 2d Lt White, Isi Lt vice W'. Dolphin, 
dead 11 bqH. 

K.W. Young, 2d Lt. do. 

Surg. Ikidgwav, from h. p. .Sure, vice 
Burke, h. j).' 15 Nov. 

1 W. 1. R> D. Blythe, Ens. by purch. vice Spar- 
po, ret 21 do. 

Ceyl.ttog. Capt. Sweeny, from h. p. Capt vice 
Walsh, G3 F. 23 do. 

A. Johnstone, 2d Lt vice Woodford, 
dead 2.‘» Sejit. 

.Sufl' Assist. Surg. Young, Surg. vice 
Macqueen, 8 F. 4 do. 

R.Afr.Coriw. Ens. Stewart, Adj. vice Riofr, res. 

Adj. only 9 June 

O? tiuance DcjjmrtmcnU 
nov. Art. 2d Capt. Heron, Adj. vice Jackson, 
prom. & Feb. 182H 

Willis, Adj. Vico Barlow, prom. 

do. 

Capt. and Dt. Maj. Eliot, Lt. Col. vice 
W.ilsh, ret SI Nov. 


S3 


:»2 


9G1 

fd Capt Roy. Art Cameron, Capt 

21 Nov. 182B 
Capt Palmer, from Uiiatt h. n. 2d 
Cwt. do. 

2d Capt Sinclair, Capt vice Greatly, 
h. p. 22 do. 

Capt. Ilumsby, from Un.vtt. h. p, 2d 
Capt do. 

1st Lt and Adi, Smith, 2 Capt do. 
Gent Cadet H. S. Tireman, 2d Lt. 
vice Heywood, prom. 6 Aug. 

— H. C. Stace, 2d Lt vi?o 

Brewer, prom. do. 

— r II. R. Fisher, 2d Lt. vieo 

KnoMcK, prom. do. 

— — .1. W. Ormsby, 2d Lt vice 

Foot', prom. do. 

A. J. Taylor, 2d Lt >icc 

O’Brien, prom. do. 

— G. Maclean, 2d Lt vice 

Mudge, prom. do. 

■ — VV^ B. Young, 2d Lt vice 

llumficy. R. Stad'Corps do. 

P.ov. Eng. Capt. Bolder, Lt C'ol. vice HobVs, dead 

29 Ocl. 

2d ('apt. Tapp, Capt. do. 

ist Lt. Smyth, 2d (fapt. do. 

2<l Lt fireatorev, 1st Lt ilo. 

Ken wick, 1st Lt vice Edridge, 

dead 7 Nov. 

Ordnance Mtdkat Department. 

2d Assist Surg. WUliiims, 1st Assist Surg. vice 
SprouH, h. p. l l Nov. 1 / . 

\. L. Nelson, 2d Assist burg. do. 

Slitff: 

Map. I.onng, on li. p. Insp. F. O. of MiJ. in Nova 
Scf.tia, (with rank of Lt Col. in the anny.) 
viev Vorkf, n s. 25 Sept 1828 

Fayio. Jelhroc, from 62 F. to be Paym. of Rec. 
Dist vice IlaP, h.p. Hi Oct. 

— ' '■ Edmonds from .OG F. to be I*ayui. of 

Uic. l)i<U \ieo lltnmcU, dead do. 

Jloapital Sidjf'. 

Stair Surg. J. F. Clarke, Phys. to Forces, vice 
Sweeny, protn. 4 Sent. 1828 

lIiiNp. \ftbist. Cuddy, As«iHt Surg. vice Tonnere, 
prom. 25 June 

.1. Daincron, Hosp. Assixt. viec Grant, dead 

4 .‘?ept. 

Dr Barry, Irom h. p. Surg. I7 Oct. 

IJosp. A&<.i,sl. Steele, from h. p. Hosp. Assist, vice 
BnxiKs res. 15 Nov. 

Assist Surg. Poole, from 27 F. to be Assist Surg. 

vivts 'I'hompson, dead 1 G Oc. 

llfisp. Asbist, Imlay. from 27 F. to be Assist 
Surg. VI, 'f* Wood, (iend do. 

.\b.stbt. Surk- Fitx-ClemlJ, from >19 F. to be Assist. 
Surg. vice Kustie, h. |>. 15 Nov. 

Tcevan, prom. 17 F. to be Assisi. 

Surg. vice Carter, h. p. do. 

f.'nrr/wiJ?. 

Rev. W. C. Broughton, Chaplain to the Tower 
of London, viee Rt*^. Arehucocon Coxc, dead 
6 Oct 1828 

Assist Surg. Ilcnncn, from 57 F. AflS* Surg. to 
U. Mill. Abvlum at Southampton, vice Watson, 
to Chelsea 11 Sept. 

Lieut-Gen. >S*fr-,). Finser, T.ieut-Gov. of Chester, 
vice I.ieut.-f 'ol. C'oghlau, dead 1.7 Nov. 

Rt Lieut.-Cot ('.nneioii, on h. p. 3 Gk. Lt luf, 
Dcp. Gov. Si Maw's, vice Grahmn, dead 23 Oct. 
Capt. Booth, on h. p. Towu-M^. of Montreal, 
\icc Weeks, res. 25 June 

Umttachcd. 

To he Lieut. Colonels of Infantry by purchase, 
Maj. Dadcock, from 8 Dr. 21 Nov. 1828 

— — Hon. O. R. Abercromby, fiom 3 Dr. Gds. to. 
Capt Arm\tage, from Coldstr. Gds. to. 

— Boa^, from R. Horse Gds. do. 

Maxwell, from 95 F. *5 to 

— — Somerset, from 3 Dr. to. 

To be Captains qflnfUntry by mfchase. 

Lt Vivian, from 52 F. 13 Nov. iMft 

- — Strange, from 13 Dr. do. 

Slater, from 40 F. do. 

— Alherlcy, from 70 F. ' do* 



Appointments^ Promotions^ 3^c, 


963 

Tfte undernn-iUion&d Officer, having Brevet BarUr 
tupcrior to hh Hrgimental Commiesion, has no- 
cctited BromotUm upon Ualf-pay, according to 
the General Order of the ZUnAji^ 182tb 


CFeb. 


nt. 


To he Lieutenant Cnfonel qflnfantnj, 
Lt.-Col. Kelly, from 8.> F. 2.5 Nfov. 


1823 


t 66 F. roc. dift'. with C«pt. Rum- 


JVie undermrntloned Lieutenants, actuati*/ serving 
upon Full-Fay in Regiments qf the lAne, tchose 
(wnmisslons are dated in or previous to the ^ar 
1811, haw accepted promotion upon Uatf-Pay, 
according to the General Order of the Tlth Dec. 
1827. 

To be Captains of Infantry. 

Lt. P^us, from 88 F. 21 Nov. 1828. 

*— F^Hker, from 10 F. do. 

— — Ncilly* from d() F. do. 

Uoardman, from 31 F. 23 do. 

— Kerr, from 47 F. do. 

Exchanges. 

Lt'Col. Lord G. W. Russell, 8 Dr. ree. diff. with 
Lt. Col. Hon, G. B. Mtilyneux, h. p. 

, - -- Parke, 22 F. wlthLi. Cul. Falconar, h. p. 

Dick, 42 F. wjth Lt. Col. Uon. Sir C. 

Gordon, h. p. 

— Walker, 59 F. with Lt. Col. Fuller, h. p. 

Maj. Lowric, 69 F. rec. dilT. with Maj. Lord £. 

Hay, h. p. 

llayly, 98 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. Wade, h. p. 
Copt. Sutherlaud, 93 F. with Capt. Banner, h. p. 
io Dr. 

■ " Portman, 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. W. 
Moore, h. p. 

— Shafto, 12 F. ree, diff. with Capt. Prideaux, 
h. p. 

— — Murray, .5.3 F. rec. diff. with Capt. II. S. 
Plillms, h. p. 

" kirwah, < 

ley, h. p. 

Macquarie, 93 F. with Bt. MaJ. Noleken, 

h. p. 

LieuL GInnvUlo, R Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. Hon. 
M. B. Grey, h. p. 71 F. 

— — Long. 37 F. rec. diff. with Lieut Hon. C. 
S. Clements, h. p. 

— — Fletcher, 58 F. with Lieut. Hutton, h. p. 
6 W. L Jl. 

■ '■ ■ Graham, 60 F. with Lieut Bioadhead, h. 

p. R. Afr. Corps. 

O’Neill, 64 F. rec. diff, with LIcut Fita- 
Gcrald, h. p. 

■ Vlgoreux, 84 F. wiUi Lieut Shore, li, p, 
74 F. 

Aird, 92 F. wiUi Lieut M'Murdo, h. p. R. 

Afr. Corps. 

Ens. De Uaulirawa. 65 F. with Ena. Burslem, h. p. 

— Innes, 1 F. with 2d Lieut Denhamc, h. p. 
Bourbon R. 

— — i Lewiti, SI F. wiUi Ens. Arnold, h. p. 

— Kin^, 86 F. with Ens. Phibbs, h. p. 

Paym. Fisk, 17 Dr. with Capt Chandler, h. p. 

Unatt * 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut.-Gencral. 

R. Lethbridge. 

Major-Generals. 

G. D. Robertson. 

Baynes. 

Lieut. -Colonels. 

Walsh. R. Art 
Wiliiamson. 92 F. 

Morrison, R Art. 


Wardrop, 81 F. 


Mqjot, 

Captains. 


.Sealey, h. p. 8 F« 

Bow%, i F. 

Greenwood, 22 F. 

Blakeney, S6 F. 

Mills, 55 F. 

Bristow, 66 F. 

Glover, 69 F. 

Ingram, 69 F. 

Raymond, 73 F. 

Clarke, h. fi. R. Art 

Conusts, BnsIgnSi and 9d Lieuts. 
Hiokman. 6 Or. 

J. Cassidy, 16 F. 

Wo||bngtoii, 8 P. 


Gambia, 32 F. 

Sergeant, 60 F. 

Ifeipongw; 60 F. 

£. M. Stack. 74 F. 

Spargo. 1 W. 1. R. 

Medical Dsp. 

Assist SuTg. Gisborne, 42 F. 

Staff Assist Surg. Hunter. 

Hosp. Assist, J. H. Brooks. 

Appointment Cancelled, 

Lt Mason, 31 F. 

Deaths. 

General. 

Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart, Lt. Gov. of Carriok’ 
fergus, Loton Park, Salop 13 Nov. 1828. 
Lieutenant- Colonels. 

M'Latnc, 77 F. 

Lumley, R. African Col. Corps, Sierra Leone, 

2 Aug. 182S. 

Coghlan, I.t Gov. of Cliebtcr 
Fraser, R. Art. Ceylon 30 June, 1828. 

Hobbs, n. Eng. St'otland 28 Oct. 

Baron Grubin, late 1 Huss.Oerm. Leg. Dupholy, 
Hanover 1.3 do. 

Dcbbieg, Fort Maj. of Dartmouth, h.p. 5 Gar. Bn. 
Majors. 

Dely, .38 F. Bengal. 
llaadn<‘k, 97 F. Ceylon 

C. Stewart, Into of Hoy. Mar. I.oiidon Nov. IH JS. 
Captains. 

Tathwell, R. Horse Gas. Whitburn, Sunderland 
20 Nov. 1828. 

Shrwell, 3 Dr. Gds. Ldinhurgh 27 t)(‘t 

Sit C. II. Farrington, Hart. 31 F. Jenypanney, 
Bengal St> March. 

Iligginson, late 2 K. Vet Bn. 

Smitli, do. Bridlington Quay 15 Oct. 

Blake, h. p. 24 F. 24 Dec. 1827. 

Evans, h. p. 87 F. 2U Oct 1828. 

Browne, h. p. 89 F. Hackney 27 do. 

Barry, h. p. African Corps Kingstown, Dublin 

7 Nov, 

Gray, h. p. The King’s American Regt. 12 Fcb- 
Lloyd, h. n. 3 Prov. llii. of Militia 30 June. 
Hodgson, E, India Company 's Serv. recruiting at 
Liveriiool. 

Lieutenants, 

Taylor, 58 F. Hereford 


Kelly, .54 F. Cawn))ore 
Marfey, 59 F, 

Munro, Adjutant to 90 T. K.'tntc 
W. Dolphin, I Bat Rllle Brigade 
Edridge, Roy. Eng. Worcester 


Nov. 1828. 
12 May. 

3 Aug. 


Pillichody, h. p. 13 Dr. 

Hariiur, h. p. id Dr. Jamaica 
Cvordon. do. 

llycrofi. h. p. 21 Dr. Lancaahire 
Tatlow, h. p. 6 F. Dtmnroin, Cavan 
Shernff, h. p. in F. 

M 'Caiman, n. p. 26 F. 

Bagnctt, h. p. 28 F. 

Metcalfe, h. p. 32 F. Guernsey 
Tips ‘n, h. p. 48 F, 

Oalw ^ 


6 Nov. 
16 5ug. 
16 April. 
26 flct 
10 ilo. 
4 July. 
2 Nov. 
May 1826. 
4 Nov. 1828. 
3 Oct. 

... 3 March. 

Galway, h. p. .56 F. 18 Nov. 1 H27. 

Maclean, lu p. 59 F, 10 Oct. 1828. 

Ashley, h. p. 96 F. Havre, France 19 July. 
Sir W. A, Browne, Burt. h. p. 101 F. 

30 April, 1827. 

Bossc, h. p. Germ. Leg. Gieldc, Hanover 

1 8 Sept 1828. 

Comefs. Sd Lieuienanis, and Ensigns. 
Moilliet, 13 Dr. Pondicherry 1 May. 1828. 

Bruce, 3 F. Gdi). ' 

C. Steuart, 42 F. Gibraltar 3 Nov. 

J. S. Clarke, h. p. Unatt 
F. D. de Daubrawa, do. London Nov. 1828. 
StOTXs, late 1 Roy. Vet Bn. Bedford 7 July. 
Ellis, late 5 Roy. Vet. Bn. 6 do. 

Barlow, h. p. 1U6 F. 12 Jan. 

Quarter-Masters. 

Latchfbrd, R. Horse Gds. 

Latliam, h. p. 2 Life Gds. 26 Sept. 1828. 

Goodland, h. p. 19 Dr. 12 Nov. 

Kiens, lu p. 60 F. Annapolis 29 Aug. 

Medical Dep. 

Dr Brown, Inspector of Hospitals, Madras 

2 July, 1828. 

— Hennen, do. Gibraltar 

Staff Surg. Riee 16 Oct. 



jl Apjwmtmntts, Prcmothns, S^c. 26.^ 

Siirff. Ruxton, h. )>. 24 Dr. Tunbriflgc WaIIs Mmlter* Roy. Art Woolvrieh 16 Nov. IHUS^ 

T Nov., IB^B. Mliceilaneoust 

As. Surg. Horne, h. p. 5S F. TMay. Major Ardidalli M Insp. Gen. of BarFBCks 

Lloyd, li. p. 45 F. Hastings 8 Nov. Nutt, h. p. Diatrict Paymaster 2 Oct. 

Cfuipla4ru. 

lUtirhmai). Gihralt^r 1.1 Oct. 


December* 


1 Life Gds. Cor. and Sub-Lt. Sir E. nja< kctt. If/. 

. Lt by yurch. vice Bavnrd. ret. 

"J Nov. iH28 

S. Parry, Cor, and Sub-l.t. do. 

2 Lt. Willmms, Capt by purch. vice 

Marq, o/‘ Carmarthen, ret. J S Jtily 
Cor. and Sub-Lt. Sir J. Ogilvy, BL Lt. 

c'o. 

W. T. Squire, Cor. and .Sub Lt. do, 
R. II. Gdfi. Li. DaHliwnnd, Capt. by purch. vicit 
Jtonloh, prt>ra. 21 No%. 

Cor. Lord C. Wellesley, LI. do. 

W* Murray, Cor. do.. 

Corporal W. Emmett, Qua. Mast \icc 
Lacht'urd, dead 2> Sept. 

? Dr. Cfipt. W. M. Owen, from li. p. Cjpt. 

VK-e Webb, exi h. rec. did'. 18 fbjc. 

9 Assist. Surf;. Mreslin. from lid I'. As^iitt. 

Surg. vice llrookc, rei. 27 .Sept. 

Grcn. Gdit. Ens. and Lt liagot, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch. vice Baity, prom. «>U Dec. 

Uon. A. F. Foley, Ens. .iiid Lt do. 
U. W'ag. Tr. Ca]*t. Head, from F. Maf. by 
purcfi. V7eo D'ArJcy, rrt. US Dec. 

^ F. Gil.s. Ens. and Lt. flood. Lt. and ('apt. I>y 

purcli. vicetiotMip, ret. 27 Nov. 

Him, A. Liddell, Ens, and Lt do. 
(Japt I 'illicss, from (>'■2 F. Lt and Capt 
vice Fairfield, rxch. 18 Dec. 

2 F. Ens, DicKson, Lt by purch. vice Ken- 
nedy, pioiii. do. 

T. Sf‘aly, Lne. do. 

C 2(1 Lr. Ottey, from Ccyl. Uegt. F.iw. 

s ICC .Tnbusun, buperseded 1 1 Dec, 
TLtlion. S. llaD Adj. vice Oir, res. Adj, only 

iiO Nov. 

10 H. St J. Mildincy, Ens. by purch. \ ice 

While, ret do. 

12 Eub. ISiigbind, Lt. vice Forssieen, dead 

18 Dec. 

I * Capt. Hare, from h. n. Copt, vice Wa- 
terman, cxeli. rec. mft‘. do. 

LU C.ipt lAurd W. Paulet, from Oo F. 

Capt vice Vcoiuaii, h. i>. rec. dilU 
4 Dec. 

.SlafTAs. Surg. Crmit, As. Surg. vice 
Tighe, 7.» F. 18 do- 

2>7 Ferguson, AT. D, As. Surg. 

Vico I’oole, Staff d '. 

S 1 Ens. Horne, Lt by purch. vice Hunter, 
Ofi F. 27 Nov. 

r. S. Kuhtacc, Fun. do. 

( fipl. 11071 . H. S. Fane, Mu), by purch. 

Mcc Hroderick, rel. 18 Dec. 

J.*. Hooke, Capt. do. 

Ens. Newcomen, Lt. do. 

John Fordyce, Gent to be Ensign do. 
Elis. Eyre,’ Lt by purch. vice Thomp- 
son, ret 25 Nov. 

U. Kcpplc, Ens, do. 

."7 Lt. Coboold, from Ii. p. 1 0 Dr. Lt. s ice 

IL'iinilton, exch. rec. dlH'. 18 I>ec. 
I- Assist. Surg. Maguire, from h. p. 57 F. 

Assist, burg, vice I<orirnLT, ciinc. 

27 do. 

4 I Mai. Macdowall, from h. p. MaJ. pay. 

dilf. Mce Burney, 76 F. do. 

4, 51 Fnj. Alcook, from 2i F. Lt by 

purch. vice Wr yly, ret. 1 1 Dec. 

» I Lt. Miiinwaiing, Copt, vice Woodward, 

dead 4 do. 

Ens. Parkrr, Lt. do. 

O. II. .1. Leigh. Ens. do. 

'.'i Lapt. Hunter, from 9fi P, Capt. vice 

Peacock, h. p. rcc. dift'. do. 

f,r, lins. Keating. Lt. by purch. vice CroUe, 

r« t. • If do. 

.1. Wigg, Gent. Ens. by purch. vice 
Ko.vfing. prom. do. 

Vor. XXV- 


Lt. Roberfiton, Copt by purch. vren 
M'Duugall, ret 18 Dec. 18’J8. 

Ens. Benson, Lt, do. 

W- Tranter, 10ns. do. 

Staff As- .Surg. M*Math, M. D. As. 
Surg. vice Hennen, R. Mil. Asylum, 
IH do. 

Mai. Hon. H. A. F. Ellis, Lt by purub, 
vice Filz Gerald, ret do. 

('apt. Lchlie, M^ij. d'’* 

Lt Nesbitt, (’apt. «*o. 

Capt. Fairfield, from 3 F. Gds. ^icc 
GilUesb, exch. <Jn. 

Capt. Dumas, from h. p. Capt pay. diflV 
vice Lord W. Paulct, 21 F. 4 do. 
Lt. (Jart, from li. p. 81 F. Qua. Mast. 

VICO Dukes, h. p. 81 F. 1 1 do. 

A'^sint, Surg. Daly, from h. p. F. 

Assist Surg. vice Breslm, Jl Dr. do. 
Lt Beckham, from h. p. Cl F. Lt vice 
Warden, Jhiyni. 95 F, 18 do. 

Lt. Grant, Capt. by purch. vice t’oek- 
erill, ret 11 D(?c. 

Ens. Jamrs, Lt. da 

C. C. Davie, ICriH. do. 

—Craven, Capt by purch. vice I)e 
Montmorcncy, ret. 18 do. 

Ens. Trapaud, Lt do. 

T. Todd, Ens. do. 

Ens. Harvey, Lt vice WiUiamsou, 
dead 24 No\. 

— Duly, Lt by puruli. vice Seyinoui. 

prom. , 25 do. 

Hosp. A8.Vowell, As. Surg, vice Ira- 
ser, dead 18 

Mai. Burney, from 44 F. Maj. vice 
Bnire, h. p. rec. diff. 27 No\. 

Ens. from b.p. Ens. vice Came- 

ron, 70 F. 

Assist. Surg. Tight', from C‘2 r. AssiM. 

Surg. vice Grattan, C,) F. tlo. 

Lt Col. Bradshaw, from h. p. Lt Cot 
vice Maclaine, dead 20 do. 

Ens, Cameron, from 75 F. Ens. 

Mackenzie, h. p. 27 d(j. 

C. Macartney, Ens. by purch. vi< c Ing- 
ram, ret D l)ci\ 

II. Alison, Ens. vice Straton. prom. 

' 4 do. 

Lt Warden, from OC F. paym. 

Macdonald, 23 F. 18 do 

Capt. Mimro, Maj. by purch. vice Si 

Clair, pr»>m. 0 ‘lo. 

Lt. Ilxmiolph. CapU do. 

lins. Pjpori, Lt 

R. Shiol, Ens. do. 

Lt Saunders, Capt. by purch. v.r. 

Gibbons, ret 18 do. 

Ens, Han. C. R. St John, Lt d « 
T. F. Sauclcniiin, En*,. do 

Lt. Hunter, from 34 F. <.?opt by pun! 

vice spiatr, rel. 27 \o' 

Capt.Cumberlaiul, from h. p. Cai»t. paj - 
iliff. vice HunU'v, 5.5 F. 4 I>‘*' 

Staff Awibt Surg. Tophani, A>-s,- 
Surg. viee Austin, prom. 1’' Ih-’ 

Capt. Gould, from h. p- C>»pt*,_''\' ’ 

Head, R. Wag. Train -’x';- 

Assist. Surg. Feck, fioni h. p. I . 
Assist. Surg. vice Luwdcr, 

I Ens. Day, Adj. vice M'Kenzie, 

Adi only 

. Staff Corps Lt Horton, Capt Mce Du Vernet, 
(lC^A(l 

Sd Lt. Pawous, 1st Lt. viwc llJiTti.s, 
dead 

—— Adams, l‘t 1.1. vlec lIorioTi 

27 do. 

‘ > h 





Appointments, Promotions, 




$ I. n. Cttpf* M-CwUiy. from h. jj, 

StttMJOf ret. #7 Urc. 18t!^ 

CeyJ. RegK R. Lisle, itd Lt. by purch. vice Ottey. 

' 6l\ 11 Oce. 

Ceyl. Re,7t. Lt. Durlei^h, from h. p. bto 2 reyU 
Reffl. Lt. vtce Fenwick, prom. 3>> oo. 

R. Maltft Fciu'- rapt. Elliot, from Ret. T.ist, Cant. 

with temporary rank, vice Hont'iio, 
dead SI Get. 

Ordnance Department, 

Royal Alt. Capt. and Bt. M^. Campbelli Lt. Col. 

Tice Fiascr, dead 23 Not. 

Sd Capt. Gray, Capt. do. 

Capt. Schalch, from Uiiatt. h. p. 2d 
Capt. do. 

Capt. and Rt. MaJ. Turner, Lt C'ol. 
Vico Morrison, ret. 25 do. 

3d Capt. Fugo. Capt. do. 

Capt Armstrong, iVom Unatt h. p. 2d 

Capt dti. 

,, - -Cooksoti. from Urtait Ii. p. 2d 
Capt vice Urd. dead 5 Dee. 

* Capt. and lit, Maj. Cleavland, Lt. Col. 

vk‘C St Clair, ret. 9 do. 

2d Cupt. Hon. W. Arbulhnot, Capt. 

1st Lt Rich, 2d Capt. 

’ Sd Lt. Mitchell, Ist Lt, 

HonpUal Staff. 

Dr Alex. Broaciroot. fYom ti. p. Dcp. 
in&p. of llosp. vice HcnntMi, dead 
3 Nov. 18:8 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Garrisons. 

Gen. G. Moiicricft*. Gov. of Carrlckfer- 
gu8, \ief Gen. sir II. l.eighton. dcail, 
20 Nov. Ih'JH 

Cai>l. Kelly of CO F. Fort Maj. at Dart- 
mouth « 

IJnaifaclwd. 

To ht lAtuienatiH'olouets of infantry hypurchasr. 

Maj. Clarke, from 77 1‘*. <^0 Dee. 1828 
Capt. Batty, from Grcti. Gda. do. 
Bt Lt-Cof. St Clair, irom 91 F. 

9 Dec. 1R28 

To be Captains of infantry ft?/ pvrehase, 

Lt. Kennedy , from 2 I^, 27 Nov, 1B28 
Lt. Sugden, from 15 Ur. 23 Dec. 

unt/rrmrnihncd Lieutenants, aetuulli^ srr* 
vlngupon Fuli^Puy in Ri'ieinu-nts of the Line, 
whose Commissions arc ilaied in or prciwus to 
the year 1811, ftuie accepted promotion upon 
HrtipPay, acrordtnff to $hc General Order of 
the J7th JDec. 1826. 

To he Captains qf Infanfrtf. 

TX Fenwick, trow Ccyl. He Dec. 1828 
— BiggR, from Si) F. do, 

— Bcraard, from 15 F. do. 

Exchnnffes. 

Lt-Col. Fibs-Clarcnce, Coldst. Gdfi. with Lt.-Col. 
Armytaoe, h p. 

Maj. UutcniKon, 65 F. with Maj. Stewart, 74 F* 
Capt Smilli, 11 F. rcc. diff. wiih Capt J. Robin- 
son, h. p. 

— — — Baynes, 88 F. rcc. ditT. with Capt. Croabie, 
h. p. 

-- ■ Donncllan. 82 F. wUli Capt. Slater, Ii. p. 
Lieut. Egerton, 70 F. with '^icut. Maihuw, Itillo 
Brig. 

Collins, 4 F. with Licnt Cameron, 89 F- 
— - Peck, 55 F. with Lieut Cochrane, h. p. 4 P. 


Resignatims and Retirements. 

Liput.-Col. St Clair, R. Art, 

Lt. CuJ. Addams, Royal Art 

— Elliot, do, 

Maj. D’Arley, R. Wag. Tr. 

Capt. Marq. o/ Carmarthen, 2 Idfe Cds* 

Gossip, o F. fids. 

* Spratt, 1)6 F. 

- SuoAso, 2 W. I. R. 


- Maedougall, 57 F. 
irifl, 07 l\ 


- Cockeril 


Lieut. Bayard, 1 I.lfe Gil«. 

Wyiy. 17 F. 

Croke,56F. 

Ensign White, 10 F. 

Ingram, 84 F. 

Assist. Surg. Broc^e; 9 Dir. 


Cancelled. 

Capt, Horton, R. Staff Coiri»» 
Lt. Adams, do. 

Assist Surg. Loiimer, 42 F. 


Superseded. 

Assist. Surg. Paikc, Ai. D. 23 F, 

Dismissed. 
Paymaster Sherlock, 87 F. 


Deaths. 

General Dowdcswell, late of 60 P. 
l.ieui.-Gen. Strickland, late R. Mar. 

Maj.-Gcn. Sir G. A. Madden, Kt Portsmouth 
8 Dec. 

Licut.-Col. Payne, R. Art Gibraltar 4 Dec. 

Major Ord, Auj. II. Art Ww>lwich 

HoTuley. h. p. 60 F. ' !) Sept. 

Capt. Byron, 16 Dr. Meerut, Bengitl 14 Jul> 
— — Llemming, 41 F. GhnKe<i>orc, Bengal 

7 June 

— — Mainwating, 47 F. Berliamporc, Bengal 

7 April 

Woodwiml.51 F. 

■■ Boiiello, n. Malta Fenc. Malta 23 (Vt, 

- J. C. Mackay, late 9 Vet. Bn. 1 Dei 
- ■■■ ■ W illiam Grant, h. p. .3 F. Gds. fl July 1827 

Hair, h. p. 2 F. Camdcii Town 

22 Oct. IWR 

— Walley, h. p. M F. 

Jones, h. p. 21 F.' 

— — Humphrey, lu p. 45 F. 


28 Julv 1827 
2.4 Nov. 
LilTord, Ireland 
6 Nov. 182H 
15 Dor, IS23 


— — raliner, h. p. 1 29 F. . _ 

<->— RawUn»oii, h. p. U. ArU Dalllncollig 

5 Dec. 1S?S 

— Duncan Campbell, h. p. R. ftiar, 

17 Kept, 1827 

— — Bristow, h. p, 

— Ewart, )». p, 

— liainl, h. p. 

- I'hompson, h. p. 

Lieut. Forstcen, 12 r. Gibraltar 
— - Williannim, 73 F. do, 

— — Harris, It. Staff (’or|i8 

Williaiiis, It Mar. 

-- ■ ■ Fallen, do. 

CtappCrtoD, do. 

— ■ - ■ Caldwell, do. 

— ■ JOMOp, do, 

— — — Salmon, Adj, R, Mar. 

— ' ' ' Willianris, h. p. R. Mar. 


12 Oct. 18'JS 
27 June 1S27 
25 Felj. IH 'S 

28 Nov. 
11 do 

2d Aug. 
9 

23 kLii 

3') .T.11!. 
B i\< 
28 Awe 


J. Smith, ret full pay. Royal Sappers ano 


Miners 

- Hannain, h. p. 7 F. 

- Forde, h. p. 9 F. 

- Kelly, h. p. S3 F, 

- Minster, n, p. 24 F. 

- Stewart, h. p, 25 F. 

- Brooks, h, p. 54 F. 

- Brown, b. p. 69 F. 

- Shipley, h. p. (6 F. 
' Evans, h. p. 7.1 F. 


10 Or’ 
11 \<,v 
21 May iS'.’v 
91 June ISi i 
21 Nov. ISJS 
19 Sept. IHi’.'s 
29 Sept. 18 *J.t; 
17 June 18x7 
12 Jan. IH?? 
b‘ Fell. 


Caruie, h. p. 98 F. Giirrsncy 1 1 Nov. 182S 
Do Pons, h. p. 3 Ceylon Rcgt Sept. 22 

Dc Wedeli, h. p. Bruns, Cav. 

Corned. 2d LieuUnanU. and Ensiffns. 
Roche, 3 F. DinajioTe, Bengal 21 June IK'JA 
VI erge, 17 F. Gibraltar 16 Nov. 

NasJi, 27 F. St Vincent Nov. 

White, 47 F. Berahnipore, Bengal f Apr,, 

Appleton, R, Mar, 5 July 

Burter, h. p. R. Mar. 20 Mar. 

Lock, do. 4 Oct. 

O’Bleme, do. 19 juiv 

Mortimw, late of R. Mar. Nav. 1 827 

» hambers, h. )>. SI Dr. Sierra Leone 27 Aug. 1828 

C oxc, h. p. 21 Dr. 18 Oct. 1817 

Str F. J. Falkin*, lit, |i. p. 4 F. 10-NOT. 
J.utton, h, p. 32 r, 



1^29.;] 


Korr, h. p. £ Irish BriJ. 6 Autr.1R31 

t)e (juttcvell, ]i. p. Iti'iupeucleiiUi 90 July I9i*3 
Macauley, h. p. Newf. Fenc. Bath, Upper dai 


AppohUiiicnts, PyomotionM, 6^c. 


.. ... . 7 Aug, 1828 

Paymaster Askew, h. p. HeoruU. District. 

■ • ■' Burns, h. p. Queen's Rangers, Moflht 

Quartcr-Miiiiter Ooodlaitd, h. n. 19 Dr. Bhefflelc^ 

ISt Nov. 

■ ■ Hendersoa, b. p, Caithness Fenc. 

27 Aug. 


186$ 

Dcp. Coin. Gen. Esoliauaicr, h. p, Gibraltar 

Nov. 18SS 

As, Com. Geu. Baker, h. p. Ireland ] 1 May 
J)ep. As. Cora. Gen. Barrow, h. p. 

Dep. Insp. Diinkiii, h. p. Staff Surg. 27 Nov, 

Dep. Purv. C. J. Fisher, h p. 9 Mar* 

Surg.-Fraser, h. p. 75 F, Cork, Sepl. 

As. Surg. Thomson, .38 F. Cawnpore, Bengal 

6 Juno 
20 Nov. 
II SepL 


Fraser, 73 F. Gibraltar 

Hosp. As. Walsh, h. p. London 


Ai-fiiabetical Lis^t of English BANKnurTctcs, announced between the 22d 
of November, and the 23d of Ucceinber, 182B, cxtr«ictcd from the JLondon Gaxetic. 


Andrews, D. Cranhourna-street, straw-hat manu- 
facturer. 

Aiulsluy, \V. Hell-tlo1e>Gill, worsted-spinner. 
AiMiur, J. 11. GarlK'k.Hill, stationer. 

Alt Kaiiiler, II. Salford, common brewer. 

A]>pleioii, 1'. \Vli4le IiorHe<court, High Street, 
Southwark, hoi>-incrchant. 

Bedford, T. Goswcll strcet, earjicntet. 

Blackburn, J. Coleman-street, auctioneer. 

Drown, ,1. Greenwich, currier. 

Harber, W\ GrayVInn-iane, grocer. 

Beaumont, J. and A. Kirkhcaton, luanufucturcrs 
tif r.uicy jptods. 

Drown, J. 0. Bulley, Gloucester, trader. 

Urunkcr, J. Westbury, clothier. 

Urowii, J. Manchester, cotton.dcalcr. 

Daiiks, W. Woud-streot, laoc*inuiiufactutcr. 
DuJIoek, J. Strand, printsellcr. 

)iroughton,*F. Great Russel'bti eel, chemist. 
flRckct, . 1 . and I. jun. Dilston, grocers. 

Holton, ( j. and J. and J. Wigan, brass-founders. 
Blackburn, K« Cleckhcatou, printer. 

Clarcksuu, A. Arbor-terrace, Commercial-road, 
blitli-owner. 

Cliristian, 1'. Crown-street, Finsbury-squarc, 
wonllcn-ilraper. 

Cohen, A. Lloyd's C.iffeo-hnusc, merchant. 
Ctxiucr, .1. Nuttinghain, lace-inanufaeturcr. 

Ciark, A. St Mary-at-hill, coal-factor. 

C.tfe, D, S. Beaumont-strect, grocer. 

I'rumptoii. J. Uiishcruft, fustian-manufacturer. 
Clark. .1. Kensington C,rave) I'its, victualler. 
CorM?r, G., G. Nayior, and J. llassall, White- 
churcli, liankcrs. 

CvHjkjn, G. Shcepridge, fancy-manufacturer. 

JJodson, li. iled-Uon-itreet, boutliwark, hop- 
factor. 

Duunett, J, Chcapsidc, toyman. 

Hodgson, W. P. Leeds, victualler. 

Davis, D. PrLday-.,lrcet, cottou-factOT. 

D’Oylcy, J. Oxford-strcct, dray^r. 

Dotlgsun, 11. Preston. inn-ktM‘}H!r. 

Dickenson, J. Almondbury, fiancy cloth-manu- 
facturer. 

Kmblcton, R. Newcastlc-uiKin-Tynej tanner. 

Kllior, Mary, Dawtry, boukscllcr. 

Ellis, T. Sidney Street, (.'ommercial Road, vic- 
tualler. 

Fry, W. and .T. and J. Chapiiwn, St Mildred's 
t:uurt, liankcrs. 

Fairer, J. t/iverpool, merchant. 

Fisher, J. H. Exeter, carver and gilder. 

Pul wood, W. Uirminghara, victualler. 

Porard, J. Conduit- street, mercer. 

Golding, W. I.yncombc, Somerset, dealer. 
Goodhugh, R,. Glaftflhousc-strcot, n-hinuriger. 

Gee. J. A. Salisbury-sticct, money-scriveucr. 

Graham, W. Leeds, diaper. 

Gibbs, E. Theobald’s-road, com-chandler. 

Hirst, H. sen. Nortltallerton. 

) lorueymau, 11. A. Threadneedlc-street, tobacco- 
nist. 

Hudson, II. Norwich, stationer. 

Hargreaves, G. I.iver(K> >1, tailor. 

Hirsuhfield, F. Zj ItiUiter-fuiuare, merchant. 
Head, J. Egremont, paper-manufacturer. 

Hebron, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, meichaKt. 

Hiatt, D. Camberwell, scrivener. 

Hunce, J. Buckingham-strect, wine-broker. 
Howell, H. Bengid, merchant. > 

Hatchett. G. Hampstead, coal-merchant. 

Hariici, J. Reading, draper^ 

Jones, E. O. Gloumier, timber-merchant* 

Jonc9, J. Jun. Aston juxta, Birmingluuni gun- 

maker. 

l.tcob, J. Tfcvcthcn, nctunller. 


James, D. Mmorics, woollen-draper. 

KenningLon. J. ShelHeld. mason. 

Kirbv, W. Pranc-is-street, inuslc-dealcr. 

Knight. C. WotUling. victualler. 

Kaye, W. Almondbury, iiuicy-eloth-Tnaiiufiicturcr 
Klrkman, H. li. St I'aut's Church-yard, dlk- 
warchouseman. 

Lavers, J. Buckfastlcigh, worsted spinner. 
la)wlck, W. Moulton, butcher. 

Luntley, P. J. and T. Miliiet, Broad-strect-hiU, 
drugeists. # 

Linsdeli, W. Tower Iloyal, umbrelia-manufac- 
turer. 

Mason, G. Cheedlc, horse-dealer. 

Morris, T. Manchester, cottou-iuanufacturcr. 
Manning, T* D. Lamb's Conduit-street, inuucy- 

scriveuer. 

Munton, T. Staines, linen-draper. 

Maxulen, J. HaliCax. conch -proprietor. 

Mason, O. Dershore^ horsv-tiealcr. 

Mcllor, E. Linthwuite, clothier. 

Mealing, W. High Wycombe, upholsterer. 

Moore, J. Camden Town, builder. 

Nightingale. H. Oueeii’s-row, Pimlico, b>iokscUcr. 
Norton, G. Radchffc-highway, chce»icmtmger. 
Norton, W, and F. Jackson, Catcat^n-strcct, 
warehouseman . 

Norton, W. Clayton, fancy- woollen manufac- 
turer. 

Newsmne, S. Batley, woollen-manufacturer. 
Nioholis, W. n. Birmingham, victualler. 

(lakes, J. and U. Thomas, Carnarvon, grnccTi. 
(lldcr^aw, H. Union-place, winc-incrcuaiU;. 
Peake, H. S. Rosemary -lane, victualler. 

Paten, It. Paddington, blate- merchant. 

Pillin, J. Talbot inn-yard. High-street, South- 
wark, hop-merchant. 

Pagett, F. West Smithficld, publican. 

Pringle, E. North Shields, wine-merchant. 

Pucock, J. W. Huntingdon, builder. 

Rowe. R. Whittlelmry-btrcct, builder. 

Robinson, C. Stone, wine-merchant. 

Rider, T. Ashton-under-Lync, cotton-spinner. 
Robinson, J. and J. KiteJiing, Sheffield, Britannia 
metal-manuractij rers 
Smith, J. Brighton, maker of sweets. 

.S.-indcinon, A. M. Fleet-street, wine-mcrchuit. 
.smicli, N. WilhingtOn, miller. 

Siuith, T. R. Wigiuore-strceC. linen-draper, 
bmiih, J. C!hellenhum, tailor. 

Shelley, J, Hanley, spunge-dealer, 

Stoblis, H. J. Newgnte-street, warehouseman. 

Seymour, E. Gerrard-street, dial-maker. 

Stcv'c is, M. H. James's Place, Lambeth. 

Stevens, J. Kcnningtou Cinnmon. bricklayer. 
Smith, W. E. Rotlierhiliu!, Ixvtt-builder. 

Serbutt, J. Btattersca, victualler. 

Turfrey, .1. and J. Osborne, Hockney-road, cabi- 
net-makers. 

Tlinmas, S. Leo'ls, victualler. 

Turner, W. Great George-street, Bermondsey, 
biulder. 

Tucker, T. Sheldon, ship-buUder. 

Toinlw, J. Krmpsforrt, c*ittlt'-rlealcr. 

Vinton, R. Union-street, Old Aitillery Ground, 
tailor. , ^ 

Williams, L. Grove Cottage. Holloway, merchant. 

Williams, F,. Liverpool, builder. 

Wanklin. J. and D. Cheltenham, plasterers. 
Willis, J. Newcastlp-upon-Tyne. builder. 
Wiunwright, J. Sheffield, button-mouid-manufac- 
turcr. 

Wood, T. Shepton Mallet, viptuallcr. 

Wyatt, T,St Paul's Churchyard, warehousenum., 
W'hitc, J. Wakefield, carpenter- 



Jiankruftti* 


mi 
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Aiphabetical List or Scotch Bamkeoptciss, announcea between tlic let 
t.f November, and 3ht December, 1«28, extracted from the Bdinburgli Gazette. 


Atlnm, James, writer to the signet, Edinlnirgh. 

Miclersnn, Klwnezcr, stnne tiniu aerounUint, Jiiere- 
afrer one of thr joint eahhifth. of the Kif*.* BanR- 
ing (.'oinpany, hanker, lineji-merphtnt, nnu 
eOTii ri eater, now residing in America or cise- 


wnere anroau. , , 

niaiku', Thomas, grocer. High Street, tdinburgU, 
Hrown. William, brewer, Galashiels. 

< hi»holm, James, anti l'i>. merfhanis, (,lasgow. 
rhrlhtie. Margaret, morchanl, Liuigsiae, Ahcr- 
tloerishire. , , 

Cochran, John, nnd Co. cotton-yarn merchants, 

Dieluom'R. anti It. .irehitcots, builtloTs and brick 
inanufaetvirtTs, Ktiinburgh and Portobeilo- 
Fleming, IttilMTt, distiller, l.uggicsirtc, near Ivirk- 
intulloch. 

ForUuie, <’harlf<i, baker, in Edinbiirgh. 

Fraser, James Bristow, writer and biokcrin Euin- 
burgh. 

Gillespie, John, grocer, lately in Airdric, now in 
llut^esontown, Ula^ow. 


Gutliric, .lames, & Son, mtTcbants m Glasgow, 
LiCith, Alexander, coach-proiirietor .and trader. 


Ciljisgow. 

Macadam and Mackinbiy, merchants in Glas- 
gow. 

Maekinlay, Tlobert . merchant in Kuinbuigh. 

Pringle, .lolin, Flcblier, Etliiiburgb. 

neid.Williaiti.aml Son, booksellers and stationer* 
in Gla gow. 

Itobcrtsiin, Joan mid ArehibnUl, timber iiier- 
ehanis, ami builders in (ilahgow. 

Scott, William, jiin. wholesale Iruit mercliant m 


Edinburgh. 

Shephirtl, Hubert, wrigUt .ind builder, (’upar- 
Angiis. 

Siewari, Jranis, grtusier anti cattle dealer ai l.oaK 
Sharpe, William anti John, nierehanis in (d.it- 

Ilusscl), William#* grtwer, How Street, Ldiiv 
burgh. 

Tod, James, merchant in Glasgow. 

Watson and Lennox, iiicichants, Gla?gtrw. 


HIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


t>r .a 

Mrs 


BIRTHS. 

/l/i/W IR2S. AtPoomih. in the East tndier., tlw* 
l.ndv of James llrydon. M.D. of the Bombay Me- 
dical Establisluncnt, of a daughter. , _ , - 

Ju^.JO. Atl*ortI,tmi8, Mauritius, the Lady of 
the Hon. Licut-Gcncral .Sir Charles ColvUle, of a 

At CiiTlhagona de l\)luinbia, the L.ady 
Ilf Robtnt Haldane, E'ti. of a damrhter. 

11. \t H.mipilen Miin-.e. Jamaica. Mrs Ulyin, 
wife of the Rev. (leo. Illyth, of a daUr-htcr. 

()rr. 28 . At KoUliock, the La<ly of Alev. (. niicK- 
shank. Esq. of Kcithock, of a d.uifthter. 

— Mi«- MUm tif My hit fit Id, of a '.on. 

.10. At NVciitliouscft, ISlrt: \\ illiainson, 
vl.iu'shter. , 

\in<. I. At No. IS, Abercromby Plact 
I liiiiteT, Ol a daughter. n i, 

2. At Aixrdour UoUdO, life Jure, Mrs Robert 
Lindsay, of a son, 

'1. Tlie Lady of Henry Hyndman, Lsq.No.*-, 

Find ver sj reel , \\ e^tmni'.ter, tif a daughter. 

.'i. At No. if, Bueelench I’l.ue, "Hs t.arphiii, of 

'* t*!”At Coatt". t.-resceiit, the Laly of Tlioinas 

TMuiray Allan, E'U. of a ’.on. 

— Mrs R. Paul, lb, Lynedoch Place, of a 
daughter. 

S. Mi 1 Bowie, No. Alhvn Place, of a son. 

U. The Lady of Robert Stuart, Ei,i]. of Vimat, 
«tf a Mon. 

MS At Gbfton, Lsuly Stuart, of si MUi. 

Ijf. At his house, in I im-olri’ - Irii l-'selds, Lon- 
don, the Lady of Uie Hon. Thomas Erhkme, of a 
ton. 

1 Mrs Jolm^ton of Sami of a ^on. 

At Hjlbe, in Kent, the T..id'/ r>f the Right 

lion. I '.rd tir' t noek, ofa /m anti luir. 

At No. M, Moray J'l.u-e, Mrs C'.eorgc 

Wancliope, tif a .so i. 

If.. At 13, Y ork PI, ace. Mrs Ilarker, of a son. 
PL AtParkhall, the Lady ol VYillmm lionlon 
Cuming .Skene, Esq. of Pitlurg and Dyiv, of u 

At No. 5S, George .Square, Mrs Ltbum, of 

" Vellore, Mrs Pearson of Myrceairnie, 

” — At 'clorat House, Mrs Captain Stirling, of a 

^ i^'^^AUier father's house, Edinburgh, the Latly 
of Murdoch Maclaine, Efiq. of Lochbuy, of a srm. 
L'-l. At No. 4, Albany Street, Mrs Cnroks, cd a 

At Cargen, the Lady of William Stotlicit, 
Esq. of a daughter. , . r.i 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Shaw 
Stewart, L«,n. of a son. 


21. At Jedburgh, Mrs Robertson, ofa son, stilt 
hiAii. 

27 . \t nrighton PJaee, PortobcHo, Mra M. 
StenluniRc, ol‘.i d.'iughU'r. 

— At(i«, gueen Mrct‘t, :Mr:j J. W. Drougham, 
of a son. 

At Pitriehie House, Mr.s Mackenzie, Pit- 
riehic, tif a daughter. 

VS. \i Oni.iiigli, Ireland, the L.idy of Thora.as 
.Sheddep, IOm|. 'Usf Begun. -nt, uI'.imui. 

— .'\t Ediiiburgli, Mrs Bum Murdoch of Gar- 
line.ibcr, of a son, 

‘2'i. At CharloPc Street, Leilh, Mrs Combe, of 
a d.iiigfiter. 

At Dflichasnu*, the La.ly of Li-'iil.-Col. 
M'Dun.iM, O'Jd B» 'oncnl, of a tbiughier. 

— Af \o. <>, .1 nue'.’ Coiirl, Mrs Ldvsard Ll- 
\ing-.tone, ol’.i il.'iuAhb'r. 

— Mrs bay, No. ID, boeth College .Street, of a 
son. 

HiT. 1. At InvcriMonston, Mrs (Jr.ani, of Glen- 
inori-inn and Muy, of a fon. 

— \t SJ tiiHiony'!. I'Kii’c, Lciih, MiLVl’Ilbion 

W \ Id, of .1 stJ.l. 

V. TJic L.iily of Capl. R illiam C IiiMcr.s, 4Vil 
JU'giinent, of a son. 

3. At I’riiiity, the Ludy of H. A. Waugh, of a 
daughter. 

4. '\t London, the Countess of Ivinmmll, of .1 
d.'Migbter. 

Af No. 2.", Frttfh Row, Mr? of A 

d.llIfjIltCT. 

a. At Knokespmk, Mrs Cordon, of a daughter. 

10. At No. A. (is iiTjje Street, Mis. Forbe.' Leith, 
of Whitt h.'iiigli, r,f a .jon. 

JV. \t litlMiirt... Lady ]>u‘k Lau.ler, ofa diiu.,h> 
ter. 

13. \t Edinhunih, Mis Henry Westmaeott, of 
ft d:m,',Mt r, 

11. At CTa:g'.idc, Mrs Robert Alexander, ol a 

iou. 

I.l. At No. 17 , Royal Circus, Mrs Pe,irs m, of a 
8f»n, 

lb. At Kcmiiiy llouric, Mtr Burnelt, of .a win. 
— At Uuckc-UAie, Mrs 11. F. Cudell, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At NteoLson Street, Mrs Dr Faiibaim, of 
a daughter. 

— At West Minto Street, Newington, Mr» 
Goidon'of Evip, of a bou. 

I.M. At No. 1, Wharton l^lacc, the Lady of Dr 
(’ri'vjllo, nf.t son. 

l!». At LusawHde, Mrs W illiam Tod, junior, of a 
danglitcr. 

— Ill ILiuiiltoii Place, London, the C'ouiiUss 
Gower, of a son and heir. 

— At the* Duke of DenufortN, H.'dmiiiloj'. 
Liid> CJeorgiana Giaio Jill* Ryder, of a son. 
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AiKirkaUly, Mis 1>. Lundalc, ui'two daugh- 
ters. 

SI. Jit London, tho Ilight Hon. Lady Amelia 
Sophia lioyce, of a diiughtor. 

-- At (f range, Mrs Spears, of n son, 

SL*. At London, tho Lady of Sir George Clerk, 
Bari. TNI. I*, of a son. 

— At No. .l;), l^ndon Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
A. Scott, of a son. 

■— At viirhoiiKi', Mrs Somerville, of a son. 

— At Boaufort Castle, the Hon. Mrs Fraser of 
Lovat, of a son and heir. 

— At (iattonside floiiEC, Roxburghshire, tho 
Lady of George Lyon, Ksq. of Kirktnichael, of a 
son. 

^5. At (he manse of Tori>hiehcn, Mrs Scott, of 
a daughter. 

At I^athallan, the Lady of John Small, 
Esq. of a son. 

— At the Presidency of Madras, tho Lady of 
Capt. Caiiipbcll, 5Jd regiment Native lufuutiy, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 19, 1828. At folointo, Ceylon, William 
Austin, Esq. surgeon, 97Ui regiment, to Miss 
Morns, flaughtcr of .Major Morris, late of the 
Mith icgiinent. 

At Ni'gapatdin, Thomas Prendergaat, 
Esfi. I’. S. second sou ol J^ieiiL.-C!ol. l^'rendergaKt. 
Military Audiior-Uencral, Madras, to Caroline 
Lucy, third daughter of the late Martin Dalrytn- 
pie. Esq. of (deland, Lanarkshire. 

tU. At Madi.is, Sir James Home, Dart, of 
IJlttckadder, to Aiiii.i, eldest daughter of the late 
Andrew Stirling, Esq. of Drumpellier. 

(h't. R). Vt the iild Cluireh, Halifax. Capf. M. 
Maekay hutlierl.nid, t))d llighl.indcTb, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late John Walker, 
Esq. ol Crow Ne^t, A'orksliiro. 

li-L At No. fil, Eredcrick Street, Mr William 
Grail mi, draper, Leith, toi;«irolin(*, stcond dau ;h- 
ter ot Koix It llro'A'M. E <]. arehiti et. 

At riOJ*.ii(v', the r.,ul <jf l>art mouth, to the 
Hon. i<r.iiiei'' hLirnigton, second daughter of 
Viscount Ba'virigKm. 

Snv, o. At Loihloii, ('h'trle.; Potter, Esq. of 
Dniting-\ .iK‘, in the couuti of I>erhy, to Graee, 
Second il.iU;^iiTt'r ot l),ivid Gordon, L>q. ('hirc- 
moill ‘square, J.fndon. 

— 'IfKJin.r Itowl.md'., Eh<(. «>r Loudon, to 
Thoiiia^iur uod, eldest daughter of Mi Lini- 
iner, Kim Row. 

i. At W'oodimrn, Eifeihite, Franeis Ralfour, 
Esq. of Ftriiie C'.i‘'tle, to M.ir;'arct (leoigina, 
cldeai daughter of (jr,ih.iiii iJoiver, J>sq. of Km- 
c'.ililriini. 

— At BonmriHl'*n Lodge, Allan St^svart, Cap- 
tain ad dauglitcr of Lite late Mat- 

thew Foruuie, E q. 

A. At Great smnmorc, l\IiiMlpse\, Capt'un 
Fr.'inkhn, Royal Na\y, to Jane, sceond daughter 
of .John trM Hill, iCsrj. hcdhird IM-ee. 

h'. \t Muineh, ^ eaU IJiowii, Es;j. io the Hon, 
Stcurta, fiftli d.uighler of Loul Erskme, Hu, Ma- 
Jesl^'H Envoy l!:\traoi dinaiy a;id >r.mi>,Ur Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of ll.itai la. 

7. At Castlo-l.'raig, Alesatidei Reghie, Esq. to 
Margaret Eleanor, only daughrer oi the late Sir 
John (hh'.on (\iriuicliai.l of skitiiiig, Bart. 

— At Longfuugh House, JMr Itoherl Oliver, 
'I uriilcdyke;,,lu iMurgartil, daughter ui the Ute Mr 
lla»\ey. riiinihoiiRe. 

h. At Ail Soul's Church, Mary-lc-bone, Charles 
Augustus, Lord Howard de Walden, to the Lady 
Lucy L avendish Uentinck, third daughter of the 
Duke of Portland. 

— At GucriiM'y. H. Shaw, Es-p eldest son of 
Miijor Ktniw, of l.omlon, lo Louisa Hope, vouiig- 
wst d I ugh ter of .fames M* Neill, Ksq. deceased, 
Jnspl'clor of Hoqnials, and gruiid-iucce to the 
late Viscount Melville. 

10. At his seal in Hampshire, tlie Hon. WTil- 
liatn Pule Tilney Long Wellesley, to Helena, tlurd 
daughter of Col. Tlinmas Paterson, of Upper 
Seymour Street, Pnrtman .Sqiwre. 

— At Newington, Thomas Ogilvie, Esq. of 
Perth, to Barbara Helen, eldest daughter of Mr 
U. U. Ulyth, merchant. 

H. At Catherine Bank, Mr Timothy Lane, 
merchant, Leith, to Mary Ann, youngest daughter 
of John Hutchinsim, Esq. 
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17. At Nortliwood, Hubert liavis. Esq. royal 
navy, of Cowes, I»U* of Wight, tu the Right Hon. 
Dowiiger Laly Kirkcudbright, of lioeberry 
Lodge, Southampton. 

— Here, James Fairbaim, Esq. to Mary Eliaa- 
bcUi, cl lcHt d.iiightcrof John Chi istophcr Mul- 
ler, Efcq^ nuinfriea. 

18. At l.iiurieston Place, Alox.iTi(ler rallendcr. 
Esq. .ibRihtant H.irgeon, -l.-nh Hi-/?imfnt, to Jane, 
ouly daughter of Mr. George liigljs, senior, lea- 
ther factor. 

— At No. />. Archibald Place, Mr Robert Shir- 
relT, Glasgow, tu Mibs Isabella Margaret Welsh. 

J9. At Mains of Cargill, John Gardiner, Ksa 
younger of Carse Grange, to Elizulieth, Hdi st 
dniightcr of Jame» Duiiean, p:sq. Mains of C.iv- 
gill. 

— At Halifax, Capt. M. Mackay Sutherland, 
9."d Highlanders, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late John Walker, Esq. of Crow Ne»t, Vork- 
shirc. 

S!v»- At Cotton Lodge, Alexander Robertson, 
Esq. of the College, Elgin, to llcnrletu Uoiir- 
guine, daughter ofP.’Wemyss, Esq. of Craighall. 

— At Hope Park Street, Leith Walk, George 
Hamilton Bell, Esq, surgeon, Edinburgh, to 
Wilhelaiina Milliorough, daughter of William 
Mowbray, Esq. increliant, Leith. 

S!J. Here, Mr John Ititehie. teacher of clocii- 
tioii. to Mrs Mary Stuart Cliapnijn, relict of the 
late William Riu-hic, Esq. 

iJl. At lAttle Spott, Mr G. Mitchell, Hadtlirig- 
ton, tu Eliza, second daughter of the late Mr 
BrotlEv 

2.7. Jolm Hodgson Anderson, Esq. inercha'it, 
Leith, to Margaret. d.iughtcr of Llie late James 
Noric, Esq. I.oiulon. 

— • At Bfiinlmrgh, George ffarper, Esq. of Ab- 
botsford, New .South Wales, to Margaret Kieanor, 
eldest daughter ol* the late Henry Howey, Esq. of 
P.iMiiru Hill, Northumberland. 

27. At Edinburgh, Capuin Archiluhl Trotter, 
ehlesl R.>n of Alexander 'Iroller, Eiq. of Drt ,;hoi n, 
to L(>ui*„i Jjiic. the youngest daUf’hter ot JaincM 

c*. S. Sir.uige, E’.q. 

2i.. M ANtiai, Mr LuKo Pearson, of Mlcnd.alc 
I'own, Nortlminberkind, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late John Little, E)sq. of Raise House, near 
AGton, C’uiiihcrl.viid. 

ii. e. 1. At the Water of Leith, Mr Robert Coek- 
Imrn, to Margaret, d.'ioghtcr of the late Mr Tho 
iii.is III Ike, of tlic Ciistoiris. 

2. Jaiues Hope, .junior, E.sq, AV. S., son of tho 
Right Hon. Charles H(»po, I.ord President of thi* 
Court of Smion, to Elizabf*th, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. David BoyJe, Lord J -tstiee t’lcik. 

5. At Middleton House, Col. Alex. Cumir.ing, of 
the Biii/mI eaVidry, to Jan •, daughter ot tlu! Lite 
Aich. Htjibtirne Miteliebon oi Mifldlctoii, E'.c(. 

chant, to Stewart, Ihird (‘uu.;hler of Alauricc 
Lothian, Esq. L'9, Broughton Place. 

— At Stirling. Andcrs'.iii Angm, Esq. surgeon, 
R.N. to Mfirgan't, onl) daiighU>r ot the late 
('iijitau (tcorge Siitherl.'iml, 7 1st Regiment. 

mstcT of the gosjH 1 at Uarry, tu (‘liiiatiaii Guthrie, 
only daughter of the Rev. Alexander Carnegie, 
minister of the gospel at Inverkeilor. 

— At Stralhfiold siye Church, John Forbes, 
Esq. M.P. eldest son ot Sir Charles Forlie.-*, Bart. 
M.P. to Mary J:iiie, ehUsst daughter of Henry 
Lunnoy liunter, Kbq. of oecch Hill, Berkshire. 

— At Edinburgh, John Barclay, Esq. Iloyal 
Navy, to Jane, refund daughter of H.arry David- 
son. Esq. 

11. At No. 29, .Abercromby Place, Captrdn Mae- 
grt^or, 78th Highlauderx, to EIiz*dicth Mary 
Aiiiie, (ddcKt dniigliter of Col. Man, Dcputy-t*o- 
\cnior of Fort- George. • 

— At Edinburgh. Lieut. John B.irtlcman. Ben- 
gal Infantry, to M.ary, only daughter of l he late 
.A, Macdonald, Esip of Laig, Inverncs-s-shiie. 

— At Riverforii, Ros«-shire, the Rev. Alex. 
Macdonald, minister of Polkton, to Franeis Juli- 
ana, daughter of the late Dr liuberUouof Pit- 
atrunn. 

la. AtArnage, William Allardyix?, Eiiq. moT- 
chant in Aberdeen, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
John Leith Ross, E.sq. of Aniage. 

lo. At Edinhuigh, James Stewart, Esq. Royal 
Exchange, to Janet, daughter of James Young, 
Esq. St John Street. 
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Ifl* At Jjui»w5 C\>fwi(*}iur. Biq. writer. 

Punkcld, to Atiti K'lirnbrth, third i auf^lilur of the 
Very Rev. William Laurence Brown, 0. D. Prin- 
cipal of Marischal Coilc^'c and Umversity, Aber- 
deen. 

— At St Skirhn" Mains, the Rtfv. James Proud- 
fout, iiunster of Cultcr, to Janet, eldest dauglitcr 
of Mr John Gibson, furmcr. Skirling Mania. 

17* At Albany htrect. North l.eith, Das Id UlaRS- 
ford. Esq. writer, (irecnock, to Barbara Maciilier- 
son, eldckt daughter of Mr Donald MaolcodUci- 
ches, accountant, Loith. 

Richard Haifnc, Esq. Royai StufTCortw, to 
Arabella HamiUon, youiigeiit daughter of the late 
I'ul. lienderKOU. of Ko$well n.ank, Pcrtlishire, 
uiid of Port iloiidcriioii, .rainaiea. 

I'J. At (iiev Cruig, Fifesihitc, James Craig, Esq. 
sutgcun, Ratlio, to Ann Mercer, daughter of tlie 
late Rev. Dr Duiumii, initnstcr of llatiio. 

‘2tt. At Edinburgh. Colonel J. Browne. Rombay 
Army, to Cuihcnne, eldest daughter of William 
Child, Esq. of lilencorse. 

— At Spriiigludd House, David .Sc.ilcs, E-q. 
Glasgow, to Miss Barbara Clclaud of b'prmgdeld, 
Cadder, Lanarkshire. 

Sfj. At (jla.sgiiw, Mr W. R. Maophnn. booksel- 
ler, to Elirabcth. third daughter ot the late Mr 
tieorge Miller, inerclKinr, tjlusgow. 

St Getirgc'j, Hanoi er Square, 
dou. Lord Viscuuut liigeatrie, to Lady Sarah Btv 
re.sforiU 

— At Paris, Charl'.s Ijouis Augustus D*Ai- 
champ, Ollicer of the 7th Royal Saiss (luard^, to 
Augusta Carr J,aiu''s, only daughter of (ieurga 
Juiues, Esq. late Mmj r in the Sine.s <irevi», and 
the Right lion. Plnmtiiia James, fifth dauj'bterof 
.lames, seveuteenih Eaii of Etrul. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 18211. On board ihe T'a-^f India Company's 
cruiser Elphinston, in ti.ePufsinM Oiilf, Mr Ro- 
liert Richard Maitland, yo'.uigCbt non of the late 
Robert Richard Maitland. Esq. 

Mar. lu. At Rornbav, Dai id .Seton, Fsq. col- 
lector of his M ijesU’s customs, and laic high 
Khcrill', there, eldest son the late Mr Chtisto- 
pher .Seton, surge'in, PiLtcnweom. 

Apnll. At SCI, on board the Isaboll.a Robert- 
son, on his p.'ts«iipc to Penang for recovery of his 
health, C'apt. P. \Va'j'x.ii (»raut, of the .yiih llen- 
gal Native Infantry, .inURovi’iiueburveyur lu Asa. 

U- At Bagivangolah, BcTi".al, Liinu'. William 
Briggi, SlOlh Natne Infantry, second sun of the 
late David Briggs. Esq. of Slrathairlv, Fifeshlrc. 

Aiay 1. Vt Sycliiey. New South \V.iles, uRer n 
.severe illness, Mr (filbert M'Le^Ml, fornirrly edi- 
tiir of the Spirit (if the Union newhpaper in Glus- 

UOW. 

G. At the Is.lc of France, .John Coehrau, Eho. 
surgeon, Royal Ka\y. 

li*. At Skclburne, Nova Scotia, the Rev. 
Mathew r)ri|ips, a native of Kthnarnock. 

2.1. At Keituh, m Uundilound, James Hector 
hlai-kcnsic. snrgi'oti of the .Id Rcgunciit Light 
Civalry, E isl India (, 'oin. inn y's^ier vice. 

25. At Diiiapare, F.nHign CJeorgc C. Kerr 
llay, of the 1.1th Bcng.il Native Infantry, son of 
John Hay, Esq. B. M. Suuth>Tlantl. 

2p. .'\t Dliarwar, in the Eas.t Indies, Adam 
Maitland, Esq. (.f the Civil Service of the East 
India Company, fourth son of Adam Maitland, 
Esq. of Huudrennau. 

June 14. At Chittagong, Cant. J. G. Macbean, 
of the oiid Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry. 

July At Mculraa, Dr Brown, of Brunriam, 
Pcrthslura, Inspector of Hospitals, and Principal 
Medical GfHccr to his Majesty’s Forces in that 
I’rcsitlcncy, • 

Auff. 1. At New Vork Andrew Brown. Esq. 
lonnerly merchant in l.citli« It is rcqutwtcd hi» 
lelations and friends will accept of this notifica- 
tion of his death. 

2. At Sierra Leone, Licut.-Col. Lumley, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of that settlement. 

It;. At his residence, Diindas. Halton roiin- 
ty, Mr Edward Leslie, merchant. Mr L. was a 
native of Dundee, of which town hn was for 
ni'-irly forty years an eminent booksi'Ucr and pub- 
lisher. 

Scyi. Jj. At Dcmerar. 1 , Dr Alexander Mac- 

KCMidC. 


[feb. 

93. At Choffl-y Mdk, Ufipcr CaiktJa, Mr John 
bhirreff, late of Leith. 

51. At Batavia. Mr John Robert Turing, in 
the ofiih year of his age. 

Oet. 2. Died at Perth, Mrs Margaret Anhlhald, 
Spouse of the Rev, Richard Black. 

in. At St Petersburg, Robert Glen, F.sq. for 
a conitidcrable time senior iiiciiibci of the British 
F'actory in th.it city. 

— At Berwick, Mr Miller Ritehie, printer, 
aged 77. 

at. Accidiuitally drowned in the river Thames, 
ludow Graie-icud, William ('harks Aib'on. eldest 
son of the late Mr W'ilham Mison, of Dundee. 

— The cilrhriitiit CJem-TaJ Mark.— Since the 
event of ihc surremh-r of I Mm to the French army 
commanded by Bonapaite, he lived in the greatest 
prixacy, on u pcusiun from the Emperor of 
Austria. 

2.1. At F'dinburgh, Mrs Aliela Hopkins, wife 
of Mr. William \M.in, Lciqmld Place, iCditiburgh, 

27. Ill Finch L.iiic, Li'iidon, Mr .lauics Cilcn- 
nie, wixth >.on of the laic Dr Glcnmc, minister of 
MarycuUcr. 

2d. At Pau, in France, Sarah Campbell, wife 
of Alxean(hr.Si.*ott RnnnfiiMil, Esq. 

— \t Maybolc, Jam' s Wilson, aged 9t. flo 
had 1.1 children, 4.5 grand children, and three 
gie:it grund'chiliirf'i), niaUiMg in all 63. 

— • At l*u-r»hill B:irr.iek», Cnfitiiin Alfred Sho- 
well, ot the .id Dragoon Guard±>, in the L'tlh year 
of Ins age, fourth son of Edward Shewell, JEsq. of 
llryaiistonv; S(|u:irc, London. 

— At Elgin, Mrs .lean Br.nndtr, relict of Jam ts 
llraiuler, Evp of Pitg.iveny, m the bid year of 
her age. 

.70, At I.cith, Mr John Van St.nvem. 

— At W .irristou Crescent, Mr Robert Spalding. 

51, Vt hts house, Castlchill, Mr John Vellow- 

Ices, painter. 

— At 1 la- tings, Robert Sutherland, Fsq. late 
of the island of St Vincent, in the West Indies, 
and of Millmount in Rt>i3s--hire. 

\m\ 1. At No. HI, LAiinoston, Mr W’rn. Mir- 
th', youngest son of the lute Wm. Mirtle, Esq. 
lltMMi, UtTwickshirc. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Mitchell, mer- 
chant. ^ 

<—• At Markineh, Jane Tiarclay, relict of James 
Melbs, K.Hq. of Newhall, Kinc.irdineshiro. 

S. At PorlolKillo, Mrh Murgaiet L. Seott Nisbet. 
widow of Jobij .Scott Nisbit, Esq. of C'ruigiiitiu- 
me. 

— Mrs onr, No. l.>. Forth Street. 

— At his livUibC, India Street, Mr JamcslEost- 
niont. 

— At BurnTie.'iil, near Stow, Lieut. John Slnr- 
Tctf, late- of iht- lU(h ReRiincnt of Foot. 

.3. Vt E'tiiiburgli, Jolui Granger, Esq. writer to 
the signet.. 

— At I.euh, Mrs Helen Duncan, wife of Mr 
Thomas 'Fhomson, filii'-Mworku there. 

— At the Miiiise of Bcitli, Mrs Harriet Craw- 
ford, wife of the Rev. James Muir, inintstcr of 
Biat parish. 

— Of tin* maliirnant fever at (libraltar, Charles 
Stcuart, Esq, 42d l(o>al Highlanders, si'coiid son 
of the late Charles Stewart, K^q. of Dalguise. 

4. At Dunbar, Mrs Katherine Hondersou, wi- 
dow of the Rfev. John lIcndcrHon, Dunbar. 

5, M l*innaelc-hill, nt'iir Kel-o, Miss Jane Da- 
Tiilson, youngest dniigbter of Uielatc Joliii Dnvid- 
6on, K'mcj. Ilf Ilavcirig. 

— At Edinburgh, Agnes Ronaldson, in the G2d 
year of her age, spouse of Mr Richard Fraser. 

li. At BuUcrdcan, Berwickshire, Mr James 
Smith Mack, of the Sheriff-clerk's Office, Edin- 
burgh. 

7. At Edinburgh, in the 78th year of her age, 
Mrs II. Forb(>ii .^coU, wife of Mr James Pillans, 
senior, printer, Edinburgh, 

8. James Wil^;crfoico MaTsliall, infant son of 
the Hcv. James MarxhaU. 

— At Gateshead, In the county of PuTham, Mr 
Thomas Ucwiek, the celebrated wmnI engraver, 
ill the 7f;tb year of hi.s age. For some lime pre- 
vious his constitution, naturally strong, was visi- 
bly breaking up, and though he worked at his 
profession in his own house till within four or five 
days of )iis death, he seldom, during the last 12 
months, ventured out to attend his business at 
NewcH'tlc. 
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’l. At Torl^y, the Rev, DAniel Cruiukfttmnk. 
mluistor ol that place, aged 90. 

— At his honse in Hanover Square, London, at 
an advaiiecd age, Dr Pearson, an eminent iiltysi- 
cian nnd celebrated chemist 

10. At No. 11, Archibald Place, Miss Ann Wa- 
tcrstoii. 

— At Portobello, Mrs .Tancl JanicBon. rrlict of 
William Jameson, Ksi}. of UomoIicIiI, I'ortobcllo. 

11. At F^dinhurgh, Mra Murray, widow of Lord 
Hcndcrland, and daughter of Sir Alexander Lind- 
»ay of Kvelick. 

— At ('oiry, in the isle of Skye, Lauclilan Mac- 
kinnon, Khu. of (Jerry. 

— At Kyle I’lacc, Loitli Walk, Mrs M.aimcl. * 

— At liJdiiiburith. on the 1 1tli insf Mr Andrew 
M'Kcan, writing-master of the Hi^h-Sohool. Mr 
M'Kcan was in to'erablc health, and taught In his 
claw on the I'liday preceding. He was for many 
years in the situation which he filled with so much 
credit to himself and advant^e to his pupils. 

Pi. At London, ^f^s Hamilton, i diet of James 
Mamilton, Ksq. Artillery Plnee, FinsUiiry Square. 

— At her win’s house, St Andrew Street, Mrs 
Morison, aged 

— At Iloxburgh Street, Mrs Catherine Beck, 
wife of Mr Robert Douglas, t*onimi!ision-agcnt. 

— At Salisbury Street, Mn. F liaabcih Liddell, 
daughter of the late ^Ir David Liddell, merchant, 
Leith. 

— At Kirkcudbright, David»MacCulIoch, Esq. 
Of Torhouskie. 

— At London, Mrs Hamilton, relict of the late 
James Hamilton, M. D. London. 

1.1. At Howard INaee, Edinburgh, Mr William 
Houy, writer in Kelw). 

— At Auchtyfiirdlc, Tliigli Mosman, Ksq. of 
Auehtyfarclle, iMinvcner of liic t'ouiity of I.unurlc. 

— At Elms Cottage, Kflso, Mrs Elizabeth Mary 
Diekson, relict of Vice-Admiral W illiam Dickson 
of .Sydenham. 

— At his house, .St Vincent Street, Mr Robert 
Wilson, late baker in Soutli (jiucensforry. 

14. At ('airribank, llerwioksinn'. Miss Ainslie, 
only dauglucr of the late llobcit Aiii-lie, Esq. of 
Darnohestcr. 

— \t ( ran"! on, the Rev, W alter Fislicr, minis- 
ter of that purv>h, 

— At Heriniiagc Hill, Leith, Miss Elizabeth 
Waddell, 

— A1 his house. No. 11, W’atorlao Place, Mr 
Alexander M’Jntyre, Solicitor Supreme Couith. 

15. Al Kilmburgh, Mrs .Suann Magtbileiic S(c< 
ventoii, of the Black Bull Hotel. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr W'm. Birrcll, cabinet- 
maker in Ediiibuigli. 

— At Trees, W. \V. Finlay, Esq. 

— At Mayfield, May Bobertboii M'DonnM, 
daitghtcT of ('.ip jiin Gooige M’Donuld, JiZd High- 
landers. 

— ’J'hc Queen Dowager of S.ixi>iiy, in the 77th 
year of her age. She was bister to the late King 
of Bavaria. 

IC. At Taaphall, Bonnington, inliis 9Cih ye.ar, 
Mr James GnndJav. 

— At Dalsert House, Cecilia Dorolhe.T, young- 
est daughter of Hugh Mosumii, K q. younger of 
Auehlyiardle. 

— .\t Ramsay Lodge, Porlobello, Miss F. 
Nicolson. 

— « At Lauder, Miss Isnlxillo Ford, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr James Ford, minister ot Lauder. 

17. At the Miuisc of Cliiiue, Perthshire, Mrs 
Euphemia Flowson Maeritchic, wife of the Itev. 
W'. Macritehie, minister of Cliinie. 

— Mr John Kirk, brewer, Drumdryan. 

— At Newton of Abbotslwll, Mr Andrew Inglis, 
merelrant, Kirknldy. 

— At No. 8, Gayfield .Square, John Bannerman 
Macleod, youngest sou of the late Colonel Donald 
Maclcod of St Kilda. 

— At lomdon, Licut.-Cntonel John .Duff, late 
of the Hon. East India Company^ Service. 

18. At Auchtermuchty, Mr JameBllichardikin, 
aged 87. 

— At Gilmlllscroft, Ayrshire, James Gray 
Farquhar, E»q. of Gilmilhcroft, Lieutenant- Col. 
of the Ayrshi.-o Militia. 

19. Mths Margaret Neilson. daughter of the late 
James Neilson, Esq. of Mill Bank. 

— At Norton Place, Edinburgh, T. Mvlne, 
E-iq. late Major in the army. 


fO. At Glasgow, Arch. Lamont,'of Robroyston, 
Esq. 

Jil. At No. 13, George Square, In the 77th year 
of her age, Mrs Susan MoneriefT, relict of the Rev. 
WUUain Paul, one of the ministers of St Cuth- 
bcxt’ii. 

S2, At No. a. North riinrlottc Strret, Miss Jes- 
sie Williams. daughter of tiu* late Hev. Thomas 
Williams. 

— At Heriothill, Beatrice, daughter of John 
Bruce, Esq. 

— At Rosebank, Mr Stcw.irt S'calcs. 

— -At Keith, the Rev. Robert Urquhart, medi- 
cal practitioner there. 

— At Inverness, Mrs Macfarlane, relict of Bi- 
shop Mactnrlane. 

At her house, No. 2, Abcrcromby JMace, 
Edinburgli, the Hon. Miss Susanna llaniiltoii. 

23. At Hostings, Miss Anne Grant, aged 17, 
sUter to the late W'ilhain Grant, Esq. of Coiigaltou. 

24. At Flatfield House, C'arse of Guwne, Mr 
Peter Thomas Drummond Boyd, surffeou.U. N. 

— At WarriHton Crt'seent, Melville Baliour. 
Esq, merchant, Edinburgh. 

~ At Haddington, Mr Richard Hay, writer, 

25. At Paris, Donna Mane-'l'beresc de Bour- 
bon, Princess of iVnec, (JountetiS of Cliiiiehon, 
daughter of Don Louis of Spain, and sister to ihe 
Cardinal de Boinbtiu, Aichbhhop of Toledo. 

26. At St Andrews, Mrs Scott. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Eiizabctli Daun, wife of 
Alraander Graham, r‘.s,q. aud upon the 1 I Dec. 
Elizabeth Mary Anne, their infant daughter. 

27. At Trcgoles, near Truro, in Cornwall, aged 
76. Thomas Spry, Esq. 

— At London, Louiwi, wife of the Rev. J. M. 
Turner, rector of Wilms'.ow, Chohirc. 

28. At the M.msc of l.undie, the Itev. Thomas 
Raitt, minister of Duudic and Ftaills, in the fiJd 
year of his age, anti 51 of his ministry. 

— At sea, Mr Alex. Retltiic, of the schooner 
Traveller of Limekilns, whiic ou hw passage from 
Cadiz to London. 

30. Here, Mis 4 licnriclla Byincr, daughter of 
**• late David Hymcr, Ksq. BoirowRlouiicss. 

Di’c. 1, At Parkerswell House, near EJxeicr, in 
the 8*lh year of her age, Mrs Oifibrd, moUier of 
the late Lord Gifford, Master of the Rolls. 

— At his house, No. 27, George iiquarc, Archi- 
bald Campbell, Esq. 

— At St Molicr’s, Jersey, Jolm Smyth Kinloch, 
second Hon of George KmliHii, Esq. di Kinhx’li. 

— Al Paik Crescent, London, Thomson Bon- 
nar, Esq, of Elnislead and Camden Place, Kent. 

2. At Gunsgrecii House, Berwickshire. Mrs 
Home, wife of the Rev, George Home, of Giin»- 
grtcn, aged 81. 

— Here, (Jharlco lliehard Menzies, youngest 
son of Captain. W'illiam Meuzios, No. J14, George 
Street. 

— AtCousland, Alexander, son of Mr Alexan- 
der Wilson, merchant, Dalkeith. 

3. At his seat, Surivclsby Court, county of Lin- 
coln, in the filtii year of his age, the Ilev. John 
Dymokr, the Hon. the Kin'j's Champion, Pro- 
beml.iry of Lincoln, Rector of Senvelsby-cum- 
Dnldtrhy, A'C. 

4. At Pi! -SO, Peoblcs-shiTc, Sir James Nasmyth 
of PiWf'O, Bart. 

— At Culross, Mrs Christian Geddes, relict of 
Lawrence Dalgleish, F.sq. of Wcslgrange. 

— At UaiiKcillor Stnx*t, Edinburgh, Isobe! 
TTrquluu-t, wife of Mr William Buchan, of tiu' 
Bank of Scotland. 

.'i. At Kdmburgh, Erua, eldest daughter of M' 
William M'lluteneii, agent for the European Lif' 
Insurance Company. 

— AtBarriton House, Miss Jane W'atson, eldf«. 
daughter of the deceased James WatRon, Esq. ('£ 
Saugliton. 

— At No. 10, Moray Place, Francis Cbarlci 
Jennings, Esq. 

6. At London, Captain Sir William Hoste, 
Royal Navy, Bart. K.C.B. 

— At Penlonville, near London, William Stalk • 
or, of Inehney, Lanarkshire, tlie List of thirteen 
Hons of the late John Stalker, Esq. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr.s Margaret FiiuUay, relict 
of James M’Farlane, Erq. of Bath. 

— At No. 10, Scotland Street, Janet Davidson, 
aged 17, aepond dnnr^btcr of Mr David K. VVhyit, 
bookienor. 
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7. AtKlrkaMy, Alexwuler Eiuou Aytouti* eldogt 
iwnoi’Mr JaUK's AyUiun. 

9. At Workington IJall, ngwl 73, J. C. Curwcii, 
Ksii* Meinlier of ParlioiiUiiit for Uie county of 
Cumberlnnd. 

— Mr William Hamilton, of Uie Rainbow Cof- 

fee-house, Edinburgh. 

I a At Jut house, North Frederick Street, Mrs 
.Taiitfl Wedderhuru, relict of (Jcurge Bruee, 
Ehq. of Langlcc. 

] 1. At No. i, Bueclciu'li Place, James Ilomanctf, 
fceond son of Mr Jas. Romanes, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

At No. 18, Pilrig Street, Maleolm, third sou 
of Alexander W'right, Em^. sccd-merchani, Edin- 
burgh. 

•.-At his house, Newington, Francis Naldcr, 

Efici. 

— At Montague Sitect, Marjory, youngest 
daughter of the Jute Rev. James Nicol, minister 
of Titt«iu,ar, I’cebJes-shire. 

12. At Leith Ualk (Outage, .James Gregory. 

M.D. surgeon, Iloyal N.«iv\, undlate ofthe Nainl 
linsji tal. Holt Jamaica. 

13. AtMillunk, Nfiiriiiliire, Mrs Colonel M.ac- 
kintosh, relict of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackintosh, 
ilTth Regiment of Fo(»t. 

— . At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Hay, wife of Alex. 
Tliom-ion, Es(|. W. S. 

— At Ktluiburch, John Thomson, Esq. oflJuni- 

llOUliU. 

— At Buceleucli IMaee, E(linlnir:,'li, (it'orge, 
^ui)gesi;,on ofPulteiiey Mem, Esii. Forge Lodje, 
Diimlries-shire. 


H. At liainproii Court, .‘Sir John Thorn.a>s, 
Bart. ;xt the advaneid nge of 

— At licnnilage JMua-, Loith, Miss Elizabeth 
Wadridl. 

— The IJcv. Itobci-t .Seolt, mmhicr of the 
i; 111 ted Associate Congregation, Burghcad, Mo- 
ravsliirc. 

l.'i. Mis rmnees M‘Ewen, wife of Mr Thoinaa 
Clark, rklmg-Jijliool, Kdmburgli. 

liJ. Al Cupar-Aiigus, Mr John Irvmc, pottrnit- 
naintcv, Eilmburgli. 

— Al MuMIcfclcl riouse, Wdliam M'Kenzic, 
Esq. of Stralhganc. 

17. At 1^1 lion House, John Johnstone Lee, 
fourth sun of the Ret . Dr Lee 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Hull, wine merchant. 

18. At Kirkliston, Mr Vlexander Ilolison, of 
rdinburgJi, i-on of the late flcv. John Hobson, 
Cup'ir Foe. 

10. At Abordrcii, Helen McDonald, wife of 
{’apt. George M'Donald, late of the tilth Regi- 
ment. 

— At Duncan Street, N''wington, Mary Wil- 
liam, youngest daugliU r of Mr Craufurd of the 
Customs. 

— At the Manse of FyvUu tlic Uov. .ToJin Fal- 
coner, tli)r(y-h\c ytar.^ ministei of that parisli. 

20. At Aucliiiulinny House, ArtliibnlU Fletelier, 
Esq. ndvoealu, in the bStli year of his age ; and, 
or Tadenster, on the L5tb, Elizabeth Mary Tuy- 


lor. Ins gr.ind-(lnughtcr, in the Hth yior of her 
ago. 

sfl. At Clifton, Lndy Sawyer, Uie wife of Admi- 
ral Sir Herbert Sau 7 er, K.C.R. 

— At Craigmaddie, Lieut. -General Thomas 
Peter of (’raiginaddie, aged 71. 

S3. At 8J, Prince's Street, Mrs Jano Gillespie, 
wife of James Donaldsnu, Esq. 

— - At Fdiiibiirgh, Marion, eldest daucliter of 
Patrick Uurthwick, i:Kq. manager of trie Na- 
tional Bunk. 

2fi. At Sprincfiehl House, Lasswadc, Mrs Cum- 
ing, relict of j'homas Cuiuiiig, Usq. banker in 
Edinbuigh. 

— At No. Ifi, Koval Circus, Ctoulinc, third 
daughter of William Kenny, E>ri. W. S. 

*j'j. At London, Dr WoUaMoii, aged OS, having 
to the end of his life evinced all iJuit ciilmncss, 
r:cU-possc fiion, duvotedness to science, and love of 
his felJow-eicatiires, which Wii.s to be expected 
from his cliiiinelcr ihiougliout the wliolo of his 
career. 

2.a/f'fv, Hobrrl W.ilkcr nctson.rornicrl) ol llon- 
dtiias, 'KHi of tilt; lute Dm id Belsoii, Pib regi- 
ment of Foot, of wounds, which he received io 
the coiileiiding armies of Central Aineiica. 

— At Gr.ind (.'.'liro, age«l 3fj. Mr Janicti Web- 
ster, of the Iniicr Temple, lilih sun of the late 
Ilev. John Webster, of iiiveraritj, county of For- 
far. 

— At Pores, of .t fever, nriideiiell Janies Bniec, 
Ensign 111 the 3d llagimcnt of (iuard<;, second son 
oftliflato Ihm. Charles \ndicw Bruce, and of 
( hailotte Hophia Duslmooil, uiul uei>hcvv to the 
Earl of Elgin. 

— Ill 1 oiulon. Major Charles Stewort of the 
Royal Marines. ^ 

— lacutenant-ColoncI Stiickbuid, ofthc Royal 
Mariiiss, 

— MGretn Park, ymi;|hal, the rcsidincc of 
his von-in-l.'iw, iMptam Ilenr> Parker, R. N. the 
Right lion. Francis, Ear) of Uuuiingdun, <Nre. 

— . At IJovlord, ill Suihak, Alexamhr Hop;*, 
Esq, puiser in the llo>al N.ivy. 'fins oirK',«i viai 
wilh (hi* late ('’iid.iiii V i)«>k, in h.s voytigi- of dis- 
covery, in till* )('ar 1777 * 

— At his scat .ntBelJeiup, m llie county of 
Wicklow, aged hi), Peter L:i Touehe, li^n. 

— \t Mall.!, Edward Uaiaicl, Ksq. o< hts Ma- 

je<'ti’fi end .serviir, Ihert*. 

— At Mount Tirraec, SomtTRelhhitc, Mrs 
Dund.'i'., r<'itt ot l{ear-A<liim.')| Diu'.i.'h, 

— \t J’ljihanj, ui bubbtx, ihc Ri^jU Hun, Lord 
DLiazoiiclic. 

— At No. 1(1, Albany Sirect. Jane, peeom! 

daughter of the Uie Alexfiinlcr Uikhie, K^q. ot 
Bearhill. * 

— At 2, Dnirninond Street, \\ iliiam Edwan! 
Thin, youngest sun ut (he kite Mr John Thin, 
fireliiteet. EilinlM<r(;h 

— At Greemx-k, ahout ri fortnight a^io, Janet 
Stewart, at the advimcid age of lUl. She » 
native of Glengarry. 
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THE A. SSL Mn LING 

The assembling of Parliament forms 
at all times an inviting therno to re« 
mark and speculation ; in the present 
year it is by various circumstances 
rendered an irresistibly inviting one 
to ourselves. 

Incredible are the changes which 
are witnessed by the present genera- 
tion. No preparations of party war- 
fare gave interest and pomp to the ap- 
proach of the Session. Nothing was said 

of the accessions of strength purchased 
by the Ministry, or of the overpower- 
ing attacks contemplated by the Op- 
position. Profound silence was ob- 
served touching the Amendment ; and 

not a calculation was hazarded to in- 
dicate how the numbers would stand 
on the first important divi.sion. Even 
the names of the new speakers who 
were to astonish ihe House, and adorn 

Uie country, were never mentioned. 

What a contrast does this form to 
what took jdace when the mighty Dead 
galhi red tlieir glories ! 

It would be very idle in us, at a mo- 
ment like this, to enquire how far this 
state of things is to be ascribed to the 
state of parties. It has been produced 
mainly by the system on which the 
Ministers of this country have acted 
for the last four or five years. 

Although this system has been so 
long practised, it has never been pro- 
erly reduced to rule and precept. It 
as passed from cabinet to cabinet, and 
from Minister to Minister, orally and 
by example ; but it has never been 
fairly placed before the world, in full 
and methodical detail. The Welling- 
ton Ministry is still in its infancy, and 
what its conduct will be, is in some 
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measure unknown ; but as it has ex- 
hibited symptoms of being anxious to 
adhere to and improve upon the sys« 
tern, we will give an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the latter. Such a description 
may be as beneficial to the empire at 
large, as to the Ministry ; we think it 
is called for to preserve both from 
egregious and fatal errors. 

In one respect, wc who write are 
not wholly disqualified for giving it. 
For several years we have, in this 
IVIagazine, trod the rugged, thorny, 
and stormy path of independence. We 
have followed neither individual nor 
party ; wc have courted neither the 

favours of the great, nor the shouts of 
the multitude; and it has been too 
often our lot to have to brave the 
same moment, tlic bitter animosity of 
oflicial men, the delirium of the po- 
pulace, and national delusion. The 
same Ministers and public men whom 
wc have warmly eulogised in one hour, 
we have as strongly censured in the 
next, according to their conduct. We 
shall not therefore be suspected of 
wisliing to serve one public man or 
party, to the prejudice of another. 

If such suspicion lurk in any quar- 
ter, let it be dispelled by this confes- 
sion. Upon re- considering our past 
opinions, having been moved thereto 
by the splendid examples of the age, 
wc find them to be wholly erroneous, 
and we of course cast them to the 
winds. We are determined not to be 
left alone in the regions of bigotry and 
prejudice, therefore we abjure our 
creed. We are no longer Bigots, but 
Liberals. Our conver^iion, however, 
—slow conversions have in them the 
M L 
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most reality,— is not yet totally com- 
plctecl; but it already reaches this 
point : we feel no more respect for 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel, 
than for Mr Brougham and Mr llus- 
kisson — for the present Tory Ministry, 
than we sliould feel for a Whig one. 

We even think Mr Brougham and Mr 
lluskisson are more honest men than 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel, 
and that a Whig Ministry would hard- 
ly be so pernicious a one as the exist- 
ing Tory one is. It is a great matter 
that we are able, in imitation of the 
leaders of the Cabinet, to shake off old 
friends, connexions, and partialities ; 
although wc cannot yet go to the finish 
with them in loving and combining 
ourselves with old enemies. The lat- 
ter must be with us a work of time ; 
our natural man is stubbornly opposed 
to it ; and nature, bigoted and preju- 
diced though it be, cannot be subdued 
in a moment. 

Tliese are indeed days of improve- 
ment ! Imi)Ossibilities are swept away ; 
the sun of human perfectibility has 
risen, and its radiance shews that even 
1 )i vine Uevelation is a mass of error. I ts 
glorious rays have shot from law and in- 
stitution, to principle and feeling ; and 
now it is discovered, that every thing 
which the greatest men of past times 
called truth and wisdom, is directly 
the reverse. What a wonderful crea- 
ture is man ! W'bnt will he not soar 
to, when he has already rendered him- 
self so much the superior of his M aker ! 

The system, of which we now com- 
mence tile description, is the most 
astonishing of all the iinpnn (‘incuts. 
It surpasses all that mortal ingenuity, 
exquisitely improved as it is, might 
have been thought capable of produ- 
cing. 

The fundaiiiental priiic!)>lo of this 
system is— /I M'mifttrg aoMj 

far its own inkn'ttl (nnl henr/it. When 
lilt' reader has paused asutheionttime 
ill admiration of tlte inlellecl which 
could concirivc so kuIiIluh; a truth, let 
liim contrast it with the principle 
which was acted on previously to late 
years, viz. — A JVIinistry exists for the 
bcmefit of the empire. 

Wliat did a ^Ministry reap from this 
old, exploded principle.^ Evils of 
every description. Bound hand and 
foot to what bigotry called public 
duty, it was compelled to incur cala- 
mitous losses, to wage perilous war- 
fare, to hazard every thing, and not 
seldom to plunge into destruction. 


History exhibits melancholy proofs 
that this principle has constrained va- 
rious Ministries to terminate their 
own existence. 

Such men of the past as Lord Chat- 
ham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, &c., acted 
upon it ; and notwithstanding this 

conclusive evidence of their ignorance 
and imbecility, they were, until re- 
cently, looked on as eminent authori- 
ties ! The bigotry and prejudice from 
which the country has miraculously 
escaped surpass description. 

The gigantic advantages which will 
flow from the new principle, were il- 
lustrated with singular felicity by Mr 
Peel, in his speech delivered on the 
first night of the Session. Acting upon 
it, if a Ministry be assailed by a power- 
ful enemy, it can, by wheeling round 
and placing itself at tlie head of this 
enemy, convert the threatened attack 
into the means of its own security and 
profit. If numerous foes beset it, an 
alliance of this kind with the most 
powerful of lliein, will enable it to 
laugh to scorn the remainder. It can 
always make itself invincible against 
any Opposition, by regularly adopting 
its principles and schemes, no matter 
how' immeasurably supt rior the latter 
may be to it in talent and numbers. 
If it can only preserve power by pull- 
ing to )>ieccs ilu* Constitution, it can 
do the latter without exposing itself 
to danger. By keeping itself, in tlic 
manner we have stated, continually in 
harmony with the Op])osition, it will 
ahvavKhave a niajorily in Parliament, 
wliicli will enable it to trt*at with de- 
rision the hostile opinion and efforts 

of the country. Then the saving in 
toil and intellect will be immense. No 
long speeches — no stormy discussions 
— no l.'iborioiis study — no tedious 
search for iiiformatiun — no midnight 

divisions — of the consuming 
cares and exertions which heretofore 
sunk so many leading jMinisters into a 
premature grave, will he necessary. 
But the most splendid point will be, 
the need for talent and wisdom will 
be wholly removed. The Ministry 
may consist of beardless lordliiigs, 
("helsca pensioners, or any hangers- 
on ; an Opposition of some kind 
or other will save it the trouble of 
thinking, and natural instinct will 
do all that may be requisite beside, 
for keeping it in being. Mr Peel, in 
tba inimitable speech to which wc 
have alluded— a speech which will be 
inimitable to the last hour of oratory 
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•—argued, with equal truth and force, 
that as he could not make head against 

liis opponents, it was his duty to go 
over to them— that as the Ministry 
could not govern according to its own 
principles, it ought to do so according 
to the conflicting ones of those who 

opposed it — that as it could not go on, 
or, in other words, keep in existence, 
except by placing itself at the head of 
its enemies to destroy what it had at- 
tempted to defend, it ought to do so. 
What fine and unanswerable logic! 
None but days of improvement like 
these could have produced it. How 
unassailably it establishes what we 
have advanced ! Under the new prin- 
ciple, a Ministry may make itself eter- 
nal ; we speak literally, for w'c feel 
assured that the progress of improve- 
ment will soon render the bodily part 
of at least Ministers of State immor- 
tal. As to soul, it is not over certain 
that some of them have any. 

1 1 will be obvious to all, from whose 
cs tile scales of bigotry liave fallen, 
that this principle makes it imperious- 
ly necessary for a ]\linistry to divest 
itself scrupulously of every vestige of 
what bigotry and prejudice call prin- 
ciple, integrity, and consistency. This 
is old-fashioned logic, but neverthe- 
less inipiovcmenthas not yet impaired 
its truth. The Ministry may profess 
to entertain a creed, or side with a 
party, for the moment ; but it must 
be careful to sliew that this has no- 
thing to do with conviction, and that 
it is ready, at the nod of interest, to 
reverse the one and betray the other. 
Ill geiienil it must take “ a position 
of neutrality.” Whenever a contest 
may take place between two creeds, or 
]iartics, compromising its own inte- 
rests, it must leave its position of 
neutrality,” and, without enquiring 
how far the state is identified with, or 
represented by, either of the bellige- 
rents, it must address them in terms 
like these ; Worthy friends, I have 
my opinions and predilections in these 

matters, but they do not sway me iu 
the least— your war docs me no small 
injury, and in the upshot it may bring 
on me the deplorable loss of place 
and stipend — the fart that you arc at 
war, proves conclusively, according to 
the newly-invented logic, that you are 
equally culpable, that you are one as 
deep in error as the other — I must 
therefore compel you to make peace 

on the basis of equal sacrifice, Ila^ 


ving done this, it must, as its interests 
may dictate, compel the one side to 
surrender, without equivalent, the 
principal part, or the whole, of what 
may be demanded by the other. What- 
ever it may pretend to in the abstract, 
it must practically profess one creed 

to-day^ and an opposite one to-mor- 
row, side with one party in this mo- 
ment and attack it in the next, avoid 
all permanent connexion with the com- 
munity, or any part of it, and be a 
mere automaton at the will of its own 
ease and profit. 

All this renders it imperative on a 
Ministry to rigidly exclude from of- 
fice all men of decided principle. It 
must scrupulously shun all connexion 
with such men. If it even number 
them amidst its subordinate mem- 
bers, they will form to it a source of 
endless disquiet and damage. Their 
Strong language will create it enemies 
^their clear expressions will prevent 
it from covering itself with the cloud 
of equivocation and double-meaning 
-“llidr openness will embarrass it 

with pledges— and their unpliable na- 
ture will impede intolerably the velo- 
city of its inovcmonts from one faith 
or side to another. It must therefore 
stigmatize every man who conscien- 
tiously avows and acts upon principle, 
as an Ultra and a person of extreme 
opinions; and it must take its con- 
nexions, cither from those who pro- 
claim that they have no principles by 
professing neutrality and condemning 
all sides, or from those who on all 
occasions avow their readiness to pare 
down their principles to any point 
which opponents may call for. 

In addition, a Ministry must stu- 
diously cherish and reward what the 
bigots call apostucy. If a brainless 
youth stand up in Parliament, and in- 
sult the ashes of his deceased father 
by abjuring his creed, it must bestow 
on him some beneficial office. If a 
member of the Legislature change bis 
principles, it must eulogize the change 

as a dazzling proof of his wisdom, 
honour, and virtue. It will act with 
extreme prudence, if it use the digni- 
ties and emoluments of the state in 
buying over recruits from the ranks 
of its opponents. Men who have once 
changed their faith will change it again 
at every call ; the first change proves, 
that in them the obsolete prejudice, 
consistency, can never take root. Act- 
ing on these directions, a Ministry may 
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always fct i confident of beini? able to 
vcvr rouwd the compass of principle, 
with as much ease as the weathercock 
veers round a compass of anollicr 
kind. 

By these means, a Ministry will 
enjoy all the sweets of power without 
any of the responsibility. In all party 
contention it will be a kind of neutral 
apeent, acting for both sides as peace- 
maker, having both at its mercy, and 
despoiling both at its pleasure. It will 
have the State completely under its 
feet. 

Burke, in the reign of bigotry, was 
thought a man of some talent : in 
these clays, tlu^ meanest newspaper 
Bcribbkrs and understrappers of office 
so far surpass him, as to be able to 
ridicule his absurdities. lie bad ne- 
vertheless his gleams of understand- 
ing, and we will quote him to shew 
the advantages which a Ministi-y may 
derive from this neutral agency. What 
■we are about to quote relates to the 
conduct of the Allies in mediating in 
France between the royalists and re- 
publicans ; and to the proposition for 
excluding all Frenchmen who bad ta- 
ken a decided part on either side from 
such mediation. This proposition is 
virtually acted on in this country, w lit ii 
a liberal Ministry takes its position 
of neutrality/* purges itself of men of 

extreme opinions/’ and mediates 
between Whigs and Tories, Protestants 
and Catholics, 

The Bigot says of it It amounts 
to neither more nor lc?s than this 
shorjehiff proposition — that 'vve ought 
to exclude men of honour and ability 
from Birving their anil our cau^e ; and 
to put the dearest interests of ourselves 
and our posterity inlo tlie hands of 
men of no dwhlvd vh(iracUn\ u'dhout 
jndifmrrtt to rhoost;, and irifhonf rou~ 
raye fo pro/eas Atiy l*RI^clrLI, what- 
ever.** 

We give this merely to shew what 
preposterous prejudice passed* in the 
barbarous ages for wisdom. 

He proceeds ; — “ Such men can serve 
no cause for this plain reason— <//ry 
have no rnme oL.heart Thay rxin at 
}M>st only work as mvre mercenaries. 
They have not been guilty of great 
crimes, but it is only because they have 
ml eneryy of mind to rise to any height 
of wirhedness. They are not hawks 
or kites ; they are only miserable 
fow’ls, whose flight is not above their 

dunghill or hen-roosti But they trem- 


ble before the authors of these ho- 
nours. (Query. Hoes the w'ord au- 
thors, mean the Whig leaders, or the 
Catliolic ones.»‘) They admire them at 
a safe and respectful distance. There 
never w'as a mean and abject mind, 
that did not admire an intrepid and 
dexterous villain. In the bottom of 
their hearts they believe such hardy 
miscreants to be the only men quali- 
fied for great affairs ; if you set them 
to traiiRact with such persons, they are 
instantly subdued- They dare not so 
much as look their antagonist in the 
face. They are made to be his sub- 
jects, not his arbiters and controllers." 

‘‘ Tlicsc men to be sure can look at 
atrocious acts without indignation, and 
can behold suffering virtue without 
sympathy. Therefore they are ronsU 
drred as sober, dispassionate men. 
lint they have their pa.s,\ions, though 

of another kind, and winen are in- 

riNITElY MORE TlKELY '10 CARRY 
THEM Ol'T 0T‘ THh J*A'l II OJ' THEIR 

nuTv. They arc of a tame, timid, 
languid, inert temper, wherever the 
welfare of others is concerned. In 
such cauFps, as they have, no motives 
to action, they 7ieeer possess any real 
ubilify, and are totally destitute of all 
resource.'* 

“ Believe a man who has s»Tn much 
and observed something I have seen 
in the coiiise of my life a great many 
of ill at family ef inen. They arc ye- 
ncHi/ly chosen berause they Jitire no 
opinion of their awn; and as far as 
they can be got in good eariu st to em- 
brace any opinion, it is that of u‘ho» 
evrr lu/p/teifs to employ them, (m ither 

longer nor shorter, narrower nor 
broader,) with whom they have no 
discussion or consiiUation. The only 
thing vliicli occurs to such a man 
when he has got a business of others 
into his hands, is now to wake jus 
ow'K FORTUNE OPT OJ IT. Thepcrson 
he is to treat tcith, is not with him an 
adrersan/ over whom he i.i to prevail, 
hut a new friend he /■<* to gain ; thkre- 
rOJlE HE ALWAYS SYSTEjM ATJCALL Y 
BETRAY.^ SOME I^\RT OF HIS TJIUST. 
Instead of thinking how he shall defend 
his ground to the last, and if forced to 
retreat, hovj tittle, he. shall give tjfjt, this 

kind of man considers how much of the 
interest ofhU‘ employer he is to sacrifice 
io his adversary. Having nothing 
JiUT HIMSELF IN VIEW, he knows that 
in serving his principal with zeal, he 

must probably incur some resentment 
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from the opposite party. His object 
is to gain the goo(UwiU of the person 
with whom he contendSf that when an 
agreernent is made, he mag join in 

IIEWAIIDING HIM.*' 

The defunct Dotard actually then 
says, — “ / would not take one of these 
m mg arbitrator in a dispute for so 
much as a fish-pond — l oii if jie he- 

SEKVIt.]) THE MFll TO ME, HE WOUEI) 
BE SI) HE TO GIVE THE WATER, THAT 
TED THE TOOL, TO MY ADVERSARY !'* 
lie speaks thus of the only men who 
possess capacity, and wlio are not ut- 
terly disqualified for taking; part in 
the management of public affairs ; and 
yet, incredible though it seems, his 
opinions were once cxtensivel} be- 
lieved in ! Thrice happy country — to 
have emancipated itself from the ruin- 
ous prejudices of such bigots ! 

A liberal Ministry, acting on the 
new system, will separate the instruc- 
tion contained in what we have quo- 
ted from the errors and c.ilumnies with 
which it is associated. It will find in 
this instruction what kind of men it 
ought fxclubively to con>)iht of. Bear- 
ing in mind that it exists for its owni 
benefit otdy, and that us ii neutrjil 
agent it ought in settling dittcrencts 
between contending parties to fletee 
both to the utmost, it must select its 
mcmV)crs accordingly. If it venture 
beyond the sober dispassionate men” 

—the men who, when they get a bu- 
siness of others into tlicir bands, think 
only “ bow to make thcii own fortune 
out of it” — it will ruin itstlf. And let 
it beware, not only of eagles, but of 

hawks and kites for tlie latter in 
their flights may lead it into acts Jilikc 
unseemly and injurious. I^et it scru- 
pulously confine itself to the “ miser- 
able fowds,” and find security in their 
inability to soar above the dung- 
hill anil ben-roost.’* And let it never 
forget that it cannot do any thing 
more fatal, than to suffer itself to be 
seduced by its adinirution of “ the 
intrepid and dexterous villain,” to 
make him a part of itself. Iiulepend- 
cntly of other matters, such a villain 
is utterly destitute of that grand es- 
sential — intense, flinty, sleeplefc-s self- 
ishness ; he indeed robs and murders 
for gain, but he does so that he may 
squiinder the gain with spetidibrii't 
profusion ; then he hourly places the 
necks of himself and his associates in 
jeopardy. 

A Ministry properly formed in tlus 


manner, can scarcely ever so far forget 
itself as to think of the benefit of the 
state. On this point therefore we need 
not be profuse of cautions. In arbi- 
trating for this party or that, and be- 
tween one party and another, it must 
never believe tliat it is acting on be- 
half of the sUile, or that the latter has 
any right to intermeddle in the buii- 
ntss. If in acting between Tories 
and Whigs, IVotestanis and Catholics, 
Bigots and Liberals, &c. it be led by the 
error, that any of them are identified 
with and represent the state and its 
institutions, it will be guilty of some- 
thing even worse than self- robbery. 
These must rank amidst its golden 
maxims. All creeds and parties arc 
the same to the state, and it has no 
interest in or connexion with any of 
them. If the ProU slant creed be 
wholly rooted out, this will not injure 
the religion of tb.e slate— if the mass 
of the population become Bopublicans, 
tin's will not afl'ect the constitution 
and laws of tlie state— no matter what 
creed or party may gain the ascendan- 
cy, it cannot harm in the hiist any of 
the interests of the state. We ch sist, 
for in truth we arc only cautioning 

such a i\linistry against doing what its 
own nature will make to it an utter 
impossibility. 

We must not, how'cvcr, forget to 
say, that it will be very advisable for 

it to ucc the name of the state on all 
occasions. If it solemnly protest, that 
it constantly acts for the weal of the 
state alone, and that it is romantically 
disinterested and patriotic, even be- 
yond conception ; this will have power- 
ful cflect in deftmling its position of 
neutrality” from ridicule, and justify- 
ing to the vulgar its incessant flights 
from creed to creed, and party to par- 
ty. If it can produce the conviction, 
that the state exist.s in itself — that its 
own interests are those of the state— 
aud that the latter must of necessity 
be hugely benefited by every thing it 
may think good to do, it will reap 
from this singular advantages. It 
must, however, jealbusly prevent its 
professions from seducing it into prac- 
tice. 

Sundry Cabinets, os we have sta- 
ted, acted on the system wc have en- 
deavoured to describe for some years 
previously to the formation of the 
present one. They did not, perhaps, 
always push it to the desirable extent, 
for alas ! tlu7 had a prodigious mass 
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of bigotry to contend with, and in laborious speeches, the interminable 
truth it had not fully reached com* debates in which they were inyolvedj 
pletion. When its complexity and and die charges and invectives with 
grandeur are looked at, its advance to which they were loaded* If this be not 
perfection in so short a period seems sufficient, let it lie fiiund in their black- 
miraculous. Men, however, are now ened fame and wasted health — their 
no longer men ; the march, or rather premature death — their mental and 
flight of intellect, and the corres- bodily martyrdom. Alas ! their his* 
ponding flight of improvement, ao- tory exhibits destroyed constitutions, 
complish almost with a wish every ruined fortunes, broken hearts, and 
thing that can be wished for. If the dethroned reason : — the question is 
Wellington Ministry desire to adopt answered. 

the system, it is now complete in all We were reared bigots, and we are 
its parts. We infer from Mr Peels yet but green converts: although wc 
speech, and other circumstances, that nave turned our coat, we cannot all at 
it has such a desire ; uml in conse- once divest ourselves of what we felt 
quence wc will now offer a few hints when we wore it in a different man* 
to the Duke of Willington respecting ner. We were always taught to ve- 
the application of the system. His nerate these bigots, and to think their 
Grace is giving somewhat alarming conduct, in daring and sacrificing as 
indications, that he understands mili- they did, something less manlike than 
tary matters far better than civil godlike. Old feelings and associations 
ones; and that in his capacity of Pre- now crowd upon us in spite of our 
micr he has great need of advi'^ers. efforts ; and the tear springs and the 
We will speak of the anplicaiion of groan hursts as wc name them. Bigots 
the system to the Catholic question, though they were, their bigotry had 
as the all-absorbing one of the time, in it something heroic, stately, and 
Here arc the Irish Cathclics acling magnificent ; and however destructive 
as a gigantic combination, trampling it was to ihenisolves, it yet had its 
on the laws, levying taxes, dt posing good operation. If compassion he 
the Govcriiuient and usurping its known to Liberalism, our liberal 
functions, producing grievous evils, brethren, in con sidera lion of our in- 
and threatening the empire with every experience, must pardon this transient 
calamity. Their object is, a vital departure from orthodoxy. The fit 
change in the laws and constitution, has jiassed. AVe groan no longr r, wc 
The Bigots— it is an amietiiig proof have dashed away the tear, and tlie 
of the infirmity and depravity of hu- glow has forsaken our cheeks. We 
nian nature, that amidst the blaze of are again calm, frosty, dry-eyed, 
hght which irradiates the realm there smock-faced, and true Liberals, 
is one remaining— call on (rovern- If these bigots be defeiiclLd on the 
ment to resist their dcniamls, and to ground that they benefited ihcir 
repress tluir misdeeds by the enact- country, we will seriously ask what 
ment aud exercise of law. coraprnsation did this form to them- 

If the noble Duke obey this call, selves? Grantinp; that they savetl 
what must follow ? He* and ^his the Crown — that they preserved the 

colleagues must plunge into bitter constitution— that they perfected law 
warfare with the Liberals and Ca- and freedom— that they crushed tlie 
thohes. In the House of Commons foreign toe and the domestic traitor— 
Mr Peel will be annihilated by the that they filled their country with 
stormy eloquence of such men as Mr treasures, and raised her to the pinna- 
Brougham. Ministers will be con- de of power and greatness— CTaiitine 
Bnuallf assaikd in Parliament by a all this, how did it operate on their 
lormidablc opposition, and out of it, own interests ? In life they reaped 
by a formidable part of the IVess and from it what wc have detailed, and 
community. What did such bigots lias it after death overwhelmed them 
as Pitt, Fox, Burke, the late Marquis with rewards Has the mouldering 
of Londonderry, &c. &c. reap from corpse drawn blessings from the safe* 
adhering to principle, and braving the ty of the constitution ? Has the in- 
hoBtihty of potent oppositions in Par- animate skeleton been protected from 
liament, scurrilous newspapers, and wrong and slavery by the existence of 
furious factions .J* Let the answer he law and freedom ? Have their ashes 
found iiuhcir toils and privations, thdr derived riches from national wealth, 
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or delight from national happiness? 

Away with the worthless defence ! 

If the noble Duke drisirc to act on 
the new system^ he must find in these 
bigots^ not examples^ but beacons. 
LfCl him shun the rocks on which they 
perished^ and which are rendered so 
awfully apparent by the blaze of their 
names. He must^ in tlie question be- 
fore us^ sufler the Catholics to do as 
they please. They must be permitted 
to exercise the functions of govern- 
ment to the utmost extent they may 
deem expedient ; their gang of dema- 
gogues must be sufftniii to make the 
(loverriment their instrument, to insult 
and trample upon tlic Protestants, to 
convert members of the Legislature in- 
to menials, and to keep up as far as may 
be profitable to them, every variety of 
rebellion. In tolerating all this, the no- 
ble Duke will not only save his Minis- 
try from much unpleasant mental and 
bodily labour, but, what is of far more 
consequence, be will save it from war 
will) the JiibcralH, and the grave con- 
tingencies attendant on such war. 
Hostilities may rage between Protest- 
ants and (Jatliolics — Knglaiid and Ire- 
land may be eoiivulsed ; Imt there will 
be])cace in the Cabinet and Parliament. 
Mr llroughani will not oppose— Sir F. 
llurdett will be neutral — the Marquis 
of Lansdowne will confide — the Radi- 
cals will be spc'ecliless; and, while the 
fearful battle may thunder witliout. 
Ministers will enjoy sweet harmony 
and repose on the bosom of a uiiani- 
iiious Legislature. 

It will be highly politic in his 
(iracc to go even farther. lie may 
place at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment some military man who has gi- 
ven evidence by bis votes and spwclics 
in Parliament, that be has “ no opi- 
nion of his own and who has more- 
over proved that he is utterly incom- 
petent to judge of any great political 
question. On the arrival of this mili- 
tary man in Ireland, he may scrupu- 
lously avoid and discountenance the 
Protestants— he may select his asso- 
ciates from the more violent of the 
Catholics and their advocates — he may 
shower smiles and civilities on the 

worst of the Catholic demagogues, and 
enable them to proclaim to the whole 
population by sound of trumpet that 
they are his intimate friends and 
he may positively encourage them in 

their exertions. To give him a pro- 
per associate, some special pleader- 


one of those lawyers, who, according 
to Swift, and other eminent authorities, 
are incapable of seeing more than one 
side of a question — may be made the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. These two 
men may confine public trusts, as far as 
practicable, to the Catholics — they may 
rigorously exclude from civil and eccle- 
siastical offices and emoluments, all 
Protestants who are opposed to the 
Catholics — tliey may make the laws 
a dead letter in regard to the Catholics 
— and they may do all they can to as- 
sist the latter on the one hand, and 
repress opposition to them on the other. 

This caii scarcely fail of gaining for 
the Duke and his colleagues, the praise 
and support of all the Tdberals and tlicir 
ncwspapcTS. Such praise and support 
will infinitclyoutweigh any grumbling 
which tlie bigots may give vent to. 

The Catholics, by being exempted 
from obedience to law and autliority, 
wdll naturally become ungovernable ; 
by being carefully protected from op- 
ponents, they will naturally bccomeall- 
powcrful; and by having their passions 
worked upon in every way, they will 
naturally perpetrate every kind of out- 
rage and atrocity. If lh(‘y by tlicir 
conduct make it a matter of imperious 
necessity for the Ministry cither to 
grant their demands, or to reduce 
thorn to the rank of subjects— if this 
choice be forced upon the noble 
Duke, let liirri remember that conces- 
sion will gain the Ministry the alliance 
of the Liberals and their newspapers, 
and secure to it the sweets of power 
unalloyed with toil and responsibilitv; 
while coercion will expose it to the 
fate which befel the departed bigots 
wc have named — will subject it to 
every loss and injury which could well 
visit the interests of a Ministry, not 
even excepting its existence. 

Bearing in mind that, according to 
the new system, a Ministry exists for 
its own benefit only, the Duke, if he 
cleave to this system, must at once 
decide on concession. It is not for 
us to say that such a decision will be 
free from difficulties. In the choice 
of evils it will be the least. TJiroiigh 
it. Ministers mag save power and sti- 
pend ; a difterent one according 
to their own confession, deprive them 
of both. 

Taking then this most wise deci- 
sion, the Duke must attack the attend- 
ant difficulties like a skilful and expe- 
rienced soldier. His first operationa 
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may with propriety be directed against 
theXhurch, It was a maxim with a 
Prime Minister who flourished ages 
ago, that every man had his prioe: in 
mentioning this, we are impelled to 
express our astonishment, that such 
an enlightened and liberal truth was 
known in such bigoted times. Wal- 
pole must have stolen it from onr pre- 
sent illustrious race of improvers. It 
will be wise for the Duke to make this 
maxim liis own. What cannot a l*rime 
Minister bestow amidst bishopries, 
deaneries, and the long line of church 
preferments! If a clergyman be ambi- 
tious, cannot he be won by dignities ? 
or if he be poor, will he withstand the 
offer of ricnes? Let not this be lost 
upon his Grace. If the whole garrison 
or the Church can be bought, so much 
the better ; but the purchase of apart 
will be incalculably beneficial. Di- 
vide the Church against itself, and if 
it be not gained as an ally, it is neu- 
tralised as an enemy. 

If there be a clergyman who has 
distinguished himself above his bre- 
thren by the vehemence of his wri- 
tings against concession to the Catho- 
lics, let the noble Duke commence 
with him. If he can be gained, it 
may have weight with his brethren 
and the country. At the least, he will 
be prevented from doing mischief by 
writing. If such a clergyman have 
ever laboured to convince the King, 
by his publications, that he could not 

consent to remove the Catholic disa- 
bilities without being guilty of foul 
perjury, his apostacy — oh, how the 
remains of bigotry cleave to us ! his 
enlightened conversion, wc mean — 

may be calculated to remove royal 
scruples. 

What such a clergyman may ex- 
pose himself to by suffering himself 
to be brought over, must not be for- 
gotten. His own words form the 
most bitter and nauseous food that a 
man can swallow. To attack princi- 
ples and institutions, after having gi- 
ven the most solemn pledges, before 
God and man, to defend tkm to tlie 
last extremity, is what many men 
would rather suffer death than do. 
From some inexplicable cause, bigot- 
ry still exists in many quarters, and it 
may visit such a clergyman with fear- 
ful evils. The bigoted part of his 
brethren may disdain to hold commu- 
nion with him— society, in its preju- 
dices, may think his presence in it 
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contamination— and as he walks the 
streets, the eyes of the very ground- 
ling may flash upon him scorn and 
derision. If he have to endure all 
this, how can he be adequately re- 
warded.^ A bishopric would be no- 
thing, and an archbishopric would be 
little better. 

If such a clergyman should have 
rendered himself obnoxious to any 
party of Liberals by his bitter attacks 
on ttieir deceased leader, this matter 
must have serious consideration. For 
both his own sake and that of the Mi- 
nistry, the party must be ‘ ‘ conciliated." 
To accomplish this, it will be highly 

E roper in the noble Duke to compel 
im to do penance in public, and par- 
ticularly in the presence of the ag- 
grieved Liberals, at the tomb of the 
deceased Minister. The antiquated 
Church of England contains no rules 
for so solemn and imposing a ceremo- 
ny, but doubtlessly Dr Curtis and Dr 
Doyle could be prevailed on to super- 
intend it; to make the expiation 
complete, they would feel it their duty 
to insist on profuse flagellation. 

If there be any Bishops who owe 
their elevation to what tlte bigots call 
disgraceful means, the noble Duke 
will scarcely And them difficult persons 
to deal with. 

Ai» to the inferior clergy, who in 
these enlightened days can disregard 
dignity and emolument ? 

l-ord Liverpool was a bigot, and 
when he was the Premier, he carried 
Ids bigotry to such an intolerable ex- 
treme, that he would not use the clergy 
for political purposes. He acted on 

the absurd prejudice of bestowing 
preferment according to desert, preser- 
ving the Church from political schism, 
and confining the clergy to their re- 
ligious duties. He introduced into the 
Church no political strife to purify 
and strengthen it. He did not cWnse 
the consciences of tbc clergy with po- 
litical temptations and stipulations; 
or fit them for the discharge of their 
spiritual duty by embroiling them in 
tne gospel labours of political conten- 
tion. He raised no triple wall of brass 
round the Church by turning against 
it the arms of its own Ministers, or 
converting it into the arena for their 
politicil battles. No splendid im- 
provements like these throw lustre on 
the name of Lord Liverpool— no men- 
tion of them can be found on his mo« 
numeut, 
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Yet peace to his ashes ! for he was make it an item in the account to be 
a good man ; and eternal reverence to rendered by him hereafter. But, thanks 
his memory I for he was a virtuous to improvement ! it is now known, 
AND SPOTLESS MINISTER. Alas ! we that to force the conscience of any man 
cannot restrain these occasional effu« —even if he be only a king— is a most 
sions of bigotry ; but we shall improve, meritorious matter, 
for who can do otherwise in these The difficulty, however, is not of a 
days of improvement } kind to be disposed of in a moment. 

Leaving the Church, the noble Duke Sapping and mining must be unspa« 
ought next to attempt the conversion ringly resorted to ; and such potent 
of the leading bigots, tie must here means as the llussian Emperor cm- 
forget personal jealousies and antipa- ployed in overpowering the garrison 
tliies ; he must court where he has of Varna may have great effect. A 
slighted, and solicit where he has re- Court, alas ! is never without its pro- 
jected. He may make tempting offers fligates ; and the king has always 
of office to the secretaries or other in- around him his traitors. Here per- 
flucutial members of the Brunswick haps the instruments may be found, 
clubs ; he may even ofier seats in the If any renegade — we beg pardon-— 
Cabinet to such men as Lord Eldon, any enlightened and liberalised clergy- 
Place, place — dignity, dignity ! What, man have heretofore laboured to con- 
witli these to offer, is impossible to a vince his Majesty that he is bound by 
Prime Minister of England } his oath ; such clergyman may now 

Lord Liverpool was a bigot, and in with propriety be employed to con- 
consequence, when he was the Pre- vince liim to the contrary. When the 
inier, he was incapable of attempting breaches are practicable, and the de- 
to seduce any man from his faith by cisivc moment for storming arrives, 
persuasion, or the offer of aggrandize- no quarter must be given. His Ma« 
ment. He could sooner have cut off jesty's entreaties— /At.v tears^his ap- 
his right hand than have said to any peals to the memory of his departed 
one, 1 have renounced iny creed ; that father and brother, to the solemn 
vital change in the Constitution which pledges which surround him, and to 
1 have hitherto opposed, 1 now intend his hopes here and hereafter, must be 
to make ; and if you will reverse your sternly disregarded. A body and soul 
principles as I have done, I will con- of flint constitute the essence of Li- 
fer on you such and such honours and beralism. 'J'hus perhaps the difficulty 
cmulumeiits. He was compelled to may be vantiuished. 

fight his battles after the exploded l^ord Liverpool was a bigot, there- 
system ; front to front was about all fore he was a religious and conscien- 
that his miserable tactics comprehend- iious man. Could he have surmount- 
ed ; he knew not the art of gaining a cd this difficulty ? No. He was too 
victory by an alliance with foes, or of full of antiquated prejudices to be able 

making a bridge of gold for a retreat- to draw benefit from intrigue and cor- 
ing enemy. Ilere is proof that hi- ruptioii. He could make no use of 
gotry, from its very nature, must be the vermin which preys upon kings ; 
accompanied by imbecility. he could hold no connexion with it ; 

Yet, again, peace to his ashes ! for all he could do was to insist on its 
be was n good man ; and eternal re- expulsion when it gave him the oppor- 
verence to his memory ! for be was a tunity. He was incapable of forcing 
VIRTUOUS ANi> SPOTLESS MINISTER, any mau’s scruples of conscience, even 
The bigotry will escape us. if he believed them to be erroneous ; 

Now appears the most formidable sooner than have done it, he would 
difficulty— the gaining of the Crown, have parted with office, dignity, title. 
Here must be overcome, not only po- estate, and existence. What a bigot- 
litical principle, but conscience ; here ed, and therefore, imbecile Minister, 
stands in tremendous opposition, not was the Earl of Liverpool ! 
only the most solemn pledge again and Yet, once more, peace to his ashes ! 

again repeated to man, but a sacred for he was a good man ; and eternal 
oath to God. In more bigoted times, reverence to his memory ! for he was 
the very attempt to remove a difficul- a virtuous and spotless Minister. 
ty like this would have been held a Let his grave be ivatored with the tears 

mortal sin against Heaven. No man, of the honest ; and let his name be 

nay, no Minuter, would hare dared to conaeurated by the pure and honour. 
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able » We shall in time get rid of this 

weakncBs. , „ , 

When the noble Duke shall have 
thus placed the Crown under due dis* 
cipline and command, and moreover 
taken proper precautions to preA'cnt it 
from being guilty of mutiny, much 
-will be accompUsned towards placing 
the Peers under such discipline and 
command. He must exert himself to 
gain as many Peers as possible, anil 
especially such as have large borough 
interest. Having got both the Crown 
and the Lords drilled into the requi- 
site obedience to orders, the three 
Kstates of the Kealm will necessarily 
become one ; the Crown and the J^ords 
will be virtually annihilated. Then, 
on the union of the Ministry with the 
majority of the House of ("oinmons, 
the three Estates of the Realm will all 
merge in the former: King, Lords, 
and Commons, will be virtually anni- 
hilated. There will thtii he practi- 
cally in the country a ^Ministry, but 
neither a Sovereign nor a I.egsfature. 
The Ministry, of course, will hold ab- 
solute power. 

Our faculties have certainly been 
somewhat brightened by their emari- 
cipation from bigotry ; but, neverthe- 
less, wc hold up our hands in astonish- 
ment when we contemplate this most 
magnificent invention. In virtue of 
it, a Ministry will have nothing lo do 
but give orders ; oihcc will indeed be 
a bed of roses. 

How to deal with the country, is the 
next point for consideration. If the 
Crown and l.egislature be made to feel 
that obedience is their first mid only 
duty. Ministers may snap ihejr fingers 
at the country. What can tlic country 
achieve against the combined Ministry, 
ICing, and Parliament ? 

Putting this aside, how can the 
country have any right to interfere ^ 
We j^ant that under the bigoted Con- 
stitution which the annihilation of the 
three Estates of the Realm will utter- 
ly destroy, it might have some such 
right ; but the right cannot survive 
the thing in which alone it has being. 
When the Crown and Parliament shall 
be put under such admirable discipline, 
it will be a most unpardonable matter 
to suffer the country to be in open 
disobedience and mutiny. The very 
supposition that the country can have 
any rights and interests separate from 
those of the Ministry, is expressly pro- 
hibited by the new system ; and to this 


system the constitution, law, and every 
tiling else, are subservient. 

The country, then, must be treated 
as having no right to interfere ; it must 
be taught its duty of passive obedience; 
its wicked attempts to thwart the 
wishes, and injure the interests of Mi- 
nisters, must be resisted with proper 
scorn. It may not, p^haps, be prac- 
ticable to abolish public meetings im- 
mediately ; but they may be ridiculed 
as “ farces.” If the right to petition 
cannot conveniently be taken away, 
the petitions may be covered with de- 
rision. Mr Huskisson has a wonder- 
ful faculty of discovering that all pe- 
titions are improperly obtained, and 
are utterly unworthy of notice. liOrd 
Holland, Mr Brougham, and the other 
champions of popular rights and pri- 
vileges, arc prodigiously expert in dis- 
cerning informalities in petitions, and 
in abusing and deriding both them 
and their ])arcn is. Even Lord King’s 
buffoonery has been at times laborious- 
ly exercised against them. If, then, 
l^arliament be deluged with petitions, 
let the noble Duke employ all these 
persons to rail against tliem, and pro- 
test that they ought to be wholly <U&- 
regarded. 

But what can the country do ? It 
can only hold meetings atid petition. 
It cannot vote in J*arliainent to turn 
the majority ; it cannot dissolve either 
the Ministry or i\'irljaiiuiit. The 
noble Duke, with his obedient Crown 
and Legislature, may do any thing in 
spite of the country. 

It may however be politic to keep 
up the appearance of decency. If at 

every public meeting the overpower- 
ing majority be against tlic project of 
Ministers — if i>ctitious pour in from 
all quarters against it^if decisive 
proofs appear that tlie country is de- 
cidedly hostile to it, the military Duke 
may, nevertheless, oracularly declare, 
that the ^eat majority of ihe country 
is in his favour ; and this dictum must 
l)c held superior to all evidence wliat- 
ever. 

The efforts of the bigots, in both 
Houses of Parliament, may perhaps 
make it a matter of expediency in Mi- 
nisters to deliver a few speeches in re- 
ply to them. ITie time, in truth, is 
prived for terminating this specchiiy- 
fng in Parliament ; the bigoted prac- 
tice is worse than useless, it is highly 
injurious. It not only encroaches on 
the valuable time of Ministers, and 
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subjects them to much labour and 
loss of rest ; but it exposes them to 
attacks from the bigots^ at all times 
disagreeable enough^ and not seldom 
very destructive to character. It will 
bo an immense improvement if the 
noble Duke restrict the members of 
both Houses, by heavy penalties, from 
uttering a syllable beyond mere assent 
to the commands of Ministers. This 
perhaps cannot be prudently done at 
present, therefore wc will point out a 
few arguments for the use of the Duke 
and his colleagues. 

In the first place, the Ministry may 
insist, that if it cannot retain office 
without destroying the Church and 
Constitution, it is its sacred duty and 
right to destroy them. This will be 
found wholly unanswerable. 

Secondly. It may argue, that its 
past utter disregard of duty towards 
Ireland forms an unassailable reason 
for placing the institutions and all the 
best interests of the Briiish empire in 
danger of ruin. If JMr Peel handle 
this according to his fine and peculiar 
mode of argumentation, it will enable 
him to beat to the dust every enemy. 

Thirdly. It may maintain, that the 
more turbulent, lawless, rebellious, 
ungovernable, powerful, and hostile to 
the Church and Constitution the Ca.. 
tholics may be, the more imperiously 
necessary it is to make these Catholics, 
as far as practicable, the rulers of the 
empire. It may illustrate this argu* 
incnt in a most forcible manner by the 
following facts : — a thief is the most 
proper person to he entrusted with the 
care of i)ropcrty — a lewd rake is the 
best guardian of female chastity — an 
idiot is the most fitting person to 
transact business which requires know- 
Iwlge and ability— and a murderer is 
the only man to whom the protection 
of life can be safely confided. This 
argument ought evidently to be en- 
trusted to Mr Peel, because his style 
of logic is admirably calcidated to 
make the roost of it. 

Fourthly. It may insist, that be- 
cause the Church teaclies the best re- 
ligion, and the religion the most in 
harmony with the liberties and inte- 
rests of the community— has formed 
a source of inestimable benefits to the 
empire — and is an integral part of the 
Constitution, its bulwarks ought to be 
destroyed for the benefit of its impla- 
cable enemies. 

Wc could easily multiply argu- 


ments ; but we have said sufficient 
for giving to the Ministry its cue. 
It must throughout maintain, that 
the state exists for the of the 

Ministry, and not that the Ministry 
exiats for the benefit of the state — 
that, in acting for its own ease and 
benefit, the end sanctifies the means 
—and that the community has no 
right to interfere with its interests 
and wishes. 

As a neutral agent, and the arbi- 
trator of the Protestants, in the con- 
tention between the latter and the 
Catholics, it must not forget what we 
have quoted from Burke, and ])arti- 
cularly his words touching the fish- 
pond. Acting for the Protestants, it 
must give them the mud,” and 
award the water that feeds the 
pool” to their adversaries. It must 
remember, that its duty to itself is 

to gain the good- will” of these ad- 
versaries, that they may join in re- 
warding” it. If it do not give them 
the whole matter in dispute, it may 
give them the realities, and reserve for 
the Protestants only paper securities, 
baseless oaths, or things equally un- 
substantial. 

We abandon irony ; grief, disgust, 
and indignation, now compel us to 
speak in a different manner. 

The Duke of Wellington and Mr 
Peel are now the advocates of what is 
called Catholic Emancipation, and 
they are even attempting to carry it as 
a Cabinet measure. We should be 
the basest of the base, were we to 
spare them in what they have done 
and are doing, after what we said on 
former occasions of the comparatively 
powerless and contemptible turncoats 
— the Brownlows and Dawsons. 

What was the conduct of these Mi- 
nisters after the breaking up of the 
Liverpool Ministry i Mr Peel took 
every opportunity for declaring his 
sentiments to be unchanged, and pro- 
claiming that he would oppose Mr 
Canning to the last on the Catholic 
question. He even carried his zeal 
for the Church so far, as to intimate 
that he should go into regular opposi- 
tion, if Mr Canning intended to re- 
peal the Corporation and Test Acts. 
The Duke of Wellington iledared, 
that on one question— meaning the 
Catholic one— he differed from Mr 
Canning. Both had alway.«t spoken 
and voted against the Catholics. 

These two Ministers then told the 
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country, ilicy were opposed to the re- 
moval of the disabilities ; and— oh^ fa- 
tal credulity !— it believed them. It 
was principally confidence in them on 
this single point which preserved them 
from falling into political insignifi- 
cance. They would linve so fallen^ bad 
it not been for the efforts of our side 
of the press ; and it supported them 
mainly from the belief, inculcated by 
themselves, that they were upright, 
consistent opponents of Catholic 
Emancipation. Had they then pro- 
fessed their present opinions, they 
would not at this moment have been 
in office. 

These two Ministers gained office 
by deluding the country into the con- 
viction that they would zealously de- 
fend particular laws, and institutions 
of the very highest importance : — al- 
most immediately on gaining it, they 
audaciously cast from them their faith, 
and attacked these very laws and in- 
stitutions. 

Now, what is their defence? 

In looking first at that of the Dakc 
of Wellington, we must observe that 
he stands before us merely as Prime 
Minister. On formt r occasions we did 
ample justice to his military talents 
and services ; and with them we have 
at present nothing to do. They give 
him no right to trample upon or de- 
stroy the Constitution — they form no 
evidence that he is an accomplished 
statesman— and they grant him no 
exemption from those obligations of 
integrity and honour which bind the 
humblest of his Majesty's subjects. 
We therefore put wholly out of sight 
the soldier and conqueror, and see no- 
thing but the Minister. 

The Duke declares that ho is ^ilty 
of no inconsistency ; and what is his 
proof? Neither more nor less than 
this— he states, he always expressed 
a wish for a ffettlcment ” of the Ca- 
tholic question. What is the mean- 
ing of the terms — a settlement ? Now, 
putting aside all quibbling, could any 
man understand it to be, the removal 
of the disabilities ? Could the country 
60 understand it ? Was it so under- 
stood by individuals or the nation ? It 
is enough to say, that when he was 
out of office, and when he regained it, 
the universal belief of both friends 
and foes was, that he was decidedly 
hostile to such removal. What mean- 
ing could be fairly put on his decla- 
ration that he dimed on the ques- 


tion from Mr Canning, except that he 
differed from him, not on minor points 
of security, but on the essentials of 
the question ? He always, as he con- 
fesses, voted against the removal ; bis 
speeches, taken as a whole, and con- 
strued legitimately, are strongly op- 
posed to it ; he pr^uced hy his words 
and conduct a general belief that he 
was its decided opponent; and yet, 
upon a paltry expression of the most 
vague sense, he asserts that he is guil- 
ty of no inconsistency in attempting 
to abolish the disabilities ! 

What this defence would be in any 
other man, it is in the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and nothing better ; it is no 
defence. 

And what does Mr Peel, the un- 
compromising champion of Protestant- 
ism,'* ofter ? Something unusually tri- 
umphant. His opinions are wholly 
unchanged— no new lights have illu- 
minated him — oh, no ! he is as much 
a bigot as ever ; and yet this very Mr 
Peel, the detcTiuined opponent of 
emancipation, is actually the leading 
man in attempting to carry it as a Ca- 
binet measure ! In the whole history 
of apostacy and tergiversation, this 
stands, and will for ever stand, un- 
equalled. What in the name of com- 
mon sense tvere his opinions, accord- 
ing to his own declarations ? They 
were, that the disabilities ought not to 
be removed. He is now doing his ut- 
most (0 remove them ; and yet, for- 
sooth ! he has not changed his oy»i- 
nions! How he could work himself 
up into the folly of attempting an 

outrage like this on the public under- 
standing, we cannot divine. Is there 
no change of side in tlic business ? Is 
Mr Peel acting against his former op- 
ponents, or with them ? Is he defend- 
ing what he formerly defended, or la- 
bouring for its destruction? These 
questions shew his character in its 
true light ; they blast it for ever. 

More remains to be told, lie was 

not even persuaded into this most re- 
volting reversal of principle. He owns, 
that after the Duke of Wellington said 
in the last Session that something 
might be done for the Catholics, he 
told the Duke that the latter could do 
something ; and he offered, on account 
of his being so deeply pledged, to with- 
draw from office tnat it might be done. 
It thus appears that he tliexi even ad- 
vised the Duke to remove the disabi- 
lities ; but in order to throw on the 
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Premier the whole odiuxn^ and save 
himself, he offered to resign office for 
a moment^ and go into sham opposi- 
tion to the very measure he had re- 
commended ! It will he remembered 
that, a few days after the Duke said 
what we have mentioned, Mr Peel, 
spontaneously, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, declared that nis own senti- 
ments were unaltered — that they had 
not undergone the smallest change. 
He could not possibly have made the 
declaration for any other purpose than 
to delude the country into the belief 
that he was still conscientiously and 
decidedly opposed to emancipation ; 
and yet almost at the very moment he 
secretly advised the Duke to grant 
this, and ofti‘rcd to do all that appear- 
ances would permit in favour of it I 

Tile wretched deception, and the 
vile attempt to impose on his Insult- 
ed country, are not the only matters 
he re to create disgust. The Duke was 
to be overwhelmed with the opposition 
and o|iprubriuin attendant on support- 
ing the measure, while the consistent 
and immaculate Mr Peel, who sanction- 
ed it, w’as to he lauded to the skies for 
his purity in opposing, or at any rate 
dissintiiig from it ! 

Even this is not all. Some months 
ago, a dinner was given to Mr Peel 
at Miinchcstcr. The speakers at it 
expressed their enthusiastic confidence 
that lie would continue to be the ho- 
liest, uncompromising opponent of 
emancipation. Wliat was his reply } 
It was in substance, that lie felt con- 
fident he should never <lo any thing 
to forfeit their good opinion. At that 
very moment he knew that he had ad- 
vised, or at least had agreed with the 
Duke, that emancipation should be 
carried, and that the resolution was 
taken w'ith his sanction to atti mpt to 

carry it. This he admits, and his sole 
excuse is, he expected to be for the 
moment out of office, offering outward 
and treacherous opposition to the mea- 
sure he had privately sanctioned ! Can 
any honest man avoid exclaiming 
^Out upon the shameless hypocrisy ! 
Was not this premeditated deception ? 
Was it not done to make his warm- 
hearted, confiding Manchester friends 
believe that he was still the zealous, 
determined opponent of that, which 
in private he had recommended ? It 
is sufficient to say in reply, that the 

respectable Manchester papers quoted 


his speech to prove tliat the reports of 
his apostacy were groundless. 

The matter concerns more people 
than the respectable Maneboster To- 
ries. Mr Peel tlien had a proper op- 
portunity for making the country, 
which had so long blindly trusted him, 
acquainted with his change of senti- 
ment. Instead of doing this, he car- 
ried equivocation and mental reserva- 
tion to the highest point, to make the 
country believe him wholly unchan- 
ged. What was his country to him ? 
Was he, on betraying his trust, to give 
it the means of bringing him to ac- 
count ? Was he, on carrying over its 
host to the enemy, to enable it to re- 
plarc the base deserters, and still win 
the buttle ? No, his interest forbade 
it. 

We speak solely from Mr Peel’s 
confessions— confessions, too, having 
the carriage of much complacent boast- 
ing. That he made them, is a matter 
which we can only account for on this 
ground— trickery, treachery, decep- 
tion, and hypocrisy, are so habitual to 
official men, that they actually regard 
them as things indicating ability and 
virtue. If we are denied this ground, 
wc can discover no other. Inimitable 
and deathless will be the celebrity of 
PeEI/s CoNTI'SSIOKS. 

We are no strangers to the cant 
against strong language, and the scorn 
with which we have ever treated it 
does not now fail us. It amounts in 
reality to this .’—things are not to be 
named and described as what they 
really are — the profligacy of public 
men is never to bespoken against — and 
such men, whatever they may do, are 
never to be censured on the score of 
motive. The guilt of obeying this 
cant will, we think, never be ours. 
We know what has been said in the 

House of Commons touching Mr Peel's 
motives — oh, his motives are pure— 
his motives cannot by any means be 
impeached— we know this, and still 
wc utterly disregard it. We constant- 
ly see corrupt motives exercise the 
most powerful influence in all classes 
of society — we continually hear Mini- 
sters of State ascribe improper motives 
to all who differ from them— and this 
convinces us that such Ministers are 
just as likely to act from selfish, mer- 
cenary, interested motives as other 
people. Wc disclaim the ludicrous 
simplicity of believing, that the Cabi- 
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net is the only place in the work! into 
whicli improper, dishonourable, and 
corrupt motives cannot enter. Of 
course, we cannot give Mr Peel credit 
for purity of motive, without clear 
and decisive proof ; and such proof he 
does not tenoer. 

He says, the Government could not 
go on, without what he is now advo« 
eating. Here is a revelation ! Either 
the Catholic daims must be satisfied, 
or himself, and not himself alone, but 
the interminable tribe of Peels and 
Dawsons, must lose ofiSice and all its 
delicacies. Men of the world will dis-i 
cem in this matter very strong pre- 
sumption of the workings of sclf-inte* 
rest, particularly when the passion for 
office of some of the parties concerned 
is abundantly notorious. 

But Mr Peel says his conviction is 
wholly uncbangeif touching the dan-* 
ger of giving power to the Catholics, 
and he only consents to it to avert a 
greater danger. Let us examine this 
point. If there be a danger in the 
concession of power, it may be thus 
described— divided government, con« 
tinual attacks on the churcli and con« 
stitution, and the grievous injury and 
overthrow of both ; the danger is, that 
the concession will produce these, as 
well as other evils. Now, this danger 
is of a permanent and constantly in- 
creasing character, and it involves the 
destruction of all tliat is dear to the 
empire. Well, what is the other dan- 
ger which in Mr Peels eyes so greatly 
surpasses it in magnitude ? It is at 
the most a danger of rebellion, or of 
the intrigues of foreign powers with 
the Catholic traitors of Ireland. It is 
a danger of a temporary character, it 
puts none of the institutions of the 
empire in jeojiardy, and an able go- 
vernment could speedily dissipate it. 
Yet to get rid of a temporary and 
comparatively insignificant danger like 
this, he would place the constitution, 
the church, and public liberties, in 
continual danger ! 

This is not all — would the new dan- 
ger be dissipated, by subjecting the 
empire to the old one? No. This 
would cause the two dangers to act in 
combination, and each would nurture, 
and render more destructive, the 
other. 

If Mr Peel be sincere, what are we 
to think of him as a statesman ? 

Wc have looked at the point on the 

assumption, that what he says is true 


respecting this new danger, the exist- 
ence of which is only known to Go- 
vernment. But the time for his mere 
assertions to be taken on trust is pass- 
ed for ever ; and we do not brieve 
that such danger exists. We do not 
believe that Muiisters can well possess 
any correct information of much im- 
portance touching Ireland, beyond 
what is known to the public. ^ 

Let us now look at Mr Peel's argu- 
ment relating to the opposition be- 
tween the Peers and the Commons. 
The present House of Commons has 
decided against, as well as for, tlie 
Catholic claims ; if wc concede that 
the regulanmajority, with a neutral 
Ministry, ll in favour of them, it is, 
as all men know, an extremely small 
one. The majority in the Upper 
House is much larger, and it is a re- 
gular and permanent one. The im- 
portant question arises— which, ac- 
cording to the constitution, ought to 
be m^c to bend to the other, the 
Commons or the Peers ? 

In the first place. Two of the 
Estates of the Realm are— if left to the 
free exercise of their rights — decided- 
ly opposed to the Catholic claims. 
These claims amount to a great and 
vital change of law and constitution. 

In the second place. I'hese claims 
afi’ect peculiarly the interests of the 
aristocracy ; they involve to a very 
large extent the question, whetlier tl»e 
legitimate influence of property shall 
be enjoyed by the aristocracy, or the 
Roman Catholic Church? 

In the third place. The vast ma- 
jority of the country, looking at ]>ro- 

perty, character, and numbers, is de- 
cidedly hostile to these claims. 

Every friend of the constitution 
will at once reply — The Commons 
ought to bend ; and he will say, JMr 

Peel is not a friend of the constitu- 
tion to advise the contrary. 

Rut how does it happen that the 
majority of the Commons is in favour 
of the Catholics ? Under tlic present 

system of forming the Cabinet, the 
votes of Ministers and their borough 
members arc neutralised ; one vote is 
intentionally made to balance an- 
other • and these votes might as well 
not be given. The influence of go- 
vernment at elections is neutralised ; 
if the contest turn on the Catholic 
question, one part of the miiiiKterial- 
ists supports the Whigs against the 
other. The uifluence of Governmeut 
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in obtaining; votes on this question in 
the House of Commons is iicutral<« 
ised. 

What are the conseouences ? On 
the side imposed to the Catholics^ 
the votes Of Ministers and their bo- 
rough members destroy eacli other, 
and those of the general Tory body 
to a large extent do the same; on 
the other side, all the Wliig and 
Catholic borough votes, and tliose of 
the general Wliig body, act in union, 
and support each other. Almost half 
the Tories support the Whigs and 
Catholics against the other half ; 
practically, the Tory borough interest 
IS destroyed, while that of the Whigs 
and Catholics has full operation. 

Now, what would be the case if 
Ministers were unanimously opposed 
to the* Catholic claims ? The votes of 
themselves and their borough mem- 
bers, instead of being a mere name, 
would be every one offoctive. This 
alone would decidedly turn the ma- 
jority. They could employ their in- 
fluence at elections; in the latter, 
their supporters would act in union, 
instead of neutralising each other; 
and tht.*y could exert their influence 
ill procuring votes in d(;batcs on the 
Catholic question. With such Minis- 
ters, there would be constantly a very 
large majority in tlie House of Com- 
mons o[iposod to the Catholics. 

Such JNl misters would be identified 
with the country in principle and 
Ict'ling ; they would remove the pre- 
sent most unconstitutional and unna- 
tural state of things, and restore har- 
mony between tlie Ooinmons and the 
Peers ; they would establish harmony, 
not only amidst the three Estates of 
the Jlealm, but likewise between the 
latter and the country. 

hut Mr IVclavLis, a Ministry hos- 
tile to the Catliolic claims could not 
be formed. This is really a most 
astonisliing averment. If wc enquire 
Avho the jirescnt Ministers belonging 
to the House of Commons arc, let it 
be remembered that the enquiry is 
forced upon us by themselves. Mr 
Peel is the leader, and his deficiencies 
in the last Session amazed every one ; 
in regard to a set speech he belongs to 
the second class of orators, and he is one 
of the worst of debaters ; as a leader, 
he is destitute of firmness and energy ; 
and he has now wholly lost public 
confidence. Then who is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer } Mr Goul- 
burn ! And who is the President of 
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the Board of Trade ? Mr Vesejr Fitz- 
gerald I ! And who is the Irish Secre- 
tary } Lord F. L. Gower ! ! ! We need 
not speak touching die remainder. 
Now, really, could not an assemblage 
equal to this, and which would pos- 
sess the great advantage of being uni- 
ted, be found amidst the anti«*Catho« 
lies ? It is quite a ludicrous matter to 
put such a question. 

Let a nobleman of sterling princi- 
ples and character — a right-hearted 
Englishman, on whose patriotism and 
virtues the country can rely — ^be com- 
missioned to form an anti-Catliolic 
Ministry. Let him, in selecting his 
colleagues, carefully avoid the no- 
principle family. If he cannot suit 
himself otherwise, let him choose, as 
Ministers to sit in the House of 
Commons, men who are utterly un- 
know^n in name and reputation, provi- 
ded they possess talent, energy, and 
virtue ; and in a single Session these 
Ministers will obtain infinitely more 
influence over the House, than Mr 
Peel and his brethren could obtain in 
their whole lives. 

But there arc various reasons why 
Mr Peel could not advise the forma- 
tion of an anti-Catbolir Ministry. In 
the first place, he differs from the 
great anti- Catholic party on almost 
every point, and agrees with the Libe- 
rals. He has long been only separated 
from the latter in general creed and 
policy by the Catliolic question. In 
tile second place, he has neither the 
ability nor the nerve to encounter any 
of the, to use the words of Burke, 
** intrepid and dexterous villains*' 
wlioni he may happen to meet amidst 
the Whig leaders. As a leader, Mr 
Peel is incapable of offering refusal 
or resistance. No matter what may 
be demanded, be, as a matter of 
course, for the sake of peace, surren- 
ders half, if not the whole. Let the 
Catholic claims be granted, and then 
those of the Reformers will be pressed. 
What will he do .f* He will refer the 
matter to a committee. Let reform 
be conceded, and then some member 
or other will move that the British 
Alonarchy he converted into a repub- 
lic. What will he do here ?^ In all 
probability consent, on condition that 
Jiis Majesty be siifiered to have his 
life in the (^rowii. He couhl do no- 
thing with an aiiti-Catholic Ministry, 
and such a Ministry could do nothing 
with him. 

The truth is this. Mr Peel has for 
s 
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some years performed his duty as spares him difficulties; and, above all^ 
Home Secretary in regard to Ireland it saves him from the pei^ of any 
in a manner which would almost war- war, save of one with the victims of 

rant his impeachment. Upon him, in his apostacy. The dangers which he 
virtue of ms office, mainly rested the plea& to justify this apostacy are prin< 
duty of suppressing the Catholic As^ dpally of his own creation ; and upon 
sociation, and thereby preventing the him must be princij^ly charged what- 
growth of those dangers to which he ever destructive evils may flow from 
is now sacrificing the bulwarks of the what is called Catholic emancipation. 
Church and Constitution. Instead of But then, forsooth ! according to 
doing this, he did not take a single Mr Peel, this is to give the country 
efiective step, and he scarcely attempt- a united Ministry. The admission of 
ed to take a single ineffective one. He the Catholics into Parliament and the 
owns this, hut he throws the blame on Cabinet, is to produce a united Mi- 
his pro-Catholic colleagues. First nistry I When Protestants and Catho- 
Mr Canning and his friends were de- lies shall he in office together as Mi- 
nounced, then Lord Anglesea was sa- nisters, tlten there will be a united 
crideed, and now the Catholic mem- Ministry ! Really a change of side 
bers of the existing Cabinet are ar- acts wondrously on the faculties of 
raigned — all have been guilty save and some people. 

except Mr Peel. Grunting him the And now we will seriously ask, 
full benefit of this, what docs it who again can repose any confidence 
amount to } Simply this : he was so in Mr Peel as a public man } It is not 
thoroughly destitute of manly spirit, possible for man to be more solemnly 
as to sufifer for years his colleagues to pledged than he was on this question, 
make a non-entity of him in his own Annually he stood forth before the 
office on matters of the first moment world, and declareil that every thing 
to the empire. From such a defence he saw and heard confirmed him in 
he will draw small advantage. his conviction. If in future he pledge 

Having sufi^ered the state of Ireland himself on any public question — on 
to become so horrible, the duty fell any matter of principle or policy — can 
principally on Mr Peel, as Home Se- the most credulous place ariy confi- 
cretary and Leader in the House of dcnce in him } lie has proved, that 
Commons, to devise and apply there- on the most momentous questions he 
medies. Was he to he the man to can do and undo — can violate the most 
brave the fury of the Whigs in Par- binding engagements — can defend, 
liament, and the Catholics out of it ? in one moment, and destroy in the 
He was utterly incapable of it. From next, and never more will he be trust- 
hence bursts a blaze upon his recom- ed as a public man by friend, party, 
mendation that the Catholic claims or country. He is not ill typified by 
should he granted. The concession the old enigma. 

“ Dc summo planus ; sed non ego planus in imo : 

Versor utrinque manu, diverso et muncre fungor: 

Altera pars rcvocat, qutcquiU pars altera fecit.” 

Now, by what means are Ministers that the King’s consent was obtained 
attempting to carry this vital change by extortion and compulsion. Saving 
of Constitution and Law ? It is noto- nothing of the manner in which these 
rious that almost up to the meeting of Ministers have treated his Majesty’s 
Parliaitfent, his Majesty repeatedly personal honour ; we will observe, 
pledged himself that he would never that if they obtained his consent by 
consent and it is known that he threats of any kind — by doing violence 
was strongly opposed to it, both as a to his conscience— by placing him in 
matter of policy, and on the score of circumstances which left him no alter- 
conscience in rpapect of his<o.ith. Five native, they deserve expelling not only 
or six months^Sefbre the meeting of from office, but from the country. 
Parliament, Ministers had taken their Whatever right Ministers may have 
resolution, and yet the Premier owns to advm^ they have none to command. 
that the King’s consent was only ob- The Crown is their master, but not 
tained a week before. All this sup- their vassal or instrument. If they 
plies a violent presumption— a pre- have in this matter directly or prac- 

suinption almost amounting to proof, tically taken from it its freedom of de- 

VZ 
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liberation and act, tliey have in eflfect answered by the decided opposition 
destroyed one of the Estatea of the now offered to them by the country. 
Keulrn ; and they are carrying their It is from this these Ministers arc 
measure by the most foul and uncon« the heads of the party opposed to the 
stitutioiial means. If the Duke of removal ; their apostacy makes all 
Wellington feel no more respect for party leaders favourable to it, compels 
the Constitution than this, let him at the Crown to consent, carries over the 
once, even for his own sake, return to parliamentary majority, and in effect 
the army. We will assure him that destroys the influence of the majority 
such outrages on the Constitution will of the country in the Cabinet and 
not long be tolerated. gislature. The confession that no- 

And how is the country treated? thing but this could give success to 
It is decidedly opposed to the mea- the measure, is a full confession on 
sure. At public meetings, the vast the part of the Liberals that the coun* 
rnajorities are against it ; while Par- try is strongly opposed to it, and that 
liament is literally deluged with peti- it can only be carried by the most un- 
lions against it from all parts, there constitutional means, 
arc comparatively none in its favour. The Duke of Wellington, Mr Peel, 
Yet in the teeth of this, the Duke of and certain of their colleagues, never 
Wellington, Lord Holland, and Lord could have regained office, had it not 
Grey, have had the hardihood to assert, been from the conviction of the coun- 
that the majority of the fount ry is in try that they would steadily resist 
favour of it. We cannot ascribe this the Catholic claims. They regained 
to ignorance, therefore we arc com- it under the pretence that they would 
pelled to ascribe it to something total- defend what they are now attempt- 
ly indefensible. Lords Holland and ing to destroy. Their defection has 
Crrey take their stand on the paltry produced similar conduct in many 
majority in the House of Commons, members of the Legislature, who 
Wo have shown that this majority is were elected on the same pretence, 
gained from this : — on the Catliolic They have thus thrown the majority 
t|uestion the Tory close borough mcm- of the country — that is, the country — 
hers practically do not vote, while in effect out of the political system; 
those of the Whigs and Catholic they have practically excluded it from 
Church do ; this majority arises from the Cabinet and Legislature. By this 
the votes of the members of the Whig they have wickedly deprived the coun- 
and Catholic close boroughs. The House try of its constitutional means of self- 
of Commons, therefore, does not repre- defence, in order to make a most pe- 
sent the sense of tlie country on the Ca- rilous change in the Constitution. So 
tholic question. Yet these two peers long as the Ministers of this empire 
stand on this petty majority, and treat cannot be incapacitated for office and 
with scorn the public meetings and pe- severely punished for guilt like this, 
tition<;. These, men of England ! arc the laws will be very defective, 
your Tcformtrs— these are your patri- If, however, the country will do its 

otic declaiiners against servile and cor- duty to itself, it may yet triumph over 
rupt parliamentary majorities — these the treason and iniquity. Leaders are 
are your sticklers for popular rights not wanting. The venerable, illus- 
and piivileges — these arc your imma- trious, and spotless Lord Eldon un- 
culate opponents of arbitrary rulers furls the holy banner, and invokes it 
and the abuse of power ! They are by all it worships to rush to the con- 
not tyrants, because they cannot make flict. The Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
themselves tyrants. Wiiichclsca, and a splendid host of its 

The liberals have continually de- titled and virtuous sons, in the spirit 
dared, and they now declare, that no of old English independence and ho- 
Ministry but the present one could nour, conjure it to fly to the defence of 
carry the question. Why ? Is it be- its Throne and Altar. O let it then 
cause the country will he led by con- arise in its potency, avenge its insults, 
fidence in the Duke of Wellington and preserve the hallowed sources of 
and Mr Peel to sanction the removal its pandeur and happiness 1 
of the disabilities ? The question is 

EnGLAKD SXl'ECTS EVERY MAN TO SO HIS DUTY ! 

VoL, XXV. 2 M 
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SUNSET MEUrTATIONS. 
BY DELTA. 


Tell Fortune of her hlindnchS, 
Tell Nature of (iecsiv, 

'I'ell l''ni'iidhtii|i of uiikimlnoflS« 
Ami Justiix of delay. 


Sin Waltbk Raleigh* 


Ti?k sun pot's ploiipliinp clown the seas 
Of plory in tlie porgeous west; 

The deep, unruflled by a breeze. 

Through all its waves is husli’d to rest; 
Silence is on the mountain's breast. 

And slumber in the stirless prove. 

As hero, «an unaccustomed pucst. 

Beneath these aged vims I rove. 


ir. 

Trees of my boyhootl ! to my mind 
Yc conjure far- departed scenes, 

And, as fond IMemory looks behind. 

Though many a dim year intervenes. 

The past awakens ; brightly greens 
Time’s faded laiiilscapcs on iii) view. 

And Hope, even yet, confiding, leans 
On wbat seem’d firm, and proved untrue. 

in. 

Again I roam the fields of youtli, 

How sweet of scent, how bright of bloom ! 

Wann Bov hood, with its Iiearl of truth, 

Is tlid'o ; and which tin- tomb 

Kosbroiidtd h'lig ago, illume 

The iM’osp'.ct with their Jiving smiles; 
Evtn now, irom out Oltliviun’s womb, 
its vuniish'd phanlouis Kaiicy wiles. 

IV. 

Yes, from the bustling din of life, 

'Tis sw'eet unspeakably to turn 
'J'o times and days devoid of sUife ; 

Ami conjure from iho silent urn 

Hearts, wdiich witli ours were wont to burn^ 
hire Care btdimmM the bloom of’ .Toy, 

Or Time bad taught the soul to mourn 
The baffled pro'ipccts of the Boy ! 


V. 

Ah ! then wc little guess’d how Wealth 
('ould rob the spirit of its rest ; 

0]»iuion waft unft ttcr’cl ; Hoallh 

DifTuFed a noonday through the breast; 
Sorrow had come not to molest 

With racking dreams the ptaceful night; 
And in its hopes the fwart was blest 
At evening fall, and oiJtning light. 
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Sunset Mentations. 


VI. 

Pent in the city den, where man 
counters man in doily strife^ 

Where words and actions^ squared by plan, 
Shew nothiiif? but the prose of life,— 

AVc come to look on earth, as rife 
Alone with sordid schemes and lies ; 

Yet ftel that Resolution's knife 

AVould vainly cut the Gordian ties. 

VII. 

Down to our paltry fates "wc how. 

And, month by month, and year by year, 
AVe steel our sympathies, and go 
Headlong in Error's wild career : 

AVe mock tlie doubts, and scorn the fear 
Tliat tt‘ndc*r Conscience erst betray'd, 

And boldly sin, and widely veer 
From duty’s dictates, undismay'd; 

VII T. 

Till on some eve, mctliinks like this, 

AVhen green the earth, and blue the skies, 

AVlien, slumbering as it were in bliss. 

Earth, wrapt in holy quiet, lies, 

VA^e start to find that otherwise 

,S well'd the young heart in such a scene, 
When open'd first on AVondcr's eyes 
A world so soft, and so serene ! 


i\. 

Then do we feel the worthlessness 
Of wliat we pant for and pursue ; 

And yearn for pleasure.®, wliicli could bless 
T1j«: simple lieaii, when life was new: 
Fond Memory sickens at the \iew 
Of what hatli been, no more to be,— 
A’^isions that ])as&'d like vernal dew. 

Or leaves from .shorn November's tree ! 


\ • 

A"cr ! ho who knows the world must feel 

'Tis futile, fickle all at best. 

And that 'twore wise to sternly steel 
Against its random darts the breast. 
How is the inmost soul distrest. 

To find that those, who owed us good. 
Should turn, when needed, like the rest. 
In lieartlcss base ingratitude ! 


XT. 

How sweet the evening gleams and glows— 
The homeward sea-mews flit around— 
The ocean breathes a calm repose. 

Unrippled, and without a sound. 

Peaks of the west ! the scene yc bound. 
Illumed above, but dark beneath— 

The sun glares o'er the blue profound, 

A giant smiling even in death ! 



m 


Sunset Meditations, 


QMarch, 


Oh Nature, when our eyes survey 

I'he priceless charms thou hast in store. 

Art’s tinsel trappings fade away, 

We learn to love thee more and more ; 

There is a pleasure on the shore. 

And beauty in the leafy wood. 

Which hid the baffled heart deplore. 

That e'er for guilt was barter'd good ! 

XTII. 

Alas ! too late wc feel and know, 

That pleasure in our souls must dwell ; 

That pomp is only gilded woe ; 

And Flattery's voice a tinkling bell ; 

In vain would Passion’s bosom swell 
Against the fate we sought and found ; 

The soul, that sleeps in Error's cell. 

Awakes in Misery's fetters bound ! 


CUTTINGS. 


Sir, 

I render you a thousand graces, be- 
cause you jmt my letter about the 
Boxes, ill your Magazine, which I 
pray you to accept as the witness of 
my respects. Indeed 1 can't not tell 
you, Mr North, (I wish I can pro- 
nounce your Shibboleth jo well as 
I wrote him)— no. Sire, I not expli- 
cate how much that give me pleasure, 
to see I was capable to write at a pe- 
riodic so renowned. It prove too so 
well that you have not the prejudg- 
ments of too many munkiiids, contra- 
ry to the foreigners of your own na- 
tion ; so, I am pleased with you my- 
self, which is extrement comfortable 
and pleasant. 

But, never mind, I shall ull you 
how it is. I am sitting to entertain 
myself with my friend, Mr Box, when 
the Magazin come. Very well, 1 open 
him indiscriminate, and see niy letter 
for you, all right : so, I say, Mon- 
sieur Box ! look at him," and give 
him the book, whtn he was surprise, 
and tell to me he not think I write so 
well. So I get up, and walk back- 
ward in the room, and forward some 
times, and confess I feel some little 
proud, because you should attend at 
my representation. Then I unlock 
my little portmanteau, and take the 
English grammar (who always travel 
with me before whenever I go) and 
throw him at the Are's hack, till he 
consumed into nothing. Then I feel 
very refreshing, because he give me 


many bad heads, wlicn I study some* 
part what is not facile : hut now I 
find inys-clf above school-boy, wlien 
iny letter is in so great literary pro- 
duct ; and I tell inysclf, “ No, no 
more grammar ; I lied inyself only in 
conversations afterwards, to make my 
remtiiks what 1 hear, atid wriUj at 
Edinburgh, for Monsieur Noitli, to 
keep the pratiks." 

Very tvcil, I found niyselC now sit 
down in correspondence wiili you, 
very rcspcetful, but, fame tiiiie,fritM:d- 
Iikc ; bt’cause, though I not yet had 
the honour of breaking bread, yet we 
liave broken some icc together, lla, 
ha! You shall understand n)y joke, 
ami perceive I studied your cullexjiiial?. 

But, never mind, 1 shall not plunge 
myself in your Magazin, nor hurt 
myself if you not print all what I 
write, but give some to your friend. 
Monsieur Buahim, for his b<i,< /” 
Poor gentilmaii I I never see notijiug 
of his writing in your books. 

W^ell, as 1 tell you last time I write, 
I conieatEeicesteraliiie,for tliecliaces; 
but 1 am never \cry gre.jt cavalier; 

yet I go out one day neverless, and 
find all the things diftcrent from the 
walking on horseback, according the 
customs of my country : for there is 
two many chasseurs (they telled me 
five hundred) all mounted on hunt- 
ster horses, wliat jump about all over 
the fosses and double fence," when 
I had rather not to break my neck, 
like so many devils, calling strange 
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words^ whaf is not in the Dictionary 
when I goed to find them. So, I tell 
Mr Ilox, “Sir, if you please, you 
shall excuse me, I go home.” 

Hut, never mind, I not use much ‘of 
the Imntiiig fox, because the frost 
come, and they cannot go at the chace, 
for fear to spoil the dogs' hoofs, and 
break the knee horses, what don't like 
great shakes on so hard freczed ground: 
but I entertain very nuich witli Mr 
ilox at siiootiiig, where I am capable. 
We go out yesterday, in tlie propriety 
of a gentleman, friend of his, what is 
gone at London for Parliament, beau- 
tiful iilaco, well attended, with garde* 
chasse and other officers subaltern, to 
keep out them ])cople what want to 
come in contruiery with law. Very 
well — we shoot all day till he was 
duskisli ; and then mount on Mr 
Box's little carriage, what he call 
“ Bucky,” andj cainc at the hotel 
wlu’vc I am now, and get very good 
dinner, what 1 like cxtremonient ; par- 
ticular some wooden cotks what we 
shooled in the morning, though not 
so good as the salmi de hecasse what 
I eat at home in h'rance ; but every 
man lo\c his own cook — howi'vcr they 
should have been keeped longci in the 
cause of tinderncss. Wry >vcll. It is 
rain to-iliiy and fogs, or we shall go to 
see the tliatcau of Beauvoir, what be- 
long to tlie Duke of Rutland, great 
good ma7i, gone at I^ondon, with >eiy 
long petition, contraicry for the Ca- 
tholics ; hut, never mind, I am stran- 
ger, and Iiave not no business to write 
politically. But, entre uouft, Itlon- 
t.ieur North, if I was ou board one 
good ship with timh' r, and all comme 
il fdut, 1 shall not make little hole in 
the side, in case some eoquin fool fel- 
low tell me, “ Oh, it uras nothing, he- 
eause viry little bit of water shall 

come in.” “ Non vi, sed stepe caden- 
do,” somebody shall work very hard 
with the pump by and by to get it 
out if I am so great fool ; for it must 
keep atwngs coming at the little hole, 
so long as the water keep pressing ouU 
side. 

Well, as I say before, it rain to-day ; 
and, by consequence, I take au oppor- 
tunity of leisure to tell you some more 
difficulty what I find in your language 
beside the boxes, disagreeable to stran- 
ger, willing, so as me, to speak with- 
out fear at every body. That is much 

best than bore you with long descrip- 


tions of your own country, what shall 
be su])ererogative, as you well must 
know all the parties. Very well— 

aliens !” as we say in France, or, as 
you say in England, “ Goes here 1” 
I shall begin to pluck some courage 
up, and make a stricture upon your 
tongue immediately ; although, may- 
be, I will not ciit so good figure as if 
I was born myself in your country. 
But, never mind, — it is of cutting 

and imt what 1 shall write. I go out, 
long time past, with Mr Box, for 
hprseback little voyage and observa- 
tions, and come at canal superb, and 
march on what he call " toeing path." 

So I say, “ What you call V* and he 
respond, “ It is the new exit** — “ Oh ! 
very well, much oblige," I say; and 
wc proceed until a gate, when I go 
before ; hut he call, “ Here J come 
back ! we must go in this gate, and 
cut across at the village.” — “ What !” 

I tell him, “ cut ! 1 could comprend 
as the canal was cut, by cause they 
must cut the ground so as water 
shall come in to swim it ; but how is 
possible wc shall get off the horseback 
and dig in the field country, and what 
for 

So lie laugh, funny fellow he is, and 
inform me cut signify the near way at 
distance place to come. “ Very well,” 
1 till liiiii, I remember it : but slop 
the little moment, by cause genteel 
ship, what is not barges, come with 
s^ me ladies on the board. Look! What 
you call him V* 

She is a cutter,** he say. So it go 
by, and we see the ladies all very nice 
and agreeable. Then i tell my friend, 
“ Ah ! you drole ! You was trigging 
me with some nonsense about cutter : 
but, scriousment, you must not, as you 
shall deceive me into bad language, 
when my btudit s for English will be of 
no me.” But he respond, “ Oh, no, my 
dear sir, they call such little ship cut^ 
ter : but, come the long, as we can be 
too late, and it is cold in standing still, 
and ihe wind rat my face." 

Well, we go at grand gallop a tra- 
verse the campaign, and when we stop 
to trot, my horse inakcd strange noise 
at his hind legs, and go lamed some 
time very disagreeable ; so I pulled him 
up to the blacksmith, and tell him to 
accommodate the shoe-irons, which is 
loosed, 1 suppose ; but he take hind 
leg upon his petticoat, and say, Ab, 

Sir, your horse is pity for nice beast as 
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he cuts** Very well, now I shall not 
prolong this letter to give you expli- 
cations of that and some more cuts 
what I must tell of by the by, by cause 
you shall understand very well ; but 
you shall perceive it must be uneasy 
for a foreigner to coinprend, when 

SO many diiferences are expressed in 
one word. 

Other time I dine at one gentleman's 
house, all us it ought, very jiroper, and 
he say, Shall you take champaigne ?’* 

Much oblige,** I respond, and we 
drink the glass with nods, according 
with your customs. Then he make 
strange face, and call out, By powers! 
it is very much up! My throat 
Very well, I jump up very frightful, 
and go at his throat, because 1 hear, 
long time since, that your compatriots 
kill themselves very often, in jdacts 
very strange, and not apropos ; but 
his neck was no matter at all, as you 
shall suppose. 

Then, after dinner, we pushed tlu' 
bottle” long time about, and line fel- 
low, captain of vessel, tell of brave 
man, lieutenant of his, what cut out a 
Spanish vessel with some boats, in the 
INIcditerrancan ; hut 1 smelled tlie ral, 
as he had been ship of my own coun- 
try, what he would not tell, by cause 
of politeness— all very proper. 

Afterward they speak of som.c book, 
what 1 cannot precise ment contpreiid, 
(it is something about hunting l.oui 
Byron great poet,) but ail say it Ls ('ut 
up in all rags by your Magai^in ; so 
you shall find out. Then lln y name 
young gtntlcrnan what 1 knoweti by 
sight, what is just arrived at age, and 
go too frequent at the rouge vt voir, 
with some black legs. It is t'X])ccted 
he shall cut a dash ; but no, they say, 
not now he must not he possible ; be- 
cause some relations have rnf off his 

tail, or in his tail, or soirictliing like 
this, but I not coinprend exact, by 
cause it is done with some instrument 
of law, what I take tare not to meddle 
znyself with. Then coined on tlie ta- 
pis a very long argument disjmtativc 
of politicals, what it is impossible for 
me to design, and not matter neither, 
for I often make remark, as nobody is 
never better convinced he was wrong 
that way. It is all dghting in the 
air. So I take myself in the drawing- 
room, at the ladies with some coffee, 
very pleasant; and the rest follow 
little time after, and tell to me that 
one of the politicians is completely cut 


up. Then we talk with the ladies, 
what I love very much, better than 
]iolitics with the bottle pushes, and 
I am very merry, and laugh till they 
come at cards, and cut for the part- 
nerf-hips, when I get very beautiful 
young lady what play the whist in 

short with me for partner, till we are 
fatigued. Then we get up, and she 
take me at another table, and give me 
some sweet smiles as I write some 
calembourgs of my country, and one 
little French copy verses in her al- 
bum ; and afterward, she go and 
bring a portfolio, and show me some 
lithograph and wooden cuts. But 
Mr Box come too soon, and take me 
away. So I take leave very respectful 
at my Ix’autiful i>artner, and go at the 
hotel, wljorc 1 had my lodgments, 
with liini ; .Tiid, before we go to bed, 
lu' say, “ We shall have the tumbler 
llic puiicli first lor nigh t- caps.**— 

Very well,'' I It'll liim, so as you 
like,” for 1 am very nurry, and much 
please with my day so ]>leas('int and 
bospiudde, und ])anicular with tlic 
young lady wliat I mention before. 
Then be Ix'pin to talk, and give me 
long lest'ou lecture, about the custom 
ofeoumry* and ddference of manner, 
^0 as 1 am very much fatigued ; only 
I ki ow he is fiieiid and good man. 
.So, afh I some time he toll me I sliall 
not ])ciy so great attentions at that 
voung Iriily, hecAii.se other gentilinaii 
IS Jittaelicd what dine with u.s, and 
seem frightful as I shall rut him out. 

Jvstc ■” 1 say, “ cut again ! what 
i’l.r? J'ool he must he! J don’t want 
to ru/ nobody. Stupid man !” and I 
begin to be angry, and Ulk very fast, 
and want .'3{)me other lumblLr the 
punch ; but ]\Ii' Box say, Not no 
more for me, if you please.” So I go 
in bed and sle<*p all night, with 
dreams excitement singular anti fe- 
verish. 

Very well. Next morning Mr Box 
give me the call wlieii I am at break- 
fast, and say, “ How find yourself, 
MorisiLur?" and 1 respond, I am 
very unpleasant.” Then he tell to 
me lie was very sorry. But,” lie 
coniimie, it cannot be helped now ; 
you shall be better to take some soda 
water, by cause I know what is the 
inalter, 1 perceive you tvere cut last 
night.” Well, he explain himself, 
and 1 feel enraged with thirst, all 

different from myself at other time ; 
and we goed for a walk, where we 
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met a gentilraan, what I have seen 
fioiuc time else at piirtics^ when JMr 

V> )X speaked fricndlike with him ; 
but, now, he pass him by like nobody. 

What for, ' I say, did not yoii 
see is Mr Smith ?” — “ Yes,” he re- 
sponil, he is very plain, but I have 
vut him.” Well, I am so surprise I 
leave ago his arm, and jump two three 
step, and cry, ^'I'hat is no possible!” 
Then be come at me and say, like 
friend with importunity, “ Don't be 
so fool, Cheininant, to cut caper in 
the street. Come with me, and 1 shall 
tell you all how and abouts.” So 1 
walk oH'away with liim, and he tell 
me long tale, very tristful, about him, 
tvhat shall not value the pain to Avritc 
for you ; of cause there is times for 
weeps, and times for laughs, and 1 
yjrefer tlie last best very inueli. Hut 
he terminate in affirtnation as young 
Smith's reprobation conduct had rnf 
his pan’iit at his lieart. Wry shocking! 
If I am king absolute, I shall havt* so 
bail fellows onf in the guillotin, but 
the world shall go his own way for 
spile at me, he will not be helped. 
AV'ell, never mind ; vivo la b.igalello I 
we must make the best of him Vvlint 
we possible can. Afterward ]Mr Hox 
take mo at a rmrFcry ground (virdrn, 
where lie should got some vnithhfn 
I'rom gooseborriis tr(‘e for lus pro]icr 
garden ; then we eocd at his l<»dg- 
iiients, and had some rnts at o^ie errat 
piece of round beef, for lunduons, 
wlien I want to retire and go in my 
b(d f\>r a siesta before dinnei's time; 
but he ” mf olf ” rny retreat , as be 
say Avitli a laugh, and t »ke ute at a 
billiard, tvlicn 1 pliy and rut better 
figure at the break bead punch, 
what punch out my brain and le.ivo 
iiu* dolorous in the iiioruin;\. 

Tnis is very longer JeUer as wb T 
intended in commencing. Vuu shall 
cNCusc me for liberties T take at your 
language, by cause, on my honour, it 
is done respectful ; and if I sh dl feel 
what r cannot help, sometime irritate 
witli the fashion to speak one word 
for so many, the malady in my mind 
W’ill otdy be cn/aiicous, skin deep, as 
you say. Ha, ba ! you shall cateli 
an idea,” as Mr Matthew say other 
time, when I see him “ at home,” 
when I corned firstly in England. But 
it must that I lake my leave before 


you will be tired ; so, as I liear a sailor 
tell bis comrade, what was in a mess 
with him, wdien he should go away, 
“ 1 will rut my stick.*' I am frighu 
ful that is not polite, but yon shall 
discern in it as I keep my car open at 
the top and bottom for poor so well 
as riches whenever I go in to the so- 
ciety. Somebody telle<l Mr Box an- 
other day what a foieigner fthall not 
be able to write English letter, and 
not betray himself. Very well — 1 
shall tell him to buy your Magazin, 
for I have proved contriary twice, 
though, may be, I w^as not rui out for 
aiiihor so much as otlior peoples what 
keep at home, like kennel dog, so us 
if llit*y is chained up with hooks : but 
I preftr to mix the societies in changes, 
and conic at diffi rtMit place of time in 
time, to see wlial pass away in iny 
own eye. 

Now, as you can see I not amuse 
myselfwith nothing upon your tongue 
in jaiitaf ies, it must that I n'capilu- 
Luo so av follckw. Cuf mean a w^ooden 
p.ctiuc of a book, and a canal, and 
groat moisc‘1 of beef, and hole in the 
iingir or som." els- wlicvc with a knife, 
and so well, the road short of a place. 
Wry well — and men rut friends, and 
tlie crivd mid trees, and dashes, and 
figure.’, and s^ticks ; and mt of re- 
trait-., and provision, and tails of law ; 
and rnf onf the sbi])S and tl.c lovers; 
ami rttf uf! mrong plates of meat amt 
arguiikiits ; and books cut np one tlie 
oilier. Tinil i.s little too much; hut, 
come litde the farther, I am i.ot fi- 
nish, for, griefs rut heart, knife cat 
beef, chainpuigne mr throat, cold the 
■weather rut lace, cutter cut water, 
hoise ruf liind leg in the side, mid 
tipsy rnf mc’. Bah ! Not you think, 
sir venerable ! this is one catalogue of 
piecjous ridicuL s? 

But, never iidnd, I take ttiy bow ai 
you Very lespcctful for an individual, 
not lc:^s as I w'rote so cutting satire 
upon your tongue. 

You shall oblige me to accept my 
best wish anil credit, as I am, 

Sir, 

Your much obedient, 
and very humble servant, 

LoOlS LE ClIEMlNANT. 

Chrisioplie Norths 

cVc. i-SfC, 
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We live in an age made great by 
its events, and little by the character 
of the actors. Even upon the most 
good-natured estimate of ourselves, 

we of the 18th and 19th centuries 
have been pronounced equally below 
the great vices and the great virtues 
of elder generations. But this is an 
estimate which, in its honourable 
moiety, we must now renounce. The 
integrity, that belonged to our Minis- 
ters of State through the sixty years 
of George III., is vanished; the ho- 
nour and immaculate fidelity to en- 
gagements, which so illustriously dis- 
tinguished our statesmen from the 
political intriguers of the Continent, 
are passing into the region of romance : 
and in that view, we grieve to say it, 
the late Lord Liverpool is likely to 
prove ultimuft llumanornm. Every 
month summons us to the afiiicting 
spectacle of a fresh perfidy in some 
conspicuous public servant : apostacy 
has now run the circle of all the poli- 
tical leaders : or, if there be one who 
is notorious for opinions which inciiacc 
the national welfare, he only lias not 
apostatized. Fidelity is to he found 
nowhere, except to principles of ruin. 

It is then indeed true that tlie Irish 
Papists are at last to triumph ! It is 
then indeed true; that, if Govcrniriciit, 
armed against the prayers of tlic na- 
tion, can find strength to overthi uw 
the Proustant bulwarks, — o\trthrowu 
they will now be. One man, without 
property, connexions, or rcmurKable 
talents, will have tramjdcd under foot 
the British GovcmmeiU— and, put 
what disguises they may upon the 
form, will in very truth have kicked 
them into obedience to the substance 
of InA commands. To dissolve the 
Catholic Association, even were that 
in their power, — to throw Mr O’Con- 
nell into prison, which possibly v ill 
be in their power, — all this is nothing ; 
it will delude nobody. Mr O’Connell 
laughs, and the world will laugh with 
him ; for meantime his enemies do his 
bidding. Grin and make all the gri- 
maces they may, the British Govern- 
ment Still cat their leek.— But we 
pause : the prostration of the Govern- 
ment is almost hidden in the cloud of 
danger whicli settles upon the national 
interests ; and, though it claims some 


part of our attention, is too afflicting 

to be treated with levity. 

Under the first stunning shock ot 
this tremendous annunciation, which 

lost no part of its terrors from having 
been darkly suspected for some months 
back, people were too much occupied 
with things to have leisure for persorm. 
That question, however, has its turn ; 
and, as the least in interest, we will 
notice it first. With respect, then, to 
the Duke of Wellington, the public 
feeling is— that, in disappointing the 
general expectations, and w^ounding 
the confidence reposed in his great 
qualities of firmness and sagacity, he 
has violated no engagements ; for he 
had made none. On the contrary, he 
had repeatedly, during the Just session, 
proclaimed bis favouraiye disposition 
to the Catholics, and his intention to 
do any thing in their Ichalf which 
could be reconciled with the public 
safety ; and, if his letter to Dr Curtis 
might seem to throw these hopes to a 
distance, a recent explanation of that 
matter exonerates liis Grace of all re- 
sponsibility, by fixing upon his reve- 
rend correspondent an act of such 
meanness, as no pi date in Europe 
could have pirpctratcd — unless a Pa- 
pist and .a .Jesuit. At cording to his 
light, the Duke lias no doubt acteil 
conscientiously : that his light was not 
greater, we may lament, but cannot 
reasonably complain. Miuh allow- 
ance also is to be made for a Prime 
Minister — occujiyiug u central posi- 
tion with regard to all parties, belie- 
ving it a duty to conciliate all, and 
depending for information upon many 
who are under a necessity of deluding 
him, having previously delmltd them- 
selves. For his lilajcsty, again, we 
have much more reason to thank him 
for having resisted so long, than to 
expect that he should sacrifice the 
peacL- of his dtcliiiiiig years to the 

continual assaults by wliich he is be- 
sieged. lie has satisfied his royal 
duties by a long watch and ward, 
from w’hich it is reasonable that lu; 
should be relieved, and that tlic stress 
of the opposition should be thrown 
upon other quarters. Perhaps the King 
has yielded with tears. Perhaps the 
King says — Let me now see what 

the nation will do for itself: let me 
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fling my people upon a more fervent people as the Goderiches and theDaw- 
necessity of exertion than any less sons, men of that order who never 
alarm could arouse." It is doubtful^ have any principles in a proper sense^ 
indeed, whether the King partakes his should lay aside their old professions 
Ministers* faith in the measure, even as unconcernedly as an unfashionable 
as a practicable measure, much less as coat. Nay, except for the ludicrous 
a measure of promise. And, lastly, it excess of the contrast, it was not very 
is most certain that the Minister him- surprising to find that same Lord 
self does not carry his favourable in- Anglesca,**^ who, but four years ago, 
tentions in this matter within many had talked of appealing to the sabre 
degrees of tlie point which is pro- in the contest with the Irish Papists, 
surned by most of tliosQ who arc absolutely hallooing onwards the dogs 
building upon them in and out of the of the Catholic Association to further 
house. As great a shock is thus per- outrages. Being therefore so common 
haps at hand for the Papists as we a case, nay, so common even in an ex- 
anli- Papists arc sufteriiig, and from cessive degree, wc may be assured that 
the very same quarter. this particular apostacy of Mr Peel's 

Excuses then there are, and pallia- must labour with some signal aggrava- 
tions?, many and great, on the ride of tions, or it could not at this stage of 
the Duke of Wellington. But for our expcricncehave roused soprofound 
!Mr Peel, bound — if ever man were a disgust. All hearts are turned against 
bound — by ties irrevocable, and of rc- him with scorn, even tlie hearts of 
ligious sanctity, to the great cause those for whom he has made ship- 
which he has deserted ; it is our sin- wreck of his honour aud his conscience, 
cere belief, that he is the object of a And with reason ; for the aggravating 
more uiimitiguU'd abhorrence than can circumstances of case are these: 
have attended any political renegade first, that he had been more indebted 
in any history, not excepting Sir to the cause which he has betrayed 
Thomas Wentworth in the age of than any other apostate of our times ; 
Charles T. I'reasons of this nature, and, secondly, that he of all apostates 
and *«udden abjurations of party con- has the most eminently failed to make 
nexions and ancient ‘principle?, have out any shadow of a case for himself, 
unhappily not been so rare of late as or any colourable shew of expedience 
to leave cur moral sensibilities in that for the new policy he has adopted. For 
point iinbluntcd. From the memo- Lis obligations to the Protestant cause, 
lable day on wliicli, for a bauble of they are familiar to all men. That 
oflice, and for llic whistling of a name, cause it was which raised him to the 
tlie all- accomplished disciple of Mr favour of Oxford ; and that favour it 
Pitt i oii.seii led to sit down in brother- was, united with his family wealth, 
ly fellowship wiih the n)an who anti- which planted him and rooted him in 
ripaU'd for himself, as the greatest of public life. It is easy for Mr Peel 
all ])Of'thunious honours, some such epi- now to give back to the University 
taph as this— “ Hero lies the enemy that mark of distinction which origi- 
of William Pilt,*’ — it could not in rea- iially created opportunity and ad van- 
son be doubted, that many perfidies tage to his very moderate talents: it 
of the same enormity would follow, is easy to make a merit of laying down 

Crime is contagious ; and the example the ladder which has long sinco raised 
orabrilliantman is contagious. Hence him to his present eminence. But 
nobody was surprised, that such unless he could restore the profits of 

** Lord A]q];U\sja’t 5 speech was much niisreprcsjnted at tlic time, and by this very 
Association, lor the piirpos: of making him odious. What he really said os, (upon 
occasion of M>nic custoniary tlir^-at being thrown out, that arms might obtaiii for the 
Iiihli Pf']>ist what pciilioiis could not,) that, if the sword must be tl»e final arbiter, bet- 
ter tliat ibc appeal wore made iiniiicdiatcly, than after a loxjg interval of disunion. \Piili 
respect to Lord Anglesea’s recent recall, u misrepresentation not less glaring has gone 
abroad, that it was due to private grounds of oficnce. But this is certainly false, even upon 
1 .ord Angk.-^ca’s own slight al!u^ion to the case in the House of Lords. In fact it is evi- 
dent, that conducL like Loid A.’s, publicly dishonouring his higli sUition by rcconmicnd- 
iiig agilation” and irritating measures, must have been peculiarly hateful to a Minister, 
\v hose ruling principle, in his present change of policy towards the Papists, is the spiiil of 

coucili^tion. 
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bis trust, a man of lionoiir could not 
have tlionglit himself at liberty to re- 
nounce the trust. It is a circumstance 
very trivial by comparison, but the 
same in spirit, that so late as last 
autumn, Mr Peel accepted a dinner 
from4bo people of Maueliester as an 
expression of respect to his public 
merits, well knowing at the time, that 
first and foremost of those merits were 
held his services and professions 
against Popery. His behaviour on 
that occasion scaled our suspicions :* 
he accepted the jVLinchcster homage, 
but in silence; allowed himself to be 
cheered, lauded, caressed, for acts 
which in his heart lie liad during two 

months rctractid ; returned thanks, 
and appropriatul the applause, but in 
such obKcure terms as to leave it 
doubtful whether it might not be by 
mere iua<lvt rtence that he took no 
Special notice of th:it single qiustioii 
which at that moment possessed the 
mind of his whole audience. Was this 
the conduct of an honest man 't 
Put now let UH hear ^iMr riels apo- 
logy : not for such duplicity, after liis 
resolution had been ouec t Aen to 
change ; fhit admits of no apoh^' y ; 
blit lor this resolution. Tl\e d.uigers, 
perhaps, from Popery havepas^'ed away, 
or have greatly declined.^ — Jly no 
means. IVIr Peel believes them to be 
what he ever believed tln in. In ibis 
rcsjjcct his opinions have uiider''on(’ 
no change. Put uhereas, heri tof-.a'e, 
he limited his view to lliuL sole danger, 
he now sees another in the ojipo.sitc 
direclion, and (as he thinks) a gi cater ; 
and bi'twten two daiigi i:; lie wonhl 
make his f lection for the lefc-. J^utit 
is impo^sil)lc for Mr Peers friends to 
deny, that the evil whii.li he now de- 
scribes as the least, is, jiowevir, no- 
thing hss than ruin to oui i'lDUstaiit 
constitution, abiding, at leust, by many 
former speeches ofllis, not slioirer rr 
less cogent than any he has delivered 
in this StRsiini. Where the least f vil, 
therefore, is conf< *sedly as miicli as 
ruin, and no thoice allowed but be- 
tween two ruins, a in«ii of sense, in a 


neutral position, will see little ground 
for any choice at all ; and a good man, 
who happens to stand in no such li- 
berty of indifttircnce, will allow to the 
motives of consistency, truth, and ho- 
nour, a w’eight capable of restoring the 
equiposc many linus over. 

Meiintimc, what is tlie new danger 
which is formidabh’ enough to recon- 
cile MrPid to a treachery, that will 
live for ever in ihe pages of Jhiglish 
history ? A danger of that niago i ludo, 
one should tliink, must be pretty no- 
torious to nil the world, imd of some 
standing. Vet, incredible as iJiis will 
seem to posterity, Mr J*ecl licelarcs 
that till- d ingei he speaks ol‘, and liis 
own consequent revolution of mind, 
have taken tlnir rise irttlun the hiJ 
Jhve mon/liK. lleiv, by the way, is 
an open conf radii limi ; cl‘‘On lu re 
iNIr Pi el allirms, tint he hail si'en the 
iia’es-’ily of abandon ii.g his joni-er 
conviction*': ahohf ihf iultT enJ of the 
host : and in thew inis nq^iti- 

l>k* as'i rtior.s we have an e*. ir»?p)e of 
that i'ijevital)li diseonl which hcsi‘*ge.s 
ataleiiotrvsiin:'\in usdiyaln :l outline, 
upon a grotiiiluu.k oi truth, but, 
wanin' this, —of w Ini ^ori and 
w;e, thk-. national danger, wti,e)i his 
him litlly wrcope.i up in >t!r ]‘ee/.s 
potk'L umii the 1 .-ith of F* Irp'O'y, 
havin' no n(‘c 1*11 Oc’oifLj* hi t, 

an 1 li.jhearrl of by the piihlu' I'eiov,* 
ttie opemiu'' tin- iU'.diy 

we arc almobt comjvll'.il I.ii*} incMcw 
of ;ii! Imnourahlc mcmlicv (Air d'riiul) 

wdio think', iln* Home n ir t o i ’s om- 
d' r iiandnm sli tki. iih' >■ ane'edfUnii- 
sil diion ol ili aas ', v If n we ond iimt 
alleging, as one r-f hi , di.e'-t iiiie-.ira- 
drawji from a vtry ( xlemsive 
di'-tilri — siNer.'i iii't nc' id' cittle 
iiouglhd, till (I Inn Hi ji" rn\. e. scs of 
aims la {.III, Ma Jitiintniiig notices, 
one dwtllih >; lc\(.llul, ibuitit n hou^'ts 
attacked, /o'. r‘'‘oi!S asjaultid, fmo 
C.'i'- of eit'le fifok n — to whidi an* 
to h'e adikd, Iwocjise;; of dieided 
iesi.-;ii!ncc to iJie oi’dmjry procis.s of 
tile kiw ill ci\ii matters of projteriy.'' 
What] are oiii eyes open ? May it be 


^ • This etwe confirnipil tl.e sunpidons of jvli ; but many had been convinced by pre- 
vious .signs*— such as Mr Peel .s ab^cijce from the Pitt tliniier under any or iiopictext. 
of “ a cold/’ purely for the purpose of escaping the test of u particular toast ; next, .’Mr 
Dawson’s monstrous ciinibict at the Derry Anniversary, (lor every body wiis assured 
that a person ot that character would not have ralUd dc son r/nf ): and previously to all 
these cases, Air PccP» assertion in the IIuuki*, that he Knew ot no ])firticular dittereiicfS 

between himself and Mr Canningj .such as could warrant u separate party designation. 
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possible that tins report from a vrliole 
Irish county, for the space of one en- 
tire month, is seriously alleged in 
evidence of a dauf^cr so vast and im- 
ininent, as to justify Ministers of State 
ill sudden, violent, rccl^lcss abjura- 
tion of their dearest principles and 
their holiest engagements ? The par- 
ticular county is not specified ; but no 
doubt it is situated in one of the dis- 
turbed districts ; and such a report, 
from such an extent of country so si- 
tuated, and for such a space of time, 
vre must say, is precisely in h hul what 
we have had from Ireland lor every 
year since we knew of its existence, and 
in dvp'pc a very favourable specimen, 
and an argument of greater improve- 
ment than we had supposed. Away 
with the monstrous iinpof ilioii wliich 
would pretend to Ibund on a cjj'^e so 
trivial — a clunrc of policy so vast! 
j\Ir Peel, both from liis jirescnt situa- 
tion in Miliband, and Ins (brineront iii 
Irefaiid, must knov» bett; r ibau any 
inuii llie hollow IKS' of sinh pic- 
teiiees. linrnbii} and hirilnuj of' 
hni(.\r.y li ive. uiidoubledly, a ;;oo(l ti- 
feci- in a picture o! boiror, but not in 
a sk 'teh iVoui In find. 'Vhrvat- nhnj 
uo(h C'‘ sound well and foreibiy, but in 
an liisli iK'vspapcr llu'y pins without 
a connnent. 

^^’e find, howt'v.'T, that Mr Peel 
ill' ists Oil two inodes ot d.inf;cr:one 
taking the shape of detailed domestic 
outrages, such as tliose we have just 
noticed ; and aiiotlier aiisiiig out of 
the p-Lat assemblages of pcasantiy, 
like tlmse in Tipperary, 'rliesc last 
have been IdilK'Uo peaceable; and, 
had they been oth'erwise, Mr Peel ad- 
mits that the military wcreamjdy suf- 
ficient to have curbed them. Hut 
tb(‘n, says lit, liow dieadl'ul such a 
resource !— and iheii comes his infer- 
cnco — how imj'crative on our liimiaii- 
ity to forestal the necessity of suidi a 
measure, hy granting to these mobs 
tljc boon they seek. J)oubtle=?s llio 

prospect of bloodslu d is always a dread- 
ful one ; and a mild govcrnineiit will 
seek to avert it by all reasonable con- 
cessions and indulgences. But was it 
ever heard tliat any government upon 
earth openly professed to be turned 
aside from their course in the main- 
tenance of a great scheme of civilpoHty, 
by the single consideration of personal 
tenderness to illiterate mobs — meet- 
ing for purposes unintelligible to 
themselves, and claiming to guide the 


course of IcgiBlation, though sanction* 
cd by no adherence to their cause of 
the other orders in the state, and en- 
lightened by no people of education ? 
Upon this doctrine, the riots of Lord 
ifcorgo Gordon, only that they hap- 
]H‘ned to be directed to the yhsrj op- 
posite purposes, were reasonable and 
constitutional engines : and siich a 
bounty is thus ]>roclaiined upon iu- 
Kurrectionary movements, as must ho 

perilous in the last degree, if it is to 
be practically admitted, to the cause of 
all regular govcriunent. 

But tvliencc came these mobs of 
Tipperary? Upon ivJiat impulse, and 

whose — Merely, says iUr Petl, upon 
the excitement of tJic Catholic Asso- 
ciation : and blind to every purpose 
but that one wliieb occupi«‘d him at 
the moment, he builds hia tlcimiicia- 
tiou of this incendi.iry body mainly 
njion this simple I’lct, that, e\c<j)t 
sucli grievances as thvi/ hafl .suggested 
to tin* ju MS'intry by tlicfr agents, there 
were no others th d eoald be alleged 
as prelc.Ms for tiiese seditious move- 
ments. Vvli.tt an unfortunate ad- 
mi-"*' ion, jnoelainiiiig yl the Mine nio- 
iiK lit tlie two I'ac’is wliich are most 
hostile to Ml iVils neiv lights; iiiv-t, 
dial the cry i'or “ En.ancipation*' is 
an artilici.l cry — not growing out of 
any iifitnral and spontaneous siiise of 
or pnevanees. but laborious- 
ly and by 'mor t complex machinery 
raised and sustaijied ; — secondly, that 
tlic authors and form liters of all the 
ill-biuod and mischief in Irek.nd, are 
the Catholic Associuti -n ..nd thiir 
agents— a gang of n retelies, lio have 
existed as a public body Ijy the mere 
Miff ranre of Mr Peel. U))on this 
last topic, indeed, the conduct of the 
Association, it is not in Innnan pa- 
ti»*nee to hear Mr Peel with calm- 
ness. Was ever statesman before 
VLlninenl, long, and earno'st in de- 
moTKstrating tli(‘ enormity of an evil 
nourished only by his own lob ration? 
Hear him insisting upon this point ns 
laboriously as if it had been row lirst 
broached : — “ It was the intention of 
the (lovernment to pupprtss the Hj- 
maii Catholic Association ; and be 

would ask, could ic be doubted that 
the existence of such a hotly was 
inconsistent with the constitution ? 
Could it be suffered that a s ociety of 
this kind, whose oVyccts were indefi- 
nite, and might be changed at plea- 
sure, could be allowed to exercise its 
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power ? Could it bo denied that it was thus maturing such a body of discon- 
inronsistent with the public tranquil- tent as should provide his present pre- 
lity and the public safety ? lie be- text for turning renegade ; or that 
lieved that an immediate assent would from false liberality he made a sacri- 
be given to these different proposi- ficc, in this particular, of his own 
tiona ; and their truth he could main- wishes and convictions to one-balf of 
tain by reference to a regular corre- a divided Cabinet. In either case, he 
spondence which had been kept up has grossly betrayed liis duty. And 
with the Government from various for him to plead the ferment created 
parts of Ireland.” Astonishing ! he by the Association, as an apology for 
will absolutely convince the incredu- the steps he is now taking, arnounts 
lous public, by extracts from a secret in principle to this — that a public man 
correspondence, that the Irish Catholic is at liberty, first of all to commit one 
Association arc by no means that very offence by conniving at the growth of 
respectable and quiet assembly that a public nuisance; and then, secondly, 
evc’ry body takes them for. What is entitled to plead the very enormity 
foreigner now, upon reading the re- of this nuisance, fostered or neglected 
solute attempts of Mr Peel to de- by himself, as a justification for a se- 
inonstrate and ** maintain” a series of cond step, which else, and apart from 

propositions,” which will be remem- the supposed necessity created by that 
bered to his own eternal opprobrium, nuisance, he himself aeknowlcdgis to 
could bring himself to believe that this be a still greater offence. One breach 
pest of Ireland — the Catholic Associ- of duty, upon this logic, creates a luo- 
atioii — has been denounced once at ral vindication for a second, 
least, in_ every week, by every honest But was it poss-ih/p to destroy the 
newspaper in the empire? that the Association in 1 ? We ansAver by 
consequences of indulging it with iin- a question — Is it possible to destroy it 
punity have been urged andproclaimed in 1829.^ That settles all demurs, 
until men are as sick of the thread- Government arc resolved" to do it 
bare topic as the Koman senate of now : so JMr Peel tells us ; and every 
Dctciidfi put i^arthngo? and that i»ovsible means was open to them in 
to this very Air Peil we may ascribe that year — all engines were at their 
the reprieve which the Association disposal then, which are so now. No 
met with in 1825? Of this we arc inattir, therefore, whether they can 
satisfied. Whether Mr (^oulburll un- or cun not ; their own opinion is that 
derhtood the construction of an iict tliey can : that opinion is sutiicient for 
adequate to the purpose of extinguish- their condemnation. In fact, how 
ing the Association, we know not; have they proceeded at present? They 
but Ail Peel's researches in that line, liavc constructed their bill on the as., 
connected with liis rcronn of the crimi- sumption that the Association, though 
iiullaw,had left A little to learn ill the not in the spirit of the Constitution, 
science of quirks, evasions, and reserva- is yet scarcely in any absolute and li- 
tions. And not only the framing of the teral st nse, illegal. Extraordinary 
law, but the execution of it, fall natu- powers, therefore, arc conferred upon 
rally within the pcculiarfunctions and the executive part of the (iovornment. 
knowledge of his office ; and in the We ask not whether this view of the 
Cabinet, and by all members of the law (wliich, it seems, was adopted by 
Government at horn?, it is certain that Lord Welksley in 182.5) were too 
Air Peel would be oflicially a^ipcalcd indulgent to the Association: for, sup- 
to on these points. And thus there posingthntit was, yet, if circumstances 
can be no doubt that upon him would made it doubtful whether a verdict 
rest the main responsibility, both for could be obtained for Government in 
what was done and for what was omit- a court of justice, the law was of no 
ted, in regard to this seditious assem- effect. In c:ther case, the defects in 
bly. And one of two things is ctr- the powers of (.iovernment are now 
tail! ; either that ho wdJfull} tolerated met by a provision which is applicable 
tlie^ Association in the selhsh view to every variety of evasion.* And 
which has been attributed to him of this provision was as obvious in 1825, 

* Ami, thertiforc, amongst others, to that of Air O'Connell for prolonging the reli- 
gious as.oiiiiblics in chapels lor the purpose of public worship, and converting them in 
tlKir better half into poliiical asse.Tjblics for agitation,” sedition, and conspiracy. 
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and in every hour of the precious in- insist upon securities which the Pa- 
tcrval that has been lost, as it is at pists will never grant, except with a 
present. In a case of far less urgeii- secret purpose of resuming or evading 
cy, viz. in that which arose out of Mr them ; nor grant at alJ, unless with ul- 
Hunt*s proceedings, Government found terior views. But, on the other side, 
the existing laws defective: how did he imagines dangers of atiOther kind, 
they proceed ? They made no scruple and less remote, in a peremptory re- 
to frame a scries of acts by no means fusal of concession, lie finds^jor be- 
tender of the liberty of the subject, in- lieves that he finds, a particular dis- 
deed (as many thought) overstepping advantage for the aftairs of Ireland in 
the occasion. Mr Pitt — how did ha a Cabinet disunited upon this Irish 
proceed in similar emergencies ? Not question. A long series of Ministers, 
content with furnishing extraordinary however, before the Duke of Welling- 
powers for the execution of a single ton, havewo^ found any such incoiive- 
law, he obtained far larger and more nicnce, or not in a degree which pre- 
summary powers, both by the Hahaatt judiced the public service— or could 
Corimn Suspension Act of dillerent demand any sacrifice of principle, 
years, and by other positive acts spe- With the Duke*s views, however, up- 
cially framed to meet the occasion ; on this matter, we can readily under- 
and this he did in England, where the stand his patronage of Einancipa- 
whole people are at all times ready to lion for it is clear that his id( al of 
aid the laws, and against dangers unity is far more likely to be realised 
which were not at ali greater than by a purely Catholic Cabinet, than by 
those which menace us from Ireland, a composition exclusivx'ly Protestant ; 
when taken in connexion with the since among statesnicn wc hear of 
lernper prevailing in that country. A many renegades to Popery, but none 
vigour beyond the Uw,” not the half in the other direction. A more spe- 
of what IMr Pitt arrogateii for occa- cious argument with the Premier, even 
bions not by many degrees so formi- thmi that wliich regards the ui.ity of 
dahle, or made formidable only by ac- the Cabinet, is derived from the inter- 
cidentally concurring with a rancorous rial dissensions of Ireland. INIr Peel 
war, would have saved the Duke of pietcnds that the violence of party 
^Vellil)gton’s Govcriirneiit from this feud-: is now beginning to disturb 
desperate plunge, which it now charges the course of justice ; wc suppose him 
upon tlie Catholic Association as the to mean in the composition of juries, 
result and natural remedy of the evils and, perhaps, in what regards their 
inflicted by them. verdicts and tisc evidence of witnc'^s- 

To wliat extent, it will readily oc- cs. But if tliis be his meaning, we 
cur to ask, are these evils really and must reply, that these are 'old com- 
truly (as they arc now made ostensi- plaints in Ireland ; secondly, that, in 
bly) the grounds of the new Irish so far as he ascribes these evils to the 
policy? Or is it possible that the Association, they ought to be healed 
Association is but a handle for the cc- by the promised extinction of that 
easion, and that other reasons, alto- great scourge ; and thirdly, that, at 
gc’thir independent of that body and any rate,* all evils indiscriminately 
the spirit of disstusion it has sowed, arising out of religious hostilitits in 
aie secretly at W'ork ? Perhaps, if Ireland, will be a thousand times 
answered truly, this question would greater after Emancipation” than 
he answered differently for every mem- before it. 

her of the Cabinet. With respect to In general, wc believe the Duke of 
the Duke of Willington, in partieu- Wellington's motives to be excellent 
lar, we believe the case to stand thus : in themselves, and objectionable only 
— lie is favourably disposed to the as they are irrelevant to his remedies. 

Catholics; and would be liberal in He laments the interminable divisions 
concessions, as every good man ought of Ireland both as a man of general 
to be, where he apprehends no dan- humanity and as a politician. In 
ger ; and unfortunately it happens that he does right. But he errs 
that a class of dangers, to whicn the grievously in applying a fancied reme- 
Duke has not particularly applied his dy to the case, by raising the Papists 
understanding, do not powerfully im- to such a participation in equal privi- 
press him. At the same time, he is leges with the Protestants, as must 

sufficienUy aware of some dangers, to immediately lead to dissensions fiercer 
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than ever, by suggcstiiiK hopes ami 
prompting attempts wliieli cannot but 
convulse the land. The foundaiion of 

tlic Irish feuds is laid in the Popish 
discontents ; and, so long as any thing 
is kept back which they conceive to 
be their own, those discontents will 
he incalculably embittered when con- 
nected with political power. 

For Mr Peel, the other Minister 
chiefly concerned in this great revolu- 
tion, we believe the following to bo a 
true account of his motives. About 
the end of last Session,) and so far lie 
speaks truly in dating his conversion 
from tliat lime, if ho ’ivouUl hut abide 
by that story,) iMr l*ccl became aware 
that, for two reasons, it would he ad- 
visable that he should find some ex- 
cuse i'er becoiriing a pro-Catholic, if 
he designed to continue a member of 
the jire^cnt ('abiiict ; first, because, 
ineri’Iy with a view to tliat unity 
which the Duke desired in the Cabi- 
net, and aj)art from all question of 
‘‘ J'hiDiicipation,” it was manifestly 
his policy to have all the administra- 
tion pro-Catholics, when it was im- 
possible to obtain it on the other plan 
of having it wholly anti- Catholic. 
Secondly, because' by that time it bad 
become evident that the Duke was 
favourably inclined to “ Emancipa- 
tion and even if it had ht tni po.s^:,!- 
ble to rairy that measure by ii'caiis 
of Parliaiiunlary m joritus .'igeliist a 
divided Cabinet, and tliiTclbi*. witlioii* 
needing tcinake it a f iovernment qiu s- 
tion, still it known toht.' a favour- 
ite principle of the fluke’s — that so 
great an act of grace to the (’atholics 
ought not to proceed originally from 
Parliament, but from the (iovernment; 
on which account it could not he doubt- 


ed that, according to the strength he 
should be able to command, the Duke 
would gradually purge his Cabinet of 
all who would not pull in one direction. 
Both as a friend of emancipation, and 
as a friend of unity in thcdoveriiment, 
he could not be expected to tolerate Mr 
Peel, as soon as a fit successor could 
be found. Aware of this, and that 
nonconformists would not he suffered 
in a Wellington administration, and 
knowing, hyJMr lluskisson’s case, how 
dangerous it was to play tricks with 
resignations under that leader, Mr Peel 
balanced his profit and loss, and pru- 
dently resolved to conform. Apparent- 
ly, at the sutiie time, he instructs his 

brother-in-law, ]\Ir Derry Dawson,* to 
enact the same part in advance, by way 
of trying the effect on the public mind ; 
and next, he looks about for some 
plausible exeme in public events. No- 
thing better happening tO turn up at that 
juncture than the Clare election, and 
the ridiculous scenes of marching .and 
countermarching which followed, un- 
willingly he adojitcd these poor frag- 
ments of agitation,” as the peg on 
which to suspend his conversion, 
though standing in no more adequate 
relation to such' an effect, than Good- 
win Sands (in the old st'.ry) to Tcn- 
terdeii Steeple. 

But the^.e personal notices are below 
the majesty (u‘ the iniere''t'» at stake, 
and ol that grcit cause with wliieh 
they are accidentally coiinecicd. Let 
US then retail our thoughts to the capital 
question: ilit aik of our Constitution 
is at length, alter many an idle threat, 
in earliest and instant peril. What 
are llic protections whicli we may count 
on at such a crisis.^ And, if these 
should happen to fail us, what arc the 


* Derry Dawson, upon his conversion, forgot to provide himself with any excuse 
at all, nor lias he ever tho.ight of one to this day. But as Mr Peel has inadvertent- 
ly hetrnyed, on one occasion, that hiNOwn look place a week or tw'o before the time 
when Mi Dawfion first iiioioiiiieed himself as. a nmrpade to his indignant and high- 
minded constituents, nolicdy cun now he lit u Joss to cx])luin I he mystery to his 
satisfaction. On looking Iwek, and connecting the case with Mr Peel’s recent ex- 
planations the whole affair stands revealed. By the way, the Ihider-secretary— 
tiiough forgetting to provide a cause for his conduct — did not forget to provide an 
occasion for proclaiming it ; and assuredly, the most nhsurci that could have been 
deviled. Ilis first overture of <li*-'covery was at the iiimiversury dinner in conamc- 
moration of the immortal triumph of the Protestant defenders of Londonderry; upon 
whirl] occasion, by way of a covp <k thcalrcf he coolly proposed, that instead of drink- 
ing the immortal memory of the ’prentice boys, or other “ trash” ol that description, 
tlie company should agree to toast the Catholic enemies of those heroic defenders, 
(Sarsticld, &c.) From this sally, one may judge how much sense and discretion are 

required in the composition of an Under-secretary. 
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consequences which wc have to anti- 

ciptite ? 

ITiiJcr Providence, the first great 
champion which wc may loiik to, is 
the nation itsdfi incensed and alarm- 
ed, ami ready toinovo in any direction, 
where it can do so with propriety and 
cftect. It is peculiarly unfortunate 
that the pretensions of the Papists 
should liave been brought forw’ard iin- 
dcr the auspices of the Duke of Wcl- 
linjjjton ; nTifortiinato both for hitn- 

stlf and for us. For himself, because 
that cause cannot gain so much from 
his coiinteiuincc, as ht.‘ will lose by con- 
nexion with that cans.'. Forus,becausc 
at the sairu' liino it is im vit.iblc that 

such a sancLioii should tend to abash and 
break the energy of the Protestant re- 
sistance. For lliose even who admit 
no shadow of right in the Duke of 
ling Ion to judge upon this ques- 
tion, are yet cliecked in their opiio&i- 
tion by the respect and gratitmh' to 
whit h, on other account s, they acknow- 
h dc*' his indc'fi asihle chiini. Hence, 
at the very outJtt, one ;;reat advantage 
lost ; for, liaditb •• naiiy other ]\Iinis- 
ter Avho venturcsl to propound this 
me isurc, than such a national bene- 
factor as the victor of Watciloo — yts, 
had it been evte. (lliaiham, tn* the son 
of r!'.ut,h;u)!— .. ‘.t jidly biC \e:y first 
step tak. .» woiial li'ive ht'cn to m;<‘t 
b\' tboii-iOuF and b tt.n llsai' -nds — 
by eiins b_v and ( ^ carry 

{U( iaii'i.itioM, ‘ emmary a ldri c-s* s lo 
liis j^‘y for tlie inbJter t diMni'" al 
from Ins a \ oi* all tin so seivanls 
w! 0 ha,VL c.d\lstd liim to such 

vuinou'. j)r.iieet‘;. As il i«, the nation 
c.innot ujij arently inove wUli diet t, 
until tb ■ e uroji'cts fIi.iH have taktii 

soie.e ddiuir-ve P^tvliam-. ut,.ry shap 

A: Dial t t.igc we canijot doubt tliat 
the Diund- rs of nation.d indignation 
willb. poured in cfieetually ; and siicli 
a storm will pet haps beat u])on that 
emiiicnec wliich tl.e I Hike of XAVlling- 
toii oeeu]>ies, as may make liiiii wi^li 
I'iinsclf, for comparative qaut, back 

again in the hottest fields of Spain. In 
the next place, wt' rely on the tried 
fidelity of the House of Lords: this 
wdll be assailed with the same arts and 
influences ns have already tiiumplud 

over the virtue of Mr Peel and others ; 
of th*at we may bo assured : but still 
we have much confidence in the inspi- 
ring examples of Die Kldoiis, the New- 
castles, and the Winchelseas — ])atriots, 
as conscientious as ever honoured a 


Christian land. And there is this ad- 
vantage on the side of the Upper 
House, as a security for their honour, 
that the proportion of men made un- 
principled by ambition is there much 
smaller than amongst the aspiring 
Commons. Lastly, we reckon upon 
the Catholics tln.mst*lvcs. That they 
will agree with sincerity and good faith 
to the securities which will and must 
be demanded from them, is notorious- 
ly inipO'sihle. Adhering to the rules 
by which they have hitherto guided 
themselves, (see their correspondence 
with T.ord Grenville,) they will not 
agree to them at all. It is possible, 
how't'ver, that tht ir past experience, 

and the prospect of alienating all their 
I’rotcstant friends, may at present 
overrule tlicm to more moderate coun- 
sils : it is possible also that profound- 
cr imixims of policy, and jcsuitieal 
subtilty without any moderation at all, 
may carry them to the same point. 
There are, or more properly speaking, 
there w'tT(‘, until the late annuncia- 
tion from the throne, two great chances 
in all cases of a treaty with the Papists 
that it would ultimately break down ; 
first, there was a chance that the con- 
cessions would not be ample enough 
for //u'iji ; secondly, that the securi- 
ties avouid not he ample enough for 
/<.y. Put now, if the prevailing ru- 
mours 'U’o to bo trusted, the first of 
tlicbi cb mces will exist no longer ; 
C'Miev^sions are to be made so ample, 
iliat We do not hear of any body at 
p’'5.scnt, CMcqit tbc King ami the Arch- 
bishiqxif Canterbury, who art] >osi live- 
ly iusuu-tl against a Poi)isli successor. 
Upon Die other chance, therefore, the 
c'laii.’c that the securities may be re- 
fused, the whole burthen of our hopes 
must now be devoted : and that way 
it is that all eyes W’ill soon be directed. 

Su}q>ose, then, this last chance to 
have failed, and that we arc irrevocably 
committed to tbc main ocean of perils 
that will then environ us, — what are 
the most conspicuous evils that w-e 
shall need to prepare for ? Those 
which arc obvious we shall omit. We 
shall su]>poae every reader to have 
foreseen, that the dissensions and 
ht art- burnings wdiirli emancipation 
was designed to heal, will be fanned 
into a far fiercer heat by the rivalry 
anil bitter competition of hostile sects 
HOW' standing upon equal ground.^ We 
shall presume it to be self-evident 

that the name Emancipation” will 
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now be transferred to a new set of ob- exposed to the brunt of the attack, 
jects; viz. these: — !, the abolition of But Great Britain is not so placed, 
tithes (unless as between Papist and She is the column upon which Pro- 
Papist) : 2, the ascendency of the Po- testantism, and the maintenance of 
pish religion ; 3, the resumption of the Beformation, mainly rests. Ger- 
the vast territorial possessions claini^ many is neutralized for such a pur- 
upon dormant pretensions [[dormant, pose ; because there the Popish and 
but not forgotten] by the Roman Co* Protestant forces balance each other. 
thoUc CWch. These things, it is as But, Germany subtracted, all the rest 
sure as day and night, will be pursu- of Continental Europe— with the tri- 
ed under the old name of Emanci- vial exception of the weak Scandina- 
pation,’* with a rancour unknown to vian kingdoms — ^is anti- Protestant ; 
any previous stage of the contest. But and under heaven, the supjrart of the 
two aspects there are of the new mca- Protestant interest relies entirely upon 
sure, if it should happen to be carried. Great Britain. She is the antiigoiiist 
which throw a shadow so portentous force which prevents the rise of per- 
over the future, as by comparison to secution, and maintains the Beforma- 
eclipsc all the other evils w’hich belong tion, through which all the world, 
to it. We leave them without com- even the Popish world itself, is blei's- 
ment to our readers. The first is this: ed with whatever light it possesses, 
that by the elevation of the Irish Pa- Admit Papists to an equal x>articipa- 
])istB to power, the British constitu- tion of power in England ; once vi- 

tion is virtually, and with regard to tiate the purity of our constitution, 
the integrity of the principle, dissol- (no matter for the degree, wlure the 
vcd. It was truly said by I.ord Eldon, i>rinciple is forfeited,) from that hour 
that the King holds his crown by a the Protestant balance is gone ; from 
religious tenure ; that the basis of our a cause triumphant, Protestantism be- 
constitution is essentially Protestant ; comes a cause militant, and militant 
and that, if that were otherwise, then against odds, humanly speaking, irre- 
are tha kings of our present dynasty sistiblc ; for the only i:»livngth of Pro- 
usurpers, and we and our fathers for testantism, which is worth considera- 
five centuries have been traitors. Anti- tion, is the undivided support of Eng- 
Popish, therefore, in its origin, the land. That gone, we do not preteinl 
British constitution is anti-Popish in to deny, that, by some mysterious 
its means of conservation. Secondly, compensations, it may please Provi- 
by this measure, the Protestant faith dence ultimately to restore the cqui- 
itself, and the great douTy of the Be- librium, and to confound the new- 
formalion. is once again brought into born hostility which will be now cn- 
pcril. In arguing the Catholic ques- couraged to arise. But what is the 
tion, and in the inferences and ana- crime of those wdio, if left to thein- 
logies drawn from the treatment of selves and their own devices, would 
Protestants under the Popish govern- wield the powers of a great state for 
inents of Europe, the peculiar pobi- purposes so mortal to all the infla- 
tion of Great Britain with regard to ences which first gave it birth, and 
Protestantism has been too much over- under which it has continued through 
looked. Indulgences may be grant- centuries to grow and prosper, until 
ed without hazard, and penal laws it became, by the general confession, 
relaxed without anxiety, by states, a Pharos of light and safety to an 
either Protestant or Popish, which are else-benighted world } Tlieir crime, 
not charged with the defence of their if accompIiElicd, will irroclaim a judi- 
particular faith — ^not placed in the key cial infatuation, 
of the position— nor by consequence 
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We sliall be too late, I fear,” said 
my friend George Seymour, as he hur- 
ried me into a hackney-coach ; and 
stepping in himself, bade the man 
drive with all the speed he could^ to 
the Old Bailey. 

** What makes you feci such an in- 
terest in the fate of this assassin, this 
James Morley I asked. 

I know something of the man,” 
replied Seymour, “and have heard 
circumstances mentioned respecting 
the murder for which he is to be tried, 
that lead me to expect an extraordi- 
nary scene.” 

We soon reached Newgate; and 
making our way through, the crowd to 
tl)c door of the Coi^rt, Seymour inqui- 
red of the janitor, as he slipped a crown 
into his hand, “ whether the trial had 
begun ?” 

“ What trial ?*' said the man, put- 
ting the money into his pocket, s 

“James Morley *8, "replied Seymour. 
“ Oh no,” rejoined the fellow, shaking 
his head, and opening the door at the 
same moment. But we had scarcely 
entered, when tapping me on the shoul- 
der he added, “You have not heard 
what has happened.^” 

“ What is it.'^" I exclaimed. “ That 
there man Morley shot himself last 
night ; but there's a werjf nice case of 
bigamy just begun ; an elderly gentle- 
man as has married seven wives, and 
they arc all in Court ; that’s him in 
black, with powder and a pig-tail.” 

“ His pig- tail be——,” Seymour 

was going to say. He was stopped by 
the door-keeper, who observed drily, 
“ he would be lined five shillings more 
if he swore in Court.” 

“ This is really mortifying,” said I, 
as we descended the steps into what 
is called the press-yard. 

We were neither of us disposed to 
remain, and hear the “ soft impeach- 
ment” against the elderly, pig-tailed, 

owdered gentleman in black, who 

ad provided himself with a set of 
wives ; like a case of patent razors— 
one for each day in the week. 

“ Murder and suicide !” exclaimed 
Seymour, half aloud ; and pausing for 
a moment, undetermined whether he 

VoL. XXV. 


would return home, or make lurtber 
enquiries at the prison. 

“ I expected it would be so,” said a 
gentlemanly-looking man, somewhat 
advanced in years. He had the ap- 
pearance of a retired officer, and was 
standing close by Seymour. . 

You knew him, then ?" replied 
Seymour, turning quickly round. 

“Almost from bis cradle,” answer* 
ed the stranger — “ for he hardly stood 
higher than my knee, the first time I 
patted his little curly head ; and 1 can 
scarcely be said to have lost sight of 
him since.” 

“I knew him a little,” observed 
Seymour. “ He was one of those men 
of whom you could not know any 
thing, without a strong desire to know 
more.” 

I think I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you, Mr Seymour, once, if 
not twice, at Morlcy’a, before he re* 
moved from Finchley.” 

“ You have the advantage of me,” 
replied Seymour, evidently surprised, 
and, as 1 thought, a little vexed, at 
this recognition. 

“ My name is Captain Shackerly,” 
said the stranger. 

Shackerly — Shackerly,” repeated 
Seymour, “ 1 certainly remember that 
name — butl declare, upon iny honour, 
1 cannot recollect the particular occa* 
sion.” 

“ Perhaps I can recall one circum- 
stance to your memory ; the day Mor- 
ley *s uncle died.” 

Enough,” interrupted Seymour, 
shaking his bead, 1 do remember 
that day.” 

I was there,” added Shackerly, 

when Morley ’s servant brought him 
the intelligence.” 

“ Captain Shackerly,” said Sey- 
mour, taking him by the hand, “ I am 
happy to renew my acquaintance with 
you.” 

Shackerly bowed. We walked out 
of the press-yard ; and sauntered along 
the Old Bailey till we reached Lud- 
gate Hill. Of all places (Thames 
Street alone excepted) this perhaps, 
is the very last which any one ever 
would select for continuing a quiet 
SN 
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conversation. The day was too early 
(scarcely half-past ten) to permit of 
the usual alternative— an adjournment 
to the nearest tavern or coffee-house ; 
so we turned, retraced our steps, and 
found ourselves once more opposite 
the gloomy entrance to Newgate. 

^^How did he destroy himself?” 

said Seymour. 

A pistol,” replied Shackerly ; ** he 
sent the ball right through his heart.” 

Good God !” exclaimed Seymour, 

what a close to the life of such a 
man I” 

** But bow did he obtain possession 
of the pistol ?” said I ; “ it argues 
great reinisancss in those who were 
about him.” 

Oh," replied Shaclccrly, signifi- 
cantly, "he had more than onejriend 
who would do that office for him, and 
provide the means of keeping their se- 
crets. He was busily engaged in wri- 
ting the greater part of the day, pre- 
paring, SB it was Bupposcid, for his de- 
fence; but it appeared, after his death, 
that his object was, to leave behind 
him — what shall 1 call it ? — not a con** 
fessioD — nor a modern reminiscence— 
but a rapid sketch of those circum- 
stances of his life from which he de- 
duced its last melancholy act.” 

"It should seem,” said Seymour, 
" that you have seen this writing.” 

" I have,” replied Captain Shacker- 
ly, " for Morley had appointed me to 
visit him in the evening, but when I 
reached the prison, the fatal deed was 
consummated. I saw him, as he lay 
a blt^cdiim^ corpse, near the table, on 
which were several sheets of paper, 
containing what I have mentioned. 
They were written in a firm hand, and 
signed with his name, only a moment, 
I should imagine, before he allot him- 
self.” 

Would it be possible to obtain a 
sight of this document.^” said Seymour. 

" I should think ro,” answered 
Shackerly ; ** not immediately, but 
after the inquest has been held upon 
the body, which is summoned for 
twelve oVlock." 

" Where shall I have the pleasure 
of meeting you, two or three hours 
hence ?” said Seymour. “ I am ex- 
ceedingly desirous of perusing what 
Morley wrote ; and by your interfe- 
re nee, perhaps, ray desire can be ac- 
complished.’^ 

“ I attend the inquest, ” repli- 

ed Captain Shackerly, " which will be 


hdd in the prison ; and if you return 
by two o’clock, I can almost undertake 
to promise you shall not be disap- 
pointed." 

Seymour readily assured him he 
would be punctual, and they parted 
for the present. 

“ You must go with me,” said he, 
as we walked along Holborn. " This 
Morley was no common man ; and 
though he has descended to the grave. 
Stained with the double crime of mur- 
der and of suicide, if what he has left 
behind him be a faithful record of his 
life, he has bequeathed a rich legacy 
to the world. 1 cannot now tell you 
how I became acquainted with him, 
some six or seven years since ; I only 
know, I look back upon the event aa 
upon one of those occurrences by which 
men compute the date of other things, 
subsequent or antecedent ; they stand 
out like towering ro(^, in the tide of 
a quiet man’s life, which he sees 
through all ita after Wikidings.” 

1 required no great persuasion to 
accede to Seymour^s proposal ; for he 
had himself sufficiently raised my ca- 
riosity, independently of what had 
fallen from Captain Shackerly. Be- 
fore the clock struck two, therefore, 
we presented ourselves at the doors of 
Newgate, where we found Shackerly 
waiting. 

I have Bucccctled,” said he, "in 
obtaining possession of the papers; 
but must return them to-night. Whi- 
ther shall we repair to read them ?’* 

Let it be some retired place,” ob- 
served Seymour. What think you 
of Canonbury House,” said I, " where 
we can take an early dinner, and be 
free from intrusion ?” 

" With all my heart," said Shack- 
erly. Seymour Bignided his consent ; 
and we were soon on our way to that 
rural manufactory of cockney relaxa- 
tions, in a hackney-coach drawn by 
two anatomies, whose progress was so 
humane, that any old woman who was 
knocked down by one^of the front 
wheels, opposite the Angel at Isling- 
ton, had time to get up again, before 
the hind wheel overtook her. 

^ As we rolled thus leisurely along, 
Shackerly inmrmed us that the ver* 
diet of the jury, upon the wretched 
Morley, was /r/o-de-se; and that he 
was to be carted into a hole that night, 
at twelve o’clock, at the end M the Old 
Bailejr, where the four road^ or rather 
streets, meet. 
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''It is a barbarous relic of former 
observed Seymour^ " thus to 
stigmatize suicide. It punishes the 
innocent and the living, not the guilty 
and the dead. Human penalties ought 
not to stretch beyond the grave. What- 
ever may be the crime of .the self-mur- 
derer, it is an account which can only 
be settled between him and his Crea* 
tor. He is a link which has dropped 
out of the social chain ; and no man 
who has overcome all the other natural 
and moral checks which might be ex« 
pected to restrain him, will ever be 
turned aside from his fearful purpose 
by the mere consideration of indigni- 
ties ofthred to liis body after death. 
The revolting ceremony fails, there* 
fore, even as a preventive.”* 

We were not more than two hours 


travelling from Smithfield to Canon* 
bury House ; (the distance itself not 
being more than two miles, even by 
hackney*coaoh mensuration, which al« 
Ways gives much better measure than 
the mUe- stones ;) and when wc arri- 
ved, it was agreed, with true English 
solicitude for that physical laboratory, 
the stomach, to dine first. We ao* 
cordingly did so ; and afterwards, 
while we sipped our wine. Captain 
Shackerly read what follows, from the 
posthumous papers of his friend Mor- 
iey. A slight shudder crept through 
my veins, as he drew them from his 
pocket ; for I thought of the wretched 
being who had written what they con- 
tained, though 1 knew him not ; and 
I saw they were stained in several 
places with his blood. 


'^JABIES MOELEY, 

" And to it has come at last ! 
Thus I read myself described in every 
newspaper ! Thus I am designated, 
by every tongue that speaks of me! 
And many are those who have already 
made the appointment to be up be- 
times, and go to Morfey^s ejnccution ! 
The execution of Morley, the murder- 
er ! Yes— it would become me well, 
to let the hangman play the dog with 
me ; a rude rabble gather round my 
Bca^old ; and a heartless world amuse 
itself, an hour perhaps, with the New- 
gate history of iny words, my conduct, 
nay, my very looks, from my first mo- 
tneiit in a condemned cell, to my last, 
under the gibbet! It is not death I 
fear : but what 1 do fear, worse than 
ten thousand deaths, and what 1 have 
no spirit in me to sustain, is, the ma- 
lefactor-exhibition of myself. These 
hands bound with cords — these arms 
ignominiously fastened— a vile halter 
round my neck— and the leading forth 
to public execution 1 Oh I these pre- 
parations, and these adjuncts are 
dreadful ! 1 look into myself, and 

find I have less fortitude to go through 
such a scene, than I should have re- 
solution to escape it, (if only that 
escape were left me, ) by dashing out my 
brains against the walls of my prison. 


THE MUEDEEEE I 

" Why then, should I undergo the 
mockery of trial ? Why stand at the 
bar of justice, to hear myself arraign- 
ed— to endure the public gaze— listen 
to well-turned periods of trite horror 
at my crime— and hear others tell, how 
X perpetrated it? And when twelve 
men snail gravely pronounce I nm a 
murderer, to receive judicial sentence, 
with a solemn exhortation to prepare 
for a felon’s death ; and the orthodox 
appendage, that if 1 am duly penitent, 
for the remaining sixty hours I am 
permitted to breathe, my soul may 
find heaven, wliile the surgeons are 
scraping ray bones, to make a skeleton 
for their museum of curiosities. 

"Yet, even to this ordeal 'would I 
submit, were it thus ohlv the world 
could learn by what a chain of cir- 
cumstances 1 became a murderer. But 
it is not 80 ; for that which living ears 
might have listened to in my defence, 
living eyes can read after my death. 

" I was the youngest child of three ; 
but before I nad attained ray tenth 
year, I was an only one. I had always 
been the favourite of both my parents, 
and now I was their idol. They hung 
upon my existence, as a shipwrecked 
mariner clings to the last floating 
fragment of the gallant bark that bore 


• The events narrated above ooemred before the recent alteration of the old statute 
law which was applicable to the crime of suicide. It were to be wished, however, that 
instead of repetding a party the whole had been swept away, on tlie very ground which 

is here urged ; for what remaias only harrows up the feelings of the innocent surilvors* 
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bim ; they bvedj but while they held I had a thirst for knowledge ; and, 
by me, in the rough tossings of .the amid all the dissipation into which I 
ocean of life* I was not slow to dls« plunged, I willingly and eagerly de- 
cover my value in their eBtimadoDj or voted much of my time to study, 
to exercise, in its fullest extent, the Masters of every kind were provided 
capricious tyranny of conscious power, for me ; but they were strictly pro- 
Almost the earliest impression which hibited freon exercising any control, 
my ripening mind received, was a rc- It so chanced^ I needed none ; I cn- 
gal immunity from error— I could do gaged in the acquisition of leamin:; 
no wrong, with the free grace of a volunteer, and 

There was no deficiency of moral I believe my preceptors were not re- 
training, either by precept or exam- luctant to claim me as their pupil, 
pie. The stream of virtuous admoni- Alas I the only use I have ever made 
tion was poured, in a full tide, over of what I acquired, has been to gild 
my heart ; but it was left to stagnate, my vices when acted, or refine upon 
The model of virtuous conduct was the manner of acting them while in 
held before my eyes in every action of contemplation. 

my parents ; but I wm absolved from I look back, at this moment, to 
the duty of imitationi* What was the the period of my life I am describing, 
consequence ? I imperceptibly created asprosperous men recall the day-spring 
within myself an arbitrary standard of their fortunes. TAftg, from the 
of right and wrong ; my moral vision proud eminence on which they stand, 

became habitually distorted : I had trace, step by step, in retrospective 
one code of ethics for the world, and view, the paths by which they as- 
another for myself ; words changed cended ; and /, looki^ through the 
their meaning, according as they were dark vista of iny by-gotie years, be- 
to express my own actions, or those hold the fatal series of crimes and fol- 
of Others. I was taught to know, but lies that stained their progress, stretch- 
not required to practise, the obliga- ing to my boyhood. The gay and 
tions of social life ; and I rioted in all frolic irregularities, as they were 
the excesses, ran through all the gently termed, of that untamed age, 
transgressions, whicli mere boyhood were the turbid source of the watlrs 
could commit, with a prodigal, but of misery in which I am now en- 
warranted reliance ujpon parental in- gulphed. I was a lawless planet, 
dulgence. Oh God ! what an after running at will ; and the orbit I de- 
life of guUt and sorrow I should have scribed laid waste more than one fair 
been spared, if nuthoriiy, hand in region of peace and happiness, 
hand with wholesome discipline, had My father had a brother, his 
frowned upon my first ofiTences ! elder by many years ; a man of stern 
As my passions grew stronger, and rigid character, as I then con- 
they took a wider range, and rapully sidcred him ; but, as I would now 
outstripped my years. An almost un- call him, of upright, firm, and ho- 
limited command of money placed at nourable principle. lie loved iny fa- 
my disposal the means of gratifying ther, but did not love his weakness ; 
every inclination, by ^ving me the and the display of it, in his indul- 
povrer to put meaner instruments in gence towards me, was the cause of 
motion ; those sordid pandars to vice, many a serious, if not sometimea an- 
who make smooth the paths of sin for gry, debate between them. Well do 
the privilege of dipping into an heir’s I remember (for it rankled like poison 
purse. I had three or four of these in my swelling heart) a declaration he 
pioneers in my pay by the time I was once made in my presence. It was a 
sixteen ; but though I knew the ru- fine autumnal evening, and he was 
mour of my youthful licentiousness seated with my father and mother in 
Sometimes reached my father’s ears, I a balcony, which opened from the li- 
never saw displeasure darken his brow brary- window upon a spacious lawn, 
towards me, nor heard the language I entered the room, and advanced to- 
of reproof from bis lips. ^ They arc wards thei% unconscious, of course, 
the weeds of a rich soil/ he would that their conversation had been 
Bay, / prhfcb a Utile culture will soon about roe ; but my unde looking at 
eradiciis/ It is true, the more de- me with a severe expression of coun- 
gratia of my follies were unknown tenance, and at the same time ad- 

dressing his brother, exdiaimed, ' Well, 

My education was not neglected# Jamesi, neither you nor I may live to 
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see it ; but if the grace of God, or hia 
own better reflection, as he grows 
older, do not work a change in this 
young squire, a duel. Jack Ketch, or 
a razor, will work his exit some day 
or other/ 

“ My father smiled— I saw my mo- 
ther wipe away a tear— at that moment 
I could have struck my uncle dead. 

I muttered a few words — I knew not 
what, and left the room. Boy as I 
was, (for I had barely completed my 
seventeenth year,) I felt all the vin- 
dictive passions of manhood kindling 
within me. It seemed as if a sen- 
tence had been passed upon me, the 
more terrible, because a secret voice 
whispered to me, it was prophetic ! 
That impression vetwr forsook me ! 
It grew with my growth ; it pursued 
me through life ; it almost gave a co- 
lour to my after- years. If I could 
have opened the volume of futurity, 
and read the page, blotted with the 
record of What I was to become, it 
could hardly have bound me in the 
ft tters of my destiny more certainly, 
than did this ill-omened prediction of 
my uncle. • 

** I questioned my father haughti- 
ly, a few days afterwards, as to the 
reasons of his brother for thus speak- 
ing of me ; and I even dared to insi- 
nuate, that, had he felt what a father 
should, he would liave resented the 

indignity. He answered me (I write 
it with shame and contrition) most 
mildly, most affectionately. The gen- 
tle being — 1 see him now, as he ten- 
derly took my hand — apologised to 
me— to me ! who ought to have stood 
trembling in his presence ! I followed 
up my blow. With cold, but subtle 
malignity, 1 played off my revenge 
towards my uncle, through the idola- 
try of my lather's love towards myself. 
1 barbarously gttve him a choice of 
misery; for 1 disdainfully replied, 
that he must henceforth determine, 
wheiher he would lose a brother or a 
son, as I had determined to remain 
no longer under hia roof, unless I had 
the assurance that I should never 
again see my uncle there. He looked 
at me. My God t what a look it was ! 
SO full of meek sorrov^ and appalling 
obedience ! Without uttering a word, 
he sat down to his writing-table^ The 
tears fell xiptm his paper ; but they 
did not blot out a tew bitter words 
addressed to Ks brother, which sever- 
ed for ever in this world two noble 
hearts ; cast, indeed, in different 


moulds, but which kindred blood had 
cement^, in the close bonds of fra« 
ternal love, for more than forty years. 

This was my first revenge., But 
was I satisfied ? No ! 

It was only a few months after- 
wards, that chance threw in my way 
a daughter of my uncle’s. I met her 
at the house of a common friend, who 
knew and deplored the unhappyschism 
which prevailed between the two bro- 
thers. He was equally attached to 
both, and I believe pleased himself 
with the idea, that an occasional inter- 
course between the younger branches 
of the families, might, some day or 
other, bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the headed My cousin Harriet 
was a year older than myself. She 
was in her nineteenth, I in my eigh- 
teenth year. 1 loved her. Yes ; the 
first feeling that glowed within my 
bosom was that of love. She was 
beautiful — fascinating — accomplished 
—amiable— and I loved, her. It was 
not long before 1 was satisfied I had 
kindled a reciprocal passion in her 
breast. The mute eloquence of her 
look and manner was only the har- 
binger of that same thrilling elo- 
quence, which fell from her tongue 
when I won the declaration of her • 
affection. 

** Her father knew we met at this 
friend's house ; but whether he was 
told, or whether he penetrated, the 
secret of our attachment, 1 never 
learned. I only know, that, at the 
very moment when separation was 
madness, his mandate went forth, pro- 
hibiting all farther intercourse between 
us, ana that it was obeyed. Not by 
me; for I was incapable of submis- 
sion : but by my gentle Harriet, who 
thought herself incapable of disobey- 
ing. We met no more where we had 
been wont to meet; and my young 
heart’s spring of happiness seemed for 
ever withered. 

** But here again, I began to reflect, 
my path was crossed— my hopes were 
blighted— by my uncle. I heard, too, 
that his tongue nad been free with my 
name ; that the blistering censure of 
his austere virtue had fallen upon my 
actions. I writhed under the con- 
tumely. My wounded spirit was in- 
satiate for vengeance. I meditated, 
deeply, how I could inflict it, so as to 
strike the blow where he was most 
vulnerable. 1 did not brood long over 
my dark purpose. The love I still 
bore his &ughter, was now mingled 
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with the hatred I bore towards him- gladly has* paid the price of all my 
aelf* and I exulted in the thought, future life to redeem and cancel the 
that I should perhaps be able to gra. past ; for I already 8hrank> with pro- 
tify, at one and the same moment^ two phetic fears, fro^ what was to coinc. 
of the fiercest passions of my nature— Nor could the intoxicating anticipa- 
lust and revenge I tions of that ample wealth which 

« I SUCCEEDED ! awAitcd me, wheianother year should 

"In these two words let me shroud elapse, maJee me forget that I was 
a tale of horror. Harriet was my vie- doomed to enjoy it aione, I felt, too, 
tim I Ask not how. I triumphed ! that I should enter upon my inheri- 
JShe fell I An angel might have fallen tance with a tainted name ; a feeling 
as she did, and lost no purity. But which the falsehoods and fawnings of 
her stainless heart was too proud in the parasites who surrounded me 
virtue to palter and equivocate with could not obliterate. 
circumBtances. She never rose from " Time, however, rolled on ; and 
what she deemed her bridal bed. And I grew callous, if not reconciled. I 
ere twenty summers had fanned her could not disguise from myself that 
cheek, the grave-wofeianquetedup- the more select circles of society were 
on its loveliness. ” closed against me ; or, if I found my 

This was my first crime. The way into them, some blushing whisper 
recollection of it is engraven upon my was quickly circulated, which created 
memory by an awful catastrophe. The a solitude around me/ For reter^ 
night wind that sung //f’r funeral dirge, years I strove to bear down ‘ this 
liowled with dismal fury through the ostracism of fasljion, as I (sonaidered 
burning ruins of my paternal mansion, it, rather than of morals? by the im- 
Yes! that very night, as if it were in posing influence of money. There 
mercy to them, my father and my mo- was no equipage— no establishment 
ther both perished in the flames which in the capital which suri>assed my 
reduced the house itself to cinders, own ; there was no patron of the arts. 
They were seen at the windows of of literature, or of science, so munifl- 
their bedchamber, shrieking for aid ; cent ; there was no benefactor to pub- 
hut before any could be procured, the lie charities so liberal ; there was no 
flooring gave way, and they sunk at dispenser of private benevolence, whose 
once into the yawning furnace that alms wxrc so ostentatiously blazoned 
roared beneath. Their remains, when forth. JNIy name ivas on (‘very tongue ; 
afterwards dug out, were a few shovels- my movemen ts, and my actions, were 
ihll of blackened ashes ; except my the daily theme of the newspapers ; 1 
father's right hand, which was found lived in the general eye ; but 1 could 
clasped in that of my mother, and not level the barrier which excluded 
both unconsumed. T followed these me from the region I sought, 
aad relics to the sepulchre. But with "It was during this period, and 
the tears I shed, there was blended a while I was thus squandering thou- 
feehle consolation at the thought they sands to achieve the conquest of sha-> 
had died before they knew the fate of dows, that 1 succeeded in fixing an 
Harriet; anil^rigntful joy, that anc}- intimacy with a family equal to my 
ther pang lipB added to the wretched- own in station, and superior to it in 
ness of my uncle. fortune. The eldest daughter was an 

" Icanwellremembcr what a feeling heiress of large expectations, and my 
of loneliness and desolation now took proposals of marriage were favourably 

C Bsion of me. A few days, a few received. 1 might almost say that 
I almost, had ^nwed asunder Matilda was mine ; when one day I 
the only links by whicff^I seemed to received a letter from her father, per- 
be held to this world. Froward as my emptorily forbidding my visits. 1 was 
youth had been— headlong as I had thunderstruck. I hastened to the 
followed the impulse of my passions — house, and demanded an explanation, 
my heart was not so seared, tiie springs It was given in few words. / ms re* 
of social virtue were not so dried up f erred to my uncle fiyr any informal* 
within me — my nature was not so tion I required, 
bleak and barren— but that I often ** This blow struck me down. I 
sighed, in bitterness of soul, over the had run through my matrimonial es- 
of things that had been. There tate ; but hoped, by mymsrriage with 
foments, too, when I would Matilda, to repair my shattered for- 
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tune. iPhree weeks after it was known 
that the matcli wai broken off, I was a 
prisoner for debt in the King's Bench ! 
I breathed no curses upon the cause 
of this sudden revense of fortune, but 
—I swore revenge, in silence ; and I 
kept my oath. 1 languished s^way six 
months^ a captive deotor ; and then, 
taking the benefit of the act, I walk- 
ed forth a beggar, to prey upon the 
world at large ! I had studied, during 
that time, in an admirable school, 
where 1 found professors in every art 
by which fools are gulled, and knavea 
foiled with their own weapons. I was 
an apt scholar, and returned to the 
bosom of society, an adept in the sci- 
ence of polished depredation. Trans- 
late this into the language of the Old 
Bailey, and I became a swindler by 
pTofession. Like the eagle, however, 
I was a bird of prey that soared into 
the higher regions, and rarely stooped 
to strike the meaner tribes of my spe- 
cies. I had not lost, with the trap- 
pings of ihy birth, the manners and 

address of the sphere in which I had 
moved ; and these were now my stock 
in trade for carrying on my new vo- 
cation. 

Among the children of misfortune 
with whom I associated in prison, was 
Charles Fitzroy ; a bankrujU in every 
thing but exhaustleSB invention, and 
unconquerable perseverance. Give 
him the free use of his limbs, and 
with matchless dexterity he would 
make the contributions of the morn- 
ing furnish out the riotous expenses 
of the evening. It was his boast, that 
he would breakfast with an empty 
pocket, and dine with a purse that 
should defray the carouse of a dozen 
friends. And I have known him ful- 
fil his boast, with a heart as light, too, 
as became a man who thus made the 
credulous fools of the world his ban kers. 

** I was needy, desperate, and an 
outcast ; and 1 linked my destiny with 
Fitzroy's. lie had my confidence ; 
such confidence as confederates in 
knavery can bestow. When he ob- 
tained bis liberty, which he did short- 
ly after my own was accomplished, 
he introduced me to his companions ; 
men who, like himself, lived by plun- 
dering- the unwary, and who looked 
up to him as their Magnus Apollo. 1 
was soon initiated in all their mys- 
teries ; and played my part to admi- 
ration at the gaming-table, on the race 
course, and in the ring. 


Fitzroy was master of the secret 
tliat festered near my heart ; the in- 
creased and increasing hatred towards 
my uncle. 1 regarded him as roy evil 
genins ; for not only had he thwart^ 
me ill two of the dearest objects of roy 
life ; but his prediction of my boy- 
hood had clung to me like a poisoned 
garment I could not shake it off; 
and now, more than ever, it seemed 
accompli^ing itself with rapid strides. 
It made me mad when 1 reflected 
upon the polluted channels through 
which mp precarious means flowed, 
and thought of the luxurious enjoy- 
ments which his opulence comroaml- 
ed. It was true, 1 had dashed his cup 
with bitterness; but it was no less 
true, that it still flowed with sweets, 
while mine .^s brimming with gall. 
Fitzroy would often talk to me upon 
this subject, and devise schemes for a 
successful inroad upon his purse. At 
length a plan was matured between 
us, ill which I could not apjiear, but 
wliich Fitzroy, and a picked few of 
our associates, undertook to execute. 

“ My uncle had always been pas- 
sionately fond of the course, and pri- 
ded himself upon his stud of racers. 
He betted largely, and was generally 
fortunate, probably because he select^ 
ed his men with a wary eye. The 
race course, then, was the arena cho- 
sen for the enterprise ; but admirable 
as were the projected plans, and skil- 
fully as they were executed, such was 
his luck, or so profound were his cal- 
culations, that they failed succes- 
sive seasons. Fitzroy, however, was 
one of those men who, when satisfied 
that what they engage in ought to 
succeed, according to the means em- 
ployed, only derive fresh vigour from 
every fresh defeat. lie played his 
game a siMh time, and won. The 
same day that saw my uncle rise with 
thousands, saw him seek his pillow 
at night, a frantic beggar ! He was 
too proud a man, too honourable, 1 
will add, not to throw down his last 
guinea, in satisfaction of such de- 
mands, He never suspected villainy 
in the business. He paid his losses, 
therefore; and in less than a week 
afterwards, an inquest sat upon his 
body, which was found at the bottom 
of his own fish pond. 

1 had my ware of this infernal 
funder; but so ravenous had been 
my appetite for revenge, that not one 
^ng of remorse disturb^ the riotous 
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enjoyments in which it was lavished. 
On the contrary, the very conscious- 
ness that it was my uncle's money I 
squandered, gave a zest to every ex- 
cess, and seemed to appease the gnaw- 
ing passions which had so long tor- 
mented me. In two or three years,^ 
however, boundless extravagance, and 
the gaming-table, stripped me of my 
last shilling. It was in one of the 
frenzied moments of this profligate 
reverse of fortune, that I committed 
the crime for which, if to-morrow 
dawned upon me, 1 should be public- 
ly arraigned, 

** Fiizroy had been fortunate the 
whole night. 1 had thrown with con- 
stant bad luck. He had pocketed some 
hundreds; I had lost more than I 
could pay. I asked hii^: for a tem- 
porary loan of flfty pounds, to make 
good what 1 owed, and stake the small 
remaining sum for the chance of re- 
trieving all. He refused me. It was 
the first time he had ever done so. 
But he not o/i/^ refused me, he taunt- 
ed me with sarcastic reproofs for 
iny folly, and muttered something 
about the uselessness of assisting a 
man who, if he had thousands, would 
scatter them like dust. He should 
have chosen a Utter moment to ex- 
hort me, than when 1 was galled by 
my losses, and by his denial of my 
request. 1 was heated with wine too ; 
and half mad with despair, half mad 
with drink, 1 sprung upon him, tore 
him to the earth, and before the by- 
standers could interfere to separate 
us, I bad buried a knife, which I 
snatched from a table near me, up to 
the handle in his heart ! He screamed 
—convulsively grappled roe by the 
throat — and expired ! His death- 
gripe was so fierce and powerful, that 
1 believe had we been alone, liis mur- 
derer would have been found strang- 
Itd by his side. It was with difficulty 
that the horror-struck witnesses of 
this bloody scene could force open his 
clenched hands time enough to let me 
breathe. 

“ I iwTe done ! I remember, as if 
it t^ere but yesterday, the ailent rc> 
sponse which my heart made, when 
my uncle pronounced that withering 
sentence on me. ' No !' was my in- 
dignant exclamation ; ' I may deserve 
a hundrad public deaths ; but if 1 
knotf^ttmelf, I would never undergo 
onel^NoR WILL I. When that which 
^ imvt' written shall be read— other 


hopes and fears— other punishments, 
perchance, than man can awaken or v 
inflict— will await me. My Jir&t crime 
—my Jirsi revenge, and my /ast, I 
have recorded ; my iast crime others 
roust tell, when they speak of the 
murderer and suicide, 

James Moxley." 


I have little doubt,*' said Captain 
Shackerly, laying down the manu- 
script, “ that scarcely a moment in- 
tervened between his writing his name, 
and placing the pistol to his heart ; 
for when he was discovered, the pen 
was lying on the paper, as if it had 
been laid down only for an instant.” 

It is a singular narrative,” ob- 
served Seymour, and in many pas- 
sages betrays great symptoms of a 
highly excited morbid feeling.” 

" 1 cannot understand why he wrote 
it,” said I, ** unless he was afraid the 
world would not know the exact qua- 
lities of his very amiable character." 

“ Paradoxical as it muy sound,” re- 
plied Captain Shackerly, 1 have no 
hesitation in affirming, that had Alor- 
ley been trained the right way, be 
would have displaved some of the lof- 
tiest virtues that belong to us. But 
be wag the mere creature of his pas- 
sions, from the cradle to the grave ; 
reason and self-discipline never di- 
rected or controlled a single actiou of 
his life.” 

We protracted our discourse upon 
this and various other subjects, till 
the moon lighted us on our path back 
to I.ondon, and the deep bell of St 
Sepulchre sounded the last half-hour 
before midnight, as Captain Shackerly 
knocked at me door of Newgate to 
fulfil his promise of returning the ma- 
nuscript that night. Some men were 
digging M orley *s grave. W e approach- 
ed the spot. There were about twenty 
otner persons, mere passers by, casual- 
ly assembled. The body was brought 
in a cart, which, being backed close 
to tlie edge of the hole, it was tilted 
up, and out rolled the corpse of the 
wretched roan in his clothes as he 
died. I gave cne look at him as he 
lay, doubled up, in his unhlessed 
grave, and shuddered to think the 
dingy mass bad been, within eight 
and forty hours, a living being like 
myself! 
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We were all-— Julia, Iict aunt, and 
myself, seated at a comfortable tire on 
a December evening. The night was 
dark„ starless, and rainy, while the 
drops pattered upon the windows, and 
the wind howled at intervals along the 
house- tops. In a word, it was as 
gloomy a night as one would wish to 
see in this, the most dismal season of 
the year. Strictly speaking, I should 
have been at home, for it was Sunday; 
and my own habitation was at too 
great a distance to justify a visit of 

mere ceremony on so sacred a day, and 
amid such stormy weather. The truth 

is, I sallied out to see Julia. 

I verily believe I could write a whole 
volume about her. She came from the 
north country, and was at this time 
on a visit to her aunt, in whose house 
she resided ; and in whose dining- 
room, at the period of my story, we 
were atl seated round a comfortable 
fire. TJiOfugh a prodigious admirer of 
beauty, I am a bad hand at describing 

it. To do Julia justice, however, I 
must make tlic attempt. She was ra- 
ther under the middle size, (not much,) 
blue-eyed, auburn-haired, fair-com- 
plcxioiied, andher shape was of uncom- 
mon elegance and proportion. Neck, bo- 
som, wui^t, ankles, feet, hands, ftc. all 
were perfect, while her nose was beau- 
tifully Grecian, her mouth sweetness 
itself, and her teeth as white and 
sparkling as pearls. In a word, I don't 
believe that wide Scotland could boast 
of a prettier pirl — to say nothing of 
int rry England and the Isle of Saints. 

It was at this time about eight 
o'clock: tea had just been over, the 
tray removed, and tjic table put to 
rigii i s. The star of my attraction was 
seated at one side of the tire, myself 
at the opposite, the lady of the house 
ill the centre. We were all in excel- 
lent humour, and .lulia and 1 eyed 
each othfer in -rtlm most persevering 
style imaginable. Her aunt indeed 
rallied us upon the occasion ; and I 
thought Julia never appeared half so 
beautiful as now. 

** But pleasures are like poppies spread ; 
You seise tiic flower, its bloom is shed.’* 

So saith Robert Burns ; and, truth 
to speak, his distich ivas never more 
effectually veritied than at this inte- 
resting moment. A servant boandDg 


by accident into a room Vhere a gal- 
lant is on his knees before his mis- 
tress, and in the act of popping the 
question," is vexatious. An ass thrust- 
ing its head through the broken win- 
dow of a country church, and braying 
aloud while the congregation are busi- 
ly chanting “ Old Hundred," or some 
Other equally devout melody, is vexa- 
tious. An elderly gentleman losing 
his hat and wig on a windy day, is 
vexatious. A young gentleman at- 
tempting to spring over a stile by way 
of showing his agility to a bevy of ap- 
proaching ladies, and coming plump 
down upon the broadest part of his 
body, is vexatious. All these things 
arc plagues and annoyances suffleient 

to render life a perfect nuisance, and 
fill the world with innumerable heart- 
breakings and fvlo^de^Jieea. But bad 
they urc, they are nothing to the 
intolerable vexation experienced by 
me, (and I believe by Julia too,) on 
hearing a slow, loud, solemn stroke of 
the knocker upon the outer door. It 
was repeated once — twice— thrice. We 
heard it simultaneously— we ceased 
speaking simultaneously— we (to wit, 
Julia and I) ceased ogling each other 
simultaneously. The whole of us sus- 
pended our convcrsiitioTi in a moment 
— looked to the door of the room — 
breathed hard, and wondered what it 
could be. The reader will perhaps 
marvel how such an impression could 
be produced by so %'ery trivial a cir- 
cumstance; but if he himself had heard 
the sound, he would cease to wonder 
at the strangeness of our feelings. The 
knocks were the most extraordinary 
ever heard. They were not those pet- 
ty, sharp, brisk, soda-water knocks 
given by little, bustling, common- 
place men. On the contrary, they 
were slow, sonorous, and determinate. 
What was still more remarkable, they 
were three in number, neither more 
nor less. There was something awe- 
inspiring in this recondite nun^er; 
and the strokes themselves were suffi- 
ciendy striking and solemn to excite 
attention, had they been even more or 
less numerous than they were. I 
should think that between each there 
must have been a pause of at least 
seven seconds and a half ; and they 
were given with a firmness which be- 
tokened no (ordinary atrengtli of hand. 
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The knocker^ besides, I knew to be 
extremely stiff, so much so that on my 
entrance I could not make it move on 
its hinges^ and was obliged to make 
my presence known by striking th% 
door with iny knuckles. AU circum* 
stances otmsidered, I think we were 
justified in being a good deal fluttered 
by themajestic knock, knock, knock, 
occurring as it did on a Sunday even- 
ing«->a time when all good people are, 
or ought to be, at their devotions, in- 
stead of strolling out, as was my case, 
to the great scandal of religion, and 
danger of their own souls. 

Scarcely had our surprise time to 
subside, than we heard the outer door 
opened by the servant— then it closed 
—then heavy footsteps, one, two, and 
three, were audible in the lobby — then 
the dining-room door was opened; 
and a form which filled the whole of 
its ample aperture, from top to bot- 
tom, from right to left, made its ap- 
earance. It was the figure of a man, 
ut language would sink under his 

immensity. Never in heaven, or earth, 
or air, or ocean, was such a man seen. 
He was hugeness itself^bulk perso- 
nified— the beau tdedl.^bf amplitude. 
When the dining-room door was first 
opened, the glare of the wd|jj|^hted 
lobby gleamed in upon us,’Wiriiina- 
ting our whole apartment with in- 
crease of lustre ; but no sooner did he 
set his foot upon the threshold, than 
the lobby light behind him was shut 
out He filled the whole gorge of the 
door like an enormous shade. The 
door itself seemed to stand aghast at 
such a stupendous substitute, and its 

hension^lest its jaws should be^tom 
asunder by the entrance of so great a 
mass of animated materials. 

Onward, clothed in black, came the 
moving mounj||^, and a very pleasing 
monster he was. A neck like that of 
a rhinoceros sat piled between his ^*At- 
lantean shoulders,*' and bore upon its 
tower-like and sturdy stem, a counte- 
nance prepossessing from its good-bu- 
moft*, and amazing for its plumpness 
and rubicundity. His cheeks were 
swollen i^ut into billows of fat — lus 
eyes oveillung with turgid and mo^, 

majestic fids, and his chin 
triple, ay quadruple. As 
mouth— 

f* It was enough to win a lady*s heart 
With its bewitching smile.*' 


Onward came the moving inoun- 
tain— shaking the floor beneath his 
tread, filling a tithe of the room with 
his bulk, and blackening every object 
with his portentous shadow. 

1 was amazed — I was confounded 
—I was horrified. Not so Julia and 
her aunt, who, far from participating 
in my perturW emotions, got up 
f¥om their seats, smiled with a wel- 
coming nod, and requested him to sit 
down. 

Glad to see you, Mr Tims,' said 
Julia. 

** Glad to see you, Mr Tims," said 
her aunt. 

** Mr Tims!” Gracious heavens, 
and was tins the name of the mighty 
entrant Tims! Timsl Tims! — the 
thing was impossible. A man with 
such a name should be able to go into 

a nut-shell ; and here was one that 
the womb of a mountain could scarce- 
ly contain ! Had he been called Sir 
Bullion O'Dunder, Sir Theodosius 
M*Turk, Sir Uugantino Magnificus, 
Sir Blunderbuss Blarney, or some 
other high-sounding name, I should 
have been perfectly satisfied. But to 
be called Tims ! Upon my honour, I 
was shocked to hear it. The very first 
principles of unity were outraged, and 
the most atrocious discord substituted 
in their place. 

Mf Tims sat him down upon the 
great dbow-chair, for he was a friend, 
it seems, of the family — a miyhttf one 
assuredly ; but one whose acquaint- 
anceship they were all glad to court. 
The ladies, in truth, seemed mucli 
taken with his society. They put fifty 
questions to him about the play— the 
assembly— the sermon — marriages— 
deaths— christenings, and what not ; 
the whole of which be answered wiili 
surprising volubility. His tongue was 
the only active part about him, going 
as glibly as if he were ten stones, in- 
stead of thirty, and as if he were a 
Ttms in person' aa well as, in name. 
In a short time I fou&d total- 

ly neglected. Julia ceased to eye me, 
her aunt to address me, so completely 
were their thoughts occupied with the 
^an-Mountttin. 

In jwJit half an hour 1 began to 
feel,(^(^foundedly uncomforiable. 1 
was a cipher in the room ; and 
what wilEk/'tiie ai^Uing bulk of Mr 
Tims, the attention tfie ladies be- 
stowed upon him, and the neglect 
with which they treated mt, I sunk 
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ranriderably in my own estimation, scene of annoyance. It was ^ain. I 
In proportion as this feeling took pos« was no longer the "Hon"of the night, 
session of me, I experienced an invo- but a feeble star dwindled into shade 
iuntery respect for the stranger. I before the presence of a more glorious 
admired his intimate knowledge of luminary— the ladies ceased to wor- 
baJls, dresses, faux pm, marriages, ship at my Verted shrine. I ac- 
aiid gossip of all sorts— and still more cordingly got up, and, pretending it 
I admired his bulk. I have an in- was necessary that I should see some 
stinctive feeling of reverence towards person in the next street, abruptly 
Stout Gentlemen and, while con- left the room. Julia— I did not ex- 
trastiiig my own puny form with his, pect it — saw me to the door, shook 
I laboured under a deep consciousness hands with me> and said she hoped I 
of personal insignificance. From be- would return to supper when my 
ing five feet eight, I seemed to shrink business was finished. Sweet girl ! 
to five feet one ; from weighing ten was it possible she could prefer the 
stones, I suddenly fell to seven and a Man-Mountain to me f 
half ; while my portly rival sat oppo- Away I went into the open air. I 
site to me, measuring at least a foot had no business whatever to perform : 
twler than myself, and weighing good it was mere fudge ; and I resolved to 
thirty stones, jockey weight. If any go home as fast as I could, 
little fellow like me thinks of stand- But 1 did not go home. On the 
mg well with his mistress, let him contrary, I kept strolling about from 
never appear in her presence with street to street, sometimes thinking 
such a gentleman as Mr Tims. She upon Julia, sometimes upon Mr Tims, 
will despise him to a certainty; nor, Thenight was of the most melancholy 
though his soul be as large as Atlas or description — a cold, cloudy, windy, 
TenerifFe, will it compensate for the rainy December night. Not a soul 
paltry dimensions of his body. was upon the streets excepting a soli- 

What was to be done.^ Mlth the tary straggler, returning hither and 
ladies, it was plain, I could do no- thither from an evening sennon, or 
thing : with Mr Tims, it was equally an occasional watchman gliding past 
plain, I ought to do nothing— seeing with his lantern, like an incarnation 
that, however much he was the cause of the Will-o'-wisp. I strolled up 
of my uneasiness, he was at least the and down for half an hour, wrapped 
ittnocpnt cause, and therefore neither in an olive great-coat, and having a 
morally nor judicially amenable to green silk umbrella over my head. It 
punishment. His offence was uiipre- was well I chanced to be so well for- 
meditated; the reverse of what law- tified against the weather; for had it 
yers call malice prepense, and conse- been otherwise, I must have been 
quently not a penal one. It is all drenched to the skin. Where I went 
very well, however, to talk of morali- I know not, so deeply was my mind 
ty and legality. When a man's pas- wound up in its various melancholy 
sions arc up, his sense of justice is cogitations. This, however, I do know, 
asleep, and all idea of rectitude hid- that, after striking against sundry 
den in the blinded impulse of indig- lamp-posts, and overturning a few old 
nation. From respecting Mr Tims I women in my fils of absence, I found 
came to hate him ; and I vowed in- myself precisely at the point from 
ternally, that, rather than be annihi- which I set out, viz. at the door of 
lat^ by this enlarj^ed edition of Da- Julia's aunt's husband’s house. 

I.^olfld pitch him over I pauseil for a moment, uncertain 
the wimiliri ' Had I been a giant, I whether to enter, and, in the mean- 
am sure J would have done it on the time, turned my eyes lo the window, 
spot. The , giants of edd, it is well where, upon the white blind, I belield 
known, raised Pelion upon Ossa, in the enormous shadow of a huiiym 
tneir efibrts to scale the throne of being. My flesh crept with horror on 
heaven ; and tossed enormous moun- witnessing this apparition, for I knew 
tains at the godhead of Jupif^' him- it to be the shadow of the Man-Moun- 
self. Unfortunately fiwr tain — die dim reflection of Mr Tims, 

a tnoun^in, and 1 wiKi io giant. No other human being could cast such 

Under these drcumstonces, there a shade. Its proportions were magni- 
was no help for me but to march off, ficent, and filled up the #hole breadth 
and take myself away from such a of the window-screen; nay, the shoul- 
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dcrs shot away latterly beyond its nt- and her aunt were similarly occupied, 
most limits, and were lost in space, and I was more neglected than ever, 
having ap^iarentiy nothing whereon to I felt horribly annoyed. There was 
cast tlieir mighty image. On bchold<« a palpable injustice in the whole case, 
ing this vast shade, my mind was filU which to me was utterly unendurable ; 
ed with a thousand exalted thoughts, and my wrath boiled over in fierce but 
I was carried away in imagination to bootless vehemence. The subjects on 
the mountain solitudes of the earth, which the company conversed were va- 
I saw Mont Blanc lifting his wdiite, rious, but the staple theme was love, 
bald head, into cold immensity, and Mr Tims related some of his own 
flinging the gloom of his gigantic pre- love adventures, which were, doubt- 
sence over the whole sweep of the vale less, suffictentlv amusing, if wc may 
of Chamouni— that vale in which the judge by the shouts of laughter they 
master-mind of Coleridge composed the elicited from all the par ty— myself on- 
sublimest hymn ever sung, save by the ly excepted. 

inspired bards of Israel. I was car- Perhaps the reader mny think that 
Tied away to the far off South sea, there was something ludicrous in the 
wb^re, at sunset, the Peak of Teneriffe idea of such a man being in love. Not 
blackens the ocean for fifteen miles at all — the notion was sublime ; al- 
with his majestic shadow dilated upon most as sublime as his shadow — al- 
the waves. Then the snowy Chiinbo- most as overwhelming as liis person, 
razo cleaving the sky with nis wedge* Conceive the Man»Mountain playing 
like shoulders^ arose before me; and the am iable with a delicate young crea* 
the exalted summit of volcanic Coto- ture like Julia. Conceive him falling 
paxi — both glooming the Andes with on his knees before her — pressing her 
shade. Then Ida, and Findus, and delicate hand, and ** popping the ques- 
Olympus, were made visible to my spi- tion,” while his large round eyes shed 
rit. I beheld the fauns and satyrs tears of affection and suspense, and his 
bounding attd dancing in the shadows huge sides shook with emotion ! Con- 
of these classic mountains, while the ceive him enduring all the pangs of 
Grecian maids walked in beauty along love-sickness — never telling his love ; 
their sides, singing to their full-toned concealment, like a worm in the 
lyres, and perchance discoursing of bud, preying upon his damask cheek,'* 
love, screened from the noontide sun. while his hard-hearted mistress stood 
Then I flew away to the vales of Scot- disdainfully by, “ like pity on a roo- 
lahd — to Corrichoich, cooled by the nument, smiling at grief." Above all, 
black shade of Morven ; to the Great conceive him taking the lover s leap— 
Glen, where, at sunset and sunrise, say from Dunnetor Duncansby-liead, 
the image of Bennevis lies reflected where the rocks tower four hundred 
many a rood upon its surface, ami the feet above the Pen Hand Firth, and 
Loeby murmurs under a canopy of floundering in the waters like an enor- 
mountain cloud. inous whale ; the herring droals*hur- 

I paused at the door for sometime, rying away from his unwieldy gam- 
uncertain whether to enter ; at last my bols, as from the presence of the real 
mind was up, and I knocked, sea-born leviathan. Cacus in love was 

resolved to encounter the Man-Moun* not more grand, or the gigantic Poly- 
tain a second time, and, if possible, phemus, sighing at the feet of Gala- 
recover the lost glances of Julia. On tea, or infernal Pluto looking amiable 
entering the dining-room, 1 found an beside his ravished queen. Have you 
accession to the company in the per- seen an elephant jp love P If you have, 
son of our landlord, who sat opposite you may conceive what Mr Tims 
to Mr Timsj listening to some face- would be in that interesting situation, 
tiohs story which the latter gentleman Supper was brought in. It coii- 
scerned in the act of relating. He had sisteci of eggs, cold veal, bacon«ham, 
come home during my absence, and, and a Wclm rabbit. I must confess, 
like his wife and her niece, appeared that, perplexed as I was by aU the 
to by the eloquence and previous events of the evening, I felt 

hljitnottr of his stout friend. At least, a gratification at the present moment, 
judged, for he merely recognised in the anxiety to see how the Man- 
m^-|Hresence by a slight bow, and de- Mountain would comport himself at 
voted the whole of his attention to the table. 1 had beheld his person and 
owner of the mighty shadow* J ulia his shadow with equal admvatioD, and 
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1 doubted not that his powers of eating 
were on the same great scale as his 
other qualifications. — They were in« 
deed. Zounds, how he did eat! Milo 
of Crotona, who could kill an ox with 
a blow of his fist^ and devour it after- 
wards^ was nothing to him ; I felt as 
if he could consume a whole flock of 
oxen. He was a Cyclops, a Panta« 
gruel, a Gargantua ; his stomach re- 
sembled the sieve of the homicidal 
daughters of Danaus ; it was insatia- 
ble. Cold veal, eggs, bacon-ham, and 
Welsh rabbit, disappeared “ like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, and left not 
a wreck behind so thoroughly had 
nine- tenths of them taken up their 
abode in the bread basket (vide Jon 
Bee) of the Man-Mountain ; the re- 
maining tenth sufficed for the rest of 
the company, viz. Julia, her aunt, her 
aunt’s husband, and myself. 

Liquor was brought in, to wit, wine, 
brandy, whisky, and rum. I felt an 
intense curiosity to sec on which of 
the four Mr Tims w^ould fix his choice. 
He fixed upon brandy, and made a 

capacious tumbler of hot toddy. I did 
the same, and asked Julia to join me 
in taking a single glass — I ^vas fore- 
stalled by the an*Mountain. I then 
asked the lady of the house the same 

thing, but was forestalled by her hus- 
band. These repeated disappointments 
overwhelmed me with rage and des- 
pair ; and to add to my other pangs, 
the fiend of Jealousy, wreathed with 
snakes like the Fury Tisiphone, ap- 
leared before me — for I noticed Ju- 
ia and Mr Tims interchanging mu- 
tual glances, and blushing deeply 
when detected. The Man-Mountain 
wasf after all, a person of sensibility — 
a man of fine feelings — a reader doubt- 
less of the Sketch Book — subject to 
fits of melancholy, and very senti- 
mental. 

Meanwhile, the evening wearing 
on, the ladies retired, and Mr Tims, 
the landlord, and myself, were left to 
ourselves. This was the signal for a 
fresh assault upon the brandy-bottle. 
Another toabler was made— -then 
another — then a fourth. At this pe- 
riod .Tulia appeared at the door, and 
beckoned upon the landlord, who 
arose from table, saying he would re- 
join us immediately. Mr Tims and 
I were thus left alone, and so we con- 
tinued, for the landlord— -atrange to 
say — did not again appear. What be- 
came of him 1 know not. I supposed 
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he had gone to bed, and left his great 
friend and myself to pass the time as 
we were best able* 

We were now commencing our 
fifth tumbler, and 1 began to feel my 
whole spirit pervaded by tbe most 
delightful sensations. My heart beat 
quicker, my head sat more lightly 
tlian usual upon my shoulders ; and 
sounds like the distant bum of bees, 
or the music of the spheres, heard 
in echo afar off, floated around me. 
There was no bar between me and 
perfect happiness, but the Man- Moun- 
tain, who sat on tbe great elbow-lmair 
opposite, drinking his brandy-toddy, 
and occasionally humming an old song 
with the utmost indifierence. 

It was plain that be despised roe. 
While any of the others were present 
he was abundantly loquacious, but 
now he was as dumb as a fish — tip- 
pling in silence, and answering such 
questions as I put to him in abrupt 
monosyllables. The thing was in- 
tolerable, but I saw into it : Julia had 
played me false ; the '' Mountain” 
was the man of her choice, and I his 
despised and contemptible rival. 

These ideas passed rapidly through 
iny mind, anti were accompanied with 
myriads of others. I bethought me 
of every thing connected with Mr 
Tims — his love for Julia— his ele« 

{ fiiantine dimensions, and his shadow, 
uigc and imposing as the image of 
the moon against the orb of day, du- 
ring an eclipse. Then I was trans- 
ported away to the Arctic sea, where 
1 saw him floundering many a rood, 
hugest of those that swim the ocean 
stream.” Then he was a Kraken fisli, 
outspread like an island upon the 
deep : then a mighty black cloud af- 
frighting the mariners with its pre- 
sence : then a flying island, like that 
which greeted the bewildered eyes of 
Gulliver. At last he resumed his hu- 
man shape, and sat before me like 
** Andes, giant of the Western Star,” 
—tippling the jorum, and sighing 
deeply. 

Yes, he sighed profoundly, pas- 
sionately, teimcrly ; and the sighs 
came from his breast like blasts of 
wind from tbe cavern of Folus. By 
Jove, he was in love; in love with 
Julia! and 1 thought it high time to 
probe him to the quick. 

** Sir," said I, you must be con- 
■cious that you have no right to love 
Julia. You have no ri^t to put 
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your immense body between her and 
me. She is my betrothed bride, end 
mine slie shall be for ever.** 

1 have weighty reasooB for loving 
her,” replied Mr Tims. 

Were your reasons as weighty as 
your person, you thall not love her/* 
She be mine,'* responded he, 
with a deeply^drawn sign. You 
cannot, at least, prevent her image 
from being enshrined in my heart. 
No, Julia r even when thou descend-* 
est to the grave, thy remembrance will 
cautt thee to live in my imagination, 
and 1 shall thus write thine elegy 

1 cannot deem thee dead— like the per- 
fumes 

Arising from Judea's vanished shrines 
Thy voice still floats around me— nor 
can tombs 

A thousand, from my memory hide the 
lines 

Of beauty, on thine aspect which abode, 
Like streaks of sunshine pictured there 
by God. 

She ahall be mine," continued he in 
the same strain. Prose and verse 
shall woo her for my lady-love ; and 
she shall blush and hang her head in 
modest joy, even as the rose when 
listening to the music of her beloved 
bulbul beneath the stars of night/' 
These amorous effusions, and the 
tone of insufferable afiectation with 
which they were uttered, roused iny 
corruption to its utmost pitch, and I 
exclaimed aloud, Think not, thou 
revivification of FaUtalf— thou enlar- 
ged edition of Lambert — thou folio of 
humanity — thou Titan — thou Bria- 
reifc — thou Sphynx — thou Goliath of 


Gath, that I shall bend beneath thy 
ponderous insidencer* The Mountain 
was amszed at my courage: I was 
amazed at it myself; but what will 
not love, inspired by brandy, effect ? 

No/* continued I, seeing the im- 
pression my words had produced upon 
him, I despise thee, and defy thee, 
even as Hercules did AnUeus, as Samp- 
son did Harapba, as Orlando did Fer- 
ragus. ‘ Bulk without spirit vast,* I 
fear thee not — come on/* So saying, 
1 rushed onward to the Mountain, 
who arose from his seat to receive me. 
The following pass^e from the Ago- 
nistes of Milton wiU give some idea 
of our encounter. 

As with the force of winds and wafevi 

pent, 

M^hen mountains tremble, these two 
massy pilLars, 

With horrible convulsion to and fro. 

He tugged, he shook, till down they 
came, and drew 

The whole roof after dicm, with burst 
of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath.*’ 

Psha !” said Julia, blushing mo« 
destly, can't you let me go — Sweet 
Julia I t had got her in my arms. 

“But where/' said I, “is Mr Tims?” 

Mr who ?" said she. 

The Man-j\Iountain/* 

** Mr Tims ! — Man- Mountain !” 
resumed JuUa^ with unfeigned sur- 
prise. “ I Know of no such persons. 

How jocular you are to night— not to 
say how ill-bred, for you have been 
asleep for the last five minutes !'* 

Sweet — sweet .Tulia I” 

AMoukuN PVTllAQOREAN. 


SKETCHES OF ITALY ANZ> THE ITALIANS, WITH AEUABKS ON ANTIQUITIES 

AN1> FINE ARTS. 

{Continued,) 

XX. ARRIVAL IN ROUE. 

I ARRIVED in Rome on the fourth road?"— "The air is bad here^ Sig- 
of Januwy, a bright winter Sunday, nor! and the road is dangerous. A 
about noon. I had passed the night carriage was plundered the day before 
at Monte Rosi, three stages from the yesterday, in broad daylight, a few 
metropolis. Near Baccano, I percei- hundred paces lienee." — Go on."— 
ved that thecaniage was bounding and “ Look, Signor I there hang the arms 
rattling over a stony road. What of a criminal, on each side the road ; 
is that?" 1 called out to die vetturino. farther on, another pair ; and yester- 
" An antiquity. Signor ! — the remains day we passed three or four pairs in 
of Rie Via Cassia."—*^ And why do the dark." Looking through we car- 
y4m drive so fast over this jolting riage windoW; 1 beheld we wasted 
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flesh and protruding bones of human me in the distant hollow ; and, as the 
arms nailed upon lofty poles. A young devious and now descending road 
priest, who was mssing by, crossed wound between the hills, I gradually 
himself under each pole. What is distinguished the glossy cupolas and 
that priest about 1 enquired of the timesstained walls ; the pines and cy- 
vetturino. ** He is praying for the presses ; the white villas embosomed 
souls of the murdered, who deported in dark green foliage; the yellow 
this life without confession, and with- stream ; the crosses, arches, obelisks, 
out the last unction." — And why not and columns of the “ Eternal City.” 
rather for the souls of the assassins?"'— Approaching the Porta del Popolo, 
“ They repented and confessed before I met a number of well-dressed pedes- 
death, and were saved.*' Farther on trians. The Corso was crowded with 
I saw the priest kneel down upon a the gay world, many of whom gazed 
stone with gestures of deep humility : with curious eyes into my vehicle, in 
the vetturino anticipated my enquiry a corner of which I endeavoured to 
by saying, On that stone. Signor ! conceal my dusty garments and my- 
sat St Ignatius when the holy virgin self. The first antique building 1 dis- 
a])peared to him.” covered within the walls, was the front 

During the last stage, I quitted my of the Basilica Antonina, behind which 
vehicle to obtain a better first view of my luggage was examined. And now. 
Home than a carriage window could while the idlers gazed, and begging 
afford me. At every step the cam- hands surrounded me, the Facchine 
pagna became more arid, the surround- began to contend for my luggage, va- 
ing landscape more naked and dcso- lets de place pres<»nted the cards of 
late ; and a few pallid beggars alone various hotels ; and, ere long, I wai 
announced a contiguous metropolis. welcomed by a German landlord in 

The road was here a gentle acclivi- the Via Condotti, and cordially greet* 
ty ; the vetturino gave me a sign ; ed by an old friend and countrj^an 
suddenly I saw Home expanded before on the staircase. 

XXI. HOMAN TESTIVALS IN AUGUST. 

The illuminations and fireworks in promenade when I arrived there. The 
the Mausoleum of Augustus com- dry portion of the piazza was covered 
mnice on the first Sunday after the W'ith booths and spectators ; the sur- 
festival of St Peter, and continue every rounding windows, and the broad steps 
Sunday evening until the end of Au- of the church of St Agnes, were occu- 
gnst. On the last four Sundays, the pied with gazers ; and every eye was 
Piazza Navona is inundated, and on fixed upon the lake, which was crowd- 
each Monday following, the bull-fights ed with numerous groups in vehicles 

take place in the Mausoleum of Au- of every class, from the state-coach to 
gustus. The Homans call the fire- the hay-cart, besides equestrians, led- 
works Fochetti ; the inundation is horses, and donkies innumerable. In 
termed II Lago di Piazza Navona ; or out of this dirty puddle, the com- 
tlie fights with oxen, bulk., and buf- pany ride and drive round the piazza 
faloes, are called Giostre di giovenchi, until sunset ; the horses neigh with 
tori, e buffoli. delight in this cooling foot bath, and 

1 went to view the piazza Navona the scene is varied and enlivened by 
about five in the afternoon. In the the festive attire of the more opulent 
centre of this nearly oval piazza is a peasants and farmers, who bring their 
large fountain, adorned with an obe- families in large hay- waggons to par- 
lisk and four reclining colossal figures, take of this illustrious r^reshment in 
which personify the four principal ri- the company of princes and nobles, 
vers in the world, and were designed Such is this festive inundation. In 
by Bernini. The water streams abun- which some worshippers of the antique 
dantly from the urns of these river- see the relics of a Roman Naumachia. 
go'ls, until a third of the piazza, which For this motley scene the Corso is de- 
inclines towards the fountain, Is about serted, and not a soul remains on Mon- 
two feet deep in water. Each Mon- tc Pincio, except perhaps some hypo- 
day morning the water is drawn cbondriacal Englishman, 
and the place remains dry during the Soon as the darkness permits, the 
week. It was the hour of the evening lamps are lighted in the Mausoleum 
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of Augustus. This undent structure 
is in an obscure street, leading out of 
the Corse, near the Porto del Popolo, 
and is surrounded nvith houses and 
stables, which are however overtopped 
by the amphitheatre on the roof. The 
arena within is circular, of moderate 
extent, and surrounded by a strong 
parapet, from which rise four rows of 
stone seats in the antique form. Above 
is a circle of modern theatre boxes, 
surmounted by an open gallery and 
iron railing. The transition from a 
dark and narrow street to this amphi- 
theatre, crowded with well-dressed 
people and brilliantly illuminated, is 
very striking. Numerous chandeliers, 
talltapers,and coloured lamps, dilfused 
light and splendour, and almost ob- 
scured the stars in the dark blue at- 
mosphere, which hung over the daz- 
zling circle like a cupola. Two or- 
chestras relieved each other ; the one 
playing marches on Turkish instru- 
ments, the other performing sympho- 
nies and overtures. All the lights 
were now gradually extinguished, the 
exoni quitted the arena for the scats 
around it, and the well-filled amphi- 
theatre assumed a classical and impo- 
sing aspect. The fireworks then com- 
menced with wheels; after which, 
golden fountains threw up their streams 
of radiance from the surface of the 
arena ; then stars of green and red 
flame glided through the darkness, 

and the exhibition closed with the 
crown and key of St Peter. The spec- 
tators appeared dissatisfied with the 
fireworks of this evening ; and I was 
informed that the preceding exhibition 
had greatly surpassed them. It repre- 
sented a Chinese city adorned with 
golden bells, sun, moon, and stars. 

On the following day I witnessed, 
in the same theatre, a bull fight, which, 
however, did not realize my expecta- 
tions. It was a mere torturing of ani- 
mals, which excited no dramatic inte- 
rest, because the struggle was com- 
pulmry with one party, and devoid of 
all darker to the other. The Giostra 
beg^ at the hour of two-and- twenty, 
and oantioued two hours, or until the 
Ave IliKU. When I entered the am- 
phiilli^M, it was crowded with spec- 
resounding with Janissary 
Four giostratori, young, well- 
mi^ and powerful men, and usually 
butchers, were pacing up 
iMdiiirint the arena. They wore tight 
mbiiy^white lineo^ with red scarfs 
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round their waists, and each carried a 
short stick and piece of red cloth in his 
hand. In die centre of the arena stood 
several tall casks, and a stufiPed figure, 
suspended from a cord, and resembling 
the combatants in garb and size, hung 
a little above the ground. I perceived 
also several apertures in the arena, co- 
vered with loose boards, from which 
puppets were occasionally protruded 
during the combats. A trumpet blast 
announced the opening of the Giostra. 
The combatants made their obeisance 
to the spectators, and took their posi- 
tions in a half-circle near the parapet. 
▲, door in the wall was now thrown 
men, and a large white ox, of the 
Campagna breed, with long and wide- 
ly spreading horns, rushed into the 
arena. Previously goaded almost to 
madness in the stable, he looked wild- 
ly around him, then darted forward, 
and vented his fury upon the empty 
casks, the hanging puppet, and the 
stuffed figures, wmch were thrust at 
him through the apertures already 
described. When lie was somewhat 
wearied with this exercise, the gios- 
tratori advanced towards him, holding 
out the red clotlis, the sight of which 
enraged and roused the animal to new 
efforts, and he assaulted his torment- 
ors, who easily evaded his attacks ; or, 
when closely pressed, vaulted lightly 
over the parapet. After a dozen ex- 
periments of this nature, the wearied 
ox discontinued his efforts, and even 
endeavoured to avoid his pursuers. A 
running noose was then thrown over 
his horns, and he was dragged from 
the arena, which he would doubtless 
have gladly quitted, had not the sight 
of his prison reminded him of the 
goading torture which roused bis peace- 
ful nature into warlike ferocity. 

A buflalo succeeded him, but soon 
gave up the struggle, and was follow, 
ed by an ox with only one horn, who, 
however, proved his mettle by driving 
all his opponents out of the arena. 
They sougiit safety beyond the para- 
pet, and the enragtd animal butted 
furiously against thq stone wall. Two 
bulls, one a buffalo,' and the other of 
the Campagna race, next made their 
appearance. They were magnificent 
creatures, and so wild, that the four 
giostratori did not hazard the encoun- 
ter. Two butcher’s dogs, of large 
size, were let loose. Thi^ flew at the 
bulls, fastened, after brief contention, 
upon their ears, and were dragged 
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round the arena until the bellowini; 
animals ^vere brought to a stand by 
fatigue and torture. The fire and cou- 
rage of these four-footed combatants 
were loudly cheered, but the human 
champions were more frequently hiss- 
ed than applauded. The people, how- 
ever, took a lively interest in the scene ; 
and, after any instance of unusual 


daring, handed wine and refreshments 
into the arena. The most interesting 
feature of these exhibitions is their 
gymnastic character. The grouping 
of the combatants wmuld have supplied 
models to a sculptor, so finely deve- 
loped, so classical and picturesque, 
were the figures, attitudes, and ges- 
tures of the handsome glostratori. 


XXII. THE GAME OF THE PIG. 


The most ludicrous of all burlesques 
upon animal combats, is the Giaco al 
ForcOj or Game of the Pig, which I 
saw performed in one of the piazzas of 
Tivoli. Observing a crowd of people 
attracted by some scene, whicn pP6- 
voked an incessant uproar of laughter 
and applause, I appro iclied, and dis- 
covcr<?cl within the circle a pig gaudi- 
ly painted, adorned with ribbons, and 
with a bell suspended from his neck. 
The object of the game was to chase 
the pig, to seize and retain possession 
of him, an undertaking of no small 
difficulty to )iis pursuers, who could 
neither walk nor see, being enclosed in 
narrow sacks of thick cloth, which 
were lied over their heads in large 
folds, forming a cushion to intercept 
the heavy blows to which they were 

exposed in the course of the struggle. 
Thus strangely muffled, but at liberty 
to use their arms, for which two holes 
arc cut in the sack, and provided with 
sticks, tliey stand in a circle, at some 

distance from each other, and wait un- 
til the pig is let loose among>t them. 
Soon as the small bell announces his 
presence, the hunters endeavour to ap- 
proach him, but, being unable to walk. 


they are obliged to jump forward with 
their feet joined; of course, the least 
shock makes them totter, and, in their 
endeavours to prevent each other from 
gaining the prize, they often stumble 
and roll together over the arena, while 
the grumbling animal, terrihed by the 
stunning bravos of the people, jumps 
over his fallen enemies, gallops in all 
directions, grunting and ringing his 
bell, tries to escape through the crowd, 
and is driven back into the inner cir- 
cle by the hooting and hissing of the 
spectators. The helpless combatants, 
guided by the bell, again hop after 

their game ; and, when aiming blows 
at the unfortunate bell ringer, cither 
strike each other, or, fighting with the 
air, tumble with the vain efibrt, regdn 
their feet with slow and ludicrous 

struggles, resume tlie chase, and ffill 
together in a heap, with the pig in the 
middle. The animal becomes tlie prize 
of any one who can seize and hold 
him, and the conqueror, satisfied wiih 
t)ic honour of the victory, usually in- 
vites all his competitors, and the 
judges of the combat, to a repast, of 
which the captured pig is the cliicf or- 
nament. 


XXIIl. RArrAEI-LE AND THE VATICAN. 


Modern Kiirope is indeed indebt- 
ed to the resolute and vehement Pope 
Julius II. for the most distinguished 
masterpieces in painting ; and it was 
truly fortunate f(>r the arts that this 
enterprising pontiff possessed an eye 
so accurate for the essential in paint- 
ing, that no sophistries of the courti- 
ers and painters of the day could 
bl ind his j udgmeitt. Disdaining mere 
profession and common-place, he 
quickly discovered real talent, ac- 
knowledged, and employed it. 

The most celebrated artists of the 
time had already painted in the saloons 
of the Vatican a number of mask- like 
figures, against which, according to 
VoL. XXV. 


the unsound theories of the painters, 
no objection could be urged ; when 
Bramante introduced Llufflielle, then a 
youth of seventeen, and obtained for 
him permission from Julius to try his 
strength on the walls of a saloon. Tiic 
older masters laughed contemptuous- 
ly, and ridiculed the idea of employ- 
ing an inexperienced boy ; but the 
high-minded youth, regardless of their 
sneers, steadily pursued his object. 
His tine imagination readily suggest- 
ed designs, suited to the walls of ilie 
apartment, for the four celebrated 
pictures called, Theology, Philosophy, 
Poesy, and Justice. While still glpw- 
ing with his conception, he began to 
20 
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sketch the '^Theology;" and before 
the “ Philosophy /' better known as 
the School of Athens,” was finished. 
Pope Julius was so delip;hted with the 
truth and beauty of this fine cornpo* 
sition, that he immediately ordered all 
the works of the artists previously 
employed to be removed, and deter- 
mined that no one but the boy-painter 
should decorate the walls of the Vati- 
can. The older painters complained 
bitterly of the tyranny and folly of 
this proceeding ; but their own time 
and posterity have fully justified the 
peremptory decision. 

The Theology” is a religious al- 
legory, in which the most distinguish- 
ed personages of the Old and New 
Testaments are appropriately introdu- 
ced. The principal figures are drawn 
with wonderful accuracy of outline ; 
the four great teachers of the church 
stand out from the lower ground with 
astonishing truth and power; and 
there is a reality and variety in all the 
heads, which evince the lively and in- 
exhaustible imagination of tlie youth- 
ful artist. 

The most attractive of all the works 
of Kaffaelle is the ‘'School of Atl\ens.” 
Ilow full of that nature which the 
artist loved ! — aii<l what an air of 
cheerfulness and harmony pervades 
every group, although the collective 
design of this picture is a dispute on 
the comparative merits of the IVripa- 
tetic and Platonic schools, as may be 

inferred from the triumphant air of 
Aristotle and his adherents, and the 
apparent conviction of their opponents. 
'J’liivS interpretation of the flesign ex- 
plains also the absence of Epicurus 

and Ztno, with their respective dis- 
ciples. What masterly heads are those 
of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Archimedes, or rather Uratnante, 
and the young Duke of Mantua ! The 
head of Archimedes, especially, a- 
bounds with intellectual acuteness and 
deep thought. The group of four 
young men around him is indescri- 
bably beautiful ; and the^efive figures 
form a delightful picture of a master 
and his scljolars. One of them is 
studying ; another comprehends ; the 
third has mastered the subject ; and 
the fourth looks elated, and desirous 
to impart to others the knowledge he 
has gained. 

. The “ Parnassus*' Is a spiritual pic- 
of poesy. The fine genius of 
in high excitement, is over« 


flowing in spontaneous verse. Apollo, 
whose eyes arc radiant with beauty, 
is wrapt in ecstatic visions. The 
Muses, Laura, Sappho, and the best 
poets, excepting tbe dramatic, are in- 
troduced. 

The painting called “ Justice” con- 
sists of three admirable allegorical 
figures : Wisdom in the centre, sup- 
ported by Strength on the right hand, 
by Moderation on the left. This saloon 
was the first attempt of the young 
painter in Rome; and in the multi- 
tude and grandeur of the figures which 
adorn its walls, it surpasses all the 
others. In the other saloons, however, 
the genius of Raffacllo takes a bolder 
flight. Here are his Ileliodorus ; the 
Miracle of the Alass ; the Conflagra- 
tion of the Borgo ; Leo IV. swearing 
on the Gospel ; the Battle of Con- 
stantine ; with others of minor excel- 
lence, in which the assistance of Raf- 
faelle’s pupils is discernible. His 
Ueliodorus is perhaps the flnest of all 
modern allegories. Tbe group of 
Angels, with the prostrate I Icliodoriis, 

belong to the best and highest of his 
conceptions ; and arc so perfectly na- 
tural in figure, mien, and gesture, 
that th<* painter must have borrowed 
thorn from Homan life in vehement 
and fiery action ; while the angel on 
horsobark, although certainly sorne- 
whnt extravagant iii a church, presents 
a magnificint imago of irresistible 
power and rapidity. The gioup of 
lovely females near the Pope yields 
an effective contrast ; and .lulius i.s 
gazing on tbe scene of retribution 
with an air of dignified grafcifienlion. 
Tlic assistance of Raftaelle's pupils is 
obvious in the accessaries ; neverthe- 
less, this picture is one of his best 
compositions. It was painted soon 
after the expulsion of the French army 
from Italy, and the allusion to their 
unhallowed rapacity and subsequent 
reverses must have greatly dcHghtwl 
the Romans. 

The Aliracleof the Alass,” which 
surpasses most of Raffaelle's pictures 
in colouring and finish, is remarkable 
for variety of character and unity of 
exprpRsion in the different heads, most 
of which are portraits. Every coun- 
tenance is expressive of lively faith 
and astoni<^hment. Pope Julius, and 
the no longer doubting priest, are 
masterly figures. 

The “ Conflagration of the Borgo,** 

another miracle, deservedly cele- 
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brated for the beauty and fine egres- 
sion of the terrified women and un- 
conscious children; but the subject 
was suited to Corep:gio or Titian, 
rather than RafFaellc : indeed^uiiracles 
should never he painted ; they are the 
poet's province. 

In the fine picture of Leo IV. 
swearing on the Gospel/' the principal 
figure is the best. lS>vcr were a good 
conscience, and an exalted character, 
more finely expressed ; and how ad- 
mirably effective is the appealing look 
towards heaven! There are several 
masterly heads in the group of Cardi- 
nals, and the various expressions of 
high intelligence, of astoniHlimeiit, 
attention and resignation, blended 
with deep and universal sympathy, 
prove the inexhaustible fertility of the 
painter's fancy. 

I’lie Battle of Constantine and 
Maxentius” is one of the best of Raf- 
faclle's compositions ; the arrangement 
is admirable, the various groups form 
a magnificent whole, and the princi- 
pal figures are finely prominent, and 
full of life and truth. In the features 
of Constantine, the gratification of 
victory is bleiuLd with the angry flush 
and excitement of battle. 'I'hc head 
of Maxentius, attributed by some to 
Julio Romano, reveals the cruel and 
miserable tyrant, yielding to despair 
and destruction. The masses are loo 
iimcb crowdeci, and the retreat of the* 
defeated army is too unresisting and 
cowardly ; but, in true and eftectivc 
drawing of the piincipal figures, this 
battle surpasses all otlieis. 

Ill front of the saloons arc the open 
arcades, called the Loggie, which arc 
decorated with numerous small paint- 
ings from the Old Testanienl, and 
some from the New. A few of these 
were painted by BafiUcUe ; but the 

majority, and all the Arabesques, were 
copied by pupils from his designs. 
JVlnny of these subjects abound with 
beauty and expression ; they are, in- 
dei'd, the gcuiiiiie school of Uafltielle ; 

and when 1 walk llirougli the arcades, 
I love to picture to myself the hea- 
venly painter, surrounded by liis great- 
er and lesser pupils, and to trace the 
various styles and degrees of ability in 
the execution of these admirable de- 
signs. 

(krtainly Raflaellc, if any man, was 
born a painter. ,• Ilia designs were tbc 
reflex of his exquisite perception of 

the beautiful; and all his figures. 


although infinitely varied, possess a 
eculiar and characteristic charm, 
lichcl- Angelo surpassed all modern 
painters in the sublimity of his con- 
ceptions, and in the accurate drawing 
of naked figures ; but he had little 
feeling for beauty of form ; his fi- 
gures, with some exceptions, are poor 
and ignoble ; and he wanted a paint- 
er's eye and hand for colouring 
while Kaflaclle, all heart and feeling, 
was a living fountain of grace atid 

beauty. As much of the naked as 
%vas visible in the costume of his time, 
he conveyed with life and accuracy, 
lie had little knowledge of the magic 
powers of cbiaro-scufo, and his co- 
louring was in general too superficial; 
but many of his heads are equal to 
tliosc of Titian in high finish and 
depth of colour ; which proves that, 
however eminent painters may vary 
in mr/}?7/er, they will always resemble 
each other in their best 

His fault is the universal introduc- 
tion of the graceful and pleasing, even 
when out of place. He surpassed all 
other painters in his delineation of the 
beautiful in form and feature, but he 
appeared to want the power of pour- 
tray ing malignant expression. His 
Attila ami Hcliodorus, his unimport- 
ant and accessary figures, and even his 
murderers in the “ Massacre of the 
Infants/* have, in various degrees, a 
liciu*v(>lent and prepossessing expres- 
sion ; frfim which some acute obser- 
vers have inferred, that his impassion- 
ed admiration of the beautiful and 
graceful had generated a fixed habit, 
or mannerism, beyond his control. 

It is impossible to gaze upon the 
grace and dignity of his numerous 
figures in the Vatican without a con- 
viction that he was in the habit of 
frequent and familiar intercourse with 

the most distinguished men of his 
time. What graceful folding of the 
draperies, and what true nobility of 
look and attitude, in his philoso}>hers 
and ajiostles ! How beautiful his 
I>aura, Sappho, and the three Graces 
near Apollo in his Parnasms ! And 
then the children in his Conflagra- 
tion of the Borgo what helpless 
innocence of look and attitude ! what 
utter unconsciousness of danger ! 

The great number of paintings ac- 
complished by Raffaelle in so short a 
life is a reasonable subject of wonder ; 
especially when the philosophical depth 
and feeling of many of his designs, and 
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the labour of so much execution and 
hipli finish, are duly considered. 

The only and beloved child of a 
painter, he was from infancy sur* 
rounded with images and associations 
of tine art ; and, during an early in- 
tercourse with the world, his beauti- 
ful and plastic mind observed and 
made its own a multitude of forms, 
attitudes, and gestures, in the deli- 
neation of which, by incessant and so- 
litary effort, he attained wondrous fa- 
cility and power. Thus exercising at 
once his eye, his liand, and his ima- 
gination, his fine genius expanded in 
early life to almost the full extent of 
its capacity ; and the divine painter, 
while yet a hoy, accoinplisheil works 
wliich immeasurably surpassed all 
other existing pictures. The peculiar 
power in which he excelled all other 
artists, was that inexhnustihL* facility 
of invention, which supplied for any 
required purpose, forms and attitudes 
founded in life and truth. lienee the 
extraordinary number and general ex- 
cellence of his paintings. That highest 
object of art, the human figure , to 
which so many able men liave vainly 
devoted their lives, was no effort to 
llaffacdlc ; it was indeed the lightest, 
the most familiar, of liis aehieveincnts. 

J have conceded to Pope Julius the 
merit of detecting and fostering tlic 
fine genius of IVaflaellc ; on the other 
hand, however, it was unfortunate for 
posterity that this tluological autocrat 

imprisomd the highly-gifted artist in 
the V'atican, and chained dovrn to sub- 
jects principally connected with Ho- 
misli supremacy, that mind which 
would have taken nobler flights if left 
to its own mounting impulses. The 
true element of mastcr-niinds is free- 
dom of action ; and whoever wishes to 
assist the progress of native genius, 
should, before all things, leave it un« 
fettered. 

If we except his portraits and theo- 
logical subjects, the only extensive 
work of llafiaellc is the History of 

XXV. THE RAFrAELr.Ji 

I^AST week, during a solemn bene- 
diction in the church of San (Giovanni 
in I.ateraiJO, the liafiaelle Tapestries, 
about twenty in number, were hung 
out to grace the festival. They repre- 
sent scenes frdm the life of Jesus and 
the Acts of tliR Apostles. The car- 
toons for these tapestries were painted 


Psyche*' in the Farnesina ; and these 
designs, some admirable figures ex- 
cepted, arc bv no means in his best 
Style ; nor will his gods and goddesses 
bear any comparison with the antique. 
It must be admitted, however, in jus- 
tification, that he borrowed the sub- 
ject from the clever tale of Apuleius, 
and that the whole series were but a 
painter’s scherzo, rexrre'^enting a co- 
quettish woman, who is determined 
to have no liandsome daughter-in-law, 
and is at last compelled to submit. 
Besides his beautiful Galatiea, whose 
innocent features expreSsS all tlic ini- 
]>assioned tenderness of first love, 
there arc several of his pictures in 
the saloons which belong not to church 
history; but even in these he was 
compelled by tlic patron, and the lo- 
cality, to give a sanctimonious aspect 
to his figures, which made even Vasari 
regard his Plato and Aristotle in the 
“ School of Athens,'* as St Peter and 
St Paul ; and they were actually cmi- 
graved by some ignorant artist with 
yloru’fi, A fcimilar restraint pervades 
ill some degree his Parnassus, whicli 
tvould have a W’idijy different and 
more poetical design had it been paint- 
ed in llic ganhn bJoon of Ario&lo. 

In consequence of the long-endu- 
ring lestraiiit imposed upon Hafficlle 
by cliurch patronage, hi. subliiue 
powers have xielded little in com*, 
parison with tlieir capaliilities. In a 
biate of tree- agency, his poetical and 
cultivated mind would have natural iy 
prompted him toillm'.ratc the n^u^t 
itnpashioiud and striking iiKii'.cnth in 
profane history ; and that his fine 
genius would have been more per- 
fectly devciopctl in subjects of this 
nature, those will readily believe, who 
have imagination enough to transfer 
the magnificent females in his “ ]\Ias- 
sacre of the Infants,*' his fine Sibyls 
in the Church alia Pace, and some of 
his Madonnas, to scenes in the lives 
of Sophoiiisba, Cleopatra, and (’or- 
nclia, or in the hisiory of Coriolanus. 

TAPESTRIES IN 1780. 

by Haffaelle, a few years before his 
death, at the request of I^eo X., and 
they were embroidered in Flanders 
under the superintendence of two of 
his best F'lcmibh pupils. 

Many of these designs exhibit ex- 
cellence and beauty of a distinguished 

order. On some of them the painter 
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lias cviilciJtly brstowed littlii pains ; 
but even in tlic?e, single riguns of 
great beauty are discoverable. I jmit- 
etl to subjects which would be effec- 
tive in tapestry, the great artist could 
not introduce lliosc refined delicacies 
of character and expression, the eflfict 
of which is so decisive ; and probably, 
because the importance of these de- 
signs w'as undervalued ; or possibly, 
by some unpardonable negligence, the 
originiil drawings were left in Flanders. 

^J’be best of tlicsc tapestries arc the 
]\Iassacre of the Infants ; llie Jlcsur- 
roction ; the Donation of the Keys ; 
the attempted Sacritiee to St Paul ; 
St Paul in tlic Areopagus ; St Peter 
Healing liie I.ame ; liie Jllind Sorcer- 
er ; the Draught of Fishes. The life 
and ehaiMcter which flasli tnit of the 
(•^■arsc material, are truly wonderful, 
'i'liey real li the heart of every behold- 
er, and it istruljy gratifying to observe 
the devotional ieeiin;:; which aniniales 
till' spe.dv'ing features of the Itomai.s, 

as tb( y stand in groups before these 
1 i])estrits, and point out to eiich other 
tlu'ir various beauties. 

Haflaelle’s ** Mas'sacre of the Tnno- 
( . nts” makes every otlu r design on 

this subject insignificant and tame. 
1 beheld scveralheautiful women sled- 
ding tears as they gazed upon the af- 
feetnig groups in this wondrous ]»ie- 
tun* ; so natural and so heart-rending 
is the expression of inhint innocence 
and unconsciousness ; so appalling are 


the roused energies of maternal afiec* 
tiun. One inotlicr is running with 
outstretched arms and streaming hair; 
another sits weeping over her mur- 
dered infant ; a third is furiously con- 
tending with the murderer, while her 
infant clings to her. The beauty of 
these moihers is more than human, 
and there is an inexhaustible charm in 
tile finely blended and stirring action 
of this composition, which covers three 
large tapestries. 

.St Peter healing the Lame, the Sa- 
crifice to St Paul, and the Donation of 
the Keys, are all master- pioct-s : the 

figures admirable and full of nature ; 
the grouping perfect. 

I’Jie design of the Kesurrection is 
highly imaginative. The guards arc 
flying in tenor as from a sjiectre. The 
commander with a spear, whose native 
courage is visible through his appre- 
liLiihioiiK ; the soldier clinging to him 
in teiror ; another, with upraised arms 
and skidd ; and a third, who is run- 
ning away, arc all mas^terly ; while the 
three Marys in the distance complete 
the stirring harmony of the whole. 

It is impossible, however, to do 
critical justice to these fine tapestries, 
except when standing before them; 
and even thoi, tl;e critic must be 
well acquainted with the peculiarities 
of llallkt'hc, and know how to make al- 
lowance for the deficiencies of the 
coarse and inadequate material. 


THE TWO EiUXLlES. 

VVF.r.i. ! this is sufficiently tanta- vereux, ami we shall give its purport 


lizing,” exclaimed young Harry Pon* 
.«onby, as he sat at his solitary break- 
fijst, sipping a cup of very indifferent 
tea, and p/crusing a letter which had 
just been brought liim. “ Now, here 
liavc I been for this moiitli past, think- 
ing, dreaming, and talking of nothing 
else than my expected meeting with 
my dear little Emily ; and at the very 
moment I am going to set off post on 
this delightful errand, comes this con* 
founded letter, to quash all my hopes ! 
— Deuce take me if I go at all,*' said 
the impatient youth, tossing the un- 
welcome epistle from him to the fur- 
thest corner of the room. 

The letter which called forth this 
burst of impatience from the youthful 
lover, was from his guardian, Mr De- 


ill his own words, as follows— Dear 
Harry, we are njoiced to hear of your 
success at Cambridge, and at the near 
prospect of seeing you here. Had 
your little mistress been with us at 
present, we should no doubt have had 
mighty preparations for your recep- 
tion at Stokely,' and you might have 
had the satisfaction of throwing your- 
self and your laurels at the young 
lady's feet in the true heroic style. 
But joking apart, my dear Harry, 
though sorry for your disappointment, 
I think it may be just as well that my 
ward and you should not be thrown 
together until the childish imprcssionci 
received when you were last here shall 
have undergone the test of time, and 
till tlie influence of society, and the 
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attractions of others may have had 
free scope to act upon the unfettered 
hearts of both. 

You no doubt thought me a surly 
fellow^ when I forbade all childish 
promises ; but you may live to thank 
me for iny obduracy, and mean time 
you must console yourself as best you 
can, or if much at a loss, may prac* 
tise pretty speeches at the expense of 
my Emily, who, though not perhaps 
BO gay as her lively cousin, is very 
much what her father could wish her 
to be ; and who, together with Mis 
Betty and myself, will be delighted to 
see you at Stokely Triory," &c. &c. 

“ Well ! perhaps IMr Devereux was 
right, and I w^as wrong after all/' said 
Poiisouby, as after another perusal, 
he crumpled the letter into his pocket, 
and threw himself into the carriage 
which had been iti waiting for some 
time. “ But unfortunately the pro- 
mise was given bilbre I was aw’are of 
his intentions, or at loa^jt lx fore I had 
done more than half suspect them. 
And now, what if Emily should have 
grown up coarse !— but surely that is 
impossible ; — she was pretty and .so 
playful. — Let me see, it is just five 
years since I saw her last — she was 
then but thirteen ; and now she is 
eighteen— what a charming age !’* — 
and in contemplation of that golden 
age, and on tlie change which five 
Years must have madt* upon his Emi- 
ly j—the hours lolled on, and so did 
the carriage until he arrivid atMoke- 
ly Priory. 

It was a bitter sharp evening in the 

end of February ; the ground w as 
covered with snow, and the sound o£ 
the carriage wheels was scarcely to 
he heard as it swept round the circle, 
and Slopped at the dour of his guard- 
ian s mansion. 

Pomonby was one of those youths 
who delight in surprises, uml who love 
to throw the whole precise arrange- 
ments of a cjjuiet family into confusion. 
He congratulated himself, therefore, 
that no <mc appeared at the door to 
receive him, except the old butler, a 
favourite domestic of the family, and 
was Still better pleased, when old John 
assured him, that he might, if de- 
sirous of so doing, steal upon the fa- 
mily quite imawares ; for,” abided 
he^ /'master always makes Miss Emi- 
ly aing to him after dinner until the 
come, while he sits listening 
with his eyes shut in one arm-chair, 
and Mrs Betty is sleeping in t’ot^r ; 


so if you go ill by the anteroom, sir, 
you may hear Miss Emily sing, and 
she be never the wiser ; but you know, 
sir, it’s not ^our Miss— I mean, sir, 
that it*B t’other Miss Emily, master's 
daughter, that's at home now’.” — “ I 
kuow^, 1 know, John ; 1 shall be very 
happy to see Miss Devereux, and to 
make accmaintance with her.” — So 
saying, Ilarry slept lightly up the 
staircase, and softly opening the doar 
of the apartment which led to the 
drawing- room, he stopped for a mo- 
ment, lest the noise of footsteps 
should arrest the sweet sounds w’hicli 
met his car from thence. Oh, what a 
voice was that ! so soft, so full, so 
swTet 1 — but it W'as not /ti& Emily 
who sang, and a pang of disappoint- 
ment thrilled through his breast. 

Harry was passionately fond of mu- 
sic, fiiui he stood chained to the ispot, 
driuwtg in the rich melody wdiich 
seemed formed to penetrate Ids soul. 
The air was one ne w’cll knew, 
wras a beautiful French air from the 
opera of .Toconde — “ Dans un delirc 
extreme.” There was something in 
the tLiidomess with which the words 

Et i'ori revieut toujoiirs, tuu jours, 

A ses premieres amours !” 

were breathed, which thrilled through 
liis heart. Had it been //Av Emily who 
sung, what a moiiiint oi* delight would 
this have been ! But he had no time to 
sigh or to think about the matter, for 
old .lohii entered the room with 
candles, and ut this iiiomeiit an ex- 
clamation of sui prise, and, as Ilarry 
fancied, of pleasure, escaped the lips 
of the lovely .songstress — for lovely 
bho indeed a])pean.d, as bhe started 
from the instrument, her cheek suf- 
fusrd with tho brightest blushes, 
while she hastily extended, and as 
hastily drew back, the prettiest little 
hand in the world. Fapa, it is Mr 
Pon.sonby,'' raid Emily, “ and I have 
almost introduced myself to him.” 
Mr Devereux rose to welcome Harry, 
and complete the introduction, wdiile 
Mrs Betty rubbed her eyes, and, put- 
ting on her spectacles, exclaimed. 
Bless me ! Master Harry ! — it sure- 
ly can't be why, he is a finer man 
than his father was, and that I 
thought hardly possible.”—'* Do spare 
my blushes, dear Mrs Elizabeth,” 

said Ponsonby, grasping the old lady's 
hand with much kindness ; ^'you know 
I was always a modest youth, and 1 
would not nave ray fair cousin think 
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me otherwise now^ although I have 
been so bold as to steal upon you un- 
announced,— but the temptation old 

John held out was not to be resisted, 
and the sounds 1 have lieard not easi- 
ly to he forgotten." — What, Mr 
Ponsonby, and you have been a listen- 
er,” said the blushing Emily ; “ well, 
my cousin Emily told me many of your 
faults, but she did not give me reason 
to believe you were so very unprinci- 
pled," — Did Emily speak of me to 
you.^” enquired Harry with eagerness; 
— and what did she say ? — You 
must tell me what faults she said I 
had, that I may set about reforming 
them." — “ Come, come,” said Mr De- 
vereux, wc shall not enter upon so 
ample a field at present ; sec, the urn 
is smoking on the table, and no tea in 
yet. Why, Emily, you are getting as 
giddy as your cousin ; and I have 
been tidling Harry here, tliat you are 
a paragon of steadiness and regulari- 
ty.” An arch snfile played for a ino- 
iiieiit around the rosy lij)s of Emily, 
as, without farther reply, she rose and 
began to busy herself in the duties of 
the tea-table, Harry and his guardian 
about his (’ambridge studies 
and future views ; and thus, between 
tile grave and gay, the evening (juick- 
ly passed in pKasiint conversation. 

When Ponsonby had retired at 
night to Ins old quarters in the blue 
room, he cast around him a glance of 
cheerful recognition upon every fami- 
liar thing, grown dear from the recol- 
h'Ctions and associations of childhood. 
** Well,” said he mentally, “ were my 
little Emily hut here, I should feel 
just as I used to do, and we might be 
as happy as possible.” Put Harry was 
al that iiiumcnt aware that in truth he 
did not just feel us he used, or us he 

ought to have done. The beauty and 
attractions of the present Emily had 
filled Ills heart witli a troubled de- 
light, and he felt the necchsity of 
wishing for the presence of the ubsent 
Emily, to protect his plighted faith.— 

Then this Emily is so like her cou- 
sin,” reasoned he with his own con- 
science, “ that I almost forget myself 
in her presence ; and yet she is differ- 
ent too— more grave, more thought- 
ful. My Emily s face was ever speak- 
ing, even when her tongue was silent.” 
Tlius making out a catalogue of his 
little Emily's ebartns, and confusing 
them gradually wiA those of her lovis 


ly cousin, the bewildered Ponsonby 
fell asleep. 

A week had passed away, and Pon- 
sonby was forced to acknowledge that 
his uncle's acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart was greater than his own, 
and that it would have been far better 
for himself had be submitted to be 
governed by it. But the fault of Har- 
ry Ponsonby had ever bten impetuosi- 
ty, and it required all the generosity 
of his disposition, and all his high 
sense of honour, to atone for the im- 
prudences which be too often commit- 
ted. 

Little Emily, as she had always 
been called, to distinguish her from 
her cousin, who was a few mouths 
older, and formed upon a larger scale, 
was the orphan daughter of a yiMingcr 
brother of Mr Devereux. He hud 
filled a high situation in India, and 
upon the death of his wife, sent home 
his only child to be educated with her 
cousin. Ilis own death quickly fol- 
lowed, and Emily's rtcollections of 
her parents and of India were but as 
a dnam, while all the bright realities 
of youth were connected with Stokcly 
Priory, and the Kind triends she had 
lound there. Mr Devereux was a 
widower, but tlic two Emilies passed 
their earlier years under the tuition of 
an excellent governess, between whose 
attentive solicitude, and the caresses 

of good aunt Petty, the loss of a ino- 
iber was never felt. Mrs Elizabeth 
Devereux was an unmarried sister of 
Mr Devereux's father, and conse- 
quently grand-uunt to the children. 
She was the kindest of women, and 
the sweetest of old maids. She did 
not attempt, with her old-fashioned 
habits and ideas, to reform the ways 
and manners of the young ; but she 
entered into their tastes, and made 
allowance for their feelings and their 
manners, for which she was repaid 
by the tonderest aficciion and the most 
watchful care. 

As the cousins grew out of child- 
hood, Mr Devereux found it neces- 
sary to alter his plan of educating 
them together. Their governess had 
accepted an advantageous offer of su- 
perintending a limited establishment 
for young ladies ; and the increasing 
infirmities of his aunt, made Mr De- 
vereux unwilling to deprive her of the 
society of both the little girls at once. 
A plan was therefore arranged^ that 
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the coiifiins bIiouIcI racli alternately and Harry tbou^lit Hie almost took a 
he for a year with their former gover- malicious pleasure in attaching import- 
iiess, Mrs Hartly, and with their ance to them, at the very time when he 
prand- aunt at Stokcly, until their cdu- was wincing under the recollection of 
cation should bt? completed. Thus it his fetters. Yet it was difficult to rc- 
happened^ that during the twelve concilc this mischievous triumph with 
months which Harry liad passed with thedeep blush of pleasure which would 
his guardian, previous to his quitting suff ufc her cheek when she herself was 
him for college, the younger Emily the exclusive object of his attention, 
had been his only companion, and the Thus, as the conduct of Emily became 
natural consequence cf their being every day a greater enigma to Ponsoii- 
thus thrown together, was a growing by, and consequently fixed more of his 
afieciicn for each other. Ponsonby observation, his heart became more 
then ihought that his love for Emily and more filled with her image. He 
was the sweetest, and would be the tried to satisfy himself as to the state 
raosteiidurinir^feeiingof his existence; of her fueling?, but his efforts were in 
he had cherished it during five long vain. Her character was much too 
years of absence, and liad been proud open, and her disposition too generous 
to feel that it never was stronger than to ailinit the imputation of coquetry, 
at the moment when he expected to be and yet at times her conduct was in- 
restored to her. All this was true — consistent — almost capiicioiis, Puz- 
and even now he felt that sweet and zled with Emily, and dissatisfied with 
young affeclion warm at his heart : — himsd^r f^tuisonliy resolved to turn 
imt it ivas not love! — ah no! — how from toe dangerous cont.mplatien. 
different fiom this was the wild tu- He Avould busy himself with books — 
multuous Ictling wdiich now swelled he would only make his uppcaiancc 
his breast, and beat in every pulse, as when theasscmbled family party would 
woman, lovely, full-grown woman, render the meeting less daiigtreus to 
aj spi ted her sway, and burst upon him him. 

in all her ehanns ! It wa*? after h.'l^ing thus aVisc ubH 

Put not unchecked did yvoung Pon- himself for some days, that he chanutd 
son by permit himself to indulge in this to meet with Emily "on her return from 
sweet intoxication ; severely did he an early walk, and though he liad re- 
take himself to task, and yet he scarce solved on sinking into an opposite 
could sny whence the blame had arisen, path, vsuch is the wcakiips«« of a lover’s 
He had come prepared to love his own forbearance, that his resolution failed 
Itiiig cherished mistress, yet ere one him at the moment, and he could not 
wandering thought had sprung within resist joining the enchantress. He 
Ills breast, lie bad listened to that voice even induced her to prolong her walk, 
wliich could never be forgotten, and by observing that the day was too iii- 
gazid on those bewitching eyes which viling to allow of her returning to ih 
still would follow him wlierc’cr he house, and requested pennissioii to ac- 
wciit. Yet was it long before the company her. But no sooner had he 
youth w'ould admit the painful, liu- made the request than he rei>ented of 
iniliating truth, that his lirst love ivas if, for it seemed as if the lady was 

extinguished, or had never deserved more disposed to resent his unlooked 
the name of that omnipotent passion, for attention than to accept of it. 
His upright hunouruble litart turned " Pray, Ponsonby,'' said the pro- 
with pnn liom tlic* p'>ssibility of such yoking girl, “ to wbat am I ind&bied 
unfa) and he shut his eyes to for this unusual piece of gallantry? 

the and resolved to struggle I rather think the sun has shone quite 

with it, if it indeed existed. as brightly for this week past, but 

Thus passed the time aw^ay, and neither it nor any thing else has been 
Ponsonby felt his task becoming more able to draw you from your room. I 
difficult every hour, nor did Emily hope my absent cousin has had more 
appear to aid him in it. It was true, of your thoughts of late than we of 
she rather encouraged than checked your company, or I fear she may have 
him in any allusion to his youthful reason to repent of her early prefer- 
attachinent; joay, she dwelt with em- ence. Does Air Ponsonby avoid think- 
phaais upon the minutest circuin- ing of the absent, as studiously as he 
sunces regarding it, which had been does Ulking of them What can 
confided to her by her artless cousin ; you mean, Emily? Surely 1 have never 
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avoided (alkin;^ of your cousin when 
an opportunity has offered. '— “ But 
you have avoided the opportunity," 
said tlie saucy girl, which comes 
inurh to the same thingi — Poor little 
Emily ! I fear tlie runs much risk of 
being forgotten altogether; and yet 
it’s no fault of mine, for 1 am sure 
when we were together, I reminded 
you of her daily, hourly — did I not, 
Harry ?” — “ Oh, Emily !** exclaimed 
the agitated Ponsonby, grasping her 
hand, you do indeed remind me of 
])er, and that so powt'rfully, that at 
times I scarce know which Etiiily I am 
thinking of or s;»eaking to. I look on 
you as 1 bliould look on her ! I think of 
you when 1 shi)uld think of J»cr, and 
wish, and wish — what is impossible — 
lliat there was but one Emily in the 
'world for me, and she was — *' — “ Oh, 
do not say it, Harry !” exclaimed the 
now trembling girl, placing her hand 
upon his lips, as if to stop the words slic 
c)a»ed not henr. Come, come, I mu^t 
not. lisu II to this nonsense. — 1 shall go 
to Mi^: Hanley’s and send Emily to 
you, and tin n you W’ill have your wish, 
and 1 shall have miiu ‘ ; for believe 
me, dear Harrv, there is nothing I de- 
sire so earnestly as that you should 
continue tnie to your first ahection.’’ 
V\ it]i these W(U(ls Emily returned to 
the houH', leaving Ponsonby more be- 
wildered tiian evti, “ Nothing tliat 
she desires so much as that 1 should 
he true to my first affection !" repeat- 
ed Harry. — Stiange, unaccountable 
gii 1 ! — But be it so — The task becomes 
easier now that I know that slic does 

not Jove me. And now 1 have hut to 
school my own heart, and avoid the 
dangerous pleasure of being alone with 
this bewiU’hing creature while shere- 
mains liere.” 

But this schooling of the heart, Pon- 
sonby found no easy task. JCvery 
member of the family aj>peared to 
have a ])lot to bring this unfortunate 
couple together. Even good Mis 

Elizabeth innocently lent licr aid, — 
she could not make out her evening 
walk unless supported by an arm of 
each ; and whe n she had reached her 
accustomed distance, she would urge 
Harry and Emily to continue their 
way a little farther, giving them fre- 
(jutntly some commission of benevo- 
lence to perform, which she herself 
was unable to accomplish. 

It was while proceeding one after- 
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noon, on a mission of this nature, to 
the cottage of an old Scotchwoman, a 
pensioner of Mrs Betty's, that Emily 
and Ponsonby had been induced topro- 
long their walk. The evening was 
sultry, almost to breathlessness ; and 
as Emily leant on the arm of her com- 
panion, slowly pursuing their way, a 
more than usual constraint seemed to 
weigh on the spirits of both. Few 
words had been uttered by litlicr, un- 
til they reached blind Margaret’s door, 
and they felt it a relief when the old 
woman appeared, seated in her usual 
.<:unny comer at the end of the house. 
She arose, and spreading down her 
apron, seemed prepared to welcome 
them long before the silent pair be- 
lieved it possible for her to he aware 
of their approach. ” Well, Marga- 
ret, and how are you to-night said 
Emily advancing; “ I have brought a 
friend with me to see you, and you 
must tell who it is before he .spciks. 
You know 1 always said you was a 
witch, JMargarct, and now I am sure 
of it, for you rose to-night to receive 
us before even ‘ Fine Ear,* in the 
fairy talc, could have told tve were 
coming.” 

Na, na, Misi Emily, I’m no a 
witch, nor as little a fairy," said the 
old woir.an ; ** the gifts wiiich witches 
and fairi.s possessed arc no bestowed 
on mortals now* a-days ; yet God has 
given a sense to the blind which amaist 
niaks up for that which he has seen 
fit to deprive them of, and 1 dinna 
think it needed ony witchcraft to tell 
that it was Maistcr Harry, coming up 

the loan, switching the thistles and 
nettles wi’ his cane, as ho used to do 
when he was a latldie, and little Miss 
Emily would aye be trotting after him. 
His su-p is no sac light to-uight as it 
used to be in itlier days, and yet I 
would hac kent it amang a thousand!’' 

Thank you, Margaivt, for your kind 
rcmcnihruncc of me and my boyish 
tricks,” said Harry, kindly shokmg 

hands with the old woman. “ I was 
not aware that I was diseijilining the 
thistles to-night. I think I niight 
liave been cured of that bad liabit ere 
now.” — ‘‘ And I thought sac too, Mais- 
ter Harry, for ye may mind weel it 
cost you a sair heart when you waa 
younger than you are the day, and you 
nearly whipped out little Miss Emily's 
cen, driving about you with your 
switch— ay, I mind weel how yoq 
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bruuj^ht the dear bairn in to me, and 
J couldtia male out which of you had 
got the hurt, for you was crying and 
bhe was comforting you— till the sweet 
bairn said, ‘ Never mind, Harry, for 
if 1 am blind, you will lead me about, 
and promise never to leave me ; and 
1 shall be far happier than poor old 
Margaret, for she has nobody to be 
kind to her’ — And then you promised"' 
— “ Oh, Margaret, you must not be 
remembering all the foolish things X 
said and promised when I was a boy,'' 
said Ponsonby, colouring deeply; '^oue 
gets wiser as they get older.’* — Aweel, 
aweel, see that it be sue, rny young 
gentleman ; but remember it's ae thing 
whiles to be wise, and anither to be 
honest, and I never saw muckle good 
come of the wisdom that made folk no 
like to hear of their youthful [iroinises. 
— But wiima ye step into the liouse. 
Miss Emily, as ye used to do, for I 
feel an unco weight in the air, and 
I*in thinking we*ll no be lang without 
a shower?" — Indeed,*’ said honson- 
by, looking at the sky, it is darken- 
ing all round us; Emily, we must 
hurry homeward.** Emily, who saw^ 
that her companion was impatient 
under the ill-timed rc-collecttoiis of 

l>oor old IMargaret, availed herself of 
the threatening appearance of the 
clouds, to bhoricn tlu ir visit ; so with 
an assurance to the old woman of 
visiting her soon again, they took their 
leave, and left the cotUigc. 

They were nearly two miles distant 
from the Priory, and Ponsonby obser- 
ving the fast increasing darkia^s, and 
feeling the sulphurous oppression of 
the air, began to fear that tlie storm 
would break before they could reach 
its shelter, lie would have urged 
Emily to strike ocross the wood, as 
affording a nearer path, but just when 
about to propose this measure, the first 
flash of lightning broke from the 
clouds, and he thought it safir to keep 
the open even at the risk of ex- 

posure to the coming rain. JCraily 
was no coward, but the rattling jieal 
of thunder which immediately fol- 
lowed tlie vivid flash, declared how 
alarmingly close the danger was, and 

clinging, pale and breathless, to her 
companion, she felt the blessing of 
having such an arm to support her 
trembling steps. Lean on me, dear- 
est Emily," said Ponsonby ; try to 
hasten your flteps; if you can reach the 


old barn at the end of the field, it will 
afford you shelter from the rain ;** 
and they quickened their pace with 
this hope. But now the clouds burst 
at once over their heads, the rain de- 
seentlcd in torrents, and when they 
reached the old barn, they found that 
all the protection they could gain was 
from the outer wall, for the door was 
fastened so securely as to resist all 
Harry's most powerful attempts at for- 
cing an entrance. In vain be led her 
to the most sheltered side of the wall, 
the violence of the gale made it im- 
possible for him to screen lier I'roui the 
drenching rain, and Ponsonby saw 
with dismay, her light garments wet 
tlirough, and clinging to her slender 
form. 

In a moment he stripped off hia 
coat, in spite of Emily's entreaties to 
desist, and holding it between her and 
the blaHt, he placed liiinself as a fur- 
ther ifhjeltcr against its fury. At K ngth 
came u flash of auch startling biigiit- 
ness, that Emily clung to lier compa- 
nion with convulsive fear, and Poiison- 
by himself was thoroughly alarmed. 
He drew the trembling and almost 
lifeless girl to his boaom, and ga/ing 
eariustJy on her pale face, he ei'iijuncl 
her to open her eyes and look at him ! 
—to speak to him if but a word ! — Ibr 
her silence and death-like paleness had 
filled him wntli unutLLTal>le terror — 

Emily ! you are not hurt?— you arc 
only frightentd ? 01) say so, dearest ! 
speak to me if it be but a word !” — 
*** No, 1 am not hurt, and 1 oueht not 
to be friglitened," said the still trem- 
bling girl; “but, dearest Harry, that 
flash — that awful flash ! it sectiied to 
fall 60 frightfully mar to wlttre you 
stood. Hh, God ! if it hud fallen on 
you !" — and she looked uj» at him with 

an expresaion of tenderness and an- 
guish that thrilled to his inmost soul. 
“ Emily, dearest Emily ! and was it 
for me you feared? and would you 
Iiavc regretted me — would you have 
grieved for me had I been taken from 
you r — then grieve for me — then pity 
me now ! Oh, Emily ! believe me that 
the stroke which would have laid 
me at your feet — which would have 
purchased for me tliose precious tears, 
would be less terrible than what 1 now 
feel,— llie bitter, bitter pang, that now 
we must part for ever I Vos, Emily, 
in this moment of terror, the sweetest, 
yet the saddest of my life, 1 must be 
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allowed to speak to you— to say all, 
and then ! Emily, I love you !— deep- 
ly, fondly love you !— nay, do not stop 
me now — when I have said this, I have 
said all. You know ray fiiith is plight- 
ed to another ; — I have been rasli, — 
imprudent — against my will unfaith- 
ful. But dishonourable or unprinci- 
pled, I cannot and I will not be — I 
cannot offer you my heart ; worthless 
as it is, it is tlie property of another, 
although filled with your image alone. 
Hers it is to keep, or to reject ; but 
faithltsR, rebellious as it is, it cannot 
be a gift fenr you. I now must lay it 
open to that injured one. Oh that I 
had never seen her, or seen hut her 
alone !*' He paused, overcome with 
contending feelings : ho looked at 
Emily, but her countenance expressed 
no recoiling horror — there was no cold 
disdain in her tearful eyes ; die still 
clung to him with confiding tender- 
ness, and though she wej)!, they did 
not seci>i bitter tears. He clasped her 
to his heart : he felt he was bi loved, 
and tasted for a moment the deepest 
bliss this world has to bestow. 

It was but for a moment — the next 
he almost thrust her iVom him. “ Oh, 
Emily ! do not look upon me thus, or 
1 shall be a villain!" and he tore 
himself shuddering from her arms. 
At this raonient, the voice of ISfr De- 
vereux was heard ajiproacliirig them, 
aiui Ponsonby liailetl it as that of his 
guardian angel. Too much agitated 
to speak, he placed Emily in her fa- 
ther’s arms, and w’as hastily retreat- 
ing, when his guardian caiiglit him 
by the arm. What has happened, 
Ilarry ?" cLijUired the anxious fa- 
ther ; arc lilher <if you hurt?” — 
But still rtceiviiig no reply, he looked 
more suspiciously at the conscious 
pair— the truth appeared to burst 
upon him — (io, young man,” said 
he, ill a tone of disideasure — “ go 
and order the carriage hert — it is well 
for some that it is at no great distance, 
for neither of you seem very able for 
mucli exertion. It w'ill be well also 
to assume a little more composure be- 
fore reaching home ; for there is one 

waiting your arrival who may as little 
comprehend your present agitation as 
I do. Emily, your cousin is come, 
and Mrs Hartley's carriage now waits 
for you." Ponsonby waited to hear 
no more. Darting from his guardian, 
he beckoned for the carriage to attend 


them, and plunging into Ae wood, he 
took a path which led him in an op- 
posite direction to the Priory. 

The rain had now ceased ; the blue 
sky appeared once more, and the last 
rays of the setting sun were reflected 
from a thousand sparkling gems, which 
bent the heavy branches to the ground. 
But the unhappy Ponsonby heeded 
not the beauty of the sky, nor yet the 
wetness of the tangled wood through 
which he forced his way. To remove 
from Stokely, and from all it contain- 
ed, was the only distinct feeling of his 
heart. Yet the freshness of the nir, 
and the fragrance of the woods, allay- 
ed by degrees the fever of his mind, 
and cooled his burning brow. He 
reached a summer-house in the fur- 
thest part of the woody and resolved 
to remain there, until all chance of 
meeting with Emily should be over. 
He could not bear the thought of 
seeing together the two beings whom 
on earth he had best loved and most 

deeply injured. 

Many were the agitating thoughts 
which tortured the brain of Ponsonby 
during this anxious interval ; but 
none of ilicin was ho ])ainful as the 
recollection of the earnest persuasion, 
by which he overcame the reluctant 
timidity of his young ami gentle 
Emily, and forced from her a promise 
of being his, and bis alone; and ibis 
too without the permission of her 
uncle. He well remembered that this 
iromise was mutual, and could he 
icsitatc aniomciit to perform his part 
in it ?— No ! he hated himself for the 
very thought; and rose, determined 
that the night should not close until 
all had been confessed to her who 
held his plighted faith. 

As he drew nigh to the Priory, he 
was thankful that the deepening twi- 
light would conceal in some degree 
his agitation; but still reluctant to 
enter, he sought a momentary respite 

by passing into an adjoining shrub- 
bery, which surrounded the house. 
A glass- door from the drawing-room 
opened upon a little lawn, fringed on 
both Bides with flowering shrubs, and 

Ponsonby knew that from this open- 
ing he could observe, whether the 
room was yet lighted up, or if the 
family were assembled there. All was 
dark within ; but his attention was 
soon drawn to another quarter by 
hearing the voice of Mr Devereux 
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in earnest conversation with another 
person at no great distance ; in the 
next moment, he saw the figure of 
])is guardian, with that of his now 
dreaded Emily, at the end of the walk 
into whicli he was about to enter. 
Tonponby hesitated for a moment 
whether he should approach them ; 
but hesitation came too late — he saw 
that he was observed ; for Emily, the 
justly-offended Emily, hastily pulled 
over her face a veil, which till then 
had hetn thrown back. “ She dreads 
to look upon me,'* thought Harry ; 

perhaps she already knows how un- 
worthy r am of her — but meet wc 
must and without farther delay he 
advanced towards the bench upon 
which they were seated. 

His guariUin arose to meet him, 
and, with more of emotion than of 
anger in his countenance, held out 
his hand to the agitated young man. 

Harry/’ said he, I am glad you 
have come at last. Shame and stlf- 
rt proficli could alone excuse your .ab- 
sence at Fucli a time ; but if you arc 
forgiven here, 1 must not be obdurate. 
From this lady I have hoard nil — all 
that 1 ought to have heard from >ou 
Jong ago ; but I will spare my re- 
jiroaches ; you have* a powerful advo- 
cate in her breast, wliom it would he 
in vain for mo to gainsay. Take then 
th€j lieart you gained in infancy — it 
has never wandered from yon — and 
may God bless you in each other 
With these words he took the trem- 


bling hand of Emily, and placing it in 
that of Ponsonby, he left them there 
alone. 

Emily ! Miss Devereux ! can you 
forgive me?” said Ponsonby in ex- 
treme agitation, as raising the pu<>sive 
hand that lay in his, he put it to his 
lips. — Oh ! call me not by so cold a 
name,” exclaimed a voice which thnll. d 
his soul with rapture. Oh, Harry, 
forgive my part in this deception, and 
look upon me!" said the blushing 
girl, as she throw back the veil from 
her face ; and Harry gazed upon each 
well-known feature, and clasped to 
his heart his only love — his first loved 
— last loved Emily. 

The moon was high in the heaven 
before Emily and her lover reccllected 
the hour. It was the .sound of music 
in the drawing-room that first drew 
their attention. It is my cousin 
singing to her father,” said Emily ; 

anil now, Harry, yen shall see for 
the first time this dreaded F.mily of 
whom, poor innocent thing, we have 
made such a cat’s-paw ; l«iit it was all 
my uncle's doing, and 1 believe he 
did it as much to punhli us for our 
fault as to prove our affetlion.” — 

Thank God, the punishment and 
the probation have ended both so hap- 
pily,” exclaimed Harry. “ Oh, Emi- 
ivj with ^\liat iinmiijgled pleasure 
shall I now listen to those sweet 
words, 

** Et Ton revient toujours, tonjours 

A ses premieres amours !*' 
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Tli£ SUruEMACY OP THE CHUJiCJf OP ROME NOT ACKNOWLEDGED BV THE 
BKITISH CIIltlSTIANS TILL THE NINTH CENTUBY. 


** He f.iuLrustine) found here a idain rcliffion (simplicity is the badce of antiquity) practised by the 
Britons; livinf; Mirne of them in tlic contempt, and many more in the ignorance, of worldly vanities. 
He broiight in a religion, hpuii with a coarsi'r lliread, though guardi'tl with u fliier trimming; maac 
luscious to the senses with pleasing cerem aiies, so that many who could not judge of the guodnessi 
were courted with the gauiiiiicss thereof.*’— I' illek. 


The advocates for what tlic Papists 
are pleased to call ** Catholic Kmaii- 
cipaiioii/’ have diligently laboured to 
prove, that tlie Popish religion was 
the first form of Christianity in these 
islands. Whatever,^ says a writer 
advocating that cause. “ any other part 
of the world rniglit have known of 
Christianity b(fore the Bishop of Rome 
hccaine the settkd and acknowledged 
head of tlie church, this country, till 
tlie Ilerorraatioii, never had known 
any (’liristian religion, otlier than that 
at the head of which was the rope/’ 

It is a matter of surprise, that as- 
sertions of this description should 
have Vjeen allowed to go forth to the 
world, iin contradicted by those who 
have written in support of the Tro- 
testaut faith. When parties resort to 
undue moans to attain the ends that 
they are endeavouring to effect, and 
do i.ot hesitue to iiiisreprcsent and 
falsify history, we are bound to doubt 
their assertions?, and their professed 
objects. 

The early history of this country 
will shew beyond a doubt, that the 
Rriiish church was for many centu- 
jics indeju ndent of any foreign su- 
premacy ; and i\hen the Cliurch of 
JtoTiie obtained ji fooling umUr tlie 

Anglo-Saxons in the island of Britain, 
the struggle of our British ancestors 
in support of the pure doctrines of 
their church, will be found, to say 
the least of it, inieitsting, and worthy 
the attention of every jierson who has 
the liberty of his country and the ex- 
istence of our gloiioua constitution at 
licart. 

That the Anglo-Saxons became Pa- 
pists when they became Christians, 
there can be no doubt ; but that the 
faith of the Anglo-Saxons was the 6rst 
form of Christianity in these inlands, 
U (lisprovid by authorities of un- 
doubted authenticity. To maintain 
the contrary, is a perversion of* lii^tory, 
a gross libel upon our brave and in- 
dependent anctslors, founded either 


in ignorance of our early history, or, 
what is more probable, invented by 
the authors, purposely to blind a few, 
who may not feel inclined to dive in- 
to the records of past ages, or whose 
minds may be so unconcerned or bias- 
sed, as to take every thing for granted 
that may be stated in advance of the 
opinions that now agitate the country. 

It will facilitate tBe means of pro- 
ving the independency of the British 
churcli, by taking a hasty sketch of 
the history of the British Christians, 
previously to the interference of the 
Church of Rome ; but it is presumed 
that it will he unnecessary to enter 
into a discussion as to wlio introduced 
Christianity into Britain. It is in- 
conU stably proved, that the Britons 
iccfived among them the cheering 
light of the gospel in the first cen- 
tury. 

In a country so embroiled in in- 
testino warfare, and a continual strug- 
gle on the jiart of the natives, to over- 
thiow the Uoiiidn yoke, we must not 
besnrpriseil that the iiiibsiunaries made 

but slow progress in converting the 
natives. Kven the rigid and uncoin-. 
])i'omising Ciildas* says, that although 
the Christian faith was but coolly re- 
ceived by ihelbitons, yet that it con- 
tinued to bo maintained by some, in 
its purity, until the time of the re- 
ligious persecutions under JJioclcsian 
ill tl»c year 302. 

When CoTistuiUinc became the head 
of the empire of Rome, ho secured to 
his Christian subjects in Britain the 
free exercise of their religion, and the 
clergy prosucuted their labours with 
unwearied application ; the remnant 
of Paganism and idolatrous supersti- 
tion was almost wholly eradicated from 
the soil ; and from this period we may 
date the flourishing condition of the 
church, which before laboured under 
unheard of difficulties and oppressions. 
The British Christians removed the 
edifices of wicker work appropriated 
for public worship, erected churches 


* lie died in the year 570. 
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more substantial and magnificent, and 
the clergy were treated with tlie re- 
spcct due to their sacred character. 

If the ancient Britons had not de- 
parted from the primitive purity of 
their religious faith, as far as the 
churches of the eastern and western 
divisions of the lloman empire ; yet it 
must be admitted that they were not 
wholly free from superstition. Among 
those who travelled to Jerusalem to 
visit the Holy sepulchre, were several 
Britons ; and we are informed that 
some travelled into Syria to visit Si- 
meon Stylites, who lived thirty years 
on the top of a pillar. “ Many people/' 
says Tbeodoret, who lived in the fifth 
century, ‘'came to see him, from Spain, 
Gaul, and BrittilL*' 

In the begintiing of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Christian world was agitated 
by the doctrines and tenets promul- 
gated by a native of Britain call- 
ed Morgan, or JMorien, which means 
maritime, and which was translated 
in the east into Gra>co*I.atin Fela- 
gius. 

Pelagfus received, it is supposed, 
his reli^ous education at a seminary 
of learning iiistiluted by the Kmperor 
Theodosius, at Caer AVorgun in Bri- 
tain ; and he left his native land at 
an early period of his life, soincdimc 
before the close of the fourth century. 
If he subjected himself to the re- 
proaches of the Christian world on 
the score of his religious opinions, his 
most virulent enemies give him the 
credit of possessing great learning, 
and attempt not to fix a blot on his 
moral character. 

It is imagined that Pelagius adopt- 
ed, late in life, the tenets which he 
preached, and that he did not carry 
them with him from liis native coun- 
try. John Chrysostom, in his letter to 
Olympias, from Armenia, in the year 
405, thus expresses himself: “ My 
gvitf is great, on account of Pelagius 
the monk ; think how many crowns 
are they worthy who stand undaunt- 
ed, when wc see men who have lived 
with 80 much piety and strictness 
drawn away/' 

The principal tenets held by Pela- 
giup,were, non belief in the original de- 
gradation of our nature, and irremissi- 
ble damnation of infants dying without 
baptism ; and that to become better, 
man has no need of a supernatural 
grace to enlighten him gratuitously, 
but that his own will and reason, duly 


exercised, are sufficient to elevate him 
to moral good. 

Pelagius was denounced by writers 
of subsequent ages, as the arch-here- 
tic. Having disseminated his tenets 
over the greatest part of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, he was driven into exile 
by IlonoriuR, his opinions condemned 
by the councils, and his numerous dis- 
ciples proscribed. 

Elndcrbie, in his C.auibria Triumpli- 
ans, follows Augustine, Jerome, In- 
noccnlius, and others, in condemning 
him, and concludeshisremarks quaint- 
ly enough : All autliors agree that 
Pelagius was very learned, and the 
title of arch-heretic, which is common- 
ly given to him, doth so testifie. I 
think it not convenient to set down his 
errors, the world being so apt to broach 
new doctrines, lest any giddy, brain- 
sick, new-moulded saint make use of 
them, both to the destruction of his 
own soul, and of many other ; the or- 
dinary sort of people being so prone to 
follow after new preachers.'* 

There were Britons, as well as per- 
sons from iliffereiit countries of western 
Europe, who were in the liabit of vi- 
siting Palefeline. To these pilgrims 
Ptlagius had an op])f.rtunity of oom- 
muiiicatiiig his opinions, and they ha- 
ving imbibed the priiicii»lfs of the 
learned heresiirch, eonveye<l them to 
their own country, and the heietical 
doctrines made foiiKitlerahle progress 
in the British t’liurcli. Bishop Stil- 
lingflcet seems however to infer, that 
a Gaulish bishop introducnl the Pe- 
lagian opinions into Britain, for he 
says, “ Tile Pelagian doctrines brought 
over by Agricola, the son of Severanus, 
a bishop of (raul, and a Pelagian, had 
infected the faith of the British (.’hris- 
lians with its contagious influence ; 
but the Britons, though not prone to 
embrace the perverse doctrines so de- 
rogatory to the honor of divine grace, 
yet not being sufficiently expert of 
themvelves to confute the subtle and 
pernicious arguments of its abettors, 
they had recourse to the salutary mea- 
sures of requesting the assistance ot 
the G^lican bishops." 

A synod was accordingly held in 
Armorica, to consider who were the 
most fit persons to undertake the mis- 
sion to Britain ; Germanus, bishop of 
Auxerre, and Eupus, bishop of Troyes, 
were dejiuted to re-establish the true 
faith, and to combat the opinions of 
the Pelagians. Garmon and fileiddian. 
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as the two bishops were called by the 
ilritons, are spoken of as eminent for 
their sanctity and profound skill in 
debate. Their conduct endeared them 
to the natives of Britain, and, as a 
mark of respect, several churches were, 
in subsequent ages, dedicated to them 
in tlie principality, particularly to Gar- 
mon. The exertions of these mission- 
aries effectually crushed the growtliof 
the Pelagiiin errors^ and they succeed- 
ed, ns Bede says, ib restoring in Britain 
“ the honour of divine grace.” Gcr- 
manus was zealous in his mission to 
the Britons, and gave proof of his de- 
votion to the cause of religion, by 
marching at the head of the people 
against the conquering host of Piets 
and Saxon Pagans, whom he repulsed 
by raising the cry of ** Haleluiah I" in 
which he was Joined by the dense mass 
tliat followed him. 

The Victoria Alleluiatica took place 
in the Easter week of the year i'iO, at 
a place which now bears the name of 
“ Maes Garmon,” or the Field of 
(iermaiius, near the village of Hope, 
in Fliiilfihire ; Constantius of Lyons, 
who wrote the life of the Saint within 
32 years after his death, states, that 
the Christiaiift caught thesaerfd sound, 

and repeated it with stuli ecstatic force, 
that tlie hills re-echoing with lliecry, 
struck terror into the enemy, who fled 
on all iri(lc«! ; numbtrs perihliei! by the 
fiword, and numbers iu the adjacent 
river Alyn.'*' 

A column, with an inscription re- 
cording the event, perpetuates the me- 
mory of the spot where the battle was 
fought. 

The conduct of the missionaries in 
this affair, has led writers to infer that 
tliey were not countenanced or autho- 
rized by the See of Horne, for it was 
in a difterent way that the agents of 
the Umverml Church acted towards 
the Pagans, and we shall presently see 
the Britons suffering at the instigation 
of Augustine the monk, from tlie power 
of the Saxon Pagans. 

The Britons in this island being al- 
ready separated from the lioman Em- 
pire, esca])ed the persecutions levelled 
against those, not of the orthodox faith, 
and were at liberty to practise their 
religion under the superintendence of 


their own clergy ; but their brethren 
in Armorica, at t^ commencement of 
the sixth century, were not so fortu« 
nately circumstanced. The Bretons 
were at that time surrounded by the 
northern hordes or Franks, who had 
been in part converted by the Church 
of Rome, and who governed all the 
towns and cities adjacent to Armorica, 
and levied tributes thereon, payable to 
the Frankish king. 

The Bretons were called upon to 
submit also, and pay the tribute; 
but they refused to do so, and had 
the courage, or rather perhaps, as they 
were circumstanced, the temerity, to 
attempt the preservation of their adopt- 
ed country, small as \t waa, from the 
common destiny of Ibe rest of Gaul. 
In this hold and heroic conduct, there 
was the more danger, as their Cliris- 
tianity differed in some points from 
that of the Roman church, the pro- 
fessed religion of their half- converted 
neighbours. 

Christians the Bretons had been 
for several ages, and probably the 
most ardent in the Christian world ; 
they had emigrated to Gaul from Bri- 
tain, accompanied by their clergy, who 
possessed a greater store of learning 

and better information, than those of 
the territory in which they had set- 
tled. The clergy purified the Chris- 
tian faith, until then very defective, 
of their aboriginal brethren ; they 
inculcated publicly, and without re- 
muneration, the truths of the Gospel 
among the ignorant and superstitious 
inhabitants — dispelled the clouds of 
darkness that surrounded them — com- 
bated and overthrew the doctrines of 
the ancient Druids, not yet entirely 
extinct ; and as the missionaries pre- 
sented themselves in all places with a 
charitable and benevolent design, ac- 
cepting nothing from any one, not 
even food or drink, f they were in all 
places welcome guests. 

The citizens of Rennes, says Lobi- 
neau, in his Hist, de Bret,^ chose an 
emigrant Briton for their bishop; and 
the Britons themselves established bi- 
shops in the several cities of their 
adopted country, where there never 
had been any before. They formed 
their religious establishment as they 


* Brit. Ecclcs. Antiq. 330. Faulus Diaconus, lib. xv. c. 12, and Bede, lib. i. c. 20^ 
describe the action, 
f Truedd Ynys Prydain. 
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had done the civil one, independent 
of any foreign power, and without 
obtaining the sanction, or seeking the 
permission or the counsel, of any po- 
tentate. 

The superior of the Church of Bre- 
tagne held no intercourse with the 
neighbouring prelates of Frank Gaul, 
nor did they resort to the councils ; 
which drew upon them the enmity of 
the Franks. The Metropolitan of 
Tours, who styled himself tVie spirit- 
ual head of the country which the 
Romans had called Lu‘idunensis Ter- 
tia, cited the clergy of the Lower Bre- 
ton, as residents within h!s province, 
to recognise him as their archbishop, 
and receive his commands. The Bre- 
tons did not conoeive that the imperial 
boundaries of the Gaulish territories of 
ancient Rome had imposed the least 
binding power upon them, to subject 
their national church (transplanted by 
them from theirmother country) to the 
authority of a person whom they nei- 
tlier knew, nor were desirous of com- 
municating with. They were besides 
not accustomed to attach the chief 
ecclesiastical stati »n to the possession 
of any settled Or fixed dioccss, but to 
assign it to the most wrorthy among 
their ecclesiastics or bislmjis. Their 
ecclesiastical establishment, unsettled 
and varying in accorduice with na- 
tional opinion, was not rooted in the 
land, nor divided into portions by ter- 
ritorial divisions, like that which the 
rulers of the eastern empire established, 
when they made Cluistianity a politi- 
cal agent of government. The ambi- 
tious and haughty claims of the pre- 
late of Tours had, therefore, no validi- 
ty in the eyes of the Bretons; and they 
therefore treated him with contempt 
and absolute indifTerence. The archbi- 
shop excommunicated them ; but still 

he did not disturb them, and his ful- 
minations passed without causing the 
least deviation from their common 
routine of life ; nor could they feel 
any sorrow at being deprived of the 
communication of persons for whom 
they felt no regard, and from whom 
they had already segregated. Their 
wants were but few, and supplied from 
the resources of their isolated country 
of adoption. 

The Romish church of Gaul, exas- 
perated by the pertinacious conduct 


of the Arraoricans, and their indif- 
ference to her fulmiriations, raised 
another enemy in the shape of war. 
The tribe of pagans, who were set- 
tled on the border of the country of 
the Bretons, became objects of the 
tender solicitude and protection of the 
bishops and priests, ivho put fortii 
their pious efforts, not so much to 
make converts of the barbariuns, as to 
prevent them from receiving the bless- 
ings of iChristianit^froni the Bretons, 
against whom, it was hoped, they 
might, in case of necessity, be made 
to act as auxiliaries upon emergence s, 
or when the policy of Komc‘ dictat'^d 
such a line of conduct. “ Watch the 
Saxons with care; the insidious Briton 
is laying snares for them," wrote an 
author of that day to Felix, bishop of 
Nantes.* Through the vigilance of 
Fedix, the Saxons were kept pure from 
friendship with their neighbours, the 
rrheh (iffuhist priestly pfiwer, tl)c pro- 
per ohjeeis lor the vengeance of the 
Romish church, and the plunder aiifl 
cruelty of the barbarous Frank; an 
expedition was planned against the 
Bretons, and the Franks or Ijaxons 
w'orc employed in the noble and ho- 
nnurablr service of the infallUtle unU 
vcrsal church. The expedition was 
commanded by the Frank king Ililp- 
rik; but I^rovideiice asshted ilui Bre- 
tons; the 'vvliole of the Fr»nks wr re 
overthrown and cut to pierces by the 

autJ-lloinan Christian Bretons, on the 
banks of the \Y*lainc. 

Several times were the Bretons at- 
tacked, on account of their nligioiis 
iudcperidcMice, by the potent chit^fs of 

the Franks and the Romish Bbhops; 
and every ycar„yvhen the great coun- 
cil of the provinces was assembled, by 
the Frank kings, the coininunder of 
the frontier of Armorica wasqut'stion- 
ed respecting the religiou.s faith of iho 
Bretons. “ They believe not in the 
true tenets, they Tollow not tlie 
straight line,” was the reply of the 
Frank, at the instigation ol Rome, or 
her emissaries. War was accordingly 
declared against them, with unani- 
mous acclamation ; and the Franks, 
with their auxiliaries, marched from 
all parts of the north of Gaul in the 
direction of the country of the Bre- 
tons. rricaiB and monks quitted their 
monasteries and their studies, and 


Fortunati Carmintu Rerum Gallic. Script, tom. 
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laid aside their cowls, to acoompatiT, 
with swords in their hands, the tol* 
diers^of whom they were the subject of 
brutal merriment. After the first battle 
was obtained, the victorious Franks 
published, from the camp of their lead* 
er, on the river Elle' or filavet, mani- 
festos concerning the tonsures of the 
clerks, and the lives of the monks in 
Brittany, enjoining them to imitate 
in future the rulei|||daid down }^y the 
Romish church, wnicb, in resem- 
blance of the Roman empire, arroga- 
ted the title of Universal, or Caiho- 
lica. * 

The Britons, in Uic island of Bri- 
tain, defeated and deprived of their 
inheritances by the Anglo-Saxon and 
Danish hordes, interrupted not the 
schemes of Rome ; nor did they essay 
to convert their pagan neighbours, the 
unlawful possessors of their country ; 
they made no effort to conciliate their 
enemies, or to enforce any of those 
]>lanB which the Church of Rome call- 
ed insidious, when the preaching of 
the word of God proceeded not from 
her; they entered not into commu- 
nion with them so long as the Saxons 
possessed a foot of land in the country. 
The children were brought tip, and 
taught from their earliest infancy, tb 
hate and despise the Saxons, as a peo- 
ple not possessing one saving princi- 
ple, and to consider them as their , 
mortal and deadly enemies. Their 
resentment against foreign usuipation 
and tyranny, and their care of their 
personal safety, and remnant of ciun- 
try, occupying their whole attention, 
left them not the inclination to con- 
tract any tie of friendship with their 
persecutors. The monastery of Ban- 
gor, or Ban-choir, the Great Choir, 
and St David, or Mynwy, were the 
schools of divinity which furnished 
missionaries for Ireland and Bretagne, 
and their brethren in the island of 
Britain, but the Saxons derived no be- 
nefit from them. 

At the time when the Saxons had 
conquered the hnest part of England, 
the See of Rome was about to be filled 
by one of the most zealous and able 
of its bishops, who allowed no bounds 


to the extension of the Roman empm 
under the banner of Chnsh It is said 
that Gregory the Great, previously to 
his being raised to the papacy,' saw 
some Anglo-Saxons exposed for sale 
by a merchant, (probably a Dane,) in 
the streets of Rome, and he became in- 
terested in their appearance ; he en- 
quired from what country they came, 
and he was answered. From the isle of 
Britain. He made up his mind to send 
missionaries to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and he collected young men 
of that race, of whom his agents made 
monks, and;'>thcy were taught, or ra- 
ther steps were taken to teach them, 
the orthodox tenets of the Church of 
Rome, so that they i)|i|ht be capable 
of teaching their couii^men in their 
native tongue. However, whether tlie 
Anglo-Saxons proved refractory or not 
in the service to which it was wished 
to train them, Gregory altered liis de- 
termination, and sent Romans to the 
conquest of the Anglo-Saxon souls. 
At tlie head of this mission was Au- 
gustine, a Benedictine monk. The 
mission, on its way to England, be- 
came greatly discouraged in contem- 
plating the nature of the dudortaking, 
considering that they were about to 
encounter the savage and fierce man- 
ners of a barbarous and heathen peo- 
ple, with whose language they were 
totally unacquainted, and to whose 
manners they were utter strangers. 
They judged it prudent, therefore, to 
proceed no farther, and deputed Au- 
gustine to return to Gregory, and rc- 

} )rcsent to him their difficult, if not 

lazardous situation ; but Gregory re- 
monstrated, and the monks were at 
last persuaded, if not coqapelled, un- 
der a vow of obedience, at last to pro- 
ceed on the journey. 

Augustine having enlisted some 
Franks in Gaul, professing the Roman 
faith, to accompany him and his col- 
leagues as interpreters to the inhabi- 
tants, arrived in England, t in the year 

59t> with about tbrty persons; and he 
rapidly succeeded in converting many 
of the Anglo-Saxons. He consecrated 
his first church at Kant-wara-^rig, 
or CUlblerbury, where he found the 


* Hist, de Bretagne par l^bineau. 

•f If the Church of Rome had considered the Christians of Britain as dependent 
upon her, Augustine, we have a right to infer, would have landed on the coast of 
Wales, ]and not in Kent, the kingdom of the pagans, who appeared so terrible to the 
missionaries. 
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remains of one fbrmerlf belongingr to 
the Britons, but of whieh th^ had 

been deprived by the Saxohs. 

The prosperous success of the mis- 
ston induced Augustine to write to 
Gremy for a further supply of priests. 

The harvest is great, (wrote Augus- 
tine,) and the lal^urers are no longer 
sufficient." A frenh number of ec- 
clesiasties came over, and they brought 
with difm all things requisite for the 
service and worship of the ciiurch, 
says the historian, with a plentiful 
supply of relics, bulls, and dispensa- 
tions. 'I 

While Augustine ivns toilincr to con- 
vert the Anglo-Saxons, the Christian 
church among die Britons was prose- 
cuting its labours and its ends with 
meritorious persever.«noe, and promul- 
gating the pure word of (roil out of the 
Scriptures, uncontaminated by the 
traditions or the doctrines emanating 
from the fanciful visions of the fanati- 
cal members of the Church of Rome. 

The British church, however, was 
not permitted much longer to exist as 
an independent establishment, free 
from the persecutions of her perseve- 
lithg rival. Augustine had already suc- 
ceed^ in obtaining the Pallium from 

Home, and he installed himself pri- 
mate of the church in England. His 
ambitious views already imptdlcd him 
to seek to become the metropolitan of 
the whole island, if not of Gaul also. 
In one of his tiispatchos to Rome, he 
puts the following brief and emphatic 
question to his patron Gregory ; “ Qua- 
liier deheiiius cum Gallifirum ct Bri- 
tannorurn episcopis agere ?" How 
must I act towards the bishops of 
Gaul and the bishops of the Britons ? 
** As for the bishops of Gaul,” re- 
turned Gregory, “ I have nut given, 
nor do I give ibej any authority over 

lh< tn. The prelate of Arles has recei- 
ved from me the Pallium ; I cannot de- 
prive him of his digidty : he is the 
head and the judge of the Gauls ; and 
it ia forbiddtn tlirc to put the spyllie 

of judgment in another s field. ' But 
the bishops of the British race 1 
confide wholly to thee ; teach the ig- 
norant, strengthen the weakj and 
chaA/iite the bad, at thy pleasure.” 

The difference that the pontiff made 
between the Gauls and the Cambrians 


be understood, when H ia recol- 
that the latter were separatists 
o^f schismatics ; they were g^ven over 
like the sheep to the slat^hter ; they 
were as nothing, worse than nothing, 
in the eyes of Rome. If they had been 
pagans, some commiseration would 
nave been afibrded to them ; but no ! 
they were Christians, who did not 
countenance the spiritual supremacy 
of Uoiipe ; they tinted her arrogant 
threats with indifimnee, and derided 
her insolent assumption of pre-emi« 
nence. 

These unfortunate Cymry, the re- 
mains of a great and powerful nation, 
too high-minded to birook that forced 
and ignominious incorfioration to 
which the Gauls, Italians, and other 
nations, had submitted upon the ir- 
ruption of the Northern Hi^e,” had 
retired gradually to the inaccessible 
corner of their ancient country ; they 
had lost all but their God, their lan- 
guage, (that dear Lmguage, to which 
they clung a thousand times more 
closely than the Anglo-Salcons did to 
theirs,*) and wild Wales ; eras Talie- 
sin, one of their ancient bards, (who 
lived about the year 560,) sjrys, 

** £u fUT a folnrit, 

A’u lualth a gadwant^ 

Ku tir a gollunt 
Ond gwyllt Wallia!” 

Augustine, by an express message, 
comiiiunicateil to the clergy of the 
Cambrians the order to acknowltdge 
him\<a8 tbiir sovereign archVdshop, 
on pain of incurring the anger of Hume, 
and the vengeance of the Saxons, her 
insirumcnts. That be might ifibre 
powerfully iVnpress upon them the 
lawfulness of his haughty demand, he 
appnintt-d a coiiftrcnce on the banks 
of the liafren, or Severn, the deViate- 
nble land between the two nations. 
The meeting was held in the open 
air, under the canopy of a huge and 
venerable oak ; Augustine upaiii called 
upon the British clergy to conform to 
the religious principles dictated by the 
usages of Home, for the Britons difitT- 
ed with the Romans in the celebration 
of tne feast of Easter ; tlivy kept it, ac- 
cording to tlie Asiatic churches, from 
the Util to the 20th day of the month ; 
but the HUimans,’ agreeable to the 


* The language of the Saxons became mixed witli that of their conquerors. The 
Cambnari tongue exists to this day, pure from all mixture of Saxon or IFlreneb. 
— Thieiiuy. 
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Nicene Coniicil^ kept that feetival &fm 
the 15th io the 21st.* They did not 
enforce celibRcy among the clergy, or 
the tonsttre ; the traditions of Rome 
were not countenanced, and they acted 
in other respects, as Bede says, con* 
trary to the unity of the church. 
Augustine likewise insisted upon their 
submission to him, and upon their 
employing themselves, under his in- 
fluential protection, in converting the 
Anglo-Saxons. Im^apport of his ha- 
rangue, he resorted to a scheme which 
had been often practised, and which 
had seldom failed to operate beneficial- 
ly in supporting the views of the Ro- 
misli clergy. lie exhibited a man of 
Saxon birth, who, he pretended, was 
blind, and restored him to sight ; but 
neither the Roman's eloquence, nor his 
sophism, influenced the Cambrians to 
abandon their ancient creed, or their 
stern spirit of independence. How- 
ever, the Cambrians, in order to con- 
cert measures to check the ambition of 
the monk, proposed a further confer- 
ence, and they required time to con- 
sult the great body of their brethren, 
without whom they declared they 
would cngiige to enter into no terms. 
This was conceded hy him, and in the 
mean time they consulted their learned 
divines ; and seven British bishops, of 
great knowledge, were deputed by the 
general body of the clergy to meet Au- 
gustine. The proud Roman, when 
they approached him, disdained to rise 
from his scat, and this mark of con- 
tempt wounded them at the ver 3 f^rst. 
Reconciliation became out of the bues- 
tion, and they bthaved as haughtily 
as he did, unanimously determining 
to reject every proposal. They were 
told by Augustine that in many things 
tliey acted contrary to the custom of 
the whole Catholic church; but, said 
he, if ye will submit to me in three 
things ; to observe Easter at the pro- 


per to administer baptism, by 

which we are bom again, agreeably 
to the rule of the Roman church ; and 
join with us in preaching the Gospel to 
the Saxons, ye shall be borne with in 
other respects in which ye differ /rom 
US « We will never acknowlei^e," 
said Dinoth, the spokesman, who had 
disputed with great gravity and learn- 
ing, and defended the power of the 
metropolitan of St David,t the pre- 
tended rights of Roman ambition, any 
more than those of Saxon tyranny. We 
owe to the Bishop of Rome, as to all 
Christians^ .the submission of frater- 
nal charity; but as for obedience, we 
owe it only to God, and after God, to 
our venerable superior the Archbishop 
of St David, wno is under God our 
spiritual director; besides, we ask, why 
have those who boast of having con- 
verted tile Saxons, never reprimanded 
them for tlieir violence against us, and 
their usurpations over us?” 

Augustine's only answer was, a de- 
finitive summons to the Cambrian 
clergy to acknowledge him as their 
archbishop, afld to assist him in con- 
verting their enemies. They replied 
unanimously, “That they would never 
be connected by the ties of friendship 
with the invaders of their country, so 
long as they should not have restored 
what they had unjustly posj^essed 
thom&elvcK of ; and that a*; for the 
man who would not rise before them 
when he was their equal, they would 
Hover make him their superior." — 
“Weill” exclaimed the prolate of 
the Komisb church, in a threatening 
tone, “ you shall have war with ene- 
mies ! Since you refuse to teach the 
way of life to the Saxon nation, that 
nation shall shortly come to teach you 
tile way of death.'’.'}: 

A short time only bad elapsed 
when the chief of an Anglo-Saxon 
tribe, (Ethelfrith, King of Northum- 


* Humphry Llwyd’s Breviary. " 0 

Or Caerluon ; for there seemed to be some difference as to which was the scat of tlie 
meiropolitaii. Dewi, or St David, had removed from the latter place to Myiiwy. or Mcnc- 
via, situated in a wild and solitary part of Wales, against the will of many of the ec- 
clesiastics, who patronised the see of Caerlcon on tho Usk, wliich was the Silurian capi- 
tal. It full into decay after the departure of the Romans. Giraldus Caiiibrensis says, 
that in his time, 1180 , it displayed marks of its former magnificence. He speaks of its 
splendid palaces, which oueo emulated, with their gilded roofs, the grandeur of Rome, 
for it was originally built by the Roman princes, ana adorned with stately edifices, a gi- 
gantic tower, iiumerouB baths, ruins of temples and ihcalrcs, surrounded with walls, 
which arc in part still extant ; here wc still sec, within and without the walls, subterrane- 
ous buildings, aqueducts, vaulted caverns, and stoves so artfully constructed, as to con- 
vey beat through secret and imperceptible pores.” 
t Bede. ^ 
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berlaud,) who still were pagans, came 
down iroin the north country with an 
immense army towards the district 
where the eonlerence had b^n held. 
The monks of Bangor having in re- 
membrance Augustine's threat^ quit- 
ted their monastery in great conster- 
nation, and fled to tihe Cambrian army, 
which was suddenly assembling under 
Brochmael, Prince of Powis. The 
Welsl^orce was defeated by superior 
numbers, and in the rout which en- 
sued, the pagan victor observed a 
number of men, singularly habited, 
without arras, and all kneeling. He 
was told that they were the people of 
the great monastery praying for the 
safety of their countrymen. If they 
are crying to their God for my ene- 
mies," replied the pngan, then they 
light against us, though without 
arms and he ordered them all to be 
massacred, to the number of 200, or 
as some say of 2000, for we are as- 
sured that there were 2100 monks 
in the monastery, 700 of whom per- 
formed the service at three intervals in 
the twenty-four hours. sThe monas- 
tery of Bangor, the chief of which had 
spokqu in the fatal appointment with 
Augustine, was utterly destroyed ; 

Al|d thus," says Bede, “ the predic- 
tion of the Holy Pontiff was accom- 
plished, and the wretches who dis- 
dained the offer of eternal salvation, 
Avero chastised.*' At this time, it is 
supposed, the religious communities 
were in a great measure broken up, 
and the priests W(.re scattered over 
the country, and resided in spccitled 
districts. 

Several ages after this sanguinary 
expedition, there vrere friends of the 
Roman church who blushed for her 
being concerned in it, and in several 
manuscripts falsified the original his- 
torian's account, so as to make it ap- 
pear that Augustine died a short time 
before the battle with the Britons and 
the massacre of tlie monks ; for it is 
the opinion of Drs Goodwin and Ham- 
iqpnd, (see Hist. Brit. 271,) that 
Qaamris ifwo (Augnstino) jam multo 
ante tempore ad cmlestia regna trans- 
late,* have been fraudulently interpo. 
lated. Augustine was old at that pe- 
riod, but he {ived at least a year after 
the nuMMcre which he had/oretoid* 

The Welsh princes, roused at this 
devastation committed by Ethelfrith, 


com^ned their forces, and routed him 
with' immense slaughter, so that he did 
not long remain without being chas- 
tised for his ambition and cfHelty. 

The successors of Augustine did not 
relinquish the hopes of compolUog the 
Cambro- Britons to bow to the autho- 
rity of Rome. They even extended 
their pretensions to the subjugation of 
the church of Ireland, which was as 
independent as the British of fo- 
reign supremacy, ai|d so zealous for the 
faith, that the island was called the 
Land of Saints : but this merit was ef 
no advantage in the eyes of the Ro- 
mish priests ; it was not Christianity, 
but slavery, they cherished in others. 
Bede says that the following message 
was sent to the Irish : We, deputies 
from the Ai)ostolic See to the western 
regions, once foolishly believed in your 
island’s reputation for sanctity ; but 
we now know, and can no longer 
doubt, that you are no better than the 
Britons." 

Auj^ur^tlnc also endeavoured to ob- 
tain ttic Scots as auxiliaries, and he 
wished them to join with the Roman 
church with respect to the keeping of' 
EasU't;, and other ceremonies, ami to 
acknowledge tlm supremacy of Home ; 
but lie met with a refusal similar to 
that of the Cambro-Britonp. Bcdc 
endeavours to excuse their errors by 
observing, that in the remote part 
of the world in which they lived, tUoy 

were unacquainted with the Uoman 
decrees, and only taught their disci- 
ples out of the writings of the Evange- 
lists and ilpostIcH." This sublime 
panegyric, unwittingly bestowed by 

the venerable Bede, speaks volumes 
in favour of the tenets of the Anti- Ro- 
man church : they were acquaint e<l 
with the Scriptures, and uncontAiui- 
nated by the legendary tales and ro- 
mantic traditions of Rome. 

Laurentius, the successor of Au- 
gustine, complains that the Scots were 
equally obstinate with the Britons of 
Wales in opposing the customs of the 

Universal Church. The Bishop says : 
'' We thought the Scots in no way 
differed from the Britons in their be- 
haviour ; for Bishop Da^mmon co- 
ming to us, not only refused to cat 
with US, but even to take his repast 
in the same bouse where we were en- 
tertained." The British Christians, we 
are also told, hesitated not to eat and 


Bede. 
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drink with the pagan .Saxons, but 
clined to hold communion with them 
after they became con\Wted, on ac« 
count of their idolatrous mode of wor* 
ship. 

In 664, a conference of the Scots 
clergy was held at the monastery of 
Sheane.slialch, near Whitby, before 
King Osway, on the subject of the 
feast of Easter, the clerical ton> 
sure, and the supremacy of th.c Church 
of Rome. Colman, the head of the 
Scotch church, defended the obser- 
vance of Kister, and cited the example 
of St John and the Eastern church- 
va ; but the lloinisli party pleaded that 
of Home, derived, as they alleged, 
from St Peter and St Paul. Colman 
was asked by the king if it was true 
that Christ said, “ Thou art Peter, 
niid upon this rock will I build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it, and to thee will 
I give the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ?" and after obtaining admis- 
sions from Colman to certain catego- 
rical questions, the king said, “ Then, 
inasmuch as Peter is the door-keeper, 
I would not oppose him on any ac- 
count, but rather yield him all obe- 
dience, lest, when 1 come to the gates 
of heaven, I find them shut against 
me by him who is aUowed to keep the 
keys.** 

Colman being overpowered by the 
Romans, returned to his colleague, 
to consider the propriety of submitting 
to the Romish church, or maintaining 
their independence and right of judg- 
ment ; he had the example of the bar- 
barous revenge of that church upon 
the Cambro-Britons, and the same 
might be the fate of his own church. 

Colman lived but a short time after 
this synod, (and his successor was one 

who inclined in favour of the com- 
mands of Rome). Beile, notwithstand- 
ing his rancorous hate towards all 
those who opposed the Romish ordi- 
nances, makes candid concessions fa- 
vourable to Colman and his associates. 

They lived," he says, in the most 
frugal and plain manner, supporting 
tbcmsclvcs by their own labour ; their 
wealth was their cattle ; what money 
was presented to them they gave free- 
ly to the poor ; their conduct was so 
devout and discreet, that they brought 
religion into so high repute, that a 
clergyman or monk was everywhere 
received with joy." In short,” says 
the historian, they were so devout 
to the cure of men's souls, that they 
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were free from every tincture of ava- 
rice and regard of earthly possession." 

The Britons, even in tne time of 
Bede, still retained their old usage of 
refusing the clerical tonsure, and thd 
observance of Easter at the ^rpper 
time, so strenuously insisted upi^n by 
the Romish church. About twenty- 
hve years after his deathj,^which hap- 
pened in 735, Elvod, or lubodius, was 
appointed bishop of Bangor and pri- 
mate of Gwynedd, or North Wales. 
Pie in a great measure brought the 
Rritons to act in conformity to the 
Romish observance of Easter, though 
the other bishops opposed the inno- 
vation ; and on the rumour of dispute, 
the Saxons made an irruption into the 
province where the opposition had 
manifested itself. The Cambro-Bri- 
tons however opposed, and obtained 
a decisive victory over them, at Coed- 
Marchan, in the vale of Clwyd. 

In 777, to avert the evils of a fo- 
reign war, the Prince of Deheubarth, 
or South Wales, sanctioned by his 
authority the alteration of the reli- 
gious cuBtomU as to the observance of 
Easter and the clerical tonsure ; but 
this attempt irritated the public feel- 
ing to such a degree, that the pi|hce 
was slain in a tumult. This spirit, 
however, became gradually weaker: 
the princes found it a matter of po- 
licy, for the safety of the remnant of 
their country, to submit, however gall- 
ing it might be to them, to the arro- 
gant demands of Rome, and at last 
she could number vassals in the midst 
of the most strenuous of her oppo- 
nents among nations. This conformity, 
however, was but partial ; for Arch- 
bishop Usher seems to think, that 
West Wales (which of all other parts 
was most violent against the tradi- 
tions and customs of the Roman 
church) stood out yet longer; for it 
appears from the Greek life of St Chry- 
sostom, that certain religious men who 
dwelt in tlie isles of the ocean, re- 
paired from the utmost borders of tlm 
habitable earth to the Eastern metr* 
polls in the days of Methodius, (who 
was patriarch from 842 to 847,) to 
enquire as to certain ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions, and the perfect and exact 
computation of Easter. It is inferred 
from hence, that the British isles ore 
refrrrcd to, and that the grand dis- 
pute which had cost so much blood, 
nad not yet been settled, and that the 
Britons were more ready to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy, if any, of the 
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Eastern, rather than the Western 
churdi* 

At length he Roman church in 
tlie ninth century succeeded, and the 
Christian world sunk under the ty- 
ranny of Rome ; and through a long 
soccession of ages, the insidious arti- 
fices of the priesthood, by checking 
the efforts of^human genius, enfeebled 
the power of invention and the fa- 
culty of thought, degraded the intel- 
lectual powers of man, and almost an- 
nihilated the very essence of freedom 
and Iftf rty. 

The disputes between the churches 
may appear upon a cursory glance to 
be trivial and unimportant ; but smallr 
events produce great measures when 
they are connected with the liberty of 
a people, and the probability of sub- 
jection to a foreign power. The clergy 
and the nation saw that they should 
be allowed no opinions of their own ; 
they were called upon to yield implicit 
and unqualified obedience to the in- 
fallible decrees of Home. The vene- 
rable names of the sages of their church 
were treated with irrtverence and 
scorn ; the ashes of men, eminent for 
their learning, were scattered on the 
winds of h^.'avcn, and the lives of the 
clergy, as well as their flocks, whom 
they were supposed to protect, were 
placed under the dominion of a foreign 
tyrant. Now that we can look back 
on the dark, ruinous empire of the 
Romish church, the conduct of the 
Cambrians in battling against the en- 
croachments of that church, claims 
the gratitude and the admiration of 
the Protestant world. 

The poems of the Welsh bards, from 
the Conquest down to the Reforma- 
tion, abound with cutting and sar- 
castic remarks against the clergy of 
the Romish church ; and a curious 
poem is still in existence, which free- 
ly censures the clergy of the British 
church for, not being more vigilant in 
protecting the people from the crafty 

wests of t&k ilomans. It evidently 
proves that^e people had a strong 
feeling against the latter church. The 
poem is proved to have been in exist* 
eucc in the I3th century, but at what 
time it was written antiquarians do 
not agree. Admitting, however, that 
it was written as late as the 13th cen- 
tury, when the Church of Rome was 
at its highest pitch of power and mag- 
nificence, there were men in Wales 
hokl enough to declare to the world, 
that an in&pcndent and pure form of 


C^Mmtianity had existed in the island 
wbre the Church of Rome assumed 
its supremacy. 

Gwae offeriad byd, 

Ni angreifria gw yd, 

Ni pregotha, 

Ni warcheidw ci gail 
Ac ev yn fugall ; 

Ni's areilia, 

Ni ddifuT ei ddefuid, 

Rhag qU'iddiau Rhuveiniad, 

Ail fon gloppo. 

The substance of which extract is-*;- 
Woe be to the priest who reproves n&t 
vice, who preaches not, who protects 
not his fold, though he be a bhepherd, 
who neither attends to, nor guards his 
sheep from the wolves of Rome, with 
his knobbed staff. 

There were eight Roman successors 
of Augustine before the accession of 
a Saxon to the primacy of Canterbury. 
The Anglo-Saxons, for ages, were the 
most abject slaves of Rome. The 
successors of the pirates, Hengist and 
Horsci, became the bearers oi' giidt.d 
crosses and crosiers, instead of the 
massy battle-axe. Their ambition 
was to have around, them an army of 
Benedict i nc monks ; they esteemed the 
consecration of a monastery as one of 
the most triumphant acts of their 
reign ; and an event of that descrip- 
tion was celebrated with most gorgeous 
pomp. 

The good understanding, however, 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Church of Rome became weaker ; the 
shame of dependence was gradually 
felt, and they no longer remitted their 
largesses to Home. Then did the 
Saxons become in the eyes of the Ro- 
man cliurch, what the ('ambrians had 
been, rebels against her supremacy. 
She became their deadly db«my, and 
leagued herself against them : she 
flattered and encouraged a foreign and 
ambitious enemy against them, as she 
had formerly done against the Cambro- 
Britoiis. She furnished the Normuu 
invaders with the consecrated banners 
of the cross, which had been formerly 
given to the Saxons against the Bri- 
tons, and freely bestowed upon the 
Normans, in the name of St Peter, 
(and what has she not done and given 
in his name,) the goods and the l^iea 
of the conquered ; and since they had 
ceased to be her slaves, she did all 
in her power to make them the bonds- 
men of those who would beemne tri- 
butary to her avaricious and sensmd 
dominion. 
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The Saxon church became ufute 
the Normans annihilated, and SatKW 
England could no longer boast of a 
single Saxon bishop. The land, the 
wealth, the church, and the Saxons 
themselves, became wholly Norman 
property. The Saxons, barbarians as 
they were treated by the Conqueror, 
had disappeared from the face of the 
kingdom as a free and independent 
people. 

The Cambrians, when England 
could no longer furnish wealth for 
«buquest, came in for their share of 
oppression, and the successors of the 
Bastard dosifi^ned to bring them under 
the yoke which lay heavily on the 
Saxons. While the Normans sent 
yearly tributes to the prince of the 
apostles, all their violence, all their 
aggressions, passed in the eyes of Rome 
as just and lawful ; but the resistance 
of the unfortunate objects could never 
be regarded with Christian charity : 
they were considered presumptuous, 
rebellious Rons of Satan. The itiva* 
der slew the Cambrian clergy, muti* 
lated them, or cut out their tongues, 
and the Church of Roniecxcused itall.* 

The letters addressed by Llewelyn 
and David, Prince of Wales, to John, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (transla- 
tions of which are published in War- 
rington’s History of Wales,) exhibit 
the dreadful situation of the princi- 
pality under the Normans. The Prince 
Llewelyn alleges, that although 
the kingtlome of England he vnder 
the speciall protection of the See of 
Horae, and with speciall loue regard- 
ed of the same ; yet when the Lord 

the Pope, and'ihe Court of Home, shall 
vudersLand of the great damages which 
are done vnto vs by the Englishmen, 
to wit, the articles of the peace con- 
cluded and swurne vnto, violated and 
broken, the robbing and burning of 
the churcheS) the inurthering of ec- 
clesiastical! persons, as well religious 
as secular'; the slaughter of women 
great with child, and children suck- 
ing their mothers brests; the des- 
trocing of hospitals, and houses of re- 
ligion ; killing the men and women 
professed in the holie places, and euen 
before the altars : we hope that your 
Fatherhood, and the said Court of 
Horae, will rather with pitcie lament 
our case, than with rigour of punish- 
inent augment our sorrow. Who they 
be, which are delited with hloodsbed 


and warre, is manifestlie apparent by 
their deeds and behaviour ; for we 
would Hue quietlie upon opr Wne if 
we might be suffered ; put W English- 
men coming to our ooun trie, did put aH 
to the sword, neither sparing sex, age, 
sicknesse, nor any thing regarding our 
sacred places, the like whereof the 
Welshmen neuer committed. We have 
put ourselues in armour, being dri- 
uen therevnto by necessitie : for we 
and our people were so oppressed, 
trodden vnder foote, spoiled, and 
brought to slauere by the ki^’s offi- 
cers, contrarie to the forme of the 
peace concluded against iustice, none 
wotherwise than if we were Saracens or 
lews.” The Prince concludes by cau- 
tioning the archbishop against giving 
credit to slander and falsehood; ** for 
even as in their tleedes they have and 
do oppress us, so in their words they 
will not sticke to slander us, laieing to 
oiir charge what likcth them best. 
Therefore, forasmuch as they are al- 
waies present with you, and we absent 
from you, they oppressing, and we 
oppressed, we are to desire you, euen 
for his sake from whom nothing is hid, 
not to credit men’s words, but to exa- 
mine their deedes. Thus we bid your 
holiness farewell. Dited at Garth 
Celyii, in the Feast of S. Marline.” 

The same prelate wrote a secret let- 
ter to David, the brother of Prince 
Idtrwelyn, and which may be fiund in 
the same history. The following ex- 
tracts will serve to shew the motive 
of David for writing to the archbishop. 
The latter in his letter says, — “ First, 
Thjt if for the honor of God ( juxta 
debitum crucis assumptae) he will go 
to the Holic Land, he shall ho pro- 
uided for according to his degree, so 
that he doo not returne, unlessc he be 
called by the king ; and we trust to 

entreat the king to prouide for ids 
child. 4 Item, we feare (whereof we 
be Horrie) viilessc you doo agree to 
peace, we most certeuLie will aggrauatc 
the sentence ecclesiasticall against you 
for your faults.” To which the fol- 
lowing noble and extraordinary reply 
was made by the last of the Wc^sh 
princes of Arthur’s royal stock : — 
“ When he (David) is disposed to see 
the Holie Land, he will doo it for 
God’s sake voluntarilie, not by such 
enforcement against hie will ; because 
he knoweth enforced seruice not to 
please God ; and if he hereafter shall 
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for deuotioii sec tbe HoHe Land, that 
is no cause for euer to desinherit his 
offsprings but rather to reward them. 
And for that neither the prince nor 
Lis people* ifor counlrie nor for gaines* 
did iiioouc warre, inuading no man's 
lands* but defending their oun^ lands* 
lawes, and liberties ; and that me king 
and his people* of inueteratc hatred* 
and for covetousness to get our lands 
inuading the same* rnooved warre : 
wee therefore see our defence is iuste 
and lawfall*.and herein wee trust God 
will helpe vs* and will turiie his re« 
uenge ' upon destroiers of churches ; 
who haue rooted up and burned 
churches* and taken out both all sa% 
craments and sacred thin^ from them* 
killing priests* darks* religious* lame* 
* dumbe* deaffe* yonglinga sucking their 
mother's paps* iveakc and impotent* 
both man and woman* and commit* 
ting all other enormities* as partlie it 
appeareth to your holincsse. Where- 
fore God forbid that your holinessc 
should fulminate sentenceagainstanie* 
but such as hath doone such things. 
We who haue suffered all these things 
at the king's officers' hands* doo hope 
at your hands remedie and comfort ; 
and that you will punish such church 
robbers and killers* who can defend 
themsdues no waies* least that their 
impunitie be cause and example for 
others to do the like. Uerie manic in 
our countric doo much roarudl that 

J ^ou counselled vs to leaue our oune 
and* and to go to an other man’s lands 
among our enemies to Hue ; for seeing 
we cannot haue peace in our ownc 
land* which is our oune right* mu^ h 
lesse should be quiet in an other man’s* 
amongst our enemies. And though it 
be hard to Hue in warre and perill* 
harder it is to be vtterlie dcstroied and 
brought to nothing ; especial! ic for 
Christians, seeking else nothing but 
to defend our owne* being by necessi- 
tie driuen therevnto* and the greedie 
ambition' of our enemies. 

And your holinesse told vs* that 
had nilminated sentence against 
all that for hatred or gaines doo hin- 
der the ^ee. And it appeareth eui- 
dentlie who doo war for these causes* 
the feare of death, the feare of impri- 
Bonment, the feare of perpetuall pri- 
son* the feare of disinheriting, no kcep- 
ingof promise, couenant* grant* nor 
cVmj^* tyrannical! dominion* and 
manic more like compell vs to be in 
waire; and thisHre smw to God and 


.1||;your lordship* desiring your godlie 
atid charitable iielpe." 

In the absence of all other document- 
ary evidence* these alone would and 
do manifestly prove the countenance 
which the Church of Rome afforded 
the Normans against the Welsh. The 
latter were poor ; their armies did not 
glitter in the sun* arrayed in sumptu- 
ous armour ; they formed but a sorry 
contrast with the gorgeously- attired 

Normans. The Court of Rome, at 
that time the most avaricious of all 
others, could not regard as Chri^ans 
the poor and persecuted Cambrians ; 
it counted os nothing their woes* their 
patriotic heroism, that heroic conduct 
which their contemporary, who was 
nearly allied to themselves, acknow- 
ledged and admired ; fur Giralclus 
Cambrensis says* ** The men of Kng- 
land fight for gain ; tbe Welsh for li- 
berty : the former seek to have more ; 
the only desire of the latter is* not to 
lose the little they have* and to keep 
tlic poor corner that is left to them." 

The Normans practised the same 
system in Wales* as they had in Eng- 
land among the Saxons ; they declared 
the Cambrian clergy heretical and an- 
tichiistian, in order that they might 
strip, disperse, and proscribe them, 
and make themselves roasters of the 
souls as well as the bodies of the van- 
quished. 

In Henry I.'s reign, the bishops of 
Wales, who had become gradually re- 
conciled to Rome, complained heavily 
to the Pope of the usurpation and spo- 
liation of their national churches by 
men of a foreign language — men in no 
way religious, as they stated, but 
grossly irreligious and ignorant. The 
Pope would not listen to the com- 
plaints* and never could be made be- 
lieve, that the men who had recon- 
quered the Peter pence, were not the 
best judges of what was beneficial for 
the souls of the Cambrians. 

The reiterated complaints of the 
Cambrians having been of no avail, 
they took the law and dispensation of 
justice into their own hands, and, as 
Roger llovendon says, ** drove away 
by armed force the foreign race of 

priests, and who disposed of the church 
like a private patrimony.” One Herve, 
a semi- military priest, common in 
those days* was appointed Bishop of 
Bangor. He drew the sword against 
the Cambrians, (as an ancient author 
hath it,) and issued daily anathemas 
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against them, and at the same thUe 
gave them battle at the head of a 
troop composed of his kinsmen, and 
soldiers in pay. The Cambrians 
would not submit to be both excom- 
municated and slaughtered without 
resistance. They defeated the bishop's 
force, killed one of his brothers and 
many of bis men, and compelled them 
to take flight. Herve went to the 
king, who congratulated him upon 
having suffered for religion ; and 
Pope Pascal wrote, with his own 
ha^, a letter to the King (of Eng- 
land) recommending him to favour. 
For, after the death of his brother, he 
and his followers had been expelled 
from his bishopric by the ferocity 
and persecution of the harhariam,*** 
Eight Cambrian chiefs, in the reign 
of Henry II., appealed to the Pope 
against the atrocities of the foreign 
robbers, whom the English or Nor- 
mans quartered upon the country, un- 
der the names of priests or bishops. 
These bishops of another country, said 
they, hate us and our country ; they 
are our mortal enemies: can they 
then he interested about our souls? 
We know that they are placed among 
us as in ambuscade, to discharge their 
shafts at our backs, and excommuni- 
cate us at the first order they receive. 
M^henever an expedition is preparing 
ill England against us, the Primate 
suddenly interdicts that part of the 
country which it is proposed to in- 
vade ; our bishops, who arc his crea- 
tures, hurl their anathemas against 
the people collectively, and against 
the chiefs who rise at their head by 
name, so that such of us as perish in 
defence of our homes, for the salva- 
tion of our common country, fall ex- 
communicated and cursed.t 

Giraldus informs us, that when he 
travelled through Wales, with Arch- 
bishop Baldwin as an interpreter, to 
{ireacn the crusade, they excommuni- 
cated Owen Cyvciliac merely for not 
waiting on the prelate; and a few 
lines farther on, in his Itinerary, he 
gives the prince credit for every vir- 
tuous and honourable feeling. 

Such was the situation of the Cam- 
brian church in the 12th century, 
and the conduct and character of the 
Church of Rome to those who did not 
succumb to her commands, and feed 
her rapacious appetite. Every com- 
passionate and ^nerous mind must 


feel for the situation and the auffhr- 
ings of the Cambrians under the bit- 
ter thraldom of Rome and the Kor- 
mans. At a time when faith in the Uni- 
versal Church prevailed from one end 
of Europe to the other, it will eosil/ 
he imagined what an engine of powe r 
the conquerors directed, when they 
had in the van of their army the ana- 
themas and fulminations of Rome at 
their command. The noble robbers, 
when they invaded the territories, and 
possessed themselves of the homes 
and inheritances of the inhabitants, 
wielded the sword in one hand, and 
with the other dealt out utter damna- 
tion upon the heads of tlie chiefs and 
the miserable population; at once 
wresting from them their lives, and < 
the hope of future happiness in ano- 
ther world. The Church of Rome 
compounded with the invader for the 
spoil of the vanquished, and partici- 
ated with him in his ill-gotten wealth, 
t is no inatUT of surprise, that men 
would address and supplicate the pro- 
tection of Rome (tlie Pandoreau oox 
from whence all these evils emanated) 
against such insufferable wrongs: their 
own generosity induced them to hope, 
that the Pope, the miscalled Vicar of 
Christ upon earth, would commise- 
rate their pitiable situation. But pity 
and charity were not tlie ruling im- 
pulse in the bosom of that church, 
and her head ; the pure stream of 
Christianity had lost itself, for a time, 
in a mighty swamp of tradition and 
priestcraft. 

The only dispute in the British 
chnrch, subsequently to the conquest 
of England by the Normans, as to its 
supremacy, was between the prelates 
of that church and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The latter insisted upon 
being the supreme head, and the 
Welsh would acknowledge no one 
but the Bishop of St David. Giral- 
dus Cainbrensis, a Norman on the fa- 
ther’s side, but who had been brought 

up and educated among the Welsh, 
felt as they did : he knew that if the 
Welsh could not prove or support their 
right of national election, they would 
be compelled to receive strangers and 

enemies as confidants of their religi- 
ous thoughts, which was uiisupport- 
ahly galling, and probably the most 
cruel of the tyrannies inflicted by the 
conquest. Giraldus was elected by the 
Welsh clergy Bishop of St David 
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more than once, against the will of 
the metropolitan of Canterbury and 
the king, and his election as often 
annulled, Never, while I live," 
Buid King Henry, ** will 1 suffer the 
Welsh to have an archbisliop." Giral- 
dus spent many years in confjfxting 
the point, and made several jouneys 
to Home tp |>rove the supremacy of 
his diocess, and the legality of his 
election. Poor Giraldus had nothing 
to back his suit but old worm-eaten 
records. His opponent had bags well 
stored with gold, and mighty promises 
in reversion. When was it tliat the 
Churcli of llotue could withstand the 
glittering and precious metal? — the 
venality of that church has been for 
ages proverbial. 

Giraldus, of course, lost his suit, 
and Cambria her primacy. He retired 
into seclusion, having refused three 
bishoprics and an archbishopric in 
Ireland, odeied to him by Henry, for 
this reason, as he declares : “ I re- 
fused, because the Irish, iu like man- 
ner as the Welsh, wiU never take 
or accept for their bishop, unless com- 
pelled by violence, a man born out of 
their country." 

The conduct of Giraldus made a great 
impression upon the WeUh princes, 
and it became a subject of interest 
in the nation, and among the chieis 
who fought for the itidependenee of 
their country. “Our country,” said the 
Prince of Powis, has sustained great 
conflicts against the English, yet ne- 
ver has any one been so daring against 
them as he of St David ; tor he with- 


stood their king, their primate, their 
priests, all of them, for the honour of 
Wales." And at a feast held at the 
court of Llewelyn, one of the last of 
the native princes of Wales, in the 
interior of the country, (where the 
Normans bad not penetrated,) a bard 
rose and took up his harp to celebrate 
the self-devotion of Giraldus ; of him 
who had stood up against all the power 

of England, in the cause of St David 
and the Welsh. Long as our coun- 

try shall last," said he, in extem^K)- 
rary verse, let his noble daring be 
told by t^ songster's voice and the 
pen.'"* 

terminated the honourable 
atrmggle of Cambrians in support 
of ^elr national churdi. 1 1 is a matter 
of pride and gtatificatiou to a native 


of the principality, to find that the an- 
cient princes and cliiefs of the coun- 
try valued and re8i)ected the conduct 
and private worth of Giraldus, in 
maintaining the hopeless cause of a 
people who had for ages fought brave- 
ly, but unsuccessfully, against fatali- 
ty and superior numbers. 

It may be fairly presumed, that 
the Cambrians, subsequently to the 
overthrow of their independency, bore 
the yoke of the Romish faith with 
reluctance and impatience, inasmuch 
as when the lielormation dawq^ed, 
and afterwards broke forth with so 
much fervour under the protection 
of a descendant of their ancient prin- 
ces, Henry VIII., they btcanie, al- 
most to a man, Trotestants ; and with- 
out fear of contradiction, it may be 
added, that taking into consideration 
the extent of the population, there 
will be found, comparatively, a small- 
er number of Uornan Catholics in the 
principality brin^ jiativvs, than in any 
portion of the kingdom. 

A tribute of praise is due to Mon- 
sieur A. Thierry, t for Ins candid and 
honourable testimony m support of 
the Welsh character, and particularly 
for the following passage, among 
Others of equal merit : — “ Thus di^- 
appeared from the whole island of 
Biitain, excepting only the small and 
barren country of Wales, tht* race of 
the Celts, Cambrians, La^gnans, and 
Britons, properly so called, of whom 
part had emigrated directly from the 
eastern extremities of Europe, and 
part had come into Briluiii, after a 
Rtay, longer or shorter, on the coast 
of Gaul. Tltese feeble remains of a 
groat people had the glory ot keeping 
])OS6essiun of their lust corner of ter- 
ritory against the efforts of an enemy 
immensely superior in numbers and 
resources, often vanquished, but never 
subjugated, and bearing through the 
course of ages the unshukeu convic- 
tion of a iii>bti‘riouK eternity reserved 
for their name and their language. 
This eternity was foretold by the 
bards of the Welsh, from the first 
day of their defeat ; uiid whenever, in 
alttr times, a new invader crossed the 

mountains of Cambria, after the most 
complete victories, his captives would 
repeat to him,— ‘ ’Tis all in vain; 
thou canst dc^stroy neither our name 
nor our language.' Fortune, bra- 
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ny, of the Chttreh of Rome^ or of any 
Other earthly jpower; and that when 
the Cambro-Britons did subfluit to the 
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very, and, above all, the nature of the 
country, formed of rocks, lakes, and 
sands, justified these predictions, 
which, though rash ones, are a re- 
markable evidence of vigorous imagi- 
nation in the little people who dared 
to make them their national creed." 

In tracing this sketch of the His- 
tory of the British Church, the pa- 
tience of the reader is probably ex- 
hausted. dustice, however, cannot be 
done the subject within the limits to 
which it must be confined. Many im- 
portant and interesting events have 
been but slightly touened upon, and 
many entirely omitted. Sufficient, 
however, have been produced, to con- 
vince the most sceptical, that the an- 
cient British Church, during the first 
nine centuries after the birth of our 
.Saviour, was independent of the spi- 
ritual dominion, or rather the tyran- 


yoke, it was contrary to the will of the 
nation, and brought on by the exertion 
of mere brute force on the part of the 
Anglo-Normans. A plain and unadorn- 
ed statement of facts is here submitted 
tbthepublic, every word of which is in- 
contestably proved by history. Thecha- 
racter of the (Church of Bonie requires 
no comment ; and let our legislators 
beware how they sacrifice the manifold 
blessings reaped at tbe Reformation, in 
order to apfK'ase, for a time only, the 
brawlings of a set of furioua dema- 
gogues, who have nothing to lose, but 
every thing to gain, by a convulsion 
in the constitution. 

Gwynedd, Feb* 1639. 


TAIL 

** lugraius c»l, qui baueficium t 

Thk.uu is a sapient saying in fre- 
quent use, the origin of which being 
bciircely known, its correct meaning 
has been long and universally misun- 
derstood. The saying to which we 
allude is, that ** nine tailors make a 
man." The erroneous construction of 
this apophthegm has produced iriuch 
unmerited indignity to that class of 
beings termed tailors ; whereas, in 
fact, if recognised in a proper view, 
it ought to raihe that order to an ele- 
vation far above any other description 
of persons. The true reading of it is, 
that a conclave of tailors, consi$Xitig 
perhaps anciintly of nine, and even 
now (considering the great division of 
fasliioiiabie labour) comprising a num- 
ber not much smaller, does, by its joint 
efforts, mah'v, or ciifatf, that creature 
called a man." That such has been 
the primitive signification of the max- 
im, now applied with horrible ingra- 
titude in contempt of so useful a ira- 
ternity, may be gathered from the ob- 
servations of every-day life. 

It would be sufficient, without en- 
tering into detail, and without quoting 
the learned authority of Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, to ask the reader if he 
ever marked the contrast between tlie 
sheepish and awkward apprentice of 
some surgeon and apothecary in any 
little country town, one hundred miles 
i^tant from Loudon, when he first 
starts on his important journey to the 


oils. 

« accenisse negat, quod accepit.** 

iicn. de Benef. 

initropolis for the purpose of attend- 
ing lectures at Guy’s or Thomas’s, 
and the same being, when he returns 
to his friends, after a twelvemonth’s 
absence ? And if there be a remarkable 
and advantageous contrast, whereby is 
it produced ? Not by the difference in 
cliinutc, — nor by the change of society, 
— nor by the increase of science. — No ! 
it is an efiect of the Fromethcan talent 
of a StuUz. 

But to be more minute. There is 
nothing upon earth that is of so much 
Utility to men in general as fine clothes. 
A splendid equipage, a magnificent 
house, may draw the gaze of idle 
passers, and excite an occasional in- 
quiry. But who, that, has entered 
taverns and coffeehouses, has not per- 
ceived that the ratio of civility and 
attention from the waiter is regulated 
by the dress of his various customers ? 
Any stranger, elegantly and fashion- 
ably attired, will find little difficulty 
in obtaining deference, politeness, and 
even credit, in every shop he enters ; 
whereas the stranger, in nior§ lionicly, 
or less modish garb, is really nq^ody. 
In truth, the gentleman is distin^sh- 
cd in the crowd only by the cut of his 
trowstrs, and he carries his patent ot 
nobility in his coat-lap. And to whom 
does he owe this index of bis identity, 
but to his despised and much calum- 
niated tailor } 

But it is not merely deference and 
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re8|>ect ^vLich the genius of your tailor 
produces. Absolute admiration is the 
result of his industry. ’Not the celes- 
tial plumage, and impalpably fine and 
silken web of angels' wings, more dis- 
tinctly denote that they are habitants 
of a higher sphere^ than does llie ex- 
quisittily turned and un wrinkled flow 
of a first-rate surtout point out the 
wide difiereuce between him who 
wears it, and the ragged wretches who 
pollute his atmosphere by their vici- 
nity. If he take a flight from the 
metropolitan emporium of fashion, 
and alight in some distant village, he 
is gaped at, with astonished admiration, 
by crowds of inexperienced bumpkins, 
and addressed with a lowly humility 
approaching almost to idolatry. From 
whom does he derive his attributes of 
divinity ? They arc the inspirations 
of his tailor. 

There is not a metamorphosis in all 
the pages of Ovid so wonderful as that 
which the great magician of the shears 
and thimble is capable of effecting. If 
there be the most unpleasant dispro- 
portions in the tom of your limbs— 
any awkwardness or deformity in your 
figure, the enchantment of this mighty 
wizard instantly communicates sym- 
metry and elegance. The incongruous 
and unseemly furrows of your shape 
become smoothed and harmonized ; 
and the total want of ftll shape is im- 
mediately supplied by the beautiful 
undulations of the coat, and the grace- 
ful fall of the pantaloons. And all this 
is by the potency of your tailor. His 
necromantic skiu, unlike that of too 
many practisers of supernatural arts, 
is exercisexl only for the benefit of the 
world ; and whilst Circe transformed 
the companions *of Ulysses into brute 
beasts, tne benevolent enchanter of our 
day transforms brute beasts into hand- 
some and attractive men. Nay, had 
Olympus been furnished with a tailor, 
Brotheus would have had no necessity 
to burn himself to death for the pur- 
pose of escaping ridicule from the gods 
on account uf his deformity. 

But he who is most indebted to this 
manufacturer of elegant forms, is the 
lover : tmd the base ingratitude of this 
soi!^ person is dreadfully enormous. 

has riveted the gaze of his 
n^lpMa upon his charming figure, 
forth sigha of admiration for 
his remarkable elegance, excited the 
most tender perturbations by the grace 
of his movements, and finally acquired 
a complete surrender of her heart by 


the striking interest of his attitude 
when kneeling at her feet, he igno- 
rantly and presumptuously ascribes 
this to his own intrinsic qualities, 
without ever remembering that the 
abilities of his tailor are the sole source 
of all his success. The very being, 
who lias endowed such a man with all 
his attractions, rests contented with 
the payment of his bills, (if he be 
fortunate enough to obtain that) ; 
whilst the other, by the power of fas- 
cinations so procured, obtains a lovely 
wife and twenty thousand pouiids. 
Sic voft non vohitt. See, 

Such is the skill of that w'onderful 
being, the tailor, that his transforma- 
tions are not more extraordinary than 
sudden. The time which is occupied 
in thus new-moulding thehuman frame 
is really trivial compared with the 
stupendous change which is literally 
wrought. It is true the soul may 
remain the same, but a new body is 
actually given to it hy the interposi- 
tion of vestiary talent : And this is 
what we have always believed to be 
the genuine meaning of the metem- 
psychosis of Pythagoras. 

But we do not mean to assert, that 
the tailor's art has no power over the 
spiritual as well as corporeal portions 
of our nature. On the contrary, we 
have seen men, the devclopement of 
whose mental faculties has been so 
vague and uncertain, as to leave room 
for supposing that they possessed no 
mind at all, assume the expression of 
much intellectual acumen by the as- 
sistance of clothes cut in a peculiar 
Style ; and we have known the turn 
of a coat collar have more eff'ect in 
giving a man a wise and knowing look, 
than a score of bumps. 

It seems to us that the cfliect of the 

tailor’s skill, on mankind in general, 
has been better known among the wise 
Romans, than among the less honest 
and more ungrateful generations of our 
own period. When a Roman emerged 
from the imbecility of infancy, and the 
unnoticed or despised occupations of 
boyhood, the great and momentous 
era of his life, when he should be first 
entitled to mix on equal terms in the 
grave discussions of age, push forth his 
active ambition into scenes of bustle 
and commotion, aspire to influence the 
destinies of nations by election to pub- 
lic offices, or 1 6ok forward to be the lead- 
er of victorious armies, fighting tbe bat- 
tles of his country, was not marked by 
the imperative laws of the common- 
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wealth with splendid entertainments 
and sumptuous festivities. The only 
thing that was rigidly exacted by cus- 
tom and law was an alteration of dress. 
The labour of the tailor was put in re- 
4uisition« and the toga viriliit was the 
emblem of manhood. It is mi, there- 
fore, without the most cogent reasons 
that we assert our opinion, that the 
distich of Pope, Worth makes the 
man/* or the title appended by Colley 
Cibber to one of his dramas, Love 
makes the man/' ought henceforth to 
yields in point of truth, to the irrefra* 
gable principle which we here solemn- 
ly advance, that it is '' the tailor makes 
the man.” 

It has often occurred to us that the 
occupations of the tailor give him a 
greater opportunity of contemplating 
the weakness of human nature, than 
is possessed by any other member of 
the community. There is in all men 
a latent love of exciting admiration by 
their exterior excellences ; and though 
many, who pique themselves on the 
Strength of their minds, affect to ridi- 
cule the desire of being thought hand- 
some, we ouostion if there be any man 
living, be liis mental endowments ne- 
ver so acute, and his conviction of the 
folly of such feelings never so strong, 
who would not experience some degree 
of gratification at being complimented, 
with an appearance of candour, on the 
elegance and attractiveness of his per- 
son. It is true this weakness is, in 
many, silenced or effectually concealed 
by the prcdomir.ance of good sense ; 
hut it is never wholly destroyed. It 
U from its influence that men who, 
from indolence or other causes, are 
usually careless of their dress, are 
nevertheless better pleased when by 
accident their tailor sends them home 
a coat of spell a style as shall be best 
adapted to display the figure to advan- 
tage. But the far greater number of 
men arc not only not cai'cless, but are 
even painfully sidiciCous, about the cut 
of their clothes. He, therefore, who, 
in general society, is ambitious of be« 
ing thought of strong mind, and a 
despiscr of outward beauty in men, 
and who would dread to have his pri- 
vate inclinations, on this head, scruti- 
nized by those to whom he is holding 
forth such opinions, does not scruple 
fully to disclose his foible in the pre- 
sence of his tailor. Whilst the latter 
is taking his dimensions, the pbiloso- 
ptiic contonnei of boiUIy perfectioDR 


is requesting that tbe coat shall sit 
tight here, and wide there, and grace- 
fully everywhere ; and after having 
uttered directions of the most parti- 
cular nature, in order to secure a gar- 
inenMiat shall give him a Bne shape, 
he apin goes forth to vent Ids con- 
tempt i^aiti&t the silly puerility of 
those minds which place any value in 
a handsome form. . 

But how tbe tailor must chuckle 
witli an inward grin, arising parUy 
from amusement, and partly composed 
of a sneer, when he receives the minute 
ity unctions of some crooked wretch as 
to tbe mode in which his coat is to be 
fashioned. The poor awkward mon- 
ster is not aware of bis own deform- 
ities, and talks to his tailor about 
shewing off the shape thus, or thus, 
as if he were a model of statuary sym- 
metry newly come out of the hands of 
Praxiteles. The tailor, with the most 
unbroken p^avity on his face, assents 
to all the directions, at the same time 
that the features of his heart are abso- 
lutely distorted by the laughter with 
which it is convulsed. 

When, therefore, we consider the 
benefits conferred upon the world by 
tailors — when wc call to mind the 
tributes to our vanity which we have 
been enabled to exact by their assist- 
ance — ^but, above all, when we re- 
member that our tailor is the only 
confidant into whose faithful and sym- 
pathising bosom we dare to pour the 
story of our weakness, and from whom 
alone we dare to ask for aid, — are wc 
not guilty of a heinous and abominable 
ingratitude, of the basest and most de- 
testable kind, when we speak of such 
benefactors as being individually of 
minor humanity, and possessing only 
fractional components of our kind ? 
We, who have gone on steadily, with 
literary chivalry, in one consistent 
path, advocating the cause of injured 
worth, unveiling moral and political 
error, and delivering truth from the 
trammels of mysticism or falsehood, 
do confidently trust that this our 
learned explanation of an ancient 
maxim, and our clear and comprehen- 
sive exposure of a criminal mistake so 
deeply grounded, moy have the^^d 
effect of raising those illiwtriou* 
sona, who form the subject of this 
article, to that dignified eminence 
which they so justly merit. 

S. Tk. 
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The Grave of the Broken Heart.-^Continued. 


Autumn was fast fading into wjn- 
ter, when the heavy tidings o# her 

sudden bereavement fell like an ice- 
bolt on the heart of Miss Aboyne. 
And long it was before the unremitting 
tenderness an^ attention of her now 
sole earthly protector — her betrothed 
husband— and the more than maternal 
cares of her faithful Nora, were re- 
warded by any indications of reviving 
health and cheerfulness in the obje$|t 
of their mutual anxiety. 

Passing the common love between 
parent and child, had been that which 
bound up, as in one, the hearts of 
Colonel Aboyne and his motherless 
daughter ; and the reflection that, 
for her sake, this beloved father had 
undertaken the voyage which had 
terminated so fatally, failed not to dash 
her cup of sofrow with peculiar bit- 
terness. The suddenness of the shock 
had also tried to the uttermost her 
delicate and already impaired constitu- 
tion ; and for a consi deraHle time it 
required all the setlulous care of love 
and fidelity, and all the skill and un- 
remitting watchfulness of her medical 
adviser, to avert the threatening symp- 
toms of decline. 

But not only was Milliccnt Aboyne 
too truly a Christian, to sorrow like 
those who have no hope, but even in 
t?tM world she felt and gratefully ac- 
knowledged that she hud hopnf, and 
dear ones; and that, if it pleam d Ciod 
to restore her to health, the after life 
that was to be passed with the hus- 
band of her choice, to whom she )iad 
been consigned, in a manner, by thedy. 
ing breath of her beloved fathi r, would 

be one of sweet con ten ted ness. There- 
fore, when she prayed fervently to be 
reconciled to God's will in all tliingii, 
she thought it no sin to add to that 
petition, a humble and pathetic sup- 
plication for continued life, if he saw 
that it ms expedient for her; and 
the boon so submissively implored 
was, to present appearance, graciously 
conceded. Returning health once 

nu)py[i;|i|94gar^ the long- drooping 
fraUpIMi again there was hope, and 
and innocent enjoyment, 
aiHlNweet companionGhip, in the or- 
phan's home. Tbetai it was that Vernon 
began to urge her nn the subject of an 
immediate union, with affectionate and 


forcible persuasion ; and Millicent was 
too well aware of the reasonablencsH of 
bis arguments, and too nobly free from 
all taint of affectation, to hesitate a 
moment in acceding to his entreaties, 
except from motives of tender reluc- 
tance to exchange her mourning dress 
for bridal raiment, before the expi- 
ration of a twelvemonth from the tune 
of her irreparable loss. She was also 
desirous, with God’s blessing, to ^feel 
her health more perfectly re- established 

before she took upon herself the re- 
sponsibility of new and important du- 
ties ; and finally a compromise bt tween 
the lovers was definitively arranged, 
that iu three months from that last 
May morning which completed the 
sixth month from her father's death, 
Millicent Aboyne should become tbo 
wife of Horace Vernon. 

Few, on either side, were the re- 
quisite marriage preparations. Litde 
of worldly goods had each wherewith 
to endow the other. On Vernon’s 
side, only the small stipend of his cu- 
racy; on that of Millicent, no more 
than the property of her little cottage, 
and the bre^ken sum of that small 
hoard, which was all Colonel Aboyne 
had been enabled to bequeath to his 
orphan dnughter. Added to her scanty 
heritage was, however, one lieir-Joom, 
justly valued by JMillicent as a jewel 
of great price. The faithfully devoted 
Nora wna never to be suinlered from 
her foster child; and with her aid and 
experience, the latter smilingly pro- 
mised Vernon, that comfort and fru- 
gality should go hand in hand in their 
future establishmcn t. Already Horace 
had assumed the management, not 
only of Milliceni's flower-beds, but of 
the whole productivef and well-ar- 
ranged little garden ; and he never 
quitted the small domain to return to 
his solitary corner of the large ram- 
bling old Jlectory, (occupied in part 
payment of his scanty dues,) without 
Jopging more and more impatiently 
for the approaching hour, when the 

gentle mistress of Sea Vale Cottage 
should admit him there, the wedded 
artner of her humble and happy 
oine. 

One tnoming Vernon entered Mil- 
liccnt's little sitting-room with an open 
letter in his hand, which be flung into 
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her lap as she sat at wofk^ with an air 
of half jestinir^ half serious discom* 
poBure. There, Milly !'* said he ; 

read that — and you may expect me 
to come and take up my abode here 
dirvctly — whether you will or not. 

Perverse girl! if you had not doomed 
me to such long exclusion, 1 should 
not now be annoyed by the contents 
of that provoking letter. Read, read, 
Milly ? and revoke my sentence." The 
letter so ungraciously commented on 
was nevertheless an exceedingly well- 
turnedj well-bred epistle, from no leas 
a personage than the honourable and 
reverend Dr Hartop, Vrrnon’a rector, 
and the rector and holder of more 
tl)3n one other valuable living and 
comfortable piece of church prefer- 
ment. He had not visited his Sea 
Vale flock since it had been commit- 
ted to the care of the present curate ; 
hut his physician having recommended 
sea air and quiet as restoratives after 
a long enfeebling illness, and cherish- 
ing in his own mind an aflectionate 
recollection of the lobsters and turbot 
that frequent those happy shores, the 
honourable and reverend gentleman 
forthwith felt a conscientious call to 
bestow his pastoral presence for the 
summer montlis among his coast pa- 
rishioners. He was to be accompanied in 
his retirement by the youngest of eight 
portionless daughters of his brother- 
in-law the Karl of Matchwood, who, 
as well as his amiable Countess, was 
always magnanimously ready to spare 
cither of their hlooining treasures, to 
enliven the solitude of their wealthy 
and reverend uncle, and smooth his 
gouty footstool. The noble parents 
would, indeed, have extended the sa- 
rriflcc to any number of the fair bevy 
Dr Hartop might have been plcasf«l 
to put in requisition ; but that highly 
conscientious person not only revolted 
from exacting too much from such 
alU conceding generosity, but felt a 
strong conviction that bis personal 

comforts would be more attended to, 
and the orthodox regularity of his 
household less deranged, by one of the 
lovely sisters, than if he had availed 
himself of Uie liberally-granted privi- 
lege to summon them in divisions. 
The privilege of selection he, how- 
ever, exercised without scruple ; and 
on the present occasion, was to be ac- 
companied to Sea Vale by his favourite 
niece, Lady Octavia Falkland, a very 
lovely, gay, good-humoured> captiva^ 


ting creature of nineteen— tonte 
petrie d'esprit/' said her French go- 
verness— brilliantly accomplisbed, and 
{ae every body said) with the best 
heart in the world." Lady Octavia 
was perfect, in short — or would have 

been, hut for some of those trifling 
alloys inseparable from earthly perfec- - 
tion : such as a little vanity, a little 
selfishness, a little cunning, and a 
/itt/e want of principle. To leave 
London in full season, with an old 
valetudinarian uncle, for the ends 
of the earth," was, however, such 
a^heroic sacriflee to duty as Lady 
March wood failed not to turn to 
^ood account, by descanting thereon 
with maternal sensibility in the hear- 
ing of all with whom the touching 
trait was likely to especially in 
the presence of a young Earl of im- 
mense property, lately come of ag^, 
and as yet encumbered with a few 
rustic prejudices in favqur of religion 
and morality, the fruit of much se- 
clusion with a sickly Methodistical 
mother, who had early instilled into 
the heart ^her only child, that pe- 
culiar way' of thinking" which had 
strangely supported her through trials 
of no common character. Lord M— - 
had been evidently struck by the 
beauty of the fair Octavia, and as evi- 
dently captivated by her engaging 
sweetne.os. He had danced with iier, 
talked with her, and, as was clear- 
ly perceptible to Lady Marchwood's 
differ! min ating eye, wafehed her still 
more assiduously; and still be spake 
not — and on one or two late occasions, 
as he became more familiar with the 
home circle of JMarchwood House, he 
had looked startled and uncomfortable 
at some intere.sting iiaiVete of the 
l.ady Octavia, (who, to do her jus- 
tice, was seldom off her guard in his 
company) ; and then there was such a 
visible rtf raid iaeement — a something 
so like drawing back, in his demean- 
our towards the lady, that her affec- 
tionate mamma, having lectured her 
pathetically on the consequences of 
her indiscretion, thought there was 
something quite providential in the 
Sea Vale scheme, of which she pur- 
posed to make the most in Lordm’s 
hearing in the manner aforesaid. ^^And 
then," said she, Octavia ! when he 
comes down to us in the autumn, as 
you know he has half promised, it 
you WILL but be prudent for a little 
while, and fall naturally into his odd 
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tastes and depend on it he 

mlUpeak*' Which maternal conso- 
lation, combined with private visiona 
of other contingent rewards to be 
coaxed out of the rich old unde, and 
her constitutional good teiDjj^er, ena- 
bled tbe fair eitile to submit to her 
fate with a degjee of resignation not 
less edifying than amazing, consider- 
ing she was aware of all its horrors — 
of the perfect seclusion of Sea Vale, 
where tne curate and apothecaiy were 
likely to be the only visitors at the 
Uectory. The said llcctory was a 
large, old-fashioned, but not incom,- 
modious mansion, of which, as has 
been said, a couple of rooms were oc- 
cupied by Horace Vernon. Dr Har- 
top*6 letter (which had been so un- 
graciously received) very politely re- 
quested that Mr Vernon would con- 
sider himself his guest during his, (he 
Doctor's, residence at Sea Vale ; and 
then went on to bespeak Horace’s 
obliging supei^tendetice of certain ar- 
rangements and alterations res|^cting 
furniture, &c. &c., especially in the 
apartments designed for the occupa- 
tion of his niece. Lady Odavia Falk- 
land. This letter was brought by the 
first division of the household, and 
Dr Hartop and Lady Octavia were to 
be expected at Sea Vale in a week at 
farthest. 

** And the old Rectory is half turned 
out of window already,’’ said Vernon, 
pettishlv, when he had told his story, 
and Millicent had glanced over the 
Doctor’s letter — and a whole wag- 
gon>load of things is arrived — couches, 
chaise longues, a French bed, a whole 
steam kitchen, and a huge harp case 
among tbe rest. I dare say that Lady 
Octavia is very fine and disagreeable.’’ 

** A most candid conclusion, truly !’* 
observed Millicent with a smile,— but 
it was a hajf smile only ; for in her 
heart she was as much annoyed as 
Horace by the intelligence he had 
communicated. In former days, the 
arrival of these strangers would have 
been a matter of indifference to her, 
or perhaps of cheerful interest; but 
aynresent, scarcely recovered from tbe 
efiects of recent affliction, — shrinking 
frjgg^ eye of strangers with a mor- 
bdHmidity, wbicli, from long seclu- 
alOh, had grown upon her natural difii 
^ence, — still enfeebled iu health, and 
not unconsciimt (hai her present situ- 
ation was one of peculiar deiicacy, 
Miss Aboyne would have indeed pre-* 


Rirsed that the - Rector and Lady Oc- 
tavio's visit to' Seer Vole should have- 
been deferred tiQ her union with 
'Horace Vernon.' Perhaps if he had, 
at that moment, more seriojuly enfor- 
ced his jesting petition, to bo forth- 
with admitted to the peaceful sanctu- 
ary of, Millicent's cottage, she might 
have been induced to rescind her for- 
mer dedsion, and cede to him, with- 
out farther delay, the possession of 

herself aiid of her little dwelling. But 
Vernon talked away his vexation, and 
Millicent kept hers within her ^wwn 
heart, secretly eluding its 
reasonableness ; for what would the 
stranger be to her ? She should not 
see or be seen by them but at church, 
and then, why need she shrink from 
observation, — if, indeed, one so insig- 
nificant should attract any ? 

The preparations at tb» Rectory 
went briskly on ; and as tlie new and 
elegant articles of ornamental furni- 
ture were unpacked, Vernon insensi- 
bly became interested in examining 
them, and superintending the arrange- 
ment of Lady Octaviu's boudoir. An 
elegant harp w'as extracted from its 
cumbrous case by a servant intrusted 
with the key, ana, together with mu- 
sic-stands and stools, a painting ea- 
sel, sundry portfolios, inlaid work- 
boxes, &c. &c, disposed in picturesque 
order in the dedicated chamber, and a 
pile of Italian music, two or three vo- 
lumes of Italian and English poems, 
some German novels, and one of Schil- 
ler’s dramas in the original, arran- 
ged with good effect on the different 
tables and chiffonnivres by the well- 
trained footmen, gave the tout enserrim 
hie an air of so much literary elegance, 
as failed not to make due iinpression 
on Vernon’s tasteful imagination, and 
in some measure to soften down hiif 
prejudice (so unwarrantably imbi- 
bed!) against tbe unknown possessor. 
But still he had settled in his own 
mind, that in her deportment to him* 
self, she would be reserved, distant, 
and disagreeable; and he promised 
himself to be as little as possible in 
her august presence. This precon- 
ception and predetermination savour- 
ed far less of judicious reasoning and 
amiable humility, than of ignorance 
of the world, and lurking vanity and 
pride ; but it has been obMrved, that 
the latter were among Vernon’s beset- 
ting sins, and the fonner was the un- 
av^Ue result of droumstanoes. 
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The important clay arrived, and hour of its disappearance, a light was 
from the porch of Miss Aboync's cot- burning in Millicent's little parlour, 
tage, (in and out of which he had But it was extinguished at last, and 
been fidgeting for the last hour,) Ver- all was darkness, and quiet, and sweet 
non s])ied a travelling carriage and rest probably, undi r the humble roof 
four descending the hilly approach in- of the orphan cottage. 

to Sea Vale. There they are, Milly !" The next morning, as Millicent was 
he exclaimed, suddenly letting fall her seated at her early breakfast, the little 
arm that had been resting on his, casement opened from without, and 
and starting involuntarily a few paces Vernon's handsome face, radiant with 
forward — “ and I must begone to re- smiles and cheertulncss, looked in be- 

ceive the Doctor and that fine Lady tween the clustering roses. “What vul- 
Octavia. It's all your fault, Milly, gar hours you keep, Milly,” said he ; 
when I might have remained here, if I'm positively ashamed of you. Miss 
you had pleased, and been independ- Aboyne ! We are in our first sleep yet 
cut of all this fuss and bustle;" and at the Hectory, and shan't brealcfast 
he turned back and took both her these three hours ” 
hands, gazing on her for a moment “ I^ook, then,” she smilingly re- 
with a look of reproachful teruleruei'S. plied, at this tempting bowl of rich 
And how pretty and quiet every new milk, and this brown bread, and 
thing here looks this evening ! " he fresh yellow butter of Nora's own 
added, glancing round him ; “ and making,— and the tea is as strong as 
we should have had some music in the you like it — see !— and such cream I— 
honeysuckle arbour, now you can sing there can. be none such at the llec- 
again, Milly." — “.Perhaps,'' replied tory. Won't all these delicacies tempt 
siie, faintly smiling, “ Lady Octavia you to breakfast with Half of 

will sing to you.”— “ Oh ! if she were them, — the least of them, dearest!” he 
to condescend so far, I should hate her answered, twisting himself. dexterously 
singing ; and that fine harp would in through the window, demolishing 
never sound half so sweet tome as the a whole garland of roses, and upset- 
dear old guitar, Milly." Millicent ting a work-table and a glass of iiow- 
ihanked him with a look for the fond ers, in his unceremonious entrk ; in 
u 11 reasonableness of the lover-like as- spite of which high crime and tnisde« 
sertion, and then hastened him'away to ineanour, in two iiiiMutishe was scat- 
rcceive, with honour due, his honour- ed with the ease of perfect innocence 
able and reverend Rector. To say the at Mies Aboyne's breakfast table, and 
truth, when his really affectionate there was no trace of stern displeasure 
feelings for her had given utterance to in the face of the fair hostess, as she 
those few hurrying words, he did not poured out for him the promised basin 
seem very loath to obey her injunction ; of potent green tea. 
and, when he had cleared the green “ You were right enough, Milly !" 
lane at three bounds, and turned the said Vernon, after demolishing a huge 
corner towards the Rectory, he stop- fragment of Nora's sweet brown loaf 

K ed a moment to take off’ his hat, run — (for it is a truth to be noted, that 
ia fingers through the bright waves lovers as well as heroes never forget 
of his fine thick hair, and pull up his to “ appease the rage of hunger — 
shirt-collar to the most becoming al- You were right enough, Milly ! La- 
titude. dy Octavia is not half so disagreeable 

The Rectory and Miss Aboyne's cot- as I expected to find her. In fact, she 
tage were situated at opposite extre- is really agreeable on the whole ; — 

miticft of the straggling village ; and certainly a lovely creature ! — ^and she 
the distance between the two habita- and Dr Hartop both exceedingly po- 
tions being so inconsiderable, Millicent lite to me; but somehow I felt but 
thought it not improbable she might half at case. The Doctor's civility is 
see Horace again that evening, after so pompous, and now aiul then I could 

Dr Hartop's late dinner, or before the have fancied Lady Octavia too con- 
hour of retiring. More than once af- descending. I wished myself here 
ter twilight, and iti spite of the fast- more than once in the course of the 
falling dews, she returned to the gar- evening, but could not get away ; for 
den gate, to listen if a well-known first the Doctor pinned me down to 
footstep were coming down the lane ; three games of backgammon”—" And 
and that night, long after the usual then, I dare say, you had music, had 
VoL. XXV. 2 Q 
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you not?" asked Millicent. Yes, 

Lady Octavia played all the time I 
was engaged with her uncle, and put 
me sadly out, by the by ; for she 
plays so divinely, there was no attend- 
ing; to the game."—** So I suppose by 
this time you like the harp almost as 
well as the guitar said Miss Aboyne, 
with an arch glance at her companion. 
** Not I, indeed !" replied Vernon 
quickly, with a rather heightened co- 
lour ; “ though, to be sure, I^ady Oc- 
tavia w^as amazingly condescending- 
very considerate of tlie jioor curate's 
ignorance and rusticity. She had been 
singing Italian vihilc 1 was playing 

with her uncle — some of our favourite 
things, Milly ; — hut when the game 
w^as finished, and I approached the 
harp, her Ladyship said, in the sweet- 
est tone possible, ‘ 1 dare say you 
would rather have some English song, 
Mr Vernon ; perhaps I may find one 
or two aiiiniig this unintelligible stuff*, * 
and out she runimoged * The Wood- 
pecker' — my aversion, you know, Mil- 
ly !" MUlicciU, who knew Vernon s 
passionate taste for Italian music and 
poetry, (she herself, admirably taught 
by her father, had perfected him in 
the languHge,) could not help laugh- 
ing at his evidentiy nettled recital of 
Lady Octaviu's considerate kin(lncR'»in 
lowering her perfortnaiice to the sup- 
posed hjvel of his eoirprvliension ; but 
perceiving, with a woman’s quick per- 
ception in such matters, that even her 

innocent mirth w-ss not contagious — 
(it is a nice aifiiir to jest ivich uounded 
vanity) — she uuaf/ecEt dly ebanpd the 
subject, by drawing him into tile gar- 
den, w'here she required his assistance 
in some trifling office about her hya- 
cinths, and soon beguiled liini again 
iuro smiles and good- humour ; ami at 
last engaged him to accompany her 
own sweet voice, and the old fine- toned 
guitar, in one of his favourite harmo- 
nies — not Italian, imiced, but a Scotch 
air of exquisite pathos, which had 
many a time before exorcised the foul 
fiend when its spell of fretfulness and 
despondency was cast over him. 

Among the simple pleasures dear to 
Miss Aboyne, one of the greatest had 
ever been, from earliest womanhood, 
the quiet luxury of an evening walk ; 
and now, in later life, that innocent 
pleasure had not only lost nothing of 
its pleasantness, but the charm of as- 
sociation, and the pensive joy of me- 
mory, cast a more hallowed tone over 


the hours of her favourite enjoyment. 

For many weeks, nay months, after 
her faUier*8 death, the impaired health 
of his sorrowing child incapacitated 
her from stirring beyond the narrow 
boundary of her own little garden ; 

but of late, so much of health and 
strength had she regained, that, with 
the support of Vernon's arm, she had 
adventured to some distance from her 
home, and even beyond the village ; 
and as the warm pleasant spring wea- 
ther became more genial and con- 
firmed, Alillicent's fluctuating cheek 
became tinted with more permanent 
hues of health, and every eveiiing’she 
was able to extend her walk a little 
and a little farther, with her unfail- 
ing and attentive companion. Those 
only' who have languished under the 
pressure of a lingering enervating ma- 
lady, more trying perhaps ha the mo- 
ral frame than many acute disorders, 
can conceive the exquisite enjoyment 
of fueling enabled, by graihially re- 
viving strength, once more to wander 
out beyond some narrow limits, with- 
in which the feeble frame has long 
been captive, to breathe the fresh free 
air of meadow or common, or the per- 
fume of green briery lanes, skirting 
the clover or the btan field, the still 
requisite support of some kind arm 
ever piinchially ready at an aecns- 
tomed hour to b ad forth ilie grau I'ul 
convaJesvcnt. How impatiently is that 
hour expected !— and should any thing 
occur to protract or mar the promised 
pleasure, how far more acuttly felt is 
tliat pi ivation than so trifling a dis- 
appuiiitincnt should seem to warrant ! 
Far heavier crosses may be borne with 
more equanimity, at less cost of rea- 
son and ReU-control. 

So of late had Millicent longed for 
the hour of the evening walk — thehour 
when her capabilities of enjoyment, 
physical and intellectual, were ever 
keenest — when Vernon, rel('a«ed from 
hib own peculiar duties and avocations, 
came punctual almost to a moment, to 
be her companion for the remainder of 
the day, to afford her the support of his 
arm as far as her gradually returning 
strength enabled her to wander ; and 
then, re-entering the cottage in tran- 
quil happiness, to share with her the 
pure pleasures of reading, music, or 
sweeter converse, till her early hour of 
retiring. No wonder poor Millicent 
had fallen into the habit of longing 
for the return of evening I But now. 
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for a season she must cease to do so. 
At least she must be content with un- 
certain^ perhaps unfrequent and hur- 
ried, visits from Vernon, after the late 
dinner at the Rectory ; and Miss 
Aboyne had too much good sense and 
delicacy not to feel, and even enforce 
upon Horace, the propriety and com- 
mon courtesy of giving his society, for 
at least the greater jiart of most even- 
ings, to the host at whose table he was 
a constant guest. And truly, in the 
perfect seclusion of Sea Vale, and the 
present deranged state of 13r liartop’s 
healthj which i)reclnded him from in- 
viting to tlic Rectory any of those 
who might, perhaps, have charitably 
bartered a portion of their precious 
time for the reverend gentleman’s ex- 
quisite dinner and old hochheimer, 
(not to. meution the attractions of his 
lovely niece) — the ready-made so- 
ciety of the young curate — his quali- 
fications of backgammon-playing — of 
listening deferentially to long prosing 
stories, when the Doctor was disposed 
to till them, or, when the latter was 
slumberously inclined, of directly and 
noiselessly stealing away to the draw- 
ing-room and Dady Octavia’s harp, ' 
thereby contributing, in the dearth of 
stron^^cr stimuli, to keep tlie young 
lady in that flow ol' good- humour so 
conducive to her uncle’s comfort. 
These several qualificaliona, combined 
witli the gentlemanly manners and 
unexceptionable character of \ ernon, 
made his society too valuable at Sea 
Vale Rectory not to be monopolised 
there, with as much exacting selfish- 
ness as could be exercised consistent- 
ly with Dr Hartop’s natural indolence 
and habitual good breeding. 

Dady Octavia also conceived an 
(limah/e and immediate interest for the 
handsome, unsophisticated young cu- 
rate, and forthwith set her fertile 
imagination to trace out the rough 
draft of a philanthropic plan for 
“ making something of him,” during 
the summer seclusion to which she 
had so dutifully devoted herself. No 
iiassion is so vulgar or so vulgarising 
as an insatiate love of indiscriminate 
admiration. The high-born and high- 
bred Lady Octavia Falkland, habi- 
tuated as she was to the refined in- 
cense of courtly circles, would have 
condescended to smile on her uncle's 
apothecary, rather than have wasted 
“ her sweetness on the desert air.” 
Vernon was comparatively an unex- 


ceptionable protege, and her benevo- 
lent scheme in his favour was by no 
means nipped i*th' bud,” by the in- 
formation communicated by Mrs Jen- 
kins, while assisting her lady to un- 
dress on the night of her arrival at Sea 
Vale Rectory, of his engagement wilh. 
Miss Aboyne. “ What a stupid affair 
that must be I*' soliloquized the Lady 
Octaviaj “ and how charitable it will 
be to give ‘ the gentle shepherd/ really 
so tolerable a creature, some idea of 
/a hello ptiitsion in its higher refine- 
ments — of the tastes and tnjoytnents 
of civilized society, before he is buried 
for ever in a country parish, with a 
dowdy wife and a parcel of chubby 
cherubs. — I suppose,” observed her 
Ladyship, more directly addressing 
herself to the cor>fificntia] attendant— 
I suppose this Miss — what d'ye call 
her is some rustic beauty, all lilies, 

and roses, and flaxen- curls — for really 
Mr Vernon is so good-looking, and 
FO tolerable altogc'thcr, he would not 
have picked out a fright.” — '' Oh ! 
they say she's very genteel, my Lady ! 
— (Miss Abine*s her name, my Lady I) 
—and used to be estimated rather 
Imndsomc formerly, before she lost 
her fatlicr, and fell into ill health — 
and she’s not so young as she has 
been.”— “ Why, Mr A'enion cai/t be 
more than five or six and twenty, and 
it's impossible he can bu in lo\c with 
any thing as old as that, when there 
can be no agnmens to make amends 
for the want of youth." — Oh ! Mr 
Vernon's seven and twenty, my Lady ! 
and l\Iiss Abiue’s near "three years 
older.” — Three years older ! — what, 
almost thirty ? — You must he mis- 
taken, Jenkins ; Mr Vernon could 
never have engaged himself so ab- 
surdly ; — but it’s an old affair, you 
said, didn’t you, Jenkins? Quite a 
take-in then, no doubt ; for I suppose 
she Itajf hem good-looking, — and boys 
are so easily caught ! It's amazing 
how artful some old spiders are ! — 
There’s Lady William Lorimer al- 
Tvays contrives to hook in all the best 
men, somehow. But then she's mar- 
ried — tliat's one thing and so saying, 
the fair Octavia's head sank on her 
soft pillow, to dream of old spiders 
and young flics, the philanthropic 
pleasure of rescuing somefluttcring in- 
nocent from the web of its wily des- 
troyer, and the peculiar privileges 
and advantages of married ladies. If 
Vernon’s evening visits to the cottage 
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became comparatively short and un- 

frequent after tlie arrival of the 
strangers, during the earlier part of 
their sojourn at tlic Rectory, he gene- 
rally in.ule his appearance at Milii- 
cent's early breakfast table, and devo- 
ted to her as great a part of every morn- 
ing as he could abstract from his pa- 
rochial duties — duties from which 
she would have been the last to entice 
him ; and once he liad stolen away 
(luring Dr Hartop's after-dinner nap— 
not to the Rectory drawing-room and 
Lady Detavia, but to the cottage par- 
lour and its gentle occupant, whose 
delighted and grateful surprise at 
Eight of the unexpected visitor, made 
him first fully sensible of what she 
(the least scldsh and exacting of hu- 
man beings) bad never even hinted— 
how lonely she had in his ab- 
sence ; and he fancied, besides, that 
tin appearance of more than usual 
languor was perceptible about her, 
though nt sight of him a rich and 
beautiful glow suilused her before 
colourless cheek, and her sweet eyes 
glistened (not sparkled) with affec- 
tionate welcome, as she exclaimed. 

Dear Horace ! is it you ? — lloiv 
good you are to steal away to me! 
But could you do so without incivi- 
lity ? — what tvill they think at the 
Rectory ?” 

** I don’t care what they think, 
Milly !’* replied Vernon, cjuickly. 

This is all very wrong— very hard 
upon us. Here you sit, left alone, 
evening after evening, deprived of 
exercise — of the quiet walks we so 
enjoyed together ; and I am sure, 
though you said nothing, you liave 
inifiscd them very much. Why did 
you not take Nora’s arm, and stroll 
out this fine evening, Milly ?*' — “ O, 
I did not care to walk without you, 
dear Horace, and Nora is busy in her 
dairy at this hour, you know ; and 
besides,” she added, with a cheerful 
smile, “ 1 am very busy also, and 

shall get through a marvellous deal of 
work now you arc not here to make 
ine idle." That evening, however, 
Milliccnt was but too happy to ri^iii- 
quish her notable employment for 
pleasant idleness, and sweet compa- 
nionship, and the reviving freshness 
of the bright green fields. The lo- 
vers talked together of their ap- 
proaching union, their unambitious 
iiopeB of quiet happiness, their plans 
of active usefulness and wise frugality 


to be patiently and firmly pursued, 

till the better times still prospectively 
before them should arrive, to recom- 
pense them for the cheerful endurance 
of temporary privatioiiR. Whih; tin y 
thus held sweet converse together, in- 
sensibly, as the cveningshadows blend- 
ed into twilight, assuming a more se- 
rious and tender tone, well befitting 
the discourse of friiuds who spoke of 
travelling together through lime into 
eternity ; — while they thus held sweet 
converse, and Vernon listened to the 
low accents of MUlicent's voice — so 
tender in its melodious inflections — fo 
toudiing as it breathed forth, with 
tremulous earnestness, the inmost 
thoughts and feelings of her pure and 
pious htart, he fell — felt deeply, the 
surpassing worth of the treasure com- 
mitted to Ilia care ; and pcrliaps a 
vague, an almost indefinite, emotion 
of self-rcproacli mingled with the 
tender impulse which caused him to 
press more affecDonatoly close the anti 
which rested upon him, an I to look 
round with moistened eyes on the 
calm, sweet seriousness of that saint- 
like countenance, upraised to his with 
the innoeent eoiiridenco of an ange l’s 
love. After all,” said Vernon to 
himself, as he retraced his solitary 
way that night to tlie Rectory — “after 
all, my own Millicent is as superior to 
tliat brilliant Lady (Jctaiia, as is yen 
beautiful pale moon to tlie bright 
meteor whieli has just shot carili- 
ward.” What inference may be drawn 
from this soliloquy as to the niiturc of 
foregone comparisons floating in Ver- 
non's mind within the circle of Lady 
Octavia's fascinations, we leave to tlie 
judicious reader’s opinion ; — certain it 
is, that the last fervent conclusion 
was the genuine, spontaneous effusion 
of sincere and afleclionate conviction. 

The next day was Sunday, and Ver- 
non had promised to be at the cot- 
tage early enough to conduct iMillicent 
to church, and to her own pew ad- 
joining the Rector's, before the gene- 
ral entrance of the congregation ; 
for though he assured lier, that Dr 
Hartop considered himself still too 
much a valetudinarian to encounter 
the fatigues of early rising and moriH 
ing church, and that there was lit- 
tle chance, from what he had obser- 
ved, of Lady Octavia's attending the 

first service, Millicent had a nervous 
dread of walking alone up the long 
aisle, subjected to the possible gaze of 
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fetrangerp, and gladly accepted the pro- ascended the pulpit, and was about to 

rnisc of Vernon's early escort. commence that; sacred office which 

But Fate and Lady Octavia had or- should have abstracted his mind from 
dered olherwisc. Contrary to Ver- all worldly concerns, he found it im- 
lion's foregone conclusion," and just possible to restrain his wandering and 
as he was hastening away to the cot- troubled thoughts; andhis heart sinot^ 

tago, it was sweetly signified to him him,whcn, glancing down wards on Ae 
by Mrs Jenkins, that her lady, who assembling congregation, his eyes rest- 
had hitlicrto taken breakfast about cd on the empty pew where poor Mil- 
eleven ill her own boudoir, would that licent slioiild have been already seated, 
morning have the pleasure of making and that immediately adjoining a1- 

tea for Mr Vernon, from whom she ready occupied by tne fair stranger 
should afterwards request the favour whom he had conducted thither, 
of conducting her to the Rectory pew. It was tlie custom at Sea Vale church 
The lady trode on the heels of her mes- to begin the first service with the morn- 
sage. The breakfavSt-rooiii was tlurown ing hymn, not one verse of which was 
open, and she led the way into it with ever omitted by the zealous throats of 
gracious smiles and winning courtesy, the village choristers ; and on this par- 
Vernon following in such a bewilder- ticular morning, those sweet singers of 
men t of annoyance at being thus coni- Israel, in concert — or rather out of 
j»elled to break his eiigiigoinent with concert— with bassoon and bass viol, 
iMilliccnt, and of admiration for J^ady had groaned, droned, and quavered 
Octavia’s blooming graces and capti- tlirougli the first five verses, when the 
viiting sweetness, that lie quite forgot church door fronting the pulpit, at the 
it uould have been at least expedit nt end of the long middle aisle, slowly 
to scntl a message to the cottage ; and, opened, and two female forms appear- 
strango as it may seem, by the time edatit. One, the humble, homely per- 
breakfast was half over, Vernon had son of Nora Carthy, dropped aside 
actually ceased to think of any object into some obscure corner ; and Miss 
in heaven or earth beyond the interior Aboyne, who had been leaning on the 
of the Rectory jiarlour. arm of her faithful attendant, came 

As Lady Octavia took his arm on slowly and timidly up the long aisle, 
proceeding towards the cluiich, how- with ill-assured and faltering steps, 
ever, n thought darted acrotis him, of her tall slender form bending under 
her who was .at that very moment ex- evident languor and weakness. She still 
pcctiiig the promised support of that wore the deepest and plainest mourn- 
VI ry arm in affectionate security ; and ing, and her face was almost entirely 
for a few minutes he was troubled and concealed by a large bonnet and a long 
distrait, and made irrelevant answers crape veil. On reaching the door of 
to I.ady Octrivia's remarks and ques- her own pew, her tremulous hand— 
lions. Her ladyship had too much tact even from that distance Vernon savr 
to notice the temporary abstraction ; that it trembled— found some difti- 
.md before they reached the thronged culty in unhasping it, and an old grey- 
churchyard, Vernon's thoughts were haired man started forward from his 
Hgaiii cngri>,sscd by the charms of his bench in the .aisle to render her that 
fascinating companion, and his beset- little service, in return for which she 
tingsin — his lurking vanity — was not a gently inclined her head, and in ano- 
little excited by her fiultering conile- thcr moment had sunk on her knees in 
fccension,andtliceclatot making popub- the farthest corner of the pew. 
lie an appearance with the high- horn Vernon saw all this, too well rc- 

beauty familiarly leaning on his arm. calling to mind poor Milliceiit's per- 
il w^as not until he had conducted the vous anxiety to be quietly seated in 
fair stranger through the double file church before the arrival of strangers ; 
of gazers, that lined the long central atid he saw, besides, what he hoped 
aisle, up to the Rector'spew, and left her had been unpercei ved by Miss Aboyne 
there, properly accommodated with through her thick veil, that Lady Oc- 
liassock and prayer-book, and till he tavia had stood up in her pew to gaze 
liad withdrawn to put on his surplice on the late comer as she slowly ad- 
in the vestry — it was not till then that vanced up the church, and was still 
a thought of Miilicent again recurred taking leisurely survey through an eye- 
to him. But then it did recur, and glass of her kneeling figure. Vernon 
so painfully, that even after he had observed all this with acutely painful 
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consciousness^ and when the hymn was clcar^ the moment he was at liberty to 
concluded, it was only by a powerful steal away for a few moments to the 
edbrt that he applied himself serious- cottage. And such indeed was his full 
ly to his solemn duty. ' intention, when, on hastening back 

WJien next he glanced towards from unrobing after service, he found 
Miss Aboync's pew, (while the first Lady Octaviaawaiting his escort home- 
psalm was being sung,) her veil was wards, and that Miss Aboyne was al- 
fluiig back, and be observed with plea- ready out of sight. When they reach- 
sure that her sweet countenance wore ed the Rectory, Dr Hartop was already 
its wonted expression of perfect sere- seated at his luxurious luncheon— the 
nity, and that slie was too intent on mid-day dinner of modem times— and 
the sacred words in her hymn-book, Vernon was pressed to partake before 
and too much engrossed by the utter- he mounted his horse for the church 
ance of her tribnteof prayer and praise, (some five miles oiT from Sea Vale) at 
to be sen!»iblc that the brilliant eyes of which he w’a«; to do afternoon duty, 
her fair neighbour, still assisted by S\idilenly Lady Octavia was seized 
the raised c} e-glass, were fixed in cu- with a devout desire of attending tliat 
rious scrutiny of her person and fea- second service, and her phaeton was 
tures. In truth. Miss Aboyne had ordered to the door, and it was quick- 
pcrfectly recovered tlie nervous trepi- ly arranged that she should drive VYr- 
datioii which had uifetressed her on non to Eastw'ood churcii, froio which 
first entering the church ; awful con- they tverc to return by a more circuit- 
sciousiicbs of tlie Creator’s prt scnce ous, but very bejiutifiil road, tvhich 
Boon superseded all thought of the her Ladyship (as suddenly smitten 
creature in her jiious heart, and when with a passion for picturesque as wtdl 
at last her eyes caught an accidental as holy things) exj>resscd a vehement 
glance of her fair neighbour, the only desire to cxjdoic. Dr Hartop gave a 
feeling that for a moment drew her reluctant assent to this arrangement, 
earthward, was one of admiration for not from any prudential scrujdes re- 
Lady Octavia s striking loveliness. In specting I.ady Octavia's 
lier entire abstraction from self, nut with the handsome curate, as he felt 
even did the consciousness occur, that comfortably assured her Ladyship’s 
she herself was the object of curious, views of an establishment” were as 
and not polite — though it might be remote as possible from the hma ideal 
fashionable— examination. of a cottage and a blackberry pudding ; 

Millicent had attributed to its true but the honourable and reverend Doc- 
cause ihe non-pcrfornianceof Vernon s tor rationally anticipated that the pro- 
promise to be early that morning at tracti d drive might interfere witli his 
the cottage. She surmised that he regular dinner hour, and from this solid 
might have been unexpectedly detain- ground of objection it required all 
ed to accompiiiy Lady Octavia to Lady Octavia's powers of coaxing and 
church ; and well aware that he could persuasion to wjn him over to uiiwill- 
not courteoudy have decliiud that ing concession. 

office if proposed to him, she only re- Tlie road from Si a Vale to East- 
gretted tiiat, hr.ving bi-en dilayi>d by wood lay through the former village, 

lingering cxpi'ctalion till the last possi- cloic to Miss Aboyiie’s cottage at its 
ble moment, she should now have toeu- oiitskirts. As they approached the 
counter tlie redoubled ordeal of walk- little dwellitig, Vernon sent onward an 
ing up the church alone, through the uneasy furtive glanci, and felt an- 
asseni bled congregation. Nora, indeed noyed and uiicomfortiblo at the slow 
—whose urin, in default of Vernon’s, puce in which it seemed just then the 
was put in requisition— the warm- pleasure of his fair conductress to in- 
hearted, quick-spirited Nora— was fain clulge her beautiful bay ponies. He 
to mutter some tart riflectioii about wished— ‘yet wherefore was almost 
*'new comers,” and fine doings,” imdefinable to himself— that Miss 
and notion of it," as she accora- Aboyne might not be visible as they 
panied her fair mistress to church ; but passed the cottage, and that they might 
the more candid Millicent only smiled pass it unobserved by her. But the 
at jealous discomposure of licr wish, vague as it was, had scarcely 
fond nurse, who shook her head inert- arisen, when Lady Octavia, reining in 
dulously at the assurance that Vernon her ponies to a walk, exclaimed— 
would come and make his innocence What a sweet cottage i— a perfect 
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cotuge that^ Mr Vernon ; and there's 
the i)ers«n who sat in the next pew to 
my uncle s at church this mornings 
looking so wretchedly forlorn and sick- 
ly^ hut really genteel for that sort of 
person, and must have been rather 
pretty when she was young, poor 
thing I Do you know who she is, Mr 
Vernon “ A Miss Aboyne, daugh* 
ter of a Colonel Aboyne, lately dead— - 
a fnendof mine,*’ replied Vernon con- 
fusedly, and colouring, with a con- 
sciousness that he did so not tending 
to remove his embarrassment. At that 
moment, Millicent, who was standing 
among her flower-beds, looked up at 
the sound of wheels, and their eyes 
encountered. Abright flush passed over 
liLT pale cheek, as she gave Vernon a 
b:ilf smile of recognition, and quietly 
resuniid her occup.ition of tying up a 
tall lily, her face shaded by a large 
bonnet from farther observation. Lady 
Octavia took another deliberate survey 
of MUs Aboyne through her eye-glass, 
and having so far satisfied her curio- 
sity, coiitinucd, in a careless, half-ab- 
sent manner— ‘K)h! a friend of yours, 
you said, Mr Vernon ? — this person's 
lather — 1 beg your pardon though— 
she looks really very respectable, poor 
thing !— <iuite interesting in that deep 
mourning. Of course, as you know 
her, she is not a low perstm — some 
Colonel’s daughter though, you said, I 
think? and is ho lately dead? and 
does she live all alone in that pretty 
cottage ? How excessively romantic ! 
and it does not signify for that sort of 
person, at her age, you know. I sup- 
pose slic is very poor — some half-pay 
oflictVs daughter.^" Vernon stammer- 
ed something, not very intelligible, in 
reply to j/ady Octavia's half question, 
half soiiloquy ; but her Ladyship talk- 
ed on, apparently heedless of his con- 
scious, embarrassed manner. Do 
you know, Mr Vernom that my maid 
is a half-pay officer's daughter — really 
a very Biipcrior sort of person is Jen- 
kins. Why does not this Miss— I for- 
get her name'— go out in some such ca- 
picity ? or as a governess? — you know, 
she might get into some family as go- 
verness.” Vernon’s latent spirit and 

real afiection for Millicent being some- 
what roused by these annoying com- 
ments and interrogations, he was just 
about to speak more plainly, and would 
probably have silenced Lady Octavia's 

voluble malice, by the simple avowal 
of the relation in which he stood to 


Miss Aboyne, when her Ladyship, 
wlio guessed the coming confession, 
which it was by no means her inten»^ 
tion to draw forth, adroitly diverted 
her observations from Miss Aboyne to 
the surrounding scenery ; and before 
they had well lost sight of Sea Vale, 
Vernon's spirited impulse had subsH 
fled, and he was agiin engrossed by 
Lady Octavia, and the gratification of 
being so graciously distingnisdied by 
the high* born beauty. But "Lady Oo 
tivia's shafts had not glanced* harm- 
less ; more than one point remained 
rankling in the mark ; and vrith the 
next disengaged hour and thought of 
Millicent, came hitherto unformed re- 
flections on the lingering lot of pover- 
ty and obscurity to whfeh they were 
possibly about to devote themselves, 
and an involuntary comparison be- 
tween their ages for the first time oc- 
curred to him, in a light that made 
him wish the difference had been re- 
versed, and that he could count those 
three years in advance of Alillicent. 
But his better feelings caused him to 
check, almost as soon as conceived, 
thoughts that were now as ill- timed 
as ungenerous towards that gentle and 
confiding being, the most sincere and 
lowly-minded of all God's creatures, 
who had been long beforehand with 
him ill regretting, for his sake, her se- 
niority of age, and had not shrunk 
from commenting on it to himself, 
with characteristic ingenuousness ; for 
she fett, though he would not acknow- 
ledge it, that her prime was already 
past, while he had barely att. dried the 
full flush of iniiturity. But ^Milliccm’s 
self- depreciation was wholly un tinc- 
tured with any jealous doui>t of Ver- 
non’s true affection for her, and imlif- 
fereiice to the more youthful attrac- 
tions of Ollier women ; and as he passed 
the cottage with his beautiful compa- 
nion, if a sudden and natural compa- 
rison presented itself between the 
blooming lovcdin»*ss of the latter, and 
her own more humble pretensions, it 
was only accompanied by a wish— a 
woman’s fond, weak wish— that, for 
his sake, she were younger, and f 
and every way more deserving of the 
love, of which, however, she appre- 
hended no diminution. 

Dr Hartop’s fears were prophetic ; 
the picturesque circuit home delayed 
tlie arrival of Lady Octavia and Ver- 

non so long past the dinuer hour, that 
the Doctor’s habitually urbane and 
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placid temper would have been seri- 
ously discomposed^ had he not that 
morning, in the course of a long visit 
from Mr Henderson, the Sea Vale 
iliisculapius, acquired some informa* 
tion respecting the matrimonial en- 
gagements of his young curate, and the 
circumstances thereto relating, which, 
in the dearth of more interesting gos« 
sip, was not only acceptable to the 
worthy Rector's craving appetite and 
accommodating taste, hut would fur- 
nish him, par les milos, with a fair 
field for indulging his benevolent pro- 
pensity and peculiar talent for giving 
gratuitous advice with patronizing 

condescension. Therefore he looked 
but tenderly reproachful at Lady Oc- 
tavia, though the fins of the turbot 
were boiled to rags, and various other 
dishes, reduced to couftormutu, gave 
touching testimony of her cruel incon- 
sideration ; and scarcely had the ser- 
vants left the dining-room, whtn, gi- 
ving three prelinunary boms, and an 
inward chuckle, with whicli he w'as 
■wont to preface his discourses in the 
pulpit and elsewlicre, the honourable 
Rector addressed his curate with a for- 
mal congratulation on his approaching 
marriage. Vernon's face crimsoned all 
over, as he bowed and stammered out 
a few words of awkward acknowledg- 
ment, stealing impulsively a furtive 
glance at the Lady Octavia, who, af- 
fecting the most natural surprise in 
the world, artlessly exclaimed— ‘ ' Mar- 
ried !— Mr Vernon going to be mar- 
ried, uncle ? — you don't say so ? Oh, 
Mr Vernon, how secret you have been ; 
—and may we know to whom, uncle?” 

Toamostunexceptionableand every- 
way respectable and amiable young 
person, as I have this morning liad the 
pleasure of learning from a friend of 

yours, my dear Mr Vernon!— from 
good Mr Henderson, who tells me that 

Miss Aboyne” Miss Aboyne !" 

interrupted Lady Octavia, with a 
pretty shriek of sudden dismay • 

y dear me! who could have thought 
it ? I would not for the world have” 
— You know Miss Aboyne, then?" 
asked the Doctor with some surprise, 
in his turn interruj)ting Lady Octavia. 

Oh ! I saw her to-day at church, and 
indeed she seems — she looks — that is, a 
—a verp superior sort of person — I 
dare say very amiable, and excellent, 
apd— You'll introduce me to Miss 
Aboyne, Mr Vernon?— I assure you I 
am dying to know her.” 


Vernon, now compelled to speak, 

made some awkward attempts to ex* 

E lain, that Miss Aboyne, from ill 
eakh and recent affliction, would 
not perhaps be able to avail herself of 
the honour of an introduction to Lady 

Octavia; and then the Doctor, im- 
patient of colloquial trifling, which 
delayed the pouring forth of his lu- 
minous and well- digested ideas, pro- 
ceeded to favour \'’crnon, not only with 
his entire approbation of the projected 
union, but with an elaborate disserta- 
tion on domestic economy, by attend- 
ing to the several branches whereof, 
(which he condescended to dwell on 
more particularly,) a country curate 
might a wife and family, and 

bring uj score of children, with in- 
finite comfort and propriety, on a.t in- 
come short of ahuiuircd and fifty pounds 
per annum. Of course, my dear Mr 
V'ernon I'Thcrcvcrend genth man went 
on to observe, “ llu re can be no ex- 
pensive luxiiriei^, no idle siipcrfluiiits, 
in Mieli a modest and well-ordered es- 
tablishment. But, after all, my dear 
sir ! how little suffices for our rra/ 
wants; and beyond those, what Christ- 
ian character or philosophic iiiiiid 

would Octavia 1 do, pray, desire 

that the gardener may be written to 
about these pines ; it is really scanda- 
lous! — they cost me a guinea a-piece, 
and this is the second I have cut to- 
day, and both uneatable. Send me 
the guava— But, as I was proceed- 
ing to observe — as I was going on to 
remark to you, Mr Vernon — beyond 
our real necessities, (mere food and 
raiment,) what physical wants and 
temporal cares are worthy the consi- 
deration of a Christian and a philo- 
fiophtr ? It hath been truly said— 

‘ i^Ian wants but little here below, 

Nor wanu that little long.’ 

Ami with regard to the articlcof food 
c.spccially, 1 am persuaded, IMr Ver- 
non, and alter long and mature deli- 
beration on the subject, I feel no he- 
sitation in declaring my entire con- 
viction, that in no part of the United 
Kingdom is the infant population more 
hale, healthi'ul, and xnuliitudinous, 
than where oatmeal or potatoes, with 
milk, or even pure water, forms its 
unvaritd and unsophisticated aliment. 
Therefore, my dear sir, with regard 
to your future family, (those nume- 
rous olive-branches with which it is 
my sincere prayer that P^vidence may 
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BuiTound your table,) I have no hesi- 
tation in strenuously advising'*— 
What the Doctor proceeded to advise 
must remain for ever secret between 
himself and Vernon, whose feelings, 
during the precc;ding harangue, can 

only be compared to those of a person 
undergoing the “ peine forte et duref 
and who experienced proportionable 
relief when Lady Octavia, tired of 
continuing a silent tiers, arose to re- 
tire. As she passed him at the di* 
ning room door, which he had hasten- 
ed to hold open for her, she shook her 
fair head with a look of jirctty anger, 
and archly putting up one taper fore- 
finger to her rosy lip, said softly, 
Oh fie! lie! Mr Vernon ! — how 
treacherous you have been !" Vernon 
'wly and reluctantly returned to his 
mitigated penance ; but fur be it from 
US to review in detail the protracted 
torments of that mortal hour, during 
which the honourable and reverend 
g( ntlernaii, w.irined with his own elo- 
(j lienee — cliarnied with his own theory 
exalt( d with a sense of his own phi- 
lanthropy, and with a consciousness of 
the lights which flowed in the fast- 
er as he coiitiiuud to ditluse them — 
poun'd out his oracular suggestions 
with a condescending suavity that 
descended to the most minute parti- 
culars. At length, however, articu- 
lation thickened — sentences* lugged at 
their termination— words came slower 
—syllables dropped away to indefinite 
sounds — and at last, in a final be- 
wildcrmetit of—*^ As 1 was saying, 
Mr Vernon — 1 repeat, my dear sir I 
—that — that — I have no hesitation 
in — in af-af-fir-r-r” — the comfort- 
able double chin of the respectable 
adviser sank, embedded in its own 
rolls, on his ample chest, an incipient 
snore chimed in with the struggling 
affirmation, «ind after an attempt or 
twroof guttural thickness, which sound- 
ed like “ pease-porridge— cheap and 
wholesome," aiul “ Mrs JliiiuUdl," 
broke out into a grand continuous 
bass. Then, quietly Jiiid cautiously, 
Vernon rose from his scat of torture 
—quietly and cautiously lie stole to- 
wards the door — but not so noiseless- 
ly did he eflcct his exit as to be wholly 
unnoticed by the half- conscious slum- 
berer, whose drowsy attempts at arti- 
culationj forthwith recommenced, but 
only to commission his curate, who 
thanked heaven for bis escape; with 


a message to tlic Lady Octavia. Af- 
ter the scene of his recent mortifica- 
tion, of which her Ladyship had been 
a witness, Vernon would gladly, had 
he been permitted, have avoided an 
early tcie-a-tete with her ; and his 

heart told him he was anxiously ex- 
pected elsewhere; but the Doctors 
message must be delivered — it need 
not delay him three minutes ; and, 
with a determination that it sJtouid 

not, and hat in hand, lie sprang up 
stairs, and into the drawing-room, 
from whence issued the sweet sounds 
of Lady Octavia’s fine- toned liarp and 
fine voice deliciously blending in an 

aria of Scmiraraidc." Another voice, 
less powerful hut more touching, ac- 
companied by a humbler instrument, 
was breathing out at this seh-same 
hour in the orphan's home, such 
strains as well befitted the Sabbath 
vesper. Often did that low melodious 
voice pause in a cadence, or hang sus- 
pended on a note, while the singer's 
head was suddenly upraised in a listen- 
ing attitude, her long slender fingers 
suspended over the silent chords, and 
her eyes glancing anxiously through 
the little easement toward the garden 
gate. Again and again recurred that 
anxious pause ; each time the hymn 
resumed with tones less firm, and a 
more plaintive modulation ; at last 
a deep and licavy sigh was the invo- 
luntary prelude ; and as Millicent 
withdrew her eyes from the window, 
tears, which liad been long collecting 
within their lids, fell on her listless 
fingers as she bent over her instru- 
ment, and endeavoured to renew the 
sacred harmony. It was but an en- 
deavour. Her voice had become weak 
and tremulous ; so, discontinuing her 
vocal tribute, she wisely resorted to 
silent communion with that book 
which contains “ words in season” for 
all the soul’s necessities— of peace for 
the disquieted — of strength to the 
weak — of healing to the sorely stricken 

— of hope to the broken-hearted. Mil- 
liccnt found there the aid she sought ; 
and when, as was her custon, she 
had joined with her old servant in 
their nightly sacrifice of prayer and 
praise, she was able again, and with- 
out effort, to smile cheerfully, and 
speak cheeringly, to that faithful hum- 
ble friend, the bursting indignation of 
whose affectionate zeal she endeavour- 

ed to repress nitli a sincere assurance 
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of lier own conviction, that the mor- 
row would bring with it a satisfactory 
explanation* 

Early the next morning— earlier 
even than Miss Aboyne*s primitive 
breakfast hour, Vernon entered tbe 
little parlour just as Nora was remo- 
ving the tea equipage. She scarcely 
vouchsafed to notice his entrance even 
with a look,' and the grave severity 
of her countenance by no means tend- 
ed to dispel the troubled surprise with 
which he had remarked her employ- 
ment. Kora !” he hurriedly ex- 
claimed, ** what are you about ?— 
where is Miss Aboync ?— Not ill ? not 
ill, surely ? — God forbid f" — About 
as well as some folks wish her to be, 
I doubt," bhortly and bitterly replied 
the indignant Nora, as slic essayed, 
without farther parluy, or ('veii ho- 
nouring him with a second glance to 
pass Vernon with tbe tea-tray. IBiit 
his fears were now too thoroughly 
awakened to permit her silent egress; 
and, grasping her wrist more forcibly 
than he was aware of, he said, 

Nora! Nora! tell uiq.^ for God's 
sake, is she really ill?-~fs my MiU 

liceiit" ■ and his voice trembled 

with an excess of agitation that shook 
even Nora's predetermined intlcxibi- 
lity, and she so far relented as to in- 
form him, (as, indeed, she had been 
especially enjoined, in case he should 
call thus early,) that Miss Aboync was 
suffering only from headache, but 
would be well enough to rise and re- 
ceive him a httlc later in the day. 
She could not find in her heart, how- 
ever, to give the supplement of JMil- 
licent’s message; namely, that the 
hejdache was, she believed, but the 
effect of a slight cold which she had 
taken tlie preceding day. In lieu of 
that ahsuraiicc, so aflectionatt'ly in- 
tended to prevent self-reproach on 
the purt of Vernon, the wratliful 
Nora, who had by no means any ten- 
der con.siJcration for his ft^eiings, took 
upon her to substitute an amend- 
ment," imputing tbe headache to a 
sleepless night, and both the effect 
and its immediate cause to one far 
deimer, which she also vouched for 
on her own authority — the heartache ; 
and tben^ giving way to the im- 
pulse of her warm and faithful spirit, 
the aQbctionate creature laid her hand 
on Vernon's shoulder, and, while tears 
filM her eyes as she fixed them ear- 
nestly on his, exdaimed—" Ob, Mr 


Vernon I Mr Vernon ! did I ever think 
it would have come to this ! — that ray 

child! my jewel! the flower of the 
world ! Colonel Aboyne's daughter I 
should be slighted for that proud lady, 
who only came here to break my dar- 
ling’s heart, and help you to dig her 
grave, Mr Vernon ? Ay, there shell 
be soon, sir ; and then you may go 
your ways and be happy with which 
comfortable and comforting assurance, 
N^ pushed by with her breakfast- 
tray, followed, however, %y Vernon, 
who, tliough his worst fears were re- 
lieved by the first part of her commu- 
nication, still went on to ask a hundred 
anxious questions, and commission the 
half-relenting nurse wiih as many ten- 
der messages, though the latter was 
too discerning and honest to feel or 
affect great reliance on his asirurance, 
that he should satisfactorily account 
to Miss Aboync for liis appart^it ne- 
glect of the preceding day. 

I'he incredulous messenger eou- 
scientiously “ told the talc as ’iwas 

told to her," nevertheless, virtuously 
refraining from comment on how 
the irn/U might be and Millicent’s 
licart was prompt to accept beforehand 
the pionnsed explanation. During 
the watches of a sleepless night, it was 
impossible but that troubled thoughts 
and vague surmises had crept into her 
mtiid, jiivoluntarily and unencouraged, 
nay, quickly and pcrscveiingly re- 
pressed, with the generous confidence 
of a nature not prone to think evil ; 
butK still they returned like the phan- 
toms of a feverisli imagination, and 
Milhcent was imleed suk in spirit, 
as Avell as jdiysicalJy indisposed, when 
Nora first drew her curuins that 
morning. But very soon the fresh 
air and the bright sunslnne, entering 
at the unclosed lattice, brought with 
them sweet influences redolent of hap* 
pier and more hopeful feelings ; and 
wrlieii Nora soon affer returned with 
her report of \'eriioii’s early visit and 
aflcctionatc messages, Milhcent smiled 
with perfectly restored cheerfulness, 
inwardly rebuking the weakness which 
had subjected her to such causeless 
uneasiness. Neither was she disap- 
pointed that morning of the promised 
speedy return. Neither, on tbe part 
of Vernon, was any thing left unsaid 
to make his peace (had that been ne- 
cessary) with one whose gentle bosom 
harboured no accusing spirit; and 
when he left her late and unwillingly 
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— ^in truth, it was always unwillingly 
that he did leave her — it was with a 
pledge to steal away to her again in 
time for one sweet hour of evening- 
walk, and more than one after-hour of 
social happiness in the dear little par- 
louFj where so many a past evening 
had stolen away with the swift-un« 
sounding pace of unworldly innocent 
enjoyment. And punctual, as in for- 
mer days, was Horace \^ernon to the 

hour of tryst; and never, perhaps, 
even in former days, had his voice and 
looks, when addressing Millicent, 
expressed feelings so deep and tender. 
Those feelings were not excited by 
reviving attachment, for his true af- 
fection had never been alienated from 
their first object ; but if hi« heart bad 
not strayed from its allegiance, liis 
lighter taney might hare been more 
susceptible of other fascinations ; and 
a consciousness of this sort, and that 
he had for a time forgotten her who 
ever thought of him, perhaps it was, 
that imparted a shade of more than 
usual seriousness that evening to the 
expression of his large dark eyes, and 
ot peculiar tenderness to his tone and 
manner. And for many succeeding 
days, even Nora’s lynx-eyed jealousy 
detected no cause for dissatisfaction in 
any part of his conduct; and more than 
once Millicent hastened him from her 
side, where he was tain to linger, by 
reminding him of the lateness of the 
hour, and the courtesy due, on his part, 
to his entertainers at the Rectory. Of 
the fair lady who presided there, Ver- 
non rnndc less and less mention in 
his discourse w’ith Millicent ; though 
even now again a few words, a hasty 
remark, escaped him, that might have 
impressed an iiidifterento'iscvver with 
a j.'crhuusion, that Lady Octavia’s 
charms and o[)inio]is had, at Irofit, 
their due weight with her uncle's 
handsome curate; and certainly the 
delightful naivete with wliich she had 
betrayed her admiration of his tine 
person and interesting character; had 


by no means depreciated Vctdoti^s 
estimation of her Ladyship’s reRned 
taste and superior jufigment. Lady 
Octavia had also performed, to the life, 
a few sallies of artless indiscretion and 
amiable enthusiasm, from which the 
gentleman was not very slow to infer, 
that she discerned in him intellectual 
as well as personal qualities of a higher 
order, than even his affectionate Mil- 
licent gave him credit for. She, at 
least, had never administered that in- 
cense to his vanity, which was eo de- 
licately, and of course uncoruciomlg, 
offered by the Lady Octavia ; still less 
had Miss Aboync, in the humble sim- 
plicity of her heart, ever dreamt of 
regretting for Horace, that Fate, whose 
agency in human affairs she was not 
wont to acknowledge, had marked out 
for him the obscure lot of a country 
clergyman. Millicent Aboyne could 
fancy no lot in life so peculiarly fa- 
voured. I.ady Octavia Falkland had 
allowid Vernon to perceive that for 
him, capable as he was of — she ne- 
ver said exactly considered 

it one of pitiable degradation. And 
there again, though Vernon’s best feel- 
ings and more serious conviction 
sided with Millicent, the lurking 
weakness of his nature was grateful 
to Lady Octavia for her flattering pre- 
possession. 

Millicent certainly loves me with 
true affection,” once or twice solilo- 
quized Vernon; ‘‘ and yet, how 
strange it is, that she should have no 
ambition for me — that she should see 
me with less partial eyes than one to 
whom, comparatively speaking, I am 
nothing— at least’ —and then broke 
in something very like a sigh — “ to 
whom I can be nothing now but 
jNlilly has seen so /iitte of the world, 
and Lady Octavia so maeU, and has 
such extraordinary insight into cha- 
racter ! — so much warm ill of feeling ! 
— so much heart !” — Poor Millicent! 
wert thou cold and heartless.^ 
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twelve years or military adventure in three quarters of the 

GLOOK. 


Wl arc ourself an old militiaman^ 
and therefore always rejoice to meet a 
brother officer in types. Cvdiit toga 
armie, is our motto in all matters of 
autobiography and adventure ; for the 
odds arc, that the life of one soldier, 

however unpretending and ungifted, 
will contain more both of anmscraent 
and instruction, than tlie memoirs of 
a dozen barristers, a score of JM.P.s, 
or a wliole centenary of squires, doc- 
tors, stockbrokers, ])arsons, or writers 
to the signet, with a bishop or two, 
and half the members of the Glasgow 
coffeeroom tossed into the bargain. 

Soldiers and sailors, tlicrcfore, are 
far indeed from being the worst au- 
thors going in these days of universal 
authorship, and those who call them 
to, lie in their throat. On the contrary, 
w'c are ready to depone, “ so far as 
we know, and shall be asked,” that 
their works are excellent. IVe delight 
in the Sketch-books, botn naval and 
military — revel in the Subaltern- 
gloat over l4ord Londonderry — devour 
Napier— bolt Cyril Thornton— and 
believe that first-rate entertaimnent 
for man and beast may be found in 
the lU'Collections of Captain Shcrcr. 
The United Service Journal unites 
high promise with competent per- 
formance ; and we publicly pronounce 
that mnri to be an ass who cannot, 
from “ Ttvclve Vears of Military Ad- 
venture,"^ extract as many hours of 
pleasant reading. 

The truth is, that soldiers have 
generally seen a good deal, and there- 
fore in all probability have something 
to tell worth listening to. They have 
opportunities of obPtTving Fociciy un- 
der difllrent aspects from those pre- 
sent'd to ordinary travellers. There 
is seldom room for the latter till 

rugged w’ar hds smoothed his wrin- 
kled front and they can only describe 
the volcano when the eruption has 
ceased. It is the former alone who 


give us the crash and the concussion ; 
the burning torrent and tljc volume 
of flame. They alone have the pri- 
vilege of observing society at moment?; 
when the bonds of ci> il government 
are rent asunder, and mankind, in 

obedience to the original impulse of 
their nature, have recourse to 

“ The simple plan, 

'fhat they should take that ha\’c the 
power, 

And they should keep who cnn." 

Their great recommendation i**, 
however, that they arc not travellers 
by profession. Of these wc are sick 
ad nauseam. Every corner of Europe, 
from Iceland to Constantinople, has 
been ransacked an hundred tinii’s over 
by travellers, ditl'ering in all the pre- 
di cables of age, country, character, 
and pursuit, and agreeing but in one 
object — that of pubiisbing their tra- 
vels. The peace of I Hit, which re- 
stored tranquillity to Europe, muilc 
travelling both a pleasant and a pro- 
fitable concern. Then rushed forth 
upon the public whole legions of vo- 
lumes, full of interesting remarks on 
roa<ls, plays, and hotels, post-horses 
and houses, Talma, the Tuileries, 
(loetlie. Prince Mciternich, German 

universities, and tlie field of Water- 
loo. A fortnight at l*aris furnished 
matter for a couple of octavos, and 
many Pauls rejoiced in the publication 
of their letters to imaginary kinsfolk. 
By degrees, however, the market be- 
came overstocked with this kind of 
ware. IViccs gradually declined, and 

Mr Murray and Air Colburn would 
no longer fork out, with that tempt- 
ing liberality wliich had so profusely 
iertilized this department of litera- 
ture. Our disappointed travellers then 
found it necessary to take a wider 
range. Europe was no longer the 
ultima Thnh of their peregrinations, 
yielding to the sad necessity of the 
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the Puke of Wellington in India, and his last in Spain and the South of France. 
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tunes, they went forth in quest of 

more marketable regions. Some went 
to Egypt, ascended the pyramids, and 
(lined witli the Pacha. ()thers crossed 
the Atlantic to Mexico or T.a Plata ; 
bolted steaks of horse<flcsli in their 

transit of the Pampas, or returned 
wdth the most recent intelligence of 
Bolivar and his army ; some doubled 
the Cape, and made for Ceylon or the 
Mauritius ; others sought Jericho or 
Jerusalem, Bagdad, Mecca, and Da- 
mascus. Travellers stone-blind de- 
scribed the countries tlicy had visited 
with as much precision as if in the 
full enjoyment of their optics. Pedes- 
trian travellers went forth in fonna 
pauperis f without shirt or breeches, 
and by this circumstance secured an 
enviable popularity. Peace to all such! 
Society is not injured by the transfer 
of any given sum from the pocket of 
their bookseller to their own. Let 
them shed their lustre from the pages 
of inasssive (|uarto, or compact iictavo, 
illustrated by all the skill of the en- 
graver ; but give us the annals of the 
soldier — his travels— -his exploits, and 
his adventures, for our own reading 
and enjoyment. \Vc like him because 
he is a traveller, not from choice, but 
necessity, and because publication is 
with him not a motive, but a con- 
sequence. He goes abroad neither 
with the view of botanizing or book- 
making ; and instead of returning 
wdth boxes full of dried herbs, and 
segments of broken rock, and whole 
reams of manuscript journal, the only 
tenants of bis solitary portmanteau 
are generally a regimental coat, the 
colour of his father s brick mansion 
at Ilighgatc or Turnham Green, a 
pair or two of pipe- clayed breeches, 
and a few shirts patched or ragged 
ill proportion to their length of ser- 
vice, and the sobriety of the regimental 
washerwoman. 

But, independent of such weighty 
considerations, the works of military 
men, we think, have infused an agree- 
able variety into our literature. Whe- 
ther they deal in fact or fiction, they 
seldom lob us ofi* witli mere dull and 
tame imitations of more talented and 
powerful writers. Their volumes are 
generally distinguished by an impress 
of novelty, freshness, aud freedom 
from the ordinary trammels of com- 
position— by an air of simplicity, 
straight-forwardness, and good faith ; 
and their opinions, though often 


wrong, are put forth with a manly 
sturdiness and hardihood, which al- 
most disarms ridicule, and reduces 
censure to dissent. A soldier or a 
sailor — if ho is one of the right stamp 
— cares nothing for rhetorical embel- 
lishment. lie loses no time in round- 
ing periods, or balancing antitheses, 
lie deals in no preliminary Balaam 
about his motives of publication, nor 
prefixes an apologeticul prci'aec, de- 
precating the harshness of criticism, 
and entreating Mr North, Mr Jeftrey, 
and Mr Lockhart — (terrible triumvi- 
rate!) — to spare his humble and un- 
pretending volumes. No. lie writes 
as he fights ; dashes at once into the 
middle of his subject— clears the ropes 
at a spring — up goes his castor, and 
off goes Ids jerkin — bis inawleys are 
brandished in a twinkling, and then 
let his opponent, if he has one, be- 
ware of his knowledge-box. 

In illustration of these remarks, we 
shall quote the opening pages of 
“ Twelve Vtars of Military Adven- 
ture.” Had the author been a civi- 
lian, ten to one but he would have 
given us a prolix account of his birth 
and parentage. 11 is father, a respect- 
able gentleman in a brown bob — 
somewhat pursy and corpulent — knee- 
brecches of drub kerseymere, and long 
gaiters of the same — broad- brimmed 
hat — somnolent after dinner and at 
church, and moderately addicted to 
the exhilaration of blue ruin and to- 
bacco-smoking. His mother, a most 
meritorious matron — somewhat too 
prosy and prolific for a husband of 
large loi^uacity and narrow income — 
sagacious in Scotch marmalade— ex- 
emplary in domestic relations — an ad- 
mirable economist and preserver of 
codlings — carried ofFsuddctily by in- 
flammation— followed lo the grave by ' 
an inconsolable husband — weeping 
children— and a whole lugubrious cor- 
trge of friends, neighbours, and ac- 
quaintances. Then brothers and sis- 
ters — ^Johii, Tom, Molly, Peter, and 
Sarah not one of these would be 
spared to the suffering reader. No 
register could be more accurate and 
particular in date and circumstance. 
Wc should learn how John was bent 
on the army ; but broke his leg, and 
became a parson. How Tom, a grace.* 
less dog, went to sea, and died a mid- 
shipman at Sierra Leone. How Molly 
ran off with a major of militia, who 
was afterwards induced to marry her 
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by a due exhibition of the blunt on 
the part of papa. How Peter was 
articled to a solicitor, and served his 
time with credit and applause ; and 
how Sarah yet blooms in the iiivolun* 
tary charms of antiquated virginity. 

In all human probability, it is with 
such perilous prolixity of detail that 
a civil autobiographer would have 
thought it necessary to herald his 

own appearance on the stage. In the 
army, and even in the militia, we ma- 
nage dilFerently. Mark how our au- 
thor the Major — we tnnst he came in 
for the last brevet — deals w’ith such 

matters. No attitudinizing— no flou- 
rish of trumpets, but the curtain rises, 
and the hero, in sash, shaco, and Wel- 
lingtons, at once bolts out upon us from 
a side scene. 

“ Out of a family of six boys it was 
proper that one should he devoted to the 
infernal gods ; and, as my shoulders pro- 
mised to be of the requisite breadth, and 
my head of the suitahle thickness, 1 was 
chosen as a fit offering: or, in other 
words, I was selected for the military pro- 
fession, as being the greatest dunce in 
the tamily. But, besides the above na- 
tural qualificatlori for this knock- iny-head 
profession, I must say that I was early 
seized with the red-coat mania, first 
causht, I believe, by accompanying a 
cousin when be went to mount guard at 
the castle of Dublin, and ufterwards evin- 
ced in a prediicctio;! for painting soldiers 
on cards, and puttirsg them through their 
nmr!tcn\Te.s on the table, in preference to 
any evoiutioTis, however beautiful, which 
could be performed by the six-and-tvceiuy 
letters of the alplinbL-t, I also well recol- 
lect, that amongthesous ofinyfather’s’te- 
naiits, I had a corps raised and disciplined 
alter my own manner, which they used 
to call ray ragged regiment. Whether 
these early professional indications are to 
be depended upon I know not; but 1 have 
no doubt my parents acted upon them in 
some degree ; for one of my brothers 
was expressly fixed upon as the sailor of 

the family, because he was observed one 
day, through the key-hole of a room into 
which he had locked himself, busily em- 
ployed in jro-hoing a table, which he bad 
turned upside down for a ship ; and an- 
other was* afterwards entered on the 
books of the Master-general of the Ord- 
nance for the artillery, because he used 
to Hpeqd all his pocket-money in buying 
little brass cannons, and firing them off, 
to the 4nnoyance of my mother's nerves. 
IW the opinions of the learned Doctors 
CraU and Spurzbeitn been then promul- 


gated to the world, my parents would 
have had a comparatively easy task in the 
choice of professions for their children : 
for they would, in that case, only have 
had to ascertain the prominent bump in 
the cranium of each boy. As it was, they 
acted up to the best of their lights ; and 
whether they judged rightly with regard 
to me, that is, whether 1 do really pos- 
sess the bump military, or murderous 
bump, which 1 conceive to be the same 
thing, will, perhaps, be discovered in the 
following memoir«. 

" With the view of getting me a good 
start in my prorc$«sion, a commission was 
purchased for me in u ncwly-ruiised regi- 
ment, it being intended, through the 
means of my maternal uncle, who com- 
manded the corpK, to have me kept on the 
strength until J had completed the usual 
quantum of education to capacitate me 
for joining a marching regiment. I never 
shall forget the feelings with which, at 
nine years old, I learned that 1 Imd the 
honour of bearing his Majesty's com- 
mission. I um convinced, to this day, 
that J grew some inches taller in the 
course of the first twenty. four hours; 
and to this early event in my life, I have 
no doubt I owe a certain stiffness of car- 
riage and military strut, for whicJi I have 
always been remarkable ; and to the 
tenor communicated by it to my ideas, 
may be attributed much of my present 
character, t\,t* ’predominant features of 
which aie piiJc, and a too exquisite, if 
not a morbid, sense of honour— qualtiies 
which I imt'c found to stand in iny way 
ill iny progress through iilc. Indeed it 
was not long bcfoic 1 heuari to find the 
feelings re-iulting Irom them ratlier in- 
convenient; for it, in ray juvenile days, 

I had to resent plebeiiin insoleiire, (to 
which my disposition rendered me pe- 
culiarly sensitive,) I used to think it be- 
neath me to employ any other tlmn the 
lowest member of my Irame ; so that fre- 
quently, while I was engaged in kicking 
the insensibie breecli of aomc base-born 
varJet, he was perhaps exercising his 
horny knuckles in n more effectual way 
on my patrician sconce, which, although 
I was no bad bruiser among my equals 
in rank, my military pride would hardly 
allow me to protect with my hands, for 
fear of bi'iiig caught in a boxing-match 
witli B snob. 

“ That this early intimation of my be- 
ing actually an officer did not serve to 
stimulate me in my studies, may also bo 
easily conceived ; for, besides that I had 
no occasion, like other boys, to study for 
a profession which I bad already attain- 
ed, J could in no way discover of wbat 
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use either musa or mutte could be to me 

as a soldier.’* 

This is as it should be ; there is 
nothing in such an opening to sour 
our natural benevolence. Far from it. 
We learn at once that the author is a 
jolly fellow and a gentleman, and there- 
fore read the remainder of his book 
with a pre-iletermination to praise it. 
By the preceding extract, it appears 

that the author became an ensign in 
his Miijesty's service at nine years old. 
He is subsequently placed on half- pay ; 
goes to India as a caaet of engineers. 
We give the description of his fellow- 
passengers. It is pleasantly and ele- 
vcrly done, and proves the author to 
liave an eye for character. 

The >;ericraliryof our society on board 
was respectable, and some ot its members 
were men of education and talent. Eic- 
ccpling that there was no lady of the 
))urty, it WHS composed of tlic usual ina- 
tciitiJs to be found at the cuddy-tublc of 
(ill outward-bound 1 niiiamnn. Fir^t, there 
w.'is a puisne judge, entrenched in all the 
dignity ot a dispenser of law to his ma- 
jesty’s loving (subjects beyond the Cape, 
\Mth a Don't teU me kind of face, a ina- 
gistenul nir, uiid dictatorial manner, ever 
more ready to lay down the law than to 
la) down the lawyer. Then there was a 
g<‘nerul othcer Hpjioiritod to the staiT in 
Jndia, in coii'-idertition ol his m i vices on 
Wimbledon ( ommoii and at the Horse 
Guards, proceeding to teach the art mili- 
tary to tlu* Indian arniy — a man of gen- 
tlemanly but rnthcr yiompuus manncisj 
who, cunsidciing Itis simple nod equiva- 
lent to half-a-do/en suboidiiiutes, could 
mner swallow a glass of wine at dinner, 
Without luiriping ut least that number of 
oilicers or civilians in the invitation to 
join him, while his aid-du-ciimp practised 
the same airs among the cadets. Then 
there was a proportion of civilians and 
Indian ofheerH, returning from furlough 
or sick certificate, with patched-up li- 
vers, and lank countenances, from which 
two winters of their native climate had 
extracted onlyjuit sufficient sun-beams 
to leave them of a dirty lemon colour. 
Next, there were a few officers belonging 
to detaelimcnts of king's troops proceed- 
ing to join their Tegiment.s in India, look- 
ing, of course, with some dd'gree of con- 
tempt on their brethren in arms, whose 
rank was bounded by the longitude of the 
Cape; but condescending to patronise 
some of the moht gciulemarily of the ca- 
dets. Tiiese, with a free mariner, and no 
inconsiderable sprinkling of writers, ca- 
dets, and assistant-surgeons, together with 


the officers of the ship, who dined at the 
captain’s table, formed a party of about 
twenty-five. 

“ Of the above heterogeneous mass, the 
majority, as may be conjectured, were 
vitra-J'weeders^ u people who, with souls 
too big for their native land, claim the 
privilege of levying contributions on all 
the w'orld, and of securing a Bcnjamiirs 
portion of the loaves and hshes, in what- 
ever region they ure to he found. To 
counterbalance these there was but one 
Irishman. Och ! and that was enough ! 
Another like him would have been the 
death of us (as Matthews says) j for he 
kept the cuddy-tfiblu in a rour through- 
out the voyage. Tlien we had one or 
two of your rattling, noisy, good-humour- 
ed, never-look-in-a-book chaps, such as, 
without a spark of imagination or wit, 
but with the most unprovokable and pro- 
voking good-temper, joined to an inex- 
haustible fund of animal spirits, pass in 
the world for extremely pleasant fellows ; 
but who, in my opinion, ure the greatest 
plagues in existence. We could boast, 
also, of professed practical jokers, dry- 
matter-ot-facters, punsters, prosers, and 
over-ready laughers; but, what was bet- 
ter than all, a few good listeners. 

“ Nor was our society without its Bo- 
badil; and many a murvellous tale of tl- 
gers, depliants, Cobra de CapeJJos, My- 
soreans M.ihrattus, fire- eaters, and sword- 
c’lters, have we youngsters listened to 
with open mouths, till repetition had ren- 
dered tliem too stale even for a sea sto- 
mach. ThiiL tliere were some sensible, 
well-informed men among so many, may 
be supposed ; and tlmt there was a bliick 
sheep or two in the flock, cannot be de- 
nied. One of the latter vias a most plau- 
sible, smooth-tongued hypocrite, and the 
other the most impudiuit ciit-and-come- 
aguin fellow I ever encountered. Hap- 
pily for us, however, two things were 
wanting. There was neither a miaebief- 
maker, nor a professed duellist ; so that 
we contrived to get to the end of our 
voyiigc without there being any balance 
on the score of honour to be settled with 
powder and ball. Alas ! of these my fust 
companions in the voyage of life, above 
three fourths are already gone to their 
long homes : some have died a soldier's 
nu hired death on the field of battle ; some 
have fallen victims to the climate; some 
few Still toil on their way ; some few, like 
myself, have preferred poverty with half 
a liver, to riches without any ; and some 
few, and those few indeed ! have gained 
tlie object of their ambition— a fortune ; 
but not one, perhaps, with health to en- 
joy it, or the sense to know how to spend 
it. 
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«( I sliftJI not dtvell upon the manner in 
which we passed our time on board ship 
—how we panted under the Line — how 
we rolled round the Cupe, frequently with 
more soup in our laps than we could keep 
on our stomachs—how tlio backgammon- 

board rattled from morning till night- 
how we paced the quarter-deck when the 
judge fnd general did not take it all to 
themselves— -how >ve fished fur sharks— 
how we speared dolphins, porpoises, and. 
albacores nor shall 1 attempt to paint 
the pictured agonies of the dying dolphins, 
already so beautifully described by Fal- 
coner; nor the nobler and more patent 
struggles of the greedy, daring shark, to 

do justice to which would require the pen 
of a Hoinen Neither shall I swell my 
pages with an account of the visit we re- 
ceived from Father Neptune on crossing 
the Line, with the ceremonial attending 
it, as that subject is stale ; nor detail all 
the jokes, practical and verbal, which we 
played upon each other, except one of the 
former ; and if it amuses the reader half 
as much as it did me, I shall be^l^fitcnt. 
Tlicre was a lazy fat fellow amongst us, 
who was always lolling or sleeping on the 
hencoops, upon whom we re'joivcd to play 
a trick ; so seizing an opportunity when 
lie was Sling on his customary roost, we 
planted ourselves, with buckets of water, 
just over him. At a signal given, he was 
jerked off the coop, and soused from head 
to foot with such a full and successive 
torrent of the briny fluid, accompanied by 
a cry of ‘ Man overboard ! Hope ! rope ! 
Down with the helm!*Jkc. that he ac- 
tually struck out as if swimming fur his 
life ; till a failure in the supply of water, 
succeeded by peals of laughter, brought 
liiin to a sense of his situation." 

Thank Heaven ! we are not a member 
of the India Club, nor have any claim 
to become so. W c never doubled the 
Cape in our lives, are of rosy complex- 
ion, sound liver, and despise Curry 
and Madeira. Hut judging from all w^e 
have read in tale or history, or learn- 
ed from oral comniuiacation, we can 
scarcely imagine a state of society less 
to our liking than that existing at 
the three Presidencies. There, i all 
feudal distinctions of rank are un- 
known ; consequence is measured by 
the purse, and precedence by official 
Station- Now, however others may like 
this sort of valuation, it does not agree 
with us, Christopher North, though, 
in point of station, we should, as Efli- 
tor of this Magazine, be entitled to 
precedence of all membcflPB of council ; 
and, in point of wealth, our estate in 
I'ecbles-sbire is not to be sneezed at. 
But these, as Coleridge once wrote of 


Southey, arc but the costly setting of 
the gem ; the gem itself— and the 
world havelong admitted it to be of the 
first water — is No nr h the Man. This 
proud and enviable conviction it is, 
which adds somewhat keenness to 
our contempt for a con®flon ofsocic- 
ty in which we feel that our own in- 
trinsic and indefeasible value would 
not probably secure its merited dis- 
tinction. In Edinburgh, we go forth 
to dinner or Bupper- party respected 
and admired. In our company, peers 
are contented to waive their privilege, 
and baronets yield us the pas. When 
the lady of the house descends to the 
salon d manger^ it is on our honoured 
arm she leans for support. When wc 
speak, a score of ears are open to drink 
in the most unimportant syllabic wc 
may utter. At each of our jokes the 
table is convulsed by one grand and 
universal guffaw. When our carriage 
is announced, young ladies iollow us 
to the liall, and insist on tying our 
comforter, and assisting us witli our 
great coat. Now this we say — as Lord 
Byron did when he found a ])rint of 
himself hung up in a twopenny ale- 
house— this is f.imc— fame of the 
truest, purest, and most enjoyable de- 
scription ; — fame unbought, and 
therefore lionourable ; — fame well me- 
rited, and therefore lasting. But wc 
were talking, or intending to talk, of 
India and its society. 

These gratifying distinctions we en- 
joy in Edinburgh, and could scarcely 
expect to receive at Calcutta or Bom- 
bay ; therefore we shall not go there. 
Ill India, to amass wealth and acquire 
consequence by its display, is the pro- 
fessed object of all ; and by this uni- 
versal participation in one exclusive 
pursuit, the minds of men are narrow- 
ed, and their sympathies contracted. 
Good society, like Glasgow punch, re- 
quires the admixture of numerous he- 
terogeneous materials, by the conffict- 
ing action of which, all a«^pcrities arc 
softened down, and a most delicious 
and balmy amalgamation is the result. 
Now, society in India can only be 
compared to grog or toddy. It con- 
tains no variety of ingredients ; all go 
out adventurers, and from the Etart- 
ing-post of a trunk containing a suit 
of regimentals and some dozens of 
shirts, set out to scramble up the hill 
of fortune as best they may. The career 
of each individual indeed is modified 
by differences of circumstance and 
ciiaracter. Some ride in palanquins, 
smoke hookas, and die poor ; others 
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arc content to bestride a pony^ to putF 
a cheroot^ and in process of time come 
home rich. Stilly of those who spend, 
and those who save, money is the 
avowed object ; and of all motives for 
Ijuman exertion, money certainly is 

not iJie moili lofty and ennobling. 
Then yom* Indian lives the greater 
])art of his life entirely cut ott* from 
books ; and if not wbolly excluded 
from the enjoyments of society, yet 
confined to the society of a narrow 
and unprofitable circle. 

Cipncrally speaking, tbe whole li- 
terature of Europe is to him a blank. 
How tbe devil should a man, in a 
back station some thousand miles from 
the coast, think of books ? Claret and 
Stilton cheese he gets in abundance — 
books he never sees — and soon ceases 
to care for. Ilis eye is never bright- 
ened by the radiance of Blackwood, nor 
darkened by tlie Cimmerian gloom of 
the long-eared contributors of Col- 
burn. in him the honoured name of 
Hogg raises but the idea of a pig. To 
him Delta is a dead letter. The fame 
of Odoherty has never reached liim, 
and North and Tickler exist not in 
his memory or imagination. What a 
fearful blank iii tlie soul of such a 
man yet remains to be filled up! 
What a multitude of faculties and 
sympathies slumber in his nature of 
which he is unconscious ! What thou- 
sands of bright, glowing, and beauti- 
ful existences does not his ignorance 
of this JNIagazine exclude from his 
vision ! The soil of his spirit lias run 
to rathe. The stubborn glebe of his 
understanding is unbroken by liic 
share of cultivation ; and what a 
world of ploughing, draining, and ma- 
nuring would be required to reclaim 
this intellectual Dartmoor, and “ de- 
racinate the savagery” by wliicli it is 
encumbered and debased I 
But on looking over the last page, 
we find we have not stated our argu- 
ments on this mailer with our usual 
bicvity and precision. What we 
meant to prove was, that society in 
India is necessarily vulgar, both as a 
whole and in reference to its compo- 
nent parts. We intended, in the first 
place, to establish, that the exclusive 
pursuit of wealth has a direct and in- 
variable tendency to vulgarize the 
mind. Theu to shew, that Indians, 
from living in a country where respect 
is paid only to splendour of apnear- 
ance, arc naturally ltd to clicrisu an 
VoL. 


overwooning partiality for clis]>Jay,— 
which display, in our European no- 
tions, is vulgar. In due course, we 
meant logically to exhibit, that Ori- 
entals, Ijeing in a great measure cut 
off, by the circuinstaiux>K of their situ- 
ation, from the avenues of mental en- 
joyment, are generally led to derive 
their chief happiness from sensual in- 
dulgence, — to think and talk too much 
of tiffin and sangoree, and to obtrude 

somewliat more openly than necessary 
their partiality for mangos and cotton 
shirts ; — all these offences being de- 
cidedly vulgar, and unquestionable in- 
fringements on the canon of higli 
breeding. It was then our intention 
to proceed— But we think it better, on 
the whole, to reserve the subject for a 
separate paper, On the state of So- 
citty in India," for which our rea'ders 
will readily perceive that we are fur- 
nished with abundance of interesting 
materials. 

In truth, we have been led into this 
train of refiectioii by the arrival of our 
author in India, which leads him to 
present us with a variety of sketches, 
vividly conceived, ami graphically exe- 
cuted. He is invited to dine at the 
mess of an European regiment sta- 
tioned in Fort George. We give his 
description of the entertainment. In 
some respects it reminds us of the ce- 
lebrated Glasgow dinner in Cyril 
Thornton, and proves, that in all 
changes of scene and circumstance, the 
characteristics of vulgarity remain 
essentially the same. 

Among other invitations to dinner, 1 
received one from a shipmate, whose 
regiment, one of his Majesty’s, formed 
part of the garrison. It was what is call- 
ed a public day at the mess, when the 
members generally ask such of their 
friends as they please. My military rend- 
er will excuse me, if 1 give a description 
of it for the aimiseineiit of my civil one. 

“ I arrived about seven o*clock, just as 
the drums were playing * lloast llcef ot 
Old England,’ the regular signal that din- 
ner is dishing. On my entrance, I found 
most of the officers and some guests as- 
sembled in the veranda, whirh extended 
along the front of the mess-room, some 
pacing up and down, and some lolling in 
chairs with their legs up against the pil- 
lars, trying to inhale the last puffs of the 
sea-breeze which hud set in about three 
or four hours before. The guests were 
asked to take a glass of wine before din- 
ner, and Madeira was handed round. 
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Soon after, n fat portly native butler, with 
large ear- rings uniiouiiced the dinner, 
which was spread on a table extending 
the whole length of a long room, from 
the ceiling of vvliieh dei>ended a punkah. 
A good display ot plate, presented by the 
House of Assembly of some West India 
island where the regiment had been sta- 
tioned, ornamented the board at which 
the company were not long in seating 
themselves. After the usual removes of 
fish and soup, appeal edu tremendous turk- 
ey, which, to use a sailor's expression, 
could easily have hoisted qti board a full- 
sized Norfolk bird of the same species. 
Opposite to this by no means raranvts of 
a large dinner- parly, (for an Kngltbh club 

might just US well be without its parson, 
or a city feast without its turtle, as a pub- 
lic dinner in India without its turkey,) 
stood its nevcr-failiiig companion, a huge 
ham, in point of size as near a match to 
the bird us the European shops could 
supply. What the other dishes were 1 
did not particularly notice ; but of this 
we may be pretty certain, that UtSfc was 
a tolerable sprinkling of curry and rieti up 
and down the table. Each person wus 
waited upon by his own servant, who 
stood behind his master's chair ; so that 
a regular rear rank was formed for the 
exclusion of the external air ; that which 
was exhaled by the lungs of the party and 
their betel •mouthed attendants being ban- 
died about from mouth to mouth by the 
vibrations of the punkah. The work of 
destruction wus not long in commencing, 
and a tolerably brisk fire was kept up by 
the front rank sitting, with this difference 
from the field-day practice, that tlie rear 
rank, instead of joining in the Arc, only 
supplied the front rank with umuiiinitioii. 
The conversation was much as usual at 
tables where there are no females. Amidst 
the clatter of knives and forks and plates 
would now and then be heard, ‘ Mootoo, 
take my plate for some turkey and ham’ 
— * Jlring me the curry and rice, lliun- 
sammy' — ‘ A glass of wine, Hopkins?’-^ 

* W^ill your friend join us ?’ — ‘ Thompson, 
we won’t make a bi idge of your ijose*— 

* C'oloiiel wants take a glass of wine w itii 
Master,’ &c. &c. The dinner passed oil 
08 dinners in general do, and I observed 
nothing particular, except that over the 
national dish of plum-pudding wus emp- 
tied u ](^tt]e of cherry bounce. TJic cloth 
bci)|M|lf|ilftoved, hookas made their uppear- 
am^hiiid the chairs of some of the 
party— some, 1 say, for not many oAieers 
can afford that expensive appendage, 
which, besides the cost of the dn Uinu the 
compound smoked, requires un attendant 
to t^ell& A Sffuad of sergeants now en- 
tered with the orderly- books of their 


companies for the inspection of the ofti- 

cers, which drew forth a few ‘ D — n 

bores!’ in sotlo voce, no doubt in allusion 
to a drill the next morning. The room be- 
ing cleared, and the bottles (among which 
Carboiiel in liis magnum bonumaf(tood con- 
spicuous) marslialled in ll^'eir placfes, the 

president gave ‘ The Eiidies,* to which the 
band stationed in the veranda struck up 
‘ Kiss my Lady.’ Then came * The K ing,* 
wutli the national anthem ; ‘ The Duke 
of York and tlie Army’— Peace to his 
manes ! If the number of glasses of wine 
which have been swallowed to his health 
with hearty good-will, for the third of a 
century that he liad been commandcr- 
in-chief, could have eonierred that bless- 
ing, he would have lived as long as the 
king, who, in his constitutional rapacity, 
never dies. — Then followed * The Duke 
of Clarence and the Navy,* witli ‘ Uule, 
Britannia;* * The Honourable C’umpiiny,’ 
tune, ‘ Money in both pockets ‘ Lord 
Wellesley;* ‘ Lord Clive;’ ‘ Lord Lake 
and the Army in India;’ and so on, 
through the regular set toasts ; when 
the president rose, and, with the usual 
premisul of * OA* heel- tups, gentlemen,* 
gave, us a bumper toast, * General Ihiird 
and the heroes of Seringapatam.’ Tiiis 
was drunk standing, and ni the three 
times three which followed, some sighs 
escaped to the memory of those ot the 
regiment who had fallen on that occasion. 
Then were given some toasts compli- 
iniritary to pcrsoiis present. * General 

■ and his Mujesty’s - - regiment;* 

* Mr Mnlony, your good health.' Mr 
Malony’s health was re^et^oed along the 
table, and Air Mak>ny bowed, and bow- 
ed. * Admiral — and the squadron 
in India.’ Lieut. — of the Doris re- 
turned tlianlis. ‘ General — and the 
lion. Company’s — regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry.* Major YVlIoweliaps ac- 
knowledged the compliment, and in re- 
turn gave ‘ General — — and his AIii- 

jesty’s regiment,* on which the 

Lieut. Colonel and oAicers h,0^fc4 
the band .sti uck up tli« air. 

The volleys of toasts 
an icide]>cndcnt fire up' along 

the table, in the momentary intervals of 
which might be hciird the bubbling of the 
hooka, while the * Pass the bottle’ of the 
president, ‘ Alore wine, Mr Vice,* rose 
occusiormily above the buz of eonv^rsa- 
tiuii, which consisted mostly of ' Jenkius 
of ours, and Tomkins of yours ;* till the 
president, with a rap on the table, com- 
manding silence, begged to call on Cap- 
tain — — for ti song. The Captain, after 
a few hems, sung a good song in good 
Style, and received the acknowledgments 
of the company by u general thumping 
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of A8ts on tlic table. Captain — — « 
llieii culled on some one else for u sonpf ; 
and so it went on, song, Iiealtli, and tune, 
through the evening, till those who could 
not sing, as well as those w'lio could, were 
compelled to contribute their quota to 
the general Bmuseuient, cither us the 

causes or the subjects ot mirth. 

“ About ten oVlock the Colontl, his 
guest, Major Yellowcimps, and some 
others, having retired, a few choice spi- 
rits closed in on the president, apparent- 
ly determined to keep it up; previously 
to which, however, sundry plates of olives, 
anchovy toast, and deviled bi.cciiit, had 
disappeared ; and now the remains of the 
turkey made its appearance in the shape 
of a devil, to stir up a pretty hell in the 
already inllamed stomachs of the party. 
After this, in apitc of the admonition of 
‘ No parish, gentlemen,’ from the pre- 
sident, who was bound to kecji hiin^^clf 
sober, regimental matters came under 
discussion ; so, seizing tbc opportunity 
of a squahhle between the adjutant and 
a Kulmlteni on the propriety of the Lttter 
being returned next lor guard, 1 made my 
escape, but not without being followed 
by a volley of ‘ Shabby fellow !' ‘ IMilk- 
sop!’ ‘ Cock-tail!’ &c. &e. to pass the 
night in a fever which tNvo of wa- 

ter would nul allay, and to itse in the 
morning with a head tbiobbiiig like a 
steam-vessel, and a tongue not a little in 
need of the most esscutiul article of tbc 
Indian toilet.” 

Our author soon quits the scat of 
Government for the interior, and fol- 
lows Lord Wellington through the 
brilliant campaign which terminated 
in the battle of Assaye. No event 
could have contributed to rivet more 
strongly on the minds of tlie natives 
the impression of European superiori- 
ty. It did more than the slaughter 
of tens of thouRuiulK by a force near- 
ly equal could have effected. It diffu- 
sed a sentiment of moral subjection 
throughout the whole peninsula, and 
strengthened and consolidated the 
sway of the Indian goveninient, by 
deepening the sources of its jiower. In 
the East, considering the vastness of 
the population against which we may 
eventually be called on to contend, a 
victory which inspires no general ter- 
ror of our arms is worth nothing. We 
have conquered only those who are 
left dead or bleeding on the field. 
But wlicre, as at Assaye, a body of 
four thousand men, led and officered 
by Europeans, defeats an army nearly 
ten times its number, the elfect is nut 


to be calculated by the amount of trea« 
sure captured or the extent of terri- 
tory acquired. No. The results of 
such a victory are felt, not seen, — felt 
in the increased facility of future con- 
quests, — seen in the deeper deference 
and more tranquil obedience of the 
whole population of our Eastern ter« 
ritory. 

After this we have a detailed ac- 
count of the capture of the islands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius. lie is then 
placed on the staff of Sir Samuel 
Auclnnuty, and accompanies the ex- 
pedition to Java, of the whole pro- 
ceedings of which we are likewise fa- 
voured with a full and interesting 
narrative. Our worthy friend tlien 
returns to Aladias ; and after a further 
sojourn of a year or two, vtry natu- 
rally bt comes sick of the whole con- 
cern, and returns to England, we sin- 
cerely trust with a liver of ordinary 
magnitude, and some lacks of ru- 
pees, aafely lodged in the hands of 
Coutls or Drummond. Having visit- 
ed his family, and had recourse to the 
ordinary resources of an idle man, he 
speedily discovers that a life of indo- 
lence ^nd inaction is not at all to his 
mind. In August a man may kill 
grouse in the Highlands ; in Septem- 
ber kill partridges at home. He may 
hunt from October till May, and pass 
the rest of the year rather pleasantly 
in town. But this after all is but a 
dull routine for a man of spirit and 
enterprise like our autobiographer, and 
so a memorial was address^ to the 
Duke of York, expressive of a strong 
anxiety to serve with Lord Welling- 
ton. Officers were then in request, 
and no difficulties occurred to balk 
his wishes of their due accompbsb- 
munt. Our Oriental adventurer lands 
at Lisbon a junior ensign and a ve- 
teran, gets a company of Portuguese, 
and afterwards acts as an engineer 
officer on sundry important occasions. 

We now get into Spain, and could 
not possibly do so iu better or more 
amusing company. It is impossible to 
complain of any deficiency of anec- 
dote, or want of spirit in the narration 
of facts which fell within the imme- 
diate observation of our author. As 
a taste of his qualities, we give the 
following anecdote of Ijord Welling- 
ton before Bayonne. 

“ Our conjectures regarding tins move- 

mciit of the enemy’s posts were not itllc. 
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and most of us supposed tliat the French 
had withdrawn into 13ayoime, witli the 
intention of attacking Sir Rowland Hill 
the next morning. Information was tm- 
mediately sent off to head> quarters, and 
in the morning eiirly, I^rd Wellington 
came up. Previously to his arrival, how- 
ever, the report of some guns on the op- 
posite side of the Nive confirmed our 
suppositions. Lord Wellington having 
looked through his telescope for a sliort 
time, and made a few enquiries, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Off to attack Hill, by G— !* He 
immediately ordered the 4th division, and 
part of the *3d, to the bridge on the Nive, 
and galloped off to join Sir Howland. 

** I need not suy how gloriously Sir 
Rowland Hill thrashed tlie French on 
this day, nor how well he and his brave 
division merited the eulogium of I^ord 
Wellington, who, coming up just as the 
enemy was retreating in coniusioii from 

tlic last attack, is reported to have said, 
* Hill, the day is all your own !' 

The following is worth extracting 
for the anecilote with whicli it con- 
cludes. We are glad also to learn by 
it, that notwithstanding his Indian 
services, the intestinal functions of 
our spirited engineer were still per- 
formed with sufficient vigour, to en- 
able him to brave all the hardships of 
the Pyrenean campaign. The period 
referred to, is that immediately fol- 
lowing the battle of the Nive. 

The whole of these five days’ opera- 
tions, during which the array was exposed 
to the weather, in the midst of a severe 
winter, was, of course, very distressing to 
the troops. For one or two nights it 
rained hard, and we had nothing but our 
cloaks and blankets to cover us. On 
these occasions we used to make large 
fires, round which we lay in a circle, with 
our feet to tlie fiame, one person keeping 
w'atch to feed the fire, and to prevent our 
toes from being burnt Here we felt the 
full value of brandy and tobacco, articles 
as necessary to a winter's campaign as 
powder and bull. 

“ I was not a little surprised to find 
that I, a poor worn-out, half-livered In- 
dian, bore the lying out in the cold and 
wet better than most of your fresh-look- 
ing fellows who had never been out of 
Lngland before. Now was the time to 
envy the cpmforts of the staff, who are 
nehiom or liever doomed to sleep in a bi- 
vouag. Though iltey may have a little 
hard riding during the day, they are pret- 
ty sure to have a good dinner, and tole- 
rable quarter# for the night, lliey get 
the first and best of every thing ; in short, 
they enjoy the sweets (if such there be) 


of the campaign. As to the general, no 
one can grudge him his comforts ; for it 
is enough for him to have his mind ha- 
rassed as it is, without his body having to 
undergo the hardships of w^ar. My old 
commander. Sir Samuel Auchmtity, used 
to suy, that Job wanted one more trial ol 
his patience, and that was the command 
of an army. Not that this kind of re- 
sponsibility affected Lord Wellington 
much. If any thing went wrong, he vent- 
ed his spleen at once, and, it must be 
confessed, in no very measured terms ; 
but, as far as regarded himself, there was 
an end of it. lie liad, what I have rarely 
seen in any one, the power of dismissing 
a subject from his mind whenever he 
chose ; so that, in the most difficult si- 
tuations, he could converse on familiar 
topics ; or, while ordinary minds were 
fretted to death, he could lie down nnd 
sleep soundly under the trying cir- 

cumstaiices. A cavuliy ofiiccr related to 
me, that he was sent express one night 
to Lord Wellington from a distant part 
of the army, with information of a sudden 
movement of the enemy, which all sii|>- 
posed to be of great coiisequcricc. IJis 
Lordship received him in bed, heard the 
eommunientiun, asked u few questions, 
and, with the laconic observation of ‘All’s 
right !* fell back on his pillow, and re- 
sumed his repose ; leaving the officer, who, 
big with the important intelligence of 
which be was the bearer, had nearly kill- 
ed his horse in his haste, quietly to re- 
trace his steps, and to convey to the ge- 
neral wlio liud sent him, this very satis- 
factor}' answer to his messHge.'* 

On the whole, we like Twelve Years* 
Military Atlventiiro very much. The 
author is cvidciuly a gtu tit manly 
pleasant man, occasionally somewhat 
too broad in his humour, and given 
to the promulgation of jokes, the taste 
of which a fastidious and reftiicd reader 
might consider questionable. To cure 
him of this*— which is, in truth, his 
only defect — we recommend him to 
purcliasc a complete set of this Maga- 
zine, from the number containing tJic 
Chaldee MS. downwards. him go 
through the whole regularly, without 
skipping either deaths and marriages, 
or the meteorological journal, and let 
him study the specimens of pure and 
Attic wit which every page will present 
to his observation. This wiU purify 
his taste. He will rise every day ft’om 
the pcTUsal a wiser and a better 
man and he may hope, os the result 
of his labours, to ivToduce sometliing 
more worthy of admiration than his 
buildings at Bangalore. 
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No. XLI. 

XPH A’EN STMnOSia KTAIKHN nEPINISSOMENAflN 

HAEA KflTIAAONTA KAOHMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

E, 

I* HOC. ap Atk, 

\^This is a distich by wise old Phocylidas, 

An ancient w/io wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning^ *Tis niaiiT for oooi) winkmiwbIiVG ieople. 

Not to lpt tiik jlg pace rounj> the board like a cripplf ; 
But r.AiLY to chat wiiji.k discussino thkir tipple.” 

An carclfeut rule of the hearty old cock 'tis — 

And a very Jit motto to put to ovr Nodes. 2 

C. N. ap. Amhr. 

Scene I. 


Scene— TAe iS/iu^^<Ti/,—NoiiTa— T ickler.— rime—ATuie in the Evening, 


TICKLER. 

I paitl a Tisit to-day, Nortli, to a family wliicli has something extraordinary 

in its constitution. 


^ NORTH. 

Ay ? 

TirKLLll. 

The lady of the house has been married four times, and the gentleman of 
the house four times ; and as all the seven marriages have been productive, 
you may conjecture the general character of the interior, 

NORTH. 

What may be the population ? 

TICKLER. 

Not so immense as various. I should not think it exceeds a score, from 
what I saw and heard, but it is most diversified. 

NORTH. 

Patchwork. 

TICKLER. 

The lady's first husband was a Cockney, and there are twins as like as peas, 
which is indeed the only description of which they are susceptible. Her 
second, of course, was an Irishman, to whom she bore a couple of semi-Ca- 
iholic cubs — both boys— bullet-headed, and with faces like— you have seen 
him, I believe— that of Burke, the murderer, with grim,' but not ferocious 
expression, decisive mouth, and determined eyes and brows, which, tliougli 
rather agreeable over a glass, yet when frowning in an angry park, or a throt- 
tling match, must have been far from pleasant. These promising youths are 
at present assistants to Dr Knox. Caroline then mamed a Highland clergy- 
man-very far north— and of that connexion the fruit was three heather-leg- 
ged animals, apparently of the female sex— hair not absolutely red, but foxey^ 
— fairnelickleu cheeks — eyes of the colour of three times skimmed sky- blue* 
milk — papa’s buck teeth— what seems very unaccountable, hair-lipped all ; 
and, though their mamma asserted smilingly that they were fine growing girls, 
of such a set shape, that I venture to affirm, that for the two last years they 
have groiyn about as much as the leg of that table. They have, however, I 
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was given to undcKtanil, fitiislKHl their education, and one of them had very 
nearly played us a tunc on the piano. To her present lord and master, ray 
friend, with whom I was in love a quarter of a century ago, has presented 
four productions, of which the one iu flounced trowsers, with enormous ft el 
and legs, is said to be a girl, and the three in fancy kilts — in compliment, 1 
suppose, to the father of the other brood— boys, but so wishy-washy, that 

their sex seems problematical. 

NORTH. 

What is the total of the whole ? 

TICKLKTl. 

F.levcn — hy that side of the house— in Cockneys, Irish, and Ilighlundcrs 
half* and-half— and in Lowlanders entire. 

NORTH. 

By the other side of the house ? 

TUKl.FR. 

One Dutch girl born at the Cape — very round, and rather pretty — down- 
looking, and on tlic eve of marriage— two tall and not inelegant creatures, 
seemingly (^hinese, but in fact hy the mother’s side Hindoos — and four xmi- 
lattoes, of which two, boys, would look well in livery, willi a cockade in their 
hats as ra])taiu's servants — and two, girls, would he producible on waggons 
in the rear of a marching regiment. It being a coarse day, the whole lainily 
were at home, sitting on chairs, and sofas, and stools, and tlie carpet, and what 
not; and I must say I never saw. North, a set of more contented creatures, 
or a richer scene of connubial felicity in all my life. 

NORTH. 

Rich ? 


TICKLER. 

Their income is under three hundred a-year, and at this hour thc7 don't 
owe twenty pounds. 


NORTH. 


You must bring. the Captain, honest fellow, to the next Noctes. By tlic 
by. Tickler, we must rescind that resolution by which strangers are excluded 
from the Noctes. 


TICKLER. 

1 .ct us wait till the Fiftieth Noctes— to speak grammatically, and then we 
shall celebrate a Jurilee. 


NORTH. 

Be it so. The Noctes shall endure till all eternity ; and soon as the Mil- 
lennium comes, we shall bring down, by special retainer, Edn'ml Irving. 

TICKLER. 

{After a long Come, North, none of your fits of absence. Where 

were you just now ? 

NORTH. 

Meditating on my many infirmities. 

TICKLER. 

Lay your hand on your heart, North, and tell me truly what is the sin that 
most easily besets you— while I keep a phrenological eye on your devclope- 
inent. 

NORTH. 

Personal vanity. Night and day do I struggle against it — ^but all in vain— 
Tickler. I am an incorrigible puppy. 

TICKLER. 

1 cannot deny it. 

NORTH. ' 

My happiness is in the hands of my tailor. In a perfectly well cut coat and 
faultless pair of breeches, 1 am in heaven— a wrinkle on my pantaloons puts 
me .into purgatory— and a— 

TICKLER. 

Stop. Your language may get too strong. 

NORTH. 

Many a leading article have I stuck, by attempting it in tights that unduly 
confined the play of muscle. Last year, Scaife and Willis raised tho salt* a 
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thousand, by a pair that wure perfcMJt, if ever there were a pair of perfect 
breeches in this sublunary world. 

TICKLER. 

Yet you never were a handsome man. Kit— never k Beau Sahreur* 

KOHTH. 

That may be your opinion, sir ; but it was not that of the world during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. My error never lay in thinking myself 
a fine animal — for that I certainly was — ^l)ut in feeling inordinate pleasure and 
pride in the possession of those personal endowments, which, alas ! proved 
fatal to BO many of the most amiable of the sex ; and in being too— 

TIC K Llill. 

The last victim of disappointed passion had certainly wliite teeth— but she 
was a lady of a very dark complexion — her lips, cither for ornament or use, 
were to my taste by far too tliick. Surely, my dear North, her hair was 
f troiigly disposed to be woolly— and, in short, pardon me for saying it, she 
had the universal reputation of being jiositively, intus et in cvtc, a negress. 

NORTH. 

Pshaw ! But do you remember poor Alpina ? 

TICKLER. 

An absolute Albino. 

NORTH. 

These, Tickler, were extreme cases — but, between the negress and the 
Albino, what infinite varieties of female loveliness had to lay their deaths at 
iny door 1 

TJ K I I* R. 

I much doubt if any one single woman ever ate half a pound of mutton the 
less per diem on your account, taking the average of her years dinners, 

NORTH. 

Would it were so ! alas ! my sleep is haunted by the ghosts of— 

TICK I ER. 

Never when you sleep in your easy-chair. North — else your face is an adept 
in falsehood— for then your features smile like those of a sleeping child during 
the holidays. You are then the very beau ideal of a happy and a harmless old 
gcutleinan. 

NORTH. 

What u leg, Tickler ! 

TICKLER. 

Which of the two do you allude to ? 

NORTH. 

This one — the right one— the one with the calf. 

TICKLER. 

Well— I confess I prefer the other— it is so slim— nay, so elegant in tights. 
Blit you must have had your advantage in having legs of such opposite cha- 
racti rs ; while to virgins, with downcast eyes, you had gently to put forth the 
leg tliat, ever since I knew it, looked all ankle from instep to knee-pan, an in- 
nocent-looking leg that wpuld not harm a fly— to widows, with less timor- 
ous eyes, you could, at the same moment, exhibit the leg that, ever since 
1 knew it, looked all calf— a dangerous leg that could trample a dragon— and 
thus you might bring down your bird, right aud left. 

NORTH. 

No more impertinence, if you please, Tim. I know no purer — ^no higher 
pleasure, than to sit in full flg before a large mirror, and admire myself— my 
person — my body — the outer man of Christopher North. From an hour's such 
contemplation, I always feel that I rise up a better-^ wiser— a happier man. 

TICKLER. 

No wonder. 

NORTH. ^ . 

Never surely was there a countenance that so happily united in its every 
feature the expression of moral goodness and that of intellectual grandeur. 
But perhaps my person is even more— 

TICKLER. 

A mere atomy. I wonder you are not afraid to sleep by yourself ; you must 
be so like a skeleton in a shroud. ^ 
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Nonrfi. 

All Iivinp; creatures. Tickler, derive their chief happiness from Belf-acliiiira- 
tiuii. Not a more complete coxcomb than a toad. He is willinj]; to confess 
that he may be rather yellowish — ^rather tawny or so about the gills; but then 
what an eye in his head— so full of the fire of genius ! It is not possible to 
look at a rat for five minutes sitting by himself on a dunghill, witliout being 
convinced that he csteeinR his tail one of the most captivating productions of 
animated nature. A pug-dog would never twist his tail so over one side of his 
rump, did he not live under the blessed delusion of knowing himself to be a 
million times more brautifiil than any of Adonis* darlings that used to lick tlu" 
hands of Venus. No degree of duitipincs:> in women is incompatible with a 
belief in a good figure. 

TiCKi.na. 

Oh ! North ! Nortli ! There arc some truly ugly women in Edinburgh ! 

K ou t II. 

There arc indeed, Tickler. Strong, bony, flat, men-like women, who walk 
fast and firm ; look you hard in the luce, (h)d knows why, while the forehead 

immediately above their eyebrows is puckered up into a knot of wrinkles ; 
their mouths unconsciously wide open— — 

a HKLrii. 

While all intent in scrutiiusing the object of flicir searrli, they ttUally forge t 
all the refit of the external world, and run themselves, hack front foremost, 

perhaps against some unlucky baker with a board of loaves on Lis liend, 
which all tumble into the kennel. 

TieKLFIl. 

Why, there may perhaps be some little excuse for the ugly devils, when 
fascinated by such a rattlesnake as Christopher North ; hnt what the deuce do 
they see in an ordinary-looking man, of six feet four, like me, or what the deuce 
do they want with me at my time of life? 1 declare. North, that the very 
next time one of those great grey-eyed glowiring gaw'kies oi^ens her inoulh at 
me in Prince's Street, and selects me fr<»m all the mighty multitude of man- 
kind, for ocular inspection, I will demand a public explanation, perhaps apo- 
logy; or, should the day be w^arm, oftbr to strip on the spot, provided site will 
do the same, on condition, after a mutual lecture on comparative anatomy, oi 
my cvcjT after being suffered to pass by her and all her ftMiiale roIativcB, with- 
out farther scrutiny. 

NORTH. 

They positively have not the manners of modest women. 

TlCKLtlt. 

Nor the minds of modest women. 

NORTH. 

You never see any thing of the kind in the strangers witliin our gates—in 
the Englishwomen who honour, by their fair and sweet presence, our metro- 
polis. They walk along with soft and gentle, but not unobservant eyes, like 
ladies, and I love them all, for they are all loveable, whereas— — - 

TICKLER. 

Come, Kit, don't let us two sour old cynics be too severe on our country- 
women, i^they make excellent wives and mothers. 

NORTH. 

So I am told. Wives and mothers ! Alas I Tickler ! our silent homes I 

TICKLER. 

Replenish. That last jug was most illustrious. 1 wish James were here. 

NORTH. 

Hush ! hark ! It must be he ! and yet 'tis not just the pastoral tread either 
of the Bard of fienger. Alike, but oh ! how different V* 

; TICKLER. 

Very stq» has music in't as he comes up the stair 

' SHEPHERD, (bursting in witii a bang-) 

rfuzzaw! huzzawf huzzaw! 

NORTH. ' 

God bless you, James ; your paw, my dear Sus, 

SHEPHERD. 

Fresh fine the Forest, in three hours— 
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TICKLKR. 

What? thirty-six miles? 

nouti!. 

So it is true that you have purchased the famous American trotter ? 

SlIErilfillD. 

Nac trotters like my ain trotters ! I’ve won my bate, sirs. 

MOKTJI. 

Bet.?^ 

SHCPIIEKI). 

Ay, — a bate,— a bate o’ twenty ^incas. 

1 ICKLIIII. 

What the deuce liavc you got on your feet, James ? 

SHhniKRD. 

Skites. I’ve skiteil frae St Mary’s liOch to the Canawl Basin in fowrc mi- 
noiits and a iialf within the three hours, without turnin’ a hair. 

TICKI.KU. 

Do keep a little further off, James, for your face has waxed intolerably hot, 
and I perceive that you have raised the thermometer a dozen degrees. 

(sHEiMi tJti), /fhiffing a jmrsa of gold on ike table.) 

It’ll ro(|uire a e;ae straiip; thaw to molt that, chiels ; sae tak your change out 
o’ that, as .losepli says, t.ilhor in champiiij^iic, or yill, or porter, or Burgundy, 
or cedar, or Glcnlivet, just whatsoraever you like best to drink and devoor; 
and we slianna be long without supper, for in comin* along the trtans I shoot* 
ed to 'rappytoiirie forthwith to send in samples o* all the several eatables and 
drinkables in Picardy. I’m desperate hungry. Lowsc my skites. Tickler. 
(tickler fitweumlnt to unthong the siietherd’s etcates.) 

XICKLLE. 

What an instep ! 

SHEPHERl). 

Ay, nano o* your plain solos that gang shifHe-shafHing amang the chucky- 
stanes assnHsinutiu’ a' the insceta ; but a foot arched like Apollo's bow when he 
shot the Python— heel, of a firm and decided, but unobtrusive character— and 
taes, ilka ane a thocht larger than the ither, like a family o’ childcr, or a 
flight o' steps loading up to the pillared portico o’ a Grecian temple. 

(^Knter Signor Amurosio Suanrrans with it below hie arm.) 

SIIEPHEIin. 

That’s richt— 0 but Greeny has a gran’ gurgle I A mouthfu’ o’ Millbank 
never comes amiss. Oh ! but it’s potent ! {gruing.) 1 wuss it be na ilc u’ 
vitrol. 

NORTH. 

James, enlighten our weak minds. 

SHEPHERD. 

An English bagman, you see,— he’s unco fond o* poetry and the picturesque, 
a traveller in the soft line — paid me a visit the day just at denner-time, in a 
yellow gig, drawn by a chestnut blude meer ; and after we had discussed the 
comparative merits o' my poems and Lord Byron's, and Sir Walter's, he rather 
attributin’ to me, a’ things considered, the superiority over baith : it’s no im- 
possible that my freen got rather fuddled a wee, for, after rousitf his mecr to 
the skies, as if she were fit for Castor himsell to ride upon up and doun the 
blue lift, frac less to mair he offered to trot her in the gig into Embro, against 
me on the best horse in a* my> stable, and gie me a half hour’s start before 
puttin’ her into the shafts ; when, my birses being up, faith I challenged him, 
on the same condition, to rin him intil Embro’ on shank’s naiggie. 

NORTH. 

What ! biped against quadruped ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just. The cretur, as sune as he came to the clear undcrstaiidin’ o’ my moan- 
in’, gied ane o* these but creenklin’ cackles o’ a Cockney lauch, that can only 
1)6 forgiven by a Christian when his soul is saften’d by the sunny hush o* a 
Sabbath morning. 

NORTH. 

Forgotten perhaps, James, but not forgiven. 
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SHEPHEHP. 

I'lic bate was comniittcd to black and white ; and then on wi* my skites, 
and awa' like a reindeer. 

TICKLER. 

What? down the Yarrow to Selkirk — then up the Tweed. 

SHErHKKU. 

Na — na! naething like keepin' the high road for safety in a skiting-match. 
There it was— noo stretchin* stranght afore me, iioo serpenteezin’ like a great 
congor eel, and noo amaist coilin’ itself up like a sleepin’ udder ; but whether 
straught or crooked or circlin’, ayont a’ imagination sliddery, sliddery ! 

TICKLKR. 

Confound me — if I knew that we had frost. 

SHKPHERl). 

That comes o' trustin' till a barometer to tell you when things hae come to 
the freezin' pint. Frost ! Tlie ice is fourteen feet thick in the i ^och — anil 
tliough you liac nac frost :ibnut Einbro* like our frost in the Forest, yet 1 

w^adna advise you, Mr Tickler, to put your tongue on the airii-rim o* a cart 
or cotch- wheel. 

NORTH. 

I remember, James, being beguiled — sixty-four years ago ! — by a pretty 
little, ligbt-baired, blue-eyed lassie, one starry night of black frost, just to 

touch a cart-wheel for one moment with the tip of my tongue. 

SHEPHERI), 

What a gowmeril ! 

NORTH. 

And the bonny May had to run all the way to the manse for a jug of hot 

water to relieve me from that bondage. 

SHEPHERD. 

You had a gude excuse, sir, for gi’en the cutty a gude kissin’. 

NORTH. 

How fragments of one's past existence come suddenly flashing back upon— » 

SHEFUEBD. 

Hoo I snuved alang the snaw ! Like a verra curlin' stanc, when a dizzen 
besoms are soopin' the ice afore it, and the granite gangs groanin’ gloriously 
alang, as if instinct wi’ spirit, and the water- kelpie below strives in vain to 
keep up wi' the straiglit-forrit planet, still accompanied as it spins wi’ a sort 
0* spray, like the shiverin' atoms of diamonds, and wi' a noise to which tlic 
hills far and near respond, like a water-quake — the verra ice itself seemin’ at 
times to sink and swell, just as if the loch were a great wide glitterin’ tin- 
plate^ beaten out by that cunniu* whitesmith, Wunter, — and 

TICKLER. 

And every mouth, in spite of frost, thaws to the thought of corned beef and 
greens. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo I snuved alang ! Some colleys keepit geyan weel up wi' me as far’s 
Traquair manse — but ere I crossed the Tweed my canine tail had dropped 
quite away, and I had but the company of a couple of crows to Peebles. 

NORTH. 

Hid you dine on the road, James P 

SHEPHERD. 

Didn't I tell you I had dined before I set off? I ettled at a cauker at Eddle- 
stone— but in vain attempted to moderate my velocity as I neared the village, 
and had merely time to fling a look to my worthy friend the minister, as I 
flew by that tree-hidden manse and its rill-dividcd garden, beautiful alike in 
dew and in cranreuch ! 

TICKLER. 

Hapless as Mazeppa ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It's far worse to be ridden aff wi’ by ane's ain sowlc than by the wildest o* 
the desert loon. 

NORTH. 

At this moment, the soul seems running away with the body,— at that, the 
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body is o(r with tlio soul. Spirit and matter are playing at fast and loose with 

each other— and at full speed, you get sceptical as Spinoza. 

SlIEPHElll). 

Sometimes the ruts are for miles thegither regular as rail<*roads — .and your 
bkite gets fitted intil a groove, sae that you can baud out ane o' your legs like an 
opera dancer playin' a peerye tte ; and on the ither glint by, to the astoniHbincT't 

0 toll-keepers, who at first suspect you to be on borseback^tben that you 
may be a bird— and feeiially that you must be a ghost. 

TICKLER. 

Did you upset any carriages, James ^ 

SII1-.rH£K». 

Nanc that I recollect— I saw severals— but whether they were coming or 
going— in motion or at rest, it is not for me to say — but they, and the hills, and 
woods, and clouds, seemed a' to he fioatiii* awa* thegither in the direction o* 
the mountains at the head o' Clydesdale. 

TICKLER. 

And where all this wdiilc was the bagman ? 

SHf PHERD. 

Wanderin', nao doubt, a* afnani, leagues ahint; for the chesnut mccr w'as 
wct'l caukeil, and she aiicc won a king's ])late at Doncaster. Vou may hae 
seen, Mr North, a cloud-giant on a stoiiny day striding alang the sky, coverin' 

a parish wi’ ilka stretch o' bis spawl, and pausin', aiblins, to tak' his breath now^ 
and then at the meetin' o' twa counties — ^if sae, you hae seen an image o' me— 
only he was in the heavens and I on the yertli — he an unsubstantial phan- 
tom, and I twal stane wecht — he silent and sullen in his flight, I musical 
and merry in miue— 

TICKLER. 

But on what principle came you to stop, James ? 

SHErilERlK 

imekily the Pentland Hills came to my succour. By means of one of their 
ridges I got gradually rid of a portion of my velocity — subdued down into 
about seven miles an hour, which rate got gradually diminished to about four ; 
and here I am, gentlemen, after having made a narrow escape from a stumble, 
that in York Place threatened to set me oft' again down Leith Walk, in which 
case 1 must have gone on to Portobello or Musselburgh. 

NORTH. 

Well, if I did not know you, my dear Jame.s, to be a matter-of-fact man, I 
should absolutely begin to entertain some doubts of your veracity. 

SHEPHERP. 

What the dccvil's that hingin’ frae the roof? 

NORTH. 

Why, the chandelier. 

SHEFHERT). 

The shaiulleer ? It’s a cage, wi’ an outlandish bird in't. A pawrot, I de- 
clare ! Pretty poll ! Pretty poll ! Pretty poll ! 

PARROT. 

Go to the devil and shake yourself. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven preserve us! — heard you ever the likes o’ that ? — A bird cursin'! 
Wbat sort o’ an education must the cretur bac bad ? Poor beast, do you ken 
wbat you re say in' ? 

PARROT. 

Much cry and little wool, as the devil said when he was shearing the Hog ! 

SHEPHERD. 

You're gettin’ personal, sir, or madam, for I dinna pretend to ken your sex. 

NORTH. 

That every body does, James, who has any thing to do with Blackwood s 

Magazine. 

SHEPHERD. 

True enough, sir. If it wad but keep a gude tongue in its head — ^it’s really 
a bonny cretur. What plummagc! Whafll you hae, Polly, for sooper ? 
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PAlittOT. 

Molly put the kettle 011 ^ 

Molly put the kettle on^ 

Molly put the kettle on^ 

And 1 shall have some punch. 

SIIKniERI). 

That's fearsome— -Yet, ivhisht ! What ither vice was that speakin’ r A gruff 
vice. There again ! whisht ! 

VOICE. 

The devil he came to our town^ 

And rode away wi’ the exciseman ! 

SHEPHEltn. 

Tills room 8 no canny. I’m afi'. to go,) Mercy me ! A raven hop- 

pin' aneath the sideboard ! I^ook at him, how he turns his great big broad 
head to the ae side, and keeps regardin’ me wi* an evil eye ! Satan ! 

KORTH. 

My familiar^ James. 

SHEPiiEan. 

Whence cam he ? 

NORTH. 

One gloomy night I heard liim croaking in the garden. 

SHEPHEkl). 

You did wrang, sir,— .it was rash to let him in ; wha ever heard 0 * a real ra- 
ven in a suburban garden ? It’s some demon pretendin’ to be a raven. C)nly 
look at him wi* the silver ladle in his bill. Noo, he draps it, and is ruggin’ 
at the Turkey carpet, as if he were collecktin’ lining for his nest. Let alaiie 

the carpet, you ugly villain. 

BAVEN. 

The devil would a wooin* go— ho— ho ! the wooirj*, ho ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay— ay— you hear how it is, gentlemen—*' Love is a’ the theme”— 

HAVEN. 

To woo his bonny lassie when the kye come hamc ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Satan singin* anc o’ my sangs ! Frac this hour 1 forswear poetry. 

VOICE. 

0 love— love— love. 

Love’s like a dizziness. 

.SHEPHERD. 

What ! another voice } 

TICKLER. 

James— James— he’s on your shoulder.— 

sifEPHEBD. {jstariing up in great emotion.) 

Wha's on my shouther ? 

NORTH. 

Only Matthew. 

SITEPIIERI). 

Puir bit bonny burdie ! What ! you’re a Stirling, are you ? Ay— ay— just 
pick and dab awa there at the hair in my lug. Y ct 1 wad rather see you 
ueein* and flutterin’ in and out o’ a bit hole aneath a wall- flower high up on 
some auld and ruined castle standin' by itsell among the woods. 

HAVEN. 

O love— love— love. 

Love’s like a dizziness. 

, SHEPHERD. 

Rax me ower the poker, Mr North— or lend me your crutch, that 1 may 
bnun sooty. 

STARLING. 

It wunie let a puir bodic 
Gang about his bissiness. 

" PAHROT. 

Ffe, whigs, awa —fie, whigs, awa.* 
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KaLPIlERD. 

Na— the bird does iia want sense. 

HAVEN. 

The deil sat girnin* in a nenk, 

Hiving sticks to roast the Duke. 

SMUPHJLHl). 

Oil ho ! you are fond of picking up Jacobite relies. 

HAVEN. 

Ho ! blood — blood — blood — blood — ^blood ! 

SHErHEllD. 

What do you mean, you sinner ? 

HAVEN. 

Burke him— Burke him — Burke him. Ho— -IIo— Flo— blood— blood— 

blood ! 

BRONTE. 

Bow— wow — WOW. — Bow — wow — wow. — Bow — wow— wow. 

SIiri'IIEllD. 

A complete aviary, IMr North. Weel, that’s a sight worth lookin’ at. Bronte 
lying on the rug — never perceivin' that it's on the tap o' a worsted teegger— a 
raven, cither real or ]»rctcndec1, amusin’ himsell wi' niggin’ at the dog's tooscy 
tail — the ]>iiwn t, wha maun hae opened the door o’ his cage himsell^ sittiii' on 

Bronte’s shoutlier — and the Stirling, Matthew, hiding himscllahint his head — 
no less than four irrational creturs, as they .are called, on the rug — each wi’ a 
natur o’ its aiii — and then again four rational creturs, as they are called, sit- 
ting rouiifl them on chairs — each wi’ his specific character too — and the aught 
inakin’ aiie aggregate— or whole — of parts not uuharmoniously combined. 

NORTH. 

Wliy, James, there arc but three of the rationals. 

SlIF.rHEKlI. 

I find I was counting myscU twice over. 

IICKLEA. 

Now bo persuaded, my dear Shepherd, before supper is brought ben, to tak 
a warni bath, and then rig yourself out in your Sunday suit of black, which 
Mr Ambrose keeps sweet for you in his own drawer, bestrewed with sprigs of 
thyme, whose scent fadeth not for a century. 

SlJErilEAD. 

I’aitb, T think I shall tak a plouler. 

(Snr- fill- iin rrlhrs uifo the. marh/e hath mljohiitiy the Snuygvn/. The 
hot u'utvr is trf on irith n might if miLse.) 

KOHTH. 

Do you want the flesh-brushes, James? 

siiin'iiEui), {from within,) 

I wisl] 1 had some female slavis, wi' wooden swiuds, to scrape me w'i', like 
the, Shall o’ Persia. 

'ilCKLER. 

Arc you in, .lames? 

SHEPHERD. 

Harken ! {A snllvn plnnge is heard as of o huge stone into the deep- down 

wafers of a draw weft.) 

N OK TIT, {toohiog at his iroirh.) 

Two minutes have elapsed. I hope. Tickler, nothing apoplcctical has oc- 

curred. 

RIIEFHEHD. 

Blow — o— wo — ho— wro ! 

TICKI^ER. 

Why, James, 

“ You are gargling Italian half-way down your throat.” 

NORTH. 

What temperature, James ? 

SII E rHEBl). 

Nearly up at egg-boiling. But you had betUr, sirs, be makin’ aniiher jug 
—for that anc was geyan sair dune afore I left you— and I maun hae a glass of 
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het anil het as sunc as I come out, to prevent me takiii’ the cauld. 1 hope 
there's nac current o' air in the room. Wha’s this that blctl hlmsell to death 
iu a bath ? Was na't Seneca ? 

NORTH. 

James^ nvho is the best female poet of the age ? 

SUEPHUaU. 

Female what ? 

TICKLER. 

Poet. 

SMEPHEHD. 

Mrs John Biley. In her plays on the passions, she has a’ the vigour o' a 
man, and a' the delicacy o' a woman. And oh, .sirs ! but licr lyrics arc gems, 
and she wears them gracefully, like diamond-draps danglin’ frae the ears o’ 
Mtlpoincnc. The very warst play she ever wrote is better than the best o’ ony 
ither body's that hasna kickt the bucket. 

NOUTJl. 

Yet they won't act, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

They tvuII ack. Count Bosil'll ack — and De Montford’ll ack—and Con- 
stantine'll ack — and they'll a* ack. 

TICKI.Ea. 

Miss Mitford, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm just verra fond o* that lassie — Mitford. She has an ec like a hawk’s, that 
misses naething, however far aff— and yet like a dove’s, that se(« only 
what is nearest and dearest, and round about the haine- circle o’ its centiul 

nest. I'm just excessive fond o' Miss iMitford. 

TICKLER. 

Fond is not the right word, James. 

SHEPHEUD. 

It is the rich t word, Timothy — cither in the het batli or out o't. I’m 
fond o’ a' gude female writers. They’re a' boiinie— and every passage they 
write carries, as it ought to do, their feininitye alang wi’ it. The young g(>n- 
tlcmcii o' England should be ashamed o' thrirsells for letting her name he 
Rlitford. They should marry her whether she wull or no — for she would 
mak baith a useful and agreeable wife. That's the best crtetishisin oil her 
warks. 

TICKLER. 

L. K. L.> 

SHEPnEllD. 

A dclightfu' cretur. 

TICKLER. 

Mrs Hemans } 

SilErifEllP. 

IJaud your tongue, ye sinner. 1 sec your drift now — suggestin' to my ima- 
gination a’ the flower o’ the female genius o’ the Three Kingdoms. Whal.'^ 
you are for drawin' a pectur o' me as Apollo in the het bath surrounded wi' 
the Muses ? That would he a fine subject for Ktty. 

NOUTH. 

Isn't his Judith and Holofernes, my dear hbeplierd, a noble, a majestic per- 
formance? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yon*s colourin’ ! Judith’s richt leg's as flesh-likc as iny ain noo lyin' on the 
rim o' the bath, and amaist as muscular. 

TICKLKll. 

Not so hairy, though, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's worse. You think you hear the heroine’s prayer or invocation. The 
energy in that bonnie fair siraughl arm oximes direct frae heaven. That swurd 
is not for a murder, but for a Facriflcc. In those upraised eyes methinks 1 see 
.Inductance to shed blood giving way to the holy resolve to set her country free 
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frae the oppressor. Her face is somewhat pale — for Judith in her widow* 
hood^ aman;; the shades o* her rural retirement, was a lover o' pensive peace ; 
but her dead husband s spirit stood before her in a dream, and inspired her to 
go to the camp before the city, and by one great and dreadfu' deed to render 
her name immortal in national sang. What matronly majesty in that swell* 
iiig bosom, which the enamourod giant was not suimred with one touch lo 
profane ! Pure as stern she stands amid the golden cups drained by that War* 
rior-wassailer— in another moment to be red, but not with wine when, 
like lightning descending from heaven, that sword shall smite him in his sleep 
through the spouting spine — and meiliinks I sec, at morning dawn, the fires 
o’ liberty sun-kindled, and glintin’ gloriously on all the city towers. 

NORTH. 

Bravo! James. 

SHRI'IIRKD. 

I’m geyan weel sodden noo, and 1 think I’ll come out. Ring the bell, sir, 
for my black claes. 

NORTH. 

I have been toasting your shirt, James, at the fire.— Will you come cut 

for it } 

suEFiiEan. 

Fling’t in at the door. Thank you, sir. Ifo ! here’s the claes, I declare, 
hingin' on the tenters. Is that sooper coinin' in ?. Noo, I'm rubbed down — ac 
stockin' on — anitlier — noo, the flannen drawers — and noo, the breeks. — Oh ! 
but that turkey has a gran’ smell ! Mr Aumrose, roa slippers ! Noo for't. 

(27ic SiiEJ’HERii re-api>mriiy in full mhleti, blooming like a rose.) 

KOKTll. 

Come away, my dear Shepherd. Is he not. Tickler, like a black eagle that 
has renewed his youth ? 

(Theg take their seatft at tlu Supper-TaUe^MuUigatawriy — Roasted 
l^nrhg — Fillet of Feal^Soltnt — A Pic — and the Cold Hound^Pota’* 
toat^Ogiitera, d^o.) 

NORTH. 

Tlic turkey is not a large one, James, and after a thirty-six miles run, I think 

you had better take it on your plate. 

SHEIMIKBV. 

Na, na, sir. Just set the asliet afore me— tak you the fillet— gic Tickler 

the pie— and noo, let us hae some discourse about the fine airts. 

TICKLER. 

The Opposition is strong this season — re-inforced by Etty, Linton, and 
Martin. 

NORTH. 

But how came you, James, to see the Judith, having only arrived within 
the hour ill Edinburgh. 

SIlF.rUERH. 

Ask no questions, and you’ll hear tell no lies. I hac seen her, os my dc- 
seri[>tion pi uves. As to the Deluge, yon picture’s at first altogether incompre- 
hensible. But the langer you glower at it, the mair and mair intelligible does 
a' the confusion become, and you begin to feci that you're looking on sorne 
dreadfu* disaster. Phantoms, like the taps o* mountains, grow distincter in 
the gloom, and the gloom Usell, that at first seemed chid, is iiooseen to be wa- 
ter. What you thocht to be snawy rocks, become sea-like waves, and shud- 
derin', you cry out, wi' a stifled vice, Lord preserve us, if that's no the De- 
luge !” — Mr Tickler, dinna blaw the froth o* your porter in my face. 

TICKLER. 

Reg your pardon, James— Perge. 

SHEPHERH. 

But whare s a the folk ? That canna be them— that huddle o' specks like 
flocks o* sheep driven to and fro by the tempests ! It is ! The demented sur- 
vivors o' the human race a* gathered together on ledges o' rocks, up, up, up, ac 
ledge aboon anithcr, a’ frowning o’er the brink o’ Eternity. Tliats even w'aur 
than the decks o' a veshel in shipwreck. Gang nearer the pictur — ^and tlicre 
thousauj on thousans o' folk broken out o' Bedlani a' mad !— and nae wonder, 
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—for yon 'r a fearsome moon, a* drenched in blood, in conjunction wi’ a fiery 
comet, and there's lichtciiin* too splinterin' the crags till they topple doon on 
the raging multitude o' men and women mixed wi' horses and elephants, and 
lions roarin' in their fear — ^antediluvian lions, far far bigger than the biggest 
tliat ever since fought in a Homan amphitheatre, or are at this moment lying 
witli their mouths atween their paws in the sands o' Africa. 

TICKLEU. 

Why, James, you are not unlike a lion yourself just now CTOwling over the 

carcass of a young buffalo. Shall I ring for another turkey r 

RIlErUKJU). 

Afiiid your ain pic, sir. Here’s to j-ou— What yill ! Berwick is the best of 

brewers in Britain. 

NOUTH. 

Linton's Return of a Victorious Annament" is splendid ; but it is pure 
imagination. His architecture is not to my eye Grecian. It is too lofty and 
too light. 

TICKLER. 

But what a glorious dream, North ! And the triumphal pageant glides ma- 
jestically along, beneath those aerial pillars, and ])iles, anti domes, and temples, 
and i>ure celestial clime — fit dwelling for heroes anti demigods. 

sii mu ni>. 

Mind your pic, sir, and dinna imitate me in speakin’ as wcel as in catin*. 

TU'Kf.KR. 

*Tis a noble ambition, James, to emulate your excellence in cither. 

KirmrEKi). 

But then, sir, your natural capacity is jjrcatcr for the anc than the ithcr. 

NORTH. 

But what think you, James, of our own artists this year ? 

SHEVHERT). 

Jn«t very muckle. But let us no particulareeze, for fear o* gicn offence, or 
doin' injustice to men o' genius. Baith Institutions arc capital ; and if you 
were gude for ony thing, you would write an article o' thirty pages on them, 
wlicn you would hae scope - — 

NORTH. 

Pcihaps J may, for next Number. Meanwhile, shall w'c clear decks 

SJIKPHEIin. 

Did you ever sec sic a preparation cf a skeleton o’ a turkey r We maun send 
it to the College Museum, to staun in a glass case aside Burke’s. 

NORTH. 

"W'hat did you tliink, James, of the proceedings of these two Irish gentle- 

men ? 

RHF.riltlll). 

That they were too monotonous to impnss the imagination. First ae drunk 
uuld wife, and then anithcr drunk oulil wife — and then a i)»ird drunk auhl wile 
—and then a drunk ould or sick man or twii. The eonfes'^ion got unco mono- 
tonous— the Lights and Shadows o’ Scottish Death want relict— though, to 
be sure, poor Peggy Paterson, that Unfortunate, broke in a little on the uni- 
formity ; and sae did Daft Jamie; forwhilk last murder, witlumt ony impiety, 
ane may venture to say, the Devil is at this moment niggin' tliat Burke out o’ 
Itcll fire wi* a thrcc-prong’d fork, and then in wi’hiin again, through the ribs 
—and then stirring up the coals wi' that eternal poker — aiul then wi’ ilic great 
bellows blawin’ up the furnace, till, like an Etna, or Mount V'esuvius, it vo- 
mits the murderer out again far ower into the very middle o* the Boor o’ the 
infernal regions. 

TICKLER. 

Whisht— whishtp— James I 

RHFPHEIin. 

Nac system o’ divinity shuts mortal mouths against such enormous mon- 
sters. I am but a worm. Wo 'arc all worms. But wc crawl in the licht o’ 
heaven ; and God has given us voices to be lifted up from dust, when hor- 
rid guilt loosens our tongues ; and the moral sense, roused by religion, then 
denounces, without misgivings, tlie curse o' heaven on the htdi- doom’d soul o' 
Uic Atheistic murderer. Whal forbids* ? 
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KOllTir. 

Base blind superstition, in the crimes of the creature forgetful of the laws of 
the Creator. Nothing else. , 

SHEPIIEai). 

Was he penitent ? If sac, I abhor my words. 

NORTH. 

Impenitent as a snake— remorseless as a tiger. I studied, in his cell, his 
hard, cruel eyes, from whose lids had never dropped the tear 
* '' That sacred pity had engendered” — 
his hardened lips, which ruth never touched nor moved from their cunning 
compression — liis voice rather soft and calm, but stecpedlii hypocrisy and de- 
ceit — his collected and guarded demeanour, full of danger and guile — all, all 
betrayed, as he lay in his shackles, the cool, calculating, callous, and un- 
relenting villain. As the day of execution drew near, his anxiety was 
often — I am told by those who saw him, and marked him well — mani- 
fest in his dim or darkened countenance — for the felon’s throat felt in 
imagination the suffocating halter ; but when that dream passed off, he would 
smile — nay laugh— and inly exult in his series of murders, so long success- 
fully perpetrated — and the bodies of the slaughtered still carried to a ready 
market — prompt pavmeiit without discount — eight or ten pounds for a corpse, 
and whisky cheap f— so that murderers, and those about to be murdered, 
might all get speedily fuddled, and drunk together — and then the hand on the 
mouth and throat— a few gasps and convulsions — and then corpse after corpse 
huddled in among straw, or beneath chaff- beds, or into herring-barrels — then 
into tea-chests — and off to the most unsuspicious and generous of surgeons that 
ever gave a bounty on the dead for the benefit of the living. 

siicniEaD. 

Was he a strong fallow, Burke? 

NORTH. 

No, a neat little man of about five feet five, well proportioned, especially in 
his legs and thighs — round-bodied, but narrow-chested — arms rather thin— 
small wrists, and a moderate-sized hand— no mass of muscle any where about 
his limbs or frame — but vigorously necked— with liard forehead and cheek- 
bones— a very active, but not a powerful man— and intended by nature for a 
dancing- master. Indeed he danced well — excelling in the Irish jig — and when 
working about Pt cbles and Inverleitheii he was very fond of that recreation. In 
that neighbourhood he was reckoned a good specimen of the Irish character— 
not quarrelsome— expert with the spade — and a pleasant enough companion 
over a jug of toddy. Nothing repulsive about him, to ordinary observers at 
least— and certainly not deficient in intelligence. But he ‘‘ had that within 

hich passeth shew” — “ there was a laughing devil in his eye,” James — and 
in his cell he applied in ray hearing over and over again the words “ humane 
man,” to those who had visited him, laying the emphasis on humanCy with a 
hypocritical tone, as I thought, that shewed he had not attached its appropri- 
ate meaning to the word, but used it by rote like a parrot— 

siiEnixan. 

Safe us ! what like was Hare ? 

n6rth. 

The most brutal man ever subjected to my sight— and at first look seem- 
ingly an idiot. Ilis dull, dead, blackish eyes, wide apart, one rather higher 
up than the other, his large, thick, or rather coarse-lipped mouth — his high., 
broad cheek-bones, and sunken cheeks, each of which wnenhe laughed--whicli 

he did often— collapsed into a perpendicular hollow, shooting up ghastlily from 
chin to cheek-bone— all steeped in a sullcnncss and squalor not born of the 
jail, but native to the almost deformed face of the leering miscreant — inspi- 
red not fear, for the aspect was scarcely ferocious, but disgust and abhorrence 
—SO utterly loathsome was the whole look of the reptile ! He did not look so 
much like a murderer as a resurrectionist— a brute that would grope in the 
grave for the dead rather than stifle the living— ^ough, to be sure, that re- 
quired about an equal degree of the same kind of courage as stifling old drunk 
women, and bedridden old men, and helpless idiots — ^lor Daft Jamie was a 
weak creature in body, and diough he might in sore affright have tumbled 

VOLtXXVe 3S 
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himself and his murderer off the bed upon the floor, was incapable of making 
any effort deserving the name of resistance. 

SinU'KERD. 

Was he no sorry and ashamed^ at least, for what he had dune ? 

NORTH. 

No more than if he had killed so many rabbits. He vras ready to laughs and 
leer, and claw his elbow, at every question put to him which he did not com- 
prebend, or in which he thought he heard something funny ; his sleep, he 
said, was always sound, and that he “ never dreamed none he was much 
tickled by the question, Did he believe in ghosts or ** Did lie ever sec any 
in the dark and gobliled out, grinning all the while a brutal laugh, an un- 
couth expression of contempt for such foolery— and then muttering ‘‘ thank 
God” — words he used more than once — callously, and sullenly, and vacantljr 
as to their meaning, he thought — “ that ho had done nought to be afeared for ; 
his dialect being to our ears a sort of slovenly mixture of the “ lower than the 
lowest” Irish, and the most brutclike of the most sunken “ Coomberlaud.” 

SHHIMIEIU). 

Hark ye, sir, — ane likes to hear about monsters— Was Hare a Strang Deevil 
Incarnate } 

won’t II. 

Not very. Sluggish and inert — but a heavier and more muf.cular man above 
than Burke. He prided himself, however, on his strength, and vaunted that he 
could lift, five sixty-fives, by his teeth, fastened to a rope, and phicid bi tween 
his knees. But it was easy to see he litd, and tliat the anecdote was but a 
trait of vanity ; — the look lu‘ bad in all things of an abject, though perhaps 
quarrelsome coward— and his broivs and head had scars of wounds from slone 
or shilella, such as are to be seen on the head and brows of many a brutal 
craven. 

siii':pher2». 

Did ye see their leddics ? 

NORTH. 

Poor, miserable, honey, skinny, scranky, wlzoned jades bolb, without the 
most di-tant approach to good-lookingness, eiilicr in any part of their form, 
or any feature of their face — peevish, sulky, savage, and cruel, and evidently 
familiar, from earliest life, with all the woe and wrrtebedness of guilt and 
pollution — most mean in look, inanntr, mind, dress — the very dregs of the 
tlrogs of prostitulieii. Hare ha^ most of the she-devil. Slie looked at you 
hrazen-laccdly, and hpokewifb an aflictedly plaintive voice, ‘‘gtntle ami low, 
an excellent thing in wonum,” and held her yellovr, ** yammering” infant, (the 
image of its father,) in lur arm — in prison wc saw her — .as if it were a bun- 
dle of rags— but now and then looking at it with that species of maternal fond- 
ness, wMth whieh impostors sit on house -steps, staring at their babies, as if 
their whole souls yeaniul towards them — while no sooner have you pa*<s<al 
by, than the angry beggar dashes its head, to make it cry better, against the 
pavement, 

TICKLER. 

Prodigious nonsense, James, was written in the newspapers about the 

dens” of the monsters. Burke’s room was one of the neatest and snuggest 
little places I ever saw — walls well plastered and washed— a good wood floor 
—respectable fire-place — and light wcll-pancd window, witliout a single spi- 
der's web. You reached the room by going along a comfortable, and by no 
means dark passage, about fifteen feet long— on each side of which was a room, 
inhabited, the one by Mrs Daw, and the otlier by Mr and Mrs Connoway. 
Another short passage (with outer and inner door of course) turned off* into 
the dwelling of Mr Burke — the only possible way of making it a room by it- 
self— *and the character of the whole flat was that of comfort and cheerfulness 
U> a degree seldom seen in the dwellings of the poor. Burke's room, therc- 
§)rc, so far from being remote or solitary, or adapted to murder, was in the 
very heart of life, and no more like a den than any other room in Edinburgh 
—say that in which we, who murder nobody, arc now sitting at supper. Nei- 
ther wa$ any other murder than that of t' ould woman” there perpetrated. 
Yet Shr Walter Scott, it was said, declared, that with tdl his wonderful ima- 
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gination> he could picture to himself nothing so hideous. Sir Walter is not 
given to compliment his own imagination so— and if ever he saw the room, 
must have approved of it as a room of a very comfortable but common-place 
and unpretending character. 

SHEPHEBD. 

But isna Hare's house a dreadfu* place ? 1 houp it is^ sir P 

NORTH. 

It is at the bottom of a close— and I presume that one house must always 
be at the bottom of a close — but the flat ^bove Hare's dwelling was inhabited 
—and two of his apartments are large and roomy— well fitted for a range of 
chaff'bedsy but not particularly so for tniirdcr. A small place, eight feet or 
ten by four or live, seems to have been formed by the staircase of another 
dwelling and the outer wall^ and no doubts were murder committed there^ it 
would seem a murderous place. But we have slept in such a place fifty times, 
without having been murdered — and a den, consisting of two large rooms, 
with excellent fire-places and windows, and one small one, is not, to our ap- 
prehension, like the den of a fox or a wolf— nor yet of a lion or a tiger. The 
house outside looks like a minister's manse.— But I am getting tedious and 
wearisome, James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

No you. But let us change the subject a wee— I houp, sirs, you baith 

went to the hanging? 

Noui n. 

Wc intended to have assisted at that ceremony, and had taken tickets in one 
of the upper boxes ; but the morning was raw and rainy, so we let the fiend 
swing away into perdition, without any visible or audible testimony of our ap- 
plause. 

SHEPHERD. 

The congregation behaved maist devootly. 

TICKT.ER. 

Like Christians, James. Burke, it seems, was told to give the signal with 
the name of his Saviour on his lips ! But the congregation, though ignorant 
of that j)rofanatioii, knew that the demon, even on the scuflbld, endured nci- 
tluT remorse noi penitence ; and thereforv* natural, ami just, and proper shouts 
of liumaii vengeance assailed the savage coward, and exconmiunicatL-d him 
from our coimnoii lot by yells of abhorrence that delivered his body over to 
tile hangman, and his soul to Satan. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet a puir Hensele?s, heartless driveller in the Courant, 1 observed, writing 
for a penny a line, sympatbeczed with the Thro t tier, and daur'd to abuse that 
pious congregation as a firocious mob. Yea ! the pitiful hypocrite absolutely 
called bloody Burke their victim" ! ! 

TICKLER. 

The whining cur deserved to be half- hanged for his cant, and resuscitated 
to his senses in Dr Knox's shambles. That congrcg.ition of twenty thousand 
pouls was the most respectable ever assembled at an execution— and had they 
stood mute at a moment when nature demanded they should salute the mon- 
ster with curses both loud and deep, they would have been traitors to the 
trust confided to every human heart, and brutally insensible to the deep 
damnation of their taking off," whom week after week “ the victim” had 
sinothei;pd with those fingers now clutched in prayer, forsooth— but at home 
and free from awkwardness only when engaged in murder ; and then uniting 
a delicacy with a strength of touch decisively indicative of the hand of a 
master. 

SHEPHERD. 

^ Independently o' a* you hae sae weel said, sir, only think o* the satisfaction 
0 * safety to the whole city— a selfish but unco natural satisfaction— in rid- 
dance o' the monster. Had he no been found out, wha mightna hae been 
Burked, Hared, Macdougal'd, and Rnoxed, during the current year ? 

NORTH. 

James Hogg, to a dead certainty. 
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SlIErHEUD. 

Poo J Pciir foTk tliocht o* themselves in the fate o’ the saxtecn corpses — o* 
their fathers and mithers, and aiblins idiot brithers or sisters — and therefore 
they hissed and shouted, and graved their hauns and hats aboon their heads, 
as soon as the carcass o* the ruffian blackened on the scaffold. 

TICKLEU. 

And the beautiful and eternal fitness of things was exemplified to their 
souls’ full desiresi in the rope dangling over his organ of destructiveness— 

NORTH. 

In the knot fastened — I was glad to hear — behind his neck to keep him in 
pain — 

SHEPllEllD. 

In Hangy's allooiu’ him only three inches o’ a fa’— 

TICKLER. 

In the funny fashion of his nightcap — put on between eight and nine in the 
morning, when other peoiilc have taken theirs off— ■ 

SUErHERl). 

And, feenally, in that consummating swing, here wc go round about, round 
about** — and that drawin* up o* the knees, that tells death’s doure— and the 
labour o’ the lungs in agony, when you can breathe neither through mouth nor 
nostrils, and a’ your inside is workin* like a barmy barrel. 

NORTH. 

Did the Courant idiot expect that the whole congregation were to have 
melted into tears at the pathetic appearance of their victim ?” The Scottisli 
people — and it was an asseiubl ige of the Scottish people— are not siicli blavr s 
of the hour. They will not suffer the voice of dtep-abhorring nature to be 
stifled within them by the decencies due to a hideous inuii-inoustcr under the 
hands of the hangman. Priests may pray, and magistrates may beckon— as in 
duty bound ; but the waves of the sta “ flowed not back when Canute gave 
command and, in spite of clerical and lay authorities, the people behavi'd 
in every way worthy of their national characler. 

SlIEfllEKl). 

Then think o’ sympathy, sir, workin' in the power o* antipathy— twenty 
thousand sowles a' inflamed wi’ ae passion— and that passion eye- fed even to 
gloatin’ and gluttony by the sight o' their victim.” O sirs ! boo men’s sowles 
fiver through their een ! In love or bate— 

TICKLER. 

I am credibly informed, James, that several blind men went to sec Burke 
hanged. 

SIIEFHERU. 

That was real curious. They had kent intuitively, you see, that there was 
to be tremendous shootin*. They went to hear him banged. But what for had 
na ye a lang article embracin’ the subject ? 

NORTH. 

The Edinburgh newspapers, especially the Mercury and Chronicle, were po 
powerful and picturesque, that really, James, nothing was left for me to say ; 
besides, I did not see how I could with propriety interfere iivith the wish to 
hang Hare, or any one else implicated in the sixteen murders ; and, therefore, 
during law proceedings, meditated or attempted, I kept mule. All these being 
now at an end, my mouth may be unsealed ; but, at present, I have really lit- 
tle to say on the sixteen subjects. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, let’s hear that little. 

NORTH. 

First and foremost, the Lord Advocate, and the Sheriff, and all the lawyers 
of the town, did their duty tlioroughly and fearlessly ; and sodid all the law- 
yers for the prisoners, Messrs Moncrieff^ Cockburn, Maciieil, Robertson, 
and others ; and so did the Jury. The Jury might, with safe conscience, 
have found Macdoiigal guilty ; but with a safe conscience, they found the libel 
in her case. Not Proven, They did what, on the whole, was perhaps best. 

< SHEPHERD. 

I doot that. 
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TICKLER. 

So do I. 

NORTH. 

So perhaps did they ; but let her live. Death is one punishment^ I.ife an- 
otlitr. In admitting Hare to be king's evidence, the Dord Advocate did that 
which alone could have brought Burke to the gallows. Otherwise, the whole 
gang would have escaped^ and might have been at murder this very night. In 
including the three charges in one indictment, his Lordship was influenced 
solely by that feeling for the prisoners, which a humane and enlightened man 
may entertain even for the most atrocious criminal, consistently with justice. 
Their counsel chose otherwise, and the event was the same. The attempt to 
try Ilurc, at first appeared to me infamous ; but in that I shewed my igno- 
rance, for Mr Sandford made out a strong case ; but Mr Macneil's masterly 
argument was irresistible, and the decision of the Judges entirely right — al- 
though I do not say that the view of the law so ably given by Lords Alloway 
and Gillies was Avrong. As to any wish in any quarter to shape the proceed- 
ings so as to shield Dr Knox, that idea is mere childishness and absurdity, and 
fit only for the old women whom Burke and Hare did not murder. 

SlfErilERl). 

l*m glad to hear o* that, sir ; and since you say't, it maun be true. But 
what o' Dr JCnox ? 

NORTH. 

The system established and acted on in the dissecting-rooms of that anato- 
mist is manifestly of the most savage, brutal, and dreadful character. It is 
allowed by all parties, that not a single question was ever put — or if ever, irirro 
mockery — to the wretches who came week after Aveck with uninterred bodies 
crammed into toa- chests — but that ca^'h corpse was eagerly received, and fresh 
orders issued for more. Nor is there any reason to believe, but every reason 
to believe the contrary, that had the murderers brought sixty instead of six- 
teen murdered corpses, they Avould not have met un instant market. 

SHETHEllH. 

Fearsome— fearsome ! 

Tiehl.F.R. 

M'c shall suppose, Omn, that not a shade, hoAVCVer slight, of suspicion ever 
iT()i 5 <!ed Dr Knox's rniiul, or tlic minds of his assistants. What follows? That 

they kneiv that the puoivr inhabitants of Edinburgh w'erc all of them not only 
willing, but most tager to sell the bodies of their husbands, wives, brothers, and 
.'-isters, and sweethearts, and relations in general ; for if these two miscreants 
could, in little more than eight moiillis, purchaHO from off the deathbed six- 
te( 11 corpses, pray how many might haA^e been purchased in that time by a 
sufficient number of agents ? l/nless the practice of selling the dead were 
almost universal, and known by Dr Knox and bis assistants to be so, unintcr- 
red body after uninterred body brought to them thus must have struck them 
with surprise and astonishment. 

SHEEllERl). 

That's conclusive, sir. 

NORTH. 

How, in the nature of things, could Burke and Hare have been believed en- 
dowed with an instinct that led them to sixteen different houses in eight 
months, where the inmates were ready to sell their dead to the doctors ? Did 
Dr Knox and his assistants believe that these two wretches were each like a 
vulture— 

'' So scented the Grim Feature, and upturn'd 
His nostril wide into the murky air. 

Sagacious of his quarry from afar"— 

that they dropped in at every sick-room, and sounded the sitters by the dying 
bed, to know if they Aveie disposed, in the event of death, for a few pounds to 
let the corpse be crammed into a tea-chest, and off to the doctors ? 

SHEPHEUn. 

I canna say ; but they can best answer the question themsells— 

NORTH. 

Ay, and they shall be made to answer the question, for the subject shill he 
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probed to the hottom,^nor shall either fear or favour hinder me from spread* 

ing the result all over Europe. 

SHEPIIERI). 

Ay, America, and Asia, and Africa too— - 

KOKTH. 

The Edinburgh newspapers have spoken out manfully, and Dr Knox stands 

arraigned at the bar of the public, his accuser being— Human Nature. 

SilErHERD. 

Of what is he accused ? 

NORTH. 

He is ordered to open his mouth and speak, or be for ever dumb. Sixteen 
uninterred bodies— for the present I sink the word murdered— have been pur- 
chased, within nine months, by him and his, from the two brutal wretches who 
lived by that trade. Let him prove, to the conviction of all reasonable men, 
that it was impossible he could suspect any evil, — that the practice of 
Selling the dead vras so general, as to be almost universal among the poor of 
this city— and that he knew it to be so— and then we shall send his vindica- 
tion abroad on all the w'inds of heaven. 

TICKLER. 

Docs lie dare to presume to command all mankind to be mute on such a sc- 
ries of dreadful transactions ! Does he not know that he stands,^! this hour, 
in the most hideous predicament in which a man can stand-in that of the 
accomplice or cncoiiragcr of unparalleled murderers ? 

K OUT II. 

If wholly and entirely innocent, he need not fear that he shall be able to 

establish his innocence. Give me the materials, and 1 will do it for him ; — 
but be is not now the victim of some wild and foolish calumny ; the whole 
world shudders at tlic transactions ; and none but a base, blind, brutal beast 
can at this moment dare to declare Dr Knox stands free from all suspicion 
of being accessory to murder/* 

SHEPHLRI). 

Your offer to vindicate him is like yourself, sir,— and 'tis like yourself to 
utter the sentiments that have now flowed from your fearless lips. 

NORTH. 

If innocent, still he caused those murders, liut for the accursed system 
he and his assistants acted on, only two or three experimental murders would 
have been perpetrated— -unless wt must believe that otlier— nay, all other lec- 
turers would have done as he did, which, in my belief, would be wickedly to 
libel the character of our aiiulomists. 

snEriiEui). 

Is*t true that his class received him, in consequence of these horrid disclo- 
Bures, with three cheers ? 

NORTH. 

Though almost incredible, it is true. But that savage yell within those 
blood-stained walls, is no more to the voice of the public, than so much squeak- 
ing and grunting in a pig-sty during a storm of thunder. Besides, many of 
those who thus disgraced themselves and their human nature, were implicated 
in the charge ; and instead of serving to convince any one, out of the shambles, 
of their own or their lecturer’s innocence, it has had, and must have had, tlie 
very opposite effect — exhibiting a ruffian recklessness of’ general opinion and 
feeling on a most appalling subject, as yet altogether unexplained, and, as many 
think, incapable of any explanation that will remove from the public mind, 
even in its calmest mood, the most horrible and damning susjiicions. The 
shouts and cheers at Burke's appearance on the scaffold, were right — human 
nature being constituted as it is— but the shouts and cliecrs on Dr Knox's aj)- 
pearance at the table where so many of Burke s victims had been dissected, 
after having been murdered, were horrible, most horrible,” and calculated 
—whatever may be their effect on more thinking minds— to confirm in those 
of the nopulace the conviction that they are all a gang of murderers together, 
and determined to insult, in horrid exultation, all the deepest feelings of hu- 
inanity— without which a people would he a mob more fierce and than the 
concentrated essence of the Burkes, the Hares, and the Macdougals. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ae thing's plain— that whatever may be the case wi' ither anatomists^ here 
or elsewhere, Dr Knox at least has nae right to ca* on the legislature for some 
leg il provision for the procurin’ o’ dead bodies for dissection. The legisla* 
ture^ on the ither hand, has a better right to ca' on liim fur a revision o* the 
laws regulatin' hia ain system. Same writers, I see, blame the magistrutos o’ 
Kdinburgh, and some the polish, and some the London rurliament House, 
for a* thae murders— but I canna help blamin', especially, Burke and Hare— 
and neist to them Dr Knox and his assistants'. Naebody believes in ghosts in 
touns, but every body believes in ghosts in the kintra. Let either Hare or 
Knox sleep a’ night in a lanely wood, wi’ the wund roarin' in the tap branches 
o’ the pines, and cheepin' in the side anes, and by skreich o' day he will be 
seen flyin’ wi' his hair on end, and his een jumpin' out o' their sockets, doon 
into the nearest toon, ])ursiied, as he thinks, by saxteen ghaists a’ in a row, 
wi' Daft .luinic at their head, caperin' like a paralytic as he was, and lauching 
like to split, wi’ a mouth drawn a* to the ae side, at the doctor or the doctor’s 
man, distracted at the sicht o* sae inony spirits demandin' back their ain 
atomies. 


KORTH. 

It is an ugly business altogether, Jamis ; far worse than the Chaldean MS. 

siieriihKD. 


Ah ! you deevil ! 


TICKLER. 

Hollow, North, into the car of Dionysius, that Ambrose may appear like a 
spirit, and sweep away relUjaias Duunuiu. 

KOKTJI. 


Man is tlie slave of habit. So accustomed have I been to pull this worsted 
belhropc, that I never remember the car. Ambrose I Am))rose ! llo krol 

{Entry Shfnoi* Amurosio.) 


TICKM It, 

Picardy, wheel out, and wheel in. 

(PicARiiY iikd Sir Daviii Gam tchecl out the ohhmj Supper-Tahk 
thrinif/h the Fiilit'nig Door-s, and the Circular Gkntilt Marble Slab into a 
wnrmrr rZ/ma/c.) 

fSIIT<.rilEUD. 

In another month, sirs, the Forest will he as green as the summer sea roll- 
ing ill its foiiii-crcsled wares in moonliglit. You maun come out— You maun 
baith come out this spring. 

xoiiTir. 

I will. Evi'ry breath of air we draw is terrestrial i zed or cthercalized by 
imagination. Our suburban air, round about Edinburgh, especially down 
towards tlie sea, must be pure, James ; and yet, my fancy being haunted by 
these t asterly haars, the finest atmosphere often seems to me afloat with the 
fi)uK’sl atoms. My mouth is as a vortex, that engulfs all the stray wool and 
fealhers in tlje vicinity. In the country, and no where more than on the 
Tweed or the Yarrow, I inhale always the gas of Paradise. I look about me 
for flowers, and I see none— but I feel the breath of thousAands. Countiy 
smoke from cottages or kilns, or burning heather, is not like town smoke. It 
ascends into clouds on which angels and departed spirits may repose. 

sill* phi: no. 

O’ a' kintra souns, which do you like best, sir ? 

NO in H. 

'Phe crowing of cocks before, at, and after sunrise. They arc like clocks all 
set by the sun. Some hoarsely scrauchiiig, Jaines—somc with a long, clear, 
silver chime— and now and then a bit bantam crowing twice for the stUelier 
chanticleer's once— and, by fancy’s eye, seen strutting and sidling up, in Ins 
impudence, to hens of the largest size, not unaverse to the flirtation of the 
feathery- legged coxcomb. 

SBEVHEllD* 

Few folk hae seen oftener than me Natur* gettiii* up i* the mornin'. It’s no 
possible to help personifyin’ her first into a goddess, and then into a human— 
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TICKLEB. 

There again^ Janies. 

SIIEFHERD. 

She sleeps a* nicht in her claes, yet they’re never runkled ; her awakeDing 
face she turns up dewy to the sun^ and Zephyr wipes it wi' his wing without 
disturbin* its dreamy expression ; never see ye her hair in papers, for crisp and 
curly, far-streamin* and wide- wavin' are her locks, as alternate shadows and 
sunbeams dancin' on the dancin' music o' some joyous river rollin' awa to the 
far-afFsea ; her ee is heaven — ^lier brow the marbled clouds, and after a lang 
doon-gazing, serene, and spiritual look o* hersell, breathin' her orison- prayers, 
in the reflectin' magic o' sonic loch like an inland ocean, stately steps she frae 
the East, and a’ that meet her— mair especially the Poet, wha draps doon amid 
the heather in devotion on his knees— kens that she is indeed the Queen of the 
whole Universe. 

TICKLER. 

incedit Regina. 

NORTH. 

Then what a breakfast at Mount-Bengcr, after a stroll to and fro' the Loch I 
One devours the moat material breakfast spiritually ; and none of the etliereal 
particles are lost in such a meal. 

SHErHEKl). 

Ethereal particles ! What are they like ? 

NORTH. 

Of the soul, James. Wordsworth says, in liis own beautiful way, of a spar- 
row's nest. 

Look, five blue eggs aie gleaming there ! 

Few visions have I seen inor * fair. 

Nor many prospects of delight 
More touching than that simple sight !" 

But five or six, or perhaps a dozen, white hen-eggs gleaming thcre—all on a 
most lovely, a most beautiful, a most glorious round white plate of crocki ry 
—is a sight even more simple and more touching still. 

TICKLKK. 

What a difference between caller eggs and caller baddies ! 

NORTH. 

About the same as between a rural lassie stepping along the green swavd, 
like a walking rose or lily endued with life by the touch of a iairy s wand, 
and a lodging-house Girrzzie laying down a bakic fu* o' ashes at the mouth of 
a common stair* 

SIIEFIIERD. 

North— you're a curious cretur. 

TICKLER. 

You must excuse him— for he is getting into his pleasant though some- 

what prosy dotage. 

SIIFFHERD. 

A’ men begin to get into a kind o' dotage after flve- and -twenty. They 
think theirsclls wiser, but they're only stupider. The glory o’ the heaven 
and earth has u' flown by; there's something gaiie wrang wi' the miicliincry 
o' the pcristrephic panorama, and it'll no gang roun’ — nor is there ony great 
matter, for the colours hae faded on the canvass, and the spirit that pervaded 
the picture is dead. 

TICKLER* 

Poo, poo, James. You're haverin. 

NORTH. 

Do you think, my dear James, that there is less religion now than of old in 

Scotland ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I roally canna say, sir. At times I think there is even less sunshine ; at 
least, that a* that intensely bricht kind of heavenly Ucht Aat used to wauken 
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me in tlie mornings when a boy, by dancin' on my face, is extinct, or with* 
drawn to anither planet; and yet reason serves to convince me that the sun 
wnna be muckle the waur o' haen been shining these forty last years o' his 
life, and that the fault maun lie in the pupil o' the iris o' my twa auld hazy 
een — neither can I see cause why dew>draps and blaeberries should be less 
beantifu* than o' yore, though certain sure they seem sac^and warsto' a', the 
faces o' the fairest maidens, whether in smiles or in tears, seem noo-a-days to 
want that inexpressible spirit o' joy or grief — a loveliness breathed on them 
from climes and regions afar — that used to gar my heart quake within me 
whenever I came within the balm o' their breath or the waving o' their hair-— 
yet I w'ad fain believe, for the sake o' the Flowers o’ the Forest, that rapt 
youth still sees the beauty that some film or other now veils from my eyes. 

TlCRtlSil. 

Hem ! 

SHEVHF.RI). 

And which they must see nevermore, till after the shades o* death they rc* 
open with renovated power in heaven. Auld folk, I remember, in my youth, 
were aye complainin' o' some great loss — some total taking away— ^some dim 
eclipse— just as we, sirs, aften do now — then I lauched to hear them, but now 
I could amaist weep ! Alas ! even memory o' the Trysting Hour is but a dream 
of a dream ! But wliat a dream it was! 1 never see “ a milk-white thorn" 
without fa'in' into a strange swoon o' the soul, as ifshc were struggling to re- 
new her youth, and swarf’d awa' in the unavailing effort to renew the myste- 
rious laws o' natur. 

KOllTlI. 

I fear there is less superstition now, James, in the peasant's heart than of 
old— that the understanding has invaded the glimmering realms of the imagi- 
nation. 

SlTEPlIElin. 

Tak oiiy religious feeling, and keep intensifying it by the power o' sulitoi'y 
meditation, and you feel it growin'into a superstitious ane— and in like man- 
ner got deeper and deeper into the heart o' the mystery o' a superstitious ane, 
and you then discover it to be religious ! IMincl being nursed in matter must 
aye be superstitious. Superstition is like the gloom round a great oak tree. 
Jicligion is hke the tree itscll — darkenin' the earth wi' branches growiu' by 
means o' the licht o' heaven. 

nouth. 

1 fear Christianity, James, is too often taught merely as a system of morals. 

suEruKiin. > 

That's the root o' the evil, sir, where there is evil in Scotland. Such minis- 
ters deaden, by their plain, practical preaching, the sublimest asp’ralions of 
the soul— and thus is the Bible in the poor man's house often shorn of its 
beams." There is mair slcepin' in kirks noo than of old — though the sermons 
are shorter — and the xnivatc worship throughout a' the parish insensibly loses 
its unction aiieatli a cauld-rife moral preacher. Many fountains arc shut up 
in men's hearts that used to flow perennially to the touch o' fear. It's a salu- 
tary state aye to feel anesell, when left to ancsell, a helpless sinner. How 
pride hardens a' the heart ! and how humility softens it ! till like a meadow 
It is owerrun wi’ thousands o’ boiinie wee modest floivers— flock succeeding 
flock, and aye some visible, peepin’ ever through the winter-snaws f 

NORTH. 

I fear, James, that a sort of silly superficial religion is diffusing itself very 
widely over Edinburgh. 

SHEPHEKU. 

Especially, which is a pity, over the young leddies, who are afraid to wear 
feathers on their heads, or pearlins on their bosoms— sae great is the sin o' 
adornin' the flesh. 

NORTH. 

The self- dubbed evangelicals are not very consistent on that score, James-— 
for saw ye ever one of the set to whom^tfUture had given good ankles that did 
not wear rather shortish petticoat ; or one gummy, that did not carefully con« 
ceal her clumsiness alike from eye of saint and sinner ? 
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SHEPHEBD. 

Puir things ! natur’ will work within them-^nd even them that forsakes 
the warid^ as they ca’t^ hae a gude stomach for some o' the grossest o’ its en- 
joyments^ sic as eatin* and drinking and lyin' on sofas, or in bed a’ day, in a 
sort o' sensual dose, which they pretend to think spiritual— forsakin’ the warld, 
indeed 1 

NORTH. 

I never yet knew one instance of a truly pretty girl forsaking the world, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that her hair might have time to grow, after having been shaven 
in a fever— o r - — ■ ■ 

SHEPIlEAl). 

Or a sudden change o' fashion, when she cudna afford to buy new things, 
and therefore pretended to be unusually religious for a season — weary in' a' 
the time for the sicht o* some male cretur in her suburban retirement, were it 
only Ibr the face o’ tlic young baker wha brings the baps in the morning vri’ 
a hairy cap on — or o' some swartli Italian cullant wi' a board o' images. 

TICKLER. 

Ves— religious ladies never recollect that eating for the sake of eating, and 
not for mere nourishment, is the grossest of all sensualities. It never oc- 
curs to them that in greedily and gluttonously cramming in fat things doun 
their gratified gullets, they are at each mouthful virtually breaking all the ten 
commandments. 

NOnTII. 

All washed over with ale and porter ! 

siinrHcnn. 

Into ane stomach like the Dead Sea. Maist nauseous ! 

TICKIER. 

Salmon, hodge-podge, ]>ease and pork, goose and a]iple-Faucc, plum-pud- 
ding, and toasted cheese, all iloating in a squash of malt in the stomach of an 
evangelical young lady, who has forsaken the world ! 

SIIirUKRD. 

There's nae denying that maist o' them's gutsy. But the married evange- 
lical leddies are waur than the young ancs ; for they egg on their husbands to 
be as great gluttons as themselves ; and I’ve seen them nod<lin' and winkin’, 
and makin' mouths to their men, that sic or sic a dish was nice and fine, wi’ 
the gravy a’ the while riniiin’ out o' the corners o* their mouths ; or if no the 
gravy, just the natural juice o' their ain palates waterin' at the thocht o' some- 
thing savoury, just as the chops o' Bronte there water when he sits up on his 
hinder end, and gies a lang laigh yowl for the fat tail o’ a roa&ted leg o' mut- 
ton. 

NORTH. 

In youngish evangelical married people, who have in a great measure for- 
saken the world, such behaviour makes me squeamish, and themselves exces- 
sively greasy over their whole face ; so greasy indeed, that it is next to a phy- 
sical impossibility to w^ash it, the water running off it as off oilskin. 

TICKLER. 

Byron it was, I think, who did not like to see women eat. Certainly I am 
so far an Oriental, that I do not like to see a woman eat against her husband, 
as if it were for a wager. Her eyes, during feed, should not seem starting 
from their sockets ; nor the veins in her forehead to swell in sympathy witli 
her alimentary canal ; nor the sound of her grinders to be high ; nor loud 
mastication to be followed by louder swallow ; nor ought she, when the 
''fames cdeiwH” has been removed, to gather herself up like mine hostess of 
the Hen and Chickens, and giving herself a shake, then fold her red-riiiged 

paws across her well-filled stomach, and give vent to her entire satisfaction 
in a long, deep, pious sigh, by way of grace after meat. 

NORTH. 

The essence of religion is its spirituality. It refines — purifies — elevates all 
our finer feelings, as far as fiesh and blood will allow. 

SHEPHEKJ). 

Oh ! It's a desperate thing that flesh and blude ! Can yon, Mr North, form 
ony idea o' the virtue o* a disciDbodied, or rather o* an unembodied spirit— a 
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spirit that never was thirsty, that never was hungry, that never was cauld, 
that never was sick, that never felt its heart loup to its mouth (how could it ?) 
at the kiss o* the lips o’ a young lassie sittin’ in the same plaid wi’ you, on the 
hill side, unmindfu’ o' the blashiug sleet, and inhabiting within thae worsted 
faulds, the very heart o’ balmy paradise? 

NORTH. 

It must be something very different, at any rate, James, from the nature of 
an evangelical lady of middle age, and much rotundity, smiling greasily on 
her greasy husband, for another spoonful of stuffing out of the goose; and 
while engaged in devouring him, ogling a roasted pig with an orange in its 
mouth, the very image of a human squeaker of an age fit for Mr Wilderspiii's 
infant school. 

TICKLER. 

Infant schools 1 Tlierc you see education driven to absurdity that must soon 
sicken any rational mind. 

NORTH. 

What can we know. Tickler, about infants ^ He speaks to us who never 

had a child." 

SITEriTERD. 

lint I have had mony, and 1 prophesy, that in three years there shall not be 
an infant school in all Scotland. Nae doubt, in great towns it might often be of 
great advantage to children and parents, that the bit infants should be better 
cared for and looked after than they are, when the parents are at work, or ne- 
cessarily from home. But to hope to be able to do this permanently, on a re- 
gular system of infant schools, jiroves an utter ignorance of human feelings, 

and of the structure of human society. It is unnatural, and the attempt will 
soon fall out of the hands of weak enthusiasts, and expire. 

NORTH. 

It is amusing, .Tames — is it not ?-~to see how ready an evangelical young 
lady is to marry the first reprobate who asks her— under the delusion of be- 
lieving that she is rich. 

TICKLLR. 

But she first converts him, you know. 

s 11 hr II run. 

Na — na. It’s him that converts her — and it’s no ill to do. If she really 
hae cash— say a thoosaif poun’ — madam asks few questions— but catches at 
the Ciiptaiii. There is an end then o’ her Sunday schools, and her catechysings, 
aiul her preachin' o' the word. She flings affthe hypocrite, and is converted 
into the hauld raiidy>like wife o' a subaltern officer in the grenadier company 
o’ an Kerish regiment ; flauntin’ in a boyne-like bannet in the front-row o' a 
box in the theatre— unco like ane o’ the hizzies up in the pigeon-holes, and 
no thinkiu’ shame to lauch at dooblc entendres ! — Ithers o’ them ajjain mak 
up to weak young men o' a serious turn and good income ; marryin^ some o’ 
them by sly stratagem, and some by main force. 

NORTH. 

But of them all alike, without one single exception, the aim— with various 

motives — ^is still the same — marriage. 

TICKLER. 

Come, come. Kit, not all — I know to the contrary. 

NORTH. 

All the self-dubbed evangelicals. For love, or for money, they are all 
eager to marry at a week's notice, — and they are all of them ready to jump at 
an offer, on to a very advanced period of mortal existence. From about fifty 
OH to sixty- five, they are still most susceptible of the tender passion — rather 

than not have a husband, they will marry 

Toothless bald decrepitude," 

as I have known in many iiistancea— and absolutely pretend to get sick in 
company a month or two after the odious event — ^as if they were as ladies 
wish to be who love their lords,” and about, ere long, to increase the number 

of Mr Wildcrspin's infant scholars ! 

norta. 

What a contrast does all this present to the character and conduct of the 
true and humble Christian— mild, modest, unpretending. 
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SURriiEIlD. 

And alvrays, without exception, beautifu* ; for the hamcliest countenance 
becomes angelical when overspread for a constancy with the spirit of that re- 
ligion that has shewn us how divine a thing a woman may be made !*' 

TICKLEIU 

I see her sitting-— serene, but not silent — her smiles frequent, and now and 
then her sweet silvery laugh not unheard — in a dress simple as simple may be, 
in unison with a graceful degance that Nature breathed over that lady of her 
own." 

NOllTH. 

1 forget her name, iny dear friend — you mean Lucy ? 

TICKLER, 

Whom else in heaven or on earth ? 

SltErilERD. 

Ay — there are thousins on thousans o' Lucys, who walk in their innocence 
and their happiness beneath the light of Christianity, knowing not how good 
they arc, and in the holy inspiration o* nature doing their duty to God and man, 
almost without knowing it, so sublime a simplicity is theirs. 

NORTH. 

Of tlieirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

siiErHEitn. 

Nac backbiting— nae envy— nae uncharitableness— nac exaggeration o' trifles 
— nae fear o' the face o’ the knave o' spades at an innocent game o' cmls, play- 
ed to please some auld leddy that in the doze o* decent dotage canna do with- 
out some amusement or ithcr that requires little thoeht, but waukensup some 
kindliu’s o' aimless feeling— nae fear, and but sma' fondness for dancin', ex- 
cept when she's gotten a pleasant partner — a cretur that docs iia start at 
shadows, because she walks in licht — that kens by thinkin' on her ain heart 
what in this tryiu' life should he guarded against in tremblin', and what in- 
dulged in withouten reproach — a lassie that does na eternally keep riniiin* 
after new preachers, but sits in the same pew in the same kirk— an angel — 

TICKLER. 

Like heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb," in the light of whose 
beauty her lather's house rejoiceth, and is breathed over by a sliade of’s'ulness 
only for a few weeks after she has been wafttd away on the wings orif)ve to 
bless the home of a husband, won more by the holy charm of licr filial affec- 
tion than even by the breath of the sighs that poured forth her sjiecchless con- 
fession on his own bosom fast beating to the revelation of her virgin love. 

SHEPIIERl). 

That's no sac ill expressed, sir, for an auld bachelor ; but the truth is, that 

in the course o’ life a the best capacities o' human feeling expand themselves 
•out into full growth in the bosom o' a gude man, even under the impulses o' 
imagination, just the same as if he had had a real wife and weans o' his ain ; 
and aiblins, his feelings arc even mair divine from being free o* the doon- 
draught o' realities ; idealcczed as it were by love rejoiciu in its escape from 
the thraldom o' necessity. 

XORTII. 

James, you always speak such poetry at our Noctes that 1 grieve you write 
it now 60 seldom or never. 

SHErilERI). 

Perhaps I hae written my best ; and bad as that may be, my name will have 
a sort of existence through the future in the Forest. Won't it, sir ? 

NORTH. 

No fear of that, James. 

8I1EFHERD. 

Then I am satisfied. 

TICKLER. 

J hardly understand the nature of the desire for posthumous fame. 

SHEPIIERl). 

Nor nJe neither. But the truth is, I understand naething. That I love to 
gaze on a rose and a rainbow, and a wall-flower on a castle, and a wreath o* 
snaw, and a laverock in the licht, and a dewy starnie, and a bit bonnie wee 
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pink shelly and an inscck dancin* like a diamond^ and a glimmer o’ the moon 
on water, be it a great wide Highland loch, or only a sraa' fountain or well in 
the wilderness, and on a restless wave, and on a steadfast cloud, and on the 
face 0 * a lisping child that means amaist naething, and on the face o' a mute 
maiden that means amaist every thing — that I love to gaze on a' these, and a 
tliousan things beside in heaven and on earth that arc dreamt of in my philo- 
sophy, my heatin’ heart tells me every day I live ; but the why and the where- 
fore arc generally hidden frae me, and whenever I strive for the reason, my 
soul sinks away down and down into a depth that seems half air and half 
water, and I am like a man drownin’ in a calm, and as he drowns, feelin’ as 
if he were descendin’ to the coral palaces o' the mermaids, where a’ things are 
beautifu’ but unintelligible, and after wanderin’ about awhile under the saft- 
ly-looming climat, up again a’ at once into the every-day world, in itself, o* 
a gude truth, as beautifu* and unintelligible too as any warld in the heavens 
above or in the waters underneath the earth. 

NORTH. 

Foslhumous fame ! 

SIIEPHERI). 

What's mair nor ordinar extraordinar in that ? We love our kind, and we 
love our life — and we love our earth — and we love oursells. Therefore, being 
immortal creatures, W(i love the thocht of never being forgotten by that kind, and 
in that life, and on that earth. We all desire, we all hope to be held in re- 
membrance for a shorter or a linger time— but only them that has done, or 
said, or sung something imperishable, extend that desire into a limitless fu- 
ture — coexisting with our warks — when they ])erish, we perisli too, and are 
willing to [»erish — But he so gude ns tell me, sir, w’hat’s the prccecse mcanin 

o' the word posthumous, or rather how it comes to mean " after you are dead ?" 

TICKLER. 

All poets should die young. 

SlIEniCRI). 

No great poet ever died young that 1 heard tell o'. All the great ancient 

poets 0* Greece, I am tauld, loeved till they were auld duels— 

K CRT II. 

Homer and Pindar, (tdi?) and il^schylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides. 

SIIEPJlKRn. 

And a’ the great English poets either lived to be auld men, or reached a de- 
cent time o' life— say fifty and six, and threescore and ten ; as to Richard 
West and Chatterton, young Beattie, and Michael, Bruce, and Kirk White, 
and .lohn Keates, and others, they vrcrc a’ fine lads, but nane o’ thorn a' gieil 
symptoms of ever becomiii’ great poets, and better far fOr their fame that they 
died ill youth. Ony new poets sprutin’ up, sir, amang us, like fresh 
daisies amang them that’s withered ? Noo that the auld cocks are cowed, are 
the chickens beginning to flap their wings and craw ? 

TICKLER. 

Alost of them mere poultry, Janies. 

KORTH. 

Not worth plucking. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s un comprehensible, sir, to me altogether, what that something is that 
ao man only, amang many million, has, that inaks him poetical, while 
a* the lave remain to the day o’ their death prosaic.^ I defy you to put your 
finger on ao pint o' his mental character or constitution in which the secret 
lies — indeed, there’s aften a sort o* stupidity about the crotur that inaks you 
sorry for him, and he's very generally lauchit at ; — yet, there’s a superiority 
in the strain o' Ids thoclits and feelings that places him on a level by Litiisi 11 
aboon a* their heads ; — he has intuitions o' the truth, which, depend oii't, sir, 
docs not lie at the bottom of a well, but rather in the lift o' the understanding 
and the imagination — the twa hemispheres and knowledge, that seems to 
flee awa* frae ither men the faster and the farther the mair eagerly it is pur- 
sued, aften comes o’ its ain sweet accord, and lies doun at the poet s feet. 

NORTH. 

Just SO. The power of the soul is as the expression of the countenance— 
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the one is strong in faculties^ and the other beautiful in features^ you cannot 
tell how — but BO it is^ and so it is felt to be^ and let those not thus endowed 
by nature, either try to make aoulsor make faces, and they only become ridi- 
culous, and laughing-stocks to the ivorld. This is especially the case with 
poets, who must be made of finer clay. 

TICKLER. 

Generally cracked— 

SHEFHEBB. 

But transpawrent— 

TICKLER. 

Yea, an urn of light 

SHEFITERn. 

Tra beginnin’ to get verra hungry just for ae particular thing that I think 
you'll baith join me in — ^pickled awrhont Ay, yonder it s on the sideboards ; 
Mr Tickler, ribc and bring't, and 111 do as inucklc for you anither time. 

(Tickler the Circular Slab to rights^ hg mpans of pre’-existing 
materiuia for a night only. They uttfall to.) 

KORTH. 

James, I wish ye would review for Maga all those fashionable Novels— No- 
vels of High Life ; such as Pelham — the Disowned — 

eUPPIIERD. 

I've read thae two, and they're baith gude. But the mair I think on't, the 
profounder is my conviction that the strength o' human nature lies either in 
the highest or lowest estate of life. Characters in books sliould either be 
kings, and princes, and nobles, and on a level with them, like heroes ; or pea- 
sants, shepherdfi, farmers, and the like, includin* a’ orders amaist o* our uin 

working ^pulation. The intermediate class,— that is leddies and gentlemen 
in general, are no worth the Muse's while; for their life is made up chiefly o' 
mainners — mainners— mainners — you canna see the human cretnrs for their 
clacs ; and should aneo’ them commit suicide in despair, in lookin' on the dead 
body, you arc mair taen up wi* its dress than its decease. 

TICKLER. 

Is this Tay or Tweed salmon, James? 

SHKrilERD. 

Tay, to be sure — it has the PertliKhire accent, verra pallatcable. — These led- 
dies and gentleman in fashionable novels, as in fashionable life, are aye intrig 
— trig— triguin’,— this leddy with that ane's gentleman, and this gentleman 
with that ane's leddy— then it's a’ foun' out thro' letters or key-holes, and 
there's a duel, and a devorce, and a death, the j)crpctual repetition o' which, 

I confess, gets unco wearisome. Or the chief chid in the wark is devoted to 
cains and dice — and out o’ at* hell — as they rightly ca' gamblin'- houses — intil 
anither— till feenally, as was lang ago foreseen, he blaws out his brains wi' a 
horse-pistol, a bit o' the skull stickin' in the ceilin'. This too gets tiresome, 
sirs — oh ! unco tiresome — ^for I hae nae desire to hear ony thing mair about 
gamblers, than what ane sees iioo and then in the police reports in the news- 
liapcrs. There is something sac essentially mean and contemptible in gam- 
blin', that no deep interest can ever be created for ony young man under such 
a passion. It's a' on account o’ the siller ; and I canna bring luysell to think 
that the love o' money should ever be the foundation-stane, or rather key- 
stane o* the arch o' a story intended for the perusal o* men o' moral and intel- 
lectual worth. Out he flees like a madman frae ane o' the hells, because he's 
ruined, and we arc asked to pity him— or tak warnin' by him— or something 
o' that sort by way o* moral ; but had he won, why another would have lost ; 
and it is just as well that he should loup into the Thames wi' stanes in his 
pouches, as him that held the wonnin* haun — but to speak plain, they may 
baith gang to the deevil for me, without excitin' ony mair emotion in my 
mind thui y«**re doin’ the noo, Tickler, by puttin’ a bit o’ cheese on 
your forefinger, ind then by a sharp smack on the palm, makin’ mites 
Spang into your mouth. 

TICKLED. 

I was doing no such thingi Hogg. 
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SHEPHERD. 

North, was na he ? — Puir auld useless body ! he*s asleep. Age will tell, 
lie caniia staun a heavy gooper noo as he used to do— the toddy tells noo a 
hantlc faster upon him, and the verra fire itself drowzides him noo intil a 
dwawm— no, even the sound o’ one’s vice, long continued, lulls him noo half 
or hail asleep, especially if your tawk like mine demands thocht — and theri^ 
indeed, you sec, Mr Tickler, how his chin fa’s doon on his breast, till ho 
seems— but for a slight snore— the image o' death. Heaven preserve us — only 
listen to that ! Did ye ever hear the like o’ that ? What is’t? Is't a musical 
snuff-box? or what is’t? Has he gotten a wee fairy musical snuff-box, I 
ask you, J\Ir Tickler, within the nose o* him ; or what or wha is't that’s playin’ 
that tunc? 

TICKLER. 

It is indeed equally beautiful and mysterious. 

SlIEPllKRI). 

I never heard Auld Langsyne” played mair exactly in a* my life. 

TICKLER. 

List — 0 list ! if ever thou didst thy dear father love !** 

SIIEPllERl). 

vp tiptoes to ilfr North, and putting Ms ear close to the old 
f/frtt/rtn*iii*fi no-sr . ) 

By all that’s miraculous, he is snoring Auld LangsipieT The Eolian 
harp's naethiiig to that— it canna play a regular tunc— but there’s no a sweeter, 
rafter, mair pathetic wund-instrument in being than his nose. 

TICK LI- li. 

I have often heard him, James, snore a few notes very sweetly, but never be- 
fore a complete tune. With wliat powers the soul is endowed in dreams ! 

SHr5rHERl>. 

You may wed say that. — Ilnrkee! he’s snorin’t wi’ variations! I’m no a 
rhristiiiii if he hasiia gotten into Maggy Lauder, He’s snorin’ a medley in 
Ins sleep I 

(Ticki.er and the Shepherd listen entranced, 

TICKLER. 

W’hnt a spii it- stirring snore is his Lrin go hragh ! 

SIIEPIIKIU). 

A’ this is proof o’ the immortality o’ the sowle. Whisht— whisht I 

{Mr North snores God save the King** 
Ay — a loyal pawtriot even in the kingdom o’ dreams ! I wad rather hear that 
than Catalan, in the King’s Anthem. We maun never mention this, Mr 
'rifkler. Tlio warld ’ll no bclieve’t. The warld’s no ripe yet for the belief o' 
sic a mystery. 

TICKLER. 

His nose, James, I think, is getting a little hoarse. 

SHEl'HERP. 

Dess o’ the tenor and mair o’ the bnss. lie was a wee out o* tune there— 

and I Kus}>eck his nose w^ants blawiu*. Hear till him noo— “ Croppies, lie 
doon,” I declare — and see how he is clutchiir the crutch. 

(North awakes, and for a moment like goshawk stares wild, 

NORTH, 

Yes— I agree with you— there must be a dissolution. 

shepherd. 

A dissolution ! 

NORTH. 

Yes — of Parliament Let us have the sense of the people. I am an old 
Whig — a Whig of the l(i8H. 

TICKLER and BHEPHERD. 

Hurraw — hurraw— hurraw I Old North, old Eldon, and dd Colchester, 
for ever I Hurraw— hurraw— hurraw I 

NORTH. 

No. Old Eldon alone ! Give me the Dolphin. No. The Ivy-Tower. 
No need of a glass. Let us, one after the other, put the Ivy-Tower to our 
mouth, and drink him in pure Glenlivet. 
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SHErilEBD. 

On the table ! 

( The SuEFHEBD and Ticklbb offer to help Noeth to mount the table.) 

NORTH. 

Hands off, gentlemen. I scorn assistance. Look here ! 

(North, ftj/ a dexterous movimient, swings himself off his crutch erect 
on Hie tables and gives a helping hand first to the SHEFHcnn and 
then to Tickler.) 

SHEPHERD. 

That feat beats the snorin’ a* to sticks ! Faith, Tickler, we maun sing sma*. 
In a’ things he’s our maister. Alloo me, sir, to gang dooii for your chair ? 
NORTH, (^flinging his crutch to the roof) 

OLD ELDON! 

{Tremendous cheering amidst the breakage by the descending crutch.) 
BaONTE. 


Bow — wow — wow — wow — ^wow — wow— wow — wow. 

{Enter Picardy and Tail in general consternation.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Luk at him noo, Picardy— luk at him noo I 

TICKLER. 

Firm on his pins as a pillar of the Parthenon. 

BIIEPHERD. 

Saw ye ever a pair o’ straugbter, inair sinewy legs, noo that he leans the 
hale weght o’ his body on them ; ay, wi’ that outstretched arm he stauns like 
a statue o’ Demosthenes, about to utter the first word o’ anc o* his Philippics. 

(Bronte leaps on the tables and stands by North’s knee with a 

determined aspect.) 

NORTH. 

Take the time from Bronte— OLD COLCHESTER ! 

BRONTE. 

Bow— WOW— WOW— WOW— wow— wow— WOW. 

{Loud acclamations.) 


SHEPHERD. 

Come, let's dance a threesome reel. 

NORTir. 

Picardy— your fiddle. 

{Mr Ambrose takes Neil Gow from thej^eg, and plays.) 

SHEPHERD. 

lladna wc better clear decks— 


NORTH. 

No — .Tames. In ray youth 1 could dance the ancient German sword-dance, 
as described by Tacitus. Sir David, remove the Dolphin. I care not a jot 
for the rest of the crystal. 

(North, TIckler, and the Shepherd fhrid a threesome reel — 
Bronte caretring round the table in a (Vo/o— P icardy’s 6om?- 
hand in high condition.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Set to me, sir, set to me — nevtr mind Tickler. Oh ! but you’re match- 
less at the lleckm* fling, sir.— Luk at him, Mr AmbroEC ! 

AMBROSE. 

Yes, Mr Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll m^tch him against a' the Hcclans — either in breeks or out o* them — 
luk, luk— see him cuttin' ! 

(ilfr North motions Picardy, who stops playing^ and with one 
bound leaps from the centre of the circular ^ over the Ivy^Tower 
to the floor.) 

{SHJEPherd and Tickler, in atiempthtp to imitate the great origU 
on the floor ^ hut recover their fed udth considerable 

^ edacrity.) 

WORTH, (resuming his chair.) 

The Catholic Question is not carried yet, gentlemen. Should it be, let it be 
ours to defend the Constitution. 
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SHEPHSftt). 

Speak awa\ sir, till I recover my breatli. I*in sair blown. Hear Tickler s 
bellows. 

TICKLER^ (fitretchini/ his weary length anasofa.) 

Whew— whew— whew. 

{Barit Picaedy with kis Tail.) 
WORTH. 

Mr Peel seems to have made a hit in the chief character of Shiel’s play— 
The Apostate. 

TICKLER. 

Whew— whew— whew. 

NORTH. 

I confess I had no expectations of seeing that play revived ; still less of such 
a star as Robert Peel being prevailed upon to accept of such a miserable part. 

SHEPHERD. 

It*ll no gang down lang— theyll be hissing him^ some day, aff the stage. 

NORTH. 

From the commencement of his career, have I regarded Robert Peel with 
pleasure and with pride ; and when it does happen that an old man's heart has 
wanned towards a young one, it is not easy to chiU the kindly glow— it 
more difficult, it would seem, to change sentiments titan opinions. 

SHEPHERD. 

I heard twa three whalps the ither day braggin', Noo, we'll see Blackwood’s 
Alagazine makin' a wheel but I gied them the lee dereck iu their teeth, and 
they were mum. 

NORTH. 

Tllack wood’s Magazine may make a wheel, when the sun makes a wheel iu 
heaven — and from nis meridian tower runs back eastward. 

SHEPHEUD. 

The chariot o' Apollo rch'ien on the hill ! 

NORTH. 

Oxford must not— must not re-elect Uobcrl Peel. Let her pity— forgive— 
if she can, respect— nay, admire him still— but let her not trust the be* 
traycr. 

SHEPHERD. 

And must wc say gudt* nicht — without hacn ance mentioned that name 
that wont to set the table iu a roar — a roar o' glorying gratitude— to him 
W'ha— 

NORTH. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON! What ! in solemn silence ? 

T1CK1.EK. 

Solemn — but not sullen — North. 

NORTH. 

May my tongue cleave to the roof of iny mouth — or wag in mumbling palsy 
— if ever my breath seek to stain the lustre of that glorious name. He saved 
England. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna put on that kind o' face, I beseech you, sir. The expression o't ih 
sae incomprehensible, that I know not whether to houp or fear for my coun* 
try. 

NORTH.. 

Wc who never feared must hope. Oh ! I could prophesy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

So could I, for that matter ; but I hate to look into clouds and darkness. 

TICKLER. 

Let us swear to meet this day month — Shall the Popish Association put 
down the Government ? And may not the Protestant Association restore the 
State ? 

. , NORTH. 

It might— it may. . 

< ' SlIErflERD. 

Oh ! My dear sir, my imagination kindles when I look on your bald fore- 
head. It would be as easy to turn you round as an auld oak tree.— Na^ not 
VoL. XXV. 2 F 
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bO easy, for Sir Henry Stcuart o* Allanton, wi* bis machinery, could turn 
roun’ an auld oak-tree, but no a* the powers o* earth, wi' a' their machinery^ 
could skrew you &e bair’s-breadtib roun* irae the position on which you bai 
taken your staun ; as sune turn roun* a rock«built tower, to face the setthr. 
instead o' the risin’ sun. 

NOATH* 

My deaa James, you are too partial to the old man. 

SHEPHEBD. 

1 speak the sense 0 ’ the nation. You arc AUKel grown auld, but faitliiui 
as in youth— still the dauntless angeL 

One bumpet at parting > 

THE KING! 

AND MAY lir NEVER FOiBOET THOSE PRINCIPLFS WHICH SEATED HIS I AMll 
ON Tilt TiiKOM 01 III Eke realms! 

(Kn 4 tts^ thsn Exennt Omne^ 
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IRELAND IN MDCC’CXXIX. 


Nothing can exceed the gloom in 
V’bich llie Prote.stant.s of Ireland have 
been wrapped .since the disclosure of 
the liuke’s intentions. Their coufi« 
dence in him and in Mr ]*eel was 
lofty and unbounded. They trusted 
in their wi.sdoin, their principles, and 
their consistency, with an enthusiasm 
of credulity which resented even a 
suspicion that these sterling guardians 
of their rights could betray the cause 
to which they were so deeply pledged, 
and had been so long devoted. The 
late nianifeattttions of Popish violence, 

and dcvelopcmeiit of Popish views, 
were but little calculated to lull their 
suspicions or win their confidence. It 
was therefore with an alarm whudi 
cannot be described, they learned that 

his Majesty's Government had come 
to the resolution of gfanting the 
mands of the Papists ; of combing 
to violence what had been denied to 
entreaty, and sufTeririg the Legislature 

to be bullied by a Mob ! 

The time, too, seemed peculiarly 
unfavourable for the ^licy about to 
be pursued. The Papists had never 
been BO turbulent or intractable. They 
had not, since so fully 

exhibited their ultimate intentions. 
The Church was denounced— British 
connexion was menaced — Popish ob- 
jects were avowed^ — a connexion was 
openly formed with the expatriated 
Irish rebels wlio had found an asylum 
in America, and who, true to their 
old calling, were willing to ooropass 
earth and sea to make one proselyte^ 
in the hope that, when they had so 
made him, he would become even 
more the child of sedition than them- 
Vol. XXV. 


selves. Every tiling was done, short 
of levying war against the King's au- 
thority, and commencing an actual 
extirpation of the Protestant name 
and religion from Ireland. 

To the astonishment of every loyal 
man, this abominable system was suf- 
fered from day to clay, and from year 
to year, to increase in violence and 

audacity. The incendiaries waxed 
wanton with encouragement. The 
loyal were almost driven to despair. 
At length, however, they aroused 
themselves ; — they met and consulted 

for mutual protection and defence. 
Protestants of all denominations, for- 
getlbl of their several differences, 
felt that they had a common interest 
in opposing the daring aggressions of 

Popery, and accordingly lost sight of 
every feeling of mutual jealousy or 
distrust, in the cordial zeal with which 
ibay rallied under the standard of the 
GOUfititution. Their numbers, their 
spirit, their union, tluir principles, 
were llius unequivocally ascertained. 
Although at first, in their despond- 
ency, they were disposed to consider 
their enemies as giants, while they 
were as grasshoppers," it was impos- 
sible for them to meet and associate in 
the multitude who now assembled in 
every county and city, and almost 
village, through the country, without 
revtrsing the comparison, and feeling 
that they were more than a match for 
the insolent adversary, who had so 
long breathed thrcateiiings and ven- 
geance against them, and looked with 
so much savage eagerness for the 
pointed signtu of massacre and blood. 

That adversary, too, felt that a inar- 

«U 
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tial spirit had been aroused, and ter for the Papists to become, almost 
shrunk back into his lair, sullen and upon their own terms, repossessed of 
disconcerted. A species of dismal and the forfeited estates. Ireland is not a 
hungry howling succeerded the ferocU country in which a Protestant can 
ous yells which used to precede every now feel it comfortable to dwell. He 
project for Protestant extirpation, must be anxious to move to some 
The beast evidently loved the prey, more congenial atmosphere, and toe s- 
but disliked the danger. Provided he cape those commotions which will 
might steal upon his unwary victim, eventually render his native land a 
and seiae him by u tiger pounce, it scene of strife and bloodshed. The 
was all very well ; but not to wdien Duke has purchasid a truce with tlie 
actual danger was to be incurred, and assailants, in virtue of which he may 
a resolute antagonist confronted. Ac- experience a temporary relit f during 
cordingly, from tlie moment the IJon the period of his adininistratiQii. lJut 
of Protestantism stood aroused, and who, exctpt the most credulous, would 
shook the dew-drops from his mane, build and take up their abode upon 
Popery brnme abashed and con- the petrified lava that lay scattered 
founded. She felt rebuked in her around them, only because the crater 
abominations; — her counsels were from which it had come forth h:ul rc- 
con trolled, and her career was arrest- mi tied for a season its devouring enip- 
ed, by a power which she could not tions? It was not the less certain, 
withstand. She was made to feel that that the process must go on by which 
it %vas not given her to curse those they w'ould be again repeated, wiicn 
whom Ciod had not cursed and those wJ o Irid reposed in blind sccu- 
tliat the imnibers to which slit* trust- rity that they had for ever cea'sed, 
ed for the furtherance of her cause, would he terribly admonis-lied of their 
were likely to prove a greater iinpe U- infatuation. 

nient to her designs, llian any which We are not, however, certain, that 
could be created by the exertions of the Duke will exy)fcii( iicc even tin’ 
her enemies. ifuec to which he naturally looks for- 

Thus baffled, thus flouted, were the ward. It too nnicli resembles the 
Papists, at the moment when it seem- truces which were occasionally pur- 
ed good to our rulers to rc-as.sure their chased by wTak and vacillating Fm- 
drooping spirits by a speedy prospect perors, from the barbarian invaders of 
of Emancipation ! We believe the re- the Homan empire, not to resemble 
solution to have been formed before them also in the impatience by which 
the Protestant spirit arose to the height they were abridged, and ilie treachf ry 
which it afterwards attained, and that with which they W’crt* viohileil, as it 
w^hen it assumed the decided charac- suitt^d the whim or theiutertsi of the 
ter w'hich would have given confidence capricious and unprincipled banditti 
and support to any Ministry dctcrini- with whom they had bein cordract- 
ned upon bold and vigorous measures, ed. O’Coimell may have his price ; — 
our rulers felt themselves ydedged to a fellow»/<:uch as lie is iray, with.*ut 
an opposite course, to a degree that much difficulty, be propitiated. Wc 
admitted not of retractation. Well. — bdieve that he was ar.xious, upon al- 
The Papists have triumphed. They most any terms, to escape from the 
have triumplud, at all I vents, over the polluting connexion wliich he had 
honesty and consistency of those who forrmd, ami of which he was begin- 
were looked up to as» the most incor- ning to be as weary as ever Hercules 
ruptible champions of the Prote.^tant was of Iiis poisoned idiirt. But what 
cause. They have triumphed in^he is to be done with the priests ? Will 
moment of defeat. They have tri- they be satisfied wuh things as they 
uinphid when they themselves de- arc? Can they look upon the reve- 

spaired of the victory. It now ro nues of the Church t^tablislimtnt with - 
mains to be seen how they will use out desiring to participate in them } 
their |u^es$, and to what purposes It is not in human nature that they 
they ijpDtiira the power that is to be should ; and the maiii who stood upon 
con ferrej^ upon them* the sca-thurc, armed wHh a pitchfork 

One filing is certain, that the Pro- to keep out the tide, was not more 
testattift of Ireland feel themselves frantic than those who imagine that 
abandoned. It were now an easy mat- there is any Eecarity which can ex- 
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empt ecclesiastical property from in- 
roads of that innovating principle 
which has already made its way into 
the very penetralia of the constitution. 

Such are the circumstances under 
which the Duke of Northumberland 
lias consented to assume the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland. They are painful 
to contemplate. We never lookid to 
have things so. Ilis Grace’s appoint- 
ment was hailed with rapture by those 
who considered it indicative of a 
change of policy, and who would have 
received him as the halcyon harbinger 
of better things to come. Now, how- 
ever, he is regarded but as a sweet in- 
gredient in the bitter chalice which 
the Dukcof Wellington has commend- 
ed to llieir lips — a gihled pa-^eant, by 
which he would fain icconcdc them to 
the sacrifice of their liberties. He can 
give them but little comfort. 

Soon thing, however, imy be done, 
anil we have no doubt will he done, to 

render the Irish Court different from 
wliat it has been daring the two last 
administrations. While the Marquis 
of Wellesley remained in Ireland, it 
can hardly be said that there was any 
Court. His salary was under stoppages, 
for the payment of his creditors, to 
the amount of eighteen thousand 
pounds. The remainder, twelve thou- 
sand a-year, but scantily sufficed, for 
the maintenance of his household. 
Public expenditure there was none; 
but it must be confessed, that lib 
public entertain in cuts, when he d^ 
entertain, were not inferior to those of 
any Viceroy by whom he had been pre- 
ceded. The attendants on .those occa- 
sion's, it is true, although always rea- 
dy at a call,” were not such, bigoted 
admirers of the division of labour as 
to act rigidly upon the principle, that 
a single vocation is sufficient for a 
siiifle man ; but might, notwithstand- 
ing the disguise of their splendi<l livc- 

liis, be recognised amongst the run- 
ners and tlie waiters of tlie cistle, 
when the exigencies of vice-regal state 
no longer required their ministrations. 
I^ord Wellesley did much more to dis- 
gust the Protestants than to gratify 
tlie Papists. His principles repelled 
the one — his good taste was quite suf- 
ficient to make the other keep tbeir 
distance— -untrl his marriage ! And 

even then he made a better battle 
than, considering his years and the 
beauty of his lovely Marchioness, 


could well have been expected. She 
of course had her friends at court, but 
they were few and not offensive — only 
the public were a Icetltt displeaseil at 
the too frequent passing and re-pass- 
ing of the state-carriage, bearing the 
venerable burden of Dr Murray, titu- 
lar Archbishop of Dublin, to and from 
the vici;- regal residence, having the 
ear, and possessing the confidence of 
one who had the ear, and possessed 
the confidence of the representative of 
Majesty in Ireland. It was reported, 
that on one occasion an attempt waa 
made on the part of her ladyship to 
obtain the escort of a guard of honour 
to a Popish mass-house, which his Kx« 
cellency rc«!oliitcly resisted. 

l.ord Angicsea came to Ireland with 
a ])redetertni nation to annihilate party 
spirit, and, by the mere force of sua- 
vity and condesernsion, to cause cha- 
racters the most opposed to forego their 
conflicting opinions, and co- operate 
thenceforward in concord and har- 
mony. In this there w'as a weakness 
and self-sufficiency that amounts to 
silliness and absurdity, which wc can- 
not fUscover in the same degree in any 
Other part of his Lordship s conduct. 
He bespoke the wortliy tradesmen and 
citizens, who waited oh him with con- 
gratulatory addresses and declarations, 
as if lus words could produce a tails- 
manic effect upon their principles, and 
effecta kind of political transformation. 
Good, easy gentleman ! he little knew 
how deeply seated, how invetcrately 

ingrained, were the characteristics of 
treason and loyalty, which give rise to 
the antipathy bttween Orangeman and 
Papist. liOrd Anglesea's conciliatory 
policy amounted to an attempt to pro- 
duce a reconcilement between the 
match and tlie gunpowder, and ended 
in an explosion of which he himself 
was the first victim. He fancied, that 
by extending one hand to Jack Law- 
less and the other to Sir Harcourt 
Lees, the two great parties with which 
these individuals are respectively iden- 
tified rhight be induced, under his 
high auspees, and without the cere- 
mony of being called in church, to 
take each other for better for worse, 
and solemnize an eternal union. He 
seemed to think that principles might 
be got fid of with as little difficulty as 
wives ; apd having felt the comfort of 
the faciliti^ which our ecclesiastical 
law admits in the one case, he seemed 
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to be disposed to extend^ to those 
whom he was sent to govern^ in the 
analogous instance in question^ the be- 
nefits of his observation and experi- 
ence. The hint, however, was not 
taken ; — and the conciliatory and ac- 
commodating Viceroy had the mortifi- 
cation of feeling, that, amongst a peo- 
ple 60 little enlightened, neither his 
politic;|I advice nor his domestic ex- 
ample could have their due weight, 
and that, until they had advanced 
somewhat farther unon the march 
of intellect,'* old-fasiiioned notions of 
right and wrong must continue to pre- 
vail against all the insinuation which 
be could practise against them. 

The ]VIarchioness But here we 

are disposed to pause. Whatever she 
was, she /a*, wc believe, a good woman. 
In Ireland her conduct was exem- 
plary, and her charity unostentatious. 
In her own family she was beloved, 
and scarcely less by Lord Anfjlesea's 
children than by her own. Wc have 
good reason to believe that it was not 
her wish to be much in public ; but 
she was surroundul by injudicious 
friends, whose interested speculations 
would fain force her again upon so- 
ciety ; and ns Lord Anglesea's wishes 
inclined that way, it required no small 
energy of resistance on her part to de- 
cline their solicitations. She chose, 
however, the wiser and the better part, 

and was on the point of retiring from 
Ireland for the winter season, when 
the recall arrived, which rendered 
such a distressing separation from her 
family unnecessary. 

But while every tender considera- 
tion is made for the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in which Lady Anglesca 
was placed, a feeling stronger than 
contempt is inspired by the conduct 
of those who lost not a moment in 
tendering their homage, and who did 
all iliat in them lay to put her at the 
head of the inatrunage of Ireland. 
That indeed would have been a stain 
upon the national character w^iich 
never could be wiped away. Now 
that we have escaped such a calamity, 
we Ought perhaps to feel indebted to 
the Whigs and Radicals for so convin- 
cing a demonstration of the real na- 
ture of Aeir principles. The very in- 
dividuals who would shrink with hor- 
ror at the sound of any imputation 
which affected the character of their 
more humble acquaintances, began to 


consider it the most cruel thing in the 
world to measure one who had the dis- 
posal of ** the loaves and fishis" after 
the same standard ; and altlioUt:>h the 
Marchioness, in her private capacity, 
could never have attracted their com- 
assionate regards, yet, as soon as she 
ecamc invested with power and in- 
fiuence, every thing, except her means 
of gratifying their sordid propensities, 
was most charitably buried in oblivion. 
Lady Morgan, whose envenomed ar- 
row would have quivered in the heart’s 
core of the poor sequestered’* delin- 
quent, who only sought to atone for 
her trespass against society by a life of 
privacy and humiliation, glittered and 
fluttered the gayest amongst the gay in 
I.ady Anglesea’s court, and was po- 
sitively sentiinentul in declaiming 
against the prudery and hypocrisy of 
those who refused to follow lier exam- 
ple. The example, however, was not 
followed. The bait did not take. 
I^ttdy Cloncurry and Lady IMorgaii, 
together with the liady of the Clnef 
Baron O’Grady, and a few others, 
continued to enjoy a monopoly of the 
S])lei)dour and the favour which at- 
tended those who sent in their ad- 
hesion" to the new system ol morals 
which was about to be eslablit.lietl, 
and which was quite as well calcula- 
ted to maintain the purity of our 
hearths, as the policy of the Noble 
Marquis at the head of the govern- 
ment was to maintain the security of 
our altans. 

It ivould, however, be most unjust 
not to acknowledge, that Lady Augle- 
sea is a far better woman than any of 
those by whom she was patronised,— 
with one distinguished exception, — 
one who could, by possibility, have 
been influenced by no sordid motive, 
but solely by her own kindly and ge- 
nerous nature, in paying attentions 
which were felt to be as distinguish- 
ing as they were known to be disin- 
terested. 

Matters will now, it is hoped, be 
differently conducted. Nor is it an 
unimportant thing that, among the 
changes which have lately chanced, 
the Irish gentry, whatever they may 
have otherwise lost, will have gained 
the advantages of a splendid Court, 
and a good domestic example. 

The Duke of Northumberland's 
public entrance into Dublin was not 
particularly impressive or striking. 
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Compared with thit of the Marquis 
of Ai)t;lesea, it was a falling off in- 
deed/' He was surrounded by more 
of the gorgeousness of state, but there 
was Jess, much less, of personal inte- 
rest, and almost a total absence of po- 
imlar enthusiasm. When the Nobie 
IMarquis arrived in Ireland, he was 
caressed by both parties. Catholics 
and Protestants vied with each other 
in the warmth of their demonsU*atioiis 
of regard. The latter, from a respect 
for his military character, and a 
groundless expectation that he would 
be actuated, in bis government of the 
country, by Protestant principles ; the 
former, because he was the e/erc of 
Mr Canning and Lord Goderich, and 
was understood to have expressed 
himself, in private, favourable to the 
concession of their claims. Both, there- 
fore, united in welcoming him upon 
his arrival, and a more unanimous 
.sentiment of acclamation pervaded the 
nation at large, tlian at any time, 
either before or since his IMajesty’s 
gracious visit to Ireland. But upon 
the Noble Duke’s arrival, all was 
different. The P.iplsts were led to 
distrust liitn, because his vote had 
ever been given against them, and be- 
cause he was the succcs.sor of the Vice- 
roy whose sudden and most extra- 
ordinary removal they hu<l, as they 
imagined, so much reason to deplore. 

The Protestants felt too keenly how 
much their confidence had been abu- 
sed, ami they were in no heart to en- 
joy an idle pageant, upon the eve of 
the sacrifice of the constitution. The 
procession, accordingly, rolled heavily 
along, greeted by occasional cheers 
from the populace ; and the Duke was 
invested with the in.signia of otficc, 
with little more of public intertst than 
attends the swcariiig-iri of a Lord 
Mayor. 

The ^Marquis of Anglcsca sen trance 
wuH brilliant, but his career was short, 
and his administration was disastrous. 
He did not possess either the depth or 
tlie stcodincss requisite for the station 
which he hlled. It would gratify us 
to think that the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant will present a contrast to him 
in every particular ; and that the ex- 
emplary decorum of his conduct, and 
the wisdom of hisMUeasurcs, will prove 
creditable to himself,' and benedeial 
to Ireland. 

But bis station is one of no small 


difficulty. Ireland is now to be go- 
verned upon principles different from 
any that liad ever been previously 
adopted. A new order of things must 
arise. The colonial policy may be 
considered as abandoned. Our insti- 
tutions must lunceforth depend more 
upon their own iiuriuBic excellence, 
or rather, indeed, upon the sense en- 
tertained by the public of their intrin- 
sic excellence, than upon any external 
support whatever. And it becomes a 
deeply interesting question, how far 
the people of Ireland arc qualified to 
appreciate them, and whether the time 
had fully come when they might be 
safely left dependent upon their care 
and protection. We fear not. We fear 
that the future historian will have to 
write of Catholic Kmancipatiori what 
has been already written of Irish in- 
dependence. The infant, from its 
mother’s womb untimely ripped, was 
born but to perish — its feeble and 
rickety infancy lending, by rapidly 

successive stages, to the termination 
of a pitiful and a feverish existence. 

A kind of mystery has hung over 
all the proci’cclings of the Government, 
as far as regards this extraordinary 
measure, of which British history fur- 
nishes no second example. The Pro- 
testants never iinagiiicd they were in 
danger until they found themselves 
betrayed. The recall of Lord Angle- 
sea, the letter to Dr Curtis, the delu- 
sive rumours which were circulated of 
an effort, on behalf of the Papists, by 
the Whigs and Badicals, on the very 
first day of the Session, and which was 
to be encountered by the collected 
might of Government, were but little 
calculattMl to prep*^^* the public mind 
for that utter abandonment of princi- 
ple by which, presently after, the nation 
was astounded. Then came the confi- 
dent declaration that no concession 
would be made wiiicli was incompatible 
w’iih the safety of existing institutions ; 
that the most ample securities would 
be taken that the Stale suffered no 
injury from Popish legislation ; and 
that, in fact. Popery would be crippled 
aiivl palsied, while X^rotestantibrn would 

be strengthened and invigorated, by 
the measures which were “ to break 
in upon” the settlement “ of 1688,” 
and effect an alteration in the consti- 
tution. All this was believed by many 
who yet could not imagine how it was 
to be effected; they looked for a miracle 
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of one kind to account for a miracle 
of another. But never was delusion 
more gratuitous, or credulity more 
abused. This guarded measure, this 
safe concession, this wisely considired 
relief bill, which was to paralyse the 
Church of Rome, and infuse new life 
into the Church of England, is neither 
more nor less than emancipation more 
unquali^Sed than the most siuiguiuc 
Papists ever hoped for from a British 
Parliament, 

Let us not he considered as qiiirrel- 
ling with the secrecy of Ministers. A 
Cabinet which cannot keep its own 
counsels is unworthy of the name. 
But we do not see what honest men 
could proi>ose to themselves, by the 
systematic tridiiig with public confi- 
dence which marked the last few 
mouths of the Duke of WellingUm s 
administration. The conduct of the 
Premier resembles more the adroitness 
of a conjuror, than the open nianli- 
ness of a fuir-miiuli d statesnian. Wo 
look in vain for the unvarnished ho- 
nesty and the soldier- like simplicity, 
by which he was before so enviably 
distinizuished. Ills military fame was 
beyond the reach of every thing but 
hU political infatuation. Warwick 
was called the “ setter up and pulh r 
down of Kings.” lie, it may be, 
aspires to rival him in ri putalioii, by 
being the sitter up and the pulk-r 

down of tlw? British constitution. 

But let us not withhold from tlie 
contemjilatod measure its fair shire of 
praise. “ Cum JluvrH lufulrntuh rrat 
quod toliarc vdltiJs” Notwithstanding 
much to condemn, there is something 
that is worthy the former n putation 
of those whoise dereliction of principle, 
if we must not censure, we niay be 
permitted to deplore. The clause 
which provides for the gradual ex- 
tinction of the regular orders of the 
church of Rome, is valuable* The 
influence of the Pofie will be materi- 
ally curtailed by this abridgement of 
the numbers of his most plighted ad- 
berents. The law, moreover, has this 
advantage, that tlie Itomish secular 
cler^ Will cordially co-opurate in cn- 

fore^ its provisions again:: t their 
hate^ivals. The, clause which pro- 
foC;. 4 iscertaining the reality of a 
also a good one. If a simi- 
■ lur means ha4%iben hitherto employed 
Uxt the same purpose, we are persua- 
ded that a majority of those who 
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passed for forty-shilling freeholders 
would have been *Hpm facto** dia- 
francliiscd. Again, it is well that the 
Romish clergy should be prohibited 
from using the titles which belong of 
right only to the clergy of the esta- 
blished Church. As well might any 
layman assume the titles of honour 
which belong to our nubility. It 
would be a daring ami presumptuous 
usurpation. Up:m this subject, how- 
ever, it will be easier to enact a law 
than to enforce it. The Uornish 
ecclesiastics in Ireland chtrish, with 
a superstitious fondness, the notion 
that their title to their respective pre- 
ferments is paramount and inaliena- 
ble. They are willing enough to ac- 
knowledge the right ot the Protestant 
clergy '‘de facto" but they not the 
less assert their own “ dc jure f' and 
only wait for a favourable opportunity 
of ousting tlieir heretical antagonists, 
and re-entering upon the enjoyment 
of their lemporaiitieR, from whieh 
their predecessors hud been, as they 
must believes most unrigliteously 
ejecte I. If, therefore, they acquiesce 
peacjubly in the proposed arrange- 
ment, we w'ill consider it good evi- 
dence that a change for the belter has 
been wrought in the character of the 
Church of Home. 

With the absence of what arc call- 
ed ** ccrlcMaslical sccuriius/* arc 
also plea^^eti AV'e allude to “ the 
\eto,” and the pnivision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy.” The femu r 
couhl do no good ; the latter would 
do much evil. Tc would buttress a 
tottering system, and put a swarm of 
ecclesiastics, whose existence depends 
upon the continuance of a fast-fa<ling 
superstition, upon a footing which 
wrould secure lo them a permanent 
subsistence, and render it difficult, if 
not im possible, to eradicate tlieiu out 
of Ireland. 

1 1 has bom urged, that by a provi. 

sion which made them dependent 
upon the Government, they would be 
rendered less disposed to any violence 
by which its stability might be en- 
dangered. This, to u certain extent, 
might be so ; but it is no less certain, 
that they would also proportionably 
lose their influence over their flocks ; 
so that by pensioning them we would 
destroy their usefulness, while it is 
not at all certain that we would miti- 
gate their treason. 
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Had Mr Peel been less hasty in 

abandoning his Protestant principles^ 
we would have had good hopes that 
the Papists would speedily be hgitU 
rnately emancipated^ by the influence 
of the spirit of the llcforniation. Say 

what they will, the cause of the gos« 
pel is progressinf^ in Ireland. There 
is a spirit of light and knowledge at 
present pervading that country, which 
the powers of Papal darkness cannot 
withstand. Many are in connexion 
■with the see of Home, more as parti- 
sans than as religionists, who, if they 
had been made to feci that agitation 
was a hoptdess expedient, that it was 
duly estimated by the defenders of 
the constitution as '^a weak invention 
of the enemy,*' would not long conti- 
nue to kick against the jiricks," but 
would betake tliemselvcs to more mo- 
derate and rational courses. These 
would soon discover, that it would be 
worse than foolisli to continue in the 
noiriiiiril proicssioi) of Popery, merely 
in order to be exposed to tlie disabi- 
lities under which its professors la- 
bourwl. Having been long Protestants 
in principle, tliey would become Pro- 
tchtints ill name; and tlius, by the 
higher classes of the Uoman Catholics, 
the Popish altars would be gradually 

deserted. 

This would neconsirily devolve the 
support of the cumbrous Homan Ca- 
tholic hierarchical estahlisliracnt upon 
tlie lower cl isses. It at present presses 
siifhciently upon them to bo felt and 
eomplaineJ of as a grievance. It is 
iiti small thing to wring from the po- 
verty of Ireland annually marly a 
tiifl/ion itcrling! ! ! This, we may be 
sure, would not be borne long or pa- 
tiently, W’ithoul murmurs, and enqui- 
ries vvhich could not tend to the secu- 
rity of the system for whose use it 
was exacted. The lower classes would 
soon begin to ** kick up their heels" 
against tlie spiritual tax-gatherers, 
whose principal occupation would 
seem to to sit at the receipt of 
custom." Meanwhile their priesthood 
would deteriorate in condition, and 
every day become more and more de- 
ficient in the qualities necessary for se^* 
curing respect anjd admiration. Thus 
all things would liave tended to the 
rapid decline of tlie Popish religion 
and priestly influence, and to the gra- 
dual introduction of something more 
accordant with the improving habits 


and the increasing knowledge of the 

people. 

We will presently state how, as it 
occurs to us, the present Relief Bill 
must check the progress of the refor- 
mation ; but if Government had been 
so unwise as to give an independent 
e*^tablishment to the clergy of the 
Church of Rome, the difficulties in the 
way of supplanting Popery by a bet- 
ter system would have been very great 
indeed. In that case, the priesthood 
would be conipo!v_‘d of a better class 
of men. The peasantry would be re- 
lieved from the burden of their maiii- 
tenaiice. They would neither be dis- 
gusted by their vulgarity, nor offend- 
ed by their exactions. The conjurer 
would be, as it were, more accoiu- 
])lished in his art, as well as equipped 
with better instruments; and although 
there might be many who would he- 
sitate to pay a shilling to behold him 
perform his coujuration triek«, yet, 
when the doors were throw'ii open for 
tree admission, he wwld seldom want 
a numerous and aih ntive audience. 

There is a “ rM* ihcrtiue* in human 
opinion, whicli causes it to proceed 
long ill the same track, until it en- 
counter some obstacle by which it may 
be checked or diverted. Such an ob- 
stacle, we conceive, Popery would have 
experienced in the expens.! and the 
vulgarity of its priesthood, had Govern- 
ment been as wise in other respects as 
they have been in not making any 
provision for that body. Without such 
a j)ro vision, had fhey been tvft its- they 
were, Popery would have been redu- 
ced, and that speedily, to the dilemma 
cither of losing its votaries, or re- 
forming itself. If taken up and pla- 
ced in an erect and independent i)osi- 
tion by those who iicverthdoss were 
adverse to its principles, and at the 
very time when those who were its 
dupes were almqst prepared to aban- 
don it, we hesitate not to say, that, 
notwithstanding the progress of spi- 
ritual light, another century should 
roll away before that baleful sujiersti- 
tkw could he thoroughly purged from 
the moral atmosphere of Ireland. 

We State our opinions thus fully 
upon this subject, because there are 
many who conceive the emancipation 
Bill defective, chiefly through want of 
a provision for the |^ests>^ 4ind who 

may hope even stilFlb amend it in 

that partieultf. Wbat they look upon 
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as i»s greatest ilr6cieiicy, we consider 
the strongest of its few recommenda- 
tions. 

But notwithstanding the abandon- 
ment of this unwise uroyision^ the 
incasurej taken as a wnole^ will ob- 
struct the progress of the reformation. 
It has often been urged, that by eman- 
cipation the Roman Catholic gentry 
would be liberated from priestly thral- 
dom. We do not believe it. Wc hold, 
on the contrary, that, in many in- 
stances, it must rivet their chains. 
As thus. Tlic Roman Catholic gen- 
try .will now be candidates for the ho- 
nour of representing the country in 
Parliament. TTpon whom must tliey 
rely for their most efficient support ? 
Upon the priests. Without their as- 
sistance they could effect nothing. 
.Against their hostility they would be 
scattered as chaff before the wind. 
They would find, to their cost, that if 
the priest was formidable in the con- 
fessional hox, he could be trebly so 
upon the hu^tit 1 g.s. Dots any Homan 
Catholic countrjr gentleman feel a 
growing disposition to give a candid 
examination to the doctrinal points at 
issue between the two churches ^ Am- 
bition rises up to forbid it, upon the 
ground that it would endanger his 
county interest by exposing him to 
the malediction of the priest ! Does 
his vrife, his .son, his nephew, his 
daughter, any of liis remotest connex- 
ions, exhibit what might be construed 
by their reverences” into a symptom 
of heretical pravity ? lie feels called 
upon to the utmost of his power to re- 
sist and oppose it, as lie values his 
success at the ensuing election. 

Thus, by the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims, the most powerful en- 
gine of temporal policy has been set at 
work to counteract the spirit of tlie 
gospjEl;^ "Before this ill-timed measure 
Had talceii place, there was scarcely a 
Roman'' Catholic of respectability in 
Ireland, in whom a spirit of inquiry 
was r^t alive and active. We know how 
that must eventually have terminated. 
And if the cneijiies of our holy religion, 
who possess the largest shore of ** the 
wisdom of the serpent," had sat in 
council upon the best meahs of clr- 
CdmscribiDg its influence, and blight- 
ing thos^ promises of spiritual im- 
provement wi^) which Ireland but 
lately blossoiMf^ their wicked ends 
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fectually aecomplished by the tempta- 
tions, the entanglements, and the in- 
creased subserviency to priestly influ- 
ence, which would beset and embar- 
rass the Popish gentry in the event of 
emancipation. 

if any one ciitertain.s a doubt of the 
truth of this view of the subject, let 
him only look to the s‘ate of vassalage 
in which the present race of emanci- 
pating Irish members were hehl by 
the priests and the Association. Could 
they be considered as free agents 
Dared they to disobey the behests of 
their omnipotent constituents ? O’Con- 
nell never hesitated to taunt them with 
a state of slavish subserviency to po- 
pular opinion, which was the condi- 
tion of the tenure of their places in 
Parliament. He told them, and told 
them truly, that he never thanked 
them for tneir votes. Tlicy were the 
only offering by which tht‘y could pro- 
pitiate the priests, or secure “ the 
sweet voices^' of the Popish electors. 
It is H pity, therefore, that others 
should have valued them at more than 
they were worth. The Irisli membirs 
who supported emancipation, were 

e.r nvvvNsitutc rvV* the inoutli-pic- 
CiS of the faction by wliose power and 
for whose use they had obtained their 
seats. Those worthy gentlemen had 
need to be emancipated themselves be- 
fore they could appear as any other 
than the Uirrdudrot'Httf^ of the Papists ; 

— men whose political existence de- 
pended upon the breath of those whose 
extravagances they were fond to imi- 
tate, and whose’ worst proceedings 
they were called on to defend. 'I’lic 
bear was formerly made to dance for 
the profit of his keeper ; now the keep- 
er must dance for the amusement of 
the bear. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
many of the nominal Protestants, who 
have hitherto done the business of the 
Papists, will be supplanted by “ ho/zn 
fide' Papists themselves, now that 

members of that persuasion are eligi- 
ble to seats ill Parliament } Such is our 
impression ; — nor would it surprise us 
to find that many nominal Protestants 
will become Papists, in order to secure 
their elections. Thus, by what has 
been done, not only the conversion of 
the Homan Catholic gen^y must be 
checked, but the perversion of the 
Protestant gentry may be promoted. 

When we see such a man as Vesey 


ligand in 1839. 
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Fitzgerald, for electioneering purposes, 
attending mass; when we hear him 
claiming the confidence^ and soliciting 
the votes, of the Homan Catholic pea- 
santry, upon the ground that he is no 
])atron of Bible schools, — that he docs 
not favour the Kildare Street Associa- 
tion,— that he supported Spring Rice's 
motion for stigmatizing the Establish- 
ed Church, by]f withholding from it 
the ifhcicnt superintendence of na- 
tional education ; when we sec such a 
man capable of thus far lowering him- 
self, what may we not expect from 
those who never affected to be so 
scrupulous, and who have ever openly 
claimed alliance with the very worst 
enemies of social order? They have 
never been nmre than nominal Pro- 
testants ; that is, they have made the 
pretr.i/ of Protestantism fht^tr riuHlifi- 
cation for overturning Protestant in- 
stitutions ! If their personal ambition 
may be better advanced by the pre- 
text of I’opiry, it is all one to them. 
Their change of religion wiil be but 
the change of a name. They will rea- 
dily ]iart with the .shadow of faith for 
the ftnhfiftntrc oi* powtr, and for emo- 
lument stifle coiiscicnre. The spirit- 
ual umpires in all contested elections 

will soon give them to understand, 

that all who are not for tliein are 
against them and the public will 
behold the edifjiiig spectacle of the 
infidel, who strained at a gnat, swal- 
lowing a camel. 

But infidels and atheists have hi- 
therto been such efficient servants in 
the cause of Popery, that, notwith- 
standing the present measure, they 
may still be permitted to hold their 
places. It may be part of the policy 
of that church, which has never yet 
been chargi'd with a W’aiit of this 
world's wisdom, to originate its ulte- 
rior projects of aggrandisement by 
means of those who are removed as far 
as ^>ossib1c from the suspicion of any 
Biipcrstitious devotion to its principles. 
This will, of course, depend upon the 
promptness with which they can take 
a hint, and the pliancy with which 
they shall accommodate themselves to 
the sinuous policy of their employers. 

But in case they should exhibit any 
reluctance to be thorough-paced and 
unscrupulous in the cause to which 
they have hired fhemselves, the Clare 
election sufficiently evinces the facili- 
ty with which they may be cashiered, 
and the little difficulty which the 


priests would have in suiting them- 
selves with more profligate adhe^ 
rents. 

The discussion which took place on 
the introduction of this measure is 
one of the most jejune and meagre, 
and, but for its immense importance, 
would be the most uninteresting we 
ever remember. The speakers, with 
but rare exceptions, more resembled 
grown school-boys than experienced 
statesmen. The real question was, 
from first to last, cither mis-stated, 
misconceived, or lost sight of. It was 
taken for granted, that the Catholic 
disabilities were the cause of Irish agi- 
tation and wretchedness, and that Ca- 
tholic emancipation must tranquillize 
Ireland ! Bositions more gratuitous or 
untenable never were maintained. 

M ueb as said also respecting the in- 
justice of the restrictive laws. Injustice! 
Injustice ! I Where was the enlight- 
ened, ])hilosopl)ic senator, who should 
have exposed and rebuked this silliest 
and most insufferable of all the pieces 
of impertinence to which the Popish 
question had ever given rise ? Alas I 
he has departed from amongst us, and 
his place knows him no more ! It is 
now judged fitting that the sage expe- 
rience of our ancestors should giveplace 
to the hallucinations of our ‘‘ talent- 
ed young members !” Those who laid 
the founilation of British liberty, and 
who drank deep at the fountain-head 

of legal and constitutional lore, must 
veil before the pigmy politicians who 
are manufactured in our coffeehouses, 
— the eaters of ortolan, and the drink- 
ers of champagne ! 

Butwe will stifleourindignation, and 
endeavour to bestow a calm thought or 
two upon that view of the question, 
which, as it is the vulgarest, so it may 
naturally be supposed to be, in tliese 
times, the most delusive. Injustice ! 
There is no injustice in the case. The 
question is one of policy, not of justice. 
The Boman Catholics, because of the 
profession of certain principles, were 
judged unflt subjects to be entrusted 
with certain political privileges. This 
judgment may be right or wrong. 
But, muming it to be a fair one, is 
there Bere any spoliation of indefea- 
sible right ? Does not society possess 
a power of self- preservation ? Can any 
individual, or of individuals, 

lay claim to an iinpmcriptible right of 

injuring the body to whicn they belong, 
upon any principle either of natursd 
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or locial justice? Away, then, with 
aU the empty declamation by which« 
upon this topic, the public have been 
abused* Either Government is right 
in coercing those whose principles 
would lead to treason, or it is wrong 
in punishing the higliwayinan or the 
murderer and the Papist who ex- 
claims against penal laws, beciuse 
they put him under an unpleasant re- 
straint, is not a whit inure rational 
than the culprit who should expostu- 
late against the sentence of his judge, 
because it is a very disagreeable thing 
to be lianged ! 

Oh ! but the Papists do not main- 
tain those dangerous principles*" Now, 
if they do, would you not give up con- 
tending for their claims on the score 
of justice? ” I would.” We are 
willing to grant, that if they do not, 
we would concede them on the score 
of policy* And we are anxiou^ to se- 
parate the two very distinct consi- 
derations, which have been eithtr so 
unfairly or so absurdly confounded* 
Those who argue for the abstract jus- 
tice of the claims of the ('athulics, 
take the v^ho/e question for granted. 
They mppo»e the very thing in di.v- 
jmte, namely, that there is no reason 
for the Popish disabilities. Let them 
prove this ; that is, let them evince 
the expediency of concession on the 
score of policy, and we will admit it 
on the score of justice. It will V^e 
right as S3on as ever it becomes rca- 
Bonable; but no soon r. In this ea^e, 
to argue that concession is right ha- 
fore it is shewn to be txpidicni, is 
impertinent ; to argue in that way r//- 
ter it is so proved, is uimeccs.sary. 
These arc not tv'o di^tinvi tojji(\\, that 
may be urged either indepa.ndently of 
the other. The justice ot the measure 
proposed ie contingent upon its policy. 
And an advocate in a court of law 
Would not act more absurdly, in ma- 
king a piteous complaint that his client 
was not possessed of a property to 
which he had not a shadow of legal 
claim, than the advocate of the Pa- 
pists in contending for the demands 
of that bofly ae a matter of right, and 
before they have been prov^, compa- 
tible with the well-being ol' the con- 
stitution. 

This difttinction, if duly observed, 
would, if wc mtttakc not, have di- 
vested the debales^on this subject of 

all their violence and all their ran- 
|anr. It would have exhibited the 


real question at issue to the mind of 
Parliament without perplexity or con- 
fusion, and have compelled the par- 
ties discussing it to confine their at- 
tention* to the simple matter of fact, 
namely. Are the allegations against the 
Church of Home well or ill founded ? 

If, before concession had been re- 
solved on, a commission had been ap- 
pointed to try that important qius- 
tion, we should have bt cii well plea- 
sed. It naturally occurs to a refiect- 
ing mind, to ask, “ In what do Ro- 
man Catholics differ from other dis- 
senters?" And the answer could best 
be given, by buch a solemn and public 
enquiry into tlieir doctrines as would 
leave no room for subterfuge or eva- 
sion ; and which would lead either to 
the abandonment of principles which 
render allegiance ]>recarious, or the 
acknowlLdgment of principles which 
would rentier penal restrictions neces- 
sary. 

But the discuKMon of the question 
is at an end. .1 udgment has been gi vtn 
in the case by the High Court ot Par- 
liamciit, and it is now IVuitless to ex- 
pose the sophistry by w liich their de- 
cision has been sup])orted. Upon tluir 
heads be the resjion^ibility ot a mea- 
sure which confcbscdly breaks in 
upon the settlement of fo'H.S,” and puts 
into jeopardy the constitution * Whilst 
a blow was to be .struck lor it, we we re 
nut slow to stand forwuul in its de- 
fence. The evil which we could not 
avert, wo will not aggravate. It is as 
little our wish us our duty to indulge 
ill ominou.>> anticipations. The Belief 
Bill has perhaps by ihU time passed the 
Upper Ilouse of Parliament, and is 
now, in all probability, the law of the 
land. ]\Iay it prove us salutary as its 
sanguine advocates liave predicted ! 

I^uch has been the intense interest 
with which the public have been re- 
garding the great events at present 
moving before their eyes, they have 
never thought of enquiring into the 

cause of Lord Anglcsea's removal. It 
now appears that there was a perfect 
identity between hi.s views and those 
of the Cabinet, which renders his sud- 
den dismissal as unaccountable to the 
country as it appeared to be unexpected 
by himself. The change, however, is 
for the better in many respects. Lord 
Anglesea, before he was six montha 
in office, became a' plighted partisan 
of the Homan Catholic Aseociation. 
This alone would have rendered him 
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unfit to be a mediator between the two 

great parties whom it is the object of 
Government to reconcile. He did not 
seem to have profited by the admoni* 
tion, a.*quain inemento rebus in ar-< 
duis servare irientem and he might 
have wounded the irritated feelings of 
the Protest an tsby a tone of cold and con- 
teiuptuous triumph^ while his presence 
would have gladdened the exultation 
of the Papists. It is much better that 
the new system should commence un- 
der the auspices of a new A^iceroy. The 
Duke of Northumberland is no party- 
man. He has never given ofience by 
the expression of any violent political 


predilections. His amiable consort is 
looked upon as the patroness of all 
that is gem and charitable. We will 
keep our eyes upon the Irish court> 
and endeavour to be, from time to time, 
the faithful historian of its proceed- 
ings ; and most anxious are we that 
they shall be characterised by that 
prudence and steadiness, that modera- 
tion and good sense, which afibrd the 
surest iiidicatons of wisdom in the 
Government, and the, only hope of 
calming the agitation and reviving the 
prosperity of Ireland. 

Dublin, 1 6th March, 1829 . 


MARY MELROSE. 

IIY TJIE ICTTRICK SUEPIIERU. 


In the vicinity of the ancient vil- 
lage of Kilmeraii, and about equidis- 
tant from each other, there stood, first 
tile laird s stately old mansion, with 
its narrow avenue Ibnned of lofty 
beeclK s ; then the parsonage, or ]Manse, 
as it is called in our country, with 
its dimiriiUMt* set of olllces, and neat 
modest approaclt ; and, la.''!, there was 
the i'arin- house of Mains, wliich is 
now a gay mansion, but w'as then what 
we call, descriptively enough, a con- 
fused rabble of houses. I'lie minister 
and fanner were brothers, and the 
laird >vas just the Ijird. 

Weil, It so happened that the}oung 
laird I'ell in love with Mary j\Iel rose, 
the fanner’s eldest daughter ; — that is, 
lie fell ill love with lier in the same way 
that gentlemen of fortune fall in love 
with very beautiful country maidens 
far below their rank in lite. When 
his lather gave his annual fea'-t and 
ball to his retainers, then the young 
quire’s whole attention was paid to 
Mary, and to Mary alone ; and at all 
the kirns and penny- weddings it was 
the same. He took her to the head uf 

every dance, called her Miss Melrose, 
and whispered the kindest and most 
flattering things in her ear. lie even 
took her sometimes on his knee be- 
tween dances, but it was always re- 
marked that he had to retain her 
there more than half by force ; for she 
never seemed at all satisfied with her 
situation wlien placed there. Conse- 
quently, some said one thing, and 
some another, about a preference so 
decided. Mrs Blare, who had a num- 
ber of jolly, good-looking, bloway 


daughters of her own, took the oppor^ 
tunity of remarking to her neighbour, 
IMrs Blunt, Gude preserve us a' to 
do weel an' right, Mrs Blunt, saw ye 
evtr aught sae impudent, or sae im- 
pertinent, or sae far out o' the way o' 
glide sense and manners, as that gilly- 
llisky, Mary Meurcss, to gang on that 
way wi* the young laird ? Preserve us 
to do weel an* right, if my face disna 
burn to the bane to see her ! Miss 
Melrose indeed ! Hccli-wow, sirs ! 
that^s unco like a name for ane that 
has her father's byres to muck, an' the 
asse to take oft*, an' the house to soop 
ilka day she rises out o* her bed ; ay, 
an’ sups her parritcb every morning 
out of a riven timrner dish that'll no 
baud in ony milk ! We'Jl see what 
will come oi'a' this Miss J/e/romnff, 
Mrs Blunt ; and, by the by, speaking 
o' that, she was taen unco ill, a fort- 
night syne, and Dr Siiina was sent 
for to see her. Wed, what does 1 
do but waylays the doctor as he came 
hame, an' I speirs very particularly 
and very kindly for Mary, — an’ what 
think ye he said I'll wager ye'll no 
guess 

I coudna tell, an take my life. I 

hope it was naetbing bad." 

“ Come this way a bit out o’ their 
bearing, an* I’ll tell you." (Then, in 
a close whisper, ) “ He said she was 
convalescent/ Now, what d'ye think 
o’ that ? Is it no a shame for the crea- 
ture to be gaun on that gate, an* her 
that gate ?" 

“ I think ye're ower the matter 
hard wi' poor Mary, Mrs Blare ; I 
dinna see what she has done that she 
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eoukl get by. It wad be the warst of 
a' manners, aiwl would show the con- 
ceited coquette at aince, war she to 
refuse to dance wi' the young laird 
when he asks her. What, then, can 
she do ?* she maun either be singular, 
an* bide at hame, or do preceescly as 
she does.” 

Preserve us a*, woman, I wad 
think naething o’ dancing down wi’ 
him aince^ior tyrice ; but to take him 
a’ till hersell,— that’s the thing that 
provokes me.” 

Indeed, IMrs Blare, she canna 
help that either; for I have Iicard 
her, an* sae have you, say to him again 
an’ again, * 1 wish ye wad take sonic 
Other body, this time, sir.’ But that's 
what he winna do ; an’ W'hat can she 
help tliat ? Upon my word, I dinna 
like to hear a lassie abused for what 
she canna avoid ; an pit either you or 
me i* her shoon, wc wad just do as 
she does, an’ carry our heads as high, 
too, when led down the middle. I 
fear, poor woman, she will have a dif- 
ficult part to play wi’ him.” 

Heeb-wow ! to hear some folk 
Fpcak ! 1 think some folk distia make 
mucklc difficulty o* some parts that 
some folk wants them to play ; an’ 

ril say yet, it’s a shame fv;r her to be 
gaun on gallanting that gate wi' him, 
an’ her convalescent, too !” 

Mary’s mother had betn dead for 
a number of years, so that Mary was 
her father’s sole housekeeper from the 
time she was fourteen years of age ; 
and a more industrious and hard- 
wrought girl was not in all the parish 
of Kilracran. Her father had an ex- 
tensive concern in farming, and, when 
he took it, it was looked on as a fair 
bargain ; but, alas ! the times changed 
so much, that he found himself very 
much at the laird’s mercy. The old 
laird was a hard worldly man, but an 
honest and good man at heart and 
from the begiiining, lie took the reso- 
lution of keeping his fanner going on, 

but to take, at the same time, as much 
rent from him as he ccmld get. Mat- 
ters tvent cm iu this way from year to 
year, whi<^ kept old Melrose and his 
fiin]il|rinaco»i(tant and long continued 
strura^I and never was there a young 
gtri l&de more personal efforts for a 
success than Mary did. Of 
all her friends admired her. 

mde and aunt invited her to the 
Man* every Sunday after aermon, 

mten made her presents; and 


even the old laird never received a 
half-year’s ^ rent that he did not make 
Mary a present out of it. She was, 
moreover, both handsome and beauti- 
ful as a rose, and quite unrivalled in 
the village, or extensive double pa- 
rish. 

Such was the maiden with whom 
the young squire fell in love ; and so 
deeply did he fall in love with her, 
that, by degrees, lie made it too ap- 
parent to all eyes. Ho could hardly 
stay out of her sight ; and Mary, with 
all her goodness and simplicity of 
heart, seems to have had a little levi- 
ty, otherwise she would have disCiUd- 
ed the young gentleman at once ; for 
it could not miss being apparent to 
her, that no good could ever accrue to 
her out cf his attentions. No matter ; 
JMury loved them, and certainly was 
proud of them ; and perhaps she loved 
the handsome young man too, for the 
preference he gave lier ; and then — 
though wc may be grieved on her ac- 
count, how can we blame ber ? — her 
enemy was within, and a first attach- 
ment of li youthful heart it is hard 
to w’ithstand. 

If Air Alelrosc disapproved of the 
young laird's* visits, he held his peace, 
for he never once mentioned them to 
Alary, — and there is little doubt 
that he had the fullest confidence in 
the virtue of his beloved ilangliter ; 
but the familiarity became every day 
more and more avowed, till it grew 
quite notorious, and set the wliolc 
parish a-ialking; and then there were 
two incidents occurred, very shortly 

after one another, that had almost put 
Airs Blare out of herself. These were, 
first. Alary Aleliose appearing one 
day at church dressed in a handsome 
silk gown and new ribbons, and that 
very day the young laird called at the 
Alains, and escorted Alary to the 
church, never leaving her till within 
the kirk-stile, when their paths part- 
ed, hading to difilTcnt doors of the 
church. Airs lilarc was in a terrible 
passion at her that day. No sooner 
was sho fairly on her way home, than 
she broke out to her daughters with, 

Gude preserve us a' to do weel an' 
right, bairns, saw ever ony body the 
like o’ yon creature ? O but I wad fain 
liae been near her to spit on her I Na, 
but ye ken she lias lost a* sense o' 
modesty an’ discretion now thegitber I 
for Mary Meuress, that milks the kye, 
canies out the asse, an* sups her 
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parritch out of a riven bicker, to pit 
her vulgar impident arm, clad in silk, 
aneath a gentleman’s elbow, an’ gang 
caperin’ an* swaggering through us a* 
to the kirk !” 

A' fairly an’ honestly won, mo- 
ther,” said Girzy. 

Let me never see your brazen face, 
ye taupie, won ony thing in the same 
fair an’ hoiirst way. I wadnu Hi>e a 
daughter o' mine sittin* i* the kirk, 
pinned up in her silks an’ satins, prim- 
ming an’ looking at her uncle the 
minister as it wad disgrace her een to 
lot them turn on ony o’ us.” 

‘‘ xVy, the higher she rides the far- 
ther she’ll fa’,” said one. 

I have heard some auld rhyme 
that saidj ' The midden lap ower the 
moon/ but 1 uince thought never to 
see that,” said another ; and in simi- 
lar discourse did the lllares pass the 
Sabbath afternoon, affirming and re- 
affirming that the young laird had 
clad the trollop o' the Alains a' in silk, 
and their intimacy was thus avowed. 

They were all in the wrong, as 
malice is sure to be, for it was the old 
lady who made Alary the present, and 
who was literally compelled to it by 
the laird her husband ; who affirmed, 
that were it not for the industry and 
exertions of that inestimable young 
woman, he would pocket fifty pounds 
less of rent every year. And when 
the goodly present came home, and 
Mary was told how much it would 
cost, she wished it had been a milk 
cow to have increased her father’s 
stock. 

Thus the young laird had no hand 
in it, nor knew aught of the transac- 
tion till he found Mary dressed in it ; 
and being somewhat dissatisfied that 
it had been so, he disapproved of the 
pattern, the make, and every thing 
about it ; and wished, and over again 
wished, that lie had been consulted in 
the choice, as he had had for some time 

one in his eye that would have let the 
world see the beauty and elegance of 
his dear Aliss Melrose’s form, which 
yet it was not aware of ; and at length 
concluded by saying, that his mo- 
ther’s present should not supersede 
his. Mary said she was for no more 
presents. If tliey wanted to favour 
her, let them abate her father’s heavy 
rental somewhat. The young man 
answered this by assuring her, that her 
fatlier’s state and circumstances, de- 
pended solely on her own behaviour 


at this time* This was a very unge- 
nerous hint ; but luckily Mary did not 
understand it, for she only utteirada 
sigh, and said, Alas, all that T can 
do is but as a drop in the bucket; but 
I can do no more an take my life.” 

“ Yes you can,” returned he; but 
he bad not the face to tell her in what 
respect, although pressingly urged to 
do so. 

But to return to the presents, and 
to be as short as possible. On that 
very day fortnight after Mary ap- 
peared at church in her new silk 
gown, did she appear there in a hand- 
some superfine riding habit and a plain 
beaver hat on her head, the roost im- 
posing of all dresses that ever an ele- 
gant form was clad in. There was 
not one in the churchyard knew her, 
neitlicT man nor woman ; for in place 
of her own plain dark locks, she had 
jet black curls that had formed a part 
of her lover’s present, and which he 
compelled her to put on ; but he did 
not escort her to church that day, go- 
ing by anotlier path that he might en- 
joy the astonishment of the rustic pa- 
rishioners at his Alary’s beauty and 
figure. There was not one of them 
knew her save himself, and the mem- 
bers of her father’s family, but all 
wondered at her great beauty, and 
many drew near to get a peep at the 
lovely stranger. 

To confound them still the more, it 
so chanced that she went into the 
minister’s seat that forenoon, there 
being no body in it beside but her 
aunt, and her father’s pew very 
throng ; and as she likewise went into 
the Alanse during the intermission of 
worship, all the gossips of the parish 
■wvre left to wonder after this phenome- 
non of beauty and elegance, and Airs 
Blare declared, “ That she had never 
in her life beheld so elegant and lovely 
a creature ; and she wished that Alary 
Alcuress had been there that day wi’ a’ 

her silks and satins, — she wad hae seen 
what a figure coost beside the 
stranger. But the truth was that slic 
had keiin’d o’ her, and hadna durst 
come, for she was as cunning as the 

serpent that beguiUd Eve.” 

In the afternoon the service was be- 
gun before Mary and her aunt came 
in, and her own customary seat in her 
father’s pew having been left empty 
for her, she steppeid silently fanvard 
and took possession of it. Mr^Blare 
never got such a stound in her Bfe. It 
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had such an effect on her, that it ac- 
tually made her apeak out aloud in the 
church,— a thing that ahe was never 
known to have done either before or 
since. When she saw her own ajv. 
proved and admired beauty go and 

take possession of the trollop Mary 
Meuress* seat, every nerve of her 
whole frame received a shock as from 
electricity. She .made an involuntary 
spring up and down again, and breath- 
ing very shoi^ ^claimed aloud. 

Lewd preserve us a to do wed an* 
right ! her ?’* 

The minister looking at her with 
a reproving as well as astonished look, 
prevented her from going on ; but 
ahe sat in nettles till the service was 
over, and actually in a fever, — draw*- 
ing off* one rIovc, on another^ — then 
with a trembling hand putting on her 
spectacles, then off with thoui the 
next moment, — groaning in spirit, and 
exclaiming inwardly, I lech- wow 
what M'lV/ this world turn to !” 

As soon as she got fairly over the 
kirk- stile, she broke out witli, “ llech- 
wow, bairns, what U to become o' us 
a* now ! We are gaun to be faced out 
o* kirk an* market wi’ e'tn-forret 
brazen-fact d strum petry ! Was ever 
the like o* yon seen in a Christian 
country? Weel, what d'ye think o* 
the acodgy wench o' the Mains, the 
day ? Is yon aught like aooping the 

house, an’ mucking the byres, an’ sup- 
ping her parritch out of a riven dish r” 
I wish ony body would make me 
sic a present," said Girzy ; J should 
face ner up wi't on whenever she 

likit. How weel she did look ! Now, 
mother, ye ken what ye said about 
her yoursell." 

‘^Na, really she docs look butter than 
ony body wad think. 1 believ'e, after 
a', the doctor has been wrang.*' 

Mary spent the evening at the Manse 
as usual, and w*as there complimented 
on her appearance so much, that 1 am 
afraid it helped to warm her heart to 
the donor, who still more and more 
avowed his love for Mary. She heard 
him good-ua^redly, and did not seem 
to dispute the fact, but said, She 
was obUg^ ^ him ; and that the 
mair thought o" her, she was the 
bettd^leiksed,"-*and such little in- 
nocom^yinga aa these. 

Jg^had hitberfo never asked nor 
any favour from her in rc« 
tu n |fc all his attentions, but he now 
hipifto mention one which appeared 


ao triviid to Mary, that she did not 
look on it as any favour at all. It 
was only to come up to Mrs M^Gaffie’s 
at the post-office some night, and have 
some fun wi* auld Imcky ; and Mary 
said she would like it very mucli if 
she could get time. He harped so 
much on this, day after day, that at 
length Mary promised, on such a 
night, to meet liim there. She was 
to go to Mrs M'Gaffie’a shop for some- 
thing, and he knew the post-inistn ss 
would invite her ben the iiouse, and 
there she was to remain till he came, 
as by chance, for letters, wJien they 
would have some grand fun with 
Lucky, and he would see her safely 
home after. 

Such was the plan struck out hy 
the young l.iird, and to which Mary, 
in the simplicity oi her luart, assenhti, 
without the least apprehension, but 
rather with a sort of jdcasant satisfac- 
tion. Jiut on the day preceding the 
appointment, she received a iorinal iti- 

vitation to dvinktea with Mis M*tiaffie 
al fceven. Then she began half to sus- 
jiect some plot, and yet she knew not 
what to suspect ; but slie j»erceived 
plainly that her lover had made known 
his plans to the post- mistress, which 
she liked very ill, because he had 
suggested a different plan to herself. 
She resolved at first not to go ; but 
when her father came home in the 
evening, she told him of the invila- 
lion, and he said notliing cillu r against 
or in favour of licr acceptance. She 
then asked him what sort of a body 
that Mis M'Gallie was in the* main, 
for that she knew nothing about her 
beyond seeing her in the shop. Her 
father answered, that he never heard 
aught against her, save that she was 

rather o'er fond of currying favour 
with tlie great folk ; and that as Mary 
got BO much fatigue and little anruise- 
incnt, she was very welcome to go if 
she lud a mind to it. 

Thus Mary had her fatlier’s assent 
to the visit, but she felt conscious that 
she had only his assent to the one- 
half of it. Yet how curious a thing 
youthful love is ' for all must go on 
in secrecy and perfect confidence, else 
it cannot go on at all. Mary could 
no more have told her father that she 
bad an appointment to meet the young 
laird there, than she could have shorn 
her head of her flowing and admired 
tresses ; and she was cut to the heart 
at toe indelicacy of her lover, in ha- 
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ving laid open his plan to the garrulous 
post- mistress. 

Mary had been brought up under 
the tuition of her uncle in the strict- 
est principles of religion. Her father 

was also a devout man ; but over and 
above the':e excellent examples, she 
was by nature religiously and piously 
inclined liersclf, and said her prayers 
every night in her little chamber, be- 
fore going to rest with her younger 
sister. And this night, what she 
could not tell her father, she on her 
knees confessed to her Maker, begging 
of him, that if in the simplicity of her 
heart she was going from the path 
of rectitude, lie would pardon her, 
aiul take her undi-r liis fatherly pro- 
tection that night and for ever. This 
petition she remembered to her dying 
(lay with gratitiulG; but I fear it is 
in vain for me to endeavour persua- 
ding all niy young and lovely friends 
to follow the example, and recominenrl 
thcinsvlvcs to the protection of the 
Most High on every critical emer- 
gency. 

]\Iary drrssed herself in a pure white 
muslin gown ; and when about to s(‘t 
out, her father said to her, Take 
Nancy Shiel with yon, and go through 
the fields at the nearest, for it is wear- 
ing late, and I will send for you at 
nine." 

You need not send for me/' re- 
turned she, as I will probably stay 
all night with iny aunt, for iriy uncle 
it;, I believe, from home.” — Very 
well,” said her father. Now this was 

hardly ingenuous in j\rary, for she 
knew of one to set her home, and then 
she would be obliged to make another 
wee bit venial lie, namely, that slic 
had changed her mind, and thought 
it was better to come home to her own 
bed.” It is a curious characteristic in 
the sex, but it is a fa^’t, that I never 
in my life saw a woman who woulil 
so much as admit that it was a fault 
or a sin to tell lies about the men ! I 
once mentioned this to a sensible ma- 
tronly country lady of my acquaint- 
ance, and her answer was, ** O ye ken, 

sir, wc canna tell a'. That's what 
ye need never expect o* us that we 
can tell a'.'** Na, na, Lord help us, 
what wad come o* us if we were to 
tell a' !” Efffo, Mary committed no 
fault at all. 

Away went lovely Mary to her first 
love-tryste, and away went Nancy 
Shiel with her through the fields by 


the nearest path. Thejr went over the 
first stile, and the second stile ; but m 
they approached the third, they per- 
ceived the minister coming on the 
path to meet them# Then Mary took 
her mantle from the maid, and said 
she might return home, for here was 
her uncle, who would convoy her to 
the village ; and Nancy returned While 
yet from thirty to forty yards distant 
from the worthy parson. He took his 
stand on the first St^.of the stile, as 
if with the intent of having some par- 
ley with his niece before she got over, 
and there he stood, viewing her in- 
tently with a pitying look. Good 
e en to you, sir,"' said Mary. 

Good e’en, good e’en, Mary. You 
arc true to your appointment, I see.” 

1 am going to Mrs M‘Gaffic’s, at 
the post house, to drink tea,” said 
she. 

“ I know it, I know it,” returned 
he. Hut, Mary, I would hardly 
have expected of you to have made 
this appointment, and far less to have 
kept it, after due consideration. Did 
you ask permission of your father to 
fulfil this engagement 

Yes I did, and had his assent too, 
which be granted with the greatest 
readiness, good man !” 

** And dill you tell him that you 
had an appointment to meet with the 
young laird there to-night?” 

Mary was thunderstruck. The que- 
ry went to her heart like a burning 
brand, and from thence to every pore 
of her body swifter than lightning ; 
her ears rung, and her face took first 
the flush of the peony rose, and then 
grew as white as her muslin gown. 
She had not the face either to deny or 
confess it ; but at length she faltered 
out, How do you know that?” 

You sec I do know it; — and I 
know more, which yon do not know. 
If you go to Mrsj M'Gaffie’s, you are 
to sleep with him there all night, and 
the plan is so laid, that it is impossi« 
ble you can evite it.” 

Mary continued dumb with amazo- 
iiicnt, her eyes fixed on the evening 

sky, and her pale lip quivering with 
indignation. One thing she knew, that 
no living flesh could have divulged 
these things but her lover hinisdf ; 
and fUc thought it most ungallant and 
ungenerous in him thus to expose her 
weakness before she had eommittod 
any fault. Then she shed some'^M^ 
ter tears, but uttered not a word. 
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•* Go away borne, Mary,” said the 
good man. That God in whom is 
your trust, and to whom you commit- 
ted yourself in custody so lately, hath 
preserved you at this time, and you 
will soon know better than you do at 
present what great reason you have 
for gratitude to him/' 

Mary uttered a deep sigh, and re- 
turned as her uncle desired her ; but 
she said within herself, '' I have of- 
fended my good tincle, for he neither 
shaked hano^ with me, nor proffered 
to see me on iny way home, neither 
of which courtesies he ever neglected 
before/' As she said this in her heart, 
she looked behind her to see if her re- 
vered uncle was eyeing her on her 
way ; but behold her uncle was not 
there! He was neither on the stile, 
nor the path leading from it, and Ma- 
ry wondered what had become of him; 
but weening that possibly he might be 
concealing himself to sec that she did 
not return to her appointment, she 

went home. 

When she entered the parlour, her 
father, who was hearkening little Sa- 
rah a lesson, was astonihlied when he 
saw her, ** What's the matter, Ma- 
ry ?" said he ; have you forgot any 
thing?" 

** No, no; hut I liavc taken the 
rue, an' turned again,” 

That’s something queer and ca- 
pricious-like, I think, Mary." 

I met with my uncle at tlic mid- 
dle stile, and he said lie thouglit it 
was better for me to turn home again, 
as the young laird was to be there, an' 
some 0^ that set,— an’ I thought sae 
too/* 

Mary, my dear, what do you 
mean? You are dreaming, or making 
up a sheer romance to amuse your fa- 
ther. What you tell me is impossible, 
for your uncle is in Edinburgh,” 

No, no, sir. If he has betn in 
Edinburgh, lie is come back again ; for 
1 assure you he stopped me at the 
stile, an* turned me again. Speir ye 
at Nancy Shiel, she saw him as weel 
as me/' 

Air Melrose laughed at this allega- 
tion as a piece ^Irf singular absurdity, 
and calling Nancy Wn, he asked her 
if sfcw saw his brother the minister 
meet with Mary by the way ? Nancy 
that she did. “ Somebody 
Ita^irawn glamour in baith your een, 
said he, for the thing is im- 


possiblet Are you sure, dame, that it 
was he I* 

1 turned again afore I cam within 
speaking o* him,” said Nancy. Dut 
1 ni sure it was outlier him or his spi- 
rit.” 

Never let ony body hear either of 
you say sac again, for you will only 
get yourselves laughed at,” said the 
farmer ; and the subject was dismiss- 
ed. 

But Nancy’s rash, though common 
expression, made a sudden and power- 
ful impression on Mary's feelings, as 
she ihuiight of her uncle s cold aiid dis- 
tant manner towards her ; and so trou- 
bled was her mind about one thing 
and another, that slie was obliged to 
betake herself to bed, 

Mrs jM'Gaffie's party now consisted 
of the young laird alone, as a matter 
of course ; and great and grievous was 
his disappointment when Mary did 
not come. He grew at last so rest- 
less and impatient, that lie caused 
Airs ArGaffie hire a boy for half-a- 
crowii, who rode to the Alains with 
Airs ArGaffie's compliments to Aliss 
Alelrose, and intimation that the par- 
ty at the post-office waited tea for her. 
Her father returned for answer that 
she w'ds indisposed, and had gone to 
bed — and tlms their grand silieine was 
fairly blown up. 

Alary heard it reported the next day 
that her uncle was in Edinburgh, but 
she never would let belief take bold of 
her that it could possibly lx; so, till 
she went up to the Manse in the even- 
ing, and not only learned the certainty 
of it from her aunt's own mouth, but 
saw a letter from him of that morn- 
ing's date. Her aunt pointed at the 
postscript, in which Mary read, “ I 
hope, dear niece, Alary is well. I 
have had great trouble of spirit about 
her.” 

It may easily be conceived how much 
I^Iary was astounded at this intelli- 
gence ; she could;i^t distrust the evi- 
dence of her own senses, and therefore 
inclined to think that her uncle, for 
some secret purpose, was living in con- 
cealment about the village. But every 
circumstance duly considered rendered 
the whole beyond her capacity, only 
she was certain that there iiatji^ieen an 
interposition of Providence on lier be- 
half, and was grateful and thankful to 
her Alakeron tfaataccount> andresolved 
on being more circumspect in future. 
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She did not tell her aunt what ii&e had 
Been, determined to retain the secret 
to herself as far as possible. However, 
it got breath aud spread ; but what or 
who it was that met and admonished 
Mary that night was never known to 
this day. Some said it was her father 
dressed in a suit of his brother's 
clothes ; but that seems hardly possi* 
blc, as he was sitting in his own par** 
lour when she went home. 

That night of the appointment, the 
young laird went to the rising ground 
cast of the village called The Coutt 
Knowes, to watch what palh Mary 
would take, for he wanted to meet her 
by the way ; but when he saw that 
her maid was with her, he made tlie 
best of his way back to JMrs M 'Ciaffic's, 

to prepare for his beautiful Mary’s re- 
ception ; consequently when she never 
arrived, ho was alarmed as well as 
vexed to the heart. I'he next day he 
waited on her to enquire after her 
health, but she was busy out and in, 
and paid very little attention to liirn, 
being more dry and distant in her 
manner towards liini than ever ssho had 
been. “ 'J’ell me this, deanst JMary," 
said he, did not you go through the 
fields last night clad in white, and a 
maid-servant with you.'*" She con- 
fessed that she did. And were ytm 
not then on your way to Mrs AI*- 
(lafTie’s ?” She was obliged to confess 
that she was. What in tlii.s world 
was it tlien which made you eliaiig(3 
your mind and return ?” At that que.s- 
tioii she blushed and W'as siltnt ] and 
after long leasing for an explanation, 
she iiiforincd hitn that she got some 
secret intelligence by the way of a cer- 
tain plot laid between him and a friend 
of his, of the success of which she 
did not choose to make the experi- 

inenl. 

This put the young man as much 
out ol* countenance as ever Mary had 

been with reference to him. Conscious- 
ness of a guilty iul^ntion against so 
much beauty and innocence, made 
him blush like crimson. He left her 
abruptly, and hasted to Mrs M'Ciaffic, 

whom he abused beyond measure for 
such a breach of confidence. It was 
in vain that ihe denied it, as he knew 
well he'had never mentioned the mat- 
ter to any other, and the two friends 
from thence became enemies. 

As the young laird never could get 
Mary to make another appointment 
with him, nor give him the least hope 


of success in his honourable scheme^ 
he CTew quite desperate, it being out 
of his power, as he afterwards decla- 
red, to live without her. He, there- 
fore, as a last and only resource, re^ 
solved to carry her off by stratagem or 
force ; but at all events to have pos- 
session of her, which in the follow- 
ing harvest he accomplished very ea- 
sily as follows. 

On the morning of St Lawrence fair 
he called at the Mainsji and found, as 
he expected, Mary dressed for the 
fair ; and, il bbipg a very wet day, he 
proffered her a ride in the carriage, 
both to the fair with him, and home 
again in the evening. Alary’s heart 
at once jumped at the proffer, but 
prudence forbade her acceptance till 
she asked her father ; who said it was 
too good an offer, he thought, to be re- 
fused on such a day. So the matter was 
settled, and Alary s fate sealed. The 
young man returned with the carriage. 
Alary re- dressed herself in her splendid 
riding habit and beaver, and, with her 
little Ivor k- bag in her hand, sprang 
from her father’s door-step into the 
carriage beside her lover. Her spirits 
were uncommonly buoyant, ana she 
felt happy and grateful to the gallant 
young man for the continued prefer- 
ence shewn to her ; and though she 
would not admit of his endearments 
and caresses, yet she did not appear 
disjdeascd. I know not what words 
passed by the way about going over 
the march, but there were .some which 
were regarded by Mary at least mere- 
ly as words of course. He asked if 
fche would like to go over the march 
with him ; and she said she would. 
At the fair they had some pies and 
wine together, and he introduced her 

to a Aliss n , a friend of his, 

whom Alary liked exceedingly for her 
unaffected kindness and hilarity. At 
night they got all three into the car- 
riage to return home, and frolic and 
mirth abounded to such a degree, that 
Alary, for one, never thought of the 
length of the stage, but always dread- 
ed that they would come too kooii to 
the end of it. At length the carriage 
stopped, and Mary arffi Miss H— 
were handed out by their beau ; but 
instead of alighting at her father’s 
door, as she expecteil. Alary perceived 
that she was in a strange place, she 
knew not where ; nor had she the 
Smallest conception of the distip^i^ 
tlicy had travelled. " Where are we 
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said she. '' Upon mj word I do not 
well know," returned lie ; then turn- 
ing to the driver, he said, '' Dick, who 
bade you cotn» this way, you rascal 
The coachman, who had got his IcS^ 
son before, answered, It was your 
father, sir." 

0 ! very well,” said the other, gi- 
ving each of the ladies an arm, and con- 
ducting them into the inn. 

“ Good Lord, Mr James, where are 

we?” enquired Miss H with well- 

feigned alarm I d( arc I am ter- 
rified, and must tell you I don't un- 
derstand this/' 

Hold your tongue, foolish girl," 
said he ; “ are you not safe enough 
with me anywhere ?*' 

Am 1 so indeed ? But T have rea- 
son to know otherwise, and, oh me ! 
I'm sure you have some plot on my 
honour, and then what shall I do if I 
am bereft of my honour! But I'll 
raise the whole village, that I will ; 
and I'll have you apprcliended and in- 
carcerated, ay, and hanged, for the de- 
forcement of a virgin.” 

In this state did she go on, till Mary 
became afraid of some terrible cala- 
mity ; and actually, in the simplicity 
of her heart, took part with her be- 
trayer in calming the lady's terrible 
alarm, trying to assure her, that though 
she herself w'as in the same )>redica- 
ment, and knew not whether they had 
come there by chance or by design, 
yet she had so much confidence in Mr 
James's honour, that she felt very lit- 
tle, if any, alarm. Then the lady rose 
in a flame upon Mary, prctemling that 
she was a country crony of his, whom 
he had suborned to assist him in her 
inveiglement, but she was determined 
to have full ainl ample* amends of them 
both ; and for that purpose she order- 
ed the doors to be all locked, and the 
keys delivd!^ii \ip to herself, till she 
sent for the officers of justice to take 
them both into custody. And there 
the two were locked up together, and 
a double guard placed on the door. 
They wrere taken out, guarded, during 
thcltight, into another room, and exa- 
min4^ ; and their haughty judge re- 
mands tb^m both into confinement, 
and ;bOQitables to be placed on the 
boi^^ll he could procure a regular 
Edinburgh for their com- 
aSpment ; and there were they locked 
again together, and kept there for 

lleveral days. It was Miss H 's 

own country house, and no very good 
^ well enough known to many 


of the Edinburgh bucks once on a day 
Alack for poor Mary 1 She had none 
to condole with lier save her betrayer, 
who soothed her as the crocodile 
soothes hie prey. 

Mr Melrose had a great number of 
cattle at the St Lawrence fair, and not 
being able to sell them all, he was ob- 
liged to drive them to the southern 
markets ; and by that means, lie was 
a week or more absent from home 
and a miserable man was he on bis 
return, on learning that hia Mary had 
been lost, — the very staff of his age and 
support of his family* He never rest- 
ed till he had learned every thing it 
was possible to learn concerning her ; 
and being assured that the young laird 
had carried her ofi', he went straight 
and applied to his father, hoping to 
find him at least reasonable. He never 
was farther mistaken. The laird broke 
out into such a passion as he had never 
seen him in before. 

And why come to me with these 
news ?” said he ; was I your daugh- 
ter’s keeper ? 1*11 take neither blame 
nor interest in it, that I assure you of. 
Vou might have taken better care of 
your daughter. If young hizzies will 
be melling with their superiors, jigging 
and dancing with them, and riding in 
chaises with them, they must just abide 
by the coiisi qnenees, Vou might have 
taken better care of your daughter, and 
be — — — to you !” 

** Alack, sir, 1 little thought that 
ever your son could have had the heart 
to have ruiiud my beloved Mary," 
said the fanner, with tears in his eyes ; 

she was so good, so amiable, and so 
virtuous, and so inucli the sujiport of 
my small family, that I could not have 
thought the heart of man could have 
betrayed her, far les-s Mr James, whose 
honour I trusted as much as my own.” 

Vou trusted to a great rascal, 
then," said the laird, turning hastily 
away, and dashing a tear from his eye ; 

‘"and so you may.go and redeem your 
trust the best way you can.” 

Poor Melrose, finding he could do 
nothing here, posted to Edinburgh, 
wlicre he soon found bis young mas- 
ter; and a more awkward and distress- 
ing meeting can scarcely be concei- 
ved. The young man was deeply af- 
fected by the eloquence of the parent's 
grief, but would confess nothing, save 
that Mary got a ride with him to town, 
and went off with a female acquaint- 
ance who came with her ; ana with 
this answer, and a feigned direction 
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where there was some chance of hear- 
ing of her^ was the heart- sick parent 
dismissed, lie had not cone ten yards 
from the door before hediseovercd his 

master, the old laird, posting onward 
to the house he had just left, and never 
once lifting his eyes from the pave- 
ment. A gleam of hope shot across 
the old farmer ’s mind, at this sight, of 
at least recovering his lost child ; in- 
deed, that was the only hope he could 
entertain ; and to have recovered that 
darling lamb, who he was sure had 
been driven astray, and not gone vo- 
luntarily, he would have given all he 
possessed in tlie world. 

The laird going abruptly into his 
son's apartment, found him leaning his 
arm on the chimney, and his eyes 
gleaming with tears. The fanner's 
expostulations had smitten him to the 
heart ; and if his late enormities had 
then been to act as they were before 
acted, I believe he would rather have 
laid down his life than have committed 
them. I'he nionient he saw his father 
he again turned pale, so closely are 
guilt, fear, and shame, connected. 

“ Father, you here ? That is certain- 

ly extraordinary,*' said he. 

“Extraordinary, sir? how should 
it be extraordinary when matters are 
as they are ? Tell rnc this, you vil- 
lain, and tdl me truly, is it you who 
have carried oft' IMary Melrose from 
her father ?" 

** Mary Melrose again," said James, 
his lip quivering with shame and vexa- 
tion ; this is a terrible ado abou^a 
girl, as if no other in the world were 
worth caring for but she." 

That is not answering ray ques- 
tion, you confounded heartless blub- 
bering rascal !" said tlie irritated father. 

“ In her own sphere there was not one 
as well worth caring for ; and let me 
tell you, slie had more virtue, truth, 
and integrity, than ever you were pos- 
sessed of with all your advantages. 
She was the flower of her father's house, 
as well as the stay and support of it. 
And do you think that I will suft'er as 
much beauty and simple piety to fall 
a prey to a regardless, cold-hearted, 
pampered rascal like you ? Lead me 
to her instantly, that 1 may examine 
her myself ; for 1 will not get one word 
of truth out of you." 

“ Pardon me, sir, in this. I would 
rather be excused for the preseut, if 
you please." 


“ And why so, sir ? Why won't you 
lead me into her presence r 

Because — ^you see, sir— hem I she 
is, as we would say, sir — hem I hardly 
fit to be seen ac present— That is, she 
is in dkhahille, sir." 

“ Ay — hem ! she is in dishabille, 
sir ! Just BO ! 1 know what that means. 
She is under lock and key with some 
grand female friend of yours, weeping 
her fate, and cursing the day you were 
born. I’ll tell you what it is, young 
gentleman : — it is vain to multiply 
words. My errand to town was this. 

1 know you have betrayed that amiable 
girl; and that, I am certain, under false 
promises ; and for the irreparable in- 
jury you have done her, you shall either 
make her your lawful married wife, or 
I this day not only legally disinherit, 
but cast you out of my family, and 
disown you for ever. So you have just 
to say the word. Will you marry her 
or not ?" 

With all my heart, sir, if it is your 
desire. 1 would have married her long 
ago, for I loved her so much that I 
could not live without her. But then 
1 never durst ask your consent, for I 
thought 1 was certain you would not 
grant it." 

** Neither I would, you confounded 
rascal! neither I would have granted it 
then. But you have turned the tables 
against me now. I could not have look- 
e<l my own farmer nor his worthy bro- 
ther in the face, knowing the injury 
they had received from my family. I 
found 1 could not even look my Maker 
in die face, nor ask his divine protec- 
tion, while such a heinous injury re- 
mained unrepaired. But it is all well 
now. Give me your hand. We are 
friends again. No other reparation 
could do but this. Go, seek me out 
Mary, and let us get the marriage over 
without delay.” 

When James went to his disconso- 
late Mary, and told her what his fa- 
ther had done, she was quite overcome 
with gratitude, and when she came 
into his presence, she kneeled, em- 
braced his knees with both her arms, 
and wept profusely. But the old man 
lifted her in his arms and kissed Iict, 
bidding her be of good Cbecr, and she 
bhouhl still have her new gown at the 
Mains' rent-paying. The two were 
married accordingly , and as they reach- 
ed Kilmeran Castle late on a Saturday 
evening, nothing of the was 
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known in the parish. But the sur- 
prise excited among the parishioners 
next day, was productive of very bad, 
and even fatal consequences. Mary 
appeared in the uppermost seat of the 
laird's velveUcovered gallery, and the 
old laird himself sat on the chair next 
her; she was dressed in white satin, and 
had a necklace of gold and diamond 
rings. This being the first intimation 
to the parish of Mary's exalted fortune, 
the flash of astonishment produced by 
it may be partly conceived. But it un- 
fortunately so happened, that Airs 
Blare, just a few minutes previous to 
that, had been talking of Mary's most 
shameful elopement in quite unmea- 
sured terms. She said to Airs Blunt, 
“ What think you o' your light- heeled 
madam now the grand leader down 
o' our country dances and French cur- 
tillioiis ! I trow she has gotten the 
whistle o* her plack now, what she has 
lang been fishing for. That comes o* 
presents o'silk gowns and riding-claes I 
It wad hae set her as wed to hae been 
cleaning her dad’s byres yet, and sup- 
ping her parritch out o’ the riven bick- 
er.” 

But when Mary appeared in such 
splendour at the top of the laird's gal- 
lery, and it became manifest to all that 
she was now the young lady of Kil- 
meran, Airs Blare was seized with a 
terrible qualm. She could not get 
spoken out aloud for fear of tlie mi- 
nister, and in trying to contain herself, 
was so overcome that she fainted, and 
was carried out of ihc cliurcli. Then 
her youngest daughter having been 
seized with something of the same na- 
ture, mixed perhaps with coucern for 
her mother, fainted likewise, and was 
carried out of the church. Then the 
eldest, and bo on, till every one of th<! 
Misses Blare was carried out of church 
in a swoon, before the service con- 
cluded, and the whole of them were 
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driven home to Blare-hall in a cart, 
which was very heavily laden witli 
female pulchri lude. Dr Siiina attend- 
ed, widi lancet, unguent, and ano- 
dyne, and such a day of purgation was 
never seen atBlare-hall. But mark the 
event 1 Late in the night, Mrs Blunt 
sent a man on horseback to enquire for 
the family of the Blares, and to bring 
her particular word. The lad alight- 
ed, tied his horse to the door, went 
into the lobby, and asked a word of 
the Doctor, whose message was dis- 
tinctly as follows : — " My compli- 
ments to Mrs Blunt, and inrortii her, 
that the ladies arc all cotivakifcent, 
every one, except Mrs Blare herself. 
1 am not so sure about her, hut think 
she too is in the same sUto.” 

Now, it so liappeucd, that Airs 
Blare’s little private parlour and bed- 
room were directly on* the lobby, and 
the door being open, every word of 
this unhappy message was perfectly 
audible to tlie nervous and oppressed 
dame. They fell on her car like the 
chill tidings of death, and were more 
than her spirit or frame could bear. 
She grew worse from that luiiiutc, and 
raved all the night, and next day she 
was so much altered that they sentibr 
the minister, who tried her with some 
religious consolation, but she could 
only answer liim with some iiiiirticu- 
lalc ravings. It was currently report- 
ed that the last words she ever spoke 
wx*rc these; — The parson was saying 
some thing of the evil nature of sin, 
when she broke out aloud with, Ou 
ay, sir ! ou ay ! an' a’ tor the sake 
o' sinning too ! That's ihc warsl o't ! 
No ae silk gown or a pclisec amang 
them a' !” Tlieii after iw’o or three 
loud cries of distress, poor Airs Blare 
yielded up the ghost, and left the mi- 
nister and her attendants quite dum- 
foundcred. 
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The battle of “ Bosworth Field” 
was fought about two miles from the 
town of Market Bosworth^ in Leices^ 
tersbirc, on a spot called Itadmore^ or 
lied moor plain, probably from the 
colour of the soil. A little river called 
the Tweed, w'inds its way along the 
scene of action, which is now divided 
into fields and meadows, commanded 
by various eminences scarcely wwthy 
tbe name of bills ; but from which 
the whole may be looked down upon 
as on a map. 

We had, with the assistance of a 
guide, visited all the various spots in 
the iiniriediute neighbourhood, digni- 
lied, by oral or legendary tradition, as 
the camps of King llicbard. King 
Henry, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord 
Stanley, and Sir William. Wc had 
traced the progress of the battle itself 
over the uneven ground of the plain, 
and listened to the stories of our gar- 
rulous companion with patience, till 
his stock apjjeared to be exhausted ; 
ami then we disraissctl him, in order 
that we might muse upon that scene 

On our left rose an eminence, still 
called Richard's Nook, because it is 
believed that he harangued his army 
from thence, previous to their descent 
into tlic plain which lay before us; 
and on which, in a field of little more 
than two miles in leiigtli, and scarce 
so mud) in width, the fate of Eng- 
land was decided on the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1 185. 

A battle, thought we — what is a bat- 
tle, but the outbreaking of man's fu- 
rious iraswpns ? There are sounds of 
trumpets and warlike iiistruintius, the 
neighing of steeds, wild outcries, a 

confused noise, and garments rolled 
in blood and men are swept by the 
sword, from the lace of that earth 
which must otherwise, in the common 
course of events, have been closed over 
them in a few short years. Here wme 
the intrepid Richard, in the thirty- 
third year of his age, a veteran, and, 
hitherto, a conqueror. When a youth 
of eighteen, he had commanded the 
whole van of King Edward’s army at 
tile battle of Barnet, against tbe re- 
nowned Earl of Warwick, and bore 
down all before him, two of his squires 
being killed on that day fighting by 
his side. Here, to oppose came 
tlie Earl of Richmond, uttmy igno- 


rant of the art of war, and, till the 
previous month, a wandering outcast 
m a foreign land ; whicli he left, to 
engage in his desperate undertaking, 
with an armament so wretched and 
contemptible, as to excite no other 
fcrlings ill the spectators than pity 
and derision. 

But an eye that sceth not as man 
sceth, had looked down in pity upon 
our unhappy country. Within the 
previous thirty years, twelve battles 
had been fought between the factions 
of York and Lancaster, in which 
more than a hundred thousand Eng- 
lish perished by the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Here, then, it was decreed that the 
last of these unnatural and sangtu- 
nary conflicts should take place. Awhile 
it raged with fury, and victory seemed 
uncertain ; there was a swaying to 
and fro among the warriors, as either 
party appeared, for an instant, to ac- 
quire the advantage. Anon, there came 
a wliisper of treachery ; and move- 
ments of doubtful import took place. 
Then a shout arose ; and they pointed 
to where Hichmond stood, in the midst 
of his steel-clad array. 

It was the first time that Richard 
had beheld his antagonist. His daunt- 
less heart swelled within him at the 
sight, and his eyes flashed as those of 
the hungry lion thirsting for the blood 
of bis prey. Brief was the pause — 
“ l.iet true knights follow I" he ex- 
claimed, “ or I iliimv. will try the 
event,” — and, with an impetuosity like 
that of the wild boar, which animal 
lie had chosen as his crest, he rushed 
amid the thickest of his foes. With 
tlie rapidity of lightning his sword 
struck down Sir William Brandon, 

the standard-bearer, and his arm had 
hurled the proud ensign of his enemy 
to the earth. If valour might atone 

for crime, the memory of Richard 
would be spotless. Onward he press- 
ed, and the brave fell before and 
around him. A firmer heart than 
Henry possessed might have 

at such a moment. It is said that he 
retreated, whilst the infuriate King, 
after performing “ more wondws than 
a man,” was hemmed round by a mul- 
titude, and fell covered with wounds. 

Thus, after a brief struggle of less 
than two hours, ended the battle of 
Bosworth Field, and with it terminated 
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the long-contested and bloody strife 
between the rival roses. But the 
events consequent therefrom were in 
progress for a long series of years, 
strange and complicated in their causes, 
and inscrutable in their course, to the 
eyes of man, but all under the direc- 
tion of that Power that bindeth up 
the waters in the thick cloud, and the 
cloud is not rent under them.” 

Let us turn, then, from the field of 
blood, and gaze upon the chief agents 
of that Power, as they come forward, 
each in his little day, unconsciously to 
perform his part. 

The first that passes before us is 
King Henry VII., by whose marriage 
with Elizabeth of York the ancient 
house of Plantagcnet became extinct. 
Thus England, long divided into two 
parties, father against son, and bro- 
ther against brother, became united. 
His policy then led him to weaken the 
power of tlic* barons, and <lissolve that 
remnant of the feudal system which 
had hitherto placed the cultivators of 
the soil at the disposal of their lords, 
and, in a manner, enlisted under 
them, and kept in readiness to assist 
them in all wars, insurrections, riots, 
violences, and even in bearing evidence 
for them in a court of justice.'* 

Thus were the bold peasantry, 
their country's pride,'' relieved from a 
state of bondage, and first given to 
taste of the sweets of freedom. The 
faults of Henry were excessive ava- 
rice and inordinate love of power. By 
a continual straining of the then un- 
defined prerogatives of the crown, he 
attained the latter to an extent un- 
precedented since the days of the great 
charter ; and of the former vice, we 
shall soon Jiave occasion to trace the 
consequences. 

The first scene is here closed — and 

the conqueror of Bosworth Field is 

gathered to his fathers.'* 

What youth is this who next comes 
forw'ard upon the stage, in the pride 
of his strength ’t Haughtily he walks, 
looking down on all around him, in 
the consciousness of unrivalled per- 
sonal comeliness, and mental and bo- 
dily vigour. It is the Eighth Henry. 
Let us take his character from Hume. 

The beauty and vigour of his per- 
son, accompanied with dexterity in 
every manly exercise, was farther 
adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
countenance, with a lively air, with the 
apiiearanceof activity and spirit in all 


his demeanour. His father, in order 
to remove him firom the knowledge of 
public business, had hitherto occupied 
him entirely in the pursuit of litera- 
ture ; and the proficiency which he 
made gave no bad prognostic of his 
parts and capacity. Even the vices of 
vehemence, ardour, and impatience 
to which he was subject, and which 
afterwards degenerated into tyranny, 
were considered only as faults inci- 
dent to unguarded youth, which would 
be corrected when time bad brought 
him to greater modcratiuii and matu- 
rity." 

But these vices did not pass away 
with his youth. On the contrary, 
they “ grew with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strengtli,*' for 
they were destined to be the agents 
to goad him on to the performance of 
deeds which, in those days, cold and 
calculating men would iiave shrunk 
from attempting. 

It was true, tliat in his yiersou the 
long- contending titles of York and 
Lancaster were united, and therefore 
the minds of men w^tre at liberty to 
study the welfare of their country in 
fffntrni/t instead of the selfish aggrt^j^d- 
iseinent of a pnrtf/ ; but there was 
Still an exotic, parasitical faction, an 

imperium in iinperio," directed by 
foreh/n councils, and ever unnaturally 
preponderating in its infiiionce over 
the affairs of Kiigland's governnient. 

An Italian priest had assumed to 
himself the blasphemous title of 
“ Vicegerent " of the Almighty, and 
the inrutualed nations of the earth 
bowed down before him, and acknow- 
ledged the fearful claim. Why the 
Bhhops of Rome, rather than those 
of Alexandria, Corinth, Constanti- 
nople, or Jerusalem, should have ar- 
rogated to themselves this monstrous 
title, was not the question. The tree 
had grown up, and its branches dark- 
ly overshadowed the earth, and the 
roots thereof Imd spread far and wide, 
feeding on the vitals of distant lands. 
In England they bad struck deeply 
into the soil ; they bad entwined tliem- 
selvcs in every establishment, politi- 
cal, moral, and religious. Their 

baneful effects might be felt, but no 
one was found bold or powerful enough 
to undertake the Herculean task of 
eradicating them. The soldier, reck- 
less of all other danger, was so enve- 
loped in the clouds of superstition, 
that he dared not to commence a war- 
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like enterprise without the sanction of 
this priest or his emissaries. And the 
people were shrouded iu that thick 
darkness of ignorance which is the vi- 
tal air of superstition, and the nursing 
school for the children of error and 
tlie slaves of tyranny. 

Did Henry appear a character likely 
to achieve for his people a deliverance 
from this mental thraldom ? Nothing 
seemed more improbable. Ilis minis- 
ters and his bosom friends were mem- 
bers of the churcli of Rome ; and when 
the intrepid I^uthcr dared to question 
her purity, the King of England threw 
down the gauntlet, and entered the lists 

of controversy in defence of the Italian 
priest. Thus closely connected and 
personally idcntiHed with the cause of 
Home, a title was bestowed upon 
Henry by lier pontiff, 'i’liat man, wdio 
presumptuously arrogated to himself 
the attribute of infallihiUtt/, was per- 
mitted, as though it were to prepare a 
bitter mockery of his claim, to hail, as 

Defender of the Faith," the king 
who was about to become its most im- 
placable and most efficient enemy. 

As the day of England’s deliverance 
draws nigh, we perceive gathering over 
the land n sea of clouds that seem im- 
pervious to a ray of hope, ^\’olsey, a 
haughty aspirant evtn to the papal 
tlirone, is tlie minister, the confident, 
the bosom friend and constant com- 
panion, of the now licentious king. 
This able and plotting sycophant seems 
sedulously to have employed himself 
in adinirnsteriiig to, and fanning, the 
flame of those fierce passions which 
were so shortly to break torth for bis 

destruction. A youth of unbounded 
extravagance, and an almost insane 
pursuit of selfish pleasure, led to their 
usual consequences in maturer lift ; 
and Henry gradually sank into the 
character of Catiline, “ alieni appe- 
tens, sui profusus,” coveting the wealth 
of others and prodigal of his own. It 
has been said of him, that he spared 
not man in his wrath, nor woman in 
his lust.” 

But Behemoth and Leviathan arc in 
the hands of Him who created them. 
And when he had decreed that Eng- 
land should be freed from the heavy 
bondage of Papal tyranny — when “ He 
arose to judgment, to save the meek of 
the earth,” then was it proved that 

the wrath of man should praise him, 

and the remainder thereof he wonld re. 
strain." 


Boused by the most ungovernable of 
human passions, unused ter contradic- 
tion or disappointment, the wrath of 
Henry raged like a furnace. Fierce 
and lawless lust drove him desperately 
headlong on to attack a power, the 

mere dread of whose displeasure had 
long been sufficient to paralyse the 
arm of the bravest. 

The glorious work had already com- 
menced upon the Continent, when 
Henry in his wrath rent the veil which 
priesthood had drawn around our 
island ; and the light of truth, in 
its most sacred form, burst upon our 
long-benighted country. Tlu H o i yVo- 
LUMK with all its glorious revelations 
was no longer sealed. The press had 
begun its mighty agency, and was used 
for the best of purposi s. The minds 
of men were awakened to enquiry; and 
the land, relieved from the oppressor, 
sang with joy and gladness. And this 
stupendous work was wrought by the 
son of him who conquered at Bosworth 
Field. 

But his character was unfit for the 
completion of that mighty task, the 
basis of which was “ l\‘acc on earth, 
and good-will toward men." He like- 
w ise was gathered to his fathers ; and 
the young and pious Edward, assisted 
hy wise, and meek, and holy men, ran 
his brief career, The principal prac- 
tices and teiuls of the Boini&h reli- 
gion,” says Hume, “ were now abo- 
lished, and the Reformation, such as 
it is enjoyed at present, was almost 
entirely coinplctecl in England.” 

But a severer lesson w’as in store, in 
order to leach the value of their *lc- 
liverance to our forefathers, who, like 
the children of Israel, when led out of 
the house of bondage, dared to mur- 
mur in the wilderness. 

The mild and good Edward was un- 
timely snatched away by death ; and 
Mary commenced her reign of terror. 
Brief and bloody was her course. 
Again the Italian Priest and his cmi.s- 
saries bore sway, and the vindictive 
spirit of his church was deeply im- 
printed on the minds of men hy a suc- 
cession of murders at which humanity 
sliuddtrs. Under the banner of the 
cross, the emblem of that meek and 
lowly One who shed his own blood 
that MEBCY might be extended to 
mankind, the element of fire was called 
in ; and the true spirit of the persecu- 
ting Romish creed was seared and 
burnt into the polluted soil of our un- 
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happv country, in characters too deep 
and diapfraceful erer to be eradicated 
from the memory of her sons. 

Yet, while these scenes were enact- 
ing, there sat one in loneliness and 
imprisonment, deeply studying the 
Holy Volume ; and acquiring a degree 
of learning unusual for her sex ; and 
drinking in knowledge, which she 
would probably never have sought 
amid the splendour and raicty of a 
court. To her was allotted the glori- 
ous completion of those great works 
which her father and gnaiidfiUher had 
comniencc<l. For when JMary died, 
and Elizabetli inouiiUHl tlie throne, 
her subjecis, still thrilling from be- 
neath the arm of the tomiontor, sprang 
forward in mMUI joy at their deliver- 
ance, like birds releasctl from the fowl- 
er's snare. 

From that time foreigners, and 
those under foreign inlluence, were 
gradually banislud from our coun- 
cils; and the nation, uudieidtd by 
contending parties, began a glorious 
and progressive career, and became 
the envy of all surrounding lands. 
‘When attempts have since been made 
to give to the unnatural and ibtiign 
interests of Itomc any n preaentutha 
in our parliaments, or voice in our 
councils, they have hitherto Ix'cn 
boldly withstood ; — and the hiAt effort 
was the cause of a inonareh'^^ hanisli- 
ment from his thront and tomiiu with 
ignominy and couttiin»t. 

To the reign of Elizabeth, liktwise, 
belongs the proud glory of rstnUi^hiug 
the fiersoiiul frtttloni of ihe peasant. 
On this s\ibject we again quote the 
historian, lost it should ho su]»])Ofied 
that enthusia*!tn hurries us beyond the 
warrant of recorded facts, llumo, af- 
ter spi'akiiig f if the acts of He nry VII., 
avers, that before the end of Fib.a- 
bith, the disiineiion of villain and 
freeman was totally, though insensi- 
bly, al)oliabed,” ami that *• no [nirson 
remained in the state to wbr)in the for- 
mer Jaws could Ije applied.’* 

Thus, though utterly unknown to 
the combatants, the fate of civil, reli- 
gious, and political liberty, for ages to 
come, bung upon the nsult of the 
battle (rf Bosworlh Field. Blood had*, 
been^ed in torrents. At the Bght of 
Towton alone, a name scarcely retnetn- 
bered in history, the numlM/r of the 
slain amouTJttd to near forty thousaml 
How insignificant and incoinj)etent 
to produce such mighty effects appear- 
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ed the little armament in Radraore 
plain ! From the best accounts, the 
total number engaged on both sides 
did not exceed fourteen thousand 
men : and far the greater proportion 
had i>een summoned, as ** villains,*' 
to sacriiice life and limb, each by his 
own liege lord, on whatsoever side he 
might think fit to lead them. But, 
nmul the storm of the battle on that 
day, their blood fell upon the earth, 
like the large drops of rain from the 
passing thunder-cloud of summer, to 
bring forth fruit in due season. 

Flushed with victory, and dreaming 
of nought but the increase of his own 
power anti riches, the conqueror de- 
parted from the field. Then, instiga- 
teil by avarice, ambition, and regard 
for his own personal security, he bent 
the neck of ft udal tyranny, aiul ojK'iicd 
the door of freoiloin to the oppressed. 
Ami then he died, and left an accu- 
mulated wiallh, wiiich opened every 
avenue of folly, and extravagance, au<l 
vice, and into\ic:iting pleasure, to his 

youl.g heir, who indulged tIuTCin till 
he had encircled himself, as it were, 
with a wall of fire. He was startled 
at the idea, that i\ church, profcs^sing 
to luve the /t'ltrrrof forgiving all sins, 
should, afur so long cimiiiviiig at, uiut 
assisting in, his nefarious course, dare 
to rcfu‘‘<‘ to hitu the exertion of that 
jwjwor whin most iiecivssirv for thi 
patification of ln.s long-pampered ai>- 
IH'UIl.s. Tlicn, frantic with disitppoint- 
inent. he sprang forward, and the ht - 
hest c»f a niglier ]K>wer was wrought 
by bun in his fieice wrath, as the 
unconscious lion, by the way sidc^ 
slew the false prophet of Judan. 

IVc turn from the plain of Kad- 
more, where the battle of worth 
Field tvas fought, with the roiivieUon 
that “ THE Lord wrought a great 
victory on that tlay ;** for the son and 
grandchildren ol’liic conqueior there- 
in were the insirumeniR in His hands 
of l>cKtowing lilwrry to the subject, 
and frctdom from foreign influence 
to the councils of our native land. 

Long may her sons preserve them 
both entire; Alay they ever carefully 
guard the barriers of our now per^ 
Icctcd Bkittsii constitution! And, 
above all, may they never be so blind- 
ed as to place sentinels to guard the 
rainpart.s, wlio would glory in behold- 
ing tbcEnrSlON OF THE FNEMYStrettm- 
ing triumphant above the riTADEi. ! 
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PETEll StAAOrEICY. 

WoohaK not heard of Anneiua?*-* 
fair Armetiiar— tbeoradleof a reviving 
worlds and once the garden of the uni- 
verse and who, Uiat has seen Its 
fertile valieyfly its rich paatures, its 
clear streams, and majestic moun- 
tains, in all their variety of wood and 
rock, and barren sedHary grandeur, 
can ever forpt its gorgeous scenery ? 
Yet, to what have these beauties 
tended, exc^t to render it a more 
tempting prize to every greedy and 
rapacious stranger? Hundreds of 
years have dapsed since the torrent of 
destruction first swept over this noble, 
hut devoted country, razing its nume- 
rous cities, making its valleys desolate, 
and giving its sons and daughters to 
the sword, or to slavery ; and still it 
remains the same— a scathed and 
blighted laud, scantily peopled by an 
enslaved and degraded race — an ob- 
ject of strife and of coiKjtio$e to its 
ambitious and {x>werful neighbours. 

Several years have passed since first 
I visited ibis epUndid. but ruined 
country, and the sword was still at 
work ; for the Uussian authorities 
were struggling, not only to gain sul)- 
stantial possession of the districts in 
Georgia which they bad nominally 
subdued, but to extend their conquest's 
into Armenia, and constitute, as they 
have lately succeeded in doing, the 
Arras the boundary between them- 
sel vis and Persia. Thousands of the 
fatr-haired wins of the north, from 
the shores of the Baltic even to those 
of the Caspian , were led at the com- 
mand of their despotic master, to 
whiten with their hones the plains of 
Erivan, or the rich valleys of the Kour 
and the Arras,* where hardship and 
disease thinni^l their ranks infinitely 
faster than the sword of an enemy, 
who seldom dared to stand the oho^ 
of an encounter. 

Chance having detained me in this 
quarter for a longer period than was 
anticipated, I beamie mudi interested, 
not only in the operations going on 
around me, but in the people among 
whom I was thus thrown ; and having 
little else to occupy me, I took consi- 
derable pains to make myself some- 
what acquainted with their character 


a TAtZ OF AUlts^tA. 

and mannenu A<!aiiipaiguis|i!Be|^ 
ly firuitliil iti adventure ; and tue 
casus, with its dark cloud-eappM 
mountains, roaring streams, teit^o 
precipices, and deep valleys, tenanhid 
ny enterprising and indomitable, but 
lawless tribes, is the very region of 
wild, romantic interest. Accoidinsty, 
many were the tales of terror and of 
bloodshed, of dark revenge, and deep 
feeling, which rewarded niy researciN 
cs. But of these many were of a cha« 
ractorlittle suited to therefineil taateef 
civilized society , and some would scarce* 
ly bear recitol. The tale-whieh occupies 
the following pages, though of a ham- 
hler cast, may not prove entirdy de* 
void of interest. It narrates the ad- 
ventures of a Russian soldier, and the 
scene lies chiefly in Anoenia^ UpOB die 
frontiers of tlie Russian territories. ^ 

Peter Starofsky, a native of Ruasfa, 
together with many of his comrades, 
was drafted from the military colouf 
of K , upon the banks of the Dnie- 
per, and sent to join the Russian fbroe 
in Cveorgia. Peter was a stout, active, 
and handsome young fellow, with fea« 
tures of a more regular cast than he« 
longs to the general physiognomy of 
his countrymen. His eyes, though 
neither remarkable for size nor co- 
lour, were lively and expressive ; bis 
nose, although not precisely fermed 
upon the model of Grecian beautjr, 
by no means 'resembled those snub, 
shapeU'ss morsels of flesh which so 

often do duty for that feature in the 
Russian countenance ; and his light 
sandy hair, had military costume per« 
mittra, would have curled not uu- 
gracefolly around his healthy, florid 
cheeks. Besides, Peter was a cheer* 
ful, good-humoured fellow ; and as be 
atopped gaily along the Bazars of 
lis, with his; smart imaging- cap set 
knowingly on one aitd capolUng 
the sweet lively airs of his country, it 
was no wonder that many a dark Geor* 
gian eye was turned npon him with 
complacency and pleasure. In addi- 
tion to being a good soliiier, steady in 
#his oonduct, and attentive to the or- 
ders of his superiors, StarofakyiJ|(torM, 
excellent carpenter, and an ingpeoibisa 
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fdQow, who could turn Lis hand to 
any thing, so thst he soon become a 
greater ftrourite with the offioen of 
m compai^, tbui die stiflheM of 

» iui laflittiy odqiieUe tunally ad> 

of 

It hifypened^ as^er was returning 

frdm work one etening, through a 
ruinous quarter of Teflis, that in 
dreading his way among the houses 
which in the Q|i|>er part of that city 
rise in terraces one above another, his 
attention was arrested by the gliiup^ 
of a slight female figure,, trippmg 
along bmre him. She was ame; 
and her slender form and white dra« 
pery, Hitting like a spirit among the 
rained wall^ bad aagl^ened a more 
than common dc'grcc of interest in the 
mind of our soldier, when he obser* 
ved her suddiuly start— a «cream is- 
sued from her lips, and she fied in 
evident i^right ; while, darting from 
the arch of a ruin on the left, a young 
man in the Georgian dress pursued, 
seiae l, and sottf>ht to drag her along 
to tlie spot from whence lie had is-* 
sued. 

. Peter, whose frank and honest na<* 
lure revolted from all «uch outrage, 
excqit perhap in the case of a l^wii 

n?eii up to pillage, or avtttage to inU 
fitary punishment, lost not a moment 
in rushing forward to assist tht^ as- 
saulted female ; nor was his aid a mo- 
ment too soon, for as he n acited the 
ardiway, the ruffian, a powerful fel- 
low, had caught up the shrieking girl 
in his arms, and was just making hia 
way Uirough an op|>OKite door, beyond 
which another man, who was in at- 
undance, seemed ready to receive her. 

** Villain ! what are you about 
exclaimed Surofsky ; “let that wo- 
man go." But the man only redoubled 
bia eiibrts to stifie her cries, and to 
reach the doorway ; and he would 
have suci^eded, had not Peter, think- 
ing deeds better than words in sucli a 
oasC, laid bold ^f bim by the girdle, 
nul fpdbly dmn him hack. Let 
that iprl, you scoundrel !-*put her 
wn, f say, or lake the consequence. 
Who mm ycdi, who dare to seiae upon 
wqmeu In the streets of Teflis, like 

vp|#>i1d Lessee or Tchercassian 
fCobers Am with these words he^^ 
g rwq jHd me hatchet whicl^ with other 
tools, he carried over his ahoulders.— 


Who am I, villain ?— best make off 
yourself, or you shall soon know that 
to your cost, retorted the fellow, gri- 
ping to the handle of his cuntmeh* 
with one band, yet sUll straining the 
Btrtiggling.girl to his breast with the 
other, and giving a shrill call. Peter, 
who heard the sound of coming feet» 
saw that not a moment was to be lost ; 
afraid of iiduring the perron of the 
girl, he did not oarc to strike her ra- 
vishcr, but seizing hold of the arm 
which held her, he gave it so violent 
a wrench, that she dipped strugg^ng 
to the ground, while, at the same time, 
he stood prepared against any assault 
«0n the part of hia opponent. At this 
moment the bright cummeh gleamed 
in the eyes of Starofsky, but before it 
could descend, his own hatchet was 
dashcfl in the rufRan’s forehead, and 
be fell with a fearful groan to the 
earth. 

The girl now springing to her feet, 
clung to her deliverer with convulsive 
earnestness, white Starofsky stood 
with hisblcKxly weapon rt ady to receive 
the next who mignt approach. But 
the single attendant wno appeared at 
the signal, dismayed no doubt by the 
fate of bis master, made a precipitate 
retreat, leaving our soldier, witb the 
female be had rescued, gazing upon 
the body of her intended ravisher. 
The Georgian fur cap, which hither* 
to had shrouded hi» face, had now 
fallen off ; and the countenance, youth- 
ful and handsome, but fearfully dis- 
torted, and pale as death, with the 
b1oo<l streaming from a ghastly wound 
on the left brow, lay haihed in the 
full light of a brilliant moon. The 
glance was little more than moment- 
ary. yet tliat pale and striking coun- 
tenance, all wriilun as it was with the 
fierce malignity which filled its mas^ 
ter's soul at the moment when befell, 
sunk deep in the mind of isurofsky ; 
long 41 d its cold and vengtful eye 
Isre^ upon him in his dreams, and 
aunt his couch like a nightmaiv^. 
Hk conscience acquitted bim of guilt ; 
and he felt that to have acte<l other- 
wise than as he did, was impossible. Va4 
the remcriibrsnce of that ghas?}y faise 
lay for many a day hb htatt like 
a (br^MKling of evil, which ao niMital 
efibrt could shake offi 
The approach of voices and of foot- 
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steps roused Starofd^ from his ibo< 
mentary reverie. This is no niece 
for us to itey in, young woman/'^said 
he. *' Tell ine who you are, and where 
you live ? Whither ivould you so ? — 
we must leave that wretched fellow — 
Comep come along at once.” — “ God 
be merdful to me ! ’* exclaimed a 
gentle> trembling voice* Alas ! 1 am 
lost — I know not where to go.«— My 
failier and lootber have left me ! — 1 
lingered for a moment behind them 

among these ruins, and lost sight of 
than. — How is this ? When did 
you quit them But an instant 
ago-^just before that wick€^d man rusk« 
m out upon roe-^and I know not 
which way they have gone."— But 
where do tney stay ?*' resumed Peter, 
as they left the spot where the ren- 
counter had taken place ; ** for I can- 
not remain absent from my quarters 
much longer." — *'Oh, we arc strangers 
in Teflis. I cannot tell you where we 
stay ; — but oh, blessed St Gregory ! 
what do I hear !--*it is my father's 
voice !" An elderly roan and woman 
now appcaral, turning a corner close 
by, and calling out, Shushati • Shu- 
shan, dear ! where arc you?”—** Here, 
dearest father, here !” cried the girl, 
bounding like a fawn towards them. 

But who is this?— Hath he insult- 
ed thee, child ? — Villain, why did you 
molest ray daughter?” — *‘ O hold ! hold, 
my father ! he is no villain — It is he 
woo saved me — saved your daughter 
from a wretch who attempted to carry 
her ofiT." — “ Carry you off, child I Who 
dared attempt such an outrage — 
** Oh, 1 do not know,” replied the 
girl ; but he's dead, 1 fear, whoever 
he may be. This g^ man struck 
him down in defending me.” — ** Come, 
come, friend,” interrupted PeUfr ; ** we 
cannot slay to examine him — we must 
leave this nlace ; it is dangerous.— 
Take your daughter home. I will ac- 
company you, and tell yc the whole, 
story as we go.” • ' 

The old man still eyed him doubt- 
inglVf and started as he saw the bloody 
hatoiet in Starofsky’s hand. Fear 
UPtp wy iViend,” said the latter. ** I 
swear, by the blessed Virgin, and St 
Kidioiis to bo6l^ your daughter is 
right I am hoheat"— Oh, he is ! 
he ii !" exdairaed the girl ; for God- 
fudpe let us leave this place. They may 
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return.”—** Let us go^ then, in. God« 
name,” said the fs&er, L am a 
stranger ia Teflis, and I live m ^ 
present at the bouse of Khejs&, 
toor, the silk merchant, near the 4 ||pst 
caravanserai. Come with me tbilK^ ; 
if you have, in truth, saved my daugh- 
ter's honour, you will not flod me 
grateful.*' For the old man, with the 
cautious obstinacy of age and expe- 
rience, seemed to cling to his doubts, 
till, as they proceeded, and the sir] re- 
lated all that had pass ^ ; bow she had 
lost them by lingering behind Co ad- 
just some part of her drees ; how the 
ruffian had ru^ed upon and laid hold 
of her ; and how Peter had risked liis 
own life to rescue her, — his coldness 
and hcsiialian gradually disappeared, 
and he frankly bestowed an old man’s 
blessing on the brave fellow who had 
saved his only daughter. 

They soon reached the aflk mer- 
chant's house ; when the old man, ha- 
ving introduced the Russian soldier to 
Khojah Shatoor, informing him, at the 
same time, of all that bad pissed, they 
both vied with each Ollier in loading 
him, not with thanks alone, but with 
more solid proofs of their good-will, in 
the shape of money and faur gifts. But 
Peterwas||f> mercenary knave* ‘'Nay, 
father," said he, in reply to their libe- 
ral offers, ** it surely is but the duty 
of every Christian man to aasist a wo- 
man wnen lie sees her in distress. I 

want no reward for that; but, if you 
really insist upon it, I have no manner 
of objection to mend the poor fare of a 
soldier sometimes by your hospitality^ 
or even to make use of this handsome 
Yarpoonebee,* fo cover me in tlie cold 
heavy rains of this climate. But 1 
don’t want your money ; it would on- 
ly bring me into scrapes, and tempt me 
to play the fool with your Georgian 
wine and Georgian girb; aud 1 don't 
quite like to be paid so high for doing 
nothing. Beridcs, whbk«ows« ^rhaps 
you may be as poat as I am myself — 
and God forbid 1 abdvild flitlen on a 
poor man s pittance.' My aon/* re- 
plied the father, *' your honest, dis- 
interested generosity is as great as your 
manly courage ; but do not Ibar to. but 
me to inconvenience by accepting mat 
1 do moat wmingly and earnestly olBer, 
in gratitude fltt the great serv|cf voo 
have render!^ roe. I am only 
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inenian farmer^ it is true ; but thouuh 
we foraicta do not care to shew the 

de|>tb of our purses to every khan or 
governor who may wish to have a 
sotMtoe at thism, depend upon it^ we 
si^aom want a pose against the day of 
need, or for the use of our families. 

Take these ten ducats ; I can afford 
them without any difficulty, and a re- 
fusal wiE distreca me mncli. 1 live a 
good way from hence. My village is 
in a little valley, not fir from Kar 
SecQssia ; and if the fortune of war 
idiould ever bring you to join your 
comrades at that station, as will most 
probably be the case, be sure to find 
out Goorgeen Boordeeck of Khoidian* 
loO; and be sure of a welcome. I diall 
not be long in Teflis ; but come and 
sec the Kboiali and me when duty 
permits yon/'—" Well, father, this is 
more than 1 bargained for in my day's 
work ; but, as yon will have it, I 
thank you. t*oa bless you and your 
pretty daughter. May you live a ha|^ 
py life at Kboshanloo. They say it's 
a wild time you have of it in that 
miarter ; but if ever I join the troops 
tncTc, you shall see Peter Staiofsky.” 

Peter did not neglect to visit his 
friend Goorgeen and the merchant 
Shatoor frequently before the former 
quitted Teflis ; nor did he fail to look 
after the sweet little Shushan, whose 
light fairy form, large dark lucid eyes, 
small ruby mouth, and peach-like 
complexion, seen for a moment as she 
replaced the veil which the rude touch 
of the ruffian had disordered, had 
made a decfpcr impression on the heart 
of the spri^tly soldier than he was 
aware of at the time; and the little 
maiden, moved thereto, no doubt, by 
gratitude, would pecj», with no small 
degree of interest, through the open- 
ings of her veil at the manl;^ person of 
her deliverer; nay, sometimes, per- 
haps through forgetfulness, she would 
make her appearance without that en- 
vious screen, the lower part of her 
countenance alone covered by the 
handkerchief worn by her countrywo- 
men ; and thus she would remain in a 
comer, gazing upon the goo«l Peter, 
until their eyes by chance meeting, 
with a start and a olush away would 
she trip, and disappear in a twinkling. 

At laai, OoorgM^ with his wife and 
ii^ghter, quitM Tefiis, not without 
repeating their cordial invitation to 
Starofsky , in ease he should ever he 
hi the neighbourhood of Khoslianloo. 


Tak of Armenia* C-^pril, 

Khojah Shatoor shewed every dispo- 
•itiioli to continue hii kindness arter 

their departure ; hut Stn^y did not 
remain iouf; to {milt hjr it, fiw a aop. 
ply of troops being require to fill up 
the chasms constabily mode in the 
ranks of every Russian corps by dis- 
ease and fatigue, he, with many others, 
was sent into Sheerwan, from whence, 
in die course of service, he at length 
came to be quartered at Ksr F.cclissia. 

The lapse of time, and hard duty, 
had sdmewhat dulled the vivid recoi* 
lections of our soldier's Tefiis adven- 
tures. The scene of the scuffle, and 
its fearful catastrophe, had ceased, in 
some degree, to haunt his dreams ; the 
remembrance of old Goorgeen and his 
friend Shatoor, willi their good cheer 
and occasional presents, occurred loss 
frequently ; and even the fairy love- 
liness of the young Shushan, after three 
changeful years of a soldier's life, more 
seldom rose, like a bright vision, on his 
solitary watch or his homely couch. 
Tic had not, however, been long at 
Kar Ecclissia, when the naineof Kho- 
shanloo, mentioned in conversation, 
brought to his mind the recollection of 
his irU'itd, who^se habitation it was. 
** Now is the time to find out my old 
friend Goorgeen," tliought be— “ N\>w 
wc shall sec if he be as good a fellow 
at home as he was at Tefiks, and re- 
members un old acquaintance.— Shii- 
shan, too— hah ! — a pretty sweet girl 
she was. How the little fairy must 
be grown ! — I w'ondcr if— ' But 
what the subject of Peter's wonder was 
does not appear, for the drum beat, and 
parades arc things which soldiers must 
attend to. 

During the evening muster, while 
the men were standing at ease in their 
ranks, and the eyes of Starofsky were 
wandering listlessly over the bystand* 
ers, by chance they fell upon a figure 
and a countenance which Ktrnngly ar- 
rested his attention. The neraon war. 
of lofty stature, and wort* tne uridrcs.s 

of an officer ; the insignia of several 
orders hung from a button^hole at bis 
breast ; his countenance, so far as 
might be seen, was of noble charaettir, 
but it wore a dark, brooding scowl, 
occasioned, perhaps, in some deg^ by 
the shadow of a huge fur cap, whlcb 
concealed many of the features,!^ «Kd 
partially obscur^ the whole. Inajpte, 
however, of ibis partial ecUpse, it 
brought to the mind of our friend 
Peter a vague recOllcction of some- 
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ihin^ be had seen clHCwherc — shadowy 

and indistinct, like a scarce remember- 
ed dream. He strove to arrange his 
ideas, and trace the association tvfaich 
this dgure had collared up in hia 
mind ; but it vas in vain. He could 
not account for the sensations ^hich 
it had excited in his mind Once, in« 
deed, he started, as an obscure and 
wild idea dashed across his brain — 
but it was too extravagant. A llus- 
sian officer.^— how absurd! besides, 
had he not seen ?— psha !— it was im- 
possible. Still his eve sought this mys- 
terious figure; and once he thought 
the deep- set eye was fixed, with scarcli- 
ing earncstneas, upon himself. But its 
glance was quickly withdrawn ; and 
when the parade was dismissed, the 
stranger was no longer to be seen. But 
the impression, thus strangely given, 
dwelt on the inind of Starofsky, and 
awakene<l a train of recollections which 
he tvould willingly have consigned to 
oblivion. 

A few days after this occurrence, 
our soldier obtained leave to visit his 
friend Goorgt en andhis family nt Kho- 
frliaidoo. Tile village' was situatid 
about sixteen luilos from Kar Lcclis- 
sia, in a glen, through which a clear 
and copious stream ran tumultuously 
to meet the Bcmbeck. The rocky 
promontory on which it stood was 
waslied on three of its sides by the 
waters of tlic stream, and sprinkled 
with oak copsewood, interspersed with 
a few trees of greater magnitude. The 
houses, half-buried in the unequal 
rocky surface, studded the jutting 
point of this promontory, while, rising 
in terraced succession upon the hill 
behind, lay groat part of the village 
cultivation. J^lountains, of bold, ina* 
jestic forms, some green even to their 
summits, others covered with thick 
threats, rose on either side the glen, 
which retreated deep into their bo^oin. 

Stirofsky, who had not quitted Kar 
Ecclissia until late in the afternoon, ap- 
proached this village early on a lovely 
autumnal night, iv^hen the moot) was 
phining with intense brilliancy, from 
k cloudless heaven of aoftenect splen- 
dour, on thcndi yellow harvest which 
lay in waving profusion around, part 
already rcap^, and part ripe for the 
sickle. Tlie road, which for some dis- 
tance had followed the course of the 
Stream, now began to ascend the 
height upon which the village stood. 
Below, the stream, fringed with wood. 


was seen glittering in the moonhesms^ 
as it rippled over rock and ahinglgi 
from pool to rapid. A rodey Siigiag, 
path led down the point of the pap* 
montory, to a deep pool, edged by a 
beach of fine sand. Here the cattle 
were watered, and here too did tbe 
young girls of the village come to wash 
their cVothcs, or to draw water for do- 
mestic purposes. From this point, 
many devious paths, formed as much 
by cattle as by the foot of man, led up- 
wards through the copsewood which 
covered the ascent to the main road ; 
these formed short cuts to the village 
for those acquainted with the ground, 
but were impassable to a stranger, who 
could only reach it by the more circui- 
tous regular approach. 

The inhabitants of the village had 
already retired, after the labour of tbe 
day, to the comforts of their own fire- 
sides ; yet even at this late hour Starof- 
sky could discern the white garments 
of more than one female form, glitter- 
ing in the moonshine as they flitted 
from house to house, or ascended and 
descended from the watering-place. 
No sound broke the stillness, unless it 
were the lowing of a cow impatient to 
be milked from a neighbouring pen, 
the occasional sharp bark of a watch- 
dog, or the still less frequent shout of 
some* villager returning from a dis- 
tance, and calling to his comrades. All 
lay steeped in the deep yet bright tran- 
quilli ty of arich autumnal night. Even 
the uncultivated heart of the rude 
Kussian soldier was moved by tlic 
lovely scene, and he paused for a mo- 
ment to enjoy the unwonted delight 
which arose in his soul. 

While yet he stood thus gazing, a 
piercing shriek burst upon the silence 
-—it came from the pool below the vil- 
lage— the shrieks were repeated and 
re-echoed from many voices ; the mur- 
mur of a tumult arose, and Starofsky 
could distinguish the forms of several 

females hastily ascending the promon- 
tory to tile village. The rapid tramp 
of liorses* feet was now added to the 
sounds wb icli broke the quietness of the 
scene, and in a few moments our sol- 
dier could discern tbe forms of more 
than one mounted man making rapid 
w^ay tlirough the copse, along one of 
the paths above described. Convinced 
that some villainy was on foot, Starof- 
sky moved swiftly, but silently for- 
ward, to intercept the horsemen at the 
point where they must join the road. 
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disturbeil ftate of the country 
from the continual inroads of the Per- 
sian horse rendered it necessary for 
ewry traveller to be well-armed. Ac- 
cordiii^y Peter carried his musket 
with hitn ; and it was well he did so. 
The shrieks still rung upon the air, 
but in a smothered tone, as if force was 
made use of to silence the sufferer; 
IvreBently a white fluttering object 
could be seen approaching through 
the foliage. It was the garments of a 
female borne in the arms of a horse- 
man*, whose form, with that o£ his 
steed, were now plainly distinguish- 
able. The adventure in the ruins at 
Teflis, just three years before, recurred 
to Starofsky’s mind as he steadily 
watched their movements, resolving 
that this horseman should be his ob- 
ject-— when, as if the struggles of the 
captive had partially shaken oft' the 
constraint in which slie was held, she 
suddenly burst into another full and 
piercing shriek, calling loudly for 
help, in the name of all the saints. 
Heavens ! that voice— was it a dream ? 
— cotdd he be mistaken ? Oh no— it 
was, it must he her 1 Stop, villain ! 
—stop, ruffian !” exclaimed be, rush- 
ing headlong towards the horseman, 
whose steed was just gaining the open 
road ; release your prey, or you die 
upon the spot Hah !— what, 

again ? infernal miscreant ! Out of my 
way, or I send you straight to hell — 
Jjegone!— Wbat, ho! EssuffMasstk ! 

cut that villain down — at him fellows 
—do ye hear?” .Just at that moment 
one of the two attendsnts, gallomng 
up the hill at his roaster's call, iTOrst 
upon the path, and whirling his sword 
aloft, spurred right against Ssarofsky ; 
—but the bullet from the soldier's 
musket was swifter even than his 
thundering approach — he received it 
in his heart, and springing upwards, 
fell dead under (^horse's feet, just as 
that of his master, startled by the close 
report, reared, and unaiilcu by its em- 
barrassed rider, fell backwards, — and 
horse and roan, with the captive iu his 
arms, rolled upon the ground. 

Heedless of every other object, Sta- 
rofsky flew to the ftiiialo, who, stunned 

by the fright und fall, lay senseless, but 
fortunately unentangled either with 
the struggling borse or its rider. He 
raised fier tenderly in his arms, 
called upon her to speak to him, and 
rough t tojwaken her to consciousness, 
lltu the afijhroach of another horseman 
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recalled him to the recollection of his 
dangerous position ; so atandinjg over 
the still senseless girl, he quickly re- 
loaded his piece, vmile the horseman 
flew to assist his mobster, whom be soon 
freed from the fallen horse, and raised 
upon his feet. Stand off, if ye love 
your lives 1" shouted Starofsky, now 
prepared to receive them. Villains i 
if ye be wise, leave the place:— but 
hark ! the village is alarined*—please 
God, ye shall suffer for your mis- 
deeds !” 

Miscreant ! fool I madman !” ut- 
tered a deep and furious voice— wbat 

devil tempts thee thus to thwart me ? 
Twice hast thou come between roc and 
my prey but mark me — my time 
will come ; a sure and deep revenge will 
soon be mine.” As the baffled robber 
muttered these words through his set 
teeth, his bare head, exposed to the 
beams of the moon, fixed the gaze of 
the astonished Starofsky— it w’as the 
face of the ruffian whom he had struck 
down in the ruin at Teflis ! — and on 
the left brow might still be seen the 
gash which his hand had inflicted 
there, not indeed, as then, streaming 
with blood, but seapntd and ghastly, 
adding dieper horror to the malignant 
scowl of his savage though handsome 
countenance. 

The shouts of the alarmed villagers 
were by this lime heard opproaclifng— 
lights were streaming through the 
place, and the trampling of feet came 
nearer and nearer. The horse of the 
robber had been prepared by his ser- 
vant, who now urged him to be gone 
—and as he turned to mount, Starof- 
sky observed that his right arm hung 
useless at his side — it had been broken 
in the fall, and this was the cause of 
the little molestation which our soldier 
had met with from his opponents. 
Stizing the inane with his left hand, 
the ruffian sprung into the saddle, and 
no sooner was he seated there, than 
drawing a pistol from his holster, he 
discharged it full at Staroffeky — 

Take that in earnest of vengeance !’* 
said he, and dashing his stirrups in bis 
horse's flanks, tbe animal sprung at 
lull gallon along the path. The report 
of Starofsky 's musket instantly follow- 
ed ; but the suddenness of the ac^n> 
and the uncertain light, probfmly 
troubled his aim, and the two robt>ers, 

master and man, continuing their ra- 
pid course, were soon out of sight. 

Starofsky now threw down his arln^, 
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and had once more raised the yet in* 
sensible female, when sereral of ibe 
Tillagera made their appearance from 
the ropsewood. Upon seeing a man 
holding a female in his arms, they 
rushed forward to secure him, shout- 
ing ** Thief! villain !** and all sorts of 
opprobrious terms, and calling out to 
their companions that they had found 
the robbers. Hold, hold !" exclaim- 
ed Starofsky in return ; ** commit no 
violence. 1 am no thi^^ on the con- 
trary, I have driven off the thieves, 
and rescued your daughter/'-—'^ Vou 
rescued her— hoh ! a likely story, truly 
—and who are you ? Come, brothers, 
do not listen to his fair words — down 
with the villaiu ! down with him !** 
Thus shouted some, while others, less 
rash, called aloud to let him be heard. 
On the whole, however, he stood in 
imminent hazard of being roughly 
handled, had he not still held the fe- 
male firmly in his arms, and they 
feared, in assailing him, to injure her. 

Stay yet,** cried he, once more ; “ if 
there be among you one Goorgeen 
Boordceck, let him approach — it is 
I’etcT Starofsky who calls," A voice 
was now heard approaching, which 

Peter well knew ; and the crowd fell 
^back to permit old Goorgeen to come 
near. Still ignorant of all that had 
passed, the old man wildly demanded 
what had become of his child, when 
Peter stepped forward. “ Old friend,” 
said he, “ receive your daughter once 
more from the hands of Siarofsky, 
who has happily been in time again to 
rescue her from danger ; si)eak a word, 

too, to these honest fellows, who seem 
still very well disposed to tear me in 
pieces.'* With these words, and slight- 
ly clasping the now reviving girl for 
a moment to his breast, he placed her 
in the arms of her father. 

It was indeed Sluishan, the little 
Shushati he had loved as a pretty 
young girl — whom three years had 
turned into a lovely young woman — 
whom be hod a second time rescued 
from the same villain that had once 
before attempted to gain violent pos- 
session of her person,— it was her 
whom he had pressed to his breast, 
held in his arms, and now parted with 
only to those of her father. 

might have continued his ha- 
rangue still longer, but the old man 
scarcely heard him. Terror-struck at 
the report which had reached him 
from her flying companion^ that his 
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daughter had beeu carried off by horse- 
men, and bewildered with the tomult 
and heat of the pursuit,— the sudden^ 
though joyful surprise, of baviitgjda 
child restored to him thus unex- 
pectedly, and almost mirOctiloasly, 
overpowered his senses, and te sto^ 
as if stupified, scarcely supporting hxa 
daughter, who now recovering herself^ 
and looking round at the crowd and 
the lights, turned hastily from them, 
clasped her father round the neck, and 
cried out in accents of terror, Oh 
my father ! save me, save me!” The 
villagers now bustled about the father 

and daughter, tendering them assist- 
ance, and confounding them still more 
by their reports of all they had seen 
and heard. By their account, whole 
bands of robbers had been driven off; 
after much skirmishing and sharp 
firing, and one prisoner had been 
taken— for they still looked with sus- 
picion ut>on Peter, who, wholly ab- 
sorbed in the scene before him,, was 
scarcely aware that they had seized 
him. But he now shook off those 
who held him, and once mote address- 
ed Goorgecti. Speak, old friend— 
recover your senses — see, your daugh- 
ter's safe— do you not yet remember the 
voice of Starofsky f « Starofsky !” 
half shrieked the daughter ; ah ! 
then it was not a dream— it was his 
own voice 1 heard — Oh, Starofsky, was 
it then you who snatched me from 
that fearful man ?” enquired she eager- 
ly, in accents that betrayed both in- 
terest and tenderness. Ves, sweet 
Shushan, Hwas indeed your old friend 
Starotsky— always happy when be can 
render you a service.” — “ 0, 1 thought 
that just before the terrible crash, a 
voice familiar to me called upon 
villain who had seized me ; but then 
came thundering sounds and flashes 
of fire, and my head reeled — I heard 
no more, and thought all was only a 
hideous vision : — where am 1 now ?’ — 
In your father's arms, dearest child," 
exclaimed old Goorgeen, now some- 
what come to himself ; and God 

bless your brave deliverer, my honest, 
true, and well-beloved Starofsky — 
and the old man pressing forwiud, 
while his daughter still dung about 
him, threw his arms around the sol- 
dier, who was thus once more brought 
in very close contact with the lovely 

and now blushing bliusban. The 
villagers, who began at length to per- 
ceive that Starofsky was neither to 
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be tora to pieeee, nor banged on Ibe 

E gathcm aroimd them with load 
ts^ and all procoedad to the Til* 

btge* 

• May the blefring of God and St 
Gregorv erer you, my dear 

Starofaky ; welcome, most welcome, to 
ns mice more, who now a second time 
owe to you more than the life of our 
daughter; a woful family we bad 
been this night, but for you -and 
a^in old Goorgeen embraced our sol- 
dier, kissing him thrice on each cheek. 

Ay, God bless him indeed,” echoed 
the mother, while she held her still 
panting daughter to her heart ; ** and 
may he never have a sore heart that 
has gladdened ours this night.”-*'* But 
what means this? which of you is 
hurt?” interrupted the father, start- 
ing at the sight of his own clothes, 
which were stained with blood ; Oh 
God, my child, you are wounded! 
where, where is she hurt.” — Ale I 


from the wood and seized her, decla- 
Ted that the fellows did not wear the 
Persian dress, but had Geoigiaii tib- 
nics and caps, and that they saw none 
but these three ; upon which the vil- 
lagers, taking courage, had, at the 
tears and entreaties of their elder 
Goorgeen, seized on whatever weapons 
they could find, and sallied out in pur- 
suit. " But who this determined 
marauder can be, who now has twice 
made my daughter the object of hia 
lawless enterprise,” said old Goorgeen 
tohiroself, os thesubjectunderwent the 
customary comments and discussion, 
“ I cannot even guess”— “Unless,” in- 
terrupted one of his sons, " it may be 
some desperado from the Turkish tribes 
in the heights of Shuragil; their chiefs 
like well ut times to get hold of one of 
our poor Armenian girls for the harems 
of their nashas.” — By St Nicholas! 
I forgot,” replied Peter, one of the 
fellows carries a mark of mine which 


not 1 father,” replied the girl ; a 
little sore and well shaken 1 am, in- 
deed, for that was a fearful fall, but 
1 feel no hurt — My God I it is Starof- 
fiky,” exclaimed she, turning pale, 
“ Oh, they have killed him ! see how 
he bleeds!” It was in truth from 
the person of Peter that both father 
and daughter had received their bloody 
stains ; and the lights shewed, that 
the arm of his grey surtout was deeply 
ensanguined, while spots of tbc same 
hue were scattered over all his clotlies : 
and now be first recollected, that when 
the ruffians fired at him as they re- 
treated, he had bci'n sensible of a 
alight shock in his left arm. An ex- 
amination instantly took place, and to 
the relief of all present, it was disco- 
vered, that the pistol bullet which had 
perforated his clothes, had merely in- 
flicted a slight fiesh wound in his 
arm ; but the agitation and anxiety 
of the lovely Shusban did not pass 
unnoticed by our soldier, and awaken- 
ed in his breast an interest more lively 
and tender tlian he had any idea of at 
the time. 

And now came enquiries and expla- 
nations. The villagers, when first 
beard tlie alarm, concluded that 

e from a sudden incursion of the 
ns, whose frontier was dose by ; 


I think he'll scarce lose, or carry 
from the spot 1 brought down one 
of them, and he lay still enough; 
wc never thought of him in our 
haste ; you should move the body, at 
least, from the road, my frieiuU — it 
must not lie there all night.”— “ By 
the arm of St Gregory ! he is in iht^ 
right,” replied the old man ; “ Evan- 
nes, take one or two more with you, 
and look after this dead miscreant — 
let U8 see whom he belongs to, and let 
the body be proptrly disposed of/' 
Evannes went accordingly, but re- 
turned after a short while, declaring 
tliat they had found a ix>nl of blood 
just where the fray had taken place, 
but that all other traces of the body 
had vanished. It was probable, there- 
fore, that the ruffians had been more 
numerous than was at first supposed, 
or that, dreading the discovery, the 
unhurt attendant had returned to re- 
mote the body of their comrade, after 
the villagers bad left the spot. 

Our soldier remained, for the period 
of his leave, with Goorgeen and bis 
family, who, now more than ever 
charmed with his frank honesty and 
good- humour, were never weary of 
fading him with kindness. Perhaps 

the prudent Goorgeen, placed aa jus 
family was so near a large Riiili|ii 


sif the girls who first took to flight, frontier, was not insensible to the«d- 
Biit one or two of those who were vantage of having a friend in a Hus- 
along with the danghter of Goorgeen, sian soldier high in favour with his 
at the moment when two men darted officers. Starofsky, on his ride, grati* 
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fied as lie was with the cordial hospi- 
tality he experienced from the dd* 
people, beoame hourly more fascinated 
with the beauty of the daughter ; and 
she, full of gratitude, and perhaps 
something of a wanner sentiment, to 
her preserver, lost gradually much of 
that excessive reserve and timidity 
which characterises the young females 
of Armenia, and treated him with tlic 
frank, artless familiarity due to one of 
the family. 

Time passed on ; our soldier re- 
paired, as frequently as duty permit- 
ted, to Khoshanloo, and a fuller op- 
portunity of cultivating the good graces 
of his friends in that place was soon 
afforded him ; for it so happened, that 
the village of Khoshanloo was select- 
ed as a titling phtcc for the establish- 
ment of a small outpost to watch the 
movements of the Persians in that 
quarter, and Peter, among others, was 
sent, by favour of his officers, to assist 
in constructing it. 'i'hiis placed with- 
in the immediate influence of the lovely 
Shushan’s charms, and growing daily 
in favour with her parents, it is not 
to be wondered at that his heart bc- 
caiTie irrevocably devoted to the gentle 

being whose liberty and honour he 
had twice been the means of preser- 
ving, and who evinced her sense of the 
obligation by the most confiding kind- 
ness, if not avowc'd affection, for her 
brave deliverer. 

Their mutual attaclimcnt became, 
indeed, soon too obvious for conceal- 
ment ; but 110 concealment was medi- 
tated. Tliat a substantial Armenian 
fanner should consent to the union of 
his daughter with a poor Russian 
private soldier, was a consummation 
scarcely to be contemplated under or- 
dinary circumstances; but the pecu- 
liarity of the events whidi had intro- 
duced our soldier to the family of the 
Armenian elder, and which had ac- 
companied the continuance of their 
ac(]uaintance, was such as in a great 
degree to level distinctions. Goorgeen 
was a rich man for his station in life, 
and there seemed tio reason to forbid 
the hope of procuring, in due time, 
Starc^sky's discharge from the Russian 
army, when he might become a mein- 
of the family at Khoshanloo, and 
‘littre the comfort and prosperity which 
it enjoyed. The speculations of the 
parties concerned had not, it is true, 
assumed a shape so positive as to be 
thus openly discussed, but such was 
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tbe nature of tbeir private eogitatioBa, 
in which the fetha appamdy had 
his share ; xt ail events, ne tadtiy, if 
not avowedly, encouraged the attj^- 
ment, and Starofsky, nappy and ooxn- 
foortable among them, pressed lor no 
explanation which might by possibility 
have awakened him from his dream of 
delight. 

But the day at length arrived, when, 
their duty being executed, j;he party 
were recalled from Khoshanloo, and 
Starofsky, forced to quit his comfort- 
able quarters and his mistress toge- 
ther, returned to his duty at the sta- 
tion ; nor was this unpleasant change, 
and the severer service which he was 
called upon to perform, the only vex- 
ations he was doomed to experience. 
It was but a day or two after his arri- 
val at Kar Ecclissia, while crossing a 
corner of the parade-ground before 3 ie 
general's quarters, he observed, among 
the crowd of individuals who were 
moving about upon it, the same officer 
whose appearance had attracted his at- 
tention soon after his first arrival at 
the station. He wore the same undress 
uniform — the same fur cap covered 
his head, and overshadowed his face— 
the same orders hung at his breast — 
but his right arm was in a sling. A 
strange undefinable sensation of dis- 
likc arose in the mind of our soldier 
at the sight of this man ; but how was 
this feeling increased, when, the sha- 
dowy cap being thrown back by a sud- 
den motion of the head, he saw gla- 
ring on him from beneath it, the tierce 
eye and ominous scowl of the ruffian 
whom his arm had struck down at 
Teflis, whose wicked career he had ar- 
rested at Khoshanloo, and from whose 
unhallowed grasp he had twice torn 
his dear Sbuslian! There were the 
lofty malignant features, and the deep- 
set evil eye, which had dwelt so long 
and painfully^pon his memory— and 
on the brow was impressed the reil 
ghastly scar, distorting the left side of 
his countenance, but usually toncealed 
by his large fur cap. 

Starofsky stood stupitied with amaze- 
ment. This robber, then, was a Rus- 
sian officer. The man who had twice 
feloniously assaulted a helpless female 
was his superior— might one day have 
him under his direct command. He 
shudderod at the thought. As lie stood 
rooted to the ground, still gazing on 
bis newly discovered enemy, the latter, 
throwing on him a withering look of 
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Jiatred and exultation^ paaaed him hy, 
and disappeared. 

l 4 )iig aid our aoUier muse upon this 
most painfol and startling discover jr, 
and anxiously did he dmte within 
himself the course best to be punued 
in consequence ;*<-whether it would be 
most prudent to inform his superiors 
of every fact within his knowledge, 
and thus endeavour to bring a robber 
and malefactor to justice for bis mis- 
deeds ; or to watch his motions silent- 
Ivi and await the fitting moment, when 
ctrcumatanccs might tend to support 
such accusations as he might incline 
to prefer. At Icngtli he resolved upon 

the latter course ; for he reflected, that 
however positive he might himsdf be 
witli regard to the man’s * identity, 
iliere were no other witnesses to prove 
either that or the facts which must be 
Stated. And how, without such evi- 
dence, could he liope to prevail against 
a superior, however criminal ? Where- 
as, on the other hand, were he to re- 
main silent, the very dread of what 
he could disclose might prove a whole- 
some restraint upon this evil-minded 
person, while he could put the family 
at Khoshanloo upon their guard, so as 
that any possible attempt at further 
outrage might be by proper 

caution. Such were his calculations; 
but little did he know the man he had 
to deal with. 

Upon enquiry, Starofsky discovered 
he was, in point of fact, an officer in 
the Bussian service, although by birth 
the son of a Kahetian chief of somecon- 
S€<|uence, to conciliate whose fritudly 
offices the government had bestowed 
Upon his son the rank of captain in a 
corps employed in reducing to obedi- 
ence some refractory tribes in that and 
the neighbouring districts. A portion 
of this corps bad been withdrawn, in 
order to strengthen the force at h^- 
quarters, and the yoftig Tch— ky 
had arrived along with them. He bore 
the character of being a wild, reckless, 
unprinckded youth, but bold and da- 
ring, and his excesses were overlooked 
in favour of these useful qualities, as 
well as on account of his lather’s po- 
liti<»l influence. Such information 

was by no means calculated to calm 
the mind of our who discover- 
ed in. it much ceusp^ apprehension 
on his own account, as well as on that 
of bis iViends ; nor did any long time 

elaptse before the first part of bis fore- 
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bodings was reuliaed, for he felt him- 
self become the vmfim of a troia of 
petty penecutioDs, vbk^atfint were 
only lCTeUed.thucoiiiiinrt,butwUch 
soon aimed more decidedly at his utter 
ruin. Snares were laid to entrap him 

into petty breadiesof discipline, while 
informers were always found upon the 
watch to make these errors the subjects 
of complaint, and consequent punish- 
ment ; insidiouB attacks were made 

upon his character, and, without any 
cause that he was aware of, he found 
himself waning in favour with his of- 
fleers and comrades. It is true, that 
the frank and manl^ manner in which 
he acknowledged his errors, and sub* 
mitted to their due punishment ; or 
rebutted such false accusations as were 
brought against him, had a powerful 
effect in removing such evil impres- 
sions from the minds of those officers 
with whom he had been a favourite ; 
but, after all, the Russian soldier is 
little better than a slave,— with the 
non-commissioned officers he may be 
on ftt||pkr terms enough, but the dis- 
tanct^ which subsists between him and 
bis commissioned and aristocratic su- 
periors, leaves but few opportunities 
for maintaining that kindly inter- 
course, and mutual confidence, which ‘ 
form the most powerful bond of uni- 
on between an officer and his men. 
Thus Surofsky, irossessing no ade- 
quate means for opposing me insidi- 
ous attacks of his enemies, felt himself 
gradually losing the somewhat favour- 
able position be had hitherto occupied 
in the cstt^cm of his superiors. 

That all this evil was to be attribu- 

ted to the agency of Tch ^ky, our 

soldier saw dearfy enough ; but, crafty 
and circumspect, as well as malicious 
and unprincipled, that young man had 
laid his plans too cautiously to expose 
himself to the danger of detection, and 
his unfortunate victim could only re- 
double his attention to all points of 
duty, and his vigilance over the move- 
ments of his enemy. Starofsky s cap- 
tain alone held out against these un- 
favourable impressions; he had oh- 
ser^^ed the young man's behaviour in 
situations requiring discretion and up- 
rightness, as well as courage, and al- 
though occasional slight breadbea of 
military discipline had been lailm 
his charge, they were not of a desenp- 
tion to efface the recollection of perse- 
vering good conduct and steoainess 
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under ti 7 iDg circumstances^ or t0 in- /llie grarie aolemtiky which prewifl« 
duce this officer to abandon the cause ed in court when Be enter^i wouM 
of hisprotegd. ^ alone have convinced him that the 

It would be tedious to detail the pro- charge againat him must be of the 
' gresB of that system of persecution by heaviest nature ; but his worst anti* 
which the life of Starofsky was ren- eipations were exceeded, and his hcir^ 
dered miserable, and more than once ror and amasement rose to their height, 

pUced in great jeopardy. His mali- when he found himself accused Of 
cious and indefatigable foe had sur- holding treasonable correspondence 
rounded him uith an influence which with the enemy, and of inviting the 
noisoned the minds of others towards advanced troops of the Sirdar* of £ri« 
nim, and threw a false and evil light van to make an attempt upon certain 
upon every thing he did ; yet still the villa^s and outposts belonging to the 
intrinsic goodness, and steady upright- Russians, left, as be was stated to have 
ness of the young soldier were for a declared, defenceless, the parties and 

long time sufficient to preserve him picquets which had occupied them ha- 
from the worst effects of the snares that ving lately been withdrawn. Starofsky 
were set in his path. But measures so stood thunderstruck, 
slow and uncertain in their operation Merciful God !" at length he ex- 

did not suit the designs of his enemy ; claimed, “ is it I, Peter Starofsky, 

more powerful engines were required who am accused of corresponding with 
to effect the dtstniction of bis victim, the Persians ?— I, who love my coun- 
and these were at length employed. try po^dearly — who hate its enemies 
The spring was now advanced, — who have fought with the vile Per- 
and military operations, which for siaiis, and would give every drop of 
some months had been discuptinu- my blood to drive them from the face 
ed, wore now resumed. TheuMct at- of the eartli ! It is false ! I swear by 
tention to duty, and general circum- the Virgin — utterly false ! But where 
spectioD, which he found it indispen- are your proofs ? — Who arc my accu- 
sable to practise, in order to secure sers ? Let me see them, that I may 
himself against the designs of his cnc- answer, and spurn the wicked charge, 
inics, together with the severity of the That,*' said the president, grave- 
weather, had prevented Starofsky from ly, ^ you shall have full opportunity 
visiting lus friends at Khoshanloo for to do. Let Captain Tch — ky come 
some time past ; but at length he had forward — and the countenance of 
obtained permission to spend a day or Starofsky fell, and his face grew pale 
two there, and was just on the eve of with alarm and disgust, as his hitter 
setting out, when, to his amazement enemy advanced thus publicly against 
and horror, he was arrested in his bar- him. This change of countenance did 
rack by a corporal's guard, who had not pass unnoticed by the members of 
orders, they said, to carry him instant- the court-martial, and it obviously 
ly before ttie assembled officers of his created an impression to the disad- 
regiment, to answer against a charge vantage of the prisoner, 
of the most serious description. ITt- Tch — ky now stated to the court, 

terly unconscious as the poor fellow 4hat being put in command of a de- 
was of any just cause for this arrest, tacbment, from which picquets and 
which he had no hesitation in attri- patrols were sent out to observe the 
huting to the machinatioiis of his per- Persian outposts, two of his people 
severing enemy, his heart, wearied out had fallen in with a man in the Ar- 
with unceasing persecution, sunk with- menian dress, hiit who was in fact a 
in him at this unexpected blow,— and Persian spy, employed by the Sirdar 
a feeling of alarm which he could not of Frivan in obtaining intelligence of 
control agitated him powerfully, as, the Russian movements. This man 
with arms firmly bound behind his had resiRted, he said, so obstinately, 
back, they led him to the place where that his people were unable to take 
the officers of his regiment, assisted by him alive ; but upon his person, after 

t iers of high rank, were assembled he was killed^jbey found letters ad- 
eXamine him. dressed to theprisoner, obviously re- 


- • The general commanding ihc frontier districts of Persia, next to the Russian ter- 
lilOiks. 
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plying Co others from the latter. These 

foters w«e noiir produool. They 
bore I seal and superseriptioD, which 
porported to be that of sferaian officer, 
rammaiiding a body of troops at Aber- 
aun; and they referred to prev Lour coin- 
municatioDfi^inconformitj with which, 
hey the said offic^y agreed to send a 
party to attack certain po3ts and vil- 
lages specided as being 'without de- 
fence. The authenticity of these do- 
cuments was supported, in the first 
place, by the production of a scrap of 
paper, tound, as was declared, after 
his arrest, among the few articles of 
property which Starofsky possessed, 
and which appeared to be part of a 
letter from the same officer, written 
in the same tone and upon the same 
subject. Doth of these papers made 
allusion to the rewards which the pri- 
soner was to receive from the prince, 
fio aoon as his engagements shpuld be 
performed, and that he should appear 
in person to claim them. Jii the se- 
cond place, by the evidence of an at- 
tendant of Ten— ky’s, who being pro- 
duced, declared that he had seen the 
prisoner more than once in communi- 
cation with a person, whose appear- 
ance agreed with the description of 
the spy; that these communications 
were generally held at night, with 
every appearance of caution and mys- 
tery, which had so strongly awakened 

his suspicions, that he had informed 
his master of the circumstance, and 
received his orders to watch the pri- 
soner closely, — a course which he had 
accordingly adopted, and which had 
enabled him to speak confidently on 
the present occasion. 

Several other witnesses were exa- 
mined upon the part of the accuser ; 
but the substance of the evidence 
against the prisoner is contained hi 
what has been given above. Starof- 
aky, on his part, taken completely off 
his guard, had little to reply, beyond 
a solemn and most earnest denial of 

the chai^ in all its parts. He had no 
evidence to produce in his own favour 
— he could only appeal to his conduct 
ip general, in corrouoration of his in- 
nocence. But he conceived it to be 

but a duty to himself and to others, 
to show how muc^^use he had to 
suspect, nay, open^jiBi»'^*charge, his ac- 
cuser of evil intentions with regard to 
himself, and atrocious guilt towards 
his friends. He, therefore, having 
craved the indulgence of the court, 


related every particular of his ren- 
contres Ivith Tch— ky, both at Teflis 
and at Ehoshanloo, solemnly assert- 
ing that be was too confident of the 
identity of the person whom he had 
twice prevented from destroying the 
peace of a whole family, with his pre- 
sent accuser, to admit of the most dis- 
tant chance of a mistake. But when 
desired to bring forward the proof of 
all he had stated, as well as to furnish 
some mori conclusive evidence of the 
alleged identity, he was forced to con- 
fess tliat he possessed no proof beyond 
bis own confident assurance of the 
fact ; but submitted, that the facts he 
had stated were scarcely of a nature to 
admit of farther proof ; that although 
the old man’s daughter had assuredly 
been twice assaulted by the ruffian, 
she was on neither occasion in a con- 
dition to recognise his person ; and 
that not one of her family had been 
nigh her at the time, or had witncsml 
any part of the transaction — thus their 
evidence, could he have submitted it, 
would be of no value. The information 
he had thus laid against his accuser, in- 
stead of benefiting his cause, certainly 
appeared to liave done it an injury ; 
for the attempt of thus turning tlie 
tables against his opponent and supe- 
rior by a talc improbable in itself, and 
unsupported by any sort of proof, 
created an unfavourable fbcling to- 
wards him in the mind of his judges. 
His captain, indeed, with a steadiness 
of good-will which did him credit, and 
which called forth the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the unfortunate 
Starofsky, exerted himself to counte- 
nance and support him througliout 
the whole examination, and even went 
so far B8 to declare, that the evidence, 
however plausible, was insufficient to 
satisfy his mind of the prisoner’s guilt 
of a crime so totally inconsistent with 
his former good conduct and known 
loyalty. He even went so far as to 
differ in opinion from the court, con- 
cerning the degree of credit to be at- 
tached to the prisoner's communica- 
tions concerning Captain Tch — ky, 
and earnestly solicited some delay in 
the proceedings of the court, in order 
to give the prisoner time and opportu- 
nity for proving bis innocence, itnd 
truth of his story. But his bebliP^ 
lent efforts were in vain. The fcdiitg, 
and no doubt the conviction, of the 
other members of the court, were in 
direct opposition to the opinion of 
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Captain P— . It was also deemed 
expedient, at the commeneexnent of a 
campaign, to make a severe example 
in a matter of bo much consequence, 
in order to deter others from similar 
acts of treason. Accordingly, after a 

long and warm debate, the court found 
the prisoner guilty of the crime laid to 
his charge, and sentenced him to he 
executed on the following day, accord* 
ing to the forms of military justice. 

Poor Starofsky listened to^ this sen- 
tence with mingled emotions of asto- 
nishment and indignation. His feel* 
ings, as an honest soldier and faithful 
subject, were sorely outraged ; and 
although his native courage, and ha- 
bits of military submission, disposed 
him to look without terror upon his 
approaching fate, he could not reflect 
upon the signal injustice of which he 
was to be the victim, and upon all the 
hopes of happiness which were thus 
snatched from him, without poignant 
mortification and distress. 

In this condition, with his hands 
manacled like the vilest of criminals, 
he was taken to his prison, where, a 
sentry being stationed over him, he 
was left to las own meditations for the 

night— which was to be his last ; and 
it may easily be concluded that these 
were not of the most pleasing descrip- 
tion : for although the image of liis 
dear and lovely SUushau was still up- 
permost in his mind, the thought that 
lie would no more behold her filled 
his soul with the bitterest anguish ; 
— then would the recollection of his 
cruel enemy's successful machinations 
dart through his brain, and sting him 
almost to madness. Sleep could not 
visit him in such a frame of mind ; 
and during the early part of the night 
he lay ruminating on his approaching 

fate, disturbed only by theS monoto- 
nous tread and occasional challenge of 
the sentinel, as he traversed the allot- 
ted space in front of the prison door. 
This prison was uii old guard-house, 
built of wooden logs, in no very suffi- 
cient state of repair, situated on ope 
aide of the parade-ground, inffiill view 
of the barracks and officers' quarters, 
and not far from the edge of a small 

declivity which overlooked the village; 
a pathway, leading from the latter to 
ijSe cantonment, passed on one side, 
within a few yards of the building. 

It might have been about an hour 
before midnight, and after silence had 
for some time prevailed in the whole 


BtatioD, when the pviaoiiev heard the 
sentind challenge. An mswer wM 
given; one queatian produced, at it 
seemed, another; the surly tone ia 
which the first queries of the sentry, 
and his order to keep at a distance, 
had been given, was now exchanged 
for a more placid voice, and this soon 
relaxed into something like a smother- 
ed laugh. Other voices now joined in 
the conversation, among which, al- 
though they all spoke in an under-key, 
Staroffiky imagined he could recognise 
some not unfamiliar to his ear. As he 
continued to listen with new Interest 
to this dialogue, our soldier was start- 
led by another noise at the back of his 
prison, subdued, indeed, and low, but 
which sounded, as he thought, like the 
cautious and constrained efforts of some 
one working at the foundations of bis 
prison, and endeavoui^ng to shake its 
wall, without producing a noise loud 
enough' to attract notice. Whatever 
the object of such a proceeding m%ht 

be, Starofsky saw no good reason for 
interrupting it, by giving the alarm. 
It was improbable that the intention 
of those so employed could be inimi- 
cal to him. Condemned to die upon 
the morrow, what worse evil could his 
worst enemy propose to inflict ? any 
change in his condition must be for 
the better ; perhaps a lurking gleam 
of hope — that light, so ever ready to 
dawn upon and to beguile the human 
breast — even then arose in his secret 
lieart, and confirmed his resolution to 
wait the event in silence. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed in this 
way, when the noise suddenly ceased; 
in half a minute more, three distinct 
taps on the wall were given, as if to 
excite the prisoner's attention, and a 
voice, proceeding as it seemed from a 
chink in the wall, pronounced these 
words in a low clear tone, and in the 
Armenian tongue : — Prisoner 1 sleep 
not to-night — be cautious and vigi- 
lant, and two hours after midnight 
hope for aid.” All was then still ; even 
the voices of the sentry and his com- 
panions had ceased. At midnight the 
guard was relieved ; and the nevr sen- 
try, left alone, commenced his measu- 
red pace before the guard* house, hum- 
ming at the samq time one of his coun- 
try airs. Bukll^' was not long left to 
his solitary meditations. The samje 
voices which had accosted his pred^ 
cessor, now attracted his own notice* 
The challenge was given, the voices 
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replied, the sentry was pftfdfied, and 
the conversation recotniseiiced in the 
same marnier es it had done on the 
fdffmeroceasioQ ; laughinf^ and talking 
went on in front,-^and the same si- 
lent but earnest operations in rear of 
the guard-house. Nor was it long be« 
fore the efSbcts of that labour became 
apparent. A log forming the founda- 
tion of the wall, was seen by Stardf- 
dcy to move — a portion of the floor 
feu in, as if it had been undermined 
.-r-an arm appeared enlarging the aper- 
ture, until it became of size sufficient 
to admit the body of a man — a heud 
and' shoulders now ascended, scarcely 
^sibie in the gloom— “ Peter !” utter- 
ed the same low voice, which Starof- 
sky DOW recognised as that of Evnn- 
nes, the son of old Goorgeen — “ lieiay 
not, Peter ; your life is at stake— fol- 
low me through this hole, and you arc 
at liberty — ^be quick ! time is precious — 
a moment may ruin us all !" — ** Evan- 
nea! is it possible? — have you risk- 
ed your life ? — and for me “ Hush I 
—yea— no words, but follow me/ — 
Alas, 1 cannot, 1 am manacled ; be- 
sides, how esn I desert my colours— 
my regiment 1 Better to be shot — to 
be flogged to death than that !— I can- 
not go with you/*— “ Foolish man ! 
what would you do ? would you throw 
away your life and character to boot ? 
ITour enemy prevails for the season ; 
the star of your fate is clouded, but 
the cloud will disperse ; if you live, 
better days may come — if you die like 
a malefactor to-morrow, life, name, 
and every thing, are lost, without hope 
of recovery/—'^ Tiiatis true indeed,” 
said Peter ; " I would fain try, me- 
thinks, and trust to the future to clear 
my good name — but these shackles ! 
I am powerless.'* — Psba! never 
mind them— here, lie down thus— 
place yourself dose to this opening- 
aid me as much as you are able, and 
I warrant we get you through — so,'* 
—The head and shoulders of Evan- 
nes disappeared, and were replaced by 
those of Peter, who, emoarrassed 
though he was by his manacles, con- 
trived ioassume a position above the 
aperture favourable to the eflbrts of 
h^ fripiid; «nd the power&I arias of 
E-v ap| | M<» "^aeigtng- bold of his collar, 
puilrai bbb doTOV^pMtby main force. 

lltaggle waSl ievero,' and more 
fSan once, die suffbtbigs of Starofsky 
forced asmothered gsean Am his lips, 
while the other almost deqiaired of 
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dragging the fettered body of his friend 
through the untoward fpip. But life 
or death lay upon their efforts, and 
perseverance does wonders ; the earth 
by degrees gave way ; another log was 
partially di^laoed, and Evannes had 
the satisfaction at length to see the 
body of Starofsky, half suffocat«l in- 
deed, and sorely bruised, but without 
material iujury, beyond the walls of 
his prison. 

Now, for the love of God, exert 
yourself^ my friend, without delay/* 
whispered Evannes earnestly ; here, 
take a mouthful of this brandy ; it will 
give you strength.” The bewildered 
Starofsky mechanically complied ; the 
fresh air and the spirits together did 
wonders in reviving him. ** 1 can stand 
now, I think,” said he — ** ay, and run 
too." — Ah ! but there must be no 
running yet. Sec you the top of yon 
height there? We must gain that un- 
noticed, and place it between us and 
the range of sentries around the sta- 
tion— we should otherwise draw their 
Are, and most probably be instantly 
taken. Follow, and do as you see me 
do.” Laying himself at full length 
upon the ground, Kvannes now moved 
cautiously forward upon all fours, ta- 
king advantage of every inequality in 
the ground to cover himself from view, 
like a cat stealing upon its prey. Sta- 
rofsky attempted to do the same, but 
his manacled hands were sadly in his 
way. He grovelled on his breast — 
half raised, and then threw himself 
forward, but scarce made any way, 
and was almost in despair at his slow 
progress. ** I cannot get on this way,” 
whispered he ; ** 1 must get upon my 
feet .'* — ** No, DO !" replied Evannes 
earnestly, but in tones as low ; take 
courage— see, we have not tw'enty 
yards to go. Sec, throw your arms, 
manacles and all, over my back, and 
attend only to your feet— I will drag 
you along, only keep up your spirits 
and in this painful manner did they 
proceed slowly and with difficulty. 
Suddenly the voices before the priaon 
became silent, and the sentry's step 
was beard. The two friends lay flat 
ujm the ground, and held their breath. 
The sentry challenged— was answered 
—the clash of arms was hesrdU-^^ It 
is the officer of the night going his 
rounds,” whispered Starofsky; if 
he enters the cell, we are lost /'—but 
after a few words another faint dash 
was heard, and footsteps departing ; 
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after 'wliich the sentry resumed his 
accustomed pace. 

A minute or two of further exer- 
tion now brought Starofsky and his 
friend to the lip of the hollow which 
overlooked a part of the villagt^. Now 
follow as fast as you like/' said Evan- 
nes, rising, and rapidly, but noiseless- 
ly and wjth caution, descending by a 
path which wound downward to the 
river bank. Ijut he turned from the 
regular ford to which it led— Not 
here ; we cannot cross here/' continued 
Evannes ; " we should be seen by the 
sentries on the bank above— this way 
—follow me this way,” — and gliding 
behind an old enclosure, he made his 
way at the same swift pace along some 
brushwood on the bank, to a turn of 
the stream considerably farther down. 

This is the place,” observed^ Evan- 
nes; “ here we may cross without dan- 
ger, for no one dreams of looking af- 
ter this deep pool— the fords arc all 
watched. Trust to me — lean upon 
me — I will convey you safely across.” 
The pool was deep enough, in truth. 
At the first step Evannes was up to 
the breast; but he stood firm, and 
supported the fettered Starofsky, so 
tliat the plunge might not be heard. 
The bottom was rough with shelving 
rocks, so that it was difficult to pre- 
serve their footing ; and before they 
had made three steps, Evannes had 
to swim, supporting his embarrassed 
friend. At length, however, they reach- 
ed the fuKher shore, and scrambled up 
the bank. ** By the blessing of holy 
Saint Gregory/'said Evannes,*^ 1 hope 
we may call ourselves safe. The horses 
are close by, and we shall need them 
—feet alone would serve us but little 
stead now.” He led the way to a 
patch of copsewood at no great dis- 
tance, where they found a man hold- 
ing two horses, who seemed impatient- 
ly waiting their arrival. '' Oh, Evan- 
nes, is it you ? wc thought you must 
have failed, and were taken perhaps. 
Thank God, you are come ; my father 
was in an agony, and would stay here 
no longer ; he went to see what had 
happened — ^but hold, here he conics.” 
It was indeed old Goorgeen, who ar- 
rived in great agitation, and who, up- 
on seeing Starofsky, uttered a fervent 
tjaeulatioD of thankfulness, and fell 
upon his neck. ** Oh, my son, my 
son !” cried he, in hurried accents ; 
** thank Heaven and the Vii^gin, you 
are restored to us— but this is no time 
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for dela y — ^ uidk, quick— the hammer 
and pincerSf^-talce w these vilelettem, 
and let us be gone— tibey must soon be 
alarmed— let us be gone 1” Willing 
bands make abort work — Starofsky s 
manacles were speedily wrenched oft* 
at the expense of some small portion 
of cuticle; be was instantly mounted 
upon a horse, the old man got upon 
another, desired Peter to follow him 
close, and without any further expla- 
nation, off they set at speed towards 
the village, leaving the rest to follow 
as they 

Buried in the most secret crypt of 
old Guorgeen s habitation, which con- 
tained more accommodation beneath 
its roof, than its exterior gave reason 
to expect, Starofsky, stretched upon 
a bed of the Boftest felts, was mini- 
stered unto by aUtjl^e family of bis 
worthy host, and r^with least ten- 
derness by his gentle mistress, who 
had long since learned to conduct her- 
self towards him with the perfect fa- 
miliarity of a sister. It was here 
that he became acquainted with the 
circumstances by which his release 
had been ejected, 'll appeared that 
one of Goorgeen's sons, coming to Kar 
Ecclissia on business, had beard by 
chance of Starofsky's arrest. The 
young man lost no time in acquaint- 
ing bis father with the circumstance, 
who on his part much alarmed, had 
immediately hastened with two others 
of his family to the station, in order 
to render such assistance to bis friend 
as might lie in his power. liis horror 
may be imagined when he learned that 
Starofsky had not only been arrested, 
but tried and condemned to death,— 
and then lay fettered and imprisoned 
until the following clay, when the 
cxecutipsi .was intended to take place 
with au Sue military form. 

But Goorgeen, although amazed and 
shocked, did not abandon the hope of 
asasting his friend. Having ascer- 
tained that no hopes of pardon remain- 
ed, bis next object was to discover the 
lace of bis confinement, after which 
e held a consultation with his sons 
and one sure friend in the village, and 
with their assiatance eontrived the bold 
scheme which ww to liberate the man 
who had tmoo imved his own child. 
Perfectly 8eqliaSn||P with the fondness 
of the Hussian sowiers for good bran- 
dy, a liquor which the ArmenlbBS 

bxve the art of making in perfection^ 
be dispatched one of hts sons along 
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with A nephew of hu friend to div^Rt 
the sentry *« attentioii ^ta his charge 
—to enter into eonversation^ and, by 
plying him with abundance of this 
favourite cordial, to eonfuae hla inteU 
lecta, 80 that he should not discover 
the operations carried on in rear of the 
guard-house for liberatii% his prison* 
er. But as it was not to be expected 
that these operations could be com- 
pleted within the term of any one sen- 
try's watchj it was agreed that the two 
young men should withdraw before 
the relief took place, and return again 
to play the same game with the succeed- 
ing sentinel. The result of these opc- 
rationB has been seen ; and to those 
who have witnessed the negligence too 
common among the Russian guards, 
their success will not appear surpri- 

slng. 

With regard j^ana for the future, 
the family were aa much at a loss what 
to propose, as Starofsky himself. To 
evade the vigilance of the Russian niU 

litary authorities^ in a country entirely 
under their sway, and pervaded in ail 

appeared a hop^ss proposal ; nor did 
a temporary into either the 

Turkish or the Persian territories af- 
ford a much better chance of personal 
safety, even if our soldier could have 
consented to a measure which would 
give a better colour to the false accu- 
sations under which he at the moment 
suffered— for still he cherished a hope 
that his innocence might yet be esta- 
blished, and that, through the favour 
of his friendly captain, he might reco- 
ver his good name and position among 
his countrymen ; nor would he sacrifice 
this hope to any dubious prospect of 
personal safety. Nothing, therefore, 
was dedded on at the lKq|^.exeept 
that he should remain was 

in strict concealment, untH pursuit 
should be past, and afterwards act aS 
circumstances might indicate. 

His confinement was not, however, 
destined to be of long continuance, 
liie day elapsed without an event of 
consequence ; and in the evening, seve- 
ral of the family assembled in Starof- 
sky 's hiding-place, to while away the 
heavy, anxious hours. One by one 
they had dropped Off apd retired to 
thek aeveral dormlilkisa^ Iteving with 
hdite Evannes alone ; and they two were 
Hldhg over the pa«t, and trying to 
pint the fliture m brighter hues than 
were warranted by the doudy aspect 
4 
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of the present, when a distant sound 
fixed at once the att^tion of both-^ 
low, continued, rumbling noise, steal* 
ing g^ually upon the msad repose of 
midnight, and increasing every mo- 
ment ui loudness — then came a faint 
shout— then the yell and bark of dogs. 

Good God, what can that be ex* 
claimed Evannea. It is the tram* 
pling of horse," cried Starofsky ; it 
IB the Couacka come to seek for me." 
** Hush, be still — remain quiet where 
ou are, Peter,— they'll never find you 
ere if you are but prudent ; — 1*11 go 
and hear what they are about, and re- 
turn soon to tell you." 

But the shr^ks and the tumult 
which now swelled upon the air, con- 
vinced Starofsky that tliere was some- 
thing on foot more serious than the 
arrival and search of lialf-a-dozen Cos- 
sacks— nor was he mistaken. Evannes 
burst into the cell — The Persians ! 
Oh God, Starofsky, it is the Persians ! 
they kre upon us ! murdering and sei- 
zing on all they can lay hold of ! — My 
mother and sister must be concealed 
here — God grant the place escape their 
diabolical search.'* Again he rushed 
out, — but returned in a moment, thrust 
in his mother and Shushan, exclaim- 
ed, Stay with them, protect tliem, 
Peter !*' — closed and made fast the 
door, and rushed from the place. 

Starofsky, who, on comprehending 
the first startling intelligence of the 
Persian attack, was about to follow 
Evannes from his hiding-place, pau- 
sed when he saw the females thus com- 
mitted to bis protection. 11c caught 
the trembling Shusban to his arms, 
caressed and soothed her ; spoke such 
words of hope and comfort as he could 
to licr mother ; and when, as the shout 
and the rattle of fire-arms, and the 
gallop of horse, approached and rag^ 
around the place, all hope seemed lost, 
he threw his arms around them both, 
and swore to shed hia last drop of 
blood in their defence. Oh, t( ig 
dreadful— dreadful !’* gasped the mo- 
ther, in smothered accents ; and my 
l>oor husband, he will be murder^. 
But, great God ! what is this ?** ex- 
claimed she, pointing to some bright 
Hues of light which showed themselves 
through the chinks of the roof and 
walls— the house is on fiiieJ--^e 
shall be burned I"— and Starofsky with 
horror, and almost with despair, be- 
held the flashes, and felt the first suf- 
focating fumes of the smoke, curling 
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through tlie cell. Without reply he 
rushed to the door^ tore open bolts and 
bars, and catching up Shushan in his 
arms, bore her tlirough flames, and 
smoke, and crackling timber, to an open 
space before the door. “ Oh God! my 
mother— save Jier— oh, save her, or I 
will also perish !’* exclaimed the be- 
wildered girl ; and Starofsky, scarce 
casting a look upon the wild figures 
that flitted about among the circling va- 
pour, dashed back once more through 
the flames, and succeeded in reaching 
the almost senseless mother of his inis- 
trt fifi. But his retreat became now more 
painful and uncertain ; his eyes, blinded 
by the smoke, scarcely served to guide 
his steps, and the roof, partly fallen 
and burning, had filled the place with 
flnmen, and dust, and rubbish, so that 

more than once he stumbled and near- 
ly fell with his burden among the 
scorching ruins. But a stout arm 
and ardent heart bore him through it 
all ,• he persevered, and at length 

burst into the open air, where, stag- 
gering forward a pace or two, his 
senses reeled, and he fell with her 
whom he had saved upon the earth. 

His consciousness, however, did not 

quite desert him. The cool fresh air 
relieved his breast of its suffocating 
constriction, and he opened his eyes. 
But what a scene met their first 
hurried glance ! Flanie.s everywhere 
bursting to the sky— wild mounted 
figures galloping furiously here and 
there, like demons in their iKitive hell 
— men and women shrieking, flying, 
and falling under the fierce blows of 
ibeir pursuers. Within a few paces 
lay the headless trunk of a slaughter- 
ed villager, and the black caps and 
bright scimitars of those who hover- 
ed around accounted for the deed; 
the head had gone, with many others, 
to represent that of a llussian, to the 
Shah, upon the next announcement of 
a victory over his northern enemies. — 
“ Shushan ! Great God ! Shushan ! 
Where is she ?” exclaimed Starofsky ; 
and, turning round, he caught the 
fluttering of her white garments, as 
she was borne off by two Persian sol- 
diers, adding her ineffectual shrieks to 
the hundreds that echoed around her. 
Heedless of ever}^ thing but the hor- 
rible fate of his mistress, Starofsky, 
seizing u fragment of burning timber. 
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rushed after the retiring group, calling 
upon them franticly to stop— to aban- 
don their prize. The men did stop, 
and looked around them, and our 
soldier prepared for a fierce encounter ; 
when, at that very moment, a party of 
horsemen, headed by two who bore 
the look and the dress of chiefs, rode 
up to the i“pot, and ordered the soldiers 
to deliver up their captive. This is 
niy share of the spoil," exclaimed one 
of the chiefs; “ 1 claim this female 
as iny own." — She is yours,* replied 
the other; “ you have dtservtd htr 
w'cll.*' Starofsky turned towards the 
first speaker, preparing to dispute his 
claim ; but what was his amazement 
and indignation, when, in spite of all 
di'^'guisc of dress and equipment, he 
recognised, in this leader ot a Persian 

marauding party, ^ implacable and 
successful enemy, the young Tch— ky ! 

Infernal, traitorous villain !’* ex- 
claimed he, as he flew tow^ards him, 
brandishing his uncouth club, and 

aiming at him a furious blow. Sharp- 
ly curbing back bis horse, till its 
haunches almost toutdied the ground, 
Tch— ky avoided the force of the wea- 

S on, which, however, grazing and 
ceply cutting his left cheek, descend- 
ed with numbing force upon his thigh. 
“ Curses upon thee !— thou again, Sia- 
rofsky !" muttered he through his set 
teeth, as he drew a pistol from his 
saddle-bow— “ but my time has come 
at kst-and behold thy mistress in 
my power, fellow, before 1 send thee 
to hell !" He cocked and levelled the 
deadly weapon at Starofsky *s head ; 
but ilie Persian officer, with a rapid 
movement, struck up his arm, and the 
ball whizzed harmlessly in the air.— 
« Hold! hold! fritnd," said he; “ with 
this min, “you have no businesss. Toucli 
not the SliaVs prisoners. You have 
got your own share of this night s 
spoil— BO be content. I have orders to 
send every Kussian taken alive to 
Tabretz, where the prince wants To- 
pechecs*^ and artizins. Rest satis- 
fied this fellow will never trouble you 
more.” The struggles and inlrcalics 
of Starofsky were alike in vain. He 
was seized, pinioned, and dragged from 
the village, whilst his shrieking mis- 
tress was borne off in anothtr direc- 
tion. - , , , . 

Wounded, beaten, and scorched in 
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an hundred placcB, our luckless sol- 
dier, witli his arms titd behind him, 
ivas driven onwards at a horseman's 
rein, who urged his beast rapidly up 
tlie valley, in company with the greater 
part of the assailants, now in full re- 
treat, laden with spoil and prisoners, 
and driving before them a quantity of 
sheep and cattle. The village itself 
was reduced to a heap of smoking ruins. 
IVIore than once did the unfortunate 
Starofsky, heart-broken and despair- 
ing, throwing himself down n])on the 
pathway, refuse to move a step fur- 
ther, ami call upon his tormentors to 
put an end to his sufUriiig ; and as oft- 
en did the blows of clubs, the goading 
of spt ars, and forcible tugiriiig at the 
ropes which bound him, oblige him to 
rise and lesuino his painful inarch, 
while the torturing thought of his 
mi- tress in the power of that ruffian, 
added p(»ignaricy to his misery. Of 
her, or of her ^avi^h(r, he saw no more. 
Although more than one fernule cap- 
tive WHS borne past, lie could not dis- 
tinguish her whom his eyes were 
strained to discover. 

In spile of the effort. s of the retreat- 
ing l*fci stalls, their progrt,s«<, us they 

approachetl the mountains which ?e- 
parattd the valley from the Persian 
frontier, heram^* slow and perplexed, 
by tlie iio'si'c as <1 r^mf\s‘ion of men 
and jamu.ed t- geilnr isi the 

narrow, an<l snneiiii'.LS danseroiss 
path ; and now and f]ieii,a lullork or 
cow was jostled over t!ie decli- 

vity, or a iitrd or n floik, eontonmhd 
by the uproar, the shouting of men, 
and the barking of docs, tvould turn, 
and run madly down the ])recipia\ 
Jivtry s't^p inert iisfd the confusion ; 
ami. Ion.: before tiny reached the 
gorge of the pa s, a grey hghi in the 
eist announced the approach of tnorn- 
i ig. ^\t this time, as the advance of 
the maraudiTs, who, to the miinher of 
tvvflvc or fifteen, j recedt d ilie more 
tumultuous throng, liad rounded a 
projecting cliff, and were entering a 
rough patch of scattered brushwood, 
they were saluted by a loud Fhout 
from a rough voice, and a single Iiorsc- 
raan, followed at a little distance by 
two others, advanced from the thicket. 
I'he appeal was speedily repeated, and 
the Persians now knew it to be the 
challenge of a Hussian picquet, and 

t>tarted in alarm at the rencounter; 
hut observing the small number of 
which it appeared to consist, their own 
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courage returned, and replying with 
a scornful shout, tht 7 dashed forward 
to annihilate their opponents. 

The three Cossacks fired their pis- 
tols and retired, but only to the edge 
of the brushwood cover, above which 

the assailants could presently discern 
some twenty or thirty long spears and 
caps hastening to join ihcir compa- 
nions; and the desultory assault of the 
Persians was met by a far uior,e se- 
rious and determined charge on the 
part of the Cossacks, which quickly 
made the former re tire in groat confu- 
sion, leaving five or six of their num- 
ber transfixed with the spears, or 
])ierced by the bullets of the Rus.sians. 
The precipitate retreat of the Persian 
advance upon the already disordered 
Inal'S in its ro.ar, completod the utter 

confusion of the marauders. Ignorant 
of the real cause of the alarm, they 
could iina^iine nothing less than a gc- 
lieral attack of the ]tu:^siuTis ; and tlie 
panic, iiK’jia&cd by the tnmnjihdi.t 

shouts of the Cossacks in fronr, be- 
came universal and uncontrollahh*. 
Ti.e Persians look to fiigb.t in all di- 
n ctions ; some chiit»bcring np the hill 
side, otluTs dashing downwards into 
the valley btlow ; all throwing down 
their loarls of booty, and abandoning 
the j ri.soners to thtir own disciedoii. 
The catti *, no lonjn r under re.tr/iint, 
g;iik)[)cd i. ere and there, most of them 
taking the road hoM ; so that, 
in a fe*v ininut s. thr Co-sucks, after 
laying about t'.iin with swoid and 
spear as long as there was any one on 
whom to deal their blows, reniaired 
masters of the field, and such of the 
prisoners as had not likewise tscape l. 

Among tho hitter was Starof^ky, 
who, stunned and bewildered by ull 
that had passed, and having hisliauds 
bnuttd I'lcliind him, never though.t of 
flight. The Cossneks, who at first were 
delighted at having rescued a comrade 
from the durance to v^hich he had 

been destined, shouted s^till louder for 
joy, when they recognised in the pri- 
soner the villain who, as it was under- 
stood, Ind betrayed tlie village to the 
Persians, and be was triumphantly 

carried to their commanding officer. 
To the taunts and upb’^aidi!^gB of the 
latter, Starofsky rtqdicd but little. I 
am innocent," said be. I was de- 
livered, by little less than a miracle, 

from the late which awaited me ; and 

who is iherr, that, coiiden-ned ii|ion 
false witness as 1 was, would have re« 
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mained in his cell to undergo an un« 
worthy death, when the means of es- 
cape were in his power? Hut I entreat 
you, tell tnc — have all the prisoners 
n recovered ? — have you tjten Cap- 
tain Tch— ky ? is he taken ? and 
how came you to be so opportunely in 
this place to-nipht?” — " Is the fellow 
iiuid, or drunk ?” returned the Cossack 
commander ; — what, in the devil's 
name, is he prating about Captain 
Tch — ky ? what has he to do in thi% 
business? — but, scoundrel! it is no 
thanks to you that wo are here, nor 
will you have much cause to rejoice 
at it;— bring him along, comrades— 
bring him along.” So, directing a part 
of the rescued pririoners to assist some 
of tluirown rninibtT in ucciiring the 
booty and cattle, the party pushed for- 
ward to Kar Tcclissia, where they ar- 
rived about noon. 

SJaroffeky, sick, wounded, and wea- 
ry, was ar nnco ooiiveye<l to a prison of 
sufficii lit security, until the prepara- 
tions for a stiict tiiquiry into the events 
of tin* i»rceeding night should have 
l'i‘cn made, when, hefort* carrying into 
execution the sentence under which the 

prisoner still stood condemned, it was 
th'cmrd expedient to examine him far- 
ther. Before being convoyed to his cell, 
Stiirofbky j)rovaiie<l upon an ohl com- 
rade, in whom he could confide, to car- 
ry to his commiinding officer and pa- 
tron, Captain P , his liumhle but 

earnest request for a few minutes' iii- 
t< rview^, iijjon the plea of having infor- 
mation t)f consequence to communicate. 
It was late in the evening before Cap- 
tain P , who appeared to be tx- 

trerncly oeciipiid, could comply with 
the prisoner'h request; he reinaiucd 
with him near an hour, audit was re- 
marked that, as he quitted the prison, 
his couiiteiiauce was much agitated ; 
Unit on reMirning to his quarters, fcvc- 
ral Cossaf'k.s WL-re dispatched in diflc- 
rent directions, and that in the morn- 
ing the C'aptain himielf took horse and 
quitted the station. 

During the whole of the following 
day, onr soldier awaited the moment 
which should bear him to his final ex- 
amination, or to death, with an anxie- 
ty inseparable from his painful situa- 
tion ; but hour after hour passed on 
without a Fumnioiis, nor was a single 
footstep heard near his cell, except 
the measured tread of the sentinel, as 
he pjssed and repassed the door. To- 
wards evening, the sound of drum and 
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trumpet, and military music, announ* 
ced some event of more than ordinary 
importance, and even in his dungeon, 
Starofsky couhl distinguish the bustle 
which it occasioned. It had no rela- 
tion to him, however, for the murmur 
subsided by degrees, and the prisoner 
was left to another anxious night, ig- 
norant not only of his future fate, but 
of the cause which had protracted it 
to another day. 

The morrow was destined to termi- 
nate this uncertainty. The unusual 
bustle and military music again an- 
nounced some extraordinary move- 
ment, and when, at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, a guard conveyed Starofsky 
to the hall of military justice, he re- 
marked til at a larger number of troops 
than customary were on duty, and 
that a greater crowd of officers, in their 
gay uniforms, thronged the quarters of 
the commandant of the station. The 
cause of this increased parade .^oon be- 
came known to him. General 11 f, 

an officer of high rank, proceeding 
from Teflis to acaume a considerable 
ccniimand in the approaching cam- 
paign, who had been expected for some 
days, had arrived at the station on the 
preceding evening ; and ns the events 
connected with Starofsky's condemna- 
tion, esc«pc, and re- capture, had exci- 
ted con ''idcr able interest, it had been 
resolved to defer the final examination 
of the prisoner until it could be con- 
ducted in the presence of that distin- 
guished officer. Accordingly, when 
Starofsky entered the hall, he observed 
the general occupying the principal 
seat among his judges. It was a so- 
lemn and impressive scene. A more 
than rommoii degree of interest con- 
tracted every brow ; and every eye was 
bent with earnest scrutiny upon the 
prisoner, as he entered, heavily fetter- 
ed, in his undress uniform, all soiled, 
arnl torn, and scorched, by the efiects 
of his various adventures. 

The first step taken by the court 
was to order a recapitulation of the 
substance of the prisoner's previous 
trial and condemnation. It %vas then 
Fet forth, that while tlius under sen- 
tence of military law, he had broken 
from his prison, fled from justice, and 
WAS retaken by a Co?3ick detachment, 
under circumstances detailed at large 
by the commander of that detachment ; 
and he was then called upon to de- 
clare by what means he had escaped 
from confinement ; who were aidinir 
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and abetting in this escape ; and how 
he came to he in the situation in which 
the detachment bad found him ? 

Starofsky cast an anxious glance 
around — his eye sought for his only 

friend^ Captain F ; but it found 

him not, and the heart of the prisoner 
sank. By a powerful effort, howeyer, 
be rallied his spirits, and, confiding in 
his innocence alone, he addressed him- 
self to tell his own story, from first to 
last, in truth and sincerity. In reply 
to the first part of the interrogatory 
put by the court, he declared that, al- 
though doubtless he bad received as- 
sistance in effecting his esdipe, he could 
not, and would not, declare who had 
yielded it. “ rrisoncr/* observed one 
of the members, “ beware — remem- 
ber you already lie under sentence of 
death— but it is to die the death of a 
soldier ; — it remains with the court to 
change the manner of that death — and 
not only additional sufferings, but in- 
creased di gradation, may await you, 
in case of obstinacy or contempt/ — 

Far be contempt or obstinacy from 
me, your excellency,” replied Starof- 
sky ; ** but I will appeal to the can- 
dour of the court, whether it would 
add to my credit as a man, or my ho« 
nour as a soldier, were 1 to betray the 
friend who risked his life to save 
mine ? Thus much I may and will 

declare, that no one belonging to this 
station rendered me the snialKst as- 
sistance, or knew of the intended re- 
scue. Nay, I swear, that I kiii w not 
of it myself^ until called upon to choose 
between liberty and life, or death and 
disgrace. Who, your excellencies, 
would have hcsitate<l? Innocent of 
the charges under which I lay con- 
demned, if 1 died, 1 died as a crimi- 
nal. With lengthened life came the 
hope of one day proving that inno- 
cence ; and though 1 did not dread to 
meet a soldier’s fate, 1 could not resist 
seizing on the chance wliich thus of- 
fered itself of proving that 1 had not 
merited the death awarded to me. 
And shall I betray those whose zeal 
and kindness proc\ircd me such a 
chance?— No! You may add a few 
hours of torture to a weary life, or 
throw a little additional ignominy on 
a name that will soon be forgotten for 
ever ; but 1 never was a traitor to my 

country, nor will I be so to my 
friend.^* 

In the murmur which arose in court 
as the prisoner concluded these words. 
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an attentive ear might have caught 
llie suppressed tones of admiration ; 
nor could the observant eye have fail- 
ed to trace, even in the generally colm 
unbending faces of the members, de- 
cided indications of the tribute which 
they paid internally to the manly 
bearing of the condemned criminal 
before them. A short discussion now 
took [dace, which terminated in a re- 
solution to permit the prisoner to pro- 
ceed with his narrative. In doing 
this, JStarofsky begged [)erniission to 
remind the court of certain circum- 
stances which he had stated in his 
former defence, and particularly of 
the charges he had found it necessary 
to prefer against Captain Tch — ky. 
The court stopped him at that point, 
^cautioning him to confine his commu- 
nications to matters which might con- 
cern himself. But upon Slarofsky 
declaring, that much of what he had 
to tell reJuted to this very ofHeer, he 
was permitted to proceed ; and accord- 
ingly entered into a full detail of 
every circumstance that had cccurrcd, 
from the time of his reaching the vil- 
lage of Khoshanloo, to the inomeiiL of 

his re-capturc by the detachment of 
Cossacks. 

The court listened to every particu- 
lar of this narrative with unvaiying 
interest — sometimes with evident and 
powerful emotion. Wiieii Starofsky 
described the appearance of Captain 
Tch — ky as one of the leaders of 
the Persian marauders, the f eiisatiou 
created among the intinbers was very 
great, and some countenances express- 
ed indignation, others inertly aina/.o- 
ment, while others again looked upon 
each other wiih an air of iiitclligcTiee 
which did not escape the notice of the 
narrator. They examined him very 
strictly upon certain parts of his rela- 
tion, and questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned him ill particular regarding 
every point whicli tended to criminate 
Tch— ky, The.^ substance of his 
statement, with questions put to 
him, and his replies, were then read 
out to him, and he was required to 

declaie whether he agreed to every 
part of it. 

Starofsky was now called upon to 
produce such proof or evidence as he 
might have of the extraordinary and 
even improbable facta he had stated. 
In reply, he shewed the court bis fet- 
tered hands, and demanded, how a 
wretched prisoner, restrained from all 
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communication beyond his dungeon 
walls, Eliould collect and arrange his 
proof of facts which had occurred in 
the heat of conflict? — nay, how, in 
such circumstances, was he to prepare 
a defence even in the most ordinary 
case But/' continued he, “ I am 
not without evidence. I have a wit- 
ness, and that in the person of Cap- 
tain Tch — ky himself. The blow 
which I aimed at him as a Persian 
officer— as the foul ravisiier of an in- 
nocent female, altliough it failed of its 
object, did not entirely miss its mark. 
The club with which 1 dealt it, grazed 
und woundid his left check j I saw 
the blood flow— nor can the scar be 
yet healed ; — yes, he bears the mark 
my arm has impressed ; and if ye pro- 
fess to seek for truth, and to deal jus- 
tice between man and man, let that 
man be sent for and confronted with 
him he has falsely accused of a crime 
which he has himself committed.” 

“ V<jur demand is just,” answered 
the president, and it shall be com- 
]»lied v.’itli ; but, prisoner, remember, 
that oven should the guilt of Captain 
'JVh — ky he clearly established, it can- 
not affect jour own position. It may, 
indeed, afleet the credit of that officer 
as your amiser, but the proof of your 
crime rests upon evidence which can- 
not he affected by his character, jind 
has not as yet been impugned in any 
shape or degree ; you stand charged, 
upon ch ar evidence, of having held 
treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy— his letters have been found 
in your possession, and for this you 
have been condemned to die— think, 
tliercforc, upon your own situation ; 
if you have aught to adduce in your 
own favour, or calculated to disprove 
these foots, the court permits you to 
declare it now— seize this your last 
opportunity, or the law must take its 
course.” — “ Alas!” replied the pri- 
soner, “ vrhat more can I have to say ? 

I positively, and upon oath, deny ha- 
ving ever held such correspondence ; 
the letters prod ucca against me I ne- 
ver saw, never heard of, till so pro- 
duced — 1 cannot even read them ; 
they doubtless procied from the ma- 
chinations of that enemy who 
sought my ruin wdth such indefatiga- 
ble ]>crscverance. I have no more to 
add. jNIy only friend and patron — 
he on whose benevolent exertions 1 
liad grounded all my hopes — ^is not 
here to aid me. I submit to my fate ; 
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but I shall die more at ease, if my 
cruel destroyer shall have been un« 
masked by my efforts, and prevented 
fVom any longer persecuting tlioae 
whom he has marked for his prey." 

A movement at the entrance of the 
hall now attracted attention ; and the 
name of Captain Tch— ky was an- 
nounced os appearing to the summons 
of the court. On him, accordingly, 
was every eye now turned. He was 
dressed in uniform, but wore a mili- 
tary cloak, which shrouded all his 
person, and his head was enveloped 
ill a shawl. He came forward as if 
suflering from pain, and apologised 
for his unusual costume upon the 
plea of illness. The court immediate- 
ly commenced their interrogations. To 
their question of, whether he had been 

at his post at upon the night in 

question, he replied, that he had lieen 
there for the greater portion of that 
night, but, towards the latter part of 
it, had deemed it expedient to accom- 
pany a small party of his men upon a 
reconnoitring expedition. Of how 
many had this reconnoitring party 
consisted ? Of four btsidcs himself. 
It was singular that he should have 
thought of quitting his post at all 
wi t hou t or d ers ? — i n wli a t d i rcc tion had 
thic expedition proceeded? He rocn« 
tioned the direction. At what time 
had they returned ? I'he hour was 
stated. Captain Tch — ky appears at 
present to be in pain ? He had been 
far from well. Had the Captain re- 
ceived any bodily injury ? He had 
been bruised by a fall from his horse. 
When? Upon the reconnoitring ex- 
pedition in question. Would the 
Captain please to uncover his face ? 
He did so, but the left cheek was 
swelled and bandaged. 

The members of the court-martial 
now held a short consultation toge- 
ther, at the termination of which Cap- 
tain Tch — ky was ordered to retire 

for the present, and the president then 
addressed the prisoner:—^' Peter Stn- 
rofsky, the court have listened to your 
deposition, and liave given you every 
possible opportunity in their pow’er for 
proving your innocence of the charge 
against you ; but although they ad- 
mit, that there may be particulars in 
your case, which, under circumstances 
less strongly against you, might have 
weight in your favour, these cannot af- 
fect the positive evidence under which 
your sentence was pronounced. There 
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is, fljerefore, no change in yocir con* 
<Iition — you must prepare for death— 
Gu<irfl, remove the prisoner/' The 
previous exeitement of awakened hope 
renrlt ied this unexpected confirmation 
of his sentence doubly painful to the 
unhappy Starofsky ; he gazed wildly 
upwards for a moment — ‘‘ Oh, God ! 
thy will be done !” exclaimed he 
then turning to the j>uurd — 1 am 
ready/* he said— “ lead on." 

But the business of the court was 
no| yet at an end. At the entrance of 
the hall of justice Starofsky was en- 
countered by liis friend, Captain P— , 
covered with dust, and just alh^lited 
from a wearied horse. He rapidly 
enquired what had passed— requested 
the guard to halt for a few moments^ 
as the presence of their prisoner might 
even yet be required — and hurried into 
court. A few miuuteh' conversation 
with the president produced a recall 
of the prisoner — a fresh interest re- 
animated the faces of the members, 
and the business was resumed. 

The presence of Captain Tch— ky 
was once more rcquiied in court, and 

Captain P now formidly charged 

him with having quitted Iiis post 

at j to join u party of Pevhian 

troops under an officer of the Sirdar 
of Erivan; with having traitorously 
led these to pilbgc and burn tlie vil- 
lage of Klioslianloo upon tlie nigbt of 
— ; and, niorfovcr, with havint; in- 
sidiously and treacherously sought to 
procure the condemnation and execu- 
tion of PtUr StarofOty, a so.Mkt in 
the regiment of ■, by a false accu- 

sation, supported by (urged evidence 
of his having tr iitonjiisly corresponded 
with the enemies of his country, and 
having committed th<' very crimes of 
which the said Captain Tch — ky was 
now rightfully accused. 

Theglooin y coun lenan ce of Tch — k y 
jrrew dark as he listened to this terri- 
ble impeachment, andi his lips were 
pale as .ishes, while, in fierce indig- 
nant terms, he hurled tlie reproachful 
charge back in bis accustT s throat, 
and defiid him to prove one word of 
the poisonous slander. But when he 
saw the fir«:t witness tb:i» was produ- 
ced by his accuser, bis countenance 
fell at once, and bis disorder was dis- 
tinctly visible to the whole court. It 
was a man, whose pale cheek and fee- 
ble po less than the bloody 

bandliig^^|i|K)n bis head and arm, 
annoni^ fim to be su&riag under 
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severe and recent wounds. He stated 
himself to be a native of Kahetia, and 
for many years a follower of the young 
Tch— ky, to whose licentious awl vi- 
cious courses he had long ministered. 
The sum of his evidence was as fol- 
lows: — That lie was one of the meu 
whohad accompanied CaptainTch — ky 
upon the night in question, in the ex- 
peilition which he cho&c to term a re- 
connoitring party, but of which the 
real destination was to join the ad- 
vanced troops of the Sirdar of Erivan, 
statiorud at Aberaun, in an attack 
upon the village of Khoshatdoo, ac- 
cording to a project concerud with 
the commanding officer of that post ; 
his chief object being to gain jiosses- 
sion of a young woman, the daughter 
of an ehliT in that vill.ige, whom he 
had long pursued, and more than nnee 
attempted to carry off by force. That 
having met the Persian lorce at a point 
agreed upon, they had succeeded in 
surprising the village, and had put to 
death many of the inliahilants ; but 

had searched in vain for the young 
woman who had been the innocent 
cause of the mischief, until at last they 
saw her carried by a young man from 
beneath the ruins of k burning bouse, 
when bhe was instantly seized upon 
by the witnC'S and anoiln r attendant 
of his master. The jirisnncr, IVtcr 
Sr«rofsky,w!is, he admiiud, the ynuug 
inuti who had rcK'iic 1 ilu* girl tnun 
the flames — the witness had occasion 
to know and rocogni-e him from other 
circumstaijc* s 'ihat afur ohtdning 
posse.'sion of tlu' girl, and of much 
other booty, Tcli — ky Inid scjairaicd 
himself from the I'crsian troops, and 
retired in another direeiion, in rr<lcr 
to regain Ivk post be fore morning, but 
halted not far from the niiiurd village, 
on purpose lo .arrange the division and 
disposition of the spoil, among which 
were one or two other female cnprivei':. 
That while thus employed, an old in -n 
with his .son had joiiteil thnn, and ctir- 

nestly besoughi tln ra to restore his 
daughter, one oftTie females they had 
taken, offering at the same time a con- 
siderable sum as her ransom. That 
Tch — ky liad desired the old man to 

bring the money, and he shouhlhaveliis 
daughter ; upon which he had iuLtanU 
ly departed, promising to return im- 
mediately. That, in tho meantime, a 
difference and borne sharp altercation 
had taken ])lace betwetn witness and 
his master, respecting some rich f urs 
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and one of the female capfivea, whom 
witiiesA had set his heart upon. In the 
meantime^ that the old man had 
returned, producing twenty ducata, 
which his master had instantly seized, 
and laughing at him, told him ihat his 
daufrhter would be only t'»o well off* — 
that he was an old fool, hid him go 
about his business, and he thankful 
lu! was pcnrjittid to do so with his 
head iipun his bhouldcrsr Tliat fur- 
ther disputes had taken phice about 

the division of this new plunder, which 
Tch — ky swore was all his own ; that 
witiic'^s, in the heat of passion, had 
uttered some threats, which his mas- 
ter bearing, he had endeavoured to 
pacify witness by fair promises, which 
restored peace for the moment. But 
tliat very soon after, as they were pro- 
c( edino: Iminewards, his master, having 
ordired the rest of the party to pusli 
smartly forward to their place of ren- 
dezvous near the post, had lingered 
behind with witness, and sudiienly 
taking his opportunity, had rlrawn a 

pifitol and shot at witness from be- 
hind ; tliat witness, being severely 
w’ouiKled, had instantly fallen, tipoii 
w’hich bis uiii^ter, giving him a furtlur 
rut with lii*, sword, had ridden on, 
leaving him, as he thought, ch ad upon 
the spot. 'J'hat the old rnrai and his 
son, in their despair, still following 
I'uir retreating course, had discovered 
hun in this numerable ]>ligiit, and, 
moved by his groaiH, had raised him 
up and aNsisted him ; upon which he 
ileclared to them, that if they would 
but carry hi<ii to the next village, 
where he might receive shelter and 
protection, he would give them such 
iijforniaiioii as wouhl enable tliein to 
recover theii lost daughter. That the 
old man atid his &;iii had in conse- 
quence takt n the gr« atest care of him, 

until Captain P , in the course of 

his enquiries, had iliscovrrcd and had 
him curried to Kar Ecclissia. 

The foregoing evidence was conclu- 
sive enough agaipst Tch — ky ; but the 
part of this mui/s testimony most im- 
portant to Starofsky, was his declara- 
tion, that the treasonable cornspond- 
ence of which the court had found 
our soldier guilty, was entirely a aeries 
of forgetl docuraents,prepa!ed through 
the witness's own agoiicy at the instance 
of Tch — ^Jcy, and disposecl so artfully, 
and under euch suspicious circum- 
stances, as to leave no room for reason* 
able doubt of the prisoner having in re- 


ality been in communication with the 
enemy. He confirmed too the testimony 
of Starofsky, by declaring that he had 
himself assisted his master in both hia 
attempts to carry Shushan off, at Tef- 
lis and at KhoKhaiiloo, which failed 
through the young B.iidicr*8 courage* 
ouB resistance ; and that, on the latter 
occasion, he had seen and marked his 
person so well, that he had no difficul- 
ty in rccognibing hiin afterwards. 

It is unnecessary to extend the ac- 
count of this trial, already perliaps too 
tedious, by detailing the efforts which 
Tch — ky made to discredit or explain 
away the testimony of this witness ; 
lie was effectually silenced by the con- 
curring declarations of old Goorgeen 
and bis son Evannes, whom Starofsky 
had believed to have fallen under the 
Persian scimitars, but who, to his 
great delight, now came forward to 
confound his inalicinus accuser. But 
what was his further transport, when, 

at a signal from Captain P , a veiled 

IV'in.ile was introducifl, who.se voice 
proclaimed her to be his own lovely 
Shushan, released from the power of 
her villainous perse cutor, and safe in 
honour as jn i-evHon ! Scarcily could 
he rcfclrain bis eniolion, as in a low 
and iToubh d voice slie added her tes- 
timony to the identity of the ruffian 
who twice had atteinpud her ruin. 

'i'iic prooi, not only of Tcli -ky's 
guilt, but of Starofsky s innocence, 
tvas now complete. 'Ehe former, in 
spite of bis name and rank, was con- 
dt'irined to the ilcath of ii traitor in its 
most painful and ignominious .shape— 
a fate which lie avoided by destroying 
himself by poison next night in prison. 
And, wliiic acquitting the latter, the 
court took uccusion to notice, in terms 
of the highest approbation, his steady 
and persevering good conduct under a 
system of persecution which might 
have made many a good soldier swerve 
from his duty,— and of lecommending 
him, in the strongest inunner, to the 
favour and consideration of his com- 
manding officer. For favour or pro- 
motion/' said General R — y, rising 
from his seat, he shall not require 
to depend upon the contingcnces of 
the service. Although 1 well know 

that Colonel is not the man to 

suffer merit like his to continue long 
unrewarded, I shall in this insUnce 
beg to act as his substitute. — Starofsky* 
you henceforth belong to me— trust to 
me for the reward due to your patience 
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HiicI good beliaviour ; and hark, let me 
hint to you, that, having some skill in 
medicine^ certain symptoms of a pecu- 
liar malady under which you appoar 
to labour have not escaped my notice. 
Your case, my friend, shall be con- 
^i(lcrtd, and we shall see whether my 
skill enables me to apply a suitable 
remedy." 

It is not my intention to explain the 
means which w^ere adopted by the 
worthy general to remove our soldier's 


disease, nor those by which the latter 
gradually rose to comfortable inde- 
pendence ; but this I can dedarc, that 
some years afterwards he was a happy 
fellow, with a very handsome wife and 
several pretty children, in the city of 
Teflis; and that, strange to say, in 
spite of the usuallv very efficacious 
remedy applied by the general, symp- 
toms of his original malady are still 
thought to exist.. 


FlUST AKD LAST. 

No. III. 

THE FIRST AND LAST ArPEARAKCE. 

MK HtNnY AUGUSTUS CONSTANTINE STUBBS. 


MrHinry Ai’gvstcs Co\.*<ian- 

TINE SruiiBs was tlie son of Mr Ju- 
niithaii Stuhbs ; and Mr Jonathan 
Stubbs w'ns the husband of Angelina 

Stubbs, who was daughter and heir- 
ess of Benjainin Grogram, Ki*q. of 
Kerseymere Hall, a (Ireeian villa in 
the vale of Forest Hill, bordering on 
Peckham Kye Common. MUs Ange- 
lina Grogram had trod the flowery 
path of seven and twenty springs, not 
indeed 

Abjuring 

For ever the society of men 

but, in spite of their society, living 
a barren sister," and chanting faint 
hymns to the cold, fruitless moon." 

Neither did she exult in the thought, 
that she had been able to ** master so 
her blood," as to undergo such maid- 
en pilgrimage ;" while, ,in proportion 
as she drew nearer and nearer to the 

half, waybouseof life's journey, she be- 
came more and more convinced, that 

“ Eurihlu’r happy is the rose distillM, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin 
thorn, 

(iroR>', lives, and dies in single blessed- 
ness.’* 

It was under the inHiience of this 
conviction that she listened, with some- 
thing like impatient complacency, to 
the tender protestations of Mr Jonathan 
Stubbs, a young man of four and twen- 
ty, well to do in the world as a drysaltcr 
ill Threadneedle Street, with a jiair of 
black eyes, straigh t legs, ruddy cheeks, 
and a comely person. Her father ap- 


proved of her choice ; she approved of 
her father’s approbation ; Air Stubbs 
approved ot his good fortune — (for, as 
already said, Angelina w'as an heiress) 

— and in less than six months after 
the first ogle, .v/oi became Mrs Stuhbs, 
and hr received three thouaind pounds 
for the usiC of Ins name, besides the 
expcctaiicy of as much more whenever 
his beloved father-in-law should ex- 
change Kerseymere Hall for the tomb 
of all the Gfogramfi." 

1 have never .vre// one of those sil- 
ver spoons which arc said to l>c found 
in the mouths of certain little cherubs 
when they are born ; but 1 us devout- 
ly believe in their existence as I do in 
that of a multitude of other things 

whereof I have had no ocular demon- 
stration. I believe, for exarnnlc, that 
a lawyer loves honesty better than mo- 
ney ; that a .Jew' may be a gentleman ; 
that a minister may desert his princi- 
ples, and not betray his country ; that 
a Whig may become a convert to the 
orthodoxy of Toryism, and his con- 
version have nothing to do with {dace, 
patronage, and pelf ; that a poor rec- 
tor may travel to a rich deanery, witli- 
out going along dirty roads ; that the 
rogues who are found out, arc the on- 
ly rogues ; that the green- room of a 
theatre is the modern temple of Dia- 
na; and that a common-council-man 
understands politics better than he 
does gherkins and pickled cabbage. 1 
can believe all these things, though I 
have never wiincssed them; and, a 
fortiori, I can believe in the manufac- 
ture of those silver spoons, which are 
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known to be so decisive of a man’s 
rosperity in this world ; because, al- 
eit 1 have never seen the spoons them- 
selves, I have seen numberless instan- 
ces of their auspicious influence, in 
persons whose success could be ration- 
ally accounted for in no other w'ay. 

1 do not find it any way so record- 
ed, but 1 fafiirm that Jonathan Stubbs 
came into the world with hh silver 
spoon. PH’cry thing prospered with 
him. His business went on well. That, 
it may be said, was owing to his own 
prudent management. But he was 
burnt out three times in r»evcn years, 
and each time he gained by the cala- 
mity, thanks to the fair-dealing and 
solvency of the office in which he was 
insured. The last time this misfor- 
tune happened to him, there appeared 
.some injurious comments in the riew's- 

papers. He brought action.^ for a libel 
against four of the principal ones ; re- 
covered J.I..500 damages from two; 
eumpi'oinised with the other two for 
the same sum, by which they saved 
the t'X})ensscs of going to trial ; and ac- 
cepted a hundred pounds each from 
three others, which had incautiously 
eot)icJ the comments. He was over- 
turiiid in a Clapham stage, and broke 
his arm ; but received L.2()0 at the 
hands of an intelligent jury, as a com- 
pensation for the injury he had sus- 
taineJ. Three years after his mar- 
riage, his father-in-law died, and the 
bulk of the ( frograra property, amount- 
ing to nearly four thousand pounds, 
became his by virtue of his wife. Kven 
when his wife's virtue was out of the 
question, he still continued to feather 
his nest; for Mrs Angelina Stubbs 
soon after com milted ai/au.r ptm with 
an eminent carcass butcher in Lcadcn- 
liiill-market,and Mr Jonathan Stubbs, 
instead of throwing him into the Sur- 
ny canal, or demanding permission to 
make a target of Mr Jo.=eph Cleaver’s 
carcass, (which might have been re- 
fused,) instituted criminal proceedings 
against the wholesale dealer in horned 
cattle. He wept his la.st tear over the 
wreck of his conjugal happiness, us he 
inve.'sted the fifteen hundred pounds 
which the Lothario of I.eadenhall- 
market had to pay, (for it was really 
an aggravated case,) in the three per 
cents, at the very loivest price they had 
touclicd during the preceding twelve 
months. Now, take these occurren- 
ces as fair average samples of Mr 
Stubbs's way of doing business, and I 
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maintain, that if he had been born 
like other children, with nothing but 
his tongue in his mouth, they never 
could have happened. 

Be that as it may, however, it is 
certain he retired from business Jong 
before he reached his grand climacte- 
ric, to his country house at Newing- 
ton Butts, with the solid dignity of at 
least half a plum. What length of 
years might have been in store for him, 
if be had regularly taken Dr James’s 
analeptic pills, it is impossible to say ; 
but not doing so, he had occasion to 
send the coachman one night for an 
ounce of Epsom salts. They proved 

to be oxalic acid ; and stomach-pumps 
not being then in existence, there was 
an inevitable termination to the exist- 
ence of Mr Stubbs. An “ extraordi- 
nary Eensaiion,” as the newspapers 

have it, was produced in Newington 
Butts by this dreadful catastrophe; 
and every body ivondercd whether 
young JVIr Henry Augustus Constan- 
tine htubbs would continue to live at 
Cinnamon House. 

Mr Henry Augustus Constantine 
Stubbs (or, as he now distinguished 
liimself on liis new visiting cards, H. 
A. C. Stubbs) scon put an end to these 
very natural conjectures; for, before 
three months had elapsed. Cinnamon 
House was sold, and he had taken up 
his abode in one of the demi-fashiun- 
able squares, among judges, physi- 
cians, barristers, and merchants, at the 
north side of the metropolis. Being 
the only lawfully bvgotten issue of his 
father, when the frail Angelina made 
it impossible he should have any bro- 
thers and sisters, he succeeded, by will, 
to three-fourths of the late IMr Jona- 
than Stubbs’s property, and, by oxalic 
acid, to the remaining fourth ; the af- 
fair being too sudden to permit of any 
further testamentary dispositions, or 
of any of those benevolent codicils, 
wliich sometimes have the effect of 
tapering down primary bequests, like 
Prior's Emma, “ fine by dc^pees and 
beautifully less.” Upon a fair com- 
putation, after a few trifling legacies 
were paid, and all debts satisfied, 
young Mr Stubbs might calculate his 
inheritance, in India stock, Bank stock, 
houses, canal shares, and exchequer 
bills, at nearly eighty thousand 
pounds. 

II is education had not been neglect- 
ed ; that is to say, his father sent him, 
at nine years old, to one of those sub- 
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urban Bcmlnarfcs A>r '' ^oun^ gmtli^ 
men/’ usually kept by elrlcrly gcntle- 
ttieib who know what it is to have 
been deprived of similar advantages 
in ilieir own youth. They feel» there- 
fore, a laudable gratification in ena- 
bling the rifting generation to pluck 
some of that fruit from the tree of 
kiiowleflge which they themselves 
never tasted at all. Here he remained 
till he WAR nearly seventeen ; and lierc 
he acquired a little French, a little 
lireek, a little Latin, a little mathe- 
matics, a little logic, and a little gco- 
raphy, “ with the use of the globes.'* 
n short, he bronglit away with him a 
little learning, for the obtaining of 
which bis father had not paid a little 
money. Ho subsequently enlarged his 
Lilliputian stock of ideas, by assidu- 
ously prosecuting his studies at home, 

three days a- week, and three houis c.- 
day, when he was attended by masters 
in elocution, Italian, boxing, fencing, 
and the other sciences. This eagc'r 
cultivation of his mind he pursued till 
he was two and twenty, and then took 
his station in about the third degree 
of fashionable society, as a scludar jyid 
a man of taste. His fatlicr had deter- 
mined he bhould be a 
and therefore very pro]ierly guarded 
against the anachronisin,’' as lie used 
to call it, of giving him a proft saion. 
It is bcHcvtd, (at hast it has been 
inrulcattcl,) that there exists, in every 
human mind, a master, or ruling pas- 
sion — a predominating inclination to- 
wards some particular object or pur- 
suit. Find out what th.it ruling pas- 
ision or principle i-, says our great eiliic 
bard, and 

“ Comets are regular, ami Wbv.itr»n pi ilu.” 

In other words, gel hold of it, and 
it is like the key to a cipher, or the se- 
cret of a modern Katierfel to, — all mys- 
tery is at an end, all difficulties vanish, 
and all wonders ccusc. ISlr Henry Au- 
gustus Constantine Stubbs was, in 
this respect, as well as in many others, 
like the rest of his species. He had 
/fi> ruling passion, and, but that his 
father had made him a oit-nti-kman, 
he was sure nature had intended him 
for the Roscius of his age. From Itis 
earliest childhood, when he used to 
recite, during the Christmas holidays, 
“ JPitg the sorrows of a poor old man/’ 
and astonish his father's porter (who 
had a turn that way himself) with his 
knowing, all by hearty ** My name fa 


Norval, on the Grampian hilln,” — to 
his more matured efforts of, Most 
potent, grave, and reverend signiors," 
or, ‘‘ My liege, I did deny no iirison- 
ers,”— the idea of being an actor had 
constantly fascinated his imagination. 

Often, when he was at home, during 
this period, he would steal down into 
the kitchen, and, with the jack towel 
for a robe, the rolling-pin tor a tnin- 
clipon, and the dripping* pan for a 
shield, deliglit its population by a <lis- 
play of Ids histrionic powers. Some- 
times, he would do a hit of Ilnjazct, 
and rattle the j.ick-chain for his fet- 
ters ; at otherti, the cvook’d-back ty- 
rant, and brandish a lark-spit for his 
sword, while he ran round the kitchen, 
calling out, A horse 1 a horse ! ray 
kingdom for a horse ! ' Sometimes he 
was the lovr-sick Uomeo ; and then 
the fat cook was made to stand behind 
the meat screen for Juliet in the bal- 
cony : while at others, the coachman 
had half the contents of the flour- tub 
rubbed over his face for the tThost in 
Hamlet, while our hero apostrophized 
him as the Royal Dane.” ^Vh(n- 
LWer it chaticed that he eoiild get all 
tho ftcrvimts tt'grtlicr, lie W(*i»ld seat 
the whole of them at the large tuhle— 
cook, coachman. hou‘=e-mai I, footman, 
errand-boy, .and scullion — ns r([»re- 
Reiitatives of the apHcmhle;! V'enetiui 
pennte, nud recount, ivii!* suili mo- 
ving pathos, how he wen llie love of 
Derdemona, that liie hou^e-n.aid has 
been kiiov’U to sob, and fU elare, that 
*' any man, even though hi* was a 
hliickarnoor, niiglit make love in that 
way." These were his javtnile t.x- 
ploits ; but as hegre-.v up to niiin's es- 
tate, his ambition took a wider lange. 
Wjk'II ho w'as only sixtr en, he ployed 
Jldfipur atapi iv'jtetliefilre. and dit^tin- 
guished himself m Avhmrl^ in Ilarha- 
rossa, Prinre Hat, llmro, and Young 
Norval. As he a‘lvanced in years, lie 
advanced in fame ; and, by ilie time 
he was twenty, there was at least one 
person in his Alajosty's domibions who 
entcrtaiind no doubt that all the se- 
parate excellencies which had distin- 
giiislied (iarrick, Betterton, Hender- 
son, Quin, *S:c. clown to John Kem- 
ble and Mrs Siddons, were concentra- 
ted in that most extraordinarily gifted 
young gentleman, Mr Henry Augus- 
tus Constantine .Stubbs. Tho ftainc 
person was also of opinion, that it 
amounted almost b a national cala- 
mi lyj that^ heing a yentlman, thedis- 
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play of hU iinrivalleil genius was con- 
flneii to occasional amateur exhibitions^ 
instead of (Udigluing asseinbled thou« 
sands every night. At such moTnent<i, 
however, he was sometimes wont to 
derive consolation from the reflection, 
that the actor's fame was pro* eminent- 
ly of a perishable quality, and that it 
lived afh r him, literally, a mx etprw 
terea nihil; while he would often 
repeat, %viih a sigh, the njelnncholy 
truths contained in the following 
lines:— 

“ Think, hnpless artist, though thy skill 
can raisj 

The bursting peal of universal praise ; 
Thougli, at thy beck, applause dtlightetl 
stands, 

And lift-,Ilri3rciis-like, herhumlrcd hands ; 
Vet fame awards thee hut a partial breath : 
Not all thy talents brave the stroke of death* 
The pliant ntiiscles of the various face, 

The mien that gave each sentence strength 
and grace, 

The tn’icful voice, the eye thai spoke the 
mind, 

Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind !*’ 

It was a natural consequence of this 
theatrical ardour, that Mr Stubbs ea- 
gerly cultivated the acquaintance of 
tragediaiia, comedians, in.nnigcrs, and 
d ramali c writers. 1 1 was his supreme 
delight to have them at his table ; and 
as he kept a good table, gave good 
wmi'S, anil excelled in Lis ruidinr, it 
was a delight he couJd command when- 
ever he chose, lie had the eii/rc, aUo, 
of the green-room at both theatres, 
and .acquired an intimate knowledge 
of iill the feuds, livalries, managerial 
oppressions, intrigues, burlesque dig- 
nity, and solemn plausibilities, of that 
mimic world. Livirg thus in an at- 
mosphere electrical, as it were, with 
exiiteimnt, it is no wonder that, hy 

degrci s, he became lejs and le&s sen- 
ailive with regard to that ambiguous 
difficulty which had hitherto iinpcdid 
the gratific ition Heart st his heart. He 
was still a GKN T LEMAN ; but why 

should that mere worldly distinction 
be insuperable ? It was true, the 
niingleil blood of the Cfrograiiis and 
the Stubbses flowed in hia veins ; but 
it was no less true, that the patrician 
blooil ot the Stanleys, the Tnurlows, 
and the Cravens, had mingled with 
the theatrical blood of a Farrcn, a 
Bolton, and a Brunton ; to say nothing 
of tho blood. royal itself, which had 
mingled with that of a Jordan. Be- 
eidcB, though he, Henry Augustus 


Constantine Stubbs^ Was a gentle- 
man,'* be could not forget that he had 
a cousin, who was only a pork- butcher 
in the Alinories, and an uncle, whom 
he hnd hmrd of, who was a dealer in 
marine stores in Little Britain. 

Wlien a man once begins to reason 
with himself upon the absurdity of 
not following his inclinations, ne is 
very near the discovery of a good rea- 
son why he should follow them. So 
it was with Mr Stubbs. His family 
scruples oozt'd away, day by day, and 
hour by hour. At la«t, the happy 
thought suggested itself one niglit, as 
he was extinguishing his candle just 
before he stepped in to bed, that there 
would be something like fame and dis- 
tinction in the bare circumstance of 
a gentleman" forsaking the elegant 
retirement of polished life, to tread 
the Stage. He lay awake nearly half 
an hour, ruminating upon this new- 
born fancy. Other visions of renown 
came streaming into his mind. He 
wanned with the idea of receiving no 
salary, at least not for his own benefit, 
but of appropriating the thousands he 
should realise to the Tlicatrical Fund, 
or to the encouragement of less pros- 
perous talents than his own ; ami he 
anticipated the honour that would ga- 
ther round his name as the grateful 
rewaid of such unex'impUd munifi- 
cence. In the midst of these rtflectinns, 
he fell asleep. Happy Stubbs! He 
dreamt d of nothing but overflowing 

houses — three rounds of applause every 
three minutes — electrified audiences — 
intoxicating criticisms — and a Sttthbs 

fever, produetd by the suffijcating heat 
of crowded theatres in the dog-days. 

It happened — (such thines do some- 
times happen once in a man's life, like 
first child after marnage, which oho 

mnefimea happens, once, to come ut 
five or six months) — it happened, I 
siy, the very next morning, while Air 
Stubbs was sipping his chocolate and 
reading, in the Morning Po?t. a criti- 
cism upon a new tragedy w^hich had 
been most righteously damned the 
night before, that his intimate friend 
Mr Peaess themanagirof thea- 

tre, dropped in. Atur the usual sa- 
lutations were exchanged, and Air 
Ptacss had remarke^l that it was a fine 
morning, and Air Stubbs had added 
that it was a windy one, Mr Stubbs 
fell into a brown study. His mind 
laboured with a gigantic purpose. It 
was a moment on which hung in- 
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describable consequences.— -ShEll I ? 
Will be ? Ves I — yes ! — And he did ! 
lie imparted to his friend i the ma« 
iiagcr, his resolution to make his first 

ArrtlAllANCK. 

Mr Peaess affected to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the communication ; but Mr 
Stubbs affinned, upon his honour “ as 
a gentleman/* that he was serious, and 
all Mr Peaess’s doubts melted into 
thill air." It was settled he should 
dine that day with Stubbs, to discuss 

the matter further over a quiet glass 
of wine. The evening came. The 
dinner, as usual, was excellent ; the 
wine, as usual, was superb ; the ma- 
nager, as usual, was complaisant ; 
and Mr Henry Augustus Constantine 
Stubbs, as usual, was perfectly satis- 
fied with him&elf. At first, Mr Peaess 
entered into the project in the sober 
way of business ; hut at last, and os 
he fehook him by the hand at parting, 
he swore by G — d, lie was a noble 
fellow, and his theatre should be 
thrown open for the display of his ta- 
lents." llappy Stubbs I 7V/W(*<* haj>- 
py Stubbs! The incessant cravings 
ot a more than twenty years* ambition 
were now to be Batisfie<l ; the circum- 
frcribed glories of a private theatre 

were now to be exchanged for the wide- 
Mu*eatl renown of an admiring empire ; 
the uneclipsed dignity of the geii- 
tlenittii " was now to blend its lustre 
with the dazzling splendour of another 
Garrick, rising above the theatrical 
l)orizon ! 

Gne only point remained to be set- 
tled. In ivliat character should he 
burst upon the astonished town? 
Should he drown the house in tears 
with the sorrows of Lear ? Or win 
admiration from sparkling eyes in 
Romeo ? Or appal the stoutest hearts 
by the maddening passions of Othello ? 
Or thrill the shrinking mind with the 
guilty terrors of the ambitious Thane? 
Or “ snarl, and bite, and play the 
dog" in Richard? Ills perplexity arose, 
not from balancing between doubtful 
qualifications, but from the difficulty 
of choosing where there was no pre- 
ponderating one. He could play them 
all. He could play any tiling. lie 
could play every thing. He was like 
Bottom, in the Midsummer Night 's 
Dream, who felt himself equd to Py- 
ramua, ThUbe, and the Lion, at one 
and the same time. At length he fix- 
ed upon Hamlet, chiefly because the 
character was so admirably diversified 


by Shakspeare, that it presented op- 
portunities for the display of an equal 
dirersity of talent in its representa- 
tive. 

He made no secret of his intention 
among his friends, and one, in parti- 
cular, was privy to his whole course 
of preparation. This was Mr M'Crab, 
a pungent little personage, whose oc- 
casional petulance and acrimony, how- 
ever they might rankle and fester in 
more sensitive natures, were never 

known to curdle the bland conscious- 
ness of self-esteem which dwelt, like a 
perpetual spring, upon the mind of 
Mr Stubbs. MrM^Crabwas himself 
an amateur actor ; he had also written 
a tolerably successful comedy, as well 
as an un-successful tragedy ; and he 
was, besides, a formidable critic, whoso 
scalping strictures, in n weekly jour- 
nal, were the terror of all authors and 
actors who were either unable or un- 
willing to dispon.se turtle and cham- 
pagne. 

iMr Stubbs, it should bcinentioiieJ, 
considered himself a profound reader 
of Shakspeare, and believed he liad 
discovered many hitherto concealed 
beauties in the wonderful jwoductions 
of that writer. He prided himself, 
too, Upon the critical acumen and phi- 
losophical penetration with which he 
had elicited various qualities intended 
by tlie poet to belong to his characters; 
and he had often said, if he had been 
an actor he should have established 
quite a new method of playing several 
of them. He was now about to be- 
come an actor, and he resolved, in his 
’very first essay, to introduce one of 
liis novelties, or new rearlings. What 
this wa.s, will be best explained in the 
following conversation, which took 
place between himself and Mr M*Crab 
Upon the subject. 

Depend upon it, my dear M‘- 
Crab,** said Stubbs, taking down .1 vo- 
lume of Shakspeare from his shelves, 

depend upon it, I am bonne out in 
ray opinion, novel as it is, by llie text 
of the immortal author himself; and 
I shall the character when I play 
it. I maintain that Hamlet ought to 
be*’ 

" A riilstaff'in little, I suppose,'* in- 
terrupted Al^Crab. 

No,** rejoined Stubbs, he should 
not be exactly corpulent — but rather 
tjnbortjHfiiil, as the saying is — sleek 
— plumpUh— in good condition us it 
were." 
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You talk of the text of Shakspeare 
as your authority,” replied M*Crab, — 
“ I will appeal to the text too— and I 
will take the description of Hamlet by 
Ophelia, after lier interview with him. 
What is her language } 

* Oh what a noble mind is here o'er 
thrown ! 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state ; 
The glass ofJftshioHt and the mould of /brm, 
Tiie observed of all observers,' 

This culogium paints in distinct 
colours what should be the persona- 
tion of HaHilct on tlie stage. It de- 
mands, not u little fellow, five feet 

five, by three feet four, as you will 
be, if you stuff the character as you 
call it, but rather wbat Hamlet him- 
self describes his father to have been, 

* A combinutiuii, and a form indeed. 
Where every gud did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world iissuraiice of a man.* ** 

“ Never mind my height,” aid 
Stubbs, elevating bis head, and lai- 
sing his chin an inch or two out of his 
neckcloth. — Garrick, you know, was 
none so tall ; and yet 1 fancy he was 
considered a tolerably good actor in 
liirt day. Hut you rciucmbcr the lines 

of Cbailes Churchill,— 

* There at 0 , who think the stature all In all, 
Nor like u hero it he is not tall. 

'J'hc teeliiig sense all other wants supplies; 
I rate no actor’s merit Irom liis size. 
Superior lieight requires superior grace, 
And what’s a giant with a vacant face ?’ ** 
it Very true,” answered IM'Crab, 
and, to follow up your theory, were 
1 asked, what is an actor ? I should 
answer, 

‘ ’Tis he who gives my breast a thousand 
pains; 

Can make me Jivl each passion that he 
feigns ; 

Knroge, compose, with more than magic 
art,— 

With pity and w'ith horror tear my heart.* 
But, come ; let me hear your rea- 
sons for believing that Hamlet ought 
to be a portly gentleman. 1 see you 
are ready with them.” 

“ I am,** said Stubbs, and I’ll 
bet the receipts of the house, on my 
first appearance, against those of your 
next comedy, that I convince you I 
am right before 1 have done. Now, 
mark — or, as Horatio says, 

* Season your admiration for a whiles 
With an attent ear, till 1 may deliver. 
Upon the witness of these same pages, 
This marvel to you.* 


Ha I ha ! that is apt,” continued Mr 
Stubbs, with a simper. 

“ For God's love, let me hear,” 
added M‘Crab — I hope that's apt 
too.” 

If,” said Mr Stubbs, looking ex- 
tremely grave, “ if, I say, we take the 
very first soliloquy of Hamlet— almost 
the first words he utUrs — wc shall 
find a striking allusion to his habit of 
body ; and not only shall we bo struck 
by the allusion, but, I contend, the 
whole force and meaning of the pas- 
sage are lost, unless the speaker can 
lay his hands upon a goodly i>aunch, 
as he exclaims, 

* Oh ! that this too loo solid Jlesh would melt, 
Tlmw, aiid resolve itself into a dew.* 

We are not to suppose Hamlet 
speaks metaphorically, but physically; 
and his corporeal appearance should 
be an illustration of his words. He is 
already weary of the world — he wishes 
to die— but ‘ the Kvcrlasfing has fix- 
ed his canon against slaughter,' 
and, therefore, he prays for natural 
dissolution, by any wasting disease, 
which may ‘ thaw’ and dissolve his 
‘ too loo solid flesh.* This, perhaps, 
you will consider merely conjectural 
criticism : plausible, but not demon- 
strative. I own it bus a higher cha- 
racter in my eyes ; and, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, even the ghost of his 
own father glances at hie adipose ten- 
dency, when he says, 

* I find thee apt, 

But duller shouldst thou he than the fut 
wred 

That roots itself in ease on Lethe's wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this.* 

That is, according to my reading, 

* fat as thou art, thou wouldst be 
duller than the fat weed of Lethe if 
you did not bestir yourself in this busi- 
ness,' Observe, too, with what pro- 
priety Sbakspeare has here employed 
the word * stir,’ it being a well-known 
fact that corpulent persons have a 
strong disinclination to locomotion. 
And Hamlet himself, (in his interview 
with Roseucrantss and GuUdcnsiern,) 
makes a pointed allusion to the indo- 
lence and lethargy which so common- 
ly accompany obesity. ‘ I have of 
late,' he says, ^ but wherefore I know 
not, lost all my mirth, foregone all 
custom of exercises, and, indeed, it 

goes SO heavily with my disposition/ 
^c. &c. Now what is this, I would 
fain know, if it be not the natural 
complaint of a man suffering under 
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the oppression of too much flesli ? or, 
as lie afterwards expresses it, with 
another allusion to nis fatness, * to 
ffrunt and sweat, under a weary life?' 
Vou have quoted the language of 
Ophelia in support of the common no- 
tions with regard to the personation 
of this character ; but you forget the 
remarkable expression she uses when 
describing to her father the unexpect- 
ed visit of ^ Lord Hamlet/ while she 
was ‘ sewing in her closet/ 

At last, a little shaking cf mine arm. 
And thiice his head thus waving up and 
down, 

He-raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter ull his bulk, 

And end his being.' 

What say you to this? — His hulk ! 
The sigh was so profound, tliat it 
seemed to shatter even his bulk ! I 
fancy I might rest my case here, and 
win my wager, eh? Hut I am too 
skilful a gciitTal lo throw away my 
Strength at the beginning of a battle. 
If I have not already beaUn you from 
your last stronghold — from your la^t 
defence — I have a rurptt de' reserve, 
which will at once decule the viemry. 

You remember the concluding scene, 
1 suppose — the fencing bout between 
Hamlet and Laertes? What do you 
think of the following little bit of dia- 
logue ? 

' Laertes.-^ A touch— a touch, do 

roi-fcis. 

Ji^infr. — Our son shall win. 

QtTfN’. IIc‘^ r.\T ANO SC’ANf 01 

BKGATii. Here, 

Ikmict, take my napkin— rub thy brows 
* • • Curne, let me wick thy i ACt !’ 

Do you not imagine you see the 
jjursy Prince, puffing and blowing 
and sweating witli the exertion he 
hftd made, and ‘ larding ihelean earth/ 
like another Talstaff almost ? Nay, 
the very words, ‘ Come, let mo wipe 
thy face,' are atldressed by Doll Tear- 
sheet to Falstaff^ when he was heated 
by his pursuit of Pistol : — ‘ Alas, poor 
ape, how thou sweatest ! Come, let 
me wipe thy face.’ Hem V* (quoth IVIr 
Henry Augustus Constantine Stubbs) 
I have done^ and pttuse for a re- 
ply." 

You'll be horribly laughed ats,** 
paid M'Crab, if you do waice 
ki a fat little fellow/* 

“ Shall I ?" exclaimed Stubbs, with 
a^^cpntcutcd chuckle, and rubbing his 


hands—*' shall I be horribly laughed 

" Ay,** replied M'Crab, ^^and glo- 
riously gibbeted the next day, in all 
the papers, for your Sancho Panza 
exhibition.” 

“Pooh I” ejaculated Stubbs, “pooh! 
pooh! what care I for the rascally 
papers ? Don’t 1 know what sort of 
critics they are who guide the public 
taste, and fulminate tlieir mighty w£ 
in the columns of a newspaper ?" 

“ Why, to be sure," answered 
l\I‘Crab, ** when it is recolleetcd that 
nine-tenths of the gentlemen of tlic 
press are only competent to writedown 
the ideas of others, never liaving tried 
to do so with their own, it is an ab- 
surdity to value * at a pin’s fee' their 
trashy slip slop ; but the misfurruiie 
is, that however much you or I may 
despise, with equal .scorn, their cen- 
sure and their praise, there arc those — 
and they not a few — who hold for 
gospel whatever they read in the 
newspa]>crB.” 

“ I know what Til do," exclaimed 
Stubbs ; — “ ril prepare the public 
mind for my proposed innovation — or 
rather, innovations — for I intend in- 
troducing several netv readings in the 
part, quite as original as the one I 
have now propounded to you. I'll 
address two or three lettiTs to the 
JMorning Post, and say a little about 
the ‘ gentleman' of independent for- 
tune wijo is shortly to appear in Ham- 
let, and his original study of the cha- 
racter. That will be an' excellent 
ruse de guerre, eli ?" 

“ Do no such thing," icplied >I‘Crab, 
with a malicious gravity. I'ake the 
town by surpriso. It is the only way, 
if it is to be taken at all. Hut wliat 
arc your other new readings 

“ 1 1 would weary you/’ answered 
Mr Stubbs, ** to go through the 
whole, rU intuition one, however. 
I intend to let Ophelia see, 

' That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in cratt.’ 

So, after bidding her ' go to a 
nunnery/ before I quit the stage I 
will take her hand, kiss it tenderly, 
look in her face with a silent expres- 
sion of doting fondness, and sigh dcs- 
pvrauly as 1 slowly retire from her 
presence.” 

"It may be ne#j’' aaid M‘Cr»b, 
" but it will be » gross violation of 
the author's text/’ 
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How so, friend MTrab ?*' replied 
Stubbs. 

How so !" answered M^Crab. 

Vou forget that Polonius and the 
Kiiiiif eoncc'iil them::elvcs as ‘ lawful 
CNpials/ beliind the arras, watching 
tbis interview, in the hope of thus 
discovering whether the madness of 
Hamlet springs from love or not ; and 
tl'iat immediately after Hamlet quits 
the stage, they enter, the King ex- 
claiming, ‘ Love ! his affections do not 
that way tend,* But surely Shak- 
speare would notliave put such a sen- 
tence into the King's mouth, if Hamlet 
were intended to shew, by the very 
concluding act pf his interview, that 
love w’Cfv the predominant passion of 
his soul at tliat moment." 

** Nevtr mind,'* said Stuhbs, a little 
cli'-comicrted, — “ J do not think I am 
quite so strong here afi upon rny fat 
point ; but an impassioned kiss of the 
haiul, as if to aioue, by tliat silent 
tbovi;',h I’loqiu-ni langiiagc of love, tor 
his har.dincss, will produce an cfiict, 
dipcnd u])on it. It will elicit mon- 
strous applaUfO.*' 

** It should do so," r# plied iM^Crab, 
“ for it \\in be iriwastrously lidicu- 
lous.** 

r exclaimtd Stubbs, 
gady ; ibtro arc more admirers, in 
tiiis world, of the ridiculous than of 
the true, that let me tell you. But I 
inu«t to iny .siudic-?, for the night ap- 
proaches. Next Monda> — and this is 
'i liuisday — atstl I am by no means nu 
J\nt }et in my part. So good morning 
— let me feee you soon again — and 
meanwhile adieu! adieu! rimembcr 
me r 

lyir jMTnib departed ; and JVIr 
He[:ry Aiij\udus Coiist.'mtiiie lubbs 
prepared to go through the solibiquy 
of “ To be— or not to be/* before a 
ndrror which reflected the wdiule of 
his pci't-on. 

IN I '>11 day came, and oh ! Avith Avliat 

a flutter of delight Mr Stubbs ca^t 
his eyes upon that part of the paper, 
where the pl;iy for the evening was 
announced, and wlicre he read, This 
waning v'iU Or acted the tragvdg of 
Hamlet : the part of Hamlet by a Gen^ 
th.mnn, his first appearance on any 
stage** But this was not enough for 
the eager appetite of his supremely 
blest ambition. He rang for his boots ; 
he put on \m hat and gloves ; he walk- 
ed forth ; he traversed more than fifty 
streets ; stopped at all the green- grocers* 


shops, biscuit- bakers, butchers, and 
fishmongers, where the bill of the day 
WHS invitingly hung out, or leaned its 
rubric face against the railing ; read, 
again and again, “ The part of Ham- 
let by a GENTi.RMANr, liis fii'st sppcar- 
ance on any stage wondered the ma- 
nagers did not send a bill to every shop 
in the metropolis ; thought the cob- 
bler's stalls ought not to be without 
them ; sauntered past the stage door 
of ■— theatre, and carelessly min- 
gled with a group of five or six men 
and boys in fustian jackets, who were 
spelling the bill of the play ; admired 
the increasing taste for dramatic ex- 
hibitions among the lower orders ; and 
returned home delightfully fatigued 
w'ith his perambulation. He had at- 
tended the List rehearsal on the prece- 
ding Saturday, and so had nothing to 
interrupt his meditations for tlie rest 
of the day ; and in onler that they 
might net be interruptid, he gave 
strict injunctions that he was at 

home to nobody." He dined alone, 
off a rOaSt chicken and a pint of Ma- 
deira ; and on one side of his plate 
was the tragedy of Hamlet, by W. 
Shakspearo," and on the other, a small 
house bill, as it is called, spread out, 
Avith the dt canter placed ui)on one 
corner of it, to prevent it blowing 
away whenever the servant opened 
the door. 

Thus he sat, feeding on walnuts and 
glorious fancies, till he Juard the fiA'e 
o'clock bell of the general postman, 
wdien he stai ted up, and prepared to 

go to the theatre. His carriage was at 
the door— and he told the coachman 

to drive down street, that he 

mi^iht see, in passing along, whether 
the crowd at the pit and galhry doors, 
would obstruct bis progress. It was 
not quite so large as to stretch across 
the carri igc road ; Imt he av:is sure 
there were some hundreds, though so 
early, and he thought they must baA-c 
heard who the gentleman" was, that 
was then rolling by : He ivould not 
be positive, too ; but he could almost 
sAvear he beard on huzza, as he passed 
along. There were above a dozen per- 
sons collected round the stage door ; 
and he plainly perceived that they 
" drew bacK with respectful admiration, 

the new Hamlet stepped out of hia 

carriage* 

He hastened to his dressing-room, 
where he found his friend, the mana- 
ger, Mr Feaess, who shook him cor- 
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cliajly by the hand, as he informed 
him that they had an excellent box- 
book. Stubbs smiled graciously ; and 
the manager left him with his dresser, 
to attire himself in his customary 
suit of solemn black/' Mr Stubbs had 
kept his intention of stuffing the cha- 
racter a profound secret, fearful lest 
any mere technical objections should 
be made by Mr Peacss, and desirous 
also of making the first impression in 
the greon-room. When he entered it, 
therefore, in the likeness of a chubby 
undertaker, ready for a funeral, rather 
than in that of the unmatched form 
and feature of blown youth”— in short, 
the very type and image of poor Toke- 
ly in Peter Pastorate — his eyes and 
ears were on the alert to catch the look 
of surprise, and buza of admiration, 
which he very naturally anticipated. 
He was a little daunted by a suppress- 
ed titter which ran round the room ; 
but he was utterly confounded when 
his best and dearest friend, Mr Peacss 

himself, coming up to liiin, exclaim- 
ed, — Why, zounds! JMr Stubbs, 
what have you been doing ? By G — d, 
the audience will never stand this.” 

Stand what ?” replied Henry Au- 
gustus Constantine Stubbs. 

What }** eclioed the manager ; 
“ why this poUbelly, and those cherub 
cheeks.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh !” replied Stubbs, 

it's Shakspeare's, and I can] prove 
it.” 

Vou may pooh I jK>oh ! as much 
as you like, Mr Stubbs,” rejoined the 
manager; but, by G— d, you've 
made a mere apple- dumpling of your- 
Bclf/’ 

Do you think so ?” exclaimed 
Stubbs, glancing in one of the mirrors 

— “ Well ; I do assure you it is Shak- 
apeare, and Til urove it. But what 
shall I do ?” and he looked imploring- 
ly round upon the broad, grinning 
count! nances of the other iierformcrs. 

Do }" ejaculated Mr Peaess; you 
can do nothing now— the curtain has 
been up these ten minutes ; Horatio 
and Marcellus are coming off, and you 
must go on.” 

At this moment the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father entered the room, but be- 
fore be bad time to look upon his son, 
the call-boy’s summons was heard for 
the King, Queen, Haii;det, Polonius, 
Laertes, &c., to be ready, and forth 
sallied poor Mr Henry Au^psstus Con- 
stantine Stubbs, to prove, if he could. 


to the audience, that his rotundity 
was perfectly Shaksperianl 
The awful flourish of drum and 
trumpet was sounded ; — their majes- 
ties of Denmark, attended by their 
train of courtiers, walked on. There 
is a pause ! All eyes arc bent in eager 
gaze to catch the first glimpse pf the 
new Hamlet — all hands are ready to 
applaud. He appears— boxes, pit, and 
gallery, join in the generous welcome 
of the unknown candidate. He re- 
vives — hastens to the foot-lights — 
bows — another round of applause- 
bows again — and again — and then falls 
back, to let the business of the scene 
proceed. He l^ks rottfid, meanwhile, 
with the swelling ^sciousness that 
lie is tiiat moment the observed of 
all observers,” and tries to rally his 
agitated spirits ; but just as ho is bc- 
giuriing to do so, his wandering eye 
rests upon the ill-omened face of 
Crab, seated in the front- row of the 
stage- box, who kt ga^^ing at him with 
a grotesque smile, which awakens an 
overwhelming iccollcction of his own 
rediclion, that he “ would he horri- 
ly laughed at, if he did nuike Ham- 
let a fat little fellow,” as ucll as a be- 
wildering reminiscence of tht' mana- 
ger s, that, by G— d, the aiulisnce 
would not stand it.” 

It was soon evident they would not, 
or rather that they could not, stand 

it. But it was not alone his new read- 
ing in what regarded the person of 
Hamlet, that excited astonishment. 
Mr Stubbs bad so many other new 
readings, that before he got to the end 
of his first speech, beginning with. 
Seems, madam ! nay, it is,” they 
were satisfied of what was to follow. 
When, however, Mr Stubb<i stood 
alone upon the Ftage, in the full per- 
fection of his figure, ai^'Concentraicd 
upon himself the undi^'ided attention 
of the house — when he gathered up 
his face into an iiideucribable aspect 
of woe— but, above all, when, placing 
his two hands upon his little round 
belly, he exclaimed, while looking sor- 
rowfully at it, 

** Oh, that this too too solid llc&h would 
melt, 

(Pat, went the right hand,) 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,** 
(Pat, went the left hand,) 

the effect was irresistible. One roar 
of laughter shook tlic theatre, from 
the back row of the shilling gallery to 
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th^ first row of the pit, mingled with 
cries of bravo ! bravo ! go on, my lit» 
ik feilow-^ou nhall have fair flay 
silence — brai^o ! silence / — Stubbs, 
meanwhile, looked as if he were really 
wondering what they were all laugh« 
ing at ; and when at length silence 
was partially restored, he cdntintbsd 
his soliloquy. His delivery of tho 
lines, 

‘* ,Fye on’t, oli fie ! *tis an unweeded gar- 
den 

That grows to seed : things rank and 
gross in nature,'* &c. 

was one of his new readings — ^for hold- 
ing up his finger^ and looking towards 
the audience wilti a severe expres- 
sion of countenance, it appeared as 
though he were chiding their ill man- 
ners in laughing at him, when he 
said, Fye oii’t— oh, fye !” 

He was allowed to proceed, how- 
ever, w'ith such interruptions only as 
his own original conceptions of the 
part provoked from time to time; or 
when any thing he ha4 to say was 
obviously susceptible of an application 
to himself. Thus, fur example, in 
the scene with Horatio and Mrircellus, 
after his interview with the ghost . 

Ham, And now, good friends, 

As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 
Give me one poor request. 

Hqv. tVliat is it, my lord ? We will. 
Ham, Never infihe known what you have 
seen to^rugfU,** 

Let him, if he likes,*' exclaimed 
a voice from the pit—** he*]l never 
see such a sight again.’ —Then, in 
his instructions to the players, his de- 
livery of them was accompanied by 
something like the following running 
commentary : 

Speak jwsech, I pray you, as 
1 pronounced it to you, (^thai is impose 
sibfe ! ) trippingly on the tongue : but 
if you mouth it, as many of our play- 
ers do, {Igugklerj) I had as lief the 
towh-crier spoke my lines, * ♦ Oh, 
it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious, peri wig- pated fellow {like 
yourself) tear a passion to tatters, ^o. 
— I would have such a fellow whip* 
ped {give it him,, he deserves it) for 
o’erdoing Termagant. * • • Oh, there 
be players that I have seen play, {no, 
we see him,) and heard others praise, 
and that highly, (oh! oh! oh!) not 
VoL. XXV, ^ 


to apeak it profanely, that, having 
neither the accent of Christians, {ha! 
ha! ha!) nor the gait of Christian, 
Pagan, nor man, have so strutted 
{bravo ! little \in !) and bellowed, 
{hit him again /) that 1 have thought 
some of natures journeymen had 
made men, {who made you ?) and not 
made them well, (no, you are a bad 
ft,) they imitated humanity so abo- 
minably." {Hoars of laughter,) 

It was thus Mr Henry Augustus 
Constantine Stubbs enacted Hamlet ; 
and it was not till the end of the 
fourth act that he suffered a single 
observation to escape bins, which indi- 
cated he thought any thing was amisit 
Then, indeed, ' while sitting in tbe 
green-room, and as if tbe idea hod 
just struck him, he si^d to Mr Pcaess, 
** Do you know, I begin to think 1 
have some enemies in, the house, for 
when, in the scene with Ophelia, I 
said, * What should such fellows as I 
CIO crawling httwcfii earth and hea- 
ven?' somebody called out, loud enough 
for me to hear him, ^ Aye ! what, in- 
deed r* It*s very odd. Did you notice 
it, ma'am ?" he continued, addressing 
the lady wlio performed Ophelia. ** I 
can't say I did," replied the lady, bi- 
ting her' lips most unmercifully, to 
preserve her gravity of countenance. 

This was the only remark made by 
the inimitable Mr Stubbs during the 
whole evening, and he went through 
the fifth act with unabated self-con- 
fidence. His dying scene was ho- 
noured with thunders of applause, 
and loud cries of encore, Stubbs rai- 
sed his head, and looking at Horatio, 
who was bending over him, enquired, 

** Do you think they mean it?" 

“ Lie still, for (locVs sake !" exclaim- 
ed Horatio, and the curtain slowly de- 
scended amid deafening roars of laugh- 
ter. and shouts of hurrah I hurrah ! 

The next morning, at breakfast, 
Stubbs found all the daily papers on 

his table, pursoajUl to his directions. 
He took up on«4 %nd read, in large 
letters—^'* Thsatex. First ano 
Last Apveaaancr of Mr IIemiv 
Augustus Constantine Stubbs, 
IN Hamlbt^" 

read no more. The paper drop- 
ped* fipcmi his hands ; and Mr Stubbs 
remained nothing but a €iBNXi.EMAN 
all the rest of ,|kis life. 

M. 

3 A 
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It was on a bright beautiful morning 
in tile latter end of the month of April, 
that Edward O’Neill shut up the win- 
dows and locked the door of his cham- 
bers m Trinity College, Dublin, and, 
calling a porter to attend him with his 
portmanteau, set oflf to take his place 
upon th^ public coach which passed 

through the village of F , in the 

county of W'icklow. The man is not 
to bo envit.fl who is too proud, or too 
ill-humoured, to enjoy the outside of 
a post-coach on a fine inoniing, when 
the sky is clear, tlie breezo tresh, the 
trees covered witli young leaves, and 
thousands of birds binging in the 
hedges. Wv make a special exct'ptum, 
hovrover, in luvour of the unlucky 
wight whose morning's drive is but the 
end of his night’s journey, whtri, af- 
ter a long contest with cold, and sleqh 
and the danger of tumbling off. he 
nods in drowsy wcariaebf^, uua))lc to 
lift his aching eyv;iidd to the reviving 
sun. O'iiis is most liorr;l»Ie, and se- 
cond only tJ rca-s'.ciciic-fe; but let a 
man mount to hi.s seal alter a good 
night’s t'lcf j», find, r< solved to be in 
good- humour even with liagineti, let 
him thank God vviiii a lutrry htart 
for the biC'Scd .'.unshinc and this age 
of improvement/’ when coaches travtl 
some nine an Ifour, and lus spi- 
rit** will ri-i', and in.s cnthuMa’^in about 
breakfast wax greater and givater as 
he dashes along. This, at lejbt, ought 
to be the c;L*;e, if the traveller be 
sound, wind and limb, and Itave no 
special occaKioii of love, or <:ricf, or 

debt, to tri)ub!e him. In Ireiaud, the 
carriage of men s animal {j})i»its is set 
upon much lighter and more clastic 
springs than iu Knglnnd, and, there- 
fore, the outside of a coach, in a fine 
morning, is there generally a sociable 
merry place, the leader of the sport 
beincr, lor the most part, the driver of 
tbeliorses, who, howevtr tiglit a rein 
lie may keep over bis steeds, never 
thinks it necessary to bridle liis own 
mirth, and uses the lash of hU wit 
much oftener than tliat of hfs whip. 

Mr O’Neill, whom it is to be hoped 
this little digression about morning 
conch* travelling has not caused to be 
quite forgotten, mounted the coach- 


box, and was soon joined by the 
“ Jehu,” whose appearance, to be un- 
derstood by the English reader, must 
be described, as weiJ negatively as af- 
firmatively, lie wus not, then, a heavy, 
slow, ale swollen man, with neck in- 
volved in huge convolutions of cotton 
shawls, with body guarded by a sevt n- 
foU biiichl of eoats, and hands enve- 
loped iu gloves, thick as the hide of a 
bulialo, and who seldom opens liLs 
lips, except to talk to/or of, his horses ; 
but he wasnn aciive-lookiug, middle- 
aged man, with a ruddy lace and u 
quick merry eyt*, and with nothiitg 
pni/ivsi/oi^a/iuhij; dress beyond « box- 
coat, and a hat with a brim of railRc 
more than ordinary dimeu&tions. 

I'm proud to &ce your liojiour this 
fine morn in’," said lie to O’Neill, us 
he took the reiny with one Iniid, and 
touched his hatwiili the other. “ (m- 
iii’ down to the Vale, sir, I suppose?” 

Yes, Jerry," rephed tlie young 
gentleman, and a pleasant diivel 
hope we shall b.ave.” 

Plaze Ood, sir,” said Jerry, as he 
laid his whip across th^‘ horses ; iind 
away tilt t dushi'd liirou.ih n-agni* 
ficeiu square of Sie? liufs (ireen. and 
procfcdid out of town by the direct 
soutli roafl, which pis*-.0‘’ al .I'g by tito 
se:i-s>h«iv, ^swineiaius hi.uii n tiomit by 
the ini' 1 vtiiing housih gwrdiini, 

but more frequently coniniamling a 
view of the beautilul hav, with the 

prouiontery ul llow'th standing out 
into the wide sea, iis rii‘'ge(l 
kuiking, ill the distance, v'-oit and Idue 
as the sky above them, and tlie se^t 
stretching mil fur beyond, With vt-s- 
scls becoming visible on tiie verj^e of 
the horizon, or, in these ino-n rn firijec, 
a dark speck of cloud, in luaMng the 
distant smoke of a steamer. O’Xcill, 
who liad an eye and a taste lor scenic 
beiuty, 'ivaa too fully occupied with 
the view before him to t tke much uo- 
Ucoof Jerry's familiar salutations to 
all the common poorilc he met upon 
the road, whether acquaintances or 
not ; and as an Irish eoachman, no 
more than other men, likes to throw 
away his joke, except when there is 
some one to enjoy and applaud his hu- 
mour, Jerry contented himself with a 
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God speed you, ueipthbour,” and 
whistle*! his favourite air of Planxty 
Connor.” 

As soon, however, as our atudent 
ch‘sisU‘fl from stxidyinp^ the beautiful 
and turned to the picturesque, Jerry 
bi‘p;:in to seek materials for his jokes, 
ns W(dl for his own entertainment us 
that of his company ; and the first 
thing wliich hit his f.inry was a lean 
ami sorry cow, driven along ti»e road 
by an old man, whose appearance in a 
more fasti lio is country than poor old 
Ireland would have cxcn'trd some sur- 
])rise. He was an old man, and tail, 
with a spare, healtl^y* looking f.ice, 
W’hich bore manifest indication of ha- 
ving encountered every variety of 
W’eatlier ; his loose uncombed grey 
hair escao' d from beneath a hiad- 
picce of felt, with half a rim, which 
had, perhaps some twenty years be- 
fore, been a black hat. hut was now of 
undefiii.ihh' shape and co’our. His 
body was enveloped in a long loose 
threadbare brown grt'at-cnat, or jock, 
neeured round his waist by a small hay 
rope ; his breeches were open at the 
kiict'S, iiml the old grey w’orsted s»ock- 

ings, of which tl»e foot parts wore ut- 
terly worn away, were wrinkled down, 
leaving the upper part of his legs 
bare ; and on his feet were edd, but 
still unbroken brogues, which were 
partly filled with hay, to serve the of- 
fice of the stocking feet, which had 
m< Ifcd away. Thus ilresscd, the figure 
moved along, with a strong black- 
thorn stick in his hand, in a blow 
swinging trot, somethins between a 
walk and a lazy run, and occasi<»naIly 
talkcil to his row, in a JaniTuagr which, 
doubtless, the qutidrupi’d and liiinsilf 

un'icistood very well, but which, not 
being a written language, we cannot 
present to our readers. 

(tod save vou, Pat," shouted the 
conch man, with a strength of voice 

which shewed that his lungs had not 
Buffered from his life of hardship on 
the roid — God sive you kindly,” 
rejoined the Cow-coinpclk*r. 

“ Where did you stale (steal) that 
COW ?’* said Jerry. “ Divil a use in 
tellin' you,” said the man ; " forauch 
a born ro.*ue as you are, wouldn't be 
let within a mile of the place." 

Faith, an iv it was goin* to stale a 
baste I was," said Jerry, with af;ood« 


humoured grin, it's not the likes of 
that l\\ be afther takin\ How much 
woubl you ax for her skin ? an' be rue 
sowl! you might sell the rest of her 
for onld bom s.” 

“ Maybe,” rejoined the man, "if I 
was bred up to thievin' an' stalein, 
like you, I'd have been 'cute enough 
to take the best ; but it's widl to get 
any thing these hard times.” 

" Well, Pat,” said Jerry, ‘^you're 
always a heirty ould fellow, at any 
rate. How is the woman that owns 
you 

This last question was one of mere 
politeness, for before there was lime 
to answer it, Jerry whipped on his 
horst-s, which he had suffered to walk 
while he held his colloquy with the 
man of the cow. * 

There sat l>ehind 0*Neill, upon the 

top of the coach, a stout Englisliinan, 
with a greasy face, who was taking 
down some patterns of SheffieM ware to 
make salts in Wexford, and tl)is being 
his first j.nirney in Ireland, he listen- 
ed with surprise and apparent horror 
to the conversation we have just rc* 
cited. Is not this a dreadful coun» 

try, sir?" said lie, turning to a man 
who sat beside him, with the lower 
part of ids face sunk within his ample 
neckcloth— Is not this a dreadful 
country, wliere such a conversation 
aa that which we have just heard passes 
as nothing extraordinary?" The man 
w'hom he addressed happened to be 
fast asleep, and therefore made no 
reply ; but g'viug a somnolent nod at 
tile time, wliich buried his nose yet 
deeper within his' neckcloth, and 
caused arirnultaneous snort, the ICng- 
li»hiumi receivt'fl this lus a sign of con- 
currence of opinion, and proceeded.— 
" That the man was a thief, any one 
would liavc suspected from merely 
looking at him ; but to have t)ie ef- 
frontery to admit, or, at all event«, 

not to deny, that he had stolen tlie 
animal, shews a contempt of ail 
law and propriety, as, bad as the coun- 
try is, I could not have expected.^ I 
should really like to give information 
to some magistrate, hut I suppoie if I 
did, some of this fellow’s companions 
would shoot tne from behind a hedge." 
—‘Ml’s true for you," said the apeaker, 
suddenly awaking with a jerk of the 
coach, tmd perceiving that his compa-> 
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nion had been addressing him, but wrath, and half in fear; while Jerry 
without having the least notion of fidgeted in his seat in ecstasy to per- 
what he had been saying. ceivc that his story had not failtd of 

The coachman turnccl round to the the intended effect. 

Englishman, with a look in which And what was tlie consequence 

contempt and humour were curiously said O'Neill, smiling at the tale the 
blended, and then addressed O'Neill man had invented in a moment, 
in a low voice— “ Be my sqwI, sir, Faith, sir, tlie Englishmen couldn’t 
there’s the best joke of all ; the Eng- percaive the joke, but thought it was 
lish gentleman behind us thinks it's in earnest they wor ; so they wint an' 
in earnest we wor. I wish your ho- complained to a justice, an’ Jem Sul- 
Hour 'id help me to take a proper rise * livan's still was tuk (takeri"), an' they 
out of him.” wor goin’ to take himself, only he cs- 

“ I wouM be a bad assistant, Jerry,” caped. The wickedest divil in all the 
said O'Neill ; I must f^ve him cn- country the same Jem Sullivan is ; an' 
tirely in your hands ; and if any one he swears if he ketches an Englishman 
can make fun of him, you will.'’— cornin' into this country agin, he'll 
“ To be sure, your honour, I love a surely take revinge on him.” 
bit of sport as well as another,” said Here the coach stopped to change 
Jerry ; “ but sure, sir, you could just horses ; anil .Terry, as he drank liis 
say Yes, or No, as^ if it was talk- glass of whisky inside the window of 
ing to you I was."— Well, well," the public-house where they stopped, 
replied our student, whose failing was almost shook himself to pieces with 
that he did not knowhow to refuse, — laughter when he saw the Knglish- 
“ ni assist so far, if that will do-'' man quietly unstrap his poituianUau, 
Nothing coulddelightJerry more than which was on the top of the coach, 
an opportunity to shew his dexterity and taking therciVoin a small pair of 
in taking a rise,” as he called it, out pistols, deposit tliem in the pockets of 
of the serious Englisliman, and he lost his great-coat, 
no time in carrying his plan into exe- “ Why, Jerry,” said O'Neill, as he 
cution. entered the room where the coachman 

Your honour didn’t hear,” he was, your story will I’righitii that 
continued, raising his voice, so that poor man out of his wits ; 1 should not 
those behind could distinctly hear be siirjirised if he wi re to turn aboiu 
him, of what happened to the two and go home, without transru-ting his 
English gintlcmeutiiatcinie (low'll this business. Youliad better leli him it 
way last week?”— ‘‘ No,” said O’Neill, was all a humbug.” 
taking up his subordinate part, hut Is it me, sir?” siid Jerry. ** O 

I suppose you mean to tell me.” — “ O no faith ; an’ if 1 did, it's himself iliat 

thin, it won't take long to tell,” re- would’nt b'lievc me, but think I want- 
flumed Jerry. “It Was takin’ a bit of ed to decaive him into some harm. If 
a walk they wor, outside the town of he docs go back sure, the devil set his 
Wexford, and some one axed them, fut after him !*somc one that is’nt m> 
would they go and look at a private great a fool 'ill co^nc after him an' gt?t 
Still ; an’ fools they wor, to be sure, to hiscustom. Christ Jasus, sir! only think 
go ; but whin they did, and they got of him travellin’ W'id pi.stols, on tlip top 
thim down below where the still was, of a coach in the open itayli‘j;ht.” 
they brought a tub of whisky behind, Perhaps,” rejoined t) A’eill, you 

and steeped the skirts of the gintle- are not the first who has amused hiin- 
men's coats in it, while they were self with taking • a rijte out of the 
lookin' on ; an' thin, what did they man, and if he takes all jokes as much 
do but set fire to them, an', be me in earnest as he takes yours, it is no 
Rowlj^a purty pair they made of them, wonder that he should feel alarmed.” 
Befoi^ the coats was off, their backs “ 1 would’nt be an Englishman for 
was an' as crisp as the out- the world, sir," said Jerry, as he laid 

aide cfk piece of roast pork." down his glass ; divil a word they 

Monstrous sava^ !” muttered spake, but it’s us exact as if they wor 
the Englishman to himself, half in readin' it out of a book, an’ as sarious 

if 


hoax, or banter. 
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as if they wor afore the priest. I'd 
die in a months sir, if I was’nt to have 
a bit of fun sometimes." 

“ Ay," said O'Neill, we have the 
.advantage of them in mirth, but they 
have the advantage of us in steadine^^s 
— And now the horses are out, .Jerry, 

we had better mount again. I see 
ihcy've got a troublesome leader there, 
that will give you sometbing else to 
do for tbe next stage than invent 
comical lies ; — but was that all a lie, 
from beginning to end, that you told 
about the private still ?” 

“ Half and half, sir," said .Terry, 

like sailor's gi'og. There was a pri- 
vate still found, sure enough, an' a bit 
of a row ; an* Jtm Sullivan gave the 
informer a tip of his shillelagh over 
the hcdd, that bothered him a little, 
so .Tein was ohleegcd to cut an’ run."i 

Did he hurt tlic man seriouslv ?" 

asked O'Neill. 

“ Ily my sowl," taid Jerry, you 
may take yoiii- oath, sir, he made him 
l'(cl that *t wasn’t ticklin' him uid a 
feather he was — but he was only kilt, 
as many a better man was before ; — 
he’ll ho well enough come Donnybrook 

fijir.” 

They now mouiiK d the box again, 
while the Knglishniau sharply ex- 
pro'^sed his aneer at the dcbiy, and the 
uniieet’ssary time they lunl wasted in 
changing horses. 

“ Never mind, sir,” said the coath- 

nian, there’s a leader will bring us 

in, in good time, whctlur w'e will or 
no, burrin’ she upsets the coach, the 
wicked divil, bad luck to her!” 

No danger of that, I hope[r” said 
the Englishman, with an alarmed 
look. 

Plazc (Tod," rejoined Jerry, drily ; 
** but we can't tell always what’s Jbe- 

forc us, sir, as the blind man said when 
he walked over his mother.** 

They now drove rapidly and silent- 
ly along forsorne time, Jerry's atten- 
tion being sufficiently engaged by his 

troublesome horse, in the management 
of which he sliew^ed no small profes* 
shnal skill. As they reached the 
corner of a piivate road leading off to 
the right, on the man of the deep cra- 
vat, laying his hand upon Jerry’s shoul- 
der, but without speaking a word, the 
horses were drawn up, and the man 
descended from the coach. He nod- 
ded his head to the coachman, indica- 
ting by the gesture the direction in 
which he was about to proceed, and 
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was replied to bv a God speed you" 
from .Terry ; and then the man, who 
had till now appeared a heavy, stupid, 
sleepy person, seemed suddenly to ac« 
quire a wonderful activity. A five- 
barred gate was placed across the little 
road into w!)ich he turned ; laying one 
hand upon the upper rail of this, he 
vaulted over it without the least ap- 
parent difficulty, and proceeded rapid- 
ly tow'ards the acclivity of a mountain 
path which lay before him. 

“ Do you know who that man is?" 
said O'Neill. I tliought till now 
he was some lazy Wtxford shopkeeper, 
w'ho had bjeen up in Dublin making 
purchiises ;''but he seems to have re- 
covered his activity very suddenly.*' 
.Terry evaded a direct reply, and said 
he supposed he was some of the moun- 
tain people.” — “ I rather think," 
said O’Neil, that it was his object to 
keep himself concealed as we came 
along, for he contrived to keep his face 
so buried in his cravat, that I did not 
see the whole of it during our jour- 
ney, and I doubt whether I should 
know him again, were I to meet him 
with his face uncovered." 

“ Maybe he’s in some trouble," said 
Jerry, significantly. 

They travelled along without fur- 
ther remark, until they reached the 
inn w’herc the coach halted for break- 
fast, and the travellers found a board 
set out with those substantial comforts 
which a morning's drive makes so 
agreeable. Not that an Irish break- 
fast can boast of the variety of a Scotch 
one, or the niceness of arrangement of 
an English one ; but there was a cold 
round of beefj, of formidable dimen- 
sions, and there v'ould he mustard, 
when it wras made. Eggs there were 
iniiumcTable, and abundance of milk, 

and the promise of tea when the ket- 
tle boiled. It'vS jmi bilin’, sir," said 
the waiter, tbe plain English of whicli 
phrase is, that there are some grounds 
lor tbe expectation that it will boil 

within the next quarter of an hour. 
The Englishman awaited the advent 
of the boiling water in sullen silence, 
making all the while deliberate as- 
saults upon the symmetry of the beef, 
while the rest of the company talked, 
laughed, swore, and took revsMge up- 
on the egg.s. Tea was, however, pro- 
vided, and breakfast, like all other 
things, came to an end. Purses were 
now put in requisition, and the Eng- 
lishman, after paying bis coin, and 
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pkcioj; his hand upon his side-pocket 
as if to ascertain that something he 
expected to dnd there was all safe, 
grew suddenly pale, and ran out of 
the room wkh more alacrity than he 
had hitherto displayed. He soon re* 
turned in a state of agitation which it 

was impos^ible to behold without be- 
ing deeply affected. The alarm and 
distress which make an Irishman 
stamp, and rave, ami exhaust liimsclf 
in physical extrtioii, do not perhaps 
awaktn sympathy so much, because 
they are not it ally so dangerous to the 
individual, as the deep and silent 
struggles of a calmer temperauunl. 
The face of the Englishman, when he 
returned to the parlour of the inn, was 
colourless as the visage of a dead man, 
a cold pcrsjnration trickled from his 
forehead, and a slight tremor sliook 
Ilia frame from head to foot. He sta- 
ted, however, distinctly and intelligi- 
bly, that he had bom robbtd of his 
pocket-book, containing a large sum 
of money. 

Kobbed V* said O’Xeill, how do 
you mean ?" 

My pocket-book has been taken 
from me,'* said the man, and,'* add- 
ed he, ill a faltering tone, which .shew- 
ed how distressful was the struggle 
between his alarm and habitual firm- 
ness, “ it contained a thousand pounds 
in Bank of England post- bills. Good 
God !" he continued, “ what had I 
best do 

Tell me what arc the circum- 
stances,” said O'Neill, jiartaking of 
the agitation which a natural sympa- 
thy excites on such occasions ; “lam 
astonished at what you say, and do 
not understand you." 

I had large accounts to collect in 
Dublin," said the niiiii, iny buHiiii-ss 
was not finished ye.>terday evening un- 
til it was too late for the post, and I 
put the bills in my pocket-book, with 
the intention of dispatching them from 
Wexford or Waierfortl, where I am 

going, to one of our mrtners who is at 
Bristol, My pocket-book I put in my 
portmanteau, which was strapped up- 
on the coach almost under my own 
arm, but overhearing a conversation 
between you and the coachman, from 
which jk in fericd there was personal 
danger to be apprehended by an Eng- 
lishman ira veiling in this part of the 
country, 1 opened my portmanteau at 
the last stage, and took out my pistols, 
and I think my pocket-book also. I 


know I intended to do so, but being a 
little alarmed at the time, 1 cannot 
positively recollect whether 1 did or 
not But it is gone— I have it not— 
it is not in the poriinanleau. Good 
God !" he exclaimed again, violently 
striking his pale forehead, “ what 
ought 1 to do } The property is not 
my own, sir, hut that of my employ- 
ers,” he continued, “ of which it was 
my duty to have taken better carc-~I 
can never repay it, and — I have a wife 

and children. I and they are utterly 
ruined !” 

■It seemed as if the man’s brain 
would have burst from the intensity 
of his i motion, but the mention of his 
children saved him j the tears spouted 
from his e}es, and he became calm. 

^ O’Neill now bitterly repented hiin of 
even the flight share wliieb he had 
had in the tieiion which had ahirmed 
this poor Englishinan, and tlirovvn 
him otf his guard. II is heart t»moLc 
him ns lie recollected, that, if instead 
of joining in arul enjoying the joke 
played oft* upon the man, he hadgivtn 
him some rational informaticn about 
the country in which he was travel- 
ling, bis portinanlcuu wouhl in all 
pfohahility not have been I'jiemd, and 
all this loss and misery would not iiavo 
occurred. Anxious, however, to do 
eviry thing possible, 1o rejnur a inss- 
foriune in winch he could »k»i help ac- 
cusing liiiiiself of inivjng had huUiC 

share, he can fully rmiuind into the 

csrv’unistances of tlu* disiippearcir.Cf of 
the poeket-hook, rrsiiecimg whuii the 
poor inun who had lo't it still gave 

the same arcount, and still ptrsistcd 
in his belief that it was stolen. 

“ Are you quite cenain you brought 
it from Dublin r” said 0’.\eill. 

“ Quite ceriaiii,” ri'plied the man ; 

■‘and that it was the first thing I saw 
in my portmanteau when I opened it 
at the last stage.” 

“ Could it then have been taken 
from your portmanteau while you 
w#e at breakfast ?” 

No," he replied ; I am every 
thing but quire certain, that I took it 
out of my porfmjniteau and put it into 
my pocket. If 1 hud not been under 
that impression. 1 would have brought 
iny portmanteau with me into the 
room. As it was, the coach was drawn 
up before the windows, oppobitc to 
which 1 sat at breakfast, and 1 would 
have seen if any one had opened the 
portmanteau then*" 
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Ho\7 then could the pocket-book 
have gone ? — Who could have stolen 
it from you ?‘' 

I know not/' said the man ; but 
I know it is gone/* he continued, re- 
lapsing into his former miserable tone 
— “ There was a mini sat by me on the 
coach, who left us suddenly.” 

“ Ay, so there was/* said O’Neill. 

I should have thought of that ; and 
tliere w:is something suspicious about 
him too.** 

Coach ready, gintlemin/' said 
Jerry, putting his head half in at the 
door. 

“ W<* cannot go on, .Terry,*" said 
O’Neill, — nor you neither. You 
must got some one to drive tlie coach 
tile rest of the way, and remain with 
us. This gentleman his lost liis pock- 
et-book, with a large sum of rnonc'y in 
ii, and we shall perhaps rc<]uire your 
assistance to investigate the matter.” 

Jerry at first hesitated about giving 
up the care of his coach to another ; 
but on the assurance of O'Neill, whose 
father wa.s a man of some consequence 
in the country, that he would bear 
him harmless., another man was got to 
assume the rciri'j, and Jerry was sum- 
moned to the parlour. He was closely 
interrogated by O’Neill respecting the 
man who had departed from the coach 
on the roa l. hut either could or would 
give no inforinalion about him ; but 
he always evaded a direct ay or no an- 
.swor to the questions put to him. 

“ IT »v. ou got any county rnagis- 
trate^ in this kingdom," said thcFng- 
Jnshinnn, :»«; we Inive in England ? 

We ought to take the regular course, 
if there are such persons.” 

Yes,** said O'Neill Mr Ro- 
berts, a particular friend of my fa- 
ther's, and with whom I am acquaint- 
ed, is a magistrate of the county, and 
lives within a mile of this ; and if you 
a 2 )prove of it, we will go before him.*' 

But it was evident ihis rtgular me- 
thod of proceeding did not meet with 
the approbation of Jerry.—'* Ton ifey 
sowl, gintlemin,” said he, not in the 
laste doubtiii* but you know best ; b\it 
the divil a use I see in your goin* 
afore a magistrate about a pocket-book 
that’s lost, an’ that himself can know 
no more about than one of the horses 
in the stable without — beggin’ his ho- 
nor's worship’s pardon, for comparin’ 
him to a brute baste.” 

The gintlemin*' were, hoT^ever, 


of a different opinion ; and to the ma- 
gistrate they went, taking Jerry along 
with them. They were iceeived with 
much politeness by Mr Roberts, who 
sympathised in the distress of the poor 
man who had lost the money, with 
much more warmth of feeling than an 
English magistrate would have proba- 
bly expressed, whatever he might have 
felt. O'Neill told him the story of the 
man who had come down with then> 
from Dublin, and of his having left 
them just about the time that it np- , 
neared most probable the pocket-book 
had been lost. 

What does your coachman say 
about him said llie magistrate. 

These kind of people generally know 

something of one another-** 

O’Neill said they had already inter- 
rogated him unsuccessfully. 

“lam a more practised band at 
tills kind of examination than you, 
my young friend/' said the magistrate. 
“ We will have your coachman in, if 
you please, and see what he has to 
say.” 

Jerry was ushered in, making his 
best bow, yet wdth on uneasy air, as 
if he would have been much better 
pleased to have been left out in the 
enquiry. 

“ Your name, my good friend,” 
said tho magistrate. 

“ .Terry Knvanacb, your honor.** 

WIio was that friend of yours, 
that you drove down to Fox's-gatc 
this morning,^” 

“ How should I know, your lionor,” 
said Jerry, ** more than I know any 
other Strange passenger ?” 

Answer me my questions first/* 
said the magistrate, “ and 1 will .an- 
swer you any questions with great 
pleasure af ter wards ; but ime is enough 

to ask questions at a time, Jerry.” 

" It’s true for your honor,” said 

Jerry, looking a little disconcerted. 

“ As this is a serious business, I 
must put you on your oatb," sai<l the 
magistrate ; and the oath, truly to an- 
swer to such questions as should be 
asked him, was duly administered to 
.Terry Kavanagh. 

“ Now tell me ay or no,” continued 
the magistrate, wliether you know 
who the man was who left you this 
morning at Fox's- gate 

“ I do not," said Jerry. 

« Nor where he was going, when 
he left you 
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No.*' 

And you know nothing about tbi< 
gentleman's pocket-book 

By the vartue of ny oath,'* said 
Jerry, kissing the book, which he still 
held in his hand, no more than the 
child unborn.'* 

I am very much afraid, sir,** said 
the magistrate, addressing the Eng- 
lishman, ** that we can make nothing 
of this business at present ; but I shall 
institute every enquiry that I possibly 
can to recover your property, if it has 
been stolen, or lost, «vhich indeed 1 
must say I think more probable ; and, 
in tlie meantime, you will take the 
precaution of writing to the person 
from whom you purchased your post- 
bills, to ascertain, if possible, the num- 
bers, and liave them stopped. — And 
now, Kavaiiagh,** he continued, ad-' 
dressing the coachman, as I have 
you here, 1 want your assistance in 
another matter. You know Siullivan, 
whose private still was discovered the 
other day in Wexford^ and who got 
off, after committing a serious as- 
sault ?" 

O yes, to be sure, your honor, I 
know,’* said Jerry — “ that is, I mane 
to say, your honor, I’ve heerd of him 
often and often.** 

Well, but his person— you know' 
his person, do you not 

** I cannot say that I do,” replied 
Jerry. 

“ You may know him then,*’ said 
the magistrate, by a tremendous 
scar on his lower left jaiv. 1 have had 
xnforination writfHn a day or two that 
he was in Dublin, and about to conic 
down this way again, if you should 
fall in with him in your travels, let 
me know, and give a hint to Byrne, 
the constable. — He*s on the look-out 
for him at the inn that you just now 
came from." 

It*s myself that will, your honor,’* 
said Jerry, but muttered to himself, 
as he left ihe room, — The divil re- 
cave the same Tim Hyan’s sowl. If 
ever 1 tip him a hint, it's wid the but- 
end of a black- tlmrn stick 1*11 do it." 

Mr Roberts pressed O’Neill to stay 
with him, but he was now too much 

interested in the affairs of the unhap- 
py Englkhmau to. leave him, while 
tl),ere was any chance of doing any 
^tn^ng for him. He was not quite sa- 
tisfi^, either, about the strange man, 

of whom Jerry had dented all know- 


ledge ; and he therefore declined the 
magistrate's invitation, and sought out 

Jerry, that he might have a private 
explanation of his doubts. 

Jerry,” he said, ** 1 tell you plain- 
ly, I am not satisfieil that you have 
told tlie teuth about the stranger who 
quitted US so quietly, and jumped over 
the gate. I thought by your manner 
in the morning, that you knew some- 
thing about him which you did not 
choose to tell ; and though I saw you 
take your oath, and declare tliat you 
did not know him, I watched you 
closely, and perceived a reluctance in 
your manner that you MU^t explain 
to me." 

“ Why, then,** said Jerry, if it 
was any thing that concariieil you, 
Masthcr Ned, sure Td be long sorry 
not to tell you every thing, as if it was 
my own child I was talking to ; but 
sure it can’t signify to you, here or 
there, who the poor man was, that 
you never saw before, and won't, may- 
be, over see again." ; 

** 1 tell you it does signify to me, 
Jerry, and if you know any thing of 
him, you must tell me." 

Well, then, I'll tell you," said 
Jerry, “ it was Sullivan, the very man 
we wor tell ill’ the stor y about, an* 
that Mr Roberts, a while ago, was 
hiddin' roc look after, as if I was go- 
in' to make a spy of myself." 

“ Good heavens 1 and how could 
you deny so solemnly that you knew 
any thing about him ?'* 

Deny ! — D’ye think, sir, I was 
goin' to turn ht/ormcr 

** But, my God ! your oath — the 
oath that you took before the magi- 
strate?— Is it nothing to perjure your- 
self ?" 

" I committed no parjury, iMasther 
Edward," said Jerry. We can be 
cute enough for the magistrate some- 
times in that way, an’ it wasn't for 
nothing I spent three months in Wex- 
ford jail, when I helped my cousin to 

carry off Biddy Reilly — bad luck to 
them both, that left me in the lurch— 
1 lamed there how to bamboozle the 
magistrate about an oath, when I 
didn't want to tell what he wanted to 
know ; and so to-day I took no oath, 
till I was axed about the pocket-book, 
and that I swore about true enough." 

What do you mean, sir ?’’ said 
O'Neill, angrily. “ Did 1 upt see you 
take the oath at the commencement?'' 
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"Don't be angry, Mastber Edward," 
said Jerry ; I didn't kiss the book 
at all at all the first time— I only kiss« 
cd the cuff of my coat, when they 
thought 1 kissed the book." 

" .lerry, you arc a scoundrel !" said 
O'Neill, “ and I shall this instant go 
to the magistrate, and have you pu- 
nished for this villainy." 

The man betrayed no symptom of 
anger at this rebuke, but his eye grew 
moist, and his voice softened to a tone 
almost of tenderness, as he answered 
the young gentleman. 

Masther Kdward," he said, "my 
mother nursed your futlier afbre I was 
born, an' it isn't you that 'id bring your 
father's foster-brother to disgrace, and 
break the heart of his ouhl mother. 
More than that, Tve tould you wliat 
1 needirt have tould you, unless I 
liked ; an' though I'm no gintleinaii, 
I know what honor manes too well to 
thiiik that you'd take advantage of 
what I said myself, against myself. I 
did nothing but what 1 couldn’t help 
doin’, unless 1 turned informer ; and 
llnit ril never do, while my name's 
Jerry Kavanagh.” 

There is aii earnestness about the 
lower Irish — a throwing of their heart 

into ilie matter, and an emphatic ex- 
pression of language, and voice, and 
gesture, which, even wlien exerted in 
the wrong, it is difiicult to resist. The 
purpose of O’Neill was changed, and 
he contented himself with a strong 
reprobation of the man's pernicious 
notion, that he incurred any disj^acc 
by telling the truth, when legally call- 
ed upon to do so. 

It’s true for you, sir/' said Jerry, 
when O'Neill had finished his ha- 
rangue ; an* in the regard of the 
quality,* there’s no deny in' what you 

say. But sure, sir, the poor people 
must stand by one another, or they 
coiild'nt live at all. Every one hates 
an informer, an’ would'nt go either to 
his wake or his berrin.” 

Jerry's mind was made up upon 
this point, and O’Neiirs arguments 
were of no avail. 

lie now turned his attention once 
more to the recovery of the English- 
man's money, and stated to Kavanagh 
the probability that Sullivan had con- 
trived, by some means, to steal it, and 


the necessity that therefore existed^ 
for having him taken up. 

The divil a bit of it he stole, no 
more than I did," said Jerry, empha- 
tically ; an' I’ll make bould to say, 
no more than yourself did. I know 
him well, an* he’s not the man for 
such a turn. I’ll tell you what, sir, 
if the Englishman has lost the money 
at all, — an' though they say tlie English 
mostly tell truth,— I wouldn't like to 
swear he has lost ; you may be sure 
it wasn't stole, but dropped some way, 
or shook out of his little walise." 

" I am inclined to think so myself," 
said O'Neill ; " but tell me where is 
this Sullivan to be found. I promise 
you not to give him into the hands of 

the officers of justice ; but I shall 
leave no means untried to get this 
man's pocket-book and its contents 
back for him, if it be possible ; and 
as Sullivan was beside him when he 
opened his portmanteau, there is a 
chance that it may have fallen into 
his hands." 

Jerry protested once more, that if 
it had, Sullivan w'ould have given it 
out of Ills hands forthwith to the 
right owner ; but to satisfy O'Neill, 
he accurately described to him the si- 
tuation of Sullivan's present dwelling, 
which the young gentleman the more 
easily understood, as his grousing ex- 
peditions had made him familiar with 
all the mountain district of the neigh* 
bourhood. 

The day was spent in fruitless en- 
quiries — no tidings of the lost proper- 
ty could be obtained. O'NeilJ, whose 
conscience still reproached him as 
being in some sort accessory to the 
misfortune, and whose goodness of 
heart made him participate deeply in 
the extreme distress of the poor 
Englishman, still remained with him, 
and after he went to rest in the inti 
'where they had stopped in the morn- 
ing, the im])Tcs8ion grew upon him 
stronger and stronger, that some good 
would result from seeing Sullivan, 
who had been the only companion of 
the Englishman upon his part of the 
coach. 

Even a few hours’ sleep did not ba* 
nish this impression from his mind ; 
and shortly after dawn, lu^ dressed 
himself, and actually set forth alone. 


* The quality/' are words used by the lower orders of the Irish, to denote the 
gentry, or upper orders. 
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to Geek this man in his dwellings 
amongst tlie mountains. The spot de- 
scribed to him was only about eight 
miles distant from the inn, and it was 
still early when he began to ascend 
fkom tile bottom of a deop glen to- 
wards a cleft about half- way up the 
mountain’s side, where the habitation 
he sought bad been described to be. 
The morning was remarkably fresh 
and clear, and the small thatched ca- 
bins, very thinly scattered upon the 
mountain’s side, seemed almost so 
near, that a strong arm might have 
cast a stone to them ; yet their extreme' 
iniiiiuteneGs of size, and the smooth- 
ness of their outlines, shewed that 
they must still be at a great distance 
from the eye. Round lumps of gra- 
nite held up their stonn-beaten fronts 
above the heath and fern which en- 
compassed tlifir base ; and here and 
there were little patches of bjcrhaj:e, 
that were nibbled at by little wild so- 
litary mountain- sheep, which, as they 
heani the approaching step of O'JScill, 
scampered higher up i^e ascent, and 
at safe distance looktd down w'ith cu- 
rious eye upon the strar.ger. 

And now O'Neill enured the cleft, 
which seemed to have been made in 
times long past, by some huge moun- 
tain torrent, that had worked for it- 
sclt a deep and rocky channel, at the 
bottom of which tlure still flowed a 
little mountain river of the clearest 
water. The strcuin was driven into ten 
thousand irrrguliritics bv the liiini)*^ 
of rough granite scattered in itscha!i- 
ncl, through which the water toiled 
its way with ceaseless murmur. 

Plere it dropped down like an in- 
fant waterfall, between two tail pieces 
of rock, with just a crevice to Jet it 
pa^ii-— there, it wheeled and foamed 

round a broad flat stone ; and in some 
places the blocks of granite w^ere so 
placed as to form a little basin, in 
which the crystal water was colJect- 
ed, and from which it gushed away 
like a living thing, delighted to escape 
to play. In some placts, the sides of 
this narrow ravine displayed nothing 
but the bare rock, and in others, the 
rock was concealed by old bramble 
busbesi about whose roots the falling 
leaves of many winters had made a 
UtUe soil ; and here the bright green 
blades of grass, and the yellow prim- 
rose peeping through it, glinted in the 
morning sun. 

After walking about a mile up this 
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cleft, there appeared on one aide a 
sudden break in the line of granite 
rock ; and an opening of smooth sward, 
growing wider as it receded from the 
stream, led to the cabin of which O’- 
Neill was in search. 

It was what is called in Ireland, 

a comfortable cabin it had a whole 
roof, of thatch, and a chimney form- 
ed by an old cask, with the ends dri- 
vtn out, fasfened into the roof by a 
cement of mud. The walls of the ha- 
bitation were also of mud, mixed with 
straw, straight, and well-made, a kind 
of building, by the by, in which the 
Irish do much delight, anti which 
gives rise to a particular trade amongst 
them, called that of a “ mud- wall 
weaver.” The only stone used in the 
edifice was in two mile piles, broad 
.'ll the base and nairow at the t()p, 
which formed the “ door-cheeks 
and directly in front of this, shutting 
out coinpleicly from the dwelling the 
view of the pretty little slope leading 
to the stream, was a kirge ]iile of peats 
— Hibernice, “ a clump of turf.” 

It was not until O’Neill had almost 
1 cached the door, und began to consi- 
der W'hat he was to do and say, t)uu 
the bopckssncwss of his expedition oc- 
curreti to his uiiiul, and the extnine 
iinprohubiiity that any benefit could 
arise fiom it. lie evtii luul thoughts 
of turning about and retr.ic‘ing his 
stc]>s, but this i(ka he gavt' up as soon 
as fonnid, and deterniiued th.u as he 
had come far, he wouhl endiavour 
to pec Millivan, hovcver small the 
chance that lio was to gai.i any iliiiig 

by the interview. 

He found the door, as is in 

irWh cabina, open ; this is partly from 
an old traditional habit of iiosp'tality, 
and partly, because in fkfiuhot win- 
dows, it IS the chief inlet to the light 
of day. Wild! the rushlight is liglikd 
in the evening, the doer is; put upon 
the latch. As O’Neill ent< r« d, he .‘'aw 
two young childicu playing on the 
floor, while a cradle held another — a 
stout girl, wdth a blowzy face, was 
wariiing a huge basket of potatoes in 
a corner — oiul a handsome young wo- 
man, wiih a cast of melancholy in her 
countenance, was sitting opposite the 
door carding W'ool. She started up 
with a frightciu’d air at the appenranco 
of the Strang* r ; and to his enquiries 
whether Sullivan were at home, she 
gave an embarrassed and hesitating 
reply in the negative. O'Neill was 
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about to ask some other questions, 
when he heard a loud and rough, but 
kindly voice, from a kind of cock-loft 
at the end of the house, formed by the 
space between the thatch and a rude 
Criling of boards, which graced a part 
of the room, and left the loft open at 
one end. “ Yes, I am at home, Ma- 
ry,” said the unseen speaker ; ** sure, 

I know that young gentleman — an* 
he*s not the one to mane any harm.** 

Sullivan's wife, for so the woman 
wns who had spoken to O'Neill, at 
once clianged her anxious and em- 
btirra^sed air, to one of gladness and 
welcome, and wiping a stool with her 
apron, entreated O’Neill to sit down 
for a miiiulo, “ Till Jem would put 
on him,* and ccuiie down to his ho- 
nour." l!i very little more than the 
time mentioned, tlie man did d(;sccnd 
by a short ladder from his bed-room 
and hiding-place ; and but that O'- 
Neill s heart was not very liable to 
fear, he might have felt some alarm 
at tiudiug hinistlf alone in this wild 

place, with a man who now had all 
the appearance of a stout and reckless 
otitlaw. 11. Ill he ft It. any apprehen- 
sion, liowever, ho must have been re- 
a''Surcd, by the kind and merry tone 
of the man, who declared how glad he 
was to SCO him up the mountains, and 
hy way of laughing oft' the circuin- 
ht nuv of his having been denied, he 

s.lid, casting a glance around, — “ That 
though this was rather a inane-lookin' 
j)lacf, yet lie had as much gentility left, 
as not to be at home to every hotly.” 

** Vou se-’iii to know me,” 5-.jid O’- 
Neill. “ I should not have known 
you, though I believe I saw you once 
before, and that not long ago.” 

“ I knew you well, sir,” replied 
Sullivan ; *• and knew your futhtr 

before you— aif if others did not know 
you as well as me, you could'nt have 
got here so quietly.” 

After some farther eolloquy, O'Neill 
entered upon the business which had 
brought him to Sullivan's dwelling— 
rrmiriilcd him of his journey from 
Dublin the morning before, nnd the 
Knglishman who sat beside him — told 
him of the loss of the man's treasure, 
and as he felt that if Sullivan knew 
any thing about it, he might be 
wrought upon by pity more success- 
fully than by threats, to make a dis- 
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closure, he described, in Che most em« 
phatic terms of which he was capable, 
the misery of the poor Englishman, 
and the irretrievable ruin to him 
which must attend the loss. 

** I'd have stopped you, sir,” said 
Sullivan, '' only tliat 1 know it is not 
polite to interrupt a gentleman when 
he is spakein, and it was a delight to 
myself, and to Alary too,” he added, 
turning towards his wife, “ to hear 
you talkin'; your father’s son every 
inch of you, and like him, the friend 
of one in distress. But though I 
hardly took the least notice of the man 
on the coach, and knew no more than 
my ould gran'mother that's dead — God 
rest her sowl— that he had a pocket- 
book at all, yet 1 can tell where it is, 
for I'm sure it's the same, and you 
may get it, an' take it home with you, 
just hy walkin' another mile or two; 
an' r]l.diew you the way." 

Indeed !” said O’Neill, very much 
delighted, “ how is this?” 

“ Why then, that's just what I'm 
goin' to tell you,*' said Sullivan. “ There 
was a sister's son of mine on the look- 
out for me yesterday morning, at the 
place we changed horpes, a little be- 
lore I got down. 1 had a raison for 
not within' him to join me till I got 
into the fields, so I made him a sign 
to wait a little, and then follow me ; 
and it was whin lie was crossin’ ilie 
road, a few minutes after 1 left the 
coach, that he found a black pocket- 
book lyin’ upon it, an' shewed it to 
me whtii lie overtook me; but I had 
never seen notes before, like tluin that 

was in it, an’ we didn't know what to 
make of them, for we don’t read. I 

advised him to take the book to the 
priest ibut lives ot the chajiel about a 
couple ol miles down here below, and 

SO hc’.s gone to him this inornin', for 
he was out on a station yesterday, and 
wasn’t at home the whole day.” 

In less than an hour, O’Neill, gui- 
ded by Sullivan, was at the house of 
the priest, a good-tempered old man, 
whose manner to Sullivan ivas that of 
condescending despotism, and to O'- 
Neill, when he learned who he was, 
that of extreme deference and polite- 
ness. He readily placed the pocket- 
book in his hands, commenting on the 
honesty of the finder and of Sullivan, 
and their good conduct in bringing it 
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to him, and hinting at the reward to 
which they were entitled, which O - 

Neill promised should not be forgot- 
ten. 

It was an hour or two past noon, 
when O'Neill, after a repast of pota> 
toes, and milk, and eggs, in Sullivan's 
cabin, vas jojrfully preparing to turn 
back towards the village be had left in 
the ino'rning, when the danger occur- 
red to him of travelling along so lone- 
ly a road with so much money in his 
pocket, and he asked Sullivan whether 
lie thought it would be quite safe. 

Sure you needn't go over the 
mountain at all," said Sullivan. ** If 
you keep along the glen, it isn't more 
than a quarter of a mile longer, and 
it'll bring you out on the high road. 

Yes," said O'Neill, ** but is the 
glen less dangerous than the incun- 

tain.i^’* 

There's not one in the glen would 
lay a finger on yon, more than on his 
own brother,” said Sullivan enipbati- 
cally, “ if you only tell them who you 
are, and most o' them will know it 
without tellin*.” 

y I cannot tell why it is, Sultivan,” 
said O'Neill, ** that you speak of me 
and my family so kindly, and seem to 
think your neighbours would do the 
same. I know my father has some 
mountain property in this quarter, but 
I bad hardly thought he was known 
here." 

Indeed, but lie is, sir,” said Sul- 
livan, and ril tell you how; it's 
about ten years ago, w'hen you were a 
young boy, that an uncle of mine, an 
ould man with a large family, that 


lives on your father's piece of moun- 
tain, had a quarrel with a great gen- 
tleman who came to shoot on the 
ground, and trampled down his little 
garden, that he went into after the 
birds. Well, sir, it was only the next 
year that the ground was out of lase, 
and the -gentleman bore such a spite 
to my ^oor ould uncle, that he want- 
ed to bid over him, to take the ground 
from him, and off'ered to build a shoot- 
in' lodge upon it ; but your father, 
like a raal gentleman, wouldn't desert 
the po^r man, but renewed his lusc, 
and the ould man lives there still, 
ivith his cliilder settled about him, in- 
stead of bein' driven off, an' scattered 
about the wide world. May God ble^s 
your father for it, an' his son that 
comes afther liiin.” 

'• Thank you, Sullivan, thank you,” 
said O'Neill; and, with tears in his 
eyes, he shook hands with him at part- 
ing, though, had he reflected for a 
moment, lie might have recollected 
that the man was at the time a fugi- 
tive from the vengeance of the laws 
which he had violated. 

Thank Heaven, one does not alwaytt 
reflect. 

O’Neill that evening restored to the 

Englishman his money and ])cu(x* of 
mind, and succeeded in convincing 
him that lie had not been robbed. 

By means ot his father's inti ri st, ho 
succeeded also in getting iSullivan out 
of his trouble, and became a frequent 
visitor to the wild district where he 
lived ; and at this day, the influence 
of O'Neill in the glen is second only 

to that of the priest, and much great- 
er than that of the law. 
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( HAPTERS OK CHURCHYARDS. 

Chap. XIX. 

The Grave of the Broken Heart^^Con tinned. 


A FEW days after Doctor Dartop's 
memorable after-dinner communica- 
tion, Dady OcUviu signified to Ver- 
iioii her intention of calling that morn- 
ing at Sea Vale Cottage, which con- 
descoiuliiig attention on her pa^t had 
been hitherto delayed by his report of 
Aliss Ahoyne’s increased indisposition, 
and her inability to receive visits. 
That cause of exclusion having ceased 
to exist, however, he could no longer 
decline for JVIillicent tlie proffered 
courtesy. Ilis own private n asons for 
wishing it could be altogether avoid- 
ed lie c^d not perhaps analyse very 
curiously ; or rather he assured him- 
self, that solely for Millicont’s sake, 
who would in truth gladly have dis- 
pensed with the visit, he was thus 
considerately reluctant. 

Hut now T.ady Octavia was prede- 
termined ; she would go that nioriiing 
— sho would go directly — and Mr Ver- 
non must escort and introduce her. 
And before be had well got through 
two or three not very neatly-turned 
sentences txpressive of bis sense of 
her Ladyship s kindness, and so on, 
he found himself with his noble and 
lovely charge at the entrance of Alil- 
liccnt’s little cottage. In another mi- 
nute, Nora (who, to Vernon’s horror 
and dismay, presented herself with a 
brown coarse wrapper, tucked up 
sleeves, and blue coddled arms evi- 
dently fresh from the suds) had 
thrown open the door of the small 
parlour where Millicent was sitting at 
W'ork ; and Vernon’s rufHed feelings 
were not smoothed to complacency by 
his quick nervous glance at the nature 

of her occupation, which was that of 
dividing, and folding with neat ar- 
rangement, certain lengths and squares 
of coarse dark household napery. Co- 
louring and confusedly, without lai- 

sing his eyes to the countenances of 
either of the fair ladies, he hurried 
through the ceremony of introduction ; 
but tlic calm sweet tone of Mniicerit's 
voice encouraged him to look up, and 
when the Natural mce and lady-like 
self-possession with which she recei- 
ved her beautiful visitor, relieved him 
in part from the uncomfortable fedU 


ings which Lady Octavia’s courte- 
ous ease and amiable prifoenance 
also contributed to dispel, he found 
himself in a few minutes conversing 
with his fair companions with tolera- 
ble composure. Still his restless eyes 
glanced ever and anon at the coarse 
unhemmed towels, and then at the 
direction of Lady Octavia's cyes^-and 
from her to Millicent. and again from 
Millicent to the titled beauty. Beau- 
tiful indeed the latter was at all times, 
but strikingly so at that moment. 
Lady Octavia had too much good 
taste, ahd too much confidence in the 
unassisted effect of her own charms, 
ever to overload them with fashionable 
frippery. Her costume that morning 
was a plain white muslin robe, setting 
off' to the best advantage the perfect 
symmetry of a figure, about which a 
large India shawl bad been carelessly 
wrapped, and was now suffered to fall 
in picturesque drapery off one shoul- 
der. A large straw hat, tied loosdy 
with a broad green ribbon, also fell 
back as she scaled herself, so as to 
leave nearly uncovered a bright pro- 
fusion of auburn hair, beautifully dis- 
arranged by the fresh morning wind, 
which had also communicated a richer 
glow' to the peach bloom of her young 
cheek, and a more sparklinji vivacity 
to her laughing eyes. Vernon saw 
that Miss A boy lie's eyes were riveted 
admiringly on her lovely guest. Ilis, 
but the moment before, had been draw- 
ing an involuntary comparison be- 
tween the youthful beauty and his own 
sweet Millicent ; and if, on one liand, 
he W'as too forcibly struck with the 

contrast of the opening and the wa- 
ning rose— of the sheltered blossom, 
and the storm-beat flower — be ob- 
served also, with affectionate pride, 
that the interesting and intellectual 

loveliness of Miss Aboyne, her simple 
dignity and natural elegance, lost no- 
thing by the closest comparison with 
the brilliant graces abd perfect finish 
of the Lady Octavia. 

With what extraordinary celerity 
will thoughts, deductions, condu- 
sions, and endless trains of ideas and 
images succeed each other on thema- 
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gic lantern of the mind ! Vernon's 
mental mirror still reflected a confu- 
sed and misty portraiture ; that of the 
Lady Octavia presented far more de« 
finite and well-arranged conceptions. 

On her way to the cottage, she had 
been weighing interiorly the compa- 
rative atnuseinent to be derived from 
patronising Miss Aboyne, or breaking 
tier heart — but her judgment rather 
inclined from the scale of patronage. 
In London, or in a full and fashion- 
able neighbourhood, itmight have been 
played off a »ierrei7/e, with high’ 
credit to the protecting power ; but^ 
wlnt could be done in that way at Sea’ 
Vale? It would be more in charac- 
ter with that sweet spclusion to get 
up the other entertainment, whieli, 
with good management, might be 
wrought into a vtry pretty roir.ancc of 
real life, and last out the whdle term 
of exile, leaving the catastrophe to 
follow — for Lady Ootiivia’s feelings 
were modelled mucli after the drama- 
tic taste of our Gallic neighbours, 
which interdicts murder on the 
Btaee. However,** resolved the can- 
did schemer, I will stc this Mias 
Aboyne before 1 make up my mind.** 
And the brief test of a few minutes* 
intercourse with the unsuspecting 
Millicent, sufficed to settle her Lady- 
ship's plan of operations. She 

almost at the first introduction, tliat 
Miss Aboyne mold not be patronizfd 
— so set herself to work, with a clear 
conscience, on the other experirnent. 

What abweet cottage you live in, 
]\Tiss Aboyne !” observed Lady Octa- 
via, after a little desultory conversa- 
tion, during which she ha<l been ta- 
king a critical survey through lier glass 
of the little parlour and all within it. 

What a sweet cottagt? !'* she exclaim- 
ed, rising to complete her examina- 
tion. So neat ! and so small and 
pretty ! Do you know, 3\Ir Vernon,” 

turning to Horace, I quite adore it, 
it puts me so in mind of dear Falk- 
land ; — so like our poultry wo- 
man's cottage in the park !'* Vernon 
colottred and fidgeted ; but Millicent 
said, smilingly, that i^e was indeed 
partial to her little home, and gratifi- 
ed that its unnretending prettiness 
had excited a pleasing association ni 
Lady Octavia's mind. But do you 
ircally live here all alone, with only 
that old woman ?** inquired her Lady- 
ahip, with a sweet expression of con- 
^ doling interest, just sufficing to make 


it doubtful whether her impertinence 
were intentional, or artlessly indis- 
creet. How very odd I — that is, 
I mean, how very delightful ! — and I 
dare say you have always something 
to do^rsome useful work or other — so 
superior to fashionable, triflin" occu- 
pations"! Do, prsy, go on with that 
you was about wljeii we came in, my 
dear Miss Aboyne. 1 ivtiuld not in- 
terrupt you for the world — and it 
would really amuse me ; do go on— 
its delightful to see jveople so clever 
and notable. I Bbonld like to learn,” 
and running to tlie tabli-. Lady Oc- 
tavia drew a chair close to it, and set 
herself to ns grave and curious an in- 
spection of the coarse manufacture 
Millicent had been einploytd in, us if 
each towel had been un ancient manu- 
script, and every stitch a hieroglyphic 
or a Greek character, Your Lady- 
ship will scarcely find any ’thing in 
my homely work worthy tbe eoiule- 
sceiuling attention you are ph ased lo 
bestow on it,*' quietly remaikcd Miss 
Aboyne, in whose character want of 
IKiietration was by no meaiiK the con- 
comitant of simpliciiy, and whose 
sense of the ludicn us was keen enough 
to have excited a laugh at the solemn 
absurdity of her fair visitor's caprice, 
if good manners hail not restricud to 
a smile the outward indie ition of her 

feelings. 

Ah ! now I know' what this is — I re- 
member all about it,” triumphantly ex- 
claimed Lady Oet.ivia, lookim* up from 
theobjeciofhcrt'xann nation, on hicli, 
however, one rosy palin remuimd tm- 
phatically outspread. ‘-This is bjicka- 
back, or shackaback, or some such thing 
— the same sort ofstufJ'niani rnii ;;i v«‘sfor 
pinafores to our scltool at Falkland. I 
wish I was half so clever and imliistri- 
oiis as you are. Miss Aboyne, hut I am 
afraid Air V^ernon could ltd I you I ara 
a sad triflifljD; creature.” 

“ Miss A boy lie's general avocations 
differ less from your Ladysliip's than 
those she lupi selected for tins morn- 
ing's amuarfilicnt,*' said Vernon, with 
an ill- concealed irritubiJiry that ting- 
led to Jiis very finger-ends ; and ner- 
vously starting from his chair, he 
went towards Milliccnt's music-stand, 
and partly to prove hiH p(‘tulant asser- 
tion, as well as to withdraw Lady Oc- 
tavia*s attention from the hated work- 
table, be requested her to look over 
some manuscript Italian music which 
he hurriedly extracted from the pile. 
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Hia request drew forth an exclama- 
tion of surprise from her Ladyship, as, 
approaching the music stand, and 
taking the offered sheet, she cried, 

Italian ! — you sing Italian, then. 
Miss Aboyne ? 1 suppose Mr Vernon 
hasbeenyour teacher/' Millicentlook^ 
ed towards Horace with arch meaning 
in her eyes ; but taking the reply to 
hlmaeir, and speaking witli generous 
warmth, and a countenance glowing 
with grateful acknowledgment, he 
said, ‘‘ Xo, indeed !— your Ladyship 
does me too much honour ; I rfm in- 
debt.'d to Miss Aboyne, and to one 
who was ecpially beloved an<l respect- 
ed by tuT and by myself, for all my 
knowledge of Italim — for every ac- 
quisition I most value — for more than 
1 ever c.in ri pay/’ Tliere was a ge- 
neral pause. La'ly Oetavi i wished she 
could have retracted a question which 
liad ( X ited feelings of a very different 
iiature from thase she designed to in- 
sinutte, and had drawn from Vernon 
so spirited an avow’al of them. But 
tlie slight inadvertence led, at least, to 
one Ejaiisfaetory conclusion. 

S'ernon's honourable warmth and 
alfoctionnt'-* allusion to her beloved fa- 
ther, touched the spring of deepest 
emotion in Millicenfs bOsSom, and 

subvert xl in a moment the outwork of 
cal Ml V- ir I’.osf e^sion. tvhich had main- 
tax .kJ it'jelf so sucetssiully, and, in 
iruili, BO ca^ily, a/ainst the oblique 
aim of L-idy Octavia's puny missiles ; 
and the deej) Bush that now inamltd 
her b; fore- colon tie ss cheek, and the 
fears that swam in her dovelike eyes, 

wero evidonce unquestionable that 
IMi-s Al)oyne had a hrrirt, and one not 
III t'>Lrelhv rorganized of iinpeuetrable 
sMiir." 

'I’o »]o L'idy OcUvia Falkland jus- 
tice, however, she did not nu’ditaie 
aoMial murder, on or off the stage, or 
.iny thing, indeeil, hut a little harm- 
les'> itMiiporary sport with llie happi- 
ness of tlie two person ' so long and so- 
l(?mnly contracted. She merely de- 
signed to assert the omnipotence of 
ht r own charms, by convincing JMiss 
Aboyne that she had it in her power 

to make Vernon faithless to his ejirly 
vows ; and, with regard to Vernon 
himself, she only intended to give him 
a clear insight of the disadvantages 
which must attend his union with 
Miss Aboyne, and a despairing glimpse 
of the superlative felicity in store for 
the fortunate mortal who should awa- 


ken an interest in her own fair bosom. 
With guarded caution, also, she cha# 
rltably inclined to indulge him with 
an experimental taste of ht belle pas* 
aioH^ such as it juight be between sym- 
pathetic souls of a superior order ; and 

then, having so far generously enlight- 
ened him as to the capabilities of hia 
own heart, to leive him uud his be- 
trothed to complete their stupid union 
ill their own dull way, auti be as 
happy as possible ever afterwards/* 

Millicent did not again see Vernon 
till late in the morning which succeeded 
thatofLa<ly Octavia’s visit ; but she re- 
c^dved him then with looks that beam- 
ed a welcome even more affectionate 
than that with which they were ever 
wont to greet him. Ills warm tribute 
to her dear father’s memory, so spon- 
taneously uttered the preceding day 
in reply to Lidy Octivia s uncivil ob- 
servation^ had been balm toiler heart, 
and h:'r grateful feelings were ready 
to overflow at his atqiearunce. But 
ho approached and greeted her with 
an unusual degree of coldness and 
constraint, and there was a cloud up- 
on his-l^ow, and an abstractedness in 
bis manner, that quickly and elTectu- 
ally repressed the expression of a sen- 
sibility too tender and profound not 
to be keenly susceptible of the slight- 
est repulse. 

For some time few words passed bc^ 
twe.:n them. Vernon seated himself 
beside Millicent at the table where 
she was finishing some pencil sketch- 
ami usefully employed himself in 
cutting up her pencils inio shavings, 
and lier Iiidian-rubber into minute 
fractions. At last — Milly,** said he, 
abruptly, “ what can induce you to 
wisle your lime about r.uc!i abomina- 
ble work as you wt-ro employed in 
when Lady Oc^avia called yesterday ? 
— and to hive it all spread out in your 
sitting-room too ! — such vile, hideoua 
litter !” 

Mv dear Horace !” mildly re- 
plied Millicent, looking up from her 
sketch with an expression of surprise, 
not unminglcd with a more painful 
feeling— my dear Horace 1 do you 
forget that, circumstanced as we are, 
my time is much more wasted in such 
an occupation as this, than it was in 
th.> homely task you found me enga- 
ged in yesterday You know, Ho- 
race, she added, half smiling as she 
bent again over her drawing, that 
Nora and I are very busy now provi- 
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ding for our future household com- 
forts f But I will allow, such work as 
mine was yesterday is not ornamental 
10 a sitting-room ; you shall not find 
the little parlour so disgraced again, 
dear Horace.” 

The sweetness of the answer was ir- 
resistible ; but though it made Vernon 
heartily ashamed of the weakness 
which laid him open to such paltry 
annoyance as that he had just made 
cause of complaint to Millicent, it 
could not immediately tranquillize 
his irritable mood, or charm him in- 
to forgetfulness of those tormenting 
thoughts and comparisons Lady Oc- 
tavia had been too successful in ex- 
citing. Yet was he so sensible of 
their unworthiness, that he hated him- 
self for the involuntary and unsuspect- 
ed treason, and his heart smote him 
more sharply, when, a few minutes 
afterwards, Millicent spoke of Lady 
Octavia’s beauty with such unudected 
admiration, as testified, had such 
proof been wanting, how incapable 
was the genuine humility and noble- 
ness of her nature of envious self- 
comparison with the youthful loveli- 
ness of another. I never saw such 
hair as Lady Octavia's ! — such beau- 
tiful hair !** she observed, proceeding 
with her drawing and her eulogiutn. 

But I have, stilly, and much more 
beautiful/* asserted Vernon, edging 
his chair nearer to hers; and in a 
twinkling, before her inquiring look 
had met the tender meaning in his 
eyes, lie had dexterously removed her 
close mourning cap, and plucked out 
the comb that fastened up a profu- 
sion of the 6nest hair in the world, 
black and glossy as the raven's uiiig, 
which, thus released from confine- 
ment, fell in redundant masses over 
her neck and shoulders, waving down- 
ward almost to the ground as she £:at, 
and, half shrouding her face and figure 
in its cloud-likc beauty, invested with 

somewhat of celestial character the 
touching loveliness of a complexion 
pure and tr^sparent, and almost co- 
lourless as aia 1 }aster, and eyes of the 
dark 'viiSlet*s own hue, the dim 
btoo^l^ioletsof thedcll/') now up- 
raised to Vernon with an expression 
of innocent surprise and not offended 
feeling. 

what a Bin it is to hide such 
bair as this, Miliyr* continued her 
lover, lifting aside one of its heavy 
tresBes from her^ now amiling and 


blashing face, on winch he gazed with 
a sudden and almost surprised con- 
viction, that his own Millicent was a 
thousand times lovelier thau Lady 
Octavia ; and the evidently admiring 
fondness with which his looks were 
fixed Upon her, did not lessen the suf- 
fusion of her cheek, though it quickly 
brought tears into her modest eyes, as 
they fell bashfully under their long 
black lashes. There is no such cos- 
metic as happiness; no ntch beau- 
tiiier as the consciousneisi of pleasing, 
when we wish to please ; and never 
was woman's heart indifferent to the 
gratiftcatiou of being even pereonulfy 

pleasing to the objeciuf her affhotlons, 
whatever some superior-minded dis- 
agreeables may pretend to the con- 
trary. Of late, some hiilf-dehned idea 
had possessed itself (she scarce knew 
how) of Milliccnt's humble heart, 
that though she was still dear to Ho- 
race, not only for her own sake, but 
for her father's, and the remembrance 
of “ auld laiig syne/’ she had no 
longer any personal attractions for 
him; and she had tj-lt the con- 
trast between herself and Lady Oc- 
lavia, though, in her simple integrity, 
drawing from it no conclusion more 
painful or uneasy than that Horace 
must feel it also. But that sudden ac- 
tion, — those few words,— and, more 
than all, that look of his, cuuveyed 
blissful assurance that she was sllll 
beloved as in days gone by — still be- 
held with eyes as fondly partial. Ver- 
non was quite right. His own iVIilli- 
cent was, at that moment, a thousand 
times more beautiful than the youth- 
ful and brilliant Lady Octavia. 

It would extend this little history 
far beyond its prescribed limits, to con- 
tinue a minute detail of those progress- 
ive circumstances which more imme- 
diately influenced tlie liappiness and 
interests of Horace and Millicent, du- 
ring the ni^uindcT of Dr llartop and 

Lady Octavia’s sojourn at 8ea Vale. 
The leading incidents must suffice to 
keep unbrfjken the thread of the nar- 
ration. IMiss Ahoy ne failed not ( how- 
ever disinclined) to return Lady Oc- 
tavia Falkland’s visit, within a few 
days after that honour had been con- 
ferred on her ; neither did Lady Oc- 
tavia fail, during their tete a tHe in 
her luxurious boudoir, to call Millt- 
eent's attention to sundry objects, af- 
fording indubitable proof in the 
shape of copied mui^, verses, and 
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sketches for albums^ &c. &c« — that the 
whole of those long mornings, during 
which she saw little, and occasionally 
nothing, of Horace, were not devoted 
to the serious duties which she had 
been fain to persuade herself occupied 
at least the greater part of them. Had 
any lingering doubt still clung about 
her heart. Lady Octavia's considerate 
assurance (as the visitor rose to retire) 
was intended to remove it effectually. 
** 1 assure you I am quite shocked. 
Miss Aboyne,*' she said, with the 
sweetest deprecating manner in the 
world, at monopolizing so much of 
Mr Vernon's time ; but he is so kind 
and ob^ging 1-^d then, you know, 
those men are 8u6h lounging creatures 
of habit ; when he is once comfortably 
established on that ottoman,” point- 
ing to one at the foot of her harp, 

there's no driving him away, though 
I often tell him*’ Vfith what ar- 

guments her ladyship so conscienti- 
ously essayed to drive” Vernon to 
his duty. Miss Aboyne gave her no 
time to explain ; for even Millicent's 
gentle spirit w'as moved by the ob- 
vious malice and intentional imperti- 
nence of the insinuation ; and rather 
haughtily interrupting Lady Octavia 
with an assurance, that she arrogated 
to herself no right whatever over Mr 
WTnon's disposal of his time, which 
must be well employed in lier lady- 
6hi[)'s service, she made her farewell 
curtsey, and returned to her own soli- 
tary home. Lady Octavia's eye fol- 
lowed her to the door, with an expres- 
sion that said, So — 'let the stricken 

deer go weep:'" and that shrewd 
meaning implied something very near 
the truth. The arrow had struck 
home. 

From that morning, IVIiss Ahoync 
considered herself absolved from the 
duty of returning any other of Lady 
Ociavia's visits — who, on her part, be- 
coming sensible that they dm not co- 
operate, as she had expecCeC '^i^h her 
amiable purpose, soon discontinued 
them altogether. But the worthy 
Doctor, desirous of testifj^g, in the 
most flattering manner, his gracious 
approbation of Vernon’s choice, made 
a magnanimous effort to honour the 
object of it, by paying his personal 
respects to her at her own dwelling ; 
it is more than |>robable, with the be- 
nevolent intention of bestowing on herX 
a few of those valuable bints on do- 
mestic economy, and the rearing up 

voL. xxv: 


of a large family, with which, at all 
convenient seasons, he was wont to 
favour his fortunate and grateful cu- 
rate. But adverse ciroi|mstances di- 
verted from Millicent the good fortune 
intended for her ; the anticipation of 
which (for Horace had prepared her 
for the visit) had in truth grievously 
disquieted her. Carefully enveloped 
in a warm roquelaure, (for though the 
noonday sun was scorching, the morn- 
ing had been showery,) escorted by 
Mr Vernon on one side, and his own 
volet, with a paraplaiCf on the other, 
4lie' Doctor (having previously fortifi- 
ed himself with a basin of vermicelli 
soup) was wheeled in his Bath chair 
through the village of Sea Vale to 
Miss Aboyne’s cottage— >or, more pro- 
perly speaking, to the garden gate 
leading to the little dwelling, and there 
his further progress was arrested by 
an unforeseen and insurmountable ob- 
stacle. The humble gateway was not 
wide enough, by at least u foot, to 
admit the Doctor’s equif)age ; (it 
would scarcely have afforded ingress 
to his own portly person ;) and the 
little gravel walk, still flooded by re- 
cent showers, was impassable to the 
rheumatic gouty feet that trode de- 
licately" even on Brussels carpels, 
hlorcovcr, on casting his eyes despair- 
ingly towards the cottage door, at 
which stood Miss Aboyne, (who, on 
perceiving the dilemma of her honour- 
able and reverend visitor, had come 
forward thus courtcoubly,) be concei- 
ved a w'ell-founded suspicion, that even 
arrived at that inner portal, he should 
fail in effecting an entrance ; where- 
fore, like a true philosopher, accom- 
modating himself to circumstances, 
lie gave two or three prelusive hems, 
ivirh a view, of complimenting the fu- 
ture bride (even from that inconveni- 
ent distance) with the speech he had 
conned in readiness. Already, to Ver- 
non's horror and Millicent's dismay, 
he had begun, ** My dear Madam 1 it 
is with infinite satisfaction^ that I do 

myself the honour" ® heavy 

cloud, which, unobserved ^y the pre- 
occupied divine, had been gathering 
over head, began to discliar^^ li- 
quid stores so suddenly, that tffefeith- 
ful valet, who waited not his master's 
commands to face about, gave the 
necessary word to tlic officiating foot- 
man, and the Bath chair, with its re- 
verend contents, under shelter of the 
parapluie, was safely wheeled into the 
3 B 
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Rectory hall, before Millicent had well those feelinj^ with whidi the heart of 

recovered her alarm in the uninvaded one bound in secret on some far jour- 
sanctuary of hei little parlour, ney, may. be supposed, on the eve of 

Two inontbs and more than half a dc^arturcVto yearn towards a beloved 
third had pas^ away, since that May friend, still unsuspicious of the ap- 
morning (almost the latest of the proaching separation. Millicent’s ge- 
month), a few days prior to the stran- neroos confidence in Vernon's honour 
gers’ arrival at the Rectory, when Ver- (in his honourable intentions at least) 
non had won from Millicent her un* was not misplaced. Never, for a mo- 
reluctant promise to be indissolubly ment, had he harboured a thought of 
united to him that day three months, violating his engagements with her ; 
What changes had taken place since and his heart, as she had been fain to 
then — not in the fortunes and appa- believe, still turned to her as towards 
rent prospects of tlie afSanced pair, its real home, at every lucid interval 
but in their feeliiigs, habits, andrela« (die term is not inappropriate) of his 
tive circumstances ^'’ernoll had gra- spell-bound infatuaiion ; and on more 
dually absented himself more and than one late occasic^ when some ac« 
more from the cottage ; for some cidcntal circumstance, or thought sug« 
time excusing himself t ) Millicent, gesU d by his good angel, had aroused 
and to liis own heart, on various pre- his slumbering conscience and better 
tences, which, however, he felt would feelings, lie had almost dtceived the 

not bear the test oi investigation. By poor Millicent into reviving hope and 
little and little ho discontinued even trust by an overflowing tenderness of 
those poor unsatisfactory apologies — manner, more apparently iiupassion- 
and Millicent w^as best content that it e<l than in the early days of their 
should be so ; for even her blindness youthful attachment. In some such 
(the wilful blindness of afiection) was mood of mind he took his way towards 
dispelled at last, and she felt within the cottage about the period last men- 
herself, and knew' to a certainty in her tioued, about a fortnight before the 
own heart, that she should never be first of September, the day he and 
the wife of Horace Vernon. Yet did Millicent had long anticipated as that 
she not| for one single moment, bu 8« which was to unite them indissolubly, 
pect the sincerity of his intentions For some time past, however, it had 
nor doubt, that when the illusion was been mutually understood, rather than 
dispersed (s!ie knew it to be an illu- arranged, b'.-tweon tluin, that their 
sion) which now warped him from his marriage should not take place till 
better he would return to Idmevlf after the departure of the sirangers, 
and to her, with hitter sdf-nphraid* whose stay at the Ihelory was not 
ing, and passionate avowals of Jiisown likely to be j)rolonpf d beyond the first 
culpable weakness, and honourable week in Septcinb. r. That ];cnod now 
anxiety to fulfil his engagements with drew near— ar.d Vernon remembered 
her. Nay, she doubted not that she tliat it did, with a strange mixture of 
was still dear to him — she ^cnrvt'ly discordant feelings. He felt like one 
doubted that the best aflections of his who has been long li\ ing, as in a dream, 
heart were still hers, however appear- undtr ll'c influence of some fetiaiige 
anccs might have led to a diilercnt illusion, whicii w'as about to break 
conclusion — hut she more than doubt- away and leave him to the sober real- 
cd, whether Horace Vernon and Mil- iticii of his appointed lot. That inorn- 
liccnt Aboync could ever be again as ing, onetof those trivial occurrences 
they had been to each other; there'- which often lead to important results 
fore she felt in her heart that it was in human affdirs, tended very mate- 
better they should not be united, Yet, rial] y to hash n the dispersion of hU 
for all this, there w-as no change iu her airy visions. Ho had bee n present— 
tnanno: to Vernon — scarcely any per- for the time forgotten — when the Ict- 
ceptRde change— only, perhaps, xii lieu ter-bag was brought in to Doctor Har- 
of the sweet familiar cheerfulness with top, who delivered out from its con- 
which rile had been wont to carry her- tents, one from Falkland J*ark to Lady 
self towards him, there was a shade of Octavia ; it w'as from one of her sia- 
deeper seriousness, of more affeermg tors, and the mattor so interesting, so 
tcoderness, in her deportmc'iitj such as redolent of present plcaBurcc, and letcs 
*»gbt have betokened, to a curious in preparation, of noble and fashion- 
Oj.c and a keen observer, something of able guests arrived and expected, (fa> 
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sliionable men more especially, some 
of whom were alluded to in slang 
terms of familiarity, itanctioned by the 
modern maniere d*itre of high-^hroA, 
rather than vW/-bred, young ladies,) 
that the fair reader for once gave way 
to the fulness of her heart, (seldom 
wasdier ladyship guilty of such vulgar 
unreserve,) and poured out its feelings 
into the somewhat unsyrnpathisintrear 
of bc?r reverend uncle, Reading to him, 
as she proceeded witli her letter, de- 
tached portions of Lady Jane’s tanta- 
lizing communicationR, which so sti- 
mulated her impa'icnt longings, that 
she ended with, And now you are so 
well, dear uncle, why need we slay a 
minute longer at this horrid place? I 
could not survive another month of it/' 
What might have been the Doctor's 
reply to this v<'ry energetic appeal 
was known only to the fair appellant ; 
for Vernon, taking advantage of the 
open door, and being entirely over- 
looked, h;ul slipt quietly away ; and 
■with Lady Octavia's woids still ting- 
ling in his ears, was in two minutes 
on his way to the cottage, and to MiU 
licent. In a strange tiitnult of feel- 
ing he bent his steps thither— of 
surprise and mortification, and bitter 
Belt-humiliation and reproach ; otlier 
thoughts by degrees stoic in, like oil 
upon the troubled waves— thoiiglits 
still compose d of mingled elements— 
pfiin'ul and humbling, yet healing 
withal— of ]Mjllicent ainl all she had 
Inen to him — faithful, patient, un- 
complHiiiimr, where there had he»tii 
so gre-at cju'=e to excite an accusing 
spirit — nobly unsuspicious of wrong 
— in/ipuble of envy — inaccessible to 
mean jealousy, though not iiifcnsi- 
ble — O iKO, lit' felt si-c was not — of 
ne.dect, wliich to look hack upon, 
wrung him to the soul ; and still, still, 
ill as he deserved it of her, his own 
— his loving Millicent— his better an- 
gel — his future wife — and well should 
the devotion of all hts life to come 
strive to compensate for his temporary 
dereliction ! Then came across him 
a shuddering recoil* ction of the in- 
creased languor and feebleness, which, 
on two or throe late occasions, he had 
o\)served and spoken of to herself; 
but she had made light of his ques- 
tion, and he had not dared have re- 
course to Nora. Nora and he had, 
indeed, by tacit consent, for soino time 
avoided speaking to each other ; and 
if they chanced to encounter, Vernon 


had hurried past, without rattine his 
eyes to a face where he would have 
b^n sure to read searching aceusa* 
tion. 

All these thoughts ^rere busy in his 
heart as he pursued bis way to the 
Mttage, and — for they had melted him 
to a tenderness of which he wished to 
subdue the outward indication— by 
the longest road — that which ran along 
the back of the village street and the 
cottage garden— the very lane where, 
close by the honeysuckle arbour, in 
that very garden he ha<l been arrest- 
ed the first evening of his arrival at 
Sea Vale, by the sweet sounds of Mil- 
licent's voice, mingled with the man- 
ly toniBS of her father's. And there 
again Vernon's heart smote him ; 
his parting promise to his departing 
friend ! — how had it been fulfilled ? 

But it is not too late, thank God !" 
he exclaimed aloud ; and starting on- 
ward, he quickened his step towards 
the orphan's dwelling, as if to hasten 
the ratification of his vows, and take 
her to his heart then and for ever. 
But, at the turning of the green lane, 
he was overtaken by his old medical 
friend. Mr Henderson, who, without 
slackening the pace of his ambling 
pony, merely said in passing—” Good- 
morrow, ]Mr Vernon I you are on your 
way to the cottage, 1 see ; you will 
find Mi.ss Aboyne better to-day."— 
“ Better I Miss Aboyne been ill ? 
Pray, sir;— Mr Henderson !'*— and 
Vernon, starting forward, caught the 
pony's bridle-rein in the eagerness of 
his alarm. 

The gpod apothecary looked at him 
with gra%^ surprise, as he answered, 
with some severity of tone, “ Is it 
jio^sible you can be ignorant of the 
very prccariou.s state of Miss Aboyiu 's 
heuitii, Mr Vernon ? But seeing her, 
as of course you do, daily, you may 
not have been struck with the great 
personal change which has been for 
some time perceptible to me." Alas ! 
many days had passed of late, during 
which Virnon had found no leisure 
hour for Millicr^nt, and this was now 
the third day since he had seen her. 
How the fact, as if ho were then first 
aware of it, struck home to his con- 
science !— and with what miserable 
apprehension he questioned and cro«s« 
questioned the apothecary !— and drew 
from him an explicit avowal, that 
although he did not consider Miss 
Aboy lie's case by any means hopeless, 
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it was so critical^ that her life hung as beyond the reach of further question* 
it were by a single thread, of which ing, leaving the questioner still root* 
the slightest agiution^ the most tri« ed to the with fodd enough for 
ding imprudence, or any untoward bitter reflection to keep hlto there—* 
circumstance^ might dissever the frail hovo long he knew not— before he rc* 
tenure. ** And to be free with you, covered himself sufficiently to enter 
Mr Vernon/' the old man continued* the cottage, 
laying his hand on Vernon’s shoulder The porch door stood open, act did 
as he spoke with glistening eyes, ai^ that of the little parlour; Wt the 
a more unsteady voice— for he had room was empty. Millicent had been 
known Millicent from her childhood, recently tbere^iowever, for her hand* 
and felt for her an almost paternal kerchief lay on the table beside f fOlt* 
interest, which had not been dtmi* folio and some loose sheets of pusic. 
nished by certain lately held confer- Throwing himself into the chair she 
ences with the indignant Nora, whose had occupied, Vernon sat for some 
tale, however exaggerated, tallied but moments, his eyes fixed with un- 
too well with his own preconceived conscious gaze on the objects before 
Buspidons— to be free with i/^ou, him, till, half rousing himself from 
I will add, that I fear, I greatly fear that ahitraction, he began listlessly 
Miss Aboyne's present malady pro- to turn them over, and at last his at- 
ceeds os much from moral as physt- tention was arrested by a half- torn 
cal causes, and that you will do well sheet that lay apart, with Millicent s 
to shield her, with the most watchful handkerchietl The paper was wet. 
tenderness, from every disquietude it More than one drop — from what source 
may be in your power to avert. That he too well divined — hud recently 
gentle spirit of hers, and that tender folleii on tlic words of a song which 
frame, were not made to * bide all he w'cll reinoiiibfTed having tonnerly 
blasts,* Mr Vernon ! Take care of given to Millicent, with a laughing 
her; sheis well worth keeping and injunction to make herself perfect in 
so saying, the old man extricated the the old ditty against her day should 
rein from Vernon's hold, by quickly come. The words ran thus — a quaint 
spurring on his pony, and was soon auld-warld” conceit. 

‘ Unhappy lady ! lay aside 
Thy myrtle crown, thy lohes of pride ; 

A stole belits thee now, 

A wuioiv garland for thy brow. 

For thou art changed, and changed is he, 

Who pledged thee love's first fealty : 

A lover's ple«^ge ! n lover's vow ! 

And wlwre is he ? and what art thou ? 

At younger beauty's feet, with sighs 
And silken oaths, thy false love lies : 

A tiling forsaken ! — that thou art. 

With faded form, and broken hcoit, 

And now, poor heart ! be wise, and crave 
Of earth no guerdon but a grave — 

And hark ! ' ding ! dong !* that timely bell, 

(Their wedding peal) sb^l ring thy knell, 

And lay thee by the church-path side. 

When forth he leads his bonny bride ; 

And tlien, perhaps, he'll cry— ‘ Adieu, 

My fond first love !— bo passing true ” 

Otlulflrops bad mingled with those his face within them. He had con- 
yet g^bBtenitig on the lines of that old tinued thus for some time, and so deep 
song before (Vemon atill holding the was his abstraction, that he was perfect- 
papn) let fall bis arm upon the table, ly unconscious of an approaching fooN 
aim nowing down his head, concealed step, or that he was no longer alone. 
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till a soft hand touched hie^ and look- 
ing Up, he met the dewy eyes of his 
wronged Millicent fixed upon him with 
an cxpre.saion of angelic pity. That 
look set wide at once the floodgates of 
his before almost uncontrollable emo- 
tion, and starting up^ he caught her 
to his bosom with a passionate sud* 
denness, that, accompanied by half-in- 
teiUgihle words of love and self-re- 
proach, almost overpoi^ered her gen- 
tle and timid spirit. But soon reco- 
veringfrom the momentary agitation, 
she mildly soothed him to composure ; 
and said, half smiling, as she softly 
drew the old song from his uncon- 
scious hand — Dear Horace ! 1 never 
doubted your heart— I never feared 
deaertion.”— Bless you for that ! 
Millicent, my beloved ! my only love i 
— but can you — can you forgive ?*' — 
That you have sometimes forgotten 
me of late, Horace?*'— “ No, not 
forgotten — not forgotten, as Heaven 
shall judge me, IMilIiccnt ! — but — I 
have been bewildcretl — infatuated — 
mad— I know not what ; and yet iny 
heart wms here ; nay, nay, look not 
incredulous, Milly ! — here— here only, 
as I hope for — and did you not say 
you never doubted that ? — llepcat it, 
my beloved ! — tell me 'again you ne- 
ver doubted me, iny generous, nobl^ 
niiuflcd love !” — 1 never doubted 
your attl’ction for me, Horace T' re- 
peated Mdliccnt, with tender serious- 
ness : — but now% dear friend ! sit 
down beside me, and let us both be 
calm, and talk together quietly and 
unreservedly^ as it beiits friends 

to*' Friends ! no more than 

friends, Milly ? — is it come to that," 
vehemently exclaimed Horace, with a 
reproachful look. “ And what name 
more sacred, more endearing?" she 
rejoined, in tones less faltering than 
before. “ Friends here, and here- 
after, and for ever in that better place, 
where, sooner or later, whatever ia 

reserved for us here, I trust we shall 
meet again, and be as the angels in 
heaven.” — ** And here — here, Milli- 
cent ! are w'c to be no more than 
friends? — Have you forgotten, that 
within two little weeks you would 
have been my wife, if those fatal 
strangers ! — but they will be gone be- 
fore three weeks are over, and then” 
— And then, dear Horace ! it 
will be time enough to talk of— of”— 
our marriage day, she would have 
added, but ner voice suddenly failed. 
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and with a quivering lip she turned 
her face away from Him, till the mo- 
mentary weakness i^s overcome. It 
was soon mastered and then* once 
more raising to his bee not unmoist- 
eped eyes, she continued, I have 
htien wishing, earnestly wishing, fox 
shell an opportunity — such an open- 
ing as this, dear Horace !— to pour out 
my whole heart to you — to reconcile 
you to your own, in case of an event, 
for which, I fear— I think you may 
be entirely unprepared, and which I 
know you would feel too painfully, if 
now, while we have time, we did 
not exchange mutual confidence and 
forgiveness for any wrongs fancied 
or”— ^But she was passionately in- 
terrupted — “ Now ! — while we have 
time I — an event for which I am 
unprepared ! — M illicent ! Millicent ! 
what mean you But I deserve this 
torture”— and grasping both her hands 
in his with convulsive violence, he 
gazed in her face with such a look of 
fearful enquiry, as wellnigh unnerved 
the poor Millicent, and rendered her 
incapable of reply. But making a 
strong eflbrt for composure, she apoke 
again — at first only a few soothing 
and affectionate words to still the agi- 
tation that excited her ienderest com- 
passion, and then, impressed with the 
seriousness and solemnity of the task 
she had imposed upon herself, she 
went on wHh iquiet firmness to tell 
him of w hat had been so long upon 
her heart, though, till that moment, 
she had not found courage to impart 
it to him— we or opportunity^ she 

might htm said — but that would have 
sounded accusingly, and Millicent 
lived only to bless and to console.— 
My dear Horace 1” she continued, 
hear me patiently — ^hear me calmly 
—for ray sake do so. For some time 
past, 1 have felt a conviction that I 
should not live to be your wife — nay, 
nay — start not so fearfully at these 
words — look not so shocked, so self- 
accusing, Horace !— But for you— but 
for your care and kindness, I should 
long ago have followed my dear fa- 
ther. But you kept me here ; and I 

thought then it was God's will that 
I should live and become the com- 
panion of your life. That thought 
was very sweet to me, dear Horace ! 
too sweet perhaps, for it made life too 

dear to me. But since— of late, as 
I have told you, I have had reason 
to believe that such was not God's 
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pleasure— iiay» let in©— let in© speak 
on now, Horace?— now that I am 
strengthened tor the trial*— and do not 
—do not think, dearest! — for I in* 
terpret that look— that he has stricken 
me by the hand 1 loved ; I was not 
made for duration, Horace!— yoi^ 
know my mother died early of con- 
sumption— I was not well Wore my 
father's death ; and that great shock ! 
—so sudden ! — and'*— “ And I have 
done the rest ! — I — wretch that 1 am ! 
—Tell me BO, M illy !— tell me so at 
once, rather than stab me with such 
mockery of conifori;” and no longer 
able to restrain himself, even for her 
sake, he started from her sideb and 
paced the room in agitation, that she 
wi'fly su flared to subside before she 
atUnipti d to !'( suine her affecting sub- 
ject. liut it is not too late ; MiU 
hcent! angel! thou wilt yet be spa- 
reil that ] may repay with lift -long 
tenderness thy matchless cxctlknce ;** 
and then, melud sorter fre lings, 
he fluiig himself beside her, and clasp- 
ing htr (0 his bosom, gave way to a 
passion ot womanish tears. When 
both iiad in some measure recovered 
composure, Vernon whs the fir^t to 
screak again, though in an agitated 
whisper;—** Tell me, my beloved! 
Oh tell roc, you will try to live ior 
my sake 1 1 know — 1 ste how blind I 
have been— how madly blind to your 
increased indi>po8iiion ; fool 1 idiot I 
that I was— 1 hoard of it for the first 
time this morning from I\lr Hender- 
son — but he told iiit — he said — in- 
deed, indeed, Alilly ! oui good friend 

thinks that with care and watchful- 
ness all will go well again— and such 
cart* ! — such watchfulness as I shall 
take now !— Oh (rod! Oh God!” — 
And now their tears mingled ; for 
Millicent*s rolled last dowu her pale 
checks, and it wus roany minutes be- 
fore she again found utterance, and 
that her secret prayer for strengtii was 
answered^ and she was able to speak 
to him words of peace aud comfoit. 

I know— I know," slie faltered out 
At lust, that 1 may yet recover, if 
such ^ God*s pleasure, my Horace ! 

— for in His hands are life and death 
— but, my beloved ! if you would 
emleavour to reconcile yourself to a 
comrury event, I should be well con- 
tent lo go, for metbitiks the bittor- 
of death is {tflitr*-and do not call 
Horace I 1 doubt whether 
li ever again, under any cir- 


cumstances, be so happy in this 

world as 1 have been. 1 feel as if 
the capabilities of eurthly happiness 
and usefulness were dead within me ; 
as if I had already left my youth 
and prime of days at an immea- 
surable di8tas^***and such a com* 
panion would ffl suit you, Horace I— 
would ill assort with your buoyant 
spirit and unsubdued energies. , But 
tioii's will be done ! He will order all 
as is best for us ; and if I live, and you 
continue to wish I should become your 

wife" “ If I continue to wish 

it I— Oh, ^lilliccnt “ Then, then, 
dear Horace ! 1 would only say — M<»y 
God bless our union ! — hut it it is not 
to be, I do not tell you to rcinembir 
me; I know you will do iliat ; but 1 
would bid you, lor luy sake, torture 
not your own heart witli self- upbraid- 
ing. Assijjn all - the ordering of ali- 
as indeed is only fitting, to the will 
of Pi ovitlfiice ; — and — aud — if my poor 
Nora should be unjust and unreason- 
able in her grief, hear with her, dear 
Horuce, and be kind to her still, for 
my sake. This little dwelling! — I 
have taken some order about it, and 
lur. 'll!© long-txpecitd living will 
be yours at last and thus I have to 
Oiranged il— you will not disapprove 
ifi Horace?— that this cottage may he 
let or sold, and so furnish a provision 
for iny faithful Noia. porgivc me, 
that 1 pain you thus, dear friend ! — and 
yet, a few words more. Oh, rny tiear 
Horace! be w' itchiul of yourtelt. We 
have all rntich nuttl to jiray ri'niiiiKt 
the dcceitlulness of our own hearts. 
The world and its way^ would cheat 
you, Horace! for I know your heart. 
Oh, I liave longi-d iJius to pour out 
the f nines® oiuiinc — iny whole spirit, 
if il might be — in one appeal to yours;" 
And, elevated by the solenmity of that 
appeal, and by the fervour of her en- 
thusiasm, Miliicent's voice became 
full and ffrin, though its tones were 

deep as if sent up from the bosom's 
inmost sanctuary, and her counte- 
nance was irradiated by more than 
earthly beauty, as, clasping her pale 
thin hands together, she looked up ill 
Vernon's face, and slowly articuluted. 
Above all, ray father's friend ! mine 
own dear friend ! so run the race ihut 
is yet before you, that, though mine is 
first finished, we may meet at last in 
the land where there shall he no more 
separation." The awful pathos of that 
afiecting prayer, though it thrilled 
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tlirough the Iieart of Vernon, sub« 
dued his impatient spirit and agitated 
nerves to solemn stillness. He at- 
tempted no andible answer— words 
would have been powerless to express 
his feelings; but Millicent felt and 
understood the assurance she de- 
sired to receive, in the that mois* 
tened her clasps hands^as, takingthem 
between his, he bent his face upon 
them in the long and profound silence 
that succeeded to his riolent ernotion. 

Horace Vernon laid his head that 
night upon the pillow by many de- 
grees a sadder and a wiser man" 
than he bad arisen from it in the 
morning. But sleep came not to his 
eyeliils, nor rest to his spirit, till ut- 
ter exhaustion procured him towards 
morning a short interval of troubled 
slumber, l^ady Octaviawas not long 
in perceiving the decline, or rather 
cessation, of her influence over Ver- 
non. But attributing his defection to 
resentment at the unguarded sentence 
which had escaped tier in his presence 
on the perusal of Lady Jane’s letter, 
she only read in it the indication of a 
more profound passion than she had 
yet felt certain of having inspired him 
with. But after a h'W days of conde- 
scending jiweetness, fruitlessly ex- 
pended in maineuvres to lure back the 
startled quarry, she began to suspiSet 
that whatever was the cause of Ver- 
non's brusque retreat from her bou- 
doir, and of his subsequent 

he was now detained from her 
by II return to his first allegiance, of 
which lur ladyship had by no means 
calculated the possibility, while the 
light of her lUtractions still blazed in 
competition with the pale star of Mil- 
liccnt. > 

Bicqiicd at this discovery, l^ady 
Octavia's lieart was forthwith veht- 
mtnily set on what would oiherwise 
(in the near prospect of departure from 
Sea Vale) have been a matter of com- 
parative indifference to her— the re- 
covery of her former ascendency ; and 
nothing daunted by first failures, she 
worked at her purpose with all the 
energies of those great co-operating 
powers — woman's will and woman’s 
wit, supported by woman's perseve- 
ran ce. But even those combined forces 
had wellnigh exfierienced signal de- 
feat, so entirely had Vernon’s revived 
affection and reawakened fears for Mil- 
licent, and his bitterly compunctious 
feelings, engrossed every faculty of his 
soul, since that notable morning when 


the trifling incident of Lady Octavia’s 
momentary incaution had been so in- 
fluential in arousing him from bia long 
iilosiom Influential as it had been, 
however, in the first instance, by send- 
ing him forth in that mood of morti- 
fied and bitter feeling, which, rather 
Aan any wortliier cause, had impelled 
his first hasty steps towards the long- 
deserted cottage ; the better thoughts 
that, in his way thither, had gradually 
superseded his previous irritation — 
his short but startling conference with 
the good apothecary— and last, and 
above all, that affecting interview with 
Millicent, had so eifaced all n^collec- 
tion of the paltry annoyance which had 
originally disturbed him, that it was 
first called to his recollection by the al- 
most deprecating tenderness of I^ady 
Octavia’s voice and looks, when bhe 
found an opportunity of addre>siiig 
him unobserved ; and that was not 
very speedily obtained, for, except at 
the dinner hour, and xoine short por- 
tion of the after- evening coiicedea to 
l>r Hartop's claims, Horace scarcely 
absented himself from the cottage for 
many days, after that which had so 
efiectually aroused him from his long 
and culpable infatuation. Before the 
little casement of Millicent’s chamber 
was unclosed, he was looking up to- 
wards it as he paced the walk beneath 
with nervous impatience ; and. even 
his conscience- struck reluctance to 
confront Nora, was overcome by his 
anxiety to obtain from her the first 
and most exact report of her gentle 
mistress. A painful eurprisc awaited 
Vernon the first morning h#* was thus 
early at the cottage. I-ong after the 
little casement above had been partly 
opened, and he had eccii Nora pass 
and repass before it, as if preparing to 
as.siEt Millicent at her toilet, he had 
awaited for some time in the garden- 
in the dear old arbour, and, lastly, 
in the little sitting-room, in expecta- 
tion of Mias Aboyne coining down to 
breakfast. But finding, at length, 
that there were not even any symptoms 
ef preparation for the morning meal, 
he was driven to enquire the reason 
of such unusual delay, and then learnt, 
with a pang that wrung him to the 
heart's core, (for Nora spared not to 
speak home,) that, for some time past, 
Milhcenthad been too much enfeebled 
to rise at her accustomed hour, and 
now habitually took her breakfast in 
bed* The emotion with which Ver- 
non listened to this startling corrobo« 
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ration of bis fears, still trembled in visits ; and at last, one evening as he 
tlic tone of his voice as he hurriedly was leaving the cottage, she not only 
remarked, Why, Nora ! surely it vouchsafed to resume her old office of 
was not so l^ng ago, that when I opening the prden gate for him, but 

breakfasted here last*' Oh, no I said, in a half cordial tone, as he was 

JMr Horace ; not so long, to be sure," passing, Good night, Mr Horace ! 
interrupted the faitliful servant, with Keep a good heart, and all may end 

a look that spoke, and was meant well yet/’— j^ss you ! thank you ! 
to speak, keenest reprpach ; not thank you 1 dear, dear, sweet, lovely 
more than a fortnight maybe, or Nora!*^ was Vernons rapturous ex- 
perhaps three weeks — ^no time at all clamation, as, dashing back <ihe cloung 
— only people maybe dead and bu- gate, so as almost to upset his old friend, 

ried, and forgotten too, you know, ne hugged her round the neck with 
Mr Horace, in less than that. The such schoolboy vehemence of delight, 
last time you were to have breakfasted as left her wellnigh breathless and naif 
here, you were so thoughtful as to tell indignant, though not quite unaccus- 
IVlissAboyne over night that you would tomed in former days to such ebulli- 
come next morning ; so the dear child lions of his volatile spirits, 
would rise, and make me dress her to Her rebuke (if she uttered one) 
be ready for you — she was too ill was, however, quite lost on the of- 
theii to dress lierself, poor heart — fender. Before she had lime to set 
though I told her it was ill spending her cap straight, or smooth down 
her precious life upon one that little her ruffled neck- kerchief, he was al- 
deserved itof her.*'— “ Little indeed!'* ready half way to the llectory, whicli 
groaned Horace, as he turned abrupt- he re-entered that night in a frame 
ly from Nora and the cottage, to break- of mind so overflowing with hap- 
fast where and with what appetite lie piness, security, sclf-rccoiicilcmcnt, 
might. and universal benevolence, as re- 

But Horace Vernon’s versatile feel- fleeted its o\vn hues on all surround- 
ings and unstable nature, cbarac- iiig objects, animate and inanimate, 
teristics often leading to results as fa- J)r Hurtop was agreeable — Lady 
tal as those consequent on the iudul- Octavia enchanting — all but her 
gence of violent and evil passions, charms and obligingness forgotten or 
were as easily elated as depressed ; forgiven— (wdiat wa^i any woman's 
and, in truth, his miiul was not so heart to him but iNIillicein'K ?) — her 
constituted as to be long capable of harp and voice in exquisite tone — his 
enduring or retaining a deeply painful own vocfil powers anti his flute in the 
iinpression. JJy dcfirt'es he deluded hapiiicit unison with both ; Dr liar- 
himself into the belief that he had Xup gradually sank to balmy slumbers; 
been too seriously alarmtd, though music was discontinued in considera- 
not too soon awakened. And indeed tion for his repose ; conversation suc- 
his now tenderly unremitting watch- cceded— “ the feast of rffaaoD and tlie 
fulness of the drooping Millicent was flow of soul "—of course testricted, on 
soon rewarded by such a reviving the Doctor's account, to the low key 
brightness of spirit in her, as in u and subdued tones that sound so sweet- 
manner reflected itself outwardly on ly confidential ; and when, on his awa- 
the fair and fragile frame, which at all kening, bed- candles were lighted, and 
tinics sympathised out too faithfully Lady Octavia, taking hers from 
with the fine essence it enshrined. It non, and gracefully paying her part- 
is true, Millicent hirself replied only irig saluUtion to I>r Hartop and liim- 
by a grateful smile, or an evasive word self, withdrew to her own apartment, 
— not always uttered with a steady she just turned her head on entering 
voice— to Vernon’s fond entreaties that it to glance down the passage, at the 
she would acknowledge herself to be end of which Vernon was still uncon- 
regaining strength — that she would scioudy holding open the drawiug- 

bhss him with some assurance that room door, as he gazed after her rece- 
might confirm his sanguine hopes, ding form, and softly said to herself. 
But Mr Henderson’s manner and re- with a quiet inward laugh, a curled 
plies weremore decidedly encouraging. lip, and an eye of infinite meaning. 
Even Nora began to look leas coldly, “ Ah, ha ! jc te rattrappe, fine mouche ! 
and by degrees more e|(^fuUy, when Sauve toi si tu pourras." 
he imcountcred her fe his frequent q. 

To he emiclu4ed in next Number. 
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LIKES WRITTEN AT WARWICK CASTLE. 

Bif Charles Badmam^ M,D> F.R*S» 

Professor of Medicine in the University Glasgow. 

XttXiwdv ro imvt h ^ fiiXts iuti if Htt’inffti tiii iXiihiets fitfimettroi 

c TC text %vvcvi ux^6xrfi?t it^tta-Ti^xg w^ds x fievXtrxt rt 

Kxi vre^rarxt vofAta-ln ^iiXovstxt\ o n xTru^e^^ l^rh x xxt xrXtevx^trtx*. 

Pericles apud Thucyd. Lib. IL 

Ilura quic I.iris quietA 

Mordet aquAj tacituraus amnis. Holt. 


I leave thee, Warwick, and thy precincts grey, 

Amidst a thousand winters still the same, 

£rc tempests rend thy lost sad leaves away. 

And from tliy bowers the native rock reclaim ; 
Crisp dews now glitter on the joyless field, 

The Sun*s red disk now sheds no parting rayiJ, 
And through thy trophied hall the hurnisVd shield 
Disperses veide the swiftly mounting blaze. 


Ti. 

Thy pious paladins from Jordan’s shore 

And all thy steel-clad barons are at rest; 

Thy turrets sound to warder’s tread no more ; 

Beneath their brow the dove hath hung her nest ; 
High on thy beams the harmless falchion shines ; 

No stormy trumpet wakes thy deep repose; 

Past are the days tnat, on the serried lines 
Around thy w'alls, saw the portcullis close. 

III. 

The bitter feud was quell’d, the culverin 

No longer flash’d its blighting mischief round. 

But many an age was on those ivies green 

Ere Taste’s calm eye had scann'd the gifted ground ; 
Bade the fair path o’er glade or woodland stray, 

Bade Avon’s swans through new Rialtos glide. 
Forced through the rock its deeply channeU'd way. 
And threw, to Arts of peace, the portals wide. 

IV. 

But most to Tier, whose light and daring baud 
Can swiftly follow Fancy's wildest dream! 

All times and nations in whose presence stand. 

All that creation owns, her boundless theme ! 

And with her came the maid of Attic stole. 

Untaught of dazzling schools the gauds to prize. 
Who breathes in purest forms her calm control. 

Heroic strength, and grace that never dies ! 


V. 

Ye that have linger’d o’er each form divine. 
Beneath the vault of Home's unsullied sky. 
Or where Bologna's cloistered walls enshrine 
Her martyr Saint — her mystic Bosary— 

Of Arragon the hapless daughter view 
Scan, for ye may, that fine cnamd near I 
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'lAnes writt&l at Warwick Custle* 
Such Catherine was, thus Leonardo drew — 
Discern ye not the Jove of painters** here? 


VI. 

Discern ye not the mighty niagter*B power 
In devoted Saint's uplifted eye? 

That clikids the brow and bids already lour . 

O'er the First Charles the shades of sorrows nigh i 

That now on furrow*d front of Rembrandt gleams^ 
Now breathes the rose of life and beauty there. 

In the soft eye of Henrietta dreams, 

And fills with fire the glance of Gondomar ? 

vn. 

Herr lo Salvator's solemn pencil true. 

Huge oaks swing rudely in the mountain blast ; 

Here grave Poussin on gloomy canvass threw 
The lights that steil irom clouds of tempest past. 

And see ! irom CanaleLti's glassy wave, 

IJke KiiMem mosques, patrician V'enice rise ; 

Or marble moles that rippling waters lave. 

Where Claude’s warm sunsets tinge Italian skies I 

VIII. 

Kor ht the critic frown such themes arraign. 

Here sleep the mellow lyre*s enchanting ki ys ; 

Here the wrought table's darkly polish'd plain, 
Proffers light lore to much*enduring case ; 

Enamelled clocks here strike the silver bell ; 

Here Persia spreads the web of many dies ; 

Around, on silken couch, soft cushions swell, 

Tnat Stambol's viziers proud might not despise. 


IX. 

The golden lamp here sheds its jroarly light, 
Within the cedar'd pant Is, dusky pale ; 

No miiror’d walls the wandering glance invite, 

No gauzy curtains drop the misty veil, 

And there the vista leads of lessening doors. 

And there tlic summer .sunset's golden gleam 

Along the line of darkling portrait pours. 

And warms the polish'd oak or ponderous beam. 


X. 

Ili^^from the depths beneath that proud saloon 
'SnT water's moan comes fitful and subdued, 
Where in mild glory yon triumphant moon 
Smiles on the arch that nobly the flood— 
And here have kings and hoary statesmen gazed. 
When spring with garlands deck'd the vale below, 
Or when the waning year had lightly razed 
The banks where Avon's lingering fountains ffow. 


XI. 

And did no minstrel greet the courtly tlirong i 
Did no fair flower of English loveliness 
On timid lute sustain some artless song, 

Her meek brow bound with smooth mibraidod tms?— 
For IduMC knew not yet the stately guise, 

Cii^ht with simplest notes to touch the soul, 

Not from her choirs as when loud anthems rise, 

Or when she bids orchestral thunders roll I 
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XII. 

Here too the deep and ferrent orison 
Hath matron whisper’d for her absent lord, 

Ferird in civil wars, that shook the throne. 

When every hand in England clench'd the sword 
And here, as tales and chronicles agree. 

If tales and chronicles be deem’d sincere, 

Fair Warwick’s heiress smiled at many a plea 
Of puissant thane, pr Korman cavalier. 

xiit. 

Or dost thou sigh for theme of classic lore 
Alidst arms and moats, and battlements and towers ? 

Behold the Vase ! that, erst on Anio*s shore. 

Hath found a splendid home in Warwick's bowers : 

To British meads ere yet the Saxen came, 

The pomp of senates swept its pedestal, 

And kings of many bii Oriental name 

Ilave seen its shadow, and are perish’d all ’ 


XIV. 

Haply it stood on that illustrious ground 
Where circling columns oner, in sculptured pride. 
With tine volute or wreath'd acanthus crown'd. 
Rear’d some light roof by Amo's plunging tide ; 
There, in the brightness of the votive lane 
To rural or to vintage gods addrest. 

Those vine-clad symbuls of Pan's peaceful reign 
Amidst dark pines their sacred seats possess'd. 


XV. 

Or, did it break with soft and sih’cry shower 
The silence of some marble solitude, 

Wfierc Adrian, at the fire- fly's glitttring hour. 

Of rumour'd worlds to come the doubts review’d ? 

Go mark his tomb 1—in that sepulchral mole 
Scowls the fell bandit ! — from its towering height 
Old Tiber's fluod reflects the girandole. 

Midst bvlls, and shouts, and rockets' arrowy flight ! 

XVI. 

Warwick, farewell ! I-ong may tliy fortunes stand, 

Aiui sires of sires hold rule within thy walls. 

Thy streaming banners to the brei ze expand, 

And the heart’s griefs pass liglitly o’er thy halls ! 

May happier bards, on Avon’s sedgy shore. 

Sustain on nobler lyre thy poet's vow, 

And all thy future lords, (what can they more ?) 

Wear the green laurels of thy lame, as now ! 

NOTES. 

One of the towers of Warwick Custlc is complimented with the name of Guy’s’ 
Tower; certain ponderous armour and utensils preserved in the lodge arc also at- 
tributed to Guy ; nobody, in short, thinks of Guy without Warwick, or of Warwick 
without Guy ; Arms and the Man," ought to have been emhlaconed on the castle 
banner ; and why should 1 hesitate to say, that one of the most amiable of children 
perpetuates the heroic name within its walls ? Hod this renowned adventurer been 
ambitious of patriarclml honours, Jiis dcscendonts might have extended the ancestral 
renown, and have furnislied many a ballad of those good old tiflied; but when the 
Saxon Ulysses had returned from his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and made an end of 
Culbrand and the Dun Cow, Ins fancy was to take alms in disguise from his own fair 
lady, at his own castle gate, and then retire (tous les gouts sont resjiectables) to a cer- 
tain hole or cave called Guv’s Cliff, where he amused himaelf ( m thM infwvikia nf 
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rheumatism) for the rest of liis natural life in counting liis beads and ruminating on 

his sins, which, as he was a great traveller and a hero, might have been coiibidcr- 
able. 

If the reader is desirous of further notice concerning Guy of Warwick, he has 
only to turn to the beautiful pages of Dugdule, where he will find the more authen- 
tic parts of his history related with a pathetic and almost biblical siinplicity. 

First, we are introduced to the sad plight of the good old King Atlielstun, occa« 
sioned by the insolence of the Danes, then in England, till the old expedient occurs 
of a champion on either side. Now there were giants in those days, and u great 
Goliah of this kind called Colbrniid (who would have hud bets to any amount in his 
favour) seems to assure an easy victory to the nortliern invaders— >all the great cap- 
tains of Atliebtan being absent on pilgrimage, or other necessary business. 

We are next conducted to the gate of the ancient city of Winchester, where the 
aflSicted Sovereign (in consequence of a vision bidding him expect a champion in dis- 
guise) has repaired at siinribc with his bishops to sec certain pilgrims, lately arrived 
from Palestine, enter the city violls from the neighbouring monastery of St Cross. 
Here he soon espies a stout palmer, with bare feet, and a chaplet of roses on his 
head ; him the King salutes, and without further ceremony requests his services, in 
full reliance on the authority of the vision. The palmer, nothing daunted, most loy- 
ally devotes himself to the cause. Proper restoratives are administered to liirn in 
that capital of the West Saxon kingdom, for three entire wctkM, and then, alter 
three masses duly said in its cathedral, he goes furtli into one of the giecn meadows 
ol the Utchin, to meet Colbrand. That considerate personage ha«> sent before tiim 
a very cornfortahle provision of axes;, steel bars, clubs, and ail manner of luischitf, 
down to gnippling irons, portions of which, as circiimstaiiceb shall require, he pio< 
poses to exercise on the head and flanks of the unfortunate palmer, who, burn every 
appearance, has gatliercd his last palms in this world. 

The combat was certainly of tiresome length for a i^pcctator, as it continued from 
sunrise to sunset. In the issue, according to all the Jaws of epic, the giant fall«, 
and in conformity to those of mathematics, W'iih a force in the combined ratio of Ins 
bulk and altitude, 

Ss W ccvtS, 

A third passage in this vcracioui; history, which, if nut absolutely true, jttcuic lien 
dv V^lre, represents the grateful sovereign walking in a letiied spot out of the town, 
(I presume on the Southampton ruud,) with Jiis dciivcicr, hitherto oh.'^tiriurc* in con- 
cealment ; at last, on arriving at a stone cross by the road-side, lie yields to the king's 
solemn adjuration and continued importunity, discovers himselt to be no other than 
the very Guy, for whose presence his vows had been, as he tliouglit, vainly ofTered: 
they part in tears: the hero letiinm to do penanec fur his sins in tlie cave of un 
eremite, where, after several years, he dies. 

Nor would one consent that even the legend of his exploit nith the dun cow be 
altogether consigned to the realms of fable. Certain it is that huge hones of a 
very formidable quadruped exUt, or did exist lately, at Coventry, one or more of them 
at Warwick itself. These bones have been always connected by tradition with the 
story of Guy ; wherefore despise in this instance thiit “ vetus ct ronstans 
which we respect in other eases ? doubtless this was a stray Mammoth or Bo- 
nasus! Let not even the Dragon of Wantley (whose fossil remains may tuin up one 
of these day.s) be any longer treated with indecent derision ! 

A learned friend informs me, that the late IVlr Greathuad, of Guy’s Cliff, made a 
large collection of documents, ballads, and traditionary talcs, illustrative of the hi.s- 

tory of Guy. I am sorry 1 could not avail myself of them. 

'v- 

Stanza II. 

Militia in ga1('<i iiidnm fvctTc coluniba* { 

A{^>arcl Marti qukm sit arnica Vciius. 

By whatever inatinct allured to the refuge of this place of arms, the number of 
dovet la remarkable. 

SCANZA 111. 

The following interesting passage is copied from a book of ordinary occurrence, in 
which it is cited without stating the authority. It is more than doubtful if any other 
nobleman in the kingdom, at that time or since, has projected or executed so much 
on hia own property as the late Earl of Warwick. 

** 1 purchased a magnificent collection of pictures by Vandyke, Rubens, &c. The 
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marbles are not equalled perhaps in the kingdom. I made a noble approach to the 
castle through a solid rock, built a porter's lodge, and founded a library full of bookSi 
some valuable and scarce, all well chosen. 1 made an armoury, and built walls 
round the court and pleasure gardens. I built a noble green- house, and filled it with 
beautiful plants. 1 placed in it a vase, considered the finest remain of Grecian art, 
for its size and beauty. I made a noble lake, from 3 to 600 feet broad, and a mile 
lung. 1 planted trees now worth L. 100.000, besides 100 acres of ash. I built a 
storm bridge of 105 feet in span ; every stone from 2000 to 3800 lbs. weight. The 
weight of (he first tier on the centre was estimated at 1000 tons. 1 gave the bridge 
to the town with no toll on it. 1 will not enumerate a great many other things 
done by me. Let Warwick Custle speak for itselfl" 

Line 8. 

Arts (f ]}eacc; fine arts: belle arti; les beaux arts. The ancients, who invented 
these, or at least the best of these arts, had no name for them collectively. It would 
not be easy to make a dedriition which should exclude anomalous claimants ; to op- 
pose riieni to the u«efiil arts, would exclude architecture. Being a friend to philo- 
sophical accuracy, 1 must own the pleasure 1 have derived in reading a very happy 
dissertation in a late number of Blachmod, on “ Murder^ considered as one (f the Fine 
Arts'* I should be delighted to know the author; but whether future critics will 
altogether be inclined to adopt the pretensions of that result of advanced society, I 
am in doubt. At any rate, that modification called duelling, may perhaps be admit- 
ted (this the author has forgotten to suggest) into the brilliant coterie; in which 
case, Fighting Fitzgerald, who bullied the whole club at Brookes*s, must he account- 
ed the William Tell of an art as much cultivated as dancing, and with as much ad- 
vantage to society. 

Concerning driving, I should have long hesitated, till I acquired some knowledge 
of its intimare doctrines from a delightful enthusiast in the Sporting Magazine. No 
dilettante ever spake with more uiiafTected pleasure of the Niobe ; indeed I some- 
times suspect those dilettanti; but hear him, and say if the crowned victor at an 
Olympic stadium could be celebrated u ith greater animation than the coachman who 
drives the York Express from Bugderi to Welwyn and back. ** Tlie moment he has 
got tiis scat and made his start, you are struck at once with the perfect mastership 
of liis art. The hand just over his left thigh, the arm without constraint, steady, 
and with u holding command that keeps his horses like clock-work ; yet to a super- 
fuMHl observer quite with loose reins; so firm and compact he is that you seldom 
ob«>erve any shifiing, only to take a shorter purchase for a run down hill; his right 
hand and whip are beautifully in unison; the crop, if not in a direct line with the 
box, over the near wheel, raised gracefully up as it were to reward the near side 
horse ; the thong— -tlie thong after three twists which appears in his band to have 

been placed by the maker never to be altered or improved and if the 

off-side horse becomes slack, to see the turn of his arm to reduce a twist, or to re- 
verse, if necessary, is exquisite : after being placed under the rib, or upon the shoulder 
point, up comes the arm, and with it the thong returns to the elegant position upon 
the crop ! 1 say elegant ! the stick, highly polished yew— rather light— not too ta- 
per — yet elastic ; u thong in clean order, pliable. All done without effort— merely 
a turn of the wrist !" 

Stanza IV. 

It is a pity that there is no pretty story, like that of the Corinthian girl who 
traces her luver’s shadow on the wall, to account for the invention of Sculpture, the 
most ancient of arts, and the most universal. There is no country, ** a Gadibus us- 
que Auroram et Gungem." that lias not made attempts at sculpture, and as the pro- 
pensity has been so universal, it is surprising that in one situation only in the whole 
world it bos ever greatly prospered. All the reasons 1 have heard or read for the 
excellence of the Greeks in the imitative arts, are unequal to the case. Their hap- 
py climate was not peculiar to them ; they were not rich, so as to encourage artists; 
nor luxurious, so as to require tliem : the fine arts ought to have flourished in Asia 
IMinor. It is further curious to observe bow limited they seem to have been in re- 
lation to time as well ns to place. After the age of Adrian, the declension of thit 
art was must rapid and unaccountable, so that by the time of Constantine it had al- 
most ceased to exist: the same evidence being afforded by the inspection of gems, 
medals, statues, and ornamental architecture. Long familiarity with fine medals had 
rendered the Athenian, in the age of Pericles, a man of intuitive taste in sculpture, 
as the modern Roman is in music, to an extent of which we can have no idea. Of 
the finer works of that age, the greater number by far are perished ; but the writinga 
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of the Greek* auflleieRtly prore the universality of a taste for them* and a presump- 
tion of their general excellence. When, at the aacrifioe of Pelyxeaa, the attendaiica 

rend die garment of die virgin from the shoulder downwardi her exposed form is said 
to be 08 beautiful os a statue* 

htL^euT§L ai9rXav$ if sut^ts 
Aoiyayar lie fttver 

^Munsvi T mjMf f tif ArAAMATOS 

Eurip. Heeuha* 

In the Alcestis of the sime poet. Admetus is made to express himself in terms of 
which the following is not an uritaithfui paraphrase, the two last lines expressing what 
Is fairly inyiHed in the beautiful original, 

ntv ^iXi}V cv etyiCxXesti 
yvMticet ovn txuv* 

Scalpturcd by skilful hands, thy lovely form, 
in purest marbleV pale smnlitU'ic, 

M'Uhin Ute chamber of our loves shall Ue : 

In pTicf‘8 abandonment I’l get mo there, 
rinsp the eold bust. unanswerM call thee stilt. 

Till, maddening at the echo of th> name, 

I feel the h^atviiig btiMmi awel) ti> mixie. 

And hear the life puliic Uirobbing a« before, 

Sl’AN'ZA V. 

It i;i almost superfluous to mention the incomparable Domenichinos in that fine 
collection, the Martyrdom of S'. Agne*«, and the Seven Mysteries of the Rosary, two 
of the finest pictures in the world. 'I'liey were preserved, when I was first iit Italy, 
in the chapel of a dissolved convent ; but of late years, together with numberless 
other pictures of the highest rank, they form part of a museum or gallery, not infe- 
rior, enfait de tableaux, to the Vatican itseltl 

Jl cintc dei Ptttori J there he liangi in the gallery at Florence, in the room des- 
tined for the portraits of artists, with a heard like the Moses of Michael Angelo, re- 
markably fine regular features, and the eye of u hawk ! 

Grammaticus, rhetor, gcomebres, pictor, alipte*. 

oir.nla novU. 

Fainting a Madonna one day, constructing an uqiiediiot the next ! From his particular 
skill in preparing liis own coloiirn and mixing his own oils he seems to have a sort 
ot pretension to the only ambiguous epithet in the line of the satirist,— -unless any 
body cun construe *' aliptes" butttr. His works; are not indeed of Homeric rank, it 
must be confessed, but they me all that beauty can make them; and l^eonardo da 
Vinci gave a nionienturn to the fine arcs wliich they have never lost. The picture 
here of Catharine of Arnigon, the first wife of Henry VI if.— that Blue Beard not 
fabulous—, is “ a fine specimen of the master,” as the catalogues say. All the de- 
tails so precise, the small taper fingers, and even the rinps upon them, the minutely 
puinted huir and ryebrowf-, It looks, as all liib picture.^ look, a magnified miniature 
or enamel; yet liis pecuJiariiies were on tlie veige oi defects, no doubt, and put one 
now and then rather too much in mind of the Celestial Empire. 

Stan'/a VI. 

Tgkatiu.s L0V01.A. (J^tuAens.) The famous Captain- general of the Jesuits, who 
was certainly a hero in bis way, and to whom 1 cun have no reason to refuse the 
title of a saint, is here represented by Rubens in one of those happier exertions of 
bis pencil, in which he gets beyond common nature, and becomes the painter of sen- 
timent. The countenance is expre$.sivc cf great earnchtness and solemnity ; his eye, 
otie of the finest and brightest Kpeciunens of that organ, is turned upward towards n 
glory which illuminatcH an open book, on which is wiiiten ud mujorena Dei glo- 
riam quicunque huic Christi militia; nomen dedrrit.” His right hand is extended, 
and with a salient eflfect that renders it one of the miracles of art. 

•C^ARLKa 1. (yintdybe,) Of the many extant ponraits of Charles (an admirable 
saibject for the painter) by the Imnd ot Vandyke, this is one ot the finest. He is 
Invested with the robes of the garter, his right band rests on a table, and his gloves 
are negligently held in the other. The C4t<tle aho possesses a duplicate of that 
xnagnifieent picture in the Louvre, in which the monarch is represented on borsr- 
back with ibe Duke d*£pernon bearing his helmet, standing by bis side* The horse 
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U advancing upcm the spectator in all the atatelinosB of an anioml that hat recewnd a 
military eduAtion. Every one knows that horse«>»nobo(ly eouhl steal iitoii eren 
now, without detection ! 

Gonoomau. (f^eiasquez,) This Gondomar was one of the most designing of men, 
and the most succeastul in his designs, under seeming simplicity and developement 
of character. He was ambassador from Spain in 1612, and became very unpopular 
in tliis country for his supposed endeavour to bring about the Spanish match, wbidi 
was superseded by the union of Charles I. to Henrietta Maria. He was all things 
to ail men, a great proficient in that art which the Greeks so happily called ampko- 
teridng / he spoke Latin with James 1., drank deeply with the King of Denmark, 
and, what is more memorable, was an overmatch tor him, though the native of a 
soudiern region, where the Scythian vice of intoxication is unknown. There is a 
portrait of this gentis Hispana* decus" in Hampton Court, and mention is made of 
two others in Granger. His historical character, which agrees with his counterfeit 
presentment in this extraordinary picture, may be collected from Hume, Clarendon, 
and Harris's Lives. 

Line 7. Were there no other evidence that Henrietta was a lovely woman, and 
Vandyke a great painter, here it is ! The eyes are the deep hazel ej'es of a French 
beauty, wliieh is saying every thing; the month is small, and the general expression 
extremely captivating, a term which, designating nothing, means every thing. But 
she is not the only beauty in the conservatory of Warwick. Slie has a powerful 
rival, nut perhaps in the Counters of Carlisle (Vandyke), who presides in the great 
drawing-room, yet surely in the portrait called Duchess of Orleans with her son 
to say nothing of the Duchess of Parma, attributed in some book to Paolo Verone-'-e, 
but intuitively, one would sny, a Titian. 

Of warriors there is no lack in any collection ; but liere they constitute a very 
formidable society. There is Prince Rupert and the Duke of Alva by Vandyke; 
there is the red-huiretl and the black. haired Montrose, by Rubens, both certainly of 
the first order of portra ts, especially the latter, in which the relief, drawing, and co- 
louring, and accessories, arc nil eminent. The breakfast parlour lias a curious, ra- 
ther than fine portrait of Sir Philip Sydney and of Lord Brooke, killed at the siege 
of Lichfield. There is a Burgomaster of coarse expression, but marvelious execu- 
tion, by Rembrandt. All these worthies including the finest pair of Lions (Rubens) 
ia existence, not excepting, or perhaps only excepting, those in St Peteris, by Canova, 
must forgive my inability to do them any justice ; I shall not forget them. 

Stanza VI L 

Tlicre arc several fine Salvators in the Castle, tliongh not of large size. One of 
them cxliihits the effect of wind in a wonderful manner. There are two or three 
fine Puussius, an artist whom people appear to praise without siiflicient cordiality, 
evnminatioii and enquiry being laborious, luid acquicflcenec easy. To fee that a thing 
is fine is not difliculf ; but it takes n long time and a good deal of attention to receive 
that pleasure from the fine arts which they really are capable of affording. 

“ Mais, dit Tandide, n’y a-t-il pas du plaisir a tout critiquer? a sentir dcs defauts 
on los autres bomnics croiciit voir dcs bcautisF C'est n dire, reprit Martin, qu’il ya 
du plaisir a n\tvoh- pas du p/tustr /’* This is the common sort of criticism ; the criti- 
cism of reviewers; feliciter vortat ! it is a much more enviable endowment to have 
the organs of perception alive to beauty of every kind, and to cultivate those of 
judgment in investigating the sources of excellence. 

Lord Warwick’s Cnnuhiii is iniiqno. That artist, if 1 recollect right, octiinlly 
painted it in iho castle. Its snhjcct a Venetian carnival. 

Stanza X. 

There is a fcelinfi of rrspccl inspired by ancient buildings of importance. Such a 
castle as Warwick, which has lodged a succession of generations of the most oppo- 
site characters — at one time the dulcis et quieti snimi v5r, et qui, congnio stiis 
moribus studio, vitarn cgit et clausit;’* at another by the assassin of Piers de Gave- 
ston the king’s favourite, “ whose head he cut off upon Blacklovv bill, and gave the 
friars preachers the charge of his body, inasmuch as he had cslled the said eprl the 
Black Dog of Ardernc is not to be approached as one visits a handsoihd stone 
house of Palladian architecrure such a house we know can never have been the 
Bccne either of council or conspiracy; within such walls there can never have been 
'* latens odium inter regem et proceres, et piwcipud inter comitem de Waririck et 
adbserentes ejusdem.’* 
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At to tlie river and its twant, I have learned from the bard to whom it bat been 
long tince consecrated, (although he may not have bad the right ofUthing in it 
when alive,) that " discretion is the better part of valour." 

If I were to describe the walks, I should only say that they were contrived, as all 
walks ought to be, to let in the sun or to shut him out by turns. Here you rejoice 
in the fulness of his meridian strength, and here in the shadows of various depth 
and intensity, wliicli a well disposed and happily contrasted sylvan population knows 
how to effect. The senatorial oak, the spreading sycamore, the beautiful plane 
(which 1 never see without recollecting the channel of the Asopus and the woody 
sides ,ot CEta,) the aristocratic pine running up in solitary stateliness till it equal the 
castle turrets, all these, and many more, are admirably intermingled and contrasted, 
in plantations which establish, as every thing in and about the castle does, the con- 
Bummate taste of the late earl, although it must be admitted he had the finest sub- 
jects to work upon, from the happy disposition of the ground. 1 sliull never forget 
the first time 1 walked over them ; a pheasant occasionally shifting his quarters at 
roy intrusion, and making his noisy way through an ether so clear, so pure, so mo- 
tionless, that the broad leaves subsided, rather than fell to the ground, without the 
least disturbance ; the tall grey chimneys just breathing their smoke upon the blue 
element, which they scarcely stained ; every green thing was beginning to wear the 
colour of decay, and many a tint of yellow, deepening into orange, made me sensible 
that ** there be tongues in trees/* if not “good in every thing.** But Montaigne 
fays nothing is useless, no( even inutttUi/ Uset/'. 

Stanza XII. 

Of the little domestic secrets here alluded to, history might be thought suflicient- 
]y to establish the one, and analogy the other. But there i'^, in fact, if ony body be 
so unreasonable as to require it, evidence for both. I myself prefer tradition, or pro- 
bability, in these matters ; for Aristotle saith, men lie, but circumstances do not ; 
—the true may not be always the probable, but the probable is almost always the 
true. 

In the reign of King John, a precept is addressed to the Archbishop of Canter, 
bury, and a certain John tie CantalujfCt (whether he takes his name from the melon, or 
the melon from him, no industry of mine has been able to detect,) in which it is first 
preambled, that, whereas the great ladies of this realm have been long disposed 
to match themselves in conformity to their own inclination without the king’s con. 
renf,'* his majesty requires the reverend and learned per>^ons above named to take 
possession of Warwick Castle, being a ca.vtle cxtruordinarily ftrong, and situated to. 
wards the marches, os a pledge that its young countess, “ as it would be most peril- 
ous (or her to take to husband any person she liked," should not marry any ma 7 i 
Iffinig without his royal license. 

This is a bad groundwork for a romance ! how^ever, as all other wooing was sus- 
pended, she made the best of necessity, and married in the course of the year a 
Norman favourite, John de Plessets, whose name, us Dugdale spells it, was certainly 
not one of his agreeable qualities. 1 should guess du Plemst or du Plcssitis, a name 
that occurs in ancient record. “ But,** continues the historian, “ as there were ex. 
traordinary means used about wooing and winning this great lady, so there was not 
wanting suspicion (there never is!) that she had been strongly solicited by some, 
and that possibly, by reason of the frailty of her sex, she might have been wrought 
upon to contract herself to another." 

Stanza XIII. 

This superb work of antiquity roust indeed be seen, to be sutficiently estimated ; 
the great failure of that branch of the fine arts which is employed to represent all 
the rest, is in the inadequate idea of size which it roust necessarily give where the 
objects to be represented are large. If the happy and fniitlul genius of the ancients 
is any where most remarkable, it is in the endless and beautitul variety in the form 
of their vessels, of wjk^tever material composed ^ a variety to which the moderns 
have been able to add positively nothing. 

The mailfle vases now extant are, of course, comparatively few in number, and 
this Is perhaps, excc|>ti^ the Mediceon, the finest of them all. Tlte best represent- 
ations of it are those in I'Innesi, three in number. One great and conspicuous 
beauty of this vase, consists in the elegantly formed handles, and in the artful inser- 
tion of the extreme brandies of tlie vine-stems which compose them, into its margin, 
where they throw off a rieh embroidery of leaves and fruit. A lion*8 skin, with 
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the head and claws attached* rornn a sort of drapery, and the Introduction of the 
thyrsus, the lituus, and three bacchanalian masks on each side, complete the embel- 
lisliinetits. The capacity of this vase is 163 i^allons ; its diameter 9 feet ; its pedestal 
of course modern. It was discovered in 1770, in the draining of a mephitic lake 
within the enclosure of the Villa Adriana called Laga di Fuiitanello. Lord Warwick 
had reason to be proud of his vase, which bad this peculiarity, tha% whereas almost 

every other object of art in the kingdom has been catalogued and sold over and 
over again, this vase passed (after a sufficiently long parenthesis of time) immediauly 
from the fiardens of Adruin to his own I 

The Cawdor Vase was found in the same place, and was once the ornament of 
the Villa Lanti, as it now probably is of Woburn, having been purchased by the 
Duke of Bedford for 700 guineas. Pius VI. threatened the exporters of this vase, 
but only threatened them, with the castle of St Angelo. The law of the Papal 
States is very properly despotic on the subject of sending any important antiquity out 
of the country: the only evasion of it (it is indeed a very memorable one) in my 
time, was in the case of the Barberini Faun, one oi the very finest pieces of antique 
sculpture. This Marble stood in the Vatican in the summer of 1814, having been 
reclaimed by the government, after its purchase by the Crown Prince of Bavaria. 
They gave it up afterwards : it disappeared one fine morning, and is now in Munich. 

1 also recollect the AJdobrundini Marriage for sale; the Government interfered and 
bcctiine the purciiasei*. 

Aiiresu^ Adrian lived A. D. 7(5; Constantine about 270; Honorius about 450. 
The Homans had nut quitted Britain finally till this latter date; and the groans 
of the Britons'" addressed to that emperor were yet anterior to any vSaxuii setilc- 
inent in the island. Compared to its vase, Warwick castle itself is u thing of yes- 
terday. 

Stanza XV. 

\drian was not merely Emperor, but statesman, philosopher, and xavant; he 
spoke excellent (ircek at fifteen, an accomplishment esteemed exactly as French 
and Italian now are. 

— "■■■ c,*Tino Itngu^ cmu'ionu'i utr&((ue 
Suavior, ut ('hio nota m cuinmiiita Falvmi Hon. 

This consideration explains the ** Canusini more Inlinguis*’ of the same poet. Ca- 
iiusium must have been full of Greek visiioir*, ns Barletta, clo^e by, is at this day. 

Wlieii Adrian, the IVriclcs of the Itoman empire, came to the throne, lie burnt 
the bonds of obligation from cities and individuals to the imperial treasury, to the 
amount of several millions ! and is accordingly represented on a medal with a torch 
in his hand. He instituted schooU, supported his poor nobility, and, down to the time 
of the Popes and the Aledicit was the greatest patron of art on record. As he travelled 
much, he became liberal, and a man of taste,— subtilis vetcrum judex.— He prnbably 
built the exquisite temple at Nisraes called yuarrr (u hat a name for that 

beautiful Corinthian’) He passed a winter at Athens, and tlicn W'ent over to Si- 
cily to see the sun rise on the top of AStna; he rebuilt three great cities in Avia 
overthrown by eartliquukeH; and after many other arts of miignificence he died of 
the dropsy at B.iio.*, was burnt ut PuteoH, and his urn was placed in the immense 
mausoleum on the* margin of liie Tiber, which has always borne liis name. He cv- 
cclled in all tlic learning, practised all the arts and accomplishments, and was ad- 
dicted to all the luxuries, and most of the vices, of his lime; which were llie vices 
of all times. His apprehensions of u future slate are evident io the w’elUknown 
lines translated by Prior, and Byron : “ Animula vagula," Kic. 

Is society aware of its immense: obligations to Physicians, in reference to art? and 
learning ? The illiistrinus family which gave those sovereigns to Tuscany, under 
whose auspices the world assumed a new character, did not disdain to bear a name 
which indicated the original profession of their house ; although an injudiciou*? flat- 
terer endeavoured to make out of the six salutary pills, borne as tbeir device, i.ix 
mischievous bulls. What does not t>vford, what does not Diigland, owe to I.inarrr r 
Has a nobler use of wealth and infiuence ever been made, than by Mead, by liat^ 
efiffe? Was Askew of the many? But pray read the Gdld-headed Oinet of which the 
author, having taken counsel of Tasso and Lucretius, has practised the pious fraud 
of making you swallow inconsciously a good deal of physic, by applying honey to 
the lips of the cup which contains it. 

As to the cane itself, that Caduceus which has conducted so many happy ghosts 
to the Elysian fields, it deserves a shrine! 

Tu pias Ifftis animas reponfs 
iicdibuii, vfr,?nquc levcm eoererx 
A'orcu turbam, supeiis Uroruin 

Uralus et uuii. 
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SONOS OF TIIJ3 AFFECTIONS. 

I. 

THE nECALI. 

Alas ! the kinil, the playfult and thi> gay. 

They who have glaiuleii'd their dninostic IxMinl, 

And cheer’d the winter hearth— do thtp return ? 

JOAXXA B.viliij . 

Come home !— there is a sorrowing breath 
III music since yc went ; 

And the early flower- scents wander by, 

With mournful memories blent : 

The sounds of every household voice 
Are grown more sad and deep. 

And the sweet word — wakes a wish 

To turn aside and weep. 

O yc beloved, come home !— the hour 
<If many a greeting tone. 

The time of hearth-light and of song 
lieiurns — and >e are gone ! 

Ainl darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room. 

Burdeiiiiig tlie heart with tt'iidernes^, 

Thar th epeiis midst the gloom. 

Whore finds it our wandering ones? 

M’lth all your boyhood's glee 

Untamed, beneath the desert's |Kilin, 

Or on the lone mid-sea ^ 

*AIid stormy hills of battles old, 

Or where dark rivers foam ? 

Oh ! I-ife is dim where ye are not— 

Hack, yo beloved ! come hoim^ 1 

Come with the leaves and winds of spring, 

And swift birds o’er the main ! 

Our love is grown too «orrowfuI, 

Bring us its youth a^^aiii ! 

Bring the glad tones to music back — 

— Still, still your home is fair ; 

The spirit of your sunny life 

Alone is teaming there! K. II. 


II* 

THI. INDIAN W'lTII JUS DtAD THU.D.* 

Then ilie hunter turn’d away from that scone. 

Where the homo of hi*, fathers once liad been. 

And burninp ihoughta haoh'd *»’er his mind, 

Of the white nian’b iiuth anU love uukiiiU. 

M. 

T v the silence of the midnight, 

I journey with the dead ; 


* “ A striking display of Indian character occurred some years since in a town in 
Maine. An Indian of the Kennebeck tribe, remarkable for bin good conduct, receh 
ved a grant of Und from the state, ancl fixed bimsclt in a new towii.-iliij), uJiete a 
number of families were settled. Though not ill treated, yet the common prejudice 
against Indians prevented any sympathy with him. This was shewn on the death ol 
his only child, when none of tlic people came near him. Shortly after, he gave up 
his faim, dug up the body of his child, and carried it with him two hundred miles 
through iho torest, to join the Canadian Indiuns.”— T vdok’h lA'itcrs on if/r Ka\lcrn 

* (>/■ t ten. 
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Son^s of the Affeciime, 

In the darkness of tlic fortst boughs^i 

A lonely path I tread. 

Hut my heart is high and fearless. 

As by mighty wings upborne ; 

The niountijin eagle hath not plumes 

So strong as love and scorn. 

I have raised thee from the grave- sod. 

By the white man’s path defiled ; 

On to th' ancestral wildtrmss 

I bear thy dust, my child ! 

I have ask'd tlic ancient deserts 
'I'o give uiy <iead a pla-^e. 

Where the stately footsteps of the free 

Alone should leave a trace : 

And the rocking pines made answer— 

Go, bring us back thine own ! 

And the streams from all the hunter's hills, 

Hush'd with an echoing tone. 

Thou slmlt rest by sounding waters. 

That yet untamed may roll ; 

Th(‘ voices of those chainlcss ones 
With joy shall fill thy soul. 

In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with the dead, 

AVliere the arrows of my father's bow 
Their falcon-flight have sped. 

I have left the spoilers' dwellings 
For evermore nehind ; 

Unmingled with their household sounds, 

For irie shall sweep the wdnd. 

Alone, amidst their hearth -fires, 

I wate}ii’<l my child's decay ; 

Uiicliccr'd I saw the spirit-light 

From Jiis young eyes fade away. 

\^‘IH•n his head sink on my bosom, 

WJicii the death-sleep o'er liini fell, 

Was there one to say — “ A friend is near?’* 

There W’as none ! — Pale race, farewell * 

'Fo the forests, to the cedars. 

To the warrior and his bow, 

Hack, back ! I bore tliee laughing thence, 

— I bear thee slumbering now ! 

1 bear him unto burial 

With the mighty hunters gone 
I shall hear thee in the forest-breeze,— 
Thou wdlt speak of joy, my son ! 

In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with the dead ; 

But my heart is strong, iny step is fleet. 

My father's path I ireati. 
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THE TWO HOMES. 

Oh * ir the soul immortal be, 

1« not ita love immortal too ? 

Seest thou my home?— 'Tis where yon woods are waving 
In their dark richntss, to the sunny air ; 

Where yon blue stream » a thousand floiver-banks laving^ 

Leads down the hills a vein of light — 'tis there ! 

Midst these green liaunts how many a spriin; lies gleaming, 
Fringed with the violet, colour'd with ihc skies, 

My boyhood's haunt, through days of siimnur dreaming, 

UudtT young leaves that shook with melodies ! 

My home ! — the spirit of its love is breathing 
In every wind that plays across my track, 

From its white walls the very tendrils wreathing 
Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back. 

There am I loved — there pray'd for! — there my moihcr 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful t'ye, 

There my young sisters vratch to gre« t their brother ; 

Soon their glad footsteps down the path will Hy ! 

There, in sweet strains of kindred music blending, 

All the home- voices meet at day’s decline ; 

One are those tones, as from one heart ascending — 

—There laughs my home. Sad stranger ! where is thine? 

— Ask'st ibou of mine ? — In solemn peace 'tis lying, 

Far o'er the deserts and the tombs away ; 

*Tis where I too am loved, with love undying, 

And fond hearts wait iny step — But whire are they ^ 

Ask whore the earth's departed have their dwelling, 

Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air ! — 

I know it not — yet trust the whisper, telling 
My lonely heart, that love unchanged is there. 

And what is home, and where, but with the loving? 

Happy thou art, that so canst gaze on thine ! 

My spirit feels but, in its weary roving, 

That with the dead, where'er they be, is mine. 

Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother ! 

Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene I 
For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 

I will believe — but dark seas roll between. V. II. 


VJLUNAL INVOCATION. 
BY DELTA. 


Comb hither, come hither, and view the face 
Of nature, enroll'd in her vernal grace : — 

By the hedge-row wayside flowers are springing ; 
On the budded elms the birds are singing ; 

And up — up — ^up to the gates of Ilea veil, 

Alounts the lark on the wings of her rapture driven 
The voice of the streamlet is fresh and loud ; 

On the sky there is not a speck of cloud 
Come hither, come hither, and join with me. 

In the fMASon's delightful jubilee ! 
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II. 

H. 'iste out of doors— from the pastoral mount 

Tile isles of ocean tliine eye may count— 

]<'roni coast to coast, and from town to town, 

Voii can see the wdiite sails gleaminp; down, 

I. ikc monstrous water-birds, which fling 
The golden light from each snowy wing ; 

And the chimney'd steain-hoit tossing high 
Its vulumcd smoke to the waste of sky ; 

While you note, in foam, on the yellow beach. 

The tiny billows each chasing each, 

Meeting, and mixing, and melting away, 

I.ikc happy things in the light of day. 

As rack dissolves in the soft blue sky. 

Or Time in the sea of Kternity ! 

ITT. 

Why tarry at home ? — the swarms of air 
An* about — and oVrlic.id — and every where— 

The little moth ojx ns its silken wings. 

And from right to left like a blossom flings, 

And from side to side, like a thistle- seed, 

[Tplifted by winds from September mead; 

The mulgc and the fly. from ihcir long, dull sleep, 
X'eiituro agviiii on the light to peep. 

Over land and lake abroad they flee, 
rilling air with tlu'ir murmurous ecstasy ; 

I’lie hare lca]).s up from his brushwood bed. 

And limps, and turns his timid head; 

'J’hc partridge whiirs from the glade ; the mole 
Pojis out from the earth of its wintry hole ; 

And tilt* perking squirrel's small nose you sec 
h’roin the fungous nook of its own bcech-trec. 

IV. 

Come hasten, come hither, ami you shall see 
'rhe beams of that same sun on tower and tree, 
That shone over Adam in Kden's bowers, 

And ilrank up the dew of his garden flowers ; 

Ciuiic hither, and look on the same blue sky. 
Whose arching cloudlessness blest the eye 
Of snjjieiii Solomon, when he sung, 

AVith fluttering heart, and raptured tongue, 

“ The rainis over and gone — and lo ! 

The winter is pa‘5t, and the young flowers blow ; 
The turtle coos ; the green figs swell ; 

And the tender grapes have a pleasant smell ; 

The birds are singing to greet the day ; 

Arise, my fair one, and come away !" 


V. 

Oomc hasten ye out — the reviving year 
As in a glass makes the past appear; 

And, afar from care, and free from strife, 

Wc bask in the sunshine of morning life— 

The days, w'hcii Hope, from her seraph wiug, 

Kich rainbow hues over earth did fling ; 

And lo ! the blithe throng of the green play-ground— 
The cricketers cheer, and the balls rebound— 

The marble is shot at the ring — the air 
lie-echoes the noises of hounds and hare— 

The perish'd and past — the things of yore— 

Come hack in the loveliest looks they wore. 

And faces, long hid in Oblivion s night, 

Start from the darkness, and smile in light ! 
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VI. 

Come hasten yc hither— our garden bowers 
Are green with the promise of budding flowers— 

The crocus, and spring’s first messenger. 

The fairy snowdrop, arc blooming here ; 

The taper- leaf'd tulip is sprouting up; 

The hyacinth speaks of its purple cup ; 

The jonquil boasteth, “ Ere few weeks run, 

My golden circlet I’ll shew the sun 
Tin* gilly-flowi^r raises its stem on high. 

And peeps on heaven with its pinky eye; 

Primroses, an iris-hued multitude, 

Woo the bland airs, and in turn arc wooed ; 

While the wall- flower threatens, with bursting bud, 
To duikeii its blussums with wintei's blood. 

^ tl. 

Come here, come hither, and mark how swell 
'J’be fruit- buds of the jargonelle ; 

On its jet but leaflet greening boughs 
The apricot open its blossom throws ; 

The dt licate pcaclt-lree s branches run 

O’er lilt' w’arni wall, glad to feel the sun; 

Ai.d the chen y proclaims a cloudless weather, 
Wh^^nits fruit ami the b’acbbirds will toy together ; 
See, tlic goost berry-. bu'-bes tlieir nclus show ; 

And the currant-hunch hangs its leaves below; 

And the tUmp-loving rasp saith, I’ll win youi praifse 
^V'ith my grateful coolne^h on liarvtst days." 

Come along, come along, and guess with nic 

How fair and how fruitful tlic year shall be ! 

\ TIi. 

Look into the pislure grouiidsS otr tlie pah. 

And bthold the foal with its sv. iteliing tail. 

About and abroad in its niirrh it flies, 

Witli it- long black forelocks about its cyt'S, 

Oi herds ilt in.el> down, with a stretch. 

The dairy’s earliest flower to rcaedi. 

Sec, as on by the hawthorn fence we pas^, 

How the sheep art: nibbling the tender grass, 

Or holding their lieads to the sunny ray. 

As if their hearts, like its -smile, were gay ; 

While the chattering .‘•parrows, in and out. 

Ply, the shrubs, ami trees, and roofs about; 

Ainl sooty rooks, loudly cawing, roam 

With slicks and straws to their w'oudland home. 

1 

Out upon iii-dooi caic.s ! Jhjoice 

In the thrill of Nature’s bewitcliing voice ! 

The finger of (iod hath toucli’d the sky. 

And the clouds, like a vanquishM aiiny, fly. 

Leaving a nch, rvide, azure bow, 

O'erspanning the works of his hand below:— 

The Anger of God hath touch’d the earth. 

And it starts from slumber in smiling inirili ; 

Behold it awake in the bird and bee. 

In the springing flower, and the sprouting tr^,. 

And the leaping trout, and tlie lapsing stream, 

And the south- wind soft, and the warm sunbeam 
Prom the sward beneath, and the boughs above. 

Conic the scent of flowers, and the sounds of love ; 
'i'lieiJ haste tbee hither, and join thy voice 

With a world’s, which shouts, Rejoice, rejoice T' 
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THE "breaking in upon the constitution or 1688 ." 


lii:roKt the openiiif^of the Session, 
the country w.ts earnestly exhorted, not 

only by the supporters of the Catholic 
claims, but by many who pretended to 
be hostile to them, to remain passive, 
and rely iintdicitly on theDukcof Wtl- 
lington. They continued their exhort- 
ations until the measuie of Ministers 
was placed before Parliament. Ac- 
cording to their representations, the 
Duke would tlcliver himsell' of some 
(inancipation-Bclieinc, wholly difllreiit 
from any which had previously seen 
the light; and Avhich would abound 
in valid securities. Securities — yes, 
the most ample SLCuritics, will be gi- 
ven ! was iheir unanimous cry. The 
Duke hiuificlf laboured zealously to 
sjnead the delusion. lie protested 
that his si'curititN ivould satisfy the 
leisonahle men of .ill parties;" and 
would add niigluily to the safety of 
rrotcstaiuism. 

'idle scheme of his Grace is now bc- 
tbro the world ; and what arc its so- 
curiiics ? Neitlier more iioi le^s than 

•• unconditional iinancipaiion," lire- 
jectsi various hc;'urities which cman- 
eipatois like Mr Canning, 1 .ord l*luii- 
keii, N-c. thought Tieccssary, and it 
oilers nothing deserving of the name. 
Wliit more could be expected from 
him. who wrote the celebrated letter 
to Dr Curtis? The country can now 
Judge how far the Duke of Welling- 
ton ami liis a-.‘ ertioiis are worthy of 
being relietl on. 

W(.‘ will preface our remarks on the 
reasons useil in support of this scheme 
with an examination of the conduct of 
its pari'iits. The 1 )uk© of Welluiglon 
said in suhstanc: very recently, that 
characti r in these days was every thing 
to public men: and this must abund- 
antly justify Us, in tile opinion of hi-» 
Grace, for scrutinizing the preteusious 
of himself and his colleagues to cha- 
racter. To the country the examina- 
tion is essential for enabling it to judge 
correctly of the selieme itself. 

Mr Peel, the Minister, who is now 
commonly entitled The Apostate, was, 
for what may be called a long public 
life, inflexibly opiiosed to the Catholic 
claims. lie was the acknowledged 
leader iu opposing them. He yearly 
declared, in the most solemn manner, 
before his GchI and country, that bis 
annual reconsideration and increase of 


knowledge only rendered his conviction 
the more cletir, thul it was his suercti 

duty to opp'ise them, lie declared 
this in the lust Session ; and at the 
resent moment the grounds on which 
e stood are more powerful than they 
ever were. This Hume Mr Peel is now 
a leader in attempting to concede these 
claims. He is exhibiting the most 
outrageous re vers j 1 of deliberately- 
formed and carefully- revised convic- 
tion that was ever ventured on by a 
public man ; and yet he is so far from 
ofiering any plausible reason in excuse 
of it, that he declares his conviction to 
be unaltered ! 

The law.s of society hold, that con- 
sistency is one of tlie indispetiaable cha- 
racter istic.-> of the honest man ; and that 
gross, shameless, undefended incon- 
sistency C .111 never lu' found in the 
gentleman. Tliis contributes to the 
outline of J\Ir Pci Is character. We 
thank the Duke for giving the test by 
which public men ought to be judged 
of. 

A powerful party of high-minded 
members of the legislature had made 
this same Mr Pi el their leader iti the 
cause of ProttstaiUi^m, They bad 
fought his jiersonal battles, curried 
him through every difficulty, and made 
him the Minister he is, solely on the 
belief that his profes.sions in favour of 
the cause were sincere. lie was bouiid 
by every obligation comprehended in 
the terms honour and honesty, to com- 
municate to them his resolution of 
abandonment ut the moment when he 
took it. What did he do? He not 
only .scrupulously concealed it from 
them, but, in reply to their letters 
<lueslioning him on the very matter, 
lU'liberately led them to believe that 
bis principles were wholly unchanged, 
lie did this purposely that he might 
disarm them, and ensure their defeat ; 
and, while he w^as doing it, he w'as pri- 
vately straining every nerve to ruin 
their cause by other means. 

According to the laws of society, 
Mr Peel is here convicted of insince- 
rity, treachery, and deception— of be- 
traying the friends to whom, as a pub- 
lic man, he owed every thing ; and of 
not only deserting his causey but la- 
bouring to ruin it in the most coward- 
ly and disgraceful manner.. We again 
thank the Duke for his test. 
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I Jib country had made thia same Mr 
1^1 her leader, and placed him over 
her hosts ; he was therefore solemnly 
bound, by every thing which distin- 
guishes the patriot from the traitor, 
to make an open, manly rrsignation 

of his trust, on the instant when he 
decided on changing his colours. Did 
he do so? No. He ostentatiously 
paraded through different parts, and 
received public honours, which were 

offered him solely from the conviction 
that he was still the honest opponent 
of the Catholic claims. At that very 
time he had secretly advised his col- 
leagues to grant these claims ; and 
yet he not only accepted the honours, 
with a perfect knowledge that they 
were offered from the conviction we 
liave named, but his w'ords to those 
who tendered them were calculated to 
produce the belief that he was the op- 
ponent of the Catholics he had been ! 

What he is here convicted of, wc 
will not say ; bis country knows it. 
Once more we thank the Duke for his 
test. 

We are not as.signing motives, or 
dealing in vague declamation ; we are 
stating plain facts, to the truth of 
which his own lips liave testified. Here 
is such a display of all that can stain 
and degrade, as was never beDpre made 
by any Minister. What docs be plead 
in palliation? His sense of duty/' 
forsooth ! Was it his duty to write let- 
ters to his frien(!s, cilculatcd to pro- 
duce a belief tlie reverse cf fact ? ^Vas 
he compelled by <hiiy to accept the 
invitations from iMiinclicsier and oiher 
places? Docs Kngland make it the 
duty of her Ministers to arrive at ends 
without any regard to means? Docs 
she make it their duty to trample on 
sinciTity, truth, and honour; and be- 
tray thdr friend-!, their party, and 
herself? The c-untry wJiich gave 
birth to the Profligate, disavows and 
abhors his “ sense of cluty ’^ ; she re- 
serves the largest measure of lier scorn 

for the sneaking traitorous hypocrite. 
It is her pride to h jvc men lor Mi- 
nisters wl.o will be faithful to their 
friends and herself — men noble in spi- 
rit and spotless in conscience ; and it 
is her pride to impose no other duties 
than such men can dii charge. 

The Duke of Wellington has made 
a sin.ilar display ; the only difft-reiicc 
is, his guilt is a few tints lighter than 
that of Mr Peel. We again thank the 
Duke for his test. 

Let us now look at their object. 


They know and admit that this ob- 
ject is a vital change in the constitu- 
tion— a gigantic alteration in the fun- 
damental laws of the realm. Mr Peel 
has always, up to this moment, main- 
tained, that it would place in jeopardy 

every thing dear, to the empire, and 
would be powerless. as the remedy it 
was intended to be : and he now de- 
clares that he retains his former opi- 
nions. If, therefore, truth have not 
Utterly forsaken his lips, he still be- 
lieves that this object, at the very 
least, is not only such a change of 
constitution and law as we have sta- 
ted, but is pregnant in the highest de- 
gree with danger to all the best inte- 
rests of tlie country. He knows his 
opinion, that it will operate as he and 
Ins colleagues predict, is nothing bet- 
ter than mere opinion — it cannot, in 
the nature of things, be better. And 
he knows that tliis opinion is fiitly iit 
variance, not only with that which he 
deliberately lield for gnat part of 
twenty years, hut also w’ilh the opi- 
nion of very many men whose ability 
and personal knowledge of Irish so- 
ciety far sur^mss his own. 

All object like this, if earriid at all, 
ought to bi‘ carried with the full con- 
sent of the country, anil thrniigh the 
fair, just, and (quitable working of 
the constitution. Tnis cannot be de- 
nied by the iJnke of Wellington and 
Mr Peel, unless tliry liave loat all re- 
membrance of honesty. 

How, ihtn, are tJo^e IMini^'ter.s at- 
tempting to carry it? They know, in 
thiir hearts, that tl'o country is ron- 
scitiilinusly and vehcmemly opposed 
to it. I’hcy know, in their hearts that 
two of the estates of tin- realm are, if 
siiffeivd to follow ilieir own ronvic- 
lioii, strongly opposed to it. And they 
know, in their hearts, that it could 
not possibly be earned by the just 
and proper w'orkiiig of the constitu- 
tion— and that they are labouring to 
carry it, by practically destroying the 
constitution for the moment. 

Tlie Duke and Mr Peel obtained 
office on these conditions — the Cabi- 
net w’as to bo neutral find divided on 
the Catholic claims, and the latter 
were to be zealouOy opposed by them 
both, as well as by certain of their 
colleagues. On tliet-e conditions, so- 
lemnly siihscrit^ to by themstdves, 
the country nominated them, by clo- 
thing them with the requisite portion 
of party power, and the Crown ap- 
pointed them. They could not pos- 
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sibly have obtained office in any other 
manner. Had they advocated conces« 
sioii^ and wished to make it a Cabinet 
question, the country unanimously, 
with the Crown, would have support- 
ed the Goderich Ministry against 
them. 

Upon these conditions alone they 
obtained office, and then, in shame- 
less violation of every thinp; which 
honourable men hold sacred, they 
trampled them under their feet. Al- 
most immediately, both these Minis- 
ters deserted to the Catliolics. What 
did they do then ? Did they, like up- 
right men, inform their Royal Master, 
and the country, that they could not 
adlicre to the conditions, and there- 
fore they felt hound to resign what 
they had obtained from pledging 
themselves to them— did they do this, 
and thereby enable the Crown and 
the c()untry to form a Ministry they 
could confide in? No, they set to 
work to make the whole AIir>istry 

share in their apost.icy. Did they 
previfuisly obtain the King’s consent 
for reversing the principle and nature 
of the Ctibim t ? d'hoy did not ; and in 
this they vrerc guilty of a lieinoiis 
abuse of trust Jly seduction and 
threats, they gjined the whole ]\Iinis- 
try, w’itli one or two ixceplions. Men 
who had joined it on the express con- 
dition that they should be allowed to 
vote .ifcording to conscience on the 
Cailiolie question, tvtre now^ compel- 
led, under the penalty of losing office, 
to veto according to the orders of the 
IVemitr. The Ministry was placed 
under martial law by the military des- 
pot at ita licad. Every member of it 
who would not reverse his principles 
at the command of this despot, was 
doomed, ill respect of liis official ex- 
istence, to be shot, without the inter- 
vention of a court-martial. 

Never before was England polluted 
with such monstrous proceedings. 

And, alas! what have they pro- 
duced ? Wc see before us a host of 
men who entered office, bound by 
every thing whicli is held to be I ind- 
ing oil human integrity to a vital sys- 
tem of national policy, and who now 


in a body blushlessly proclaim that 
they have bound themselves to a di- 
rectly opposite one. Speak of princi- 
ple — of consistency — of honour I Let 
the degraded and branded slaves never 
soil the sacred words with their breath, 

or presume to call themselves English- 
men.* 

When the Duke and Mr Peel had 
gained the rest of the Ministry, they 
did their utmost to gain as many us 
possible of the influential members of 
the party hostile to the Catholic claims. 
All means which could be safely re- 
sorted to, were employed to spread the 
apostacy through the Church and 
Aristocracy. In so far as they were 
successful ill this, they owed their suc- 
cess entirely to their possessing the 
power and patronage of office : with- 
out these, they could scarcely have 
made a convert in the Ministry or out 
of it. 

These two Ministers, then, obtained 
the power and patronage of office on a 
solemn compact with their King and 
country that they would employ them 
against the Catholic claims. They al- 
most immediately made use of them 
to establish an unexamplrd and horri- 
ble system of compulsory wholesale 
apostacy — an atrocious system for os- 
tentatiously banishing conscience, jirin- 
ciplc, consistency, and public virtue 
from the whole Ministry, and also from 
the whole nation. They used them 
in this manner to carry the Catholic 
claims — to accomplish that, which 
they had received them to oppose. 
They used them to render it utter- 
ly impossible for the Crown to form 
a Ministry cither hostile to or neu- 
tral on the claims, and to render it 
equally impossible for the country to 
meet them with effectual opposition. 
While they were doing it, they pre- 
tended to be still the leaders of the 
party opposed to the Catholics ; they 
not only carefully concealed their pro- 
ceedings from this party, hut they 
laboured to make it believe them 
w^holly unchanged at the very mo- 
ment when they were doing every 
thing in their p«)wer to ruin it. 

These IMiuisters temporized with 


* In saying we must do justice to Mr O. Banks, who, like a high-minded 
English gentleman, «it once threw up his office in disgust when the leaders of the Minis, 
try revealed their apostacy. We must likewise do justice to the honourable consist- 
ency of Lord Lowther, Sir J. Beckett, and Sir C. Wetheroll. With hands pure and 
foreheads unstained, what a noble contrast do these upright men form to the Wel- 
lingtons, Feels, and Goulburns ! 
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the Crown until all this was effected— 
until they had converted the whole 
Ministry, spread apostacy as far as 
jwssible in the Church and Legisla- 
ture, an<l reached the moment for 
opening the Session,— and then they 
placed it in arcumstances which mere- 
ly allowed it to submit to their dicta* 
tion — to their commands. In acting 
thus they xiraciically deposed their 
Sovereign. 

Too often, alas I has the British Ca* 
bind been stained with profligacy, but 

never before was it stained so deeply : 
former Ministerial pruffigatcs never 
durst attempt to reach what wo have 

describe J. fcipeak of fraud ! if there be 
none here, it is a thing which cannot 
be coimnilted. llevile Kowland Ste- 
phenson ! he was a comparatively guilt- 
less man ; if he betrayed and rubbed 
his friends, he did not employ his 
spoils 10 destroy tlicin. Conduct such 
as wo have detailed exhibits all the es- 
sentials of base conspiracy. 'Ihe con- 
sent of the Crown was obtained by 
what amounted to a wicked conspiracy 
of its Servants against it. \Vc insist 
that ior these Scivants, in vioLtioiiof 
tlu'ir plcdi-'cs to it, to toiu\rt and com- 
bine to re verse the principle and na- 
ture of the Cabinet, deprnc it of the 
power of choice, and degrade it into 
their puppet, was nothmg short of 
such conspiracy. Consent so obtained 
was obtaiiifd by tyranny ; it migiu as 
well have been txioried at the point 
of the bayom t. 

We Jiavc not to kani that i\I mis- 
ters are rcciiansible fur the aett. of the 
Crown, and that they haye a right to 
reiign if it will not follow their advice. 
But is there no difference between a 
Minister’s tendering his resignation on 
his reversal of luinciple, ami thereby 
enabling the Crown to exercise its pre- 
rogative — between tlds, and his using 
his official power to seduce and compel 
his colleagues to apustatizj, and com- 
bine with him in placing the Crown 
in such circumstances, rhat it cannot 
accept their resignation, and mustsub- 
init to their commands t On the im- 
mense diffeience, wc iited not expa- 
tiate. In the one case, the Minis ler 
merely does his duty ; he advises, and 
gives the Crown its constitutional op- 
tion. In the other, he not only ad- 
vises, bat compels it in violation of the 
constitution to adopt his advice; he 
makes himself its tyrant. It matters 
not whether compulsion flow from 


brute force, or any other means, — it is 
still compulsion. Nothing can be 
named which more vitally aftccts na- 
tional rights and liberties. If Minis- 
ters, instead of' resigning in an honour- 
able and constitutional manner, com- 
pel the Crown, by apostacy, official in- 
fluence, and intrigue, to obt'y them, 
they destroy prerogative, and render 
all that is dear to the country defence- 
less. They do what ought to be pu- 
ni&licd with imfieachment. 

And hoiv have these Ministers em- 
ployed the power ami iiatronage of of- 
fice since the opening of ihe Session } 
They iiavc emidoyed their tremendous 

potent y throughout the I'nited King- 
dom, in corrupliiig and intimidating 
the opponents, of tlie Catholic claimti 
into a)>(>staey or luiitrality. '^i'hey 
have employed them to bribe and t'(>- 
erce as fur as possible the whole popu- 
lation into the abandonment of piin- 
ciple, honour, and patriotism. If our 
checks did not burn with shame as 
we record it, we should iiuletd be a 
tiisgracc to our native Ilngland. 

In all this they haverendeTtd ihem- 
selves tjrant.'s, not only over the So- 
veieign, but also oxer the country. 
They have robbeil the fonner of his 
constitutional right to change liis ser- 
vants, in so far as concerns the Catho- 
lic (jiiehlion ; and they h ivc llu reby 
robbed the latter of its constiiulKHkd 
voice and vote in the Catmnt and Le- 
gii»lal ure. 

AVill tlu' Duke oi' Wellington and 
Mr Peel ve!i‘ure to say that they could 
Itave obtained ollice iii any olhi'r iiiau- 
iicr than through the solciiiu compact 
with llieir King and country we have 
named? Tiny due not. Will they 
veimire l<» say, that if they had not 
been in ohice, and had not apostatized, 
conspired, and acted a^; we have sta- 
ted, tliey could have gained the con- 
sent of the Crown ami the sand ion of 
the Tevrs? They dare not. Will they 
venture to say, that the great majority^ 
of the country does not, according to 
the constitution, form the country, 
and is not <!ecidedly op]Josed to the 
Catholic cluinis ? They ciare not. Will 
they venture to say, that their fraudu- 
leiir obiaisiing of office, apostacy, and 
conspiracy, have not wholly excluded 
the country Iroin representation and 
vote in the Cabinet, so far as regards 

the Catholic question } They dare not. 
Will they venture to say, that they 
have not in the House of Commons 
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carried over with them very many 
members who obtained their seats on 
the express and voluntary pledge that 
they would zealously oppose concession 
to the Catholics ? They dare not. Will 
they venture to say, that the consti- 
tuents of such members arc not at this 
moment strongly opposed to such con- 
cession, and arc not practically robbed 
of their right of parliumcntury repre- 
sentation They dare not. Will tlity 
venture to say, that they have not, to 
a very large extent, and liy the most 
un warrantable means, rol ibcd the coun- 
try of its votes and intluence in the 
House of Commons ? They dare not. 

The case then is this. In regard to 
the carrying of their measure, these 
Ministers have set aside the constitu- 
tion. They xiie inahing a gigantic and 
perilous change in the constitution, by 
wdiat amounts to fi and, conspiracy, 
and tyranny. They are atlemiiting to 
make il by practically dethroning the 
Sovereign j (K strej mg the 1 1 pper I louse 
of I’Hrliainent, and placing the majo- 
rity of the country — that is, the coun- 
try— under the despolisiii of the ctni- 
tinnplible and piotligate minority. 
I’liey are endefnouring to make it by 
the UHJst factious means ; and they 
and thf'ir supporters are performing 
the part of an unprincipled and trait- 
orous f.ietion. The country lias raised 
its voice uncquivociilly against iheiii ; 
it has done every thing to resist them 
shorf of iijipealing to the sword; and 
were lin y to force tin's cliaiige upon it 
at til'- point of the hayonet, they would 
act as innocently as they are now act- 
ing. Speak of a free constitution ! 
how^ can this country po.ssess such a 
constitution, if a tyiannicul faction can 
at its will make two of the estates of 
the realm its menials.^ Spiak of na- 
tional freedom ! how can this nation 
jKissess such frcoilom, if a tyrannical 
faction cun des])ise its voice, and force 
upon it a nionientou.s ehunge of br.v 
.and institution at pleasure P England 
at this moment possesses neither a frt‘e 
constitution, nor freedom ; in regard 
to both, licr situation is no better than 
it W'ould be, should the Duke of Wel- 
lington be forcing this change upon 
her at the head of the army. 

If it were not too late, we should 
address this to the House of Com- 
snons. If the deiinitioiis and com- 
mands of the constitution — wc should 
speak more properly in saying the laie 
constitution— are worthy of the least 


notice, there is not at present a House 
of Commons in existence. Of that 
uncouth and frightful thing which cx^ 
iste instead, we will not, for obvious 
reasons, give any description. But wc 
earnestly entreat the attention of the 

Peers to what we have stated. If there 
be one honest Englishman among 
them who is supporting the IMmistry 
without having duly rcilecU'd on those 
inoincntous niali ers, wo conj iiro li i in, ))y 

the blood which fills his veins, and the 
hallowed memory of his fathers, to sepa- 
rate himself at once from the inicjuiiy. 
Lot him stand forth, in the majesty 
of old English honour and iruUpend- 
cnce, and declare — I am a conscikn- 
Tious MjiM*oin Ml 01 THE CA'rnoijt 
iLAiMs; m T ir they ian only hj: 

< AHUIEU JIV rKAirj> AND COKM'IUACV, 
BY THE I'lAllNt. or MY SoVEKEItiN 
ANI> CoTNiliY IS SLAVlTiY, IIV 
TJlAMrLlNi. M'ON AND S'ETTIKC; A- 
SIDE THL CoNi riTlJTIOX, BV 'llIK 
M o s r 1 A t' T I o r; s r a o 1 1 ic n i n c. .s, h y 
T in: roi L AllAXbONMENTur r LEDGE, 
i'UlNCirLE, IRilll, AND HONOUR, 
AND UV THE lOTllINM. 01 A VITAL 
lAIAVt.n ICON 'iHT. CiKI.Al MASS 01' 
3i\ coix'i iivMKN wmtir jhev ab- 
hor — 11 illESE CLAIMS LAN ONLY 
BE Till S CARUIEP, I WASH MV HANDS 
(H' Tin: ( UlMK AM) INFAMY 01 St’l’- 
rOli’llN’G 'j lU M r MITHEL. 

Wc will now proceed from the con- 
duct of IMinistcrs to the defence of it 
made by 3Ir Ptcl, wlicn lie disclosed 
tluirLinancipation sehciiie to the I louse 
of Cominontj. His speech was worthy 
of ihc mail and his cinL-o. Elabora- 
ted to an extreme, and interminable 
in length, it did not coiitfiin a tittle of 
vvbat could pvoptrly be called argii- 
nientalion. There never was a speech 
uttered by any man of pretensions, 
which was so destitute of apposite fact 
and logicaldcduc tion , 01 * which abound- 
ed BO much with stale fallacies, base- 
less aRsumptioiis, inconsistent conclu- 
sions, and improbable, ragged, repul- 
sive sophistry. Poor Mr Peel I if this 
be one of his best specimens, he must 
be content to take a much lower lank 
as an orator than he aspins to. He 
may, however, con&ole liimscdf with 
reflecting, that eloquence is but little 
called for in a bear-garden. 

This fallen and degraded Minister 
urges that he was not duly supported 
by the House of Commons previously 
to his apostacy. The conduct of this 
House on the Catholic question may 
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be principally ascribed to these two 
causes— the preponderance of ability 
and eloquence on the side of the Ca- 
tholicsi and the division of the IMi- 
nistry. JMr Peel, as an orator, was 
fur inferior to the most eminent of his 

opponents^ and he liad no speakers of 
much power to Eupnorthim. Theques- 
tion arises, how did it happen that 
the advocates of tho Constitution were 
so greatly inferior in talent to their 
antagonists ? 

For a long course of years, half the 
Ministry, and tho more influential 
half, possessed the patronage anti other 
means for bringing forward young 
men of ability holding Mr Peel’s opi- 
nions. lie himself, for the larger 
part of twenty years, possessi^d every 
requisite, in nspectof office, for ga- 
thering around him a host of tdent 
and eloquence. Could no such young 
men be discovered ? AVas it because 
all Mr PeePs e fforts to neate such a 
host were fruitless, that up to the last 
not a single master mind was intro- 
duced by him into Parliament? Was 
it because he and his Anti- Catholic 
colleagues sought in vain. Unit they 
did not provide thcinsilves with gifted 
coadjutors and succt'ssors ? Wc need 
only say in reply, that the great majo- 
rity of all ranks held ihcir principles. 

Mr Pitt did not trust to chance tor 
sending him talent to .supx>ort luin. 
His dependence ^vas not on tlio pie- 
rariou'*! results of a general election, 
or the aid whicli accident might pro- 
vide in the scions and deperulents of 
great families. Win never talent met 
his notice, he invited it to him, chr- 
rished it, and brouglit it into the field 
at his side. In this manner he grithcr- 
ed around' him his Scotts and Can- 
nings, created the means of victory, 
and gave his country Ministers worthy 
of succeeding him. In this manner 
must every Minister, or leading pub- 
lic man, act, who wishes to escape be- 
ing driven out of the House of Com- 
mons. It was a system like bis which 
brought in to, 03P:retained in, this House, 
the fiurkeSj^hcridans, and most of 
the splendid; names which adorn the 
history of Parliament. 

What was the conduct of Mr Peel 
and his Anti- Catholic colleagues ? 
They not only did not make any effort 
to bHrlig forward talent to support him, 
bht they stodioasly avoided it. For 
mibd years paat, no young man could 
do «i$y thing more effectual for de- 
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stroying his hope of being taken in- 
to the service of his country, than to 
declare himself decidedly against the 
Catholic claims. One part of the Ali- 
nistry denounced him as an enemy, 
and the other set its face against him 
as an Ultra, and the whole jealously 
excluded him from patrona.‘te. On 
the other hand, young men who were 
in favour of the Catholic claims, were 
eagerly taken by the hand, even by 
both sides of the Cabim t. ]Mr Peel 
and his Anti-Catholic colleagues seem- 
ed to be as anxious as the Canning 
party, that they should rear no states- 
men of their own persuasion, and that 
the rising Ministers should all be ad- 
vocates of cmjincipatioii. 

In addition to this, the groat Anti- 
(’atholic fiiniilios carefully res^tTVC•d 

their patronage for their relatives and 
dejx^ndents. From them, 'Mho young 
Purkes who were struggling with vir- 
tuous poxcrly and obscurity to gain 
a name and adorn thtir country,” hail 
nothing to hope for. Never did any 
other great party exhibit so mu/li 
mercenary selfish nc«s and suicidal difs- 
regard for its own c\istcnce, as the 
Anti-Catholic one. It wint on cram- 
ming its brainless cnimcxioiih into its 
borougli scats, spurning from it abili- 
ty and eloquence, and imagining that 
it wanted nothing beyond nurc num- 
bers of speechless votes, Mim like ^Ir 
Peel and Mr Houlbiirn were not only 
its best, but almost its sole orators ; 
they axiOKtatizcd, and lo ! it was prac- 
tically kicktd out of the House of 
(’oiniiions. .Such must ever be tlic 
fate of any party wdiich acts as it has 
done. Party contests must he deci- 
ded in tht‘ House of Commons ; and if 
a party will not send intoita suflicieney 
of talent and eloquence to cope with 
the enemy, mere numbers, either in 
the Housie or out of it, will not secure 
it from dc'^truction. 

The opposite ]iarty spared no iflort 
to gain vising ability, 'flic liberal 
Tories, tvho formed the only part of 
the Tory body which affected to pa- 
tTonise.gcniny, threw around the latter 
their seductiouE. The Whigs — to their 
honour w'c record it — were always 
liberal in bestowing on it notice and 
patronage; and they are now reaping 
their reward. In respect of the com- 
munity at large, they have constantly 
formed the minority, and in late years 
they have formed a most p^tty mi- 
nority. Yet from the mere circum- 
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stance of nurturing and bringing for- 
ward ability in the House of Com- 
mons, they have been enabled to beat 
to the dust their opponents. Through 
this circumstance alone, they are at 
this moment the real rulers of the em- 
pire ; the Tory Ministers arc their 
passive tools, and the uverwlielming 
majority of the community is [daced 
under the despotism of the contempt- 
ible and profligate minority. Here 

is a lesson lor those who will trouble 
themselves to study it. 

When rising ability found that ithad 
nothing to expect I'lotn Mr IVel and his 
party, save neglect and hostility, and 
when it was caressed and tempted by 
their opponeiUF, it very naturally ran- 
ged itself against them. Young men, 
on beginning the world, have nut per- 
liaps llitir opinions strongly formed 
on particular s;ate questions, and tliey 
are jiritty sure to take tin* side point- 
ed out by ambition. ^Ir Peers com- 
plaint, that he bud not speakers to su]i- 

purt him, lormt'd the most severe con- 
dLinnation of himself he could have 
uttered. Nothing could tell more 
bitterly against bis bead, or heart, or 
botli, ituin the iUct, that after having 
bcLii for so many years in high oflice, 
his paltry ])jirty of friends dot-s not 
contain a single individual wlio ri^es 
above inediociity. 

The division of the Cabinet neces- 
sarily placed him in the minority 
touching oratory. Half the eloquence 
of the ]\Iiinstry, ami the whole of that 
of the Opposition, were unavoidably 
against him. This had its cflect in 
seducing rising talent. 

Tile operation of all this upon the 
press must not be ovtrlouked. The 
division of the INIinistry silenced some 
of the leading Tory publications on 
the Catholic question, and it gave cer- 
tain of the others to the Catholics. 
The Whig press had every incitement 
to unanimity and exertion. 1'hc 
Quarterly Review was neutral, while 

the Edinburgh and Westminster Re- 
views carried on war with the utmost 
fury. In the last years of the Uvir- 
pool Alinistry, Mr Canning contrived 
to get nearly all the more powerful 
part of the Tory press under Ins in- 
fluence. Ry personal obligations of 
one kind or another, he gained one 
part of the writers, and bound the 
Other part to silent inaction. This was 
not all. Tlie portion of the Liverpool 
Ministry favourable to the Catholic 
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claims employed the most base and 
dastardly means for crushing the 
works and writers it could not seduce 
or intimidate. To all this the anti- 
Catholic Ministers were consenting 
parties. Without making a single ef- 
fort, they suffered works of great in- 
fluence to be tiikcn from them which 
they might easily have retained ; while 
their colleagues did every thing pos- 
sible to monopolize writers, they did 
not stir a finger to prevent it; and 
while these colleagues laboured to put 
down the writers on their side by the 
acts of the bravo, they sanctioned it. 
They seemed to think that their cause 
could triumph, not only without a 
X)ress, but against the whole press of 
the country. Never did men fight a 
battle — a battle, too, which involved 
every thing dear to the empire — in a 
way so admirably calculated to ensure 
defeat, as tliey iought theirs. Their 
own conduct, and that which they to- 
Iciatcd in the other JMiiiihtcrs, render- 
ed the advocacy of the cause, to the 
conductors and writers of the works 
which espoused it, heartless, painful, 
and perplexing beyond^cscription. It 
is not surprising that tlie majority of 
writers were either neutral or opposed 
to them, but it is very surprising that 
every writer of spirit and ability was 
not <lriven from the cause by disgust 
and indignation. 

Here, then, was the whole of the 
Whig and Radical, and a part of the 
Tory press, on the side of the Catho- 
lics ; the rest of the Tory press was, 
to a considerable extent, neutral. The 
Pro' Catholic publications had bound- 
less incitement and license ; the Anti- 
Catholic ones had to encounter every 
discouragement and difflculty, and 
some of the more servile of them vrere 
under restrictions which made them 
do the cause about as much injury as 
service. All this necessarily had very 
powerful operation against the side of 
Mr Peel in the House of Commons. 

These were leading causes; they 
gave birth to several secondary ones 
which we need not point out to our 
readers. We have not entered into this 
long detail for the sake of uttering re- 
proacli or shewing the extent of Mr 
Peefs incapacity and treachery ; our 
motive is, the instruction it contains. 
If there be any friends of the country 
left in Parliament, let them, for the 
sake of the future, ponder well upon 
the causes wliich have involved them 
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in ruin, and rendered tlieir opponenta 

omnipotent. 

Hut what is the real value of Mr 
Peel's complaint, that in late years 
the “ youiifj men of promise " who 
entered Parliament generally took the 
field against him ? What were these 
young men ? Third- rate poets and no- 
velists, superficial retailers of jingling 
antithesis and flowery commonplace. 
Ilrts any one of them ever made a 
tolerably able speech on any intricate 
subject, or proved by Jiis orations that 
he understands the (."atholic question ? 
Ko. Tlicy havi* given no indications 
of political genius. 'J'licy are inero 
political dandies, padded into rickety 
symmetry, and garbed in tinselled fi- 
nery by the fashionable tailors of par- 
ty, but destitute of natural hone and 

muscle. Not one of them is lilady to 
reach eminence as an orator, or rise 
much above modiocrity as a btatcsmnn. 
The fact that young men of promise’* 
like thc'C took the field nguinst him, 
will not convince any one, save Mr IVe! 
himself, that his cause was untenable. 

The truth is, it is universally ad- 
mitted that never before, in the me- 
mory of the })rescnt generation, was 
the Ilouse of Commons so deplorably 
destitute of talent and ability as it is 
at this moment. This applies to both 
the mature members ana the young 
ones. Of the former, Mr Brougham 
is the only one who is a first-rate ora- 
tor — wlio ip reasonably powcriiil in 
argument and mighty in sarcasm and 
inv<etive. Vet lii^ IK-niiiious prin- 
ciples, fuii-jus, malignant temper, and 
rassh, infirm judgment, cause him to 
rank far below a first-rate «^tatesman. 
In reality, a more erring and inca- 
pable om: never livtvl, if any attention 
is to be paid to the effect whiob expe- 
rience has had vm his principles and 
predictions. 'Jake him out of the 
IJouse, and it is? left without a single 
great speaker. There is not a man in 
it who Can make what is worthy of 
bring called an approach to him, or 
even the late JNIr Canning. Mr Tier- 
ney is politically defunct, and the rest 
of the leading Wliigs arc bliullow 
one-eyed prosers and praters, whom 
even the extreme of puffing could 
never push more than an inch above 
the line of rcspt'ctablc mediocrity. 
As to the leading men on the Mi- 
4iistcrial side, they are, in point of 
eloquence, a disgrace to the country. 
It is enough to say of Mr Peel that, 
Jis an orjuor, he ranks immeasurably 


below Mr Canning, saying nothing of 
Mr Brougham. His passionless, pas- 
sive, submissive speechis can never 
tell on a popular assembly. Cold in 
blood beyond credibility, he can lie 
vexed into scolding and calling vulgar 
names, but nothing can fire him into 
eloquence. Remove him, and the 
sight of the remaining Ministers is 
sufficient to make an Englishman 
cover his face from shame. As to the 
Huskissons and Grants, where did they 
rank when Mr Canning was in exis- 
tence? In regard to the young mem- 
bers, we have already spoken of them ; 
there is not one on either side who has 
acquired any distinction in general 
business, or given promise of rising to 
eminence. 

Masttr spirits have been removed 
from the House of Commons, and in 
consequence men of third and fourth 
rate capacity have been exalted into 
leaders. Individuals who could not 
have been Ustcnctl to after such speak- 
ers as Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Canning, 
are now lauded and followed as men 
of talent and eloquence. In tbc ab- 
sence of great mm, all the members 
of the mediocrity family, hoary and 
beardless, are proclaiming themselves 
great men. While the present House 
of Commons boasts eternally, in the 
most loatliHome manner, of its own 
porf'ctions, it is, in respect of solid 
and shining ability, the most disgrace- 
ful and contemptible one that the em- 
pire was ever scourged with. Tbe.sc 
are the n.itural eonse<]uences. The 
coinmonjdace leadt rs, having in them 
no originality, arc acting as such peo- 
ple always act they arc stTvilely 
adoj>ting the scheines of quacks and 
fraitors, ami plunging the country in- 
to every variety of ruin. The most 
destructive of all rulers arc your bust- 
ling, shallows short-sighted, balf-in- 
fonned, clever people. They must 
be continually at work ; tlitir Iniiited 
powers will not enable them to judge 
correctly, therefore they fancy they 
can mightily improve every thing 
within their reach ; and th(*y must be 
incessantly producing frigliiful mis- 
chief, while ignorant anti incapable 
rulers would content ihemscdves with 
doing nothing. 

Air Peel fell before the Pro-Catho- 
lics, not because they had a mighty 
ma.ss of great ability, but because he 
had none to oppose them with. They 
brought against him a host of mode- 
rately able men, and he was defi'iicc- 
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less. How far tbis was owing to him- 
eelf and his party, we have already 
BtatBl. With all the means in his 
hands for creating the instruments of 
war, and bound by his duty to his 
country to use his patronage in crea- 

tingihem, he made not the least effort; 
and now he defends his submission 
and apnstucy by pleading that he had 
no such instruments! 

As the index of public feeling, Mr 
Peel holds the petitions to be nothing, 
and the House of Commons to be 
every thing. The doctrine is worthy 
of the Alinister who is so audaciously 
trampling on the rights and liberties 
of his country. Why was the House 
of Commons instituted? — To repre- 
sent to the utmost point possible the 
fienlirncnts of the people, particularly 

re.specting great changes of law and 
constitutioTi. In so far as it fails of 
doing this, it ought not, according to 
the intMition of its founders, to he 
attended to : in so far as it acts against 
such sentiments, it is, according to 
such inlentioT», guilty of breach of 
trust and treason. In conformity 
therewith, it has always been a sacred 
maxim with every honest Ministry 
and House of Commons, never to 
make any great change of law% no 
in itteT wliat the feeling of the House 
might he, if the sense of the country 
w^cre Opposed to it. In regard to such 
a change, it has always been held, that 
the sense of the House of Commons 
tvas worthless w'hcn opposed to that 
of the country ; and that, to the 
strongly expressed opinion of tlie lat- 
ter, both the Legislative and Executive 
ought invariably to boAV. This has 
hitherto ranked" amidst the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution, 
and the presnitdi spots of the Cabinet 
and House of Commons arc the first 
rulers who in modern times have da- 


red to violate it. Mr Canning spurn* 
ed from him the foul guilt, anxious 
as he was to carry the Catholic ques- 
tion. He declared he would never 
attempt to force the measure, in defi- 
ance of the national will. Assuming 
Mr Peers doctrine to be true, it irre- 
sistibly follows, that if an unprincipled 
House of Commons, bought by an 
unprincipled Ministry, should vote 
itself indissoluble, or should dicule 

that the existing form of government 
ought to be destroyed in favour of 
some military tyrant, it ought to be 
obeyed, in despite of the unaniTrious 
opinion of the country. 

The fact, that a Minister could have 
the effrontery to broach any such doc- 
trine in the House of Commons, is 
one of the portentous signs of ilie 

times. But while we thus speak of 
his turpitude, let us not forget that of 
those who a])plaiided him. Doubt- 
lessly, that champion of the people. 
Sir K. llurdett,* and that stern repub- 
lican, Mr Brougham, and the other 
Whigs and JIadicals who have so of- 
ten called the House a sink of cor- 
ruption,*’ and “ a dcit of thieves,** who 
have so enthusiastically toasted the 
sovereignty of the people,*' and who 
liave so fiercely insisted on the right 
of the populace to dictate to Parlia- 
ment in every thing, started from their 
scats in tumultuous indignation, and 
denounced him as the enemy of his 
country ? No ! tliey received the doc- 
trine with tliundcrs of applause 1 In 
addition, they at every opportunity 
ridiculed and vilified the petitions. 
Men of England, lei the flashes of 
your scorn for ever scathe them as 
aliens and traitors ! 

Ill the nature of tilings, the peti- 
tions must rcproBcnt the sentiments of 
the country infinitely more accurately 
than the I louse (’oinmons. The 


* The praise which this individuti^l has bestowed on military rulers and their pre- 
sent most arbitrary proceedings, bus, we trust, bi en observed by our fellow' subjects. 
'J’biK is tiui “ patriot” who, u few years ago, was inilaming his mobs to the utmost 
nguitisit, thr House of Commons, b^ause it would not obey their petitions. Dema- 
gogues are always at heart the greatest of all tyrants. 

The manner in which the petitions have been treated in the House of Commons, 
is wdiolly unexampled. The House appears to imagine that it is whdlly irre^poiini- 
ble, and timt its jiowers have no limit, save its own will. Tliose who are specially 
appointed by the eonstituLioii to be u balance to it, and to restrain it from abuse of 
trust and usurpation, are incurring u most awful responsibility. If any assembly of 
men po.sses«i the power to make any change they please in the constitution and laws, 
ill despite of the opposition of the community at large, such power is tyranny, or 
tyranny can have no real existence. 
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members of this House ore in reality 
elected by the highest classes and the 
lowest. In counties, the great land* 
owners decide who shall be put in no- 
mination, ai;d very many of the iarm- 
ers, and more respectable inhabitants 

of both villages and country towns 
have no vote. In the cities and bo- 
roughs, the great majority of the vo- 
ters consists of working artisans, me- 
chanics, &c., who now give their votes 
independently ; a very large part of 
the respectable housekeepers and rich 
inhabitants have no vote, and scarcely 
any influence. Many populous places 
have no members. But the petitions 
can be signed by the inhabitants, with- 
out distinction, of every place ; they 
prove, in the most unquestionable 
manner, what the sentiments of the 
whole community really are at the 
present time. 

The petitions incontestably establish 
that the sense of the vast majority of 
the coiniiiunity, w'hich, according to 
the constitution, forms the country, 
is decidedly opposed to that of the 
House of Coiniiions ; and, in conse- 
quence, wc insist that the sense of the 
House is utterly unworiiiy of being 
attended to. We insist, that when this 
House acts as it is now acting, it ex- 
ceeds its powers, violates its duties, 
and is not recognised or tolerated by 
the constitution. We insist, that when 
it place s Itself in sucli violent opposition 
to the country on a vital question, it is 
the imperative duly of the Crown to 
dissolve it at once, and that the Minis- 
ters who will not advise this deserve 
to be impeached. We arc in this only 
maintaining some of the dearest prin* 
ciples of the constitution. If we are 
in error, national rights, privileges, 
and freedom, are worthless names. 


The advocates of the Catholics, in 
and out of Parliament, are compelled 
to acknowledge that the voice of the 

wuaavi j aa Agotiiov a.iiviii ^ uuv tiiwj nci'* 

Bert that it ought not to be regard- 
ed. Why } Because they say the low- 
er classes of petitioners are ignorant, 
and the upper ones are destitute of in- 
tellect. Really, when we look at tlie 
Lord Kings, Darnleys, and Hollands, 
oral the Goulburns, Sebrights, Humes, 

Nugents, Ebringtons, Waithraans, &c. 
&C., we can discover no indications of 
extraordinary knowledge and talent. 
We can only find abundant evidence 
that the best of them are men of very 
ordinary powers and acquirements, 
and that by far the greater portion arc 
exceedingly ignorant, shallow dunces. 
When we look into the files of such pa- 
pers as the Times and Morning Chro- 
nicle, wc find a profusion of ruffianly 
blackguardism, vulgar stupidity, and 
threadb ire error — wc- find overwhelm- 
ing testimony that they have always 

been on the false side of every question, 
and supported the most destructive 
principles and measures ; that they rank 
amidst the must profligaie, ignorant, 
and erring teachers that ever pretended 

to dispense opinion,— but wx* can find 
nothing of a contrary chiiracter, The 
abuse which these p.'irliaintntary and 
newspaper libellers show'er upon the 
country, forms a very decisive proof 
that they are utterly incapacitated, by 
want of information and inttliect, for 
sitting in judgment on it. But if the 
scurrilitii'S of these contemptible peo- 
ple were as true as they are false — if 
the petitioners were even as blind and 
brainless as these tradiicers represent — 
this would not impeach what we have 
maintained. 'J'he petiiiuners would 
Still form the country;*' and the coun- 


* Mr S. Woitley, according to tlie public prints, said in the House of Comniunc, 
touching the population generally, that the inhuhitauts of •'ountiy ])luce& were op- 
posed to Catholic emancipation, hut those of towns were nearly bii lanced respecting 
it. This is incorrect While the inhubitants ef villages and country towns have, 
with unanimity wholly unexampled, petitioned agaii)f.c the measure, those of large 
manufacturing towns and seaports, like Manchester, Birmingham, SheDield, Hull, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Ktc. &c. have petitioned agaiilBt it in the pruporiion of two, three, 
and four, to one. It may be very safely assumed, that as many efforrs would be made 
to gain signat^^as to the petitions in favour of the measure |is to tho«e against it. If 
tlic whole population of England were polled on it, tlie results would be like these. 
A great majority of the upper classes, nearly the whole clergy, a very large portion 
of the diasenters, nine-tenths of the middle clas»es, and the great mass of the lower 
ones, would be against it. It would be vehemently opposed by full four-fifths of the 
whole population. Could any thing be more atrocious, than for tlie Ministry to 
persist in forcing the measure, in the teeth of a demonttinted fact like this? 
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try’s rights are not to be destroyed by Having decided that the country ie 
its rulers, on the pretext tlut it lacks nothing, aud the House of Commons 
intelligence and talent. Tlie consti- is every thing, Mr Peel cites the past 
tution gives it rights without any re- votes of the members for counties and 
ference to such matters. What mon- certain large places, to prove thatpub- 
atrous principles that assembly which lie feeling is not against him* Never 

bears the name of the House of Coin- was there a more unfortunate argu« 
mons will put forth next, we cannot ment resorted to. He speaks first of 
tell ; but wc know it cannot put forth the members for Yorkshire. With 
any more monstrous than the one it regard to the population of Y orkshire, 
is now maintaining and acting on, five-sixths of it are strongly opposed 

that the country has no right to have to emancipation* At the last election, 
voice and influence in the manage- it was confidently believed that the 
inent of its own affairs, because an Anti-Catholic party would return all 
unprincipled faction asserts itself to the four members, and the friends of 
be the monopolist of intelligence and Air Wilson and Air Duncombe were 
ability. This principle contains the called on to nominate four, of their 
essence of tyranny. It would as fully principles. If that which is now ra- 
justify an individual, as a faction, for king place had been then foreseen, 
tyrannising in this manner over the four such would have been nominated 
g'rtat body of the cojinnunity. By it, and returned. Let Yorkshire be now 
the Duke of Wellington would be appeiled to, and it will do its diity 
sanctioned in making himself the ab- as the first county ; it will triumph- 
solute (lcspj>t of the empire, on the antly elect four Ami- Catholic inern- 
plfu that he alone posset-sKl iutclli- ber«;. A county differs very widely 
gence and talent and the whole popu- from a borough. No candidate will 
Ijtion beside was destitute of both. offer himself for one, without the 
Air Peel argues, that the Hou c of sanction and support of owe of the 
Commons represents the sense of the great parties of its loading men, and 
country, because, at the Iasi tlecrioii, they will not encourage a contest ex- 
the country was alive to the danger cept on grave grounds. The Whigs, 
that the Catholic question might be as a party, act on the principle of en- 
carried. If we grant his premises, deavouring to return one of the mem- 
what does his argument amount to? bers for every county ; and in various 
Simply this— the opinion entertained counties, the great Wtiig and Tory 
by the country some years ago ought families, for the sake of peace, ’•eturn, 
to be followed, and its present opinion by compact, a Whig member and a 
ought to be despised. But his pre- Tory one. when pe rhaps the large ma- 
mises are groundless, therefore his in- jority of the freeholders a/e ^ I'ories. 
ference is of no value. The upper At the last election, the Whigs and 
ami mhldle classes did not believe, at Tories were in general politics one 
the last election, that there was any party ; therefore no inducement ex- 
danger such as we have named. They isted for causing the leading inen to 
knew that iheKing was p’edgi d against contest eoiintn s for the sake of party 
coIlce^^iorl, th it a large majority of the strength. The clearest proot is tur- 
Peers was against it, and that it had nisheil by the petitions, tiiat the coun- 
freqiienily passed tlie House of C’om- ty members do not r-'present the stn- 
mons without bting able to get farther; timents of their constituents, 
and, alas! alas! they believed him With regard to the city of London, 
and his brethren to be incapable of only two of the candidates, at thcla^t 
acting as they have done. Notwith- election, were Anti-Catholics. Alder- 
standing all this, if the members who man Thompson represented himself 
were elected on the pledge that they to be a vehement and unchangeable 
would vote against emancipation had opponent of the CaihoUc claims— yes, 
all adhered to their, pledge, and the the turncoat did— aud, in consequence, 

Iri^h members had been chosen ac- he was decidedly the favourite. The 
cording to the coiistitittion, instead of Anti-Catholic party made no effort to 
being elected by the gang of deroa- bring forward more candidates of its 
gogues, there wrould have been a con- own principles. The respectable part 
siderable majority in the House of of the inhabitants of Westminster very 
Commons against the Catholics. properly never encourage t conWeit, 
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except on weif^hty reaeoita ; and at the 
last election, they made no effort to 
bring forward nn opponent to Sir F. 
Burdctt and Mr Hobhouse. There 
wa«, therefore, no contest. We apeak 
what no one will venture to deny, when 
we say, that the Anti-Catholics of both 
London and Westminster felt confi- 
dent that the Catholic question could 
not be carried, and that it was not ne- 
cessary for them to make any dtcided 

effort for returning members of their 
own printiples. 

In consequence of such feeling, six 
of the ti"ht inenibers electetlfor Lon- 
don, Westminster, and Southwark, 

were Pro- Cat holies. Let an election 
take place at this moment, and the 
case will be reversed ; six of the eight 
jnnnbers will be Anti- Catholics. Look- 
ing at these places in connexion with 
Yorkshire, tight of the twelve inein- 
bers at the last election were Pro- Ca- 
tholics. I.ot Parliament noiv be dis- 
solved, and ten of the twelve members 
will be Anti-Catholic.s. This would 
make a difflrence of twelve votes in 
favour of the good cause, on a division 
in the House of Commons. 

We will glance at some other pla- 
ces. In the contest for the county of 
Northumberland, three of the four 
candidates were Pro- Catholics. The 
county of Middlesex had not, we 
think, the offer of a contest. At llull, 
as far as we rtineinbrr, two of the 
three candidates were Pro- Catholics; 
the case was the sarinj at the city of 
Vork. We believe llnit no oppoiUMit 
offtTt'd himself to the members for 

Newcastle. 

At tlie places we have named, the 
Anti- Catholics returned all tlie candi- 
dates of fbeir own principlts w’ho of- 
feretl thcinsclvis, 'I'hia occurred at 
various other places. The more weal- 
thy inhabitanis of cities and boroughs 
liave naturally a great dislike to con- 
tested elections, and they elect such 
candidates as ofFur themselves, except 
in cases of emergency. In these cases, 
they combine to seek, solicit, and sup- 
p Tt candidates of their own creed. 
They did not do this at tlie last elec- 
tion, because they did not feel it to be 
requisite. 

We have said sufficient to prove, 
that the inference which Mr P*el 
dr.iws touching public sentiment from 
Ae members returned at the lastelec- 
won, is not entitled to the least notice. 
Form an Anti- Catholic Ministry, dis- 


solve Parliament, and let it be known 
tliat the existence of this Ministry 
must depend on the issue of the gene« 
ral election. This will make tlie elec- 
tions turn mainly on the Catholic 
question ; it will bring the two divi- 
sions of the community into a zeal- 
ous, hearty trial of strength ; it will 
induce the Anti- Catholics to bring for- 
ward as many candidates as they can 
elect ; and it will cause the House of 
Commons to represent faithfully the 
sentiments of the country. If this be 
done, it will make in the House a very 
gigantic alteration. If it should re- 
turn forty or fifty additional Anti-Ca- 
tholicmembers— wehavenodoubt that 
at the least it would do so-— this w'ould 
make a difference of eighty or one hun- 
dred in favour of the good cause, on 
the divibion in the House of Comnioiis. 
Granting that some loss might be sus- 
tained in Ireland, the gain in Eiigland 
and in the votes of Alinisiers would 
greatly counterbalance it. After m;i-. 
kiiig every allowance, our deliberate 
conviction is, that there would be a 
mrtjorityoffrom fif ty to one hundred in 
favour of the Anti-CnihoUcs. It must 
be remuinbereci, that many of the Pro- 
Caiholic members are not very anxi- 
ous for the carrying of the question ; 
if they knew tliat the Minisiry would 
be broktn up, if left in a minority, 
they would not vote, or they woulil 
vote with it. The uniteil Ministry 
would have sufficient influence to gain 
many of the loose voles, or rtnder 
them neutral. 

What ]\Ir Peel sayh of the necessity 
or expediency which existed informer 
periods for makini* the Ministry a di- 
vidid one on the ('aihulic question, is, 
in the nature of things, of no validity, 
because circumstances were then so 
different from what they now arc. 
The question was treated as a minor 
one; it was not much pn ssed ; the Pro- 
Catholic MinisU rs, save for a moment, 
thought the time for carrying it had 
not arrived, and the Ministry bcareely 
felt its division to be an evil. Sum 
was the case then ; wliat is it imw, ac- 
cording to Mr l*cel The Ministry 
can be no longeir divided ; it must be 
united againsi (be Catholic question, 
or in its favour. The grounds, there- 
fore, on which a divided Ministry was 
formerly established, are not now in 
existence. Every one knows, that if 
the alicrnativc of the present time had 
been that of the periods referred to by 
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Mr peel* the Minifttry would have 
been made a united one against eman* 
cipatioD. 

If the Ministry must of necessity 
be a united one on one side or the 
otbt r^ why cannot it be Anti- Catho- 
lic ? Mr Peel gives no satisfactory an« 
Bwer ; with hiin^ it cannot be so* be- 
cause it cannot We will examine the 
inomentous matter in detail. 

The office of Prerai -r does not of 
necessity requ re any great share of 
knowledge and capacity. It was oc- 
casion illy filled, in some of the bright- 
est parts of our history, with those who 
confesat'diy possessed little of either* 
and were only men of straw. Our be- 
lief is, that the pri-sent Premier pos- 
sesses no great knowledj'c touching 
duinestic politics; the little he has 
said on the currency, tinancial matters* 
the corn laws, &c. has displayed a re- 
markahle lack of it. A Premier pos- 
sessing siiffichnt qualifications could 
be found w'liboiit tlifhculty. 

Could no one ho found to equal Mr 
Peel as Home Secretary— Lord Abi r- 
de^m as prtreign Secretary — Mr Goul- 
buni as CJhanccllor of the Kxcliequer 
—and Mr V. Fiiz^c*r<dd and Mr Cour- 
tenay as Prt sideiit and Vice-President 
of the Board of IVade } Could not Sir 
G, Murray be equalled as Colonial 
Secretary ? Could not the Admiralty 
offices be as ably filled as they now 

are? Could not the tquals be found 
of Lord Lyndhurst* Lord Bathurst* 
Lord Kllenborough, Sir H. Hardinge* 
cS:c. See. ? 

We do not ask with the view* of 
disparaging the individuals we have 
named or alluded to ; but, giving them 
ctedit for all they can fairly claim, we 
say I hat, as a whole, ihi*y might be le- 
placed with successors of tqual abili- 
ty. No small portion of them are 
new in their offices, and have gained 
but little reputation ; some of them 
are far from being popular. 

Men of great experience might be 
found to give assistance and advice* if 
they could not fill the more important 
offices. We are pretty sure that Lord 
Bexley knows far more of financial mat- 
ters th m any mem her pf the Ministry. 
Lords Eldon, WestniKfl^nd, Colches. 
ter, and Sidmouth, baaili spent long 
lives in ofiice, and they have filled it in 
the most trying times. Such men could 
give invaluable aid to young Minis- 
ters possessed of every nn^uisite save 
experience. The main diflSculty would 
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be in finding a leader for the Houso 

of Commons. 

We say that, if the Eldons* New- 
castles* and Winchilseas* would exert 
themselves in the manner called for 
by the crisis, if they would act as vrell 

as speak, if they would zealously look 
through society, they might form a 
more able and eloquent Ministry than 
the present one. in the first moment* 
the new Ministry would have much 
to encounter. It would be inexperi- 
enced* nnd the enemy would spare no 
effort to overpower it : but if its mem- 
bers should possess ability and energy, 
they would triumph. From the first 
moment* the opposition to them in Par- 
liament would decline ; they would 
become stronger, and their assailants 
weaker; and, before the second session, 
they would acquire experience and 
strength which would rentier them se- 
cure. 

Public affairs are in a peciiliiirly fa- 
vourable condition ; they arc Irec from 

difficulties. We are aware that the 
country is in bitter distnss* but if the 
present Ministry remain in office, what 
will it do to relieve it ? Nothing An 
Anti- Catholic Ministry would possess 
ample means for rendering itself high* 
ly popular. The causes of its forma* 
tion would e:ive it great popularity. A 
return to the late currency law would 
bchighly popular throughout the coun- 
try. Relief to the distressed interests 
would make it highly popular wiih 
them. The bubble of free trade has 
burst, and the whole population would 
joyfully sanction any inea-ures calcu- 
lated to remove its horrible sufferings. 
The great cause whijh rendered tiie 
Duke of Wellington so popular when 
he was made the Premier was, the con- 
viction that be would return to the old 
system. Such a Ministry might con- 
fer the most signal benefits on Ireland. 
It might benefit largely the Colonies. 
It might make a radical and compre- 
hensive change in the system of tax*t- 
tion, which would be alike popular 

with the landed, the manufacturing* 
and the commercial interests. 

The new Ministry would have a 
considerable majority on the Catholic 
question: and this majority would 
warmly support it generally. A few 
months of dt termined exertion would 
plaee it on a rock. 

The state of tlie newspapers must 
be looked at. The more influential 
ones of the country* and those of Lon* 
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don, nro directly opposed to each other. 
The Icadingprovincml papers are sound 
in princifde, and in re-pect of talent, 
they put to shame many of the London 
ones The more influential London 
morning; papers advocate the worst 
princi{de6 ; and this has contributed 

very lirgely to place the empire in its 
present appalling situation. In addi- 
tion, the latter papers have had better 
sources of information than their op- 
poni Ills. Why the London morning 
papers on the rightsidehave nottxertcd 
themselves more than they have done, 
we canntit tell. Their leading articles 
are ably, and soinetimes very ably 
written ; but tliey appear to be nearly 
sli from one hand, and in these times 
this will not do. It is impossible for 
any one indiiidual to give the requi- 
site variety to his leiditig articles; he 
cannot do justice to the vjricus topics 
which tlicy ought to discuss. Tiny 
are j»rofnse in expense on sc coiuhiry 
mailers, but they ovirlook that grand 
ess^mtial — « pntpvr ruj’iety of powvf/ul 

leadifiy artkka written hy different 
men. We hope this him will not he 
disicgarded. 'rhere is one London 
morning paper which might soon make 
it'clf the eqUil of the Times in sale 

an 1 influence, if it would only use the 
proper means 

The new Ministry, then, would have 
the country press in its favour; the 
more infliu ntial London papers would 
be against it ; but whattliere is of evil 
here might he '-oon rtinedied. The 
balance would be much in its favour 
in rtgord to the period ica).s. 

Looking at the population, the vast 
majority would be in favour of such a 
IVIinisiry. It would have with it the 
Church and the Aristocracy. 

When the difficulties arc fairly look- 
ed in the face, they shrink almost in- 
to insignificance. The truth is, the 
third and fourth-rate people, w ho call 
themselves liberals, have bo.isted and 
bullied their opponents into something 
like submission, and a belief that they 
are the sole possessors of intelligence 
and talent. By mere dint of outra- 
geous swaggering and unscrupulous 
swearing, a faction, which scarcely 
possesses a single mind of the first 
class, and which is distinguished al- 
most beyond example by shallowness, 
blindness, ignorance, mediocrity, pre- 
judice, and bigotry — a faction which 
/M>mprehends all the visionaries, dolts^ 
and profligates, of which the last half 
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century has been so frightfully proli- 
fic — bus produced a kind of impres- 
sion that it is the monopulist of intel« 
lect and knowledge. Let old English 
common sense and intrepidity take its 
members by the beard, handle them 
as such persons were wont to be 
handled, and they will in a moment 
sink into their proper dimensions. 
Nothing more is wanti d. 

We liave been compelled to look nt 
the matter in the most unfavourable 
circumstances. Before the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr Teel apostatized, 
they might with the greatest ease have 
forimd an Ami- Catholic Ministry, 
which would have been far more able, 
powerful, and popular, than the ex- 
isting one. 

But thtn, pays Mr Peel, what is to 
be done with Irel.ind ? In reply, let 
us ask, what has placed Irclimd in its 
present circumstances? Not long ago, 
0’(\)nnt‘U and Sbiel publicly .isstritd, 
that b« lore the Calliobc Association 
coin nu need its uboininuble procicd- 
ing>, the gnat ma.'-s of the ('at holies 
n garded the di.sabiliiit s with apathy ; 
and that tllc^c proceidings alone had 
made iliein so clisaffbcied iind ungo- 
vernable and w’ere ts^niial for pre- 
venting them from relapsing into ilieir 
former indifFeretia*. Here is the de- 
claration of the leaders, that if the As- 
sociation were wholly Mippr<‘ssed, the 
body of the Catholics would disregard 
the disabilitits, and be peaceable. This 
declara'ion has been amply confirmed 
from mlur quarteis. 

If, then, an end he put to the As- 
sociation and its misdeeds, the Catho- 
lics will be trantpiil ; cannot this be 
accomplished ? I>tt the answer he 
found ill the disgusting revelations 
which have recein ly hot n made by of- 
ficial men. U’he Marquis of Anglcsoa 
avows that he could have put down 
the Association without difficulty, but 
lie received no instrucliuns to do so; 
in his letter to Dr Cun is, he encoura- 
ged it to persevere. Sir G. ^Murray 
gives tc.stimony to the same effect;- 
and Lord Plunkett admits that the 
Irish Government had no wish to in- 
terfere with it. Let England remem- 
ber, that the i^ost libellous speech 
delivered in the House of Lords by 
this furious fanatic, was the speech of 
an Irish Jupgb, and of an Irishman, 
who, without being suspected by any 
one of having ever done any thing 
worthy of the very lowest public re- 
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wardi was raised by Mr Canning to 
the dignity of an English Peer. 

Here, therefore, is conclusive evi- 
dence, 1. That no attempt was made 
to put down the Association ; 2. That 

by at least a portion of the Government 
it was encouraged ; and, 3. That the 
Government, in its own opinion, could 
have put it clown, even without n new 
law. I^et this be contiasted with the 
description given of its fearful omnipo- 
tence by ]\rr Dawson at the Derry din- 
ner ; and with a somewhat similar de- 
scription fiivc'ii by Mr Peel since the 
opening of the S-.ssion. Speak of pub- 
lic servants ! In the name of common 
honesty, why do they exist and pock- 
et the public money ? All the strife, 
the outrages, the convulsion — all the 
things which virtually abolished law, 
and dissolved the very bonds of socie- 
ty, were, it appears, intentionally to- 
lerated by the rulers of Ireland, even 
when these rulers believed they could 

remove iluin. And what motive 
prompted the toleration ? The Asso- 
ciation was purposely suffered to do 
what it di<l, that it might place the 
empire in its present appalling circum- 
stances— that it might constitute it- 
self the tyrant over England, and de- 
stroy the constitution. It was pur- 
posely suffered to do What it did, un- 
til its crimes reacln d the proper height; 

and now the (tovernment which gave 
all the suiferance, pleads these crimes 
as a sufficient reason for demolishing 
a pirtof the consiitiuion, and destroy- 
ing the foundations of the whole. 
Here is the maxim in perfection— the 
end sanctides the means. Yet rulers 
like these — rulers who, lor incapacity 
and violation of duty, were never 
tctualU'd — represent that none but 
themselves and their supporters are 
capable of holding the reins of govern- 
ment. 

Thus the cvulenceof the late rulers 
of Ireland proves, that it can be kept 
in peace and order without much dif- 
ficiihy. It is sufficient. 

We must say a word touching dan- 
ger. Mr Peel, in liis first speech, 
pleaded, that he consented to produce 
the dangers attendant id(|i>r«inoviiig the 
disabilities, to avert greater ones. The 
Duke of Wellington soon afterwards 
asserted, that these greater ones had no 

existence. We would as soon believe 
Mr Feel's assertions as the Duke’s. 
The former, however, afttr the Pre- 
mier had thus annihilated the ** great- 
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er dangers/’ admitted there were none. 
In the speech before us, he again 
.speaks of vague dangers — dangers 
which, according to his previous testi- 
mony, never had being. A few months 
ago, no man could have believed it 
possible for ati English Minister to 
subject himself, by matters like thrse, 
to aniinadvcrfeion. We notice them, 
beciusc certain renegade Toricp, and, 
among them, some Clergymen, who, 
as they pretend to the fulness of Gos- 
pel purity, ought to pay some regard 
to truth, h.ivc jusiifii d their a])ostacy, 

by declaring, that if the disubiJilics be 
not removed, there will be an Irish 
rebellion. Tliis is wholly baseless. 
On the authority of the Duke of Wel- 
lington anil Mr Peel, the continuance 
of the disabilities will not be attended 
with any dangers. 

But jMr Peel asserts that emancipa- 
tion will produce harmony between 
Protestants and Catholics. Has equa« 
lity of rights been the parent of con- 
stant harmony between the Whigs 
and Tories, or other political parties ? 
Has such equality been the source of 
harmony between the Church and the 
Dissenters, or one dissenting body 
and anothtr ? Surely every man can 
answer the questions from his own ex- 
perience. At all opporuini'ies, there 
is bitter strife between political par- 
ties for ascendency. Two or three of 
the dissenting sects in England arc, 
and have alwa\s been,' as anxious for 
iho ilc^triictlon of the Church, as the 
('atboiics ; they wage incespani war 
against ic, and ihcir feebleness and 
ecaitered state form the reason why 
this war has so few bad conscquenccB. 
The Methodists, and certam other 

sects, constantly entertain fierce ani- 
mosity ajjainst each other. If the 
English people wtre principally di- 
vided into two great parties, the one 
of them Churchmen, and the other 
Independents, or Unitarians, there 
would be as much animosity and strife 
between them, as there arc between 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland. 
At elections, and in Parliament, the 
contests would be between the Church- 
men and the Dissenters ; every politi- 
cal question would be debated wdth 
reference to the religious interests of 
tlie parlies, — they would constantly 
mainiain a furious conflict for ascend- 
ency. The reason why England has 
been so free from religious strife, is 
this, the Dissenters are divided against 
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L^ach other— each sect is dispersed, and 
Las no elective power of moment, and 
they have no men of their own creeds 
to elect as i\l embers of Parliament, 
liike the Catholics, they are all com- 
pelled, at elections, to vote for Church- 
men. It follows, that religious divi- 
sions and strife are kept out of the 
gislature, and are prevented from 
enuring, in any material degree, into 
political conttMUioii. 

The doctrine tiiat equality of rights 
will produce harmony between two 
hostile religious sects is ])roved to be 
utterly fulhe by the nature of things, 

as well as by tlie whole of experience. 
If the creed and interests of one sect 

be ilin ctly opposed to lh<ise of another, 
this must produce beivvien the tw'O 
sects continual uiiimo->iiy and conten- 
tion. It is as certain that such a 
cause must prod ice such an effect, as 
it Is (hat the shining ot‘ the sun must 
diflui>c light- VVe are not advaneing 
iiKTc opinion ; it is matter of unassail- 
able dt mon&tration. It relates to all 
sects and parties, as well as to Protest- 
ants and Catlmlits. The swaggerers 
who state themselves to he the exclu- 
sive possessors of luttUecC and kriow- 
led;:e, assert the reverse of this self- 
evident trutli. They maintain, that 
ini.re equality of political rights will 
make two riligious sects, the treeds 
and interests ol which are in fierce op- 
position, united and iiariTioriious — will 
make them act together in politics arnl 
the general conct nis of life with bro- 
therly cuucoiii, and without being iii- 
flucnced in the least hy ihtir differ- 
ence of rtligion. Is not this single 
fact sufficient to place these swagger- 
ers < n a levj 1 with the beasts of the 
fieltl in intellect, oml with the n.ost 
barbarous savage in knowledge? Phi- 
losophers ! sutcsnien ! Akis, for our 
poor country ! alaa, for the human 
race! when ii.en like ilieae usurp the 
titles, and arc suffered to wear them ! 

Here is conclusive evidence that 
emancipation wdl not produce har- 
mony between the Protestants and 
Catholics. We whll add oilier evi- 
dence. The Duke of Wellinvton baa 
admitted in Pa'-liarnent, that the lead- 
ers of the Association s()oke the senti- 
ments and feelings of the great mass of 
4te Iribh CutlmlicR ; it is a notorious 
fact that they did so. We now put 
tbe^e questions. 

Have not many of these leaders car- 
ried on the trade of “ agitation” for 


personal proHt, and have they not 
fieeii supported by their Priests prin- 
cipally from hostility to the Church 
and Protebtaniism ? Yes! 

Have not these leaders dedared up 
1 1 the last, that they will constantly 
do their utmost to^spoil the Church, 
if the disahilities be rt^moveil? Yes ! 

Have not these leaders declared up 
to the last, that they will never cease 
their eftorts until they obiuiii a repeal 
of the Union and a stparutc Parlia- 
ment for Ireland ; and is it not obvi- 
ous that the indeiiendtnce of Ireland 
is the ultiiuate object of many of 
tluin? Yes! 

Are not these leaders furious advo- 
cates of the woist scheme of Parlia- 
mentary Kefonn ? Yes! 

When the great inat»s of the Ca- 
tholics arc iduntitied in sentiniLMit and 
feeling with these leaders, is it not 
morally certain, that if the disubi iiics 
he removed, the difference of religion, 
the annual imeiingr uiid pt li lions to 
promote the rtpeal of the Union, the 
lohbiTy of the Church, Uei'orm, &c. 

, and the inflammatory spieeliesof 
tlie«r O’Connella in ParliaineiK, will 
keep their party fury, turbulence, and 
animosity towards the Protestants> 
fiom diminution ? Yes ! 

And is it not morally certain, that 
the admission of a large nuiuher of 
Caiholic-s into the Ili^nse of Commons 
will incrtase tbiir party fury on the 
one hand, and render it more difficult 
for the Goveniment to keep them in 
onler on the other } Yes ! 

If Still more evidence be necessary, 
let it he found in this — Mr Perl Iniu- 
f>elf, on former occasions, declared the 
doctrine that einaiicipai ion would pro- 
duce h.iriiioiiy, to he worrhh ss. 

Wliat he says toucliing the opposi- 
tion between the two Hou-es of Par- 
liament. is dispO'cd of hy what we 
have advanced res^pecting an Anti- 
Caiholic Ministry, and a new House 
of Commons. 

Having done with Mr Peels plear 
of necessity, we will make a brief re- 
capitulation respecting them. In the 
firbt place, he wan not duly supported 
in the House tf Commons. This was 
in a great measure caused hy himself ; 
it forms no excube for his iipostucy, and 
it created no necessity for the removal 
of the disabilities. In the second 
place, the diviilid government could 
not go OB. It was vrry practicable to 
form one wholly Afiti»Caxholi«, In 
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the third place, the House of Com- 
moni was opposed to him and the 
House of Lords on the Catholic ques- 
tion. It was very possible to remedy 
this by a general election. In the 
fourth place, the Irish Catholics were 

turbulent and ui^overnable. They 
were so because no steps were taken 
to render tlicm otherwise, and their 
rulers conh’ss they could have been 
kept in order Mulhout difticuUy. In 
the fifth place, there were dangers. 
There wore none. In the sixth place, 
peace and harmony could only be 
esta>>lished by the removal of the dis- 
abilities. It is utterly impossible, in 
the nature of things, for such a cause 
to have such an effect. 

Nothing, thcrelore, bearing the 
semblance of necessity, exists for the 

gigantic change— a change which Mr 
Peel himself at present admits is 
fraught with the greatest dangers, 
and which lie and his cidieagues are 
lalmuriiig to accomplish in so abomi- 

nabie a inartntT- The constitution is 
to be broken in upon, and every thing 
dear to the empire is to he placed in 
jeopirdy from mere choice, for the 
personal convenience and benefit of 
Ministers. 

We will now glance at the securi- 
ties. VV''ith regard to the oath, let 
our readjTs obstrve how far oaths are 
at present hchl to be binding by pub- 
lic men. Tiny are regardeil as mere 
foniialities, and they arc so construed, 
that they arc made to sanction any 
thing Mr Iliiuic, IMr Hrougbain, 
and other conscientious people, swear 
they will not attempt to subvert the 
Church. Well, they then perlnps 
speak and move in Parliament to the 
effect that the Church s^iall in Ireland 
be plundered of half its possessions. 
Do they do so to subvert it ? Oh, no ; 
tlieir object, they protest, is to give it 
increased stability. The Duke of 
Wellington, Mr Peel, and otlier zeal- 
ous Churchmen, swear the same. 
Well, they then perhaps labour to 
place the (ffiurch under Catholic mi- 
nisters and legislators. Do they do so 
to subvert it ? Oh, no ; their sole mo- 
tive, they vow, is t8 give it additional 
proti’ction. A man who by some means 
or other has been made an English 
Bishop, represented in the last Session 
that the Church would fiourish though 
it should cease to be the national one ; 
a man hke this, with Mr O’Conneli 
the Catholic, Mr W. Smith ^ Uoi* 


tarian, and other pious dissenters, 
swears the same. Well, they 
perhaps endeavour to strip the Church 
of all its temporalities, and dissulve 
its union with the State. Do they do 
so to subvert it } Oh, no ; they merely 
wish to make it more flourishing* 
Every attack that has been made in 
late years upon the Church, has been 
made on the pretence of benefiting it. 

An oath carefully separated from all 
definition of perjury and all penalty, 
is a national insult, and not n security. 

When we look at the origin of the 
Coronation Oath, at its terms, and at 

the meaning which these terms were 
intended to convey, we assert, without 
hesitation, that if the King can con- 
sent to the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment without violating this oath, it 
is Utterly impossible for any oath to 
be violated. 

Then the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, are not to be Catholics ; and Ca- 
tholics are not to be permitted to hold 
Church patronage. Now, we ask how 
the ruler^j of this country have dispo- 
sed of Church preferment since the 

political death of Lord Liverpool ? 
They have given it principally, in 
both England and Ireland, to men 
favourable to the Catholic claims, or 
believed by them to he the least zeal- 
ous in opposing, on behalf of the 
Church, invasion aridconct‘ss»on. Cler- 
gymen who ailvocatotl the repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts, and 
who avowed a belief lliiti ihc L'atlio- 
lic question could be *' setrLd * — such 
cirrtiynun have been the favourite 
objects of promotion wdih the Wel- 
lington Ministry. Saying nothing of 
the Catholic Bill, t)ie Duke of Wel- 
lington has (ione deadly injury to the 
Church, by involving the chrgy in 
politic<il strife with each other, touch- 
ing tile preservation or sacrifice of its 
possessions. What more than this, 
under the existing law, could be done 
by a Catholic Ministry.^ Could an 
English Chancellor, or an Irihh I.ord 
Lieutenant, go against the rules for be- 
stowing Church preferment laid down 
by his Catholic colleagues, or would 
he wish to do so ? No, it would be his 
personal interest to obey tlicm. The 
bestowal of Church natronage, in its 
general principle, is the act of the Mi- 
nistry, and not of the individual Mi* 
nister. Who appoints the Archht- 
i^ops and Bishop ? Let these be such 
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inen as a Catholic Minister would wish, 
and the inferior clergy will soon be 
the Mine. 

Of course, no security can be found 
here. What we said several months 
a}:;o must be remembered, that those 
exceptions, and the oath, can at any 
time be swept away by a majority in 
Parliament. 

We now arrive at the substitution 
of ten*pounfl freeholders for the for- 
ty- shilling ones. Mr Peel, a very few' 
years ago, w as inclined to believe that 
this change would diminish the poli- 
tical power of the Protestants more 
than that of the Catholics. O'Connell 
then said it would do so ; and some of 
the Catholic demagogues declare, at 
this moment, that it will strengthen 
the Catholics. Put, says Mr Peel, it 
will create a yeomanry, and respecta- 
ble, intelligent electors. The man who 
occupies two or three acres of land 
and a wretched hovel — who is the 
greatest part of his time without em- 
ployment— and who, according to evi- 
dence given before the House of Com- 
mons, a few years ago, is in more 
wretched circumstances than an Eng- 
lish pauper— such a man, in Mr Peel's 
eyes, is a yeoman," and a respect- 
able, intelligent elector! This is in- 
deed the age in which delirium alone 
is held to be sober reason. 

This measure, then, will increase 
the political power of the Catholics ; 
and it will not have any effect worthy 
of notice in rendering the voUrsniorc 
intelligent, or Jess the slaves of their 
priists. Instead of being a security. 
It is, according to the confession of 
the Catholics, the reverse. 

As to the suppression of the esta- 
blishments of the .Jesuits, let the Ca- 
tholics and their allies obtain a majo- 
rity in the Houve of Commons, and 
the security here w’ill at once vanish. 
Let the Jesuits be liberal in buying 
boroughs, paying election expenses, 
and making loans to needy profligates, 
nml they will soon have such a majo- 
rity. het them remember, that, in 
these illuminated days, there are no 
principle and consistency to conquer 
amidst public men. 

Nothing remains for us to notice 
worthy the name of security. Is any 
attempt made to prevent the priests 
i'rom exercising their spiritual despot- 
ism at elections ? No. Is any at- 
tempt made to prevent the priests and 
demagogues from electing every Ca- 


tholic Member of Parliament, and 
binding him to the most pernicious 
conduct ? No. When the priests and 
demagogues boast that they have the 
Church and the Aristocracy complete- 
ly under their feet, is any attempt 

made to release the latter from the 
chains of their tyrants? No. Is any 
attempt made to restore to the Pro- 
testants that legitimate influence of 
which they have been robbed ? Not 

the least. All the Catholics demand is 
to be granted, and all they have usurj)- 
ed, they are to retain. Here is no tta» 
tu quo treaty — here is no mutual con- 
cession — to the triumphant O’Con- 
hoils, the empire surrenders at discre* 
tion. 

We arc very sure that every intel- 
ligent man, wlicn he looks at the his- 
tory of Ireland for the last few years, 
will admit that the Wellington Mi- 
nistry is now making such a sacriflee 
of national right, benefit, and securi- 
ty, as was never before ma<'e by the 
most imbecile and profligate Ministry 
known to history. 

We will now ofter a few remarks 
on what, if the nature of things be 
unchanged, must be ilic natural work- 
ing of tins unconditional emanci- 
pation.*’ 

One of Mr Pcei s reasons is, the 
Commons and I^ords, on the Catholic 
question, arc opposed to cricli other; 
how far is his measure calculated to 
place them in harmony? It, as every 
one knows, must make a vital change 
in the composition of the House of 
Commons. Eighty or one hundred, 
or, as some say, one hundred and fif- 
ty, Catholic rneinlnrs will be substitu- 
ted for Protestant ones. Nearly the 
whole of them will be chosen by one 
vast combination ; they will be elect- 
ed in reality by the priests and dema- 
gogues; they will be bound to the 
sanie creed; and in the lloune they 
will form one indivisible party. What 
other parlies will it combine with? 
Will it act with the Church and Tory 
party — with the opponents of Church- 
robbery and Uadical Hetbrin ? This is 
uittrly impossible. It must, in ihe 
nature of things, combine itself with 
the Whigs and Radicals. 

Mr Prel confe.S'es that the Liberals 
have now the ascendency in the House 
of Commons: his measure must of ne- 
cessity mightily strengthen them in »1- 
mostevery place in England whichaends 
members to Parliament. Cathobes are 
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already numerous^ and their number 
M greatly on the increase in every place 
of any magnituile. In almost every 
ci ty and borough, and in some counties, 
they will, at elections, form powerful 
auxiliaries to the Independents, Uni- 
tarians, Infidels, and Anti-Church- 
inon of all descriptions: they will 
form a very potent body of elect- 
ors hoKtile to the Church. In places 
where scot and lot voters arc the 
electors, tliey will control the majo. 
rily. In many places, the number of 
Tory votes is nearly equalled by tliat 
of their opponents ; and it may be ea- 
sily foreseen how the creution of a 
number of new hostile votes will ope- 
rate. It must not be forgotten, that 
in Knglanil the great mass of the mid- 
dle classes have neither vote nor in- 
fluence at cltctions. 

In one most important point, the 
Catliolics diffir wholly from the Pro- 
testant dissenting sects. Tiie latter 
have no futid.s with which to buy po- 
litical power; thty can barely raise 
sufficient money to defray the expen- 
ses of maintaining their religion. The 
Catholics are rich ; they have the im- 
mense wealth of all Catholic Europe 
to support them. If the Jesuits think 
good to advance the money, they may, 
by purchase, soon introduce a large 
iiiiniber of Catlioiie freemen into eve- 
ry borough; a number sufficient to 
turn every election, divided against 
each other as the Protestants are and 
farther will be. If the Jesuits think 
good to advanee llie purchase-money, 
they may constintly themi^elves elect 
both the members for sundry small 
boroughs ; and if the Jesuits will on- 
ly pay the expenses, they may return 
half the members in the shape of 
“ Third Men/* of many large bo- 
roughs. 

Those who are acquainted with elec- 
tion matters in Knglind will tc-tity to 
the trutli of this. We do not know 
what the Society of Jesuits will do, but 
We know what it will be in its power to 
do. If it will, on the average, expend 
annually L. 100,000 in buying fne- 
dotris and boroughs, paying election 
costs, and administering to the needs 
of mercenary, profligate, bankrupt, 
no- religion-legislators, it may always 
effectually govern the majority in the 
House of Commons. A sum like this 
would be nothing to the Society, aid- 
ed as it unquestionably would be by 
the general church in Spain, Italy, 


&C. &e,, and also by forei^ govern- 
ments. Doubdessly at its instigation, 
the devout Catholics of tbe Continent 
would, on the approach of an election, 
subscribe to aid tiieir brethren in Eng- 
land. 

We arc morally certain that the Ca- 
tholic Church of the Continent could, 
by such means, easily govern the ma- 
jority in the House of Commons; and, 

when we look at its insatiable political 
ambition, its intense anxiety to reco- 
ver what it once poFScssed in England, 
and the deep interest wliich foreign 
governments, putting out of sight re- 
ligion, would have in assisting it in 
the business, we are morally certain 
that it would do so. We are morally 
certain that it would always have, in 
the House of Commons, a powerful 
party in its pay, and ready to obey 
its commands in every thing. In re- 
gard to foreign governments, let it be 
remembered that a mighty part of the 
Irish Catholics evidently wish to make 
Ireland independent. 

But Mr Peel says, if the Catholics 
attempt to gain the ascendency, the 
Protestants can combine against them; 

and he sees ample security in the pre- 
sent petitions. For vulgar, drivelling, 
baseless generalities like this, arc no- 
torious fact and common -sense disre- 
gardtul. Where lias Air Peel lived, 
that he is so deplorably ignorant of 
the nature and working of the politi- 
cal system of his country ? Where was 
tile union of the Protestants, when the 
Corporation and Test Acts were re- 
pcahd.'^ Where is now their union 
against the Catholics ? Will this de- 
tested measure" permanently unite the 
Whigs and Tories, in Parliament, and 
all who are not Catholics, out of it ? 
The measures of the Catholics for in- 
juring and overthrowing the Chutch 
will always be zealously supported by 
an immense portion of ibose who are 
either Dissenters, or men of no reli- 
gion. Will there be any union of the 
Protestants to prevent the Jesuits 
from doing what we have stated? 
There will not. Will there be any 
union of the Protestants to prevent 
the Catholics from holding the ba- 
lance, in the next House of Com- 
mons.^ There will not. If they do 
this, will there be any union of the 
Protestants to prevent them from be- 
coming Members of the Ministry? 
There will not. And if a Ministry, 
composed partly of Catholka, intro- 
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dvce into Parliament billa to deapoil 
the Church, abridge Protestant privi« 
kgBs, give additional power and ad* 
vantages to the CstboKes, Bie. &c. 

WHAT WILL SUCH 4 ONION OF THE 
PllOTE»#TANTS AS THE TUkSENT PB- 

TITTONS EXHtBlTi BE ABLE TO AC- 
COMBLtSH AGAINST IT ? Wc pUt the 
qufStion to that degraded Minister^ 
who, at this moment, in defiance 

OF A UNION OF THE PllOTESTANTS 
WHOLLY CNEXAMfLII), IS FORCING 
A Law through Pauli ament to 
axRii* THE Protestants op an im- 

MKNSB PORTION OP TllBIR FOWEA, 
AND GITK gigantic ANH EXCLUSIVE 

advantages to THU; Catholics. 

In the next House of Commons, 
the Catholics, and their Whig and 
other allii s, will f'orin the majority. 
It this take place — and take place it 
will — the two Houses of Parliament 
will be opposed to each other con- 
stantly. Siiuch wdl be Mr Peers har- 
mony. 

Such a majority must of neces- 
sity fill the Cabinet with Catholics, 
Whigs, See, ; the majority of the 
House of Commons and the Minis- 
try must, of course, consist of the 

same materials. There will then he a 
huge quantity more of harmony- ma- 
nufacturing. Wc have no doubt that 
the Duke of Wcdlingion and Mr Peel 
will be the members of such a Minis- 
try, if ihe Catholics, &c,, will conde- 
scend to permit them. They will be 
compelled to coerce the Crown into 
their views, ainl to create new Pt‘CT 8 — 
many of them Catholic ones — to put 
the two Housts in general concord. 
In our delilKTate con viction,thc Mouse 
of Lonls must of necessity be Catho- 
lic, in the same proportion as the 
House of Commons. We need not 
Say how anxious the Catholics will be 
to create Peers of their own religion. 

The influence of the Aristocracy in 
|he House of Comnions is even now 
IMrly destroyed ; and, in consequenci', 
its itofluenoe in legislating for the em* 
pire is Mrly destroyed likewise. We 
apeak what is notoriously true, and 
wbsa^ is receiving terrible demonstra- 
iHwnrfroro the events of the moment. 
It haturally follows that the Crown is 
reilttcetl to a shadow, and has no long- 
er, 80 far os concerns principles, any 
power of choice touching its servants ; 
the ipaxims and practice of the con- 
at|Lpd^ are abandoned ; and the 
finda itsdf ander arbitrary 


power which it omnot restrain. In 
the nextHaiiseof Commons, the ma- 
jority will consist of GtthoiaBijad Li« 
bcrals, the Ministry will «f necessity 
consist of ihe s— w, and the Catholics 
will be the ruling part of both. Then 
the destruction of the political influ- 
ence of the Aristocracy will be com- 
pleted. 

To the Peers severally we say. Do 
you not now find it almost impossible 

to act with efiect on the defensive for 
either youraelves or your country ? 
When your interests and privileges 
are attacked in tlie lA'gisUiurc, are 
you not always compelled to sneriHce 
a part that you may with difliLulty 
save the remainder ? What, tlu n, can 
you expect when the great majority of 
the House of Commons shall be deci- 
dedly against you — shall be entirely 
above your influence— shall be above 
tlic influence of the democracy — and 
shall be, in creed, object, and master, a 
foreign despotism ? What would it 
avail you to obtain a portioh of your 
influence at elections, if the overpow- 
ering Weight of the House of Com- 
mons and the Crown should be ron- 
stanily opposed to you? The Catho- 
lics at present boast that they have 
the Aristocracy and the Cimrch com- 
pletely under their feet in Ireland ; and 
wdicn they obtain the control of the 
House of CoTumons, they will have 
tiie Aristocracy and the Church com- 
pletely under their feet in England. 

To the Church and the Peers we 
say, wdiat have you to expect if ihc 
Ministry and the ruling pan of the 
Commons be composed of tho'-e who, 
in the slang of the day, are called Li- 
berals ? Look at the doctrines and 
schi mcs the latter have so long advo- 
cated touching yourstlves, and then 
enquire how you will be able to defend 
what you possess when you become 
the powerless minority. These men 
are already prctlicting, that the ** de- 
tested measure*' will be your destruc- 
tion in both power and existence. By 
this measure you arc called upon to 
decide whether you will, or will not, 
cast from you your last weapon and 
your last hope — whether you will, or 
will not, commit, in respect of your- 
selves, the guilt of politic tl suicide, 
and rcupert of your country, the 

TREASON or DfcSTIlO> ING ITSChURCH 

AND Upper House or Parlia- 
ment. 

If the Ministry und ruling p«rt of 
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the C6iinmon8 be composed of Ca« 
thoHcs and Liberals, what will be-* 
come of the safeguards which bind the 
crown to Protestantism ? The Sove- 
reign will have Catholic Ministers, &c. 
continually around him ; and he will be 
eternally assailed by the proselytizing 
skill and intrigue, for which the Papal 
Church is bo notorious. It is only on 
the i>ersona] character of such kings as 

George the Third that nny reliance 
can be placed ; and alas I alas ! they 
form the few exceptions- A few short 
iTiuiiths ago, it was held to be as im- 
possible tor his present Majesty to 
sarh tion a measure 1 ike the one before 
Parliament, as it was for him to em- 
brace the Catholic religion. If this 
country shouhl ever have a Monarch 
amidst whose contidents no English- 
man could be found — a Monarcii par- 
tial to gaiety, and largely addicted to 
the fair sex ; would not his faith he 
endangered by the fon igii females Sec. 
which hisC’aiholic Ministers and their 
ghostly allies would be sure to place 
around Inm ? If this country should 
ever have a king of tyrannical i>rin- 
cipk'S, violent tcmj)er, and most weak 

understanding, could liis adherence to 
Proithtantism be relied on ? If this 
country should ever find in the person 
of its Sovereign an infant female, or a 
gay, igiioraiii, thoughtless, giddy girl 
iu her teens, would her reliiiion be 
secure from tlie w lies of the Catholics? 
We put cases which arc far removed 
from every thing bearing the shape 
of impossibility ; and deeply — deeply 

ought they to be pondered on by our 
fellow, subjects. 

JJut graining that the Sovereign 
could not be made a convert, and 
could only be tlragtictl to a perfect in- 
diftl rcncc to all religions ; or granting 
even tfiat he might remain faithful to 
liis Church, he would still be the ser- 
vile tool of the Ministry. Such a 31 i- 
iiistry, particularly if be should pri- 
vately embrace tlic Catholic religion, 
would naturally be anxious to abo- 
lish the safeguards ; and w’hat would 
exist to prevent it ? Let the aiiswvr 
be found in the conduct of the pre- 
sent Ministry. Speak of a union of 
the Protestants! that it would, with- 
out appealing to the sword, be utt> r« 
]y powerless against any thing the 
Ministry might attempt, is a matter 
which is receiving at this moment 
must ample demonstration. A union 
of the people can only be effected 


wh^n the laws and precepts of the 
constitution are obeyed. Wc care not 
for names ; whatever may remain of 
them, the free constitution remains 
no longer, and the country is under 
an arbitrary dictatorship of the worst 
description. Could a more conclusive 
pro<*f of it be necessary, than this fact 
— fl// fhtt meart>ft which the commnnitif 
i.s alluwed to employ^ are whothj nn» 
amUinq ag nnd the deftpotir v'ili of its 
ridof a ? 

If, therefore, the detested mea- 
sure” be successful, our povernrnent 
of checks and balances will be in es- 
sentials wholly destroyed. The Ca- 
tholiCH, with their Anti- Church, Anti- 
English allies, will hold the Hou«e of 
Commons and the Cabinet; the Crown 

and the House of Lords will be their 
passive instruments, and their {tower 
will be aVtsolute. They will in their 
own favour uViobsh law after Jaw in 
utter defiance of the country, pretnsely 

as the present Ministers are now do- 
ing. Religious apostacy will be as 
prevalent among public men, as p<»li- 
tical a{M»i4tacy is at present. One 
robbery upon another will be heaped 
on the Church — one wrong upon ano- 
ther will be heaped on the Prott stains 
— one destruction upon another will 
beheaptd on Protestant lights, — until 
at last the day of long-suffering will 
end in nviL war. 

The country has been earnestly and 
most {iroperly in his name called on to 
rally round its Sovereign. IJow nobly, 
in conieTn{>t of the apoatacy and oppo- 
sition of its degenerate Aristocracy — in 
disregard of the claims of pan> , or the 
bonds of blood and friendsliip — in pro- 
digality of evi'iy kind of chivalrous 
sacrifice, — it lias obeyed the cill, is a 
matter too well known to netd de- 
scrijiiion. Now is the time, then, for 
it to make a call, and in its name tve 
call on Tllli SoVhllMGN TO DO IlfS 

DUTY 10 Ills Country. Tell us not 
of compulsion, tor he can shake it 
from him in a moment ! Li t him 
speak with the honest boldness and 
lofty independence of the English 
gentleman, and the swords will leap 
from the scabbards which will save 
the constitution ! If the call be fruit- 
less, let the country to the last pre- 
serve itself from the imputation, and 
ketp itself pure in the eyes of poste- 
rity from the suspicion of being a 
sharer in guilt. Let it not give its 
enemies a pretext for saying that the 
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King would have been faithful, but 
he was not supported by the coun- 
try. If his Majesty will do the deed| 
let him at least stand in history re- 
specting it, sketcheil by the unerring 
pencil of severe truth. We therefore 
recommend our countrymen to meet 
and prepare ^titions to the King while 
the bill is in progress through the 
Upper House, and to bo particularly 
careful to have their petitions in rea- 
diness to be presented to his Majesty, 
if need be, before the Royal a&scnt 
can, through any scandalous haste, 
be obtained. They will then be able 
to leave this testimony to their pos- 
terity — We spared m saerifive ; ire 
exhausted efforts; wc met and pelt* 
Honed; we supplicated nhke the Com-- 
mons, the Lords, and the Sovereign ; 
every thing that the eonstitution and 

laws would permit^ we employed for 
the preservation of our religion and 
liberties ; and if we at last submitted 
to our desftotic rulers , it was iie< ai^sk 
yvx. coui-n ^'OT kesist tuem FAR- 
THER WITHOUT BATHING OUR WOR- 
SHIPPEI} COUNTRY IN THE BLOOU OF 
ITS OWN CHIMIREN. 

Shall wc conclude without a word 
to the Duke of Wellington ? No. We 
ask the Hero of Waterloo, what part 
of the community it was which, in 
the early part of his career in the Pe- 
ninsula, defended his fame from his 
slatidertrs — which bled at every pore 
in his battles — which was S', prodigal 
of its treasure as of its blood to give 
him ihe means of victory — which, by 
its lavish sacrifices and dauntless he- 


roism, carried him on from triumph 
to triumph over his foreign enemies, 
and crusned his domestic ones at the 
same moment — and which, after ha- 
ving thus enabled him to reach the 
pinnacle of military fame, extracted 
from its impoverished resources and 
privations wherewith to cover him 
with wealtli and dignities? We ask 
him, what part of the community it 
was which, when he fell from onice 

on the dissolution of the Liverpool 
Ministry, rallied round him, removed 
the foul calumny from his honour, 
dispersed his foes, and placed him at 
the head of the Cabinet ? And we ask 
him, what part of the community it 
is which he has betrayed and ensla- 
ved ; — which finds in him the viola- 
tor of its rights, and the traitorous 

destroyer of its cause? They are one 
AND THE SAMI.! Wc ask the Hero 
of Waterloo, what country that was 
w'hich, by its bouiiclKss confidence, 
sacrifices, and geucrosity, raised biiri 

from the untiUeil Arthur Wellesley, 
to the Duke of Wellington and Prime 
Minister he is? And wo ask him, 
what country that is, of which be 
is mutilating the constitution, doing 
violence to the religion, dtspising the 
prayers, and trampling upon the rights 
and privileges by such t)ranny as the 
present gmcraiion never witnessed ? 
They ake oke and the same. Ne- 
ver did human ingratitude reach its 
overflow until this moment ! >peuk 
of ** a Fohlier's honour !” No, no — 
that is a iJiing never to be nieiitioiicd 
again for ever ! 
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Jl^octeiEt Smli(O0tana(« 

No. XLII. 

XPH A’EN SrMnOSIft KTAIKXIN nEPINISSOMENAXlN 
HAEA KnTIAAONTA KA 0 HMENON OlNOnOTAZEIN. 

2 . 

rHOC. ap Ath. 


is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An auriftnt who wrote, crabbed Greek in no silly days y 
Meaning^ “ *Tis right for good winebibuixg feofle, 

Not to let the jug pack round the board like a crippli; 
But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *tis^ 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Noctes.'2 

C. N. ap. Amhr. 


Scene I. 

ScENF — The Snuggery . — Time — Eight O' Clock. --^Thc Union-Table^ with Tea 
and Coffee-Pots, and the 0 Doherty China- set -^Cold Rounds Ties^Oysters 
—Rixzars-^ Pickled Salmon, Sfc. vVe. «J^r. A How- Towdie xehirling before the 
fire over a large ba/^in of mashed Potatocf*. The Boiler on. A Bachelors 
Kitchen on the small Oval. A Dumb IPuiter at each end of the Union. 

North— Shepherd. 

shepherd/ 

This I ca* comfort, sir. Every thing within oursell— nae need to ring a 
bell the lecvelang night — nae openin' o' cheepin'^ nae sbuttin’ o' clashin' doors 
—nae trumpin' o' waiters across the carpet wi’ creakin' shoon— or stumbling 
clumsy coot’s — to ibe great spilliu' o' gravy— but a' things, eatable and un« 
eatable, cither bushed into a cozy calm, or 

NORTH. 

Now light, James, the lamp of the Bachelor’s Kitchen with Tickler’s card, 
and in a quarter of an hour, minus five minutes, you shall scent and see such 
steaks ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Only look at the towdy, sir, how she swings sae granly roun' by my garters, 
after the fashion o’ a planet. It’s a beautiful example o' centrifugal attrac- 
tion. Sec till the fat dreep-dreepin' iutil the ashet o' mashed potawtoes, oili- 
fying the crusted brown iiitil a mair delicious richness o* mixed vegetable 
and animal mailer ! As she swings slowly twirling roun', I really canna say, 
sir, for 1 dinna ken, whether baney back or fleshy briest be the maist tempt- 
in' ! Sappy baith ! 

NORTH. 

Right, James — baste her— baste her— don't spare the flour. Nothing tells 
like the dredge- box. 

SHEPHERD. 

You’re a capital man- cook, sir. 

NORTH. 

For plain roast and boil. I yield to no mortal man. Nor am I inconsider- 
able shakes at stews. What a beautiful blue magical light glimmers from 
that wonder-working lamp, beneath whose necromancy you already hear the 
sweet low bubble and squeak of the maturing steak ! Off with the Ud, 
James. 

i^The Shepherd doffs the lid of the Bachelor's Kitchen.) 
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What a pabblin' ! A* hotcbin*, like the sea in a squall, or a patfu' o* boil- 
in' parritih ! What a sweet savour! Is 't na like honeysuckle, sir, or sweet- 
bticr, or broom, or whun«, or thyme, or rosea, or carnations ? Or rathir like 
tho scent o' tht se a’ congloiniTatcd tliegitber in the dewy mornin' air, when, 
as sunc as you open the window, the h^ll house is ovei flowing wi' fragrance, 
and a body's amaist sick wi* the sweet, warm, thick air, that slowly wins its 
way, like palpable halm, arm in arm wi' the licht that waukeua the yellow- 
billed blackbird in her nest amang the cottage creept'ra, or re-opens the watch- 
ful eeri o* her neighbour, the bonny spotted mavis ! Let's yiree't. 

(She 1* H E ai> tufites . ) 


NOUTH# 

Ay-^I could have told you so. Hush man, to swallow liquid and solid fire ! 
But no more spluttering. Cool your tongue with a caulker. 

SHEPHt an. 

That lamp's no canny. It intensities httness intil an atrocity abunc natur. 
Is the skin fly[)ed aft* my tongue, sir ? 

(SiiLeHEBD them tongue.) 

NORTH. 

L<*t me put on my spectacles. A slight incipient inflammation not worth 

mentioning. 

SIlErilERl). 

I honp an incipient inflammation's no a dangerous sort } 

NORTH. 

Is that indeed the tongue, my dear James, that trills so sw'cetly and so 
simply those wild Doric strains.^ How' deeply, darkly, bcauiifully red! Just 
hke >j rag of scarlet. No scuif-^say raihtr no haze around the lambent li^ht 
A rod ot tire — an arrow ot flame. A tongue of ten thousand, prophesying an 
eagle or raven-life. 

SHEPHER]). 

I aye like, sir, to keep a gude tongue in my head, ever since I wrote tho 

Chaldee mannyscripp. ^ 

NORTH. 

Humph !^No more infallilde mark of a man of genius, James, than the 
shape of his tongue. It is uniformly long, so that he can shoot it out, with an 
easy grace, to the tip of his nost?. 

KU£PH£R1>. 

This way ? 

NORTH. 

Precisely so. Fine all round the edge, from root to tip — underneath very 
veinous— -surface in colour near as may be to that of a crimson curtain shining 
in setting sunlight. But the tip — James — the tip 

SliePUKRIK 

Like that o' the serpent’s tli.it deceived Kve, sir — curlin' up and down like 
the muBicjl leaf o’ some magical tree * 


NORTH 

It is a singular fact with regard to tho tongue, that if you cut off the half ot 
it, the propru tor of the contingent remainder can only mumble— but cut it off 
wholly, and he 6^>eaks fully better than btfoiC' - 

MierHERV. 

That’s a bang’d lee» 


NORTH. 

As true a ivord as ever I spoke, James. 

SHfcPHKRD. 

Perhaps it may, sir, but it's a bang'd lee, nevertheless. 

NORTH. 

Dish’ the steaks, my deer James, and I shall cut down the how-towdie* 

(North and the Shepherh farnhk up the Ambreeial ittblee, and 
eU down to eenom devouring,') 

Ni>RTll. 

Now, James, acknowledge it— don’t you admire a miscellaneoui meal? 

SHfcPHBBO. 

I do. Breakfast, noony, denner, four-hours, and sooper, a* in aue. A ma- 
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terial emblem o* that spiritual substance, Blackwood's Magazine ! Con it pos* 

sibly be, sir, that we are twa gluttons? 

NORTH. 

Gluttons we most assuredly are not ; but each of us is a roan of good appe« 
tite. What is gluttony ? 

SHBrnsnu. 

Some mair stakes, sir ? 

NORTH. 

V^'ery few, noy dear James, very few. 

SHETHIRD. 

What’s gluttony ? 

NORTH. 

Some eggs ? 

BHEPHERn. 

Ac spoonfu'. "What a layer she wail hae been ! O but she's a prolific crea« 
tur, Mr North, your how-towilie! It's necessary to kill heaps o’ yearoeks, 
or the haill kintra wud be a-cackle frae John o* Groat's House to St Michael's- 
Mount. 

NORTH. 

SomctJniea I rat merely as an amusement or pastime— sometimes for recre- 
ation of iny animal spirits — sometimes on the }>hiIosophical principle of sus- 
tenance— sometimes for the imre sensual, but scarcely sinful, pleasure of eat- 
ing, or, in common language, gormandizing — and occasionally, onct' a-month 
or so, for all these several purposes unite 1, as at this present blessed moment; 
so a tVtv flakes, my dear Shcfiherd, of that Westmoreland hatn — lay the ki>ife 

on it, and its own weight will sink it down througli the soft sweet sappiness 
of fat and lean, undistinguishahly blended as the colours of the rainbow, and 
out of all sight incomparably more beautiful. 

.SHRl'IlklU). 

As for me, I care nae mair about what I eat, than I do what kind o* bed 
I sleep upon, sir, I hale ony thing stinkin* or mooldy at board — or ony thing 
damp or musty in bed. But let the vivres be but fresh and wholesome — and 
if It’s hut scones and milk, I shut my ern, say a grace, fa’ to, and am tbank- 
fu’ ; — let the bed be dry, and whether safe or hard, fi‘Rihers, hair, caff, straw, 
or heather, I'm fast in ten imnutes, and my sowl waverin’ awa like a butterfly 
in til the land o' dreams. 

NORTH. 

Not a more ahsteraious man than old Kit North in his Majesty’s dominion, s, 
on which the sun never sets. I have the most accommodating of palates. 

BM El’ll KRP. 

Yes — it's an universal genius. I ken naething like it, sir, but your stam- 
maek. — “ Sure such a pair were never seen ! ' Had ye never the colic ? 

NORTH. 

Nev(?r. Jame«, never. I confess that I have been guilty of many crimes, 
but never of a capital crime, — never of colic. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's miickle confusion o* ideas in the brains of the blockheads who ac- 
cuse us o* gluttony, Mr North. Gluttony may be define*! an immoral and 
uninti llectual abandon men t o' the sowl o* man to his gustative natur.” I de- 
fy a brute animal to be a glutton. A swine's no a glutton. Nae cretur but 
man can be a glutton. A' the re&t are prevented by the definition. 

NORTH. 

Is there any test of gluttony, James ? 

SIIErilERD. 

Watch twa man eutin'. As lang's there's a power or capacity o’ smilin' on 
their cheeks, and in and about their een, — ^as lang's they keep lookin' at you, 
and round about the table, attendin’ to or joinin' in the tauk, or the speakin' 
cawm,— lang’s they every noo an' than lay doon their knife and fork, to 
Cd' for yill, or ask a young leddy to tak wine, or tell an anecdote,- as lang's 
they keep frequently ca'in' on the servant lad or lass for a clean plate,— as 
lung's they glower on the framed picturs or prents on the wa', and keep 
askin' if the tanc’s originals and the tither proofs,— as lang's they offer to 
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rarre the tongue or turkey— depend on’t they're no in a state o' gluttony^ but 
are devourin' their soup, fish, flesh, and fowl, like men and Christians. But 
as sune's their chin gets creeshy— their cheeks lank, sallow, and clunk-clunky 
— their nostrils wide — their een fixed — their faces close to their trencher — ^and 
themselJs durobies — then you may see a specimen o* the immoral and unin- 
tellectual abandonment o' the sowl o* man to his gustative natur then is the 
fast, foul, fat feeder a glutton, the maist disgustfuest cretur tliat sits — and 
far aneath the level o* them that feed, on a* fowers, out o' trochs on garbage. 

NORTH. 

Sensuality is the most schocking of all sins, and its name is Legion. 

SMEl’IIEUn. 

Ay, there may be as muckle gluttony on sowens aa on turtle soup. A 
ploughman may be as greedy and as gutsy aa an alderman* The bin lies not 
in the sense but in the sowl. Sir— a red herting ? 

NORTH. 

Thank ye, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are you drinkin’ coffee ?— Let me toast you a shave o’ bread, and butter it 

for you on baith sides, sir ? 

( 7 %« SiiEriiFRD kneels on the Tiger ^ and stretches out the Trident 
to Vulcan,) 

NORTH. 

Heaven will reward ye, James, for your piety to the old man. 

SllEFHl-Rn. 

Dinna think, sir, that I care about your last wall and testament, I'm nae 
legacy- hunter— 11 ue Tust-obiL But liac ye added the codicil? 

NORTH. 

The man who has not made his will at forty ia ^orse than a fool— almost 
a knave. 

fltrEPlIKRJ). 

I ken nae better test o' wisdom — wisdom in its highest sense— than a just 
last wull and testament. It blesseth generations yet unborn. It guardetb and 
Btrengthenetb domestic peace— and maketh brethren to dwell together in 
unity. Being dead, the wise testator yet hveth — his spirit ahideth iovisihle, 
but felt ower the roof- tree, and delightech, morning anil evening, in the thanks- 
giving Psalm. 

NORTH. 

One would think it were easy to act well in that matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

One would tliink it were easy to act wtcl, sir, in a' matters. Vet boo dif- 
ficult! The sowl seems, somehow or ither, to lose her simplicity ; and instead 
o' lookin' vri’ her twa natural een straucht forrits alang the great, wide, smooth 
royal road o' truth and integrity, to keep restlessly glouriii' round and round 
about wi' a thousan' artidcial ogles upon a* the cross and by-paths leadin’ nae 
single body kens whither, unless it be into brakes, and thickets, and quagmires, 
and wildernesses o' moss— where ane may wander wearily and drearily up and 
doun for years, and never recover the richt road again, till death touches ]>im on 
the shouther, and dooii he fa's atnang them that were, leavin' a' that lucked up 
to him for his cffecks in doubt and dismay and desolation, wi’ sore and bitter 
hearts, uncertain whether to gie vent to their feelings in blessings or in curses, 
in execration or prayer. 

NORTH. 

Of all the vices of old age, may gracious Heaven, my dearest James, for ever 
shield me from avarice ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae fear o’ that There's either just ae enjoyment o' siller, or five bunder 
thousan’ million. The rich maun either spend it thick and fast, as a nightin- 
gale scatters her notes on the happy air — or sit upon his guineas, like a 
clockin' hen on a heap o' yellow addled eggs amang the nettles. 

NORTH. 

Picturesquely true. 
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SIIEPHKED. 

Oh, sir ! what delicht to a wise rich man in being lavish— in being prodi« 
gal ! For thae twa words only carry blame alang wi' them according to 
the character o' the giver or the receiver. Wha mair lavish — wha rnair pro» 
digal than the Sun ? Yet let hioi shower his beams for ever and ever all ower 
the Planetary System, frae Venus wi' her cestus to Saturn wi' his ring, and 
nane the poorer, either in licht or in heat, is he— and nane the poorer will he 
ever be, till the Hand that hung him on high shall cut the golden cord by 
which he liveth in the sky, and he falls, his duty done, into the bosom of 
('haos and Old Night ! 

NORTH. 

My dear Shephwdf 

SHEPHERD. 

But the Sun he shineth wi* unborrowed licht. There's the bonnie Moon, God 
bless her mildest face, that loveth still to cheer the pensive nicht wi' a lustre 
lent her by the joyful day — to give to earth a' she receives frae heaven. Pair, 
senseless, ungratefu' creturs wc ! Eyeing her frae our ain narrow vales, we 
ca* her changefu' and inconstmt ! But is na she, sweet satellite, for ever jour- 
neying on her gracious round, and why will we grudge her smiles to them 
far frae us, seein* we are a’ children o' ae Maker, and. according to his per- 
fect laws, a' partakers in tlie same impartial bounty ? — Here's a nice brown 
shave for you, sir. 

( Thr Shcpiierd hiikiteti.9 on the rug — take/t the bread from the 

prongjt nfth* Trident ^ and fresh butter^i it on both sides for Mr North, 
who rrraives it vnfk (t benign bow ) 

XOriTH. 

ITncommonly yellow this butter, James, for the season. The grass must 

be growing— 

siiepiirkd. 

Ay, you may hear't growiii*. What years for vegeta'ion the last beautifu* 

and glorious Three ! Tiie ongoings o' intur are in the lang run regular and 
steady but noo and then tlie inichty mother seems to obey some uncon- 
trollable impulse, far wdthin her fair large bosom, and wantons as m her 
prime," outdoing her very self in beneficence to earth, and that mysterious 
concave we ca' heaven. 

NORTH. 

In spite of gout, rheumatism, lumbago, corns, and chilblains, into the Fo- 
rest shall I wend ray way, James, before midsummer. 

SHEPHERD. 

And young and auld will be but ower happy to see you, sir, frae the lanely 
Douglas Tower to those o’ Newark. Would ye believ’t, an auld ash stullion 
in the garden hedge of Mount Ilenger shot out six scions last year, the langest 
o’ them nine, and the shortest seven feet lang? That was growin' for you, 
sir. 

' NORTH. 

There has been much planting of trees lately in the Forest, James? 

SHEPHERD. 

To my taste, to tell the truth, rather ower mucklc— cspec'ally o’ nurses. 

NORTH. 

Nurses ! wet or dry nurses, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith. Inarches and Scotch firs ; or you may ca' them schoolmasters, that 
teach the young idea how to shoot. But thinnins in the Forest never can 
pay, 1 suspeck ; and except on bicaky knows, the hard- wood wad grow bet- 
ter, in my opinion, left to themsells, without either nurses or sclioolmasters. 
The nurses are apt to overlay their weans, and the schoolmasters to forget, 
or what's waur, to flog their pupils ; and thus the rising is a stunted genera- 
tion. 

NORTH. 

Forty-five years ago, my dear James, when you were too young to remem- 
ber much, I loved the Forest for its soHtary single trees, ancient yew or syca- 
more, black in the distance, hut when near how gloriously green ! Tall, deH- 
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t'fttcly-ffatlieml ash, whose limbs were still visible in latest summer’s leaf- 
birch, in early spring, weeping and whispering in its pensive happiness 
by the perpetual din of its own waterfall-*oak, yellow in the suns of 
June— 

SHEPHEBD. 

" The grace of foreat wood decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy !'* 

NORTH. 

What lovely lines I Who writes like Wordsworth ! 

SHirilERD. 

Tuts ! Mo ower young to romtmbfr inucklc fburty-five years ago! Vou’re 
speakin’ havers. 1 was then twal— and I remember every thing I ever heard 
or saw sin‘ I was three year aiild. 1 recolkck the inornin' I was pitten intil 
breeks as distiiickly as i I’ it were tills verra day. They hurt me isair atwetii 
tbo fork ami the insiile o' the knees — but ob ! I was a prood man — and the 
lamb that I cliased all the way frae niy father's hut to Kttrick Manse, round 
about the kirk, tdl I cauglit it on a gowany grave, and lay doon wi*t in niy 
arms on the sunny heap, had nae need to be aKliamed o’ itsel', for I hunted it 
like a colley — althougli, when I grupped i* at last, I held it to my beatiu* bo- 
som as tenderly as ever I hac since done Wi-e Jamie, when pitten the dear 
cretur iniil the crib thiit stauiis at the side o' his mother's bed, uiter eVniii’ 
prayers. 

NORTH. 

I ftel not iimleliglitfuliy, my dear James, that J must be weaving old — very 
old — for of the last ten years of niy life I remember almost noihing except by 
an effort — whertas the first ten— commencing willi that bright, clear, undying 
light that borders the edge of the olilivion of infancy — have been lately be- 
coming move intensely disiinot — so that often the past is with me us it were the 
pr, nt — and the sad grey-haired ancient is again a blest golden-headed hoy, 
singing a chorus with the breezes, the birds, and the streams. Alas ! and 

alack a day ! 

SHEl’IirRlb 

’Tis only sae that wc ever renew our youth. Oh, sir ! I hiniia forgotten 
the colour o’ the plumage o’ ae single dove that ever sat cooin’ of old on iho 
glowin' lurf-riggin’ o’ my father’s hut ! Ae great inuclde, big, beautifu’ ane 
in particular, blue as if it had (’rontdown f?ac the sky — I see the noo, a' neck 
and hosoin, cooin’ and conin’ deep as di-stant thunder, round and round his 
mate, wdi.i was wdiitir tliaii the white sea'lUein, makiu' love to the snawy 
eretnre — wha co’.vert'd doon in fear afore her iinji'-rioiiH and inipa.ssiont d loid 
— yet in love stronger than fear — shewing iioo in a' leeving iialur pabbions 
Reetningly the luaist remote frae ane anilher, coalesce into nivsttriouij union 
by means o* ae pervading and interfusing speerit, that quickens the pulses o’ 
that inscrutable secret — life ! 

NOJl'J If. 

All linnets have died, Jamca— that race of loveliest lilkrs is extinct. 

SHEFllbllJ). 

No thac. Troom and bracken are tenanted by the glad, meek creturs atill — 
hut the chords o' music in our hearts are sair unstrung— >thc harp o’ our heart 
lias lost its melody. Hut come out to the Forest, my dear, my honoured sir, 
and fear not then when we twa arc walking thegither without speakin’ among 
tlie hills, you 

** Will feel the airs that from them blow', 

A momentary bliss bestow,” 

ai^ vild, uncertain, waverin' music o’ the Eolian harp that natur plays 
in the solitude, will ngaiii echo far far awa' amang the recesses o' your 
b«^,rt, and the limy .will sing as .sweetly as ever frae arnang the blossoms o’ 
milk-white thorn. Or, if you ranna he brocht to teel sac, you'll liae but 
■m look in my wee Jamie’s face, and bis glistening een will convince you that 

ji^iia's nightingale still singeth as sweetly as of yore !— But let us sit into the 

Hie, sir. 
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NOKTII. 

Thank you, Shepherd— thank you, James. 

sHEPUEiin, {wheeling his father* s chair to 
the ingk^corner, and singing tite whik.) 

There's Ciiisi other North, that wons in yon oi.un. 

He's the king o’ gi:i)e fallows, and wale o* aold men!” 

north. 

T cannot bear, James, to receive such attention paid to my bodily weakness 
—I liad almost said, my decrepitude — by any living soul but yourself.— Ilow 
is that, my dear Shepherd? 

fillEFHERD. 

Because T treat you wi* tenderness, but no wi* pity— wi’ sympathy, but no 
wi' compassion— 

NORTH. 

My dear James, ye must give us a book on synonymes. What delicacy of 
distinction ! 

sriEPHEun. 

1 auspcck, sir, that mother wut and mother feclin* hae mair to do wi' the 
truth o’ metaphysical etymology and grammar, than either lair or labour. 
Ken the meanin', hy self exj)erience, o' a’ the nicest shades o’ thoughts and 
feelings, and devil the fears but you 11 ken the meanin’s o' the nicest shades 
o’ syllables and words. 

NORTH. 

tyood, .Tamos. Liangiiage flows from two great sources— the liead and the 

heart. Each feeds ten thousand rills 

SIlEPHEIin. 

Reflectin' different imagery— but no sae very different either— for— you 

sec 

north. 

I see nothing, James, little or nothing, till you blow away the intervening 
mist by the breath of genius, and then the whole world outshines, like a 
panorama with a central sun. 

SIIKPIIERD. 

Ah ! sir, you had seen the hale world afore ever I kent you— a perfect wan- 
dcring nys.sc.s. 

NORTH. 

.limes, I have circumnavigated the globe, and intersected it through 
all iiP zoiifh, and, hy .Tupiter, there is not a climate com2>arablc to that of 

Scotland. 

SUKPIIERI). 

I believ’t. Blessed he Providence, for having saved my life frae the curse 
o’ a stagnant shy — a monotonous heaven. On flat land, and ancath an ever 
blue lil t, 1 should .siinc liae been a perleck idivvit, 

NORTH. 

What a comical chap, James, you would have been, had you been born a 
negro ! 

shepherd. 

Aye — I think I see you, sir, wi' great big blubber lips, a moiithfu’o’ muckle 
white horse’s teeth, and a head o’ hair like the woo atween a ram’s horns when 
lie’s grown ancient iiinang the mountains. What Desdemona could hae stood 
out against sic an Othello ? 

NORTH. 

Are negroes, gentlemen, to sit in both Houses of Parliament r 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae politics the nicht — nac politics. I’m sick o' palitics. Let's speak about 
the weather. This has been a fine day, sirs. 

NORTH. 

A first-rate day, indeed, James. Commend me to a day who does not stand 
shilly-shallying during the whole morning and forenoon, with hands in his 
breeches pockets, or biting his nails, and scratching his bead, unable to make 
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up his iniini in what iaiicy character lie is to appear from meridion to sunset — 
hut who 

SHErfuni). 

Breaks out o* the arms o* the dark- haired bricht-ced nicht, wi* the power 
and pomp o’ a Titan, and frij^htenm' that bit puir timid lassie the Dawn out 
o’ her sfven senses, in thunder and lightning; a’ at ance storms the sky, till 
creation is drenched in flood, bathed in tire, and rocked by cartliquake. That’s 
tlie day for a poet, sirs — that*s a pictur for the ee, and that’s music for the 
lug o* imagination, sirs, till ane's vtrra specrit cums to creawtf ihc war it 
triiminles at, and to he composed o* the self-same yeleincnts, gloomin’ and 
boomin’, blackenin’ and briehteiiin*, pourin’ and roarin’, and awsomely con- 
fusin' and confoundin’ heaven and earth, and this life and the life that is to 
come, and a’ the passions that loup up at sichts ami souns, joy, hope, fear, 
terror, exultation, and that mysterious up-risin’and down fa' in’o’ our mortal 
beans connected some hoo or itht‘r wi’ tiie flecin duds, and the tessin trees, 
anil the red rivers in spate, and the sullen looks o’ black bits o' sky like faces, 
together wi’ unc and a' o’ thae restless shouts o’ uneasy natur appertainin’, God 
knows hoo, hut miiist ctrtain sure it is so, to the region, the rueful region o’ 
man’s entailed inlKritancc— the grave ! 

NOIITH. 

James, you are viry pile — very white about the gills— are you well cnou^'h ? 
Turn up your little linger. Pale ! nay, now they arc more" of the colour of 
my hat — as if 


** In the scowl of heaven, his face 
Grew black as he was speaking,” 

The shadow of the thunder- cloud threatening the eyes of his imagination, has 
absolutely darkened his face of clay. lie seems at a funeral, James ! 

SlIFrilLKU. 

Whare’s the moral ? What’s the use of thunder, cKc»pt in a free country ? 
There’s nae grandeur in the terror oSlavcs flingin’ ihemsells doon on iluir 
faces amang the sugar canes, in a tornawdo. But the low quick heatin’ at the 
heart o* a Ireiman, a baiilib faced ^on o’ liberty, when simulta wneous fla&h and 
crash rends Natur to lur core, wliy that flutter, sir, that dots homage to a 
Power aboon us, exalts the dreadful magniHcence o’ the in^'lnunenls that 
Power employs to subjugate our sowls to his sway, and makes lliuiider and 
lichmin’, in .sic a country as England and Scotland, sublime. 

KoaTii. 

The sliort and the long of the matter seems to he, James, that wl;en it thun- 
ders you funk. 

SIlErHEIlD. 

Yes, sir, thunder frightens me info my senses. 

NOUTH. 

Well said, James— well said. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven forgive me— but ten out o' the eighteen wakin* hours, I am an 
atheist. 

Konxir. 

And I. 

SHEPHERD. 

And a' men. Puir, pitifu’, ungratefu’, and mocsarable wretches that wre are 
— waur than worms. An atheist’s a godless man. Sweep a' thoughts o' his 
M.iker out o’ ony man’s heart — and what better is he, as lung'h the floor o* his 
being continues bare, than an atheist? 

KORTH. 

Little better indeed. 

, SHEl'HERU. 

1 envy — I honour— I venerate— I love— I bless the man, who, like the pa- 
triarchs of old, e’er sin drowned the world, ever walks with God. 

KORTH. 

James, here we must not get too solemn 
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siiEFHEnn. 

That's true ; and let me hope that Tin no sae forgetfu' as I fear. In this 
stMsoii o’ the year, especially when the flowers are a' seen again in lauchin' 
flocks ower the braes, like children returnin' to school after a Tang snaw, I can 
wi' truth avoo, that the sicht o* a primrose is to me like the soun' o' a prayer, 
and that I seldom walk alone by inysell for half a mile, without thochts sae 
calm and sae strcnc, and sac humble and sae gratefu’, that 1 houp Tm no de- 
ceivin' mysell noo when I venture to ca’ them — religious. 

NORTH. 

No, James, you are not self>deccived — Poetry melts into llcligioii. 

SlILnibRU. 

It is Keligion/sir ; for what is Ueligion but a clear— often a sudden— iiisicht, 
accornp.iiiied wi* emotion, into the dependence o* a* beauty and a* glory on the 
iJivine JSIind ? A wee bit dew-wat gowaiiy, as it inaks a scarcely perceptible 
sound and stir, which it often does, ainanjr the grass that lovts to blu.Ucr but 
not hide the bonnie carih-born star, glintin' up sac kindly wi’ its face into 
mine, while by good fortune my feet touched it not, has hundreds o’ times 
afflxted me as profoundly os ever di«l the Sun himscll setting in a* his glory — 
as profoundly — and, oh ! far inair tenderly, for a thing that grows and grows, 
and beconus every hour inair and inair bcautifu', and then hangs fixed for a 
season in the perfection o* its lovely delicht, and then — wac is me — begins to 
he a little dim— and then dimmer and dimmer, till we feel that it is indeed—* 

in very truth, there’s nac dcTi)iii't— fading — fading — faded — gone — dead — 
Inuied — Oh ! sir, sir an ( \istence as that has an overivhehnin’ analogy to our 
ail) life — arid ihot 1 hav lelt — nor doubt 1 that you, my dear sir, bae felt it too 

— when on some saft, s-wcet, silent in cense- breathing’ morning o' spring — far 
awa’, perhajjs, frae the smoke o* ony human dwellin’, and walkin’ ye cared 
na, kent na whither — sac curly that the ground- bees were but begiiinin* to 
hum out o* their hikes — wlieii, I say, some flower suddenly attracted the licliL 
within your ee, wi’ a p )W(.r like that o’ the loadstone, ami though, perhaps, 

the commonest o’ the flowers that beautify the braes o* Scotland — only, as 1 
said, a bit ordinary gowaii— yet. wliat a sudden rush o’ thoclils and feelings 
overflowed your soul at the siinjilc aicht! while a* nature bccam for a moment 
owMsjircad wi’ a tender Ihzc belongin’ not to bersell, for there was nnething 
there to bidiin her brightness, but existin' only in your ain twa silly ecu, shed- 

dill’ in the solitude a few holy teais ! 

KORTlI, 

James, 1 will trouble you for the red -herrings. 

There. Mr North, I coud write twunty voUumrzis abut the weather. Wad 
they sell ? 

XOHTII. 

I fear they might be deficient in incident. 

SH LPMCKll. 

Kathing I write *s ever deflcicut in incident. Between us three, what think 
yc o’ my Shepherd’s Calendar ? 

Noitrn. 

Admirable, my dear James— admirable. To tell you the truth, 1 never 
road it in the JVIagazinc; but I was told the papers were universally liked 

there— and now, as Vols., they are beyond — above — all praise. 

SHKniEIU). 

But wull yon say that in black and white in the Magazine : What’s the 
use o' rouz n' a bo<ly to their face, and abusin' them ahint tlieir backs? Set- 
ting tbcfii upon a pedestal in private, and in public luyin' them a’ their length 
on the floor? You’re jealous o’ me, sir, that’s the real truth,— and you wuth 
that 1 WMS dead. 

NORTH. 

Pardon me, James, I merely wish that you never had been born. 

SHRFIIERU. 

That’s fur mair wicked. Oh ! but jealousy and envy’s twa delusive pas- 
sions, and they pu’ you doun frae your aerial altitude, sir, like twa ra\ens 
ruggin’ an eagle frae the sky. 
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NOATH. 

From literary jealousy, James, even of you, my soul is free as the stone- 
sbacled well in your garden from the ditch water that flows around it, on a 
rainy day* I but flirt with the Muses, and when they are faithless, I whistle 
the haggards down the wind, and pufl'ali care away with a cigar. But I have 
felt the jealousy, James, and of all passions it alone springs from seed wafted 
into the human heart from the Upas Tree Hell. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht! Wheesht. 

MOAT IT. 

Shakspcarc has but feebly painted that passion in Othello. A complete 
failure. I ne\'er was married, that I recollect— neither am I a black man,— 
therefore, I do not pretend to be a judise of Othello's conduct and character. 
But, in the Hrst. place, Shakspearc ought to have been above taking an ano- 
inuluus ca«c‘ of Ji-alousy. How could a black husband escape being jealous of 
a white wife ? There was a cause of jealousy given in liis very fate. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh ? What ? What r Eh t Faith there's something in that observation. 

NORTH. 

Besides, had Desdemona lived, she would have produectl a iriulattcr- Could 
she have seen their visages in thti'* mindb ?" Othello and she going to church, 
with a brood of tawnics— 

SHKI-HFUD. 

I dinna like to hoar you speakin' that way. Oiuna profane poetry. 

NORTIf. 

I,et not poetry profane nature, f am serious, James. That which in real 
life would be fulsome, cannot breathe sweetly in fiction ; for fiction is still a 
reflection of truth, and trutli is sacred. 

SlJjMMIlChn. 

I agree wi' you sac far, that the Ptt‘-sion o’ Jealousy in Imve can only be 
painted wi' perfect nulur in a man that Htan‘ls towards a woman in a perfectly 
natural relation. Otherwise, tbe picture may be well paiimd, but it is still 
but a picture of a particular and sin^*ular exhibition o’ the passion — in short, 
as you say, o' an anomaly. I like a word I dinna w'eel understan’. 

N OUT II. 

Mr Wordswortli calls Desflemond, ilu? gentle lady married to the Moor,’* 
and the line has been oru*ii fjuotcd and admind. It sini|»ly asserts two fads 
— that she was a gentle lady, and that she was married to the JMoor. What 
then ? 

EP H 1C It r>, 

1 forgie her— I pity hci— but I can wi* difficulty respcck her— 1 confess. It 
was a curious kind o’ hankerin’ after an opposite colour. 

NORTH. 

t'hangc the charocUr and condition of the parties — fan yon imagine u white 

luro fidling in love wi’ a black heroine, in a country wliere there were ])leiity 
of white women i* Marrying and murdering her in an agony of rage and 
love } 

SlILrllKK l>* 

1 can only answer for inysell— I never could bring inyscll to marry a Blaok-* 
aniuor. 

NOKTH. 

Vet they are often sweet, gentle, aflectionatc, meek, mild, liumble, and de- 
voted creatures — Desdemonas. 

SIIKPHEIU). 

Sui men and women, sir, I verily believe, are different in mony things re- 
specting the passion 0 * luve. Tve kent bonnic, young, bloomin’ l&sties fa* in 
luve wi' auld, wizeii'il, yellow, disgustin' fallows — I liae indeed, sir. It was 
their fancy. But I never heard tcli o' a young, handsome, healthy chiel get- 
tin’ impassioned on an auld, wrunklcd, bkranky hag, without a tocher. Now, 
sir, Othello was 


Well— well — let it pass 


NOAXll 
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HHKPHr-'ttD. 

Ay— thafs the way o’ you— the instant you begin to see the argument gaen 
against you, you turn the conversation, either by main force, or by a quirk or 
a sophism, and sae escape frae the net that was about to be flung ower yon, 
and like a bird, awa' up into the air— or invisible ower the edge of the ho- 
rizon. 


NORTH. 

Well, then, James, what say you to lago } 

.SHEPHERD. 


What about him ? 

Is bis character in nature ? 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

I dinna ken. But what for no ? 

NORTH. 

What was his motive ? Pure love of miwchicf ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins. 

NORTH. 

Pride in power, and in skill to work mischief ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Aibliiis. 


NORTH. 

Did ho hall! the Moor even to the death ? 

81 I£rH£K]l. 

Aiblins. 


NORTH. 

Did he resolve to work his ruin, let the consequences 
they might ? 


."IfErHLRD. 


It would seem sac. 


to himself be what 


NORTH. 

Did he know that his own ruin— his own death, ruusl follow the success of 
this scheme ? 


SIlLrilEItl). 

Hoo can 1 tell that : 


NORTH. 

Was be blinded uttcily to such result by his wickedness directed against 
Dtliello ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps lie was. Hoo can I tell f 

NORTH. 

Or did he foresee hia own doom — and still go on unappallcd ? 

ailRPIlERY>. 

It Tiiichl be sac, for ony thing 1 ken to the contrary. He was owre cool and 
calculatin’ to be blinded. 

NORTH, 

Is he then an intelligible or an unintelligible character.^ 

SIIErHEllD. 

An unintelligible. 

NORTH. 

Therefore not a natural character. I say, .Tamea, that his conduct from first 
to last, cannot be accounted for by any view that can be taken of his charac- 
ter. The whole is a riddle — of which Sbakspeare has not given the solu- 
tion. Now, all human nature is full of riddles ; but it is the bubiiu’i.s of dra- 
matic pofcts to solve tliem, and "this one Shakspeare left unsolved. But 
having himself proposed it, he was bound either to have solved it, or to have 
set such a riddle as the wit of man could have solved in two centuries. There- 
fore — 


Othello is a bad play 


SHEPHERD. 
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NO&TII. 

Not bad, but not good-^tliat is, not greatly good— not in the first order of 
harmonious and mysterious crcations^not a work^worthy of Shakspeare. 

SHEPIIEAD. 

Confound me if 1 can tell whether you're speakin* sense or nonsense — truth 
or havers ; or whether you be serious, or only playin’ aff* upon rne some o* 
your JMcpiustophiles tricks. 1 aften think you're an evil speerit in disguise, 
and that your greatest delight is in confounding truth and falsehood. 

NORTH. 

My dear James, every word 1 have now uttered may be mere nonsensCi I 
cannot tell. But do you see my drift? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. I see you like a vcsliel tryiii’ to beat up against a strong wund and a 
strong tide, and driftin' awa to Icew^ard, till it's close In upon the shore, and 
about to gang stern foremost in aman^ the rocks and the breakers. Sac fur 
I sec your drift, and iiae farther. You 11 soon fa* ower on your beam ends, 
and become a total wreck. 

NORTH. 

Well, then, mark my drift, James. We idolize Genius, to the neglect of 
the worship of Virtue. To our thoughts, (h^nius is all in all— VTrtue absolutely 
notliing. Human nature seems to be glorified in IShakspeare, because his intel- 
lect was various and vast, and because it comprehended a knowledge of all 
the workings, perhaps, of human being. But if there be truth in tliat faith 
to which the (Ihrifetian world is bound, how dare w'e, on that ground, to look 
on Shakspeare as almost greater and better than Alan ? Why, to criticise one 
of his wof ks poorly, or biidly, or insolently, is it held to he blasphetny r Why ? 
Is Genius so sacred, so holy a thing, per ate, and apart from Virtue ? Folly all ! 
One truly good action performed is worth all that ever Shakspeare wrote. 
Who is the Swan of Avon in comparison to the humblest being that ever pu- 
rified his spirit in tlie waters of eternal life ? 

SHEPIILRD. 

Speak awa! I’ll no interrupt you— but whether I ague wi’ you or no’s 
aniiber question. 

NOltTif. 

Only listen, Jaincf, to our eulogies on genius. How virtue niUf,t veil her 
radiant forchtad before that idol ! How the whole world speaks out her cease- 
less sympathy with the woes of Genius ! How silent as frost, when Virtue 
pines 1 Let ti young poet poison himself in wrathful despair — and all the 
muses weep over his unhallowed bier. l.tt a young Christian die nndcr the 
vi-itation of God, who weeps? No eye hut his mother 'a. We know that 

such deaths are every day— evtry hour— but the thought afiects us not— we 
have no thought— and heap after heap is added, unbt wailed, to city or coun- 
try churchyard. But let a poet, forsooth, die in youth— pay the debt of na- 
ture early — and nature hcrrelf, throughout her elements, must in her turn 
pay tribute to his sliade. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna mak me uidiappy, sir— dinna mak me sae very unhappy, sir, I be- 
seech you — try and explain awa what you hae said, to the satisfaction o’ our 
hearts and understandins. 

NORTH. 

Impossible. We are base idolaters. ’Tis infatuation— not religion. Is it 
Genius, cr is it Virtue, that shall send a soul to heaven ? 

SHEPHERD. 

V'irtue— there’s nae denying that ; — virtue, sir— virtue. 

NORTH. 

Let US then feel, think, speak, and act, as if we so believed. Is Poetry ne- 
cessary to our salvation ? Is Paradise Lost better than the New Testament ? 

SirEPllEBD. 

Oh 1 4inna mak me unhappy. Say again that Poetry is religion. 

NORTH. 

Ael&ipon has in it the finest and truest spirit of poetry, and the finest and 
Irueet tpirit of poetry has in it the spirit of religion. But— 
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SHEPHCRl). 

Say nae mair— say nae main Tin satisfied wi’ that— 

KOJITH. 

Oh ! Jame-s it makes rny very soul sick within me to hear the puny whi- 
nin^s poured by philosophical sentimentalists over the failings — the errors— 
the vices of genius ] Tliere has becn^ 1 fear^ too much of tliat traitorous de- 
reliction of the only true faith, even in some eloquent eulogies on the dead, 
which I have been the means of giving to the world. Have you not often 
felt that, when reading what has been said about our own immortal Burns ? 

SHEPiiEan. 

I have in my calmer moments. 

NORTH. 

While the hypocritical and the base exaggerated all that illustrious man's 
aberrations from the right path, nor had the heart to acknowledge the mani- 
fold temptations strewed around his feet, — the enthusiastic and the generous 
ran into the other extreme, and weakly — I uiust not say wickedly — stro\c to 
extenuutc them into mere trifles— in too many instances to deny them altoge- 
ther; and wlien too flagrant to be denied, dared to declare that we were 
bound to forget and forgive them on the score of the poet’s genius — as if ge- 
nius, the guardian of virtue, could ever be regarded as the pandar to vice, 
and the slave of sin. Tims they were willing to sacrifice morality, rather 
tlian that tlie idol set up before their imagination should be degraded ; and 
did far worse injury, and offered far Avorsc insult, to Virtue and Religion, by 
thus slurring over the offences of Burns against both, than ever was done by 
those offences tliem selves ; for liiirns bitU'ily repented what they almost ca- 
nonized ; and the evil practice of one man can never do so ninth injury to 
society, as ihe t vil tlv^ory of a thousand. Burns erred greatly and grievously ; 
and since the worlil knows that he did, as well from friends as from foes, kt 
us be lenient and merciful to him, whose worth was great ; hut just and faith- 
ful to that law of light, which must on no consideration be violated by our 
judgments, but which must maintiin and exercise its severe and sovereign 
jiower over all transgressions, and more especially over the transgressions of 
those to whom nature has granted cndovvineiits that might have been, had 
tlu ir possessors nobly wIIUmI it, the iriinisUis of uniriinglcd good to themselves 
and the whole hum an race. 

S IIEP HERD. 

Voii've writti n hf ttoi about Burns yoursell, sir, nor ony body else breathin'. 
'I'liat you hae — baith better and aficrur — and a' friends of the poet ought to 
be grateful to l]hiistophi.r North, 

xoita M. 

That is true praise coming from my She]djerd, But I have fallen into the 

error I now reprehended. 

SIlEI’IlEBn. 

There s a set o’ sutriphs that say periodical literature has degraded the liaill 
literature o’ the age. They refer us to the standard warks o’ the auld school. 

NORTH. 

There is intolerable impertinence in snch opinions— and disgusting igno- 
rance. Whore is the body of philosophical criticism of which these prigs keep 
prating, to be found ? Ar]>totlc's Poetics is an admirable manual — as far as it 
goes— but no more than a manual — outlines for a philosophical lecturer to fill 
up into a tlieory. Quintilian is fuller— but often false and oftener feeble— 
and too formal by far. Longinus was a man of fine enthusiasm, and wrote 
from an awakened spirit. But he was not a master of principles — though to 
a writer so eloquent 1 shall not deny the glory of deserving that famous pa- 
negyric. 

And is himself the Great Sublime be draws." 

There is nothing else left us from antiquity deserving the name of philosophical 
criticism. Of the French school of philosophical criticism, I need say nothing 
—La Harpe is clear and sparkling enough, but very common- place and very 
shallow. The names of twenty others prior to him 1 might recollect if 1 chose 
—but 1 choose at present to forget them all — as the rest of the world has done. 
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As to the En^^lifeli Kclionl, Dryden aiwl Deun is— forgive the junction, James — 
both wrote acute criticism ; but the name of Dennis but for Pope wouki now 
liHve been in oblivion, as all his writings arc— and glorious John” had never 
gaiticil tlmt epithet — excellent as they are — by his prose prefaces. What other 
English critic flourished before the present age ? Addison. His Essays on the 
Imagination may be advantageously read by young ladies, before they paper 
their hair with such flimsy lucubrations. 

SHEPHRai). 

I’ll no alloo ye to say a word against the author o’ the Vision o* Mirza. As 
for the Spectawtors, I never could thole them— no even Sir Roger Coven trey. 
What was Sir Roger Coven trey to Christopher North ? 

NOUTU. 

But, James, it is not fair to compare a fictitious with a real character. 

SHL'PHL'Hn. 

Xo fair, perhaps, to the real character ; but mair than fair to the fictitious 
anc. 

KORIK. 

As for the (ircrman critics — liessing and Wicland are the best of them — and 
1 allow they arc st irs. Rut as for the Schlcgcls, they are too often like men 
in a mist, iniagiuiiig that they are among mountains by the side of a loch or 
river, while in good truth they are ivalking along a flat by the side of a canal. 

SHtPKEUn. 

Maist iininduralJc qniicks l)aith tliem, I’ll swear. Kine soundin' words 
and laiig scmcnecs — and a theory to account for eveiy thing — for every man, 
woman, and child, that ever shewed genius in ony figc* or kintra ! as if there 

was ony nerd to account for a production o' natur under the laws o' Xatnr's 
God. 0' a' reading the inaist entirely useless, w aur tlian useless, stupilyin', 
is “ cause and efft ck,” Do the thing — and he done wi’t — wlietln r it be a pwin, 
or a statue, or a picture, or an oraution, — but, for the love o’ Heaven, nae bo- 
theration about the c.ausc o’ its origin in the climate or constitution o’ the kin- 
tra that gied it birth— nae— 

KORTH. 

Why, James, you are for putting an end to all philosophy. 

SllKniKAD. 

Philosophy r* llavu 1 1 . 

:v oifi H. 

Mr Wordsworth, ludllcd by tiie Kdinburgli Review, speaks, in a note to a 
Lyrical Ballad, of*’ Ad.un Sruitii as the worst critie, David Iliirne excepted, 
that Scotland, a soil favtmrible to that sj>ecit"i of wied, ever produced.” Now 
Adam Smith wa.s perhaps the greatest political ccoiumiibt the workl has )et 
produced, Ricardo excepted, and one of tlie greatest moralists,— I do not know 
whom to except. Witiust. his Wealth of Nations, ai d Theory of Moral 
Sentim.'nt«. Rut he was not a critic at all, nor pretended to he one, James, 
and therefore Mr W'ord.s worth hail no right to include him in tlmt class. He 
may have occasionally uttered sentiments about poetry, (where authentically 
recorded r) with which Mr Wordsworth may not svmpalhize ; and 1 am most 
willing to allow tliat Air Word.sworth, being himstlf a great poet, knows far 
more about it than Father Adam. But 'tis childish and contemptible, in a 
great man like Mr Wordsworth, to give vent to his spleen towards a man, in 

many things as much his superior as in others lie was his inferior ; and erro- 
neous as some of Adam Smith's vaguely and inaccurately reported opinions 
on poetry may be, not one of them, I will venture to say, was ever half so 
silly and so senseless as this splenetic note of the Great Laker. 

SHGPHEAD. 

Wordsworth canna tliole ony thing Scotch— uo even inc and the Queen's 
Wilke. 

NOIIJU. 

He^s greatly to be pitied for his narrow and anii-poetical prejudices against 
" braid,” and poetical Scotland, and stately Edinborough, throned on crags !” 
Why, James, we have the highest authority, you know, for calling ourselves a 
nation of gentlemen. 
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SHEPH RD. 

We ditina need a king to speak nonsense about us, to luak us proud. Pride 
and Poverty arc twuns. 

NORTH. 

Ay, James, many of our pentlcmcn are poor gentlemen indeed. Hut what 
right had Mr Wordsworth to join with Adam Smith the name of David 
Huinc in one expression of contempt for the critical character ? Tjct Mr Words- 
worth write such Essays as Ilume wrote^ — such a History,— I speak now merely 

stfflv — and then, »ncl not till then, may he venture, unassailed by universal 
laughter, to call David Hume “ a weed.*' He was “ a bright consummate 
flower,*’ James, and though perhaps he did not think it,— also immortal in 
heaven as on earth, 

SHE PH Klin. 

1 hate — I abhor to bear great men abusin’, and pretendin', for it’s a’ pre- 
tfiice, mean and base pretoiice, to despiso anc anithcr. I blusb for them— I 
hang dooii iny htiatl — riii forced to — replenish my jug — to forget their frailties 
and their follies ; and thus ye sec, sir, how good springs out o* evil. Tak an- 
itlicr Jug. 

NORTH. 

To-night I confiru: myself to I'lirkish coftW*. 

Mir viliHi). 

Wed tlieij, gee’t a dash o' Glenlivet. 

NOR'l H. 

2Not a bad idea— let nn* try. 

(Noii'i ii^/7/A- ifjt hiy f^ap fif rojfce with Glrniivat.) 

SIll.PIIERI). 

Spoak awa, ^ir — l»iu will you forgie me for sayin^ tliat in layin' about you 
ricld and loft, you aibhns are subjectin’ yoursell to the same censure I hacbeen 
p'jsbiii* juhl now (Ml iiher great men — — 

K OUT II. 

Jlut, Jaiurs, tbi.s is a private party — a privileged place. Besides ,tbe cases 
are not parallel— T am in the right — they are in the wrong — that makes all 
ilie (bfierence in the world — crush my opiinons first, and then censure their ut- 
terance. 

siiKPiiEnn. 

'i'hcre's plenty to censure you without me. The haill periodical press cen- 
'■nrcs you — but I maun confess they dinna crush your opinions. 

NORTH. 

Hume and .SaiiLh formed their Mste on the classical models— ancient and 
modern — therefore Mr Wordsworth sliould have cunsidered— 

siii: PiiEiti). 

Tuts— 'flits— 

NORT JI. 

Am lo our Scotch critics <tf a foruur age, there are Gerard, and Beattie, and 
(’ainpbell, ami Kaincs, ami Bl.dr — all writers of great merit. Gerard, copious, 
den*, and acute, — though not a man of originality, a man of reflection. His 
■\oluincson Taste and on (ieiii us contain many excellent views and many good 
illustrations. But I daresay, Mr Wordsworth never heard of the Aberdonian 
l^rotessor. Beattie was a ddightful poet — thut Mr Wordsworth well knows — 
and, Mr Alison excepted, the best writer on Literature and the Fine Arts Britain 
ever produced— full of feeling and full of genius. Karnes was gleg as ony 
wurnmle,” and considering his multifarious studies, the author of the Ele- 
ments of Criticism is not to be sneezed at — he was no weed — a real rough 
Bur- Thistle, and that is not a weed, but a fine bold national flower. As to 
Dr Blair, his sermons— full of truth, and most elegantly, simply, and beauti- 
fully written— will live thousands of years after much of our present pompous 
jireaching is dead, and buried, and forgotten — and though his Lectures on the 
Bellos Lettres are a compilation, they are informed by a spirit of his own 
— pure and graceful — and though the purity and the gra(;e arc greater than 
the power and the originality— he who thinks them stupid must be an asa 
— and let him bray against the Doctor till he stretch his leathern coat 
almost to bursting. ' 
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SllEPHEnD. 

I never read a single word o’ ane o* thae books you've been speakin* about 
-—and what the better wad I hae been, tell me, if I had written abstracts o' 
them a', and committed the contents to memory ? 

KORTII. 

Your education, James, has been a very good one — and well suited, I ve- 
rily believe, to your native genius. But you will allow that other people may 
have been the better of them, and of other books on various suV)jects ? 

ailEPHERD. 

Ou ay— Ou ay ! l*m verra liberal. I hac nae objections to let otlicr folk lead 

a’ thro* the Advocates* Library — but, for my ain pairt, I read naiic 

NORTH. 

And yet, James, you are extremely well informed on most subjects. In- 
deed, out of pure science, I do not know one on which you arc ignorant. — 
How is that } 

SfirniL'RD. 

I canna say. I only ken I roads ainaist nane— no even tlie Magazine, ex- 
cept my ain articles — and noo and then a Noctes, wbieh Tin cniiiled to enn- 
siUer my ain articles ; for %vithout the Sbepberd, Gurney, would na ye be all' to 
Norwich — would na ye, Gurney? 

MU uunxEY {with Utulorlan tiiugs^) 

Yes! Like a shot. 

NOH'J H. 

As my admirable friend, !Mr Campbell, says — 

Without tlio laugh from partial slioplicrd won, 

0 what were we 'f a wot Id without ii sun !" 

Mii.enT in». 

I hate to hear ieevin* folk, that never wrote books, or did ouy thing el<L 
remarkable, gossiptd about, and a’ ihcir stupid clislmiaolavcr, by way o' 
wut, retaihd by tlitir puny adhennts, inair childish if possible than tbem- 
sclls — a common nuisance in bhnbro society — I'spfcially amaii}; iidvt»cuts and 
writers — but 1 Jove to bear about the dea<l — famous authors in their thiy— ■tntii 
although I ken but the souii’ o' their bare names — and cud i»a spell tlicm, ui- 
blin?, in wiiiin* them doon on paper. Say on. 

Nom u. 

I forgot old Sam — a jewel roivb set, yet shining like a star , and though 
sand-blind by nature, .and bigoted by education, one of ihi* truly great men of 

England, and “ her men are of men the chief/' ahke in the tlominioris of 
the understanding, the reason, the passions, and the imagination. No prig 
shall ever persuade me that Ilassclas is not a noble performance, — in desigri 
and in (xecution. Never were the expenses of a mother’s funeral more gloii- 
oui^ly defrayed by son, than the funeral of Samuel Johnson’s mother by the 

price of Ilasselas, written for the pious purpose of laying her head decently 
and honourably in the dust. 

siirrHERi). 

Ay, that was pitten literature and genius to a glorious purpose indeed; and 
therefore, nature and religion smiled on the wark, and have stamped it with 
immortality. 

NORTH. 

Samuel was seventy years old when he wrote the IJves of the Poets, 

SHI-.rill R». 

What a fine auld buck ! No unlike yoursell. 

NOIlTif. 

Would it were so 1 lie had his prejudices, and his partialities, and his 
bigotries, and his blindnesses, — but on the yame fruit-tree you see shrivelled 
pears or apples on the same branch with jargonelles or golden pippins worthy 
of paradise. Which would ye bhew to the Horticultural Society as a fair spe- 
cimen of the tree ? 

{Mmkking the old man's voice and manner.) 
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sriEriiffnD. 

Good, Kit, good— philosophically picturesque. 

NORTH. 

Shew me the critique that beats his on Pope, and on Dryden, nay even on 
Milton ; and h:ing me if you may not read liis Essjy on Shakspeare even 
after having read Cliarlis l.amb, or beard Coleridge, with increased admira- 
tion of the powers of all three, and of their insight, through different ave- 
nues, and as it might seem almost with different bodily and mental organs, 
into Shakspearu's “ old exlmustcd,'* and his new imagined worlds.” He 
was a criiic and a moralist who would have been wholly wise, had he not been 
partly — constitutionally insane. For there is blood in the brain, James — even 
in the organ— the vital principle of all our eagle- winged raptures;**— and 
there was a taint of the black drop of melancholy in his— - 

SHICPIIKUD. 

Wheesht — wheesht — let us keep afF that subject. All men ever I knew are 
mad ; and hut for that law o* natur, never, never in this warld had there been 
a Noetes Ainbrosianic ! 

NORTH. 

Oh, dear ! oh, dear !— I have forgot Edmund Burke— and Sir Joshua — par 
Nobile Kratrum. Tlic Treatise on the SuVdime and Beautiful — tliough writ- 
ten when Ned was a mere boy — shews a noble mind, clutching at all times at 
the truth, and often grasping it for a moment, though, like celestial quick- 
silver, it evanishes out of hand. Of voluptuous animal beauty, the illustrious 
Iii^hinan had that passionate seiibc — nor iinprofound — with W'hich nature has 
gifu**! the spirit of .ill his race. And he had a soul that could rise up from 
langui-'liincnt on Beauty's lap, and aspire to the brows of the sublime. Ili-i 
juvenile Esftay contams sunic splendid — some magnificent passages ; and with 
all us iinperfecnons, defects, and failures, may be pi iced among the highest 
atumpts made hy the human mind to cro-s the diibateable land that lies be- 
livciii the kuigdouia of Fevling and of 'J'hou^ht, ot Sense and Imagination, 

bill riiERD. 

That’s gaon misty, and wudna bo easy got affby heart, 

NORTH. 

As for Sir Joshua, with pen and pencil he was equally a great man. 

SHEPUERU. 

A great man ? 

NORTH. 

Ves. What hut genius as original as exquisite could have flung a robe of grace 
over even a vti1i>ar form, us if the hand of nature hud drawn the airial charm 
over the attitudi.s and motions thus magically elevated into ideal beauty? 
Still retaining, by some finest bkill, the similitude of all the lineaments, what 
iMsv fiowiiiir outlines adorncil the canvass, deceiving the cheated sitter or walker 
into the pardonable delusion tliat she was one of the Graces — or Pluses, at ihe 
least — iijiy, Venus herself looking out for Mars on the distant horizon, or 
awaiting Anchiscs on the Jjili. 

SHI put RI), 

Even I, sir, a shepherd— 

NORTH. 

The Shepherd, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Even I, sir. The Shephonl— though inair impressible by beauty than by 
grace, know what grace i.s, ever since the first time that I saw a wild swan 
coiniir floatin’ wi’ uplifted wings down afore the wind through amang tlie 
ripplcd water-lilies that stretch frac baith shores far intil oe pairt o’ St Ma- 
ry’s Loch, leaviii* but a narrow dark- blue channel for the gracefu* naiad to 
come glidin’ through, wi* her lang, smooth, white neck bendin* hack atween 
licr snaw-whitc sails, and her full breast seem in*, as it ploughed the sma* sun- 
ny waves, winter and whiter still — noo smooth — smooth — and noo olightly 
ruffled, as the foam half dashed against and half flew awa’, without tuchiii’t, 
frae the beautifu* protrusion o' that depth o' down ! 

NORTH. 

Verra weel— nae mair, .Tamie. Then as to Sir Joshua's writings, their spi- 
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rit is all in delightful keeping witli his pictures. One of the few painters he — 
such as Leonardo Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and so on— our own Barry, Opie, 
Fuseli, and so on — who could express by the pen the principles which guide 
the pencil. *Tis the only work on art which, to men not artists, is entirely 
intelligible— 

SHEPHEliB. 

The less painters in general write the better, I suspeck* 

NORTH. 

But what led to our conversation about philosophical critici.>m ? Oh ! I 
have it. Well then, James, compare with this slight sketch of the doings of 
the men of Ibrracr generations, from the beginning of lime down to nearly 
the French Revolution, those of our present race of critics— in Britain— and 
how great our superiority ! Dugald Stewart has just left us, — and though his 

{ )uetical was not so good as his philosophical education, — and though his eye 
rad scarcely got at’customtd to the present bright flush of Pot^try, yet his de- 
lightful volume of Miscellaneous Essays proves that he stood—and for ever 
will stand— in the First Order of critics,— generous, enthusiastic, and even 
impassioned, far beyond the hair-splitting spirit of the mere metaphysician. 
And there is our own Alison, still left, and long may he be left to us, wIiom^ 
work oil Taste and the Association of Ideas, ought to be in the linnds of every 
puct, and of every lover of poetry, — so char in its statement, so rich in it'i 
illustration of Principhs. 

snEPiiFnn. 

This seems to me to be the only age of the w'orld, sir, in wdiioli poetry and 
creetisbism ever gacd, like sisters, hand in hand, encircled \vi' a wreath o’ 

flowers. 

NORTH. 

Now— all our philosophical criticism — or nearly all — is periodical ; and for- 
tunate that it is so both for taste and genius. It is poured daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, into the veins of the people, mixing with their very heart- 
blood. Nay> it is like the very air they breatlie. 

sriKriiEun. 

Do you mean to say, if they have it nor, they dier 

Nona II. 

Were it withheld from them now, their souls would die or become stulti- 
fied. Formerly, when such disquisitions wire coiitined to quarto or octavo 
volunns, in which there was nothing else, Uu* author iniidc one great iflorl, 
and died in book-l>irrli — his ollspiing sharing olun the doom of its unhappy 
parent. If it livt cl, it w’as fori Ii with iiiiiuurfd in a prison calk'd a library — uii 

uncirculating library— and heard no more of in tliii world, but by certain 
worms. 

SIJtPIIliRB. 

A* the warld’s botehiif wi’ authors noo, like a pond wi’ pow-heads. Out 
sallies Cristopher North frae ainang the reedsj like a j>ikc, and crunches them 
in thousands . 

NORTH. 

Our curreut periodical literature teems with thought and feeling, James, — 
with passion and imagination. There was Gifford, and there arc Jeffrey, and 
.Soutbty , aitd C'anipbcll, and Moore, and Bowles, and Sir Walter, and Lockhart, 
and Lamb, and Wilson, and De (iuincy, and the four Coleridges, S. T. C.. John 
Hai tley, and Derwent, and Croly, and Maginn, and Mackintosh, and Cunning- 
ham, and Kennedy, and Stebbings, and St Ledger, and Knight, and Praed, 
and Lord Dudley and Ward, and Lord L. (Jower, and Charles Grant, and 
Hobhouae^ and Blunt, and Milmiii, and Carlyle, and JMacauley, and the 
two Moits, and Jordan, and Talfour, and Bowring, anti North, and Hogg, 
and Tickler, and twenty — forty — fifty— other crack contributors to the Re- 
views, Magazines, and Gazettes, who have said more tender, and true, and 
fine, and deep things in the way of criticis^n, than ever was said before since 
the reign'of Cadmus, ten thousand times over,— not in long, dull, lieuvy, for- 
mal. prosy theories,— but flung oft' hand, out of the glowing mint — a coinage 
of the purest ore — and stamped with the ineffaceable impress of genius. Wlio 
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BO elevated in intellectual rank as to be entitled to despise such a Periodical 

Literature ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae leevin* man— nor yet dead ane. 

KORTIl. 

The whole surface of society^ Jatnos^ is thus irrigated by a thousand streams ; 

some deep— some shallow— 

SHEPHERD. 

And the shallow are sufficient for the purpose o' irrigation. Wat^r throe 
inches deep, skilfully and tiincoiisly conducted owre a flat o' fifly or a hunder 
acres, wull chutige arid sterility, on which half-a-score sheep would be st irved 
in a month iniil skeletons, intil a flush o’ flowery herbage that will find and 
fatten a haill score o’ kyo. You’ll see a proof o’ this wlien you come out to 
Blount Bt tiger. Hut no to dwall on ae image — ^Ict nic say that millions are 
thus pleased and instructed, wdio olberwiso would go dull and ignorant t(' 
their graves. 

KORTIl. 

Kvery month adds to the niimhor of these admirable works ; and from the con- 
flict of pitrtieK, political, poetical, and philosophical, emerges in all her bright- 
ness the form of Truth. Why, there, .lames, hes 'I’n t l ATon, a new 

wet kly jiajicT, of some half-yeai’s standing, or of the hightst merit, an 1 I 
wish 1 had sonic way of strenuously recommtiiding it to the Keadina Public. 
Tile editor, indeed, ib Whiggish and a Pro- Catholic— but moderate, steady, 
end CGiibistent iti his politic?. Let us have no turncoats, llis pnris of pass- 
iiig politics is always admirable ; his mercantile inforinatinn — that I know on 
the uuthority of as good a judge as lives — is correct and comprehensive ; mis- 
cellaneous news are collected judiciously and amusingly from all quarters ; 
tlK* literary department is equal, on the whole, to that of any other weekly 
j>eriodjcul, bucli as The Literary (gazette, (w^hich, however, has the great ad- 
vantage of being altogether literary and scientific, and atauds, beyond disputes 
at the head of its own class,) Weekly Ueview, AthcKicura, Sphynx, Atlas, or 
others— I nowhere sec better criticism on poetry— and nowhere nearly so 
good criticism on theatricals. Some critiques there have been, in that de- 
partineut, superior, in exquisite trutli ol tact, to any thing 1 remember — wor- 
tliy of Klia Iiiinself*, though not apparently from EUa ; and in ac:»'ounts of 
f('rcign literature, c'-pccially French, and above all, of Fret.ch politic.'s, a 
subject on which 1 need to be enlightened. 1 Iiave seen no periodical at all 
equal to the Spectator. 

SllKI’lll<.Kn. 

The uurnbt.rs you sent out by di served a' that ye say o’ them. It’s a inaifet 

enlertceniir and instructive— a inaist miscellawiieous Miscellany. 

xo jiTir- 

And without being wishy-'wasliy — 

siij_rni. r.n. 

Or wersh — 

X OKI II. 

Tlie Spectator is impartial. It is a fair, open, honest, and manly periodical, 

.siitriiLRn. 

Wheesht ! I hear a rustlin’ in the lortcr-box. 

NORTH. 

John wdll have brought up my newspapers from the Lodge, expecting that I 

ant not to be at home to diniur. 

SnEPHiCRD. 

Dfiincv ! its near the daw’in' ! 

{Thv Shephfrd opens the IcthrAxtx in the door^ and fays down nearly 
a do::en Newspapm on the tabic. 

NORTH. 

Ay, there they arc, the Herald, the Morning Post, the Morning Jourii'il, 
the Oourier, the Globe, the Standard, and the Re'^t.” Let me take a look into 
the Standard, as able, argumentative, and eloquent a Paper, as ever supported 
civil and religious liberty — that is,- Protestaniism in Church and Stite.— No 
disparagement to its stanch brother the Morning Journal, or its excellent 
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cousin the ^lorninp: Post. Two strong, steady, well-bred wheelers — and a 
Leader that shews blood at all points— and covers his ground like the The- 
nonienon. — No superior set-out to an— Unicorn. 

(Nobth unfuldat the Standard.) 

sneriiERU. 

I never read prent after twal. And as for newspapers, 1 care na if they 
should be a month auld. It’s pitifu’ to see some folk— nae fules neither— un- 
happy if their paper misses coiuin* ony nicht by the post. For my ain p»rt, 
1 like best to rective a great heap o* them a* at ance in a parshcl by the carrier. 
Ony news. North? 

NOBTJl. 


Ony news ? 
Eh? 


SlIFl'HERD. 

Are you deaf? or only absent? 

NOlllH. 


There's mainners— the mainners o* a gentleman— o’ the auld school too.— 
Ony news ? 


VORTJI. 


Hem— hem— 


SHFrilKRl). 

His mind's we.iken’d. IMillions o' reasonable creatures at this hour perhaps — 
na — no at this hour — Init a’ this evenin' — readin' new-papirs! And that’s the 
philosophy o' hiiinan life! London sendin* out, as fiat- u great reservoir, rivers 
o' reports, spates o’ speculations to inundate, to drooii, to deluge the haill island ! 
I hear the torrents roarin', but the soun’ fa's on my ear without stunnin' rny 
heart. There comes a drought, and they are a’ dry. Catholic Fmaucipaiiorr! 
Stern shades of the old Covenanters, ineihinks I hear your voices on the 
moors and the mountains Put weep not, wail not — thou‘:li a black, cloud 
seems to be hanging over all the land! .Still will the dai^.y, “ wee modest 
crimson- tipped flower,” bloom sweetly on the greensward that of yore was red- 
dened wi’ your patriot, your martyr blood Still will the foxglove, us the silent 
ground-bee bends douii the lovely banping bells, shake the pure tears of heaven 
over your hallowed graves ! Though annual fires run along the boniiic bloomin’ 
heather, yet the shepherds ne'er miss the balm and brightness still left at morn- 
in' to meet them on the solitary hills. The sound of Psalms rises not now, as 
they sublimely did in those troubled times, from a tabcrn.icle not built with 
hands, whose side- walls were the rocks and cliffs, its floor the spacious sward, 

and its roof the eternal heavens. But from beneath many a lowly roofof house, and 
hut, and hovel, and .shielin', and sylvan cozey bcild ascend the Jiumhle, holy 
orisons of poor and happy men, who, when comes the hourof sickness or of death, 
desire no other pillow for their swimming brain than that Bible, whicli to them 
is the Book of everlasting life, even as the Sun is. the Orb of the transitory day. 

And to maintain that faith is now, alas ! bigotry and superstition ! The Bible is 
to take care of itself. If it cannot, let it perish ! Let innocence and virtue, and 
truth and knowledge and freedom all take care of themselves, and let all iheir 
enemies seek, as they will, insidiously to seduce, openly to outrage ; — for if they 
cannot stand fast against all the powers of evil, they deserve to die ! And this it 

seems is— Christian doctrine ! It may be held sae in great cities, where sin 
sits in high places, where the weak soon become worthle.s8, and the worth- 
less wicked, and the wicked blind ; but never, never will it be the creed of 
t’lc dw'ellers on the gracious bosom of nature! Of those who, whether amang 
.spacious tree- sprinkled plains made beautifu' and solemn wi' a hundred 
church towers and cathedrals, at work or in pastime lift up a gaze, bold 
before man, but meek before (5od, to the blue marbled skies of merry and 
Tuagnifleent England ! Of those who, beneath mist .ind cloud, wanderin' through 
lonely regions whose silence hears but the eagle's cry or the torrtnt’s roar, 
as they pass by the little kirk on the knowc let their softened ecu follow up 
the sp&e, till from its sun-licht point momentarily glancin' through the gloom, 
they muse on the storm- driftin' heavens through which shines as brightly as 
in the fairest ^ime the eye o' the all-seeing G^.— But where am 1 ? In the 
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Hilcnce I thocht it was the Sabbath-^nd that I was in the Forest. High 
tliochts and pure feelings can neyer come amiss— either in place or in time. 
Folk that hae bpen prayin' in a kirk, may laugh, withouten btame, when they 
hae left the kirkyard. Silly thochts maun never be allow'd to steal in amang 
sacred ancs — but there never can be ony harm in sacred thochts stealing in 
amang silly anos. A bit bird singin* by itsell in the wilderness has sometimes 
made me anmist greet, in a mysterious melancholy that seemed watted to- 
wards me on the solitary strain, frae regions ayond the grave. But it flitted 
awa' into silence, and in twa or three minutes I was singin’ ane o’ my ain 
clieerful — nay funny sangs. — Mr North, I say, will ye never hac dune read- 
in' at that Stannard? It's a caintal paptr — I ken thuc — nane better — na, iiane 
sae gude, for ii’s faithful and, tearless, and cuts like a twa- handed twa* edged 
swurd. Mr North, I say, I II begin to get real angry if you’ll no speak. 
O man ! but that’s desperate bad giainners to keep glowering like a gawpus 
on a newspaper, at what was meant to be a crick-craek atween twa auld 
friens. Fling’t doon. I'm say in', sir, fling't doon. O but you're ugly the 
noo— and what's waur, there's nae meanin' in your face. You're a puir, auld, 
ugly, stupid, vulgar, disagreeable, and dishontst-looking fallow, and am baitli 
sorry and ashamed that 1 sud be sittin’ in sic company. Fling doon the 
Stannard— if you dinna, it '11 be waur for you, for you've raised my corrup- 
tion. Flesh and hluid can bear this treatment nac langer. I'll gie just ac 
iiiair warnin'. — Fling doon the Stannard. Na, you wunna — won’t you ? Weel^ 
tak that. 

{The Sjri:i’iiEiiJ) throws a ghitm of todttij in Mr North’s /ace.) 

NORTH. 

Ila ! Wliat the deuce is that ? Aly cup has jumped out of my hand and 
spurted the Glcnli vet-coffee into its master s countenance. James, lend me 
your pocket-handkerchief. 

{Relapses into the Standard,) 

SH El'll EKH. 

Fling doon the Stannard — or I'll gang mad. Nicsl time I’ll shy the jug at 
him— for if it’s iinjiossihle to insult, it may perhaps be possible to kill him — 
Fling doon the Stannard. You maddinin’ auld sinner, you wad be cheap 
o* death ! Yet 1 rriaunna kill him— 1 inaunna kill him — for I micht be 
hanged. 

NORTH. 

Nobly said, Sadler— nobly said ! 1 have long known your great talents, and 
your gieat eloquence, too; but I hardly hoped for such a display of both as 
tliis — Hear ! — hear! — hear ! — Tliere — my trusty fere — you have indeed clap- 
ped the saddle on the right horse. 

siiurfieRii. 

Tak that. {Flings another glass of toddy in Mr NouTH’s/ice.) 

NORTH. {Starting up,) 

k'ire and fury ! 

SilCFHEKn. 

Butter and brimstone ! Ilow daur’d you to treat me— f 

NORTH. 

This outrage must not pass unpunished. Hogg, 1 shall give you a sound 
thrashing. 

(Mr North admures towards the Siiephkru in an offensive attitude. 

The Shephekd sei's^es the j^ofeer in one hand, and a chair in the 
^ Other.) 

SIIEFIIERP. 

Haud aff, sir, — baud aflT— or I’ll brain you. Dinna pick a quarrel wi’ me. 
I’ve dune a* I cud to prevent it ; but the piovocation I received was past a* en- 
durance. Ilaud aff, sir, — haud aff. 

NORTH. 

Coward ! coward ! coward ! 

SHEI'llERI). 

Flyte awa, sir— fly te awa,— but haud aff, or I’ll fell you. 

VOL.XXV, 3.F 
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NORTH {Hemming hie seat.) 

T am unwilling to hurt you, Jamea, on account of thoae at Mount Benger ; 

but lay down the poker— and lay down the chair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — na — na. Unless you first swear on the Bible that you'll tak nae unfair 
adv^antage. 

NOBTtr. 

Let my word sufllico— I won't Now go to that press— and you will see a 
pair of gloves. Bring them to me— 

{The SunruEKv fetches the gloves.) 
shephkhd. 

Ca' you tliae — gloves ? 

N 0 K T H «( stripping and putting on the ghves.) 

Now, sir, use your fists as you best ma 3 ^--Bnd in five minutes I shall take the 
conceit out of you— 

sHEPJiERi) {Feeling to themrk.) 

I'll Eune gie you a bludy nose. 

( I'he combatants shake hands and put themselves into attitude.) 

KORTU. 

Take care of your eyes. * 

{The Shci’iieri) elevates hix guard — and North detivers a desperate 
right-handed lunge on his kidneys.) 

SIIEPHEKD. 

That's no fair, ye auld blackguard]! 

NORTH. 

Well, then, is that? 

{The Shepherd reveive.s two left-handed facers y which seem to muddle 
his knowledge^box. He Iwres in wildly on the old man.) 

SHEPIlEllI). 

Whew— whew— whow. — P'u — ^fu — fu. — What’s that? \Miat's that? 

{The Shepherd receit^rs pepper.) 
NORTH. 

Hit Straight, James, So— so— so— so— so— so. 

shepherd. 

That’s foul play. There’s mair nor ane o* you. Wha's that joinin' in ? 

Let me altme — and I’ll soon finish him 

(Mr North, who has gradually retreated into a corner of the Snug* 
gery, gathers himself up for mischief and as the Sh EprrERD rushes 
in to close, delivers a stinger under James’s car, that Jhtors him 
like a jthof. Air North theri comes out, oa actively as a bird on 
the bough of a tree.) 

NORTH. 

1 find I have a hit in me yet A touch on the jugular always tells tales. 
Hollo ! hollo ! My dear .lames ! — Deaf as a house. 

(Air North taken ojf the glofces^fetvhea a tumhlrr of the jug^and 
kneeling tenderly dowti by the Shkphp.rd, bathes his temples. James 

opens his eyes, and stares wildly around.) 

SHEPHERD. 

la that you, Gudefallow ? llae I had a fa' afi’a hoVse, or out o’ the gig? 

NORTH. 

^ Aly dear maister— out o’ the gig. The young horse took fricht at a tup 
kwpin’ ower the wa’, and set aflTlike lichtnin'. You sudna hae louped out— 
You sudna hae louped out. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare's the gig ? 

NORTH. 

Never mind, maister. 

SHEPHERD. 


1 say, whare's the gig ? 


NORTH. 


In the Loch— 


And the horse ? 


shepherd. 
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NOBTII. 

In the loch too - ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Droon’d ? 

VOBTII. 

No yet — ^if you look up, you*ll see him Boomin’ across wi* the gig. 
sHuriii'.ni) {^Fixing his eyes on vacancy,) 

Ay— sure eneuch— yonner he goes I 

NORTH. 

Yon proves his breed. He’s descended from the water-horse. 

SilKPHKlil>. 

I'm verra faint. 1 wush I had some whusky— 

NORTH. 

Here, maister— here— 

(TVic Shepherd drains the tumhhr, and revives.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Am I in the open air, or in a house ? 1 boup a hoo8e-<-or there maun be a 

concussion o" the brain, fur 1 seem to see chairs and tables. 

NORTH. 

Ves, maister — you have been removed in a blanket by eight men to Mount 
Benger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is baitli my legs brok ? 

NORTH. 

Dinna ask — dinna ask. We've sent an express to Einbro for Liston. They 
say, that when lie sets broken legs they're stronger than ever. 

SHEPHERD. 

He*s a wonderfu’ operawtor— but I can scarcely believe that. Oh ! am I to 
be for life a lamcter ! It's a judgment on me for writin’ the Chaldee ! 

NORTH. 

I canna thole, maister, to see you greetin' - — " 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercifu* powers— but your face has changed until that o’ an auld man !— 
Was Mr North frae Embro here the noo? 

NORTH. 

I am indeed that utdiappy old man. But 'tis all but a dream, my dear 
James— tis all but a dream ! What means all this wild disjointed ulk of 
yours about gigs and horses, and a horse and a ^g swimming over St Mary's 
Ijoch ! Here we are, my beloved friend, in Edinburgh — in Picardy— at the 
Koctes Ambrosian^p — at High Jinks, my James, after a bout with the mufflers 
and the naked mawleys. 

SHEPHERD. 

1 dreamed that I had knocked you down, sir— Was that the case ? 

NORTH. 

It was indeed, James. But I am not angry with you. You did not mean 
to hit so hard. You generously ran in to keep me from falling, and by some 
Strange sudden twist, you happened to fall undermost, and to save me sacri« 
ficed yourself — 'Twas a severe stun. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thehaill wecht o’ mist has rolled itsell up into duds on the mountain- taps, 
and all the scenery aneath lies fresh and green, wi' every kent house and tree. 

But I houp you’re no sair hurt yoursell — let me help you up 

{The Shepherd assists Mr North, who Juis been sitting on the 
Jloor, like the ShaJh, to recover his pins — and the two walk arm 
in arm to their rcspcctiiHs chairs.) 

NORTH. 

I am sorely shaken, James. An account of our Set-to, our Tum-up, James, 
ought to be sent to that admirable sporting paper. Bell’s Life in London. 

shepherd. 

Let it, my dear sir, be a lesson to you the langest day you leeve, never to pick 
a quarrel, or even to undertak ony half-and-half sort o* horse- play wi* a 
younger and a stronger man than yoursdl. Sir, if 1 hadna been sae weel up 
to the business, that fa* might hac been your last, As for thac nasty gloves. 
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1 never wush to see their faces again a* the days o* iny life. Wha*s that 

chappiu'? 

NORTH. 

Probably Picardy. See, the door's locked inside. 

{The Shepherd unlocks and opens the door.) 

SHEPHERD. 

What mob's this ? 


NORTH. 

Shew in the Democracy. 

{^Enter Picardy, Mon Cadet, the Manciple^ the Clerk of the Pipe, 
King Pepin, Sir David Gam, TArryToL?RiE, a$id the ** Rest.") 
AMBROSE. {While Omnes holdup their haitds) 

Dear me! dear me! 


SHErilERD. ^ 

What are you a' glowerin’ at me for, ye fules ^ 

NORTH. 

Tappy, bring me a looking* glass. 

(2£>t7 TAPry, ViAam ) 

SHEPHERD. 

I say, ye fules, what are ye glowcrin at me in that gate for ? Do you sec 
horns on my head ^ 

{Re-enter Tappv, with a copy of the Mirror.) 

NORTH. 

Take a glance, my dear .Tames, at the Magic Mirror. 

(TVic SiiEPiiEitD lonkx in, and recoils to the sideboard.'] 


SHEPHERD. 

AVhat'n a face ! What’n a pair o' black, blue, green, yellow eeii ! 

NORTH. 

We must apply leeches. Air Ambrose, bring in a few bottles of leeches, 
and some raw veal steaks. 


SHEPHERD. 

Aff wi' you— aff wi' you — the haill tot o’ you. 

(Krlt Picardy, with his Tail) 

NORTH. 

Tome to my arms, my incomparable Shepherd, and let us hob and nob, to 
“ Gude night and joy be wi’ us a’,’* in a caulker of JVIilibank ; and Jet us, 
during the wuliie waught," think of him whose worthy name it bears — 

SHtPHKRIK 

As gude a chiel’s in Christentie * — Oh, my ever-honoured sir, what wad the 
warld say, if she keiit the concludin' proccedius o’ this night J That we were 
twa auld fules ! 

nor'tA. 

At times, James, 

'Tis folly to be wise.” 

SHEPHERD. 

As auld Crow, the Oxford orator, says at the end o' his bonnic descriptive 
poem, Lewesdon Hill— 

“ To-morrow for severer thought — ^but now 
To breakfast.” 

NORTH. 

To bed— you mean 

SHErnEKD. 

No, to breakfast. I t's mornin*. The East is brichtenin' — Look over awauk« 
4min' Leith— and, lo ! white sails glidin' ower the dim blue sea ! 

NORTH. 

Let US each take a cold bath. 

(Mr North a?id Shepherd dmppear,) 
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nioc. up Atlu 


l^This is a distich hy wise old Phocy tides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, '^'Tis iiight tor gooi> winldii!Cing ikoit.k. 

Not to t.kt the jro pace kouw the board like a cripple; 
But gaily to chat wiiitk disodssing tiieiu tipple.’* 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock "tis-^ ^ 

And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes>'2 " 

' C. N. ap, Amb, 


ScErfR h 

ScENE-^Buchanan Lodge. — The Virgin*^ Bower Arhour.^^Time^Four in 
the Afternoont’^N OUT 11 and the SnEvtfEiLO partaking of a Cold Collation, 

SHEFBKRD. 

Let's hae just ae single hour's twa*baun’d crack; afore we gang into the 

Lodge to dress for the Tea*party* 

NORTH. 

There is Bomethiag interesting^ my dear James^ nay impressive^ almost 
melancholy; in the first cold Dinner of the year. 

SIICFJIERl). 

Come— come, sir—nae scntiznentality ; — ^besides, a cauld denner*s no muckle 
amiss, provided there only be an asliet o’ het mealy potatoes. 

NORTH, 

Spring is with me the happiest season of the year. How tempting the young 
esculents, as they spring up in their virginity along the weedless garden-beds ! 
Then the little fattening twin-lambs, James, radbg on the sunny braes, how 
pleasing to the poetical palate ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Though I tauld you no to be sentimental, I didna bid you be sensual. 

NOJltH. 

I sit corrected. Lo, winter is over and gone. 

VoL. XXV. i C3 
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SUEPilEBI>. 

Wuntcr lingerin* chills the lap o' May. 

But May is a merry month, and I ken na whether the smiles or the frowns on 
her face be the mair heautifu'— just like a haughty damsel, in the pride o' licr 
tcciis, sometimes flingin' a scornfu' look to you ower her shouther, as if she 
despised a' mankind ; and then a* at ance, as if touched by gentle thochts, re- 
laxiri’ intil a burst o' smiles, like the sun on a half-stormy day, coinin’ out 
suddenly frae amang the broakin’ clouds, and changing a)t ance earth into hea- 
ven. O, sir, but the Lodge is a bonny place noo ! 

NOJITH. 

I love suburban retirement, James, even more than the remotest rural soli- 
tude. In old age, one needs to have the neigh bourhjCiod of human beings to 
lean upon — and in the stillness of awakening morn djr hushing eve, my spirit 
yearns towards the hum of the city, and iinds a relief from all o’ermastering 
thoughts, in its fellowship with the busy multitudes sailing along the many 
streams of life, too near to be wholly forgotten, and yet far enough off* not to 
harass or disturb. In my most world-sick dreams, I never longed to he a 
hermit in liis cave. Mine eyes iiave still loved the smoke of human dwclliiig.s 
— and when my infirmities keep me from church, sitting licrc in this arbour, 
wdth Jeremy Taylor s Holy Living and Dying, perhiip!?, on the table before 
me, how solemn, liow sublime, the sound of the Sabbath-hells ! Whether the 
towels and spires of the houses of worship are shining in the sunlight, or 
heard each in its own region of the consecrated city, through a sotlening 
weight of mist or clouds from the windy sea ! 

snEPHEiin. 

For my ain pairt, IMr North, though I loe the lochs, and moors, and moun- 
tains, as well as do tlie wild sw'ans, the wliawps, and the red-de er ; yet could 
I, were tljere a necessity for’t, b(M*very hit us happ> in a flat in oiiy mmner 
tenement in the darkest lane o’ Auld Reekie, as in Mount- lUnger itsell, that 
blinks sae bonnily on its ain grfeen knowc on the broad besom o' natur. 
Wherever duty ca’s him, and binds him down, there may a man he liappy— . 
ay, even at llie bottom o’ a coal-pit; sir, that rins a mile aiieath the sea, wi' 
waves and ships roarin’ and rowin’ a thousan’ fathom ower the shaft. 

^’ORT^I. 

The Philosophy of Human Life. 

KIlKniEUU. 

Better still— it’s Religion. Wo for us wTre there not gnat happiinss and 
great virtue in loons and cities ! Let but the faculties o’ the mind be occu- 
pied for sake o' the affections o’ the heart, and your ce may shine as cheer- 
fully on fi smoky dead brick wa’, wdtliin three yards o’ your nose, as on a 
ledge o' livin’ rock formin' an amphitheatre ronn’ a loch or an ann o' the sea. 
Wad I loe my wdfe and iny weans the less in the (irassiuurkvt than in the 
Forest 'Wad I be aflectetl itherwise by burying anc o’ tlicni — should it so 
please God— in Yarrow kirkyard than in the Grejfriarfi ? If ray sons and ray 
daughters turn out wed iti life, what matters it to me if they leeve hy the 
silver Stream*! or the dry Nor-locli ? Vice and misery a.« readily — as irioviiably 
— befa’ mortal crci-urs in the sprinkled domiciles, that frae the gret*n earth 
look up through amang trees to iJie blue heavens, as in the dungeon- like 
dwallins, crooded ane aboon anithcr, in closes whare it’s oye a sort o’ gliin- 
meriiig nicht. And Death visits them a’ alike wi’ as sure a foot and as pitiless 
an ce. And whenever, and wdierevcr, he comes, there’s an end o' a' distino 
tions— o' a' differences o* outward and iiiatc'rial things. Then we maun a' 
alike look for comfort to ae source— and that’s no the skies theirsells, beautifn’ 
though they may be, cauopyin’ the dewy earth wi’a curtain wrought into endless 
figures, a' bricht wi' the rainbow hues, or amaist hidden by houses frae the 
siehl o' them that.^e weepin’ amang the dim city-lanc.s— for what is’t in 
eUher case but a mdfe congregation o' vapours ? But the mourner maun be 
^ Faith, to pierce through it a’, or else of his mournin' there 
m end— nay, nay, sir, the mair beautifu' may be the tent in which he 
WernwTes, the mair hideous the Jidl within his heart ! The contrast atween 
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the strife o' his ain distracted spirit^ and the cawm o' the peacefu' earthy may 
itberwise drive him mad, or, if not, make him curse the hour when he was 
born into a war Id in vain so Wutifu/ 

XORTH. 

I love to hear you discourse, James^ 

On man and nature, and on human life, 

Musing in solitude." 

Methinks that Poetry, of late years, has dwelt too much on external nature. 
The worship of poets, if not idolatry, has been idolatrous— 

SHEPH£aD. 

What's the difference ? 

NORTH. 

Nay, ask the Bishop of Oxford. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whew !— Not so with the poetry of Burns, and other great peasants. They 
pored not perpetually, sir, into streams and lochs that they might see tliere 
tlieir ain reflection. Believe me, sir, that Narcissus was nae poet. — Preserve 
me, what a sieht ! Cliucky — chucky — chucky — chucky ! Oh, sir! but that's 
a bonny clockin' hen ! An' what’n a deckin' she's gotten ! Nearer a score nor 
a dizzen, and a white as snaw ! 

NORTH. 

Yes, James — Lancashire Lady legs. 

Slll'.J'lirRD. 

Muftics too, I declare ; arc they ggem ? 

KOUTH. 

You shall see. — Ralpho ! 

a pirrii of' moat towards' the brood. The raven hops out of the 
arbour to fivixe if* and /.■> hostantlp attached Op Ladptogs.) 

SHE I'll EiiD. 

That bests cork-fechtin' ! O instiuck ! instinck! but for thy mysterious 
fever boo cauldrifc the haill warld o’ life ! 

NORTH. 

'Tis but a mere pullet, .Tames — her first family — — 

SHEPlIERl). 

See hoo she cuffs Sooty's chafts, till the feathers flee frae him like stour ! 
I.end me your crutch, sir, that 1 may separate them, or faith she'll tear him 
iiUil pieces. 

( The Shepherd endeavour a to separate the combatants — when Ladylega 
turns apainst him, and drives him into the arbour*) 

NORTH. 

]\lark how beautifully — how gracefully she shall soon subside into a calm ! 

SHE!' HERD. 

For a pullet she has fearfu’ lang spurs. Ay — yon's bonny — bonny ! See 
till them— the bit chickenies— ane after anither, cornin' rinnin' out frae va-i 
riouH pairts of the shrubbery — ^just like sae mony white mice — and dartin’ in 
aneath her extended wings, as «he sits on the sunny gravel, beautifu' as an 
outlandish bird frae some Polar region, her braid bn'ast expandin' in delight 

as she feels a' her brood hotdiin’ aneath her, and her lang iipricht neck, flex- 
ible as that o’ a serpent's, turnin’ her rcd-crested head hither and thither in 
a' directions, mair in pride than in fear, noo that she hears Ralpho croakin' at 
a distance, and the wee panters begiiinin' again to twitter amang the feathers, 

lookin' out noos and thens wi' their bit heads frae that cozey bield 

KOKTH. 

Here is a little bit bookie, which pray put into your pocket for wee Jamie 
—.Tames. “ The Library of Entertaining Knowledge," voL i. part i. en- 
titled The Menageries. Quadrupeds described and drawn from living 
subjects." 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank ye, sir. He’s just perfectly mad about a' mainner o’ birds and 
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beasts— arnl wt'el I like to look nt him lookin' at a new picture ! Metbinks I 
sec the vera sowlc growin* within him as he glowers ! The study o* natural 
hist iry, luuist assuredly, sliould be begun wdien you're a bairn, and when 
ynii'ic a man, you'll be hand and glove wi' a* the beasts o' the field, and birds 
o' tlic air — their various names familiar to you as household words — their 
habits as woil kent, or aibllns better, than your ain — sac that you hae .ac- 
quaintances, and companions, and iViens in the maist solitary places— and 
need never weary for want o' thochls and feelings even in a desert, if but ae 
feathery or filmy wing cross between you and the horizon. 

NORTH. 

There is in London, as perhaps you know, a Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, which has published, very widely, many admirable treatises 
—chiefly on Physical, though their plan comprehends ]\Ioral— subjects. For 
all the enlightened labours of that Society have I always i)raycd for success ; 
for I desire that all men may live in the light of liberty and truth. 

biiErHiLiin. 

That’s the redeemin’ trait in your character, sir. 0, but you’re a glorious 
auld Tory, lUr North. Your love for the past neitlur deadens your joy in the 
present, nor inspires you wi’ fear for the future. You venerate the wcather- 
jstaiiis on tlic trunk o' the tree o* knowledge, yet you rejoice to sec ils 
branches every year flinging a wider shadow. 

NORTH. 

Why, my dear James, the Magazine, with all its faults, which have been 
neitUei few nor small - — - 

RiiErHKan. 

And wha ever saw either a book or a man worth praibin'that was na as wxcl 
wwtli abusin’ } In a* great gifts there’s a mixtur o’ gude and evil— • 

Noji'in. 

lias spread knowlodpe among tbc people of Britain. In Tlieolopy, Pliilosophy, 
Politics, Literature, Lii'ennd Maimers, Muga has, on tlic whole, bee n soumt, 
and she has been consistent. She may be said to be in herself a Library of 
Useful and Futertaining Knowledge. 

snhriii.KT). 

But what for ca’ they this bookie the Menagerie, sir ? 

NoaiJi. 

A WvCll- chosen name, James. 'I’here, tu in a Menagerie, you behold—- 

Fill. Pin- Ki>. 

I see, I see— The wood'Cnt-^ are capital — but lioo's the Icttcr-pic&s, sir? 

XORTTI. 

Why, there you have upwards of two hundred closely printed pages, fino 
paper and type, with nearly a scoreof admirable representations of animals, for 
acou]']e of fliillings ! The ch.capcst thing I cmt saw — and so far from being 
,n catch-penny — it is got up, in all its dipartiotnts, by men of real talent, and 
knowledge of the subjict. 

sni-riiEui). 

It’s incredibly cheap; and I ftar maun he a losing concern. 

NOK'JII. 

. No, James, it will be a gaining concern. The conductors of the iJbrary of 
Entertaining Knowledge have resolved that it shall be sold at tlic luw'est pos- 
sible rate, and arc little anxious about profit. But let them go on as tlicy have 
bc^in, and I do not doubt that the sale of ihcir monthly parts may soon reach 
twenty— thirty— wliy not forty thousand ? 

SIIEPHElin. 

Na— na. It can never do that. Maga docs na sell that. 

NORTH. , 

Doesn’t she } That shews how little you know of IMaga. By the by, James, 
1 Kaye not Been Maga for some months — not since Christmas. 1 thought her 
raflber dull last time we haft a hie a tvfe. I was absolutely so very ungallant 
86 to fall asleep with her in rny arms. The wick of tbc candle got about a foot 
leug— the tail of hergotvn took fire— and Buchanan Lodge was within an ace 
of being reduced to ashes. 
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SHEPHERD. 

You would hao brolron out o* the conflagration in the shapo o* a phoenix, 
sir, “ tlic secular bird of ages/' But wlia’s the vccce-ycditor ? 

MOltTH. 

She eilils herself, James. She reiniiids me of an orange-tree in a conserva- 
tory — blossom and fruit beautifully blended at all times among the radiant 
cver-gret n. The sun forgets her not — and an hour now and then of open 
window bathes her in morning or evening dew ; so gaze on her when you will, 
and she is bright and balmy in immortal youth. 

SULPHElin. 

You assuredly are, sir, the idlest auld sinner in a' this warld, yet you never 
Reern weary o’ life; and your face aye wears an expression as if some new 
thocht were visitin' your mind, and passin' aft* in smiles or froons, rather than 
wolds, — the aboriginal and only universal langrige, o* which a body nc\cr for^ 
gets the gramnuir, and o' which the construction, though simple, is compre- 
hensive, and capable o' ten thoii?and into-pretatiobs, according to the spirit in 
whirh it is read — mair copious eith^T than the Hebrew or the Greek, though 
the roots aie but few ; but oh ! the compound ei>ii]if‘ls, countless as the motes 
i' the sun o’ a siimner ir.ornin' ! I wcel believe, sir, that a' your life lang you 
were never a single moment idle. 

NORTH. 

Idle! No — James — not even in sleep. Vet, do you know, that tny sleeping 
setTiiR to Iiave no kindred with my w.iLingsoul. Se ldom, I may say never, do I 
dnatn of tliis wakiiig world. 1 have every night a new set of iiiciids in sleep, 
whom I know and love. Tii y away with the morning light, and never 
more return. Sometimes tljoy seen ns if they were phantom^ I liad been fa- 
miliar ^\ith in youth — in boyhood — in infancy — but 1 know not their names, 
nor can ivcal tlu* memory of the limes or places where we bad met in joy — 
only I feel iluit they are lovely, loving, and beloved ! We talk of strange and 
delightful things, and walk overshadowed by bliss divine, — ^but—— 

.siirniEifD. 

I never met a man befoiv that liad drearis o* that kind besides my sell » 

^ or.Tir. 

I never, iiiy dear James, saw your face in a dream— yet my dreams arc of- 
ten perfectly happy— nor do I remember to have once dreamt of any book, 
or 

siiEPJiKan. 

Did you never dream of being married, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! 

SUEPHERD. 

What ! You’re no gaun to greet 

KORTII. 

AVhat lar:c dewy orbs divine, angelical eyes iu angelical faces, have fixed 
thems'^’lves upau ir.iriL', overcharged with love, as if tlic beings beaming there 
had bt'cn commissioned to ]>our iminoitnl lieaven into my inortval heart I No 
doubts, no fears, no ini'^jivincs, sucli as haunt and trouble all our delights in 
this waking world ! But one pure serviij flow of bliss, «leep and higli as the 
blue marbled heaven of the Dream that heard the very music of the spheres 
chiming, .tf. the Paradise in which we stood, face to face with a seraph, kept 
floating not insensibly through the fragrant ether! The voice that syllabled 
Kiu:h ovcrwliclining words ! Embracements that blended spirit wu tit spirit! 
Perisldugs into interibcr life ! Swoonings away into spiritual regions ! Re- 
awakenings into consciousness of breath ami blood almost stopt by rapture! 

Then, the dying awjiy back again — slowly but sadly — into earthly existence- 
till, with a beating heart, we knew again that we w^erc the thralls of sense, 
and di'onu'il to grovel like worms upon the dust — the melancholy tUisi of this 
our prison- house, from which, except in dreams, there is no escape, and from 
which at k^st we may be set free but for the eternal darkness of the grave !— 
Oh ! James— damcB ! — whut if the soul be like the body mortal, and all that 
we shall ever know of heaven, only such glorious, but deliuive dreams ! 
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SHEPHEUD. 

Sic visions leave just the vera opposite impression on my mind. Something 
divine, and therefore immortal, needs must be the spirit within us, that, when 
a' the senses arc locked up in sleep, can yet glorify the settiii* sun into an ap- 
parition far inair magnificent than ever sank into the sea ahint the western 
mountains. But whisht ! Is that an angel singin’ ? 

NOItTH. 

No, James ; ’tis my gardener’s little daughter, Flora— 

STlLniKlU). 

Happy ns ouy burd. Music is indeed the natural voice o* joy. First, the 
bosom feels free frae a’ anxiety — tlitii a kind o’ gladness, without ony definite 
cause or object, settles ower the verra essence o’ life ; — erelong there is a heatin’ 
and stirrin' at tlie heart, as some suddenly rtniembered thoeht passes owrr it 
like a brightor sunbeam, — by and by, the innocent young cretur, siltin' by 
herself, puin’ wi’ her wee white hauns the weeds frae ainang the flowers, and 
lialf loath to fling them awa’, some o’ them bein’ sae bonny, although without 
ony fragrant smell, can nao langor contain the happiness flowin’ within her 
siiaw'- white breist, but breaks out, as uco ye luar your bonnie Fh>ra, into 
some auld Scottish sang, inaist likely mournfu\ for hlis-s is aye nkin, sir, to 
grief. Ay, sir, the Flowers o’ the Forest! Ami sae truly doth .she sing, that J 
kenna whether to ca’ her vSwcet-voice, or Fine-ear ! lias na that cadence, in- 
deed, a dyin’ fa’ ? Nor should 1 wonder if the unseen cretur at this momint 
had her face wat wi* tears ! 

* NO 11 ‘I H. 

Methinks, James, I could better bear everlasting darkness than evet last- 
ing silence. The memory seems to have more command over sights than over 
sounds. We can shut our eyes, yet see ad nature. But music, except when it 
breathes, has no residing place within the cells of the car. So faint, so dim, 
the dream, it hardly can he said to be — till one single note awak« s, and then 
the tvhole tune is suddenly It t loose upon the soul ! BIindne.ss, methijiks, I 
could endure and live, — but in deafness, my spirit would die within me, and 
1 should pray for death. 

sjiKi'nia n. 

Baith maun be sair trial?, ytt baiih are cheerfully borne. The tiuth is, sir, 
that a Christian can bear ony thing— for ae nioineiiVs thought, durii.g his re- 
pining, tells him whence the affliction come.s— and ilun sonow suitnis aWa' 
into resignation, and delight <^riaK into iIk’ lieart o' the maist de.solatc. 

XOMTII. 

The creature now singinr away at her pleasant work, a fiw weeks ago. lost 

her mother. There never was a more affectionate or more dutiful child,— yet 

as you .said, James, Flora is now happy as a bird. 

siij riiFiij). 

^ Yel perhap-s, sir, were wc to come iii>on lier the tjoo — She has stopt sii'ein’ 
a’ at ance, in the vera middle o’ the tune — we miclit see her sittin’ idle am'ang 
the flowers, wi’ r. pale face, grettiii’ hy licrsell, as slie keips lookin’ at htr 
black gown, and thinkin’ on that burial-itay, or her father’s countenance, that 
Bin syne has seldom bricliten’d. 

NOIITII. 

There is something most affecting in the natural sorrows of poor men, my 
dear Shepherd, as, after a few days’ wrestling with affliction, they appear again 
at their usual work — melancholy, but not iniscrable. 

SII KIMI 

You ken a gude deal, sir, about the life autl character of the poor ; but then 
it*fl frae philosophical and poetical observaiicm and sympathy— no frae ort- 
and-part participation, like mine, in their merriment and their meeserv. Folk 
la what they ca' the upper classes o’ society, a’ look upon life, mair or less, as 
ML scene o’ enjoyment, alid ainiist merit, and delicht. "J'hcy get a’ selfish in 
their sensibilities, and would fain m^k the very laws o’ natur obedient to their 
wull. Thus they cherish and encourage habits o' thocht and feeling, that 
are malst adverse to obedience and resignatioti to the decrees o* the Almighty 
— when these decrees dash in pieces small the idols o’ their eartlily worship. 

KOUTIl. 

Too true, alas ! my dearest Shepherd. 
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SHEniBBS. 

Pity me ! how they moan, and groan, and greet, and wring their hauns, 
and tear their hair, even auld folk their thin grey hair, when death comes into 
the bed- room, or the verra drawing-room, and carries affin his clutches some 
wee bit spoiled bairn, yaummerin^ amung its i>laythings, or keepin' its mither 
awake a' niclit by its perpetual cries ! 

NORTH. 

Toucli tenderly, James — on— 

SHErilRllP. 

Anc wad think that nae parents had ever lost a child afore — yet hoo inoiiy 
a sma' funeral do you see ilka day pacin* alang the streets unheeded on amang 
the carts and hackney-coaches ! 

NORTH. 

Unheeded, as a party of upholsterer's men carrying furniture to a new 
bouse. 

SHLrni;iii). 

There is little or naething o* this thochtless, this senseless clamour in kin- 
tra housLb, when the cloud o* God's judgment passes ower them, and orders 
are gieii for a grave* to be dug in the kirkyard. A' the house is hushed and 
qnate — •ju'it tho .same as if the patient were still sick, and no gaen awa' — the 
father, and p(.rhaj)s the inotlicr, the brothers, and the sisters, are a gangin’ 
about tluir ordinary business, wi’ grave faces nae doubt, and some o’ them 
now and then diditin' the draps i rue their een ; but, after the first black day, 
little audible greetin', and nae indecent and impious outcries. 

NORTH. 

The angler calling in at the cottage would never know that a corpse was 
the cause of the calm. 

snv.PHj nii. 

Hieh folk, if they saw sic donee, composed ongoings, wad doubtless wonder 
to think ln) > (mUous, hoo insensible were the poor! That natur had kindly 
denied to tliriu those fine feelings that belong to cultivated life I But if they 
lieird the priijei* o’ the iiuld man at niilit, when the survivin’ family were on 
tlii'ir ki:e .'ii’imnd the \va', and pair wile iieist him in the holy circle, 
tiny WJid ken bettei, and confess that th* lO is something as sublime, as it is 
siijce»e and him pie, in the resignation and piety of those humble Christians, 
whose doom it is to live by the swiat o’ their brow, and who are taught, al- 
inosi irae the cradle tt) tin* grave*, to feel (very lioiir they breathe, that all 
they enjoy, .ind all ility sutler, is dropt down from the hand o* Ciod, almost as 
visibly as the dew or the hail, — and henct; their faith in thiii?;.'* unsttn and 
eternal, is firm as their belief in things seen and temporal — and that they a' 
feel, 5;ir, when lettiif doon the coffin into the grave ! 

NORTH. 

Take another glass, my dear friend, of i\Irs Gentio's elder-flower wine. 

sill nil jcu. 

Troiitignac ! But, harken ! lliere, again, the bit happy mothcrlcHS cretur 
is beguiled intoanither sang ! Her ain voice, sir, brings comfort frae a’ the 
air around, even as if it were an angel’s sang, singin’ to her frae the heart o* 
li(*aveii ! 

NORTH. 

From how many spiritual sources come assuagings of our most mortal 

griefs ! 

sin phi:rd. 

It’s a stralhsjicy! — T canna understand tbe want o' an ear. When I’m 
alone, I’m aye either whistlin', or singiii', or hummin', till 1 fa* into thochi ; 
and then baith thochts and feelings are swayed, if Tm no sair mista’en, in 
their main current by the turn*, whether gay or sad, that your heart has been 
harpin’ on ; so, if I hid nu a glide ear, the loneliness o’ tlie hills wad be unco 
wearisome, uiivisitod by involuntary dreams about indefinite things ! Do folk 

aye think iu words ? 


Generally, I suspect. 


NORTH. 
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SIlL'rilEllD. 

Yet the thochts maun come first, surely. I fancy words and thochts fly 
until ane anithcr's liauns. A tliousan’ thochts may be a' wrapt up in ae wee 
bit word— just as a thousand beauties in ac wee bit flower. They baith ex- 
pand out into beauty — and then there's iiac end to the creations o' the «ye 
and ilic ear — for the soul sits ahint the pupil o' the tane,atid the drum o' the 
tiiher, and takin' a hint frac tone hue, expawtiates ower the universe. 

KORTII. 

Scottish Music, iny dear James, is tqtxtte rather monotonous. 

SIlErHERT). 

So is Scottish Poetry, sir. It has nae great range ; but human natur never 
wearies o* its ain ])rime elementary feelings. A man may sit a haill nicht by 
his ingle, wi’ his wife and bairns, without either thinkin' or feelin' muckle ; 
and yet he's iicrfectly happy till bed-lime, and says his prayers wi' fervent 
gratitude to the Giver o* a’ mercies. It's only wban he’s beginnin' to tire o’ 
the iiummin* o' the wheel, or o* his wife flytiii* at the weans, or o' the weans 
upsettin' the stools, or ruggin ane anither's hair, that his fancy takes a very 
poetical flight into tlic regions o' the Imagination. Sue lang's the heart sleeps 
ainang its affeclions, it d walls upon few images ; but these images may be in- 
finitely varied ; and, when expressed in words, the variety will be f^lt. Sac 
that, after a*, it’s scarcely correct to ca’ Scottish Poetry monotonous, or Scot- 
tish Music cither, ony mair than you wou'd ca* a kiiitra level, in bonnic gen- 
tle ups and downs, or a sky dull, though the clouds were neither mony nor 
multiform ; a' depends upon the spirit. Twa- three notes may mak' a maist 
bcautifu’ tune ; tw'j-three woody knowes a bonny landscape ; and there are 
some bit streams atnang the hills, without ony striking or very peculiar scenery, 
that it's no possible to dauncr along at gloamin' without leeliTi’ them to be 
visionary, as if they flowed through a land o' glamour. It’s the same thing 
wi' faces. Little depends on the features; a' on the composition. There is a 
uarnelcss someiliing that tells, when the colour o’ tlie een, and o’ the hair, 
and 0* the checks, and the roundin’ aff o* the chin rin until the throat, and 
then awa* aff, lik a wave o’ the sea, until the breast is a' harmonious as mu- 
sic ; and leaves ane lookin’ at the lasses as if they were listenin' to a melo-^ 
dy that’s .sw'ectly play’d in tunc !" Sensibility feels a' this ; Genius creautes 
it ; and in Poetry it dwells, like the charm in the Amulet. 

KOKTH. 

James — look through the loophole. Do you not think, my dear Shepherd, 
that the character of a man is known in his works ? 

sii r r 11 Mil). 

Gurney ! as I'rn a Christian ! That's really too bad, sir. A body canna sit 
down in an arbour, to crack an hour wi' an auld frien’, but there is a short- 
haun writer at your lug, jottin' you doon for extension at his leisure— and 
convertin' you frac a preeval character at the Lodge, intil a public one in thoe 
confounded, thac accursed Noctes Ambrosiana'. 

KORTil. 

Gurney, leave out that last epithet. 

siiEPiiKnn. 

If you do ril fell you. But, Mr North, many o' my freeiis— 

NORTH. 

I know it, my dear James— but treat them with contempt, or shall I take 
up a few of them by the scroof of the neck, with my glove on, as one would 
take up a small scotched viper, and fling him over the wall, to crawl a few 
inches before death, on the dust of the road ? 

SULPHERU. 

Their vulgar venom shall never poison my ear, my dear sir. But had na- 
tur but gien them fangs, hoo the reptiles wad bite ! There’s a speeder, sir, on 
your chin. 

KOllTIl. I' 

I love spiders. Look atihe lineal descendant of Arachne, how beautifully 
tlie descend from the chin of Christoither North to the lower region of our 
earth !— But speaking of public and private cbaractew~.< 
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Adt 


^ , SIIEPIIEni). 

That s a puzzlin' question^ sir.—Let s speak o' Poets. Ae thing's eeirtttln ; 
that afore you can express ony ao single thought or feelin' in poetry, yoaicatiQ 
hue had it in your spirit or heart, strong, distinct, fresh, and bricht, in teftl 
Iccvin ('xpcricMice and actual iialur. It iiiauii hat* been, whether orig^natin* 
entirely in yoursell, or transfused through you by aiiltlier, your ain boniiy 
feedy possessioa and property— else it'll nj be worth a strae in verse. Eh ? 

NOttTlI. 

Granted. 


sTitsrnnuD. 

Secondly, however a poet may write wed by fits and starts, in a sort o' in- 
spiration like, thac fits and starts themsclls can only come frae a state o' the 
speerit habitually meditative, and rcjoicin* in its ain free moods. Therefore, 
however inuckle they may astonish you that dots iia ken him, they are just as 
characteristic o' his natur as the re"st o’ his mair ordinary proceedings, and 
maun be set down to the score o* his natural anti indigenous constitution. Eh? 

NORTH. 

Granted. 


SHEMIEKI). 

'What a poet maisl dearly and devoutly loves, about that wull he, of COdrsC, 
write the feck o' his poetry. Ills poetry, therefore, wull contain mair of his 
deeper, inntr sJf, than onything else can do in this world— that's to say, if he 
be a real jjoet, and no a pretender. For I'll defy ony human cretur, unless he 
lias some sinister end to gain, to kcej* writin’, or speakin' either, a’ his life 
lang about things that dinna coii'-titutc his chief happiness. Eh ? 

NORTH. 

Granted. 

SllKPIIKun. 

Fourthly, if his poetry be guile, .and if the states o' sowle formhi* the staple 
o’t be also glide, and if his poems he numerous and important as to hac oc- 
cupied him m lir or less a his life lang, then I sliud like to know on what ither 
principle he can be a bad man, except that he be a hypocrite — but if he be a 
hypocrite, that’ll be seen at ance in his poetry, for it'll be bad — but then the 
verra reverse, by the supposition, is tlu case, lor his poetry is gude ; and 
therefore, if he be na a gude man, taken on the whole, a* this warkl and 
this life’s delusion thegither, black s white, het cauld, virtue vice, and frae 
sic a senseless life as the present there can be nao reason to believe in a future. 
And thus you end in a denial of the Deity, and avoo yoursell to be an atheist. 
Eh? 

NORTH. 

Granted almost. 

siiEniKan. 

I«'ifthly, sir — What’s this I was gmin to say ? Ou ay. A man’s real cha- 
racter, then, is as truly shown in his poetry os in his religion. "When he is 
])ot’tical and when he is religious, he is in his highest states. lie exists at his 
best. Then and therein is the perfection o' liis natur. But it disna follow— 
by no mainner o’ means — hut that the puir mortal cretur may be untrue to 
himscll — untrue haiili to his poetry «nd to his religion — and ower aften stain 
himscll wi' a' sorts o’ vices and criinea. King David did sac — yet wha ever 
doubted either his poetry or his religion—or whare would you look for either, 
or for the man himsell, but in his Psalms ? Eh ? 

NORTH. 

Granted, James — granted. 

SlIETHERI). 

If the Bard o' virtue and morality, and religion and immortal truth, sink 
down frae his elevation amang the stars, and soil his spirit wi' the stain o’ clay, 
what does that pruve but that he is not a seraph, inspired though he be, but 
like llie sumphs around liiiii, a sinner — Oh ! a greater binner than they, be- 
cause tumblin' frae a loftier height, and sinkin’ deeper into the mire that be- 
dabbles his glorious wings, tliat shall require other waters to cleanse them than 
ever flowed frae Helicon. 

NORTH. 

These are solemn^^yea mournful truthn. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Shew me ae leevin* mortal man, consistent m* himsell, and at a’ times sub- 
ject to the rule o’ life as it is revealed in scripture, and then tell me that a 
good, a great poet is not truly shewn in his warlcs, and I will believe you — 
but not till then — for the humblest and the highest spirit, if tried by that test, 
will baitli be found wjiiitin* ; and a' that 1 abk for either ane or the ither 

set o’ sinners is— justice. 

#ORT£I. 

Yet something there seems to be uitt^laincd in the subject. 

SllEPl^feUD. 

There maun aye be left something unexplained in every subject, sir. But 
hear till me ae minute langcr. A man may deliver liimsell up to poetry wi’ 
too total a devotion — sae that he comes to dislike common life. Thc»e^s much 
in common life, sir, as you ken, that*s painfu/ and a sair restraint on the wall. 
Folk maun Icarii not only to thole, but absolutely to love, many things in 
ithers that would cut but a poor figure in poetry ; and to cherish many things 
in thcmsells that hae nac relation whatsoincver wL’ the imagination. Every head 
0* a house maun be SLiisible o’ that whadoes his duty as a husband, a father, a 
master, and a friend. 1 .et these things be forgotten, or felt to he burdensome — 
and the mind tliat loves at all times to expatiate freely in a w.irld o* its ain — 
even though tlie elements o‘t be a' human — is under a strong teniptalioii to do 
sae— and then the life o’ the man becomes defective and disordered. In such 
cases, the poet who loves virtue in her ideal beauty, and worships her in spirit 
and in truth, may frac her autliority yet be a recrcatit — in real iite. Tliat's a 
short solution o’ much that’s puzzlin' and perplexin* in the conduct o' men o’ 
genius; but there's anither key to the dilliculty, sir — only I fear riu gettin’ 
tedious and tiresome. 

N'OUTII. 

No— no— my dear James— go on. 

SIll.niLUD. 

Tl)ere*s danger in the indulgent' o’ feelings, U t them be even ti)C liighest 
and the holiest o’ our nature, without constant corres-ponfiin’ praciicc to pre- 
vent their degeneration into mere uhnless unpulscs— and these aimless in 
pulscsi are found but a wiak protiction agamst the Uinpiatioti^ th.ti jK'^iul us 
in thib world. Why, sir, I verily believe that religion itsell ni tv he itnJuIgtd 
in to excess, when frequent ca’s aic no made on nu u to act, as well as to think 
and feel. The man ot religion is perfectly sincire, thougli he he found wanting 
when put to trul — jiibt liki- the man of geniuh. Well-doing is ncc.ssary. — 

N on i II. 

Tiiere you have hit the nail on the head, Junics. 

SHEPHERD. 

Shall we say then, in conclusion, that the true character of a true poet i.s al- 
ways exhibited ill hi.s poetry Eh? It must be so — Burns, Byron, (’ow'j)cr, 
Wordsw'orth, are all, in difilrtnt ways, prnofs of llie truth uf the apopthcgui. 

NOIlTIf. 

But what think you, James, of the vulgar belief, that a bad private may be 

a good public character ? 

FJIIi*nKUl». 

That it is indeed a itio.st vulgar hi lief. A bad private character is a black- 

guard — and how could a blackguard make a gude public character f Eh ? 

b'ORTH. 

That’s a poser. 

SIIlvT'M I'.KD. 

Only you see there'.s scarcely sic a thing as morality in political life ; or if 

there bo, it’s anither code, and gangs by the name o’ Expediency. A black- 
guard m.'iy be a gae gude judge o’ maist kinds o* expclienry— hut whenever 
Uie question gets dark and iliflicult, you maun hae recoorsc to* the licht o’ cun- 
ficience, and what becomes o’ the blackguard then, sir? lie gangs hlind-fuiild- 
cd ower a precipice, and is claslud to pieces. But besides expediency, there's 

what they ca' honour— national honour— and though I scarcely see hoo it is— 
yet great blackguards in private life hae a sense o’ that, and wadno, but under 
great temptation, sacrifeece ’t. A bribe, however, administered to their be- 
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settin* sin, whatever that may be, will generally do the businessj and they 
will Bull even the freedom of their country for women or gold. 

NORTH. 

I do not well know what to think of public men just now, James. 

fillKPllEllU. 

They seem to be a poor pitifu' pack the maist o' them, especially, wi' sum 
iwa or three exceptions — our ain Forty-f^ve. Whenever a man past thirty 
tells me that he has changed his opi^aion about ony given thing in ony given 
time, gude manners alane binder mejQrae telliii’ him that lie is a lecar. — But 
let's hae iiae politics. Wliat the deevil are you thinkin’ about that you’re 
no attendin' to me speakin' ? Dinna be absent For Heaven's sake gie ower 
that facte. Ay, there the black thunder- cloud has passed awa', and your be- 
nign and beautifu’ auld physiognomy ance mair looks like itscll in the licht 
o' heaven. 

NORTH. 

I chanced to look at this ring 

SIIKTHERD. 

What.?^ The ane on your wee finger? The finest diamond ever glittered. 

N OUT 11. 

And the image of the Noble Being, in remembrance cf whom I have worn 
it for twenty years, rose up before me — methought in the very attitude in 
wln'ch he used of old to address a public assembly — the right arm extended — 

SlIKrilERI). 

Few' things in this weary warld sae delichtfu* as Keepsakes ! Nor do they 
ever, to my heart at least, nor to my een, ever lose their tender, their power- 
fu’ charm ! 

NORTH. 

How slight — how small — bow tiny a memorial, saves a beloved friend from 
oblivion — w'orii on the linger 

jiin rHKRi). 

Or close to the heart ! Especially if he be dead ! Nac tbocht sac unsupport- 
able us that o* entire, total, blank forgeifulncss — when the cretur that ance 
laiichr, and sang, and wept to ns, close to our bidt‘, or in our verra arms, is 
as if her smiles, her voice, her tears, her kisses, hadne\\;r been ! She and them 
a' swallowed up in the dark nothingness o the dust ! 

NORTH. 

It is not safe to say, James, that any one single tPought thut ever was in 
the mind is forgotten. It mj^y be gone, utterly g(me — like a bird out of a 
cage. But a thought is not like a bird, a mortal thing ; and why may it not, 
after many many long }cars have past by — so many and so long that wc look 
W'itli a sort of quiet longing on the churchyard heaps — why may it not return 
all alt once froTii a “ far countnv," fresh, and fair, and bright, as of yore, ivheii 
fir.st it glided into being, up from among the heaven* dew- opened pores in the 
celestial soil of the soul, and possessed it wdiolly," as if there for ever were 
to have been its blissful abiding- ])lace, in those sunny regions where sin and^ 
sorrow a.s yei had shewn their evil eyes, but durst not venture in, to scare off 
from the paradise even one of all its divine.st inmates ! Why may not the 
thought, 1 ask, return— or rather, rise up again on the spirit, from which it 
has never flown, but lain hushed in that mysterious dormitory, where ideas 
slei-p, all ready to awake again into life?, even when ino^t like death — for 
Ideas are as birds of pa^'K.ige, and they are also akin to the wintcr-sle' pers, 
BO that no man coinprt'licnds their exitt, or their enlrancep, or can know whe- 
ther any one of all the tribe is at any one moment a million of miles oft‘, or 
wheeling round his head, and ready to perch on his hand ! 

SHI.rilJlKO. 

Alloo me, sir, noo to press you to anither glass o' Mrs Gentle’s elder-flower 
wine. 

NORTH. 

Frontignac !— Now, do you, James, take up the ball— for I'm out of 
breath. 

SHEPHERD. 

To please you, sir, 1 hae read lately— or at least tried to read-»thae books, 
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and lectures, and what not, on the Association o' Ideas— and yon explana- 
tions and theories of Tammas Broon’s, and Mr Dugald Stewart's, and Mr 
Alibon's, and the lave, seem, at the time the volume's lyin’ open afore you, 
rational aneuch — sae that you canna help believin' that each o' them has flung 
doon a great big bunch o' kt ys, wi' a clash on the table, enable you to 

open a' the locks o' a' the doors o* tlji^Temple o' Natur* -SBut, dog on't! the 
verra lir^t lock you try, the key’ll WU fit! Or if it fits, you cannot get it to 
turn roun’, though you chirt wi' your^twa hands till you're baith black and 
red in the face, and desperate angry, a' the IMctapliccsicks that ever were 
tbeoretzed into a system o' Philosophy *11 never clear up the mystery o' me- 
mory ae huc\ or enable me norony body else to understand hoo, kt ae time, 
ye may knock on your head wi' your loof or nieve till it's sair, witl^osit awa- 
kening a single thocht, ony mair than you would awauken a dormouse in the 
heart o' tlic hole of uii aik,by tappin' on the rough hide ; while at aiiotlicr time, 
you canna gie your head a jie to the ae side, without tens o’ ihousans o' 
thochts fleein' out o' your mouth, your nose, and your een, just like a swarm 
o’ beesjdayin’ whurr— and bum — ^into the countless sky, when by chance you 
hae upset a skep, or the creturs o' tliair accord, and in the passion o* their 
ain instiuck, arc ufF after tlicir Queen, and havin' toriucntt-d half the kiriira- 
fide for hours, a* at last settle down on the branch o' an aj)plc-trec perhaps — 
the maist unlikely, to all appearance, they could find — and perplexin' to the 
man w’i' the ladder, and the towel outower his face, — because the Queen- Bee 
preferred, for some inscrutable reason, that uckwanl braiich^io a* ith( r resting- 
places on which she could hac rested her doup, although it Avas pliyaically 
and jnorally iinposbiblc that she could ever hae seen the tree afore, never ha- 
vin' been ailooVI to set her foot ayont the door o’ the ske]), for reasons best 
known to her subjects, oral least htr ^Ministers, Avha, unlike some ilhers I 
inicht ineiition, dinna despise the voice o’ tlie people, even though it should be 
uae louder nor a murmur or a Iuht) ! 

NOKTII. 

Come, James, no politics— keep to philosophy. 

afiLriiKiu). , 

The Qucen-Thocht's the same’s the (juec.n-Bcc-^and wneh she's let loose 
intill heaven, out flees the haill swarm o' winged fancies at her tail, wi' a noise 
like thui)der. 

kouth. 

But wc were speaking of Keepsakes— 

siniriir.Kn. 

And sac we are still. I sec the road windiu*' alaiig on the richt haitn yon- 
ncr— but we're like passengers loupin' aff the tap o' the cotch at the fit o' a 
hill, and divin' devious through a wood by a short cut, to catch her again 
afore she get through the turnpike. 

NORTif. 

The pleasantest way either of travel or of talk. 

SHKPHKIID. 

Ten bunder thousan' million thochts and feelings, and fancies, and ideas, 
aj:d emotions, and passions, and what not, a* lie theg' tlicr, heads uitd thraw's, 
in the great, wide, baft, Bwcllin*, four-posted, mony-pillowod bed o’ the Ima- 
gination. Joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, raptures, agonies, shames, horrors, re- 
jientanccs, remorses— strange bed-fellows indeed, sir — some tkuddy-i’aked, 
some clotlied in duds, and some gorgiously apparelled, ready to rise up abd 
sit down at feasts and festivals— 

h'OKTlI. 

Stop, James, stop—— 

siiKPuriij). 

'Tis the poet alane> sir, that can speak to ony purpose about sic an as'^ocia- 
lioii o’ ideas as that, sir ; he kens at every Iiutch amaiig theiii, Avhilk is about 
to Start up like a sheeted cadaver shtvciin' cauld-nfe as the grave, or a 
Ktolcd queen, a rosy, balmy, fragrant-bosomed queen, wi' lang, white, satin 
arms, to twine roun' your verra sowle ! But the metephysetcian, what kens 
he about the matter? Afore he has putteu the specs astraddle u his nose, the 
Boor o’.ihc imagination is a' astir like the foaming sea — and aiblins huslied 

cawm ai deep ai that o' a sonny hill, where lichts and lambs are 
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dancin' thcgether on the greenswards and to the music of the lilting Hnties 
amang the golden groves o* broom, proud to see their yellow glories reflected 
in the pools, like blossoms bloomin' in anither warld belonging to the Naiads 
and the mermaids ! 

NORTH. 

But, James, we were speaking of Ke^ii^eB. 

SlIEFlllM* 

And sae we are still. For what is a keepsake but a material memoiial o’ a 
spiritual happenin’ ? Something subatOKtial, through whose instrumentality 
the shadowy past may resettle on the present — till a bit metal, or a bit 
jewel, or a bit lock o* hair, or a bit painted paper, shall suddenly bring the 
tears into your startled and softened een, by a dear, delightfu’, overwlielmin* 
image o' Life-in-Dcath ? 

NORTH. 

Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics, most tenderly, most dearly, most de- 
voutly, James, do I love a little lock of hair ! — and oh ! when the head it beau- 
tified has long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual seems the undying gloss- 
iness of the sole remaining ringlet ! All else gone to nothing — save and ex- 
cept that soft, smooth, burnished, golden, and glorious fragment of the appa- 
relling that once hung in clouds and sunshine over an angers brow 

SHEPHEKP. 

Ay— as poor Kirke White says— 

It must have been a lovely head 
That had such lovely hair i* 

But dinna think ony mair upon her the noo, sir. What fulcs wo arc to sum- 
mon up .shadows and spectres frae the grave, to trouble— 

NOltTff. 

Her image troubles me not. Why should it ? IMethinks I see her walking 
yonder, as if fifty years of life were extinguished, and that were the sun of my 
youth ! Look — look — Tame.? I — a figure all arrayed, like Innocence, in white 
garments! (.^ one— glWic ! — Yet such visions are delightful visitants — and the 
day, and the evcninir, ami tlie night, arc all sanctiBcd on which the apparition 
comes and goes with a transient, yet immortal smile ! 

SJUiPicEni). 

Ay, sir I a lock o’ hair, I agree wi’ you, is far better than ony pictur. It’s 
a pairt o* the beloved object hcrsell — it belanged to the tresses that aftcMi, lang, 
lang ago, may h.ic ii been .suddenly dishevelled, like a shower o' punbran>s, 
ower your heatin’ breast ! But noo solemn thochts sadden the beauty ance sac 
bricht— sae refulgent — the langer you gaze on’t, the mair and mair pensive 
grows the expression of the holy relic — it seems to say, almost upbraidingly, 
“ Woep'st thou no more for me ?” and then, inrleed, a tear, true to the impe- 
rishable affection in wliich .all nature sccracd to rejoice, when life itself w*as 

young/’ bears witness tliat the object towards which it yearned is no more 
forgotten, now that she has been dead for so many many long weary years, 
than she was forgotten during an hour of absence, that came like a pas-sing 
cloud between us and the sunshine of her living, her loving smiles 1 

NORTH. 

Were a picture perfectly like our deceased friend— no ahade of expression, 
however slight, that was his, awanting— none there, however slight, that be- 
longed not to the face that has faded utterly away— then might a picture— 

siiRriiERn. 

But then that's never the case, sir. There's aye something wrang, either 
about the mouth, or the een, or the nose— or what s warst o' a*, you canna fin' 
fawte wi* ony o* the features for no being like, and yet the painter, frae no 
kcniiin* the dclightfu’ character o* her or him that was siltin’ till him, leaves 
out o’ the face the entire spccrit— or aiblins, that the portrait niayna be de- 
ficient in expression, he pits in a sharp clever look, like that o* a blue stock- 
ing, into saft, dewy, divine een, swimmin* wi' sowle ! spoils the mouth a' thcM 
gethcr by puckerin’ 't up at the comers, sae tliat a' the innocent smiles, mant- 
lin’ there like kisses, tak flight frae sic prim lips, cherry-ripe though they be ; 

10 
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and, blin* to the delicate, straught^ fine-edged hecht o' her Grecian— ay, her 
Grecian nose— what does the fule do, but raises up the middle o' the brig, or 
—may Heaven never forgie him — cocks it up at the pint sae, that you con 
see up the nostrils — a thing I dinna like at a* — and for this, which he ca's a 
portrait, and proposes sendin' to the Exhibition, he has the conscience to 
charge you— withouten the frame-^the reasonable soom o''«e hundred pounds 
sterling ! 

KORTH. 

Next to a lock of hair, James, is a brooch, or a ring, that has been worn by 
a beloved friend. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae ; and then you can put the hair intil the brooch or the ring--or 
baith — and wear them on your finger and on your breast a' niebt lang, dream, 
dream, dreamin’ awa* back into the vanished world o' unindurable, and in- 
comprehensible, and iimttcrablc things ! 

NORTH^ 

Or what think you of a book, my dear James—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, a bit bookie o* ane's ain writin', a poem perhaps, or a garland o' bal- 
lants and sangs, "w ith twa three lovin' verses on the fly-leaf, by way o' inscrip- 
tion — for there's something unco affectionate in maiiuscripp — bound on pur- 
pose for her in delicate wdiitc silver-edged cawf, wi’ flowers alang thtf border, 
or the figure o’ a heart perhaps in the middle, pierced wi' a dart, or breathin 
out flames like a volcawno. 

NORTH. 

A device, James, as natural as it is new. 

SHCl'llKRD. 

Nane o' your sneers, you auld satirist. Whether natural or unnatural, 
new or auld, the device, fra being sac common, eanna be far wrang — for a' 
the warld has been in love at ac time or ither o' its life, and kens best hoo to 
express its ain passion. AVliat see you ever in love-sangs that's at a' new? 
Never ac tingle word. It's just the same thing ower again, like a vernal shower 
patterin' amang the buddin* woods. Hut let the lines come sweetly and saftly, 
and a wee wildly too, fra the lips o' Genius, and they shall delight a' mankind, 
and womankind too, without evti woaryin’ them, whether they be wild or sung. 
But try to be original — to keep aff a* that ever has been said afore, for fear o* 
plapiuiism, or in amhition o’ originality, and your poem 'll he like a bit o* ice 
that you hac taken into your mouth unawawres for a lump o’ white sugar. 

NORTH. 

Now, my dear James, the hour is elapsed, and we must to our toilet. The 
Gentles will be here in a jiffey, and I know not how it is, but intimate as we 
are, and attached by the kindest ties, I never feel at my ease in their com- 
pany, in the afteinoon, unless my hair be powdered, my ruffles on, and my 
silver buckles. 


SIIEPIIERD. 

Do you mean the buckles on your shoon, or tlie buckles on your breeks ? 

NORTH. 

My shoon, to be sure. James — James J 

.SHi:pifi- UP. 

ril tell you a secret, sir— and yet it's nac great secret either; for I'm o' 
opinion that we a' ken our ain hearts, only wc dinna ken what’s best for 
them,— you're in love wi* Mrs Gentle. Na, na — dinna liang down your head, 
and blu^h in that pate ; there's iiae harm in't — nae sin — only you should 
marry her, sir ; for I never saw a woman sae in love wi' a man, in a' my born 
days. 


NORTH. 

I cannot bring myself to think so, my dear James. 

SllEFITFRl). 

Tuts. You eanna attempt to walk across the room, that her twa een are 
ijo followin' you on your crutch, wi' a mixed expression o' love, and fear lest 
yoi^pould fa' and dislocate your knee-pan, or 

NORTH. 

i , Why, you know, James, well enough, that for the last twelve- 
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month 1 have worn it^ not for use, but ornament. I am thinking of laying 

it aside entirely. 

SHEPHERD. 

And capering nimbly in a lady's chamber !*' Be persuaded by me, sir, 
and attemi>t nae sic thing. Nacbody supposes that your constitution's broken 
in upon, sir, or that you're subject to a general frailty o’ natur. The gout 's a 
local complaint wi' you— and what the wtttii is a man for hacin' an occasional 
pain in his tac ? Besides, sir, there’s a great deal in habit — and Mrs Gentle 
lias been sae lang accustomed to look at you on the crutch, that there's nae 
sayin' hoo it niichl be, were you togie owrc that captivatin’ hobble, and figure 
on the floor like a dancing master. At your time o' life, you cud never howp 
to be an extremely — an uncommonly active man on your legs— and therefore 
it’s better, it’s wiser, and it’s safer, to continue a sort o* lameter, and keep to 
the crutch. 

NORTH. 

But does she absolutely follow me with her eyes } 

SHEPHERD. 

She just reminds me, sir, when you’re in the room wi’ her, o’ a bit image o* 
a duck soomin’ about in a bowl o’ water at the command o’ a loadstanc. She’s 
really a bonny body — and no sac* auld either. Nacbody ’ll lauch at the mar- 
riage— and I shouldna be surprised if you had 

NORTH. 

“ The world’s dread laugh,” as it is called, has no terrors to me, my dear 
.Tames 

SHIIPHEUD. 

Kane whatever — 1 weel ken that;— and I think I see you sittin' wi’ your 
poothcred head, aside her in the chay drawn by four blood horses, cavin their 
heads till the ibiim flies owrc the hedges, a’ adorned wi' white ribbons, and the 
posiilion^ wi’ great braid favonrj» on their breasts like roses or stars, smackin’ 
tlicir wliuiis, wltilo the croud liuzy.aws you aff to your honeymoon amung the 
mountains 

NORTH. 

I will pop the question, ibis very evening. 

SltCniERD. 

Just tdk it for granted that the marriage is to be as sune as the settlements 
can be drawn up— look to her, and speak to her, and press her haun, when- 
ever she puts her arm intil yours, as if it was a’ fixed — and she’ll suno re- 
turn a bit wee saft uncertain squeeze — and then by and by 

NORTH. 

I'll begin this very evening— 

SHEPHERD. 

Saftly — saflly — ^raodimte your transports. You maun begin by degrees, 
and no be owrc tender upon her a’ atance, or she’ll wunner what’s the maitter 
wi' you — siispcck that you’re mad, or hae been lakin’ a drap drink — and arc 
only makin’ a fule o’ her— 

NORTH. 

lla! yoiulter she is, James. Gentle by name, and gentle by nature ! To 
her delicate touch the door seems tto open us of itself, and to turn on its 
bingos 

SHEPHERD. 

As if they were iied. Wait a wee, and maybe you'll hear her hang't after her 
like a clap o’ thunder. 

NORTH. 

Hush I impious man. How meekly the most loveable matron rings the door, 
bell ! What can that lazy fellow, John, be about, that he does not fly to let 
the angel in } 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps cleanin’ the shoon, or the knives and forks. Noo mind you, behave 
youTbcll. Come awa'. 

{TM Shepherd takes the crutchyand Mr North walks 
towards the Lodge as fresh as afiv€*gea/r^oldJ) 
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Ab]iay’i>-^ half-Ai)|^elic sight- 
ly vests of pure Baj^ismal white—- 
Thjti 9rIo^er to the Font doth bring 
The littlef helpless^ nameless thing, 

Witli busies soft and mild caressing. 

At once to get^a name and blessing.— 

Close by the Babe the Priest doth stand— 

Sacred water at his hapd, 

'V^icli must asBoil the soul Within 
From every stain of Adaiii's sin. — 

The Infant eyes the mystic scenes. 

Nor. knows what all this wonder means; 

And now he smiles, as, if to say, 

I am a Christian made this day.*' 

Now, frighted, clings to Nurse's hold. 

Shrinking from the water cold. 

Whose virtues, rightly understood. 

Are, as ftethesda's waters, good. — 

Strange words— the World, the Flesh, the Devil- 
Poor babe, what can it know of evil? 

But we must silently adore 
Mysterious truths, and not explore. 

Enough for him, in after times, , 

When he shall read these artless rhymes. 

If looking back ui)oii this day 
With easy conscience, he can say 
I have in part redeem’d theptedge 
Of my baptismal prmlege ; 

And more and more will strive to flee 

All that my Sponsors kind renounced for me." 

C. Lams. 
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I. 

Such goodness in your face doth shine, 
With modest look, without design. 
That I despair, poor pen of mine 
Can e’er cxprcf-s it. 

To give it words 1 feebly try ; 

My spirits I’ail me to supply 
Befitting language for*u^d 1 
Can only bless 

II. 

Eut stop, rash verse I and don’t abuse 
A bashful maiden’s car with news 
Of her own virtues. She’ll refuse 
Praise sung so loudly. 

Of that same goodness you admire, 

The best part is, she don’t aspire 
To praise — nor of herself desire 
To think too proudly. 


^ C» Lamb. 
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No. 

The best living in Ireland— I do 
not speak eccleskutically-^is in Cork ; 
they nave tlie best of fish, flesh, fowl, 
and claret, and the science of jollifica* 
tion is pursued in a spirit of generous 

rivalry, which is highly gratifying to 
every digesting stomach. P'or this ..v 
cause, if you be in Dublin, and have 
notliing particular to do there, go to 
Cork. That being settled, the next 
thing is, how you are to get there ; 
and after having debated the several 
advantages and disadvantages of post* 
chaise, mail-coach, and stage-coach, 
ou may choose which you like best ; 
ut for my part, being a loyal subject, 
and having only myself to take care of, 

I make choice of his Maji^sty’s mail. 

Thi^re is, or at least there once was, , 
a Cork mail which left Dublin early ‘ 
in the day, of whicli I availed myself 
in order to be transported to the true 
Athens of Ireland. There is a little 
pert, busy Whig towui, in the north, 
called Belfast, which assumes this 
title, witli about as much reason as 
Joseph Hume has for considering him- 
self an arithmetician. There are as 
much CJreek and mathematics in any 
one parish of Cork, as in all Belfast 
and the parts adjacent, including the 
Institution — This by way of paren- 
thesis. The morning I fixed on for 
my journey, was unluckily obscured 
by one of those Irish fogs, which, to 
the promotion of sore throats and low 
spirits, arc apt to prevail in that season 
when the trees are getting into the 
sear and yellow leaf so I silently 

Btowed myself away in a corner of the 
coach, 

Wrapp'd in uiy virtue, and u clossiiyr* 
lout,” 

and applied myself, vvrith no inconsi- 
derable industry, to the perusal of a 
newspaper which 1 had brought with 
me, containing a very elaborate debate 
on the Corn Laws. 1 never before 
read with any advantage in a carriage, 
but upon this occasion I felt there was 
a pleasing analogy, and harmony with 
nature, in the speech which I studied. 

I thought I saw fog oozing out of the 

paper — the words, and the ideas they 
were meant to convey, fell into a 
pleasing con^uous confusion ; I lean- 
ed back to consider the subject more 
VoL. XXV. 


II. 

at my ease, and was just, as I concei- 
ved, getting very profound upon the 
subject of tbe averages,” when I 
was disturbed by a loud dispute about 
tlw average price of sheep at the last 
Ballinasdoe fair. * The iket was, 1 had 
slept for several hours, and we were 
pow near Castledermot, and about 
thirty miles from Dublin, when my 
fellow travellers, of less meditativeha- 
bits, burst my bands of sleep asunder, 
by the vivacity of their discussion on 
rural affafrs in general, and the profits 
of sheep stock in particular. One of 
the disputants I soon discovered to be 
a grazier, who^e talk was of bul- 
locks” for the most part ; though, for 
the present, he had fallen into a brief 
episode concerning the woolly tribe. 
He was one of that class, of which 
even Ireland could at the close of the 
war boast not a few, who, though they 
wore frieze coats, had good store of 
debentures in tboir chests at home, 
and of money at their bankers. But 
since Bonaparte and prices have 
fiilleh, these stores have in many cases 
sadly melted away. Irish landlords, 
for the most part, live up to the highest 
penny of rent they can screw from the 
land, besides mortgaging for marriage 
portions, and the like ; and they are 
not able, nor willing, if they were 
able, to reduce rents upon a change of 
times. So the farmers and graziers 
who had saved money, were obliged 
to continue to pay it in rent, after the 
land had ceased to be worth the rent ; 
and the landlord had to pay it to the 

capitalist for interest of money he had 
borrowed ; and the capitalist, seeing tbe 
country people were breaking, would 
lend them no more money, but invest- 
ed it in tbe public funds, and thus, as 
agricultural stock fell, government 
stock rose. But this is something be- 
side the present matter ; our grazier 
looked like an Irishman, every inch of 
him ; and his height extended to one 
or two inches over and above six feet ; 
he wore top boots and leathern unmen- 
tionables, bo^ of which looked as if 
they had seen service since the year of 
the Union; his coat was of frieze, as 
itforetud, ornamei^ted widi iron but* 
tons, 4 ^ was what he wohld himself 
have called, a diver coat that is 
3H 
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to say, a garment which, with preten- 
sions to smartness, eKhibits^Kceeding 
liberality in the tailor as to the quan- 
tity of material made use of. His 
voice was such as might be given to a 
man for shouting on the mountains, 
and hisj cadets were cascades of 
IVIunstOT brog^, which rolled from 
his lips like potatoes out of a sack. 

The other dfsputant was a smart 
dapper man of about fifty, whose 
slightly powdered head, coat of the 
finest blue, witli shining buttons, and 
redundancy of elaborately plaited shirts 
ruffle, shewed lie belonged to the class 
of “ gentlemen he affected the wag, 
and indeed had no small share of hu- 
mour, for the sake of the display of 
which, he condescended to arjiue with 
the grazier. Jt came out by degrees 

that he was an attfflwy, and agent to 
an absentee lord; and it was ama- 
zing with what fluency he discoursed 
upon land, leasts, and politics ; upon 
tln“ last, he was particularly eloquent 
and diffuse, and swore by the names 
of Sir John Newport, and !Mr Spring 
nice, whom he had lately seen in 
London. These were the men," he 
said, ** who listened to the represen- 
tations of moil of sense concerning 
Ireland and then he added, in a sig- 
nificant under- tone, that though it 
w'as not proper to brag in such a rase, 
yet he could tell wdio it was they took 
their hints from, in the last s-pteches 
they made on the state of Ireland in 
the House of ('ommons.*" 

But now the fog had cleared off-;, 
and as we were entering the tow'n of 
Castledermot, which has a name in 
Irish history, I left my communica- 
tive lecturer on Irish poUtiO'4, and 
transferred myself to llui outside of 
the coach for better opportunity of 
observation. This little town, I knew, 
had once been a royal residence, and 
a parliament was held in it even two 
centuries after the coming of the flng- 

lish. It wasibrtified, and had regu- 
lar gates, of which the names survive, 
while the things themselves, and all 


other traces of fortification, have pass- 
ed away. There; still, however, re- 
mains a very beautiful monument of 
antiquity ; it is the ruins of a mag. 
nificent abbey of Franciscans, said 
to have been founded by one of the 
£rst of the Geraldine family^ who held 
the Earldom of Kildare.* The walls 
of the large aisle are still standing, and 
one large window remains in beauti- 
ful preservation. It vexed me to the 
heart to sec that the country- fellow® 
had made a ball-alley of the place, and 
were busy at their game, laughing and 
swearing, on the very spot where for- 
merly 

“ Pealing anthsnis swellM the note of 
pr.aise ” 

One would have supposed, that the 
priest might have interfered, and pre- 
vented this dishonour to the old hal- 
lowed walls, or that tlie superstition 
which is said to prevail so much among 
the people iheinselvcs, would have de- 
terred them from pursuing their noisy 
sport in a fjjiace once devoted to the 
prayers of their own clmrch ; but I 
have remarktd, that ihe superstitions 
of the common people in Ireland, sel- 
dom reach to any lofty or dignified 
feeling — they chitfiy relate to absurd 
notions about mysterious inHucncea 
on thtir own poi^onal condition, or 
lihit of their cattle, and never arrive 
at that dejiTee of poetical tlcvaiiou 
which makes the vice even of super- 
stition “ lose half itscvil^ in losing all 
its gru.‘'snt‘ss.’' 1 wouM beg leave to 
suggest to J. K. 1 4 ., iit whose assumed 
diocese the old abbey stands, that when 
the teltlemeiit of the (jaiholie Ques- 
tion gives him a little leisure from 
those ])oIitical pursuits, in which he 
has displayed so much Christian mild- 
ness, truth, and consistency, he might 
worse empl^^y a poiEiioU of that spirit- 
ual authority, which so active a niaii 
as he is will Dot ZUfLr to lie idle, than 

in rescuing the remains of an andtnt 
Homan Catholic chureh from daily 
dishonour. 


* The rel^ioas bouses founded in Ireland by the early English settlers, were very 
naraerotts; and their leal in this respect is attributed, by a very eloquent and able 
writer of our day, to their desire to expiate in tliis manner the enormities of which 
they were so eommoiUy guilty. 

The early English adventurers were eminently distiiiguislied for Jhis species of 
piety. One hundred and sixty religious houses, founded and endowed between the 
landing of Henry II. and that of Edward Biuce, with countless grants of land and 
other minor benefactions, weft Ute splendid monuments of their rcmjrse^ ’ *— Docioa Tu£- 
LAN*B .y the Homan Cal/tolic Church in Ireland^ p, 53. 
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From Castledermot^ the approach 
to Carlow is pretty : the road passes 
through Colonel Eruen's demesne, in 
which some of the vistas of park sce- 
nery are fine, and it has a curious ef- 
fect to drive along in a public coach, 
with a troop of deer grazing quietly on 
one side of you, and a score or two of 
hares frisking about on the other. The 
outskirts of the town itself are hand- 
some ; and there is an air of business 
and cheerfulness in the streets, though 
in the interior of the town they are 
crowded and inconvenient. Thence to 
Kilkenny, the road lies a good part of 
the way within a field or two of the 
river Barrow, which is navigable up to 
Carlowr, and its banks are green, and 
planted. Kilkenny, like mott other 
places of which one forms large expec- 
tations, is apt to create disa]ipuiijtment. 
Tlic stranger who knows Ireland only 
from books, bethinks him, as he np- 
proaelies Kilkenny* of the city whicli 
once was the centre point of iheKngliisli 
p:ile, surrounded by fortifications, and 
filled with churches and monasteries, 
the most considerable that even tliis 
church- lieridden island could boast. 
Here, also, were Parliainentsheld, and 
famous statutes enacted, forming a le- 
gislative scourge for iho unhappy na- 
tives, which even English power was 
unable to wield; and here has h<*en 
for long ages past the family scat of the 
house of OrmoiKl, whose name alone 
is sufficient to oall up a host of his- 
torical recollections. Nevertheless, 1 
could not say, as the song does, 

“ Och ! of all towns in Ii eland, Kilkenny 
for ine.” 

The view up and doven the Norc, 
from the bridge at the entrance of the 
town, is certainly picturesque in some 
degree; it is generally called beautiful. 

Onwards towarda Clonmcll the 
country is most discouragingly bare 
and bleak. As wc asceiule<l a long 
bilinear ** Nine- mile House,'’ I got a 
near and accurate view of Sliebh-iui- 
IMann, or the Woman’s Mountain, a 
stupendous hill, the opposite side of 
which 1 had gazed upon before, with 
some r^pcct and admiration. Ip dri- 
ving along the verdant and fertile 
banks of the Suir, from Waterford to 
Garrick. In the former view, its fore- 
shortened shapa seemed like an enor- 
mous bluff bowed cone, or cloud- 
capped haycoek ; but seen distinctly 
on the Tipperary side, it more resem- 
bled the inverted hull of ** some tall 


Ammiral,” with a grgantia mastiff 
coudbing before its bows» The coun- 
try all about was wild and desolate. 
A long tract of low-lying boggy land 
extends flroin the village of Cal Ian to 
the foot of Sliebh-iia-Mann, plenti- 
fully intersected with brpad mearns, 
or ^undary ditches, ol clear 
brown water up to tho j^m, but not 
a tree iipr a shrub to lEWhod for love 

or money. If your horse “ rusty!* 
or came to a stand-still, you might 
get off and }>elt stones at him, fi>r 
switch there is none. Perched here 
and there, like, heaps of coal aslies on 
a stubble field, you descry a dreary 
cabin, with the roof thatch dingy and 
rotten, its crooked wdeker chimney 
emitting a thin hungry-looking smoke, 
and all the live stock to be si cii con- 
sists of a few strt^^glir.g goats that 
bleat sonowfully from cold and star- 
vation 81it.‘hh-na-M;mn frowns in 
sterile ami gloomy mii jesty frosii above 
upon this comfortless region. A little 
rivulet toddling down the road side, 
with some riiijrks of lively verdure on 
its brink, was the only fresh and 
hopeful thing to relit ve either eye or 
ear. 

1 observed with some surprise, as 
wc drove slowly up the lengthy hill 
before referred to, the conversation of 
all upon the vehicular conveniency 
became most determinedly blood- 
thirsty and burglarious : story follow- 
ed story of men that were shot dead 
in the optn day, as Uicy W'ere walking 
home thruue-h their own fields, rattle 
houghed, graves dug in men's land 
by night, and frightful notices posted 
of the dire intent of the excavators. 
Here anil tlure a field was pointed 
out, covered with upturned soils, 
which, 1 was told, had been the work 
of midnight depredators, to compel 
the occupant to till the land, instead 
of holding it in pasture. Amid these 
terrific relations wc came opposite the 

depression in the back of the prostrate 
which I have fancied the Kil- 
kenny end oi the VV^oinan’s Mounuin 
to resemble. There, sir," said the 
guard, stretching over from the back 
of the coach, and pointing to the mid- 
dle of the v^ey, ** is the place where 
the Sheas wtsre murdered." This was 
a fearful climax to the storiea I had 
just been liiitening to, and py fl«9h 
crept on my bones as the worjiw (he 
guard brought all the detail ojf that 
horrible atrocity to my reculleetion. 
1 believe the habits of the peasantry 
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in this part of the country far exceed ** No 'worse/* was the man’s laconic 
those of any other part of Ireland ih reply, and wo drove on in silence for 
ferocious cruelty ; but even here, the considerable way, others doubtless, 
drcunostance of burning a house, and >r]^e myaelf, revolving the fate and the 
compelling the whole family of, I , idlings of those wretched beings wlio 

lieve, nine persons, to remain within mild be instigated to the commission 
and perish with the most torturing of of the most diabolical crimes, merely 
all deaths, stands out, as something in order to prevent their victims from 
remarkable, in the catalogue of crimes engrossing the means of procuring a 
which disgrace this part of Tipperary, bare and laborious subsisti nee. 

That nothing mignt be wanting to The dusk had now faded into dark« 
complete the utmost climax that the ness, and a thick mizzling rain shut 
wildest imagination could conceive of in the evening of a chill October day, 
horror in such a transaction, one of when, as wc drove along, moody and 
the women of the house was thrown, uncomfortable, wishing to be at case 
by the torture of the flames, into pre- in our Inn, a sudden cry of Halt" 
mature labour, and a child was born from several voices at once on either 
amid the flic, and its body found half side the road, roused us as by a shock 
consumed amongst the ruins. of electricity, and we lieard the rapid 

It would be a" long story to tell all click— click — click of many puccs 
the circumstances of this dreadful af- cocking at the same moment that we 
fair, in which not two or three, but a felt the coachman suddenly pull ujk 
whole troop of savage monsters took I must confess I felt somewhat “ in 
a pai t. For many a long day they all a mcvccl sortt,'' at all this dreadful note 
escaped punibhment. but within a of preparation ; however, I retained 
year or two some of them have been nerve enough to hid the guard '‘hand 
convicted, and paid the forfeit of their me a rnrabmo, for hero will be blood," 
crimes. The rhetorical pow'ors of Mr ns in the fust instant of the cry he 
Shicl, of which the world in gtiioral, threw open the nuiil-bex and bundled 
and he himsilf in particular, justly his annv. I’hc man glanced upward 
entertain a very considerable opinion, at mo from his stooping posture, with 
have been employed in a description an untrouhlcil scarchinc eye, for it 
of this atrocity, and a dreadful narra* shone disiiiictly visible in the palpa- 
tive he certainly gave of the circum- ble obscure of the darkus-ss ; and 
stances ; yet it was in exceedingly bad seeming satisfied with my fixed look, 
taste, and quite in the/akeffo of rhe- handed me a carabine without utter- 
torical aggravation. It is burprisiiig ing a word. " Where should 1 firt ? 
that Mr Shiel, who possesses unques- said I, in a low tone, 
tionably much poetical genius, and Shoot the man that st izts the rit'ar 

who has evidently studied the best leader, he’ll be casicbt for you — be 
poetry with no small diligence, should sure you cover his breast before you 
not have seen that a simple and ener- fire, and leave the rest to me." 
getic detail of circumstances, in them- ^ Not twenty Koconds had elapsed 
selves 80 terrible, would be much since the first alarm, and I had dlreiuly 
more impressive than he could make cocked and levelled my piece, -wlicn 
it by the elaborate rhetorical artifice the guard hiniBelf struck up my aim 
which he used. just below the 'elbow, so as to p:uiit 

The place which the guard pointed my muzzle at the w<^ikin, cxcluiming, 
emt to me was indeed a black and wi- in a torie of agonized rarnci'tiiC^'-s, 
thered-looking spot, well suited to a for (jod s sake I.ould your hand, 
deed of horror. “ How hod they of- sir, it's the Pole- is" (police.) 
fended^^ the people that murdered The ‘^udden check upon the mtis- 
tbem ?” asked 1.-^“ Oh, they didn’t clcs of my arm contracted my fingers 
offind thim at all," replied my inform- so violently, that my piece went off, 
ant, ** they come from far enough.*^ but the slugs were driven diverse 
And what was the motive then innumerable leagues," and, as the cra- 
for putting them to so cruel a death zier afterwards remarked, “ hot" (**. e. 

“In troth I know no raison, only hit) the jmrisli, he supposed. We 
they tuk land over another roan’s now called a parley; and speedily 
headfAud 'fio they wor condimned to learned,what the coachman had guess- 
die." ed from the beginning, and which had 

Then this is a very lawless part induced him to pull up his horses so 
of the country f*' readily, that it was a party of “ Peel- 
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ers” returning from . « jaghboiiring 
fair, where, after aquM^g all day 
long with various of tho 

people, they had got comfortabiy drunk 
towards evening, of which the coto- 
try fellows had taken advantage to 
way-lay them on their return home, 
and bestow condign punishment on 
them, in the shape of wliat l*addy 

gave the drum, videlicit, ^*'a d— d 
good beating.” 

And what the devil did you stop 
the coach for this-a-way ?” asked the 
guard, a shrewd old cairipaigiier, with 

a brilliant Cork brogue, but who had 
evidently served to some pur])ose. 
" Is that the tlianks you’ve for us ? ** 
was the reply ; “ troth an* its just to 
tell yiz not to drive on this night any 
how, or every mother’s sowl of ye’ll 
be mnrthcrcd diver and ciane to-night, 
bi fore to-morrow, by tldni rufiins. It 
was God’s will that we escaped.” 

“ And so you couldn’t say that 
without calling a halt, and cocking 
your muskets first,” resumed the 
guard. 

This was a home thrust ; and the 
men seemed lor a moinent, by their 
abaslktl silence, to confe.-s tliat they 
liad been instiisible to the ])rubable 
conscquencts of their absurd conduct. 
“ Wliy, tliin, what aildod you (ailed 
you,) or what was it co ne over you 
at all at all ?” said the guard, what 
ruffians arc you talking about ’i'his 
•seemed the .signal for cleaving the ge- 
neral ear with iiorri<l .speech , and they 
recounted, in a confusv'd manner, each 
interrupting the other, what infinite 
brawls they had suppressed, and va- 
rious important .services they had per- 
formed at the fair^ and how they 

were surrounded by an immense muU 
titude of villains on their way home, 
hustled, knocked down, kicked, and 
trampled upon, and wcllnigh mur- 
dered. ''And what did you drink V ” 


interposed the guard. " Divel a thing 

but portlier through theday.” ''Come, 
tell God’s truth,” he added, in a tone 
of disbelief and authority. " Why, 
then, all we tuk was a naggiii a«piece, 
when we wor comin away, at Widdy 
Gleason’s, below at the crass,” sighed 
the corporal. 

“ Ay I I thought as much,” said 

the shrewd old cross- examiiler ; "and 
when you wor pot-valiant, you wint 
swaggerin’ along the road, makin’ big 
fools of yerscl-s, an* the hoys gave ye a 
good lickin’ for your thrubble ; divcl’s 

cure to ye, Go<l forgive me — Go home 
to your barracks, you dirty drunken 
bastes, and sleep off the fumes of the 
lickcr, before you face your officer in 
tile inornin’ wid this hne cock-in-a« 
bull story ; 'tis well for yiz it was’nt 
your arms you lost, an’ be bruk into 
the bargain, as ye desarved. — Car- 
ry on, Tim, honey,” he continued, 
changing his tone, and addressing the 
coachman, " to make up for this stop,” 
—and the coachman rattled rapidly 
along again as the astounded culprits 
slunk uway like chidden hounds.* 

The guard proceeded quietly to re- 
load the carabine 1 had discharged: 
" You’ll give it me again,” I said ; 
" wo may as well stand prepared for 
action, in ca'‘e any of tiiesc marauding 
gentry should think fit to attack us." 
" Not a bit of it,” answered he coolly, 
as he laid it into the arms- box, and 
fasteiieddowii theliddrraly. '• Are you 
then so sure they won’t pay us avisit.?*” 
" Not sure of that at all, sir ; but I’m 
sure they've no real mischief in hand 
this night, whin they left thim spal- 
peens of Pole-is their arms, that they 
could have tuk as asy as 1 could shoot 

you this minute. An’ if they did 
come up, an' was braggin, an' aggra- 
vatin’ us, an* goin* on, there’s no say- 
in’ what a strange gentleman like you, 
thatdoes’nt know the craturs, mightn't 


■ It is but justice to die “ Peelers” (by which significant term the whole consta- 
bulary force appointed under Mr filoulburn’s bill, ns well ns those by Mr Peel’s act, 
are known in die vernacular) to add, that there is no more orderly, efficient, and wcll- 
conducted body of men than tl»ey bow are. At first, the recommendations of country 
gentlemen, and other irresponsible persons, were necessarily attended to in the selection 
of persons to undertake the office, and many loose and unfit characters were of course 
introduced ; but a better system has since prevailed ; and, by the activity and intelli- 
gence of die inspecting officers in selecting and training the men, the gens d’arincs of 
Ireland now form a body conspicuous for their steadiness and good conduct. 

They arc constantly produced as witnesses on criminal trials at the AsshsM ( and the 
clear straight-forward way in which they uniformly give their evidence is, in itself, a auf« 
ficient proof of their creditable character. 
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be tempted by the divel to do io a pas- 
sion, wid a loaded gun in your hand, 
an’ be sorry enough for doin* it all 
your life afibcr.” 

There was a plain good sense about 
the man, with all his brogue, that I 
have often admired in soldiers and 
sailors who have been advanctid for 
good conduct to some office of trust 
and coniideucc after they have retired 
from the service. Wedid not, however, 
meet with any of the anticipated in- 
terrupiioii ; hut drove on merrily, 
talking and joking over our adventure 
till we arrived, without let or hm- 
dcrance, at Cioiimell, where my new 
acquaintatic.'s, the attorney, and the 
grazier, and inystlf, were to stop lor 
the ni Jit. 'Inhere was a certain as- 
sumption of dignity about the man of 
law while in the coach, whicii rapidly 
thawed away as a blazing tire and a 
hot supper bt'tuur blood into a livelier 
motion : he even corideseemltd to boast 
ot Ills skill ill the combination of the 


CMay, 
of whisky puiudi; and 
a practical proof beiiig demaadal, he 
composed a jlug whidi might have 
Mnned the soul of a marble statue, 
or a whig philosopher, if either of 
them possess any such ^hing. The 
grazier shewed himself to be what is 
called in Ireland a damned fair fel« 
low,” that is to say, a man whose glass 
is always punctually and perfectly 
empty when the jug comes round ; be 
talked loud as ‘‘ rude Boreas*' of his 
potent hunter, Paddy Whack ; and 
shewed liow helds were won; at last, 
lecullecting that we wor all to be up 
early in the niornin*,’* he seized a can- 
dle, and led the way to the bed-cluni- 
In rs, biriding witli a step not so per- 
fectly steady as that with which he 
eiiteied the room, and singing, with a 
tone and manner iiidescxibably Irish, 
the old song, 

“ Oh ! the groves of lUarncy, 

Tjiv'y aiv ^o charuinr.” 

dic. See. ^c. 
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80 KCS or THE ArFECTIONS. 

B¥ MRS UIMANS. 

IV. 

THE 111 ID JIN. 

O I ' bill him le^rrcnve, in lii« manhood ^ prime 
Hi’* jouih’s bri[;hi inoiiiing'duanj. 

Dun Carlos. 

** Art triou come with the heart of thy childhood hack, 

'i he free, the puic, tlic kind f 

—So murmur'd tlie tiets in iny homewaVd track. 

As they play’d to the mounlain wind ; 

Hast thou been true to thine early love? 

Whisper’d my native streams ; 

“ Doth tlie spirit, reai’tl amidst hill and grove. 

Still revere its first high ditains.^” 

Hast thou borne in thy bosom the holy prayer 
of the child in his parent-halls 

Thus breathed a voice on the thrilling air 
Jb rum the old ancestral walls ; 

Hast tliou kept thy faith with the faithful dead| 
\\^ho.’>e place of rest is nigh ? 

With the father’s blessing o'er thee shed ? 

With the mother's trusting eye ?” 

Xhen my tears gush'd forth in sudden rain, 

As I answer d — “ 0 ye shades! 

T Bring not my childhood’s heart again 
To the freedom of your glaues ! 
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Song^ oj the Affeciiona. 

I have turn’d from iny first pure love aside, 

O bright rejoicing streams i 
Light after light in my soul have died 
The early glorious dreams ! 

And the holy prayer Trom my thoughts hath pass’d. 
The prayer at my mother s knee— 

Darken’d and troubled I come at last, 

Thou home of my boyish glee ! 

But 1 bear from my childhood a gift of tears 
To soften and atone ; 

And, 0 ye scenes of those blessed years ! 

They shall make me ag<uD your ovrn." 


V. 


THE WISH. 


llt'ilv hadt h ‘Pn our ponver o, ;;pntle frirnd • 

I'uW or lu'^h thoughts bT<Mt!iing of hoavenward hope* 

DcepptiM hv tcu<lt*r(*st nipinoncs of the dead ; 

Tlierefore, beyond the Grave, I surely deem 
That wt* shall meet again. 

Come to me, when my soul 
Hath but a few dim hours to linger here ; 

When earthly chains are as a shrivelVd scroll^ 

Oh ! let me feel thy presence ! be but near ! 

Thai I may look once more 
Into thine eyes, which never changed for me ; 

Tint I may speak to thee of that bright shore, 

Wlure, with our treasures, we have yearn’d to be. 

’i’lioti friend of many days ! 

Of sidness and of joy, of home and hearth! 

Will not thy spirit aitl me then to raise 
The trembling pinions of ray hope from earth ? 

By every solemn thought 

Which on our licarts hath sunk, in years gone by, 
From the deep voices of the mountains caught, 

Or all th’ adoring silence of the sky : 

By every lofty tliome. 

Wherein, in low- toned reverence, we have spoken ; 

By our communion in each fervent dream 

That sought from realms beyond the grave, a token : 

And by our tears for those 

Whose loss hath touch’d our world w^ith hues of death ; 
And by the hopes that with their dust repose. 

As flowers await the south wind’s vernal breath : 

Come to me in that day — 

The one — the sever’d from all days! — 0 Friend ! 

Even then, if human thought may then have sway> 

My soul with thine shall yet rejoice to blend. 

Kor then, nor fAcre alone : 

I ask my heart if all indeed must die ; 

All that of holiest feeling it hath known ? 

And my heart’s Voice replies— / 
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XXVI. THE PALACE AND 

The most remarkable in historical 
and local interest, and yet the least 
known of the numerous and magnifi- 
cent palaces belonpng to the sove- 
reigns of Tuscany, is the Villa real di 
Pratolino, situate about six miles from 
Florence, on the road to Bologna. 
Built and decorated by one of the 

IMetlici in the sixteenth century, this 
palace once combined all the beauty, 
splendour, and ingenuity, which a 
period so distinguished in the history 
of fine art could supply ; and al- 
though but the shadow of its former 
glories remains, the gardens still dis- 
play so many wonders, that a brief 
description of them cannot but be in- 
teresting. In 1500, Francevco, the son 
of Cosmo, the first grand- duke of 
Tuscany, intending to build a sum- 
mer residence, purchased a large tract 
of land on the woody slope of JMontc 
JMorello. Tl)c site w’as wild and irre- 
gular, covered with forest trees and 
underwood, and tvatcred by numer- 
ous Kprings ; but tbc air was fresh and 
salubriovis — the vdlhy, al though so 
near Florence, was uninhabited— and 
the undulations of the surface were 
eminently favourable to b or ti cultural 
einhcllishinent. I'bc deep shades of 
the intrrwovcii tries ajipcaied as if 
intended for purposes of mystery, and, 
in fact, this secluded retreat became 
the secret abode of the celebrated Ve- 
netian, Iliimca Capello, first the inis- 
trei-s, and eventually the wife, of 
Francesco de Medici. The villa and 
gardens were designed and embellish- 
ed by the c.lcbralcd Bernardo Buon- 
talonti, a pupil of Michel Angelo, and 
the taaie and ingenuity of this highly- 

gifted man created a scone of enchant- 
ment which probably suggested to 
Tasso his picturesque description of 
Armida's palace. Certainly the fol- 
lowing lines are a close description of 
the locality : — 

Qiiinci tlla in cima a una tnontagna ascende 
ih»abitata g d'ombre Dscura c bruna. 

B per inrnnto . . . 

• • . Vi fondaun palagio apressoun lago: 
Oyc in perpetuo april molle amoroaa 
Vita 6eco ne mcna il suo diletto. 


gardens of fratolino* 

This delightful retreat, which is 
embosomed and totally concealed in a 
thick wood, I discovered by accident 
during a shooting excursion from Fie- 
Role. Eager in the pursuit of game, 
1 had rambled onward until 1 found 
myself bewildered in a labyrinth of 
hills and valleys, and at a considerable 
distance from Fiesole. The day was 
far advanced, the heat was insupport- 
able, and I looked around me in vain 
for some one to tell me the road. Ex- 
hausted at length with heat, hungtr, 
and thirst, I left the path and ap- 
proached an orchard, expecting to 
lind refreshment from its fruit, or at 
least sliade under its foliage. J dis- 
covered in it a grove of cherry trees, 
in one of which a peasant was seatid 
g.itlicring and throwing the ripe fruit 
into a pannier, which a girl of ton or 
tw'olve was supporting on lur head. 
To an artist the group and scenery 
were cltarming ; but at that moment 
the cherries wire more attracti\f', and 
holding out a silver coin, I requested 
the gatherer to throw some fruit into 
iny hat. lie sliowercd the cherries 
down in such abundance, that I soon 
called out, “ Enough !" 

I nnist give you the money's 
worth,” said he, as he continued to 
throw them down upon me with un- 
merciful honesty. After a cUlicious 
collation, assisted by a piece of home- 
baked cake which llie peasant girl of- 
fered to me with a graceful and cor- 
dial smile, I began to think of my 
return to Fiesole, and requested them 
to direct me. 

" Vou are so far from Fiesole," re- 
plied the villager, that 1 advise you 
to pass the night at Pratolino, which 
is near at hand. The steward is a 
worthy intan, and will receive you 
hospitably in the name of our beloved 
Grand Duke.” 

Delighted to hear that accident had 
brought me so near to this once cele- 
brated villa, I promptly determined to 
follow his advice, and my guide con- 
tinued in the flowery language com- 
mon to all classes in Tuscany— 

Do you see/' said he, that moun- 
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tain shaded with lofty chestnuts, and 
within its greenery the glitte ring win- 
dowR of an ancient mansion ? Tnithcr 
bend your steps. Leave the house 
upon your left, and you will find a 
path near a gushing fountain, which 
rolls its waters between mossy banks. 
Follow the windings of the stream, 
and it will guide you through the 
leafy darkness of the wood to a mea- 
dow, over which it flows more gently 
to the gardens of Pratolino. I wish 
you a good journey !** he added. ^'May 
C-iod protect you ! May the green shade 
be propitious to you ! May the even- 
ing breeze refresh you, and may the 
blessings of the poor obtain for you a 
sound repose !” 

Tims thoroughly refreshed, and 
thoroughly iustrueted, 1 proceeded 
with lightened steps and spirits to the 
entrance of the forest, wdicrc I met a 
man who off*, red to conduct me to the 
house of -the steward. With the na- 
tive complaisance pecidiar to the in- 

liabitants of this part of Tuscany, he 
warned me of every hazardous step as 
we proceeded along the winding and 
difficult path, and with an accuracy, 
the recollection of which increased no 
little my astonishment, when, on ar- 
rival at our destination, I discover- 
ed that he was blind. I subsequently 
heard that he wjis gifted with singular 
intelligence, and with a sense of touch 
SO exquisite, that he coultl manufac- 
ture mechanical instruments of (Uli- 
eate stru- tun*, and was even the clock 
and walch-inaker of his district. A 
brief detail of my day's adventures 
procured rno a kind reception from the 
steward and his interesting family, 
wlio compelled me to partake of their 
evening rtpast, and to <1elay until 
morning my inspection of this en- 
chanted palace of the Venetian Ar- 
inida. 

Observing on tlic following day the 
principal approach t<i Pratolino, T dis- 
covered the reason wliy this once cele- 
brated villa was now so little known, 
and so rarely visited by travellers. 
Although so near the great road to 
lloJognu, there is no indication to the 
passing stranger that llie dark forest 
before him conceals a princely man- 
sion. Instead of a broad avenue, 
worthy of the splendours within, a 
iiairow' and irregular line winds 

through the trees, and terminates in a 
quadrangular glade, in the centre of 
which is the palace. The open space 


around it is separated from the park 
by an iron railing, supported and con- 
nected by rustic pilasters of the Tus- 
can order. Two detached towers, of 
octagonal form, flank the palace ; 
they have corresponding dials, one of 
which shows the time, the other in- 
dicates the variations of the wind. 
On the left of the palace, and beyond 
the iron rails, is a large open space, 
partially surrounded by trees, before 
which rises in majestic relief the co- 
lossal statue of tlie Apennine. There 
is much grandeur in the proportions 
and distribution of the apartincntR in 

the palace ; but the architect, in en- 
deavouring to avoid interior courts and 
skylights, has sacrificed external ele- 
gance and simplicity to what he 
thought an ingenious and novel con- 
ception. In consequence he was obli- 
ged to disfigure every side of the palace 
with hold projection sand salient angles 
for the introduction of the requisite 
number of windows, and these pro- 
minent masses give to the whole struc- 
ture the appearance of several square 
and awkwardly connected pavilions. 
The basement is a bold projection 
supporting spacious terraces, which 
are on a level with the piano nohile^ 
or principal floor ; and beneath these 
terraces are vestibules, curious grot- 
tos, npartinents for menials, and 
kitchens, the chimneys of which face 
the gardens, and are agreeably orna- 
mental. They rise to a considerable 
elevation, in the form of obelisks, 
crowiicil with nu-tal globes, from which 
the smoke issues. In the front of the 
palace, two parallel staircases ascend 
to the terrace ; and beneath the junc- 
tion of the staircases is an archway, 
under tbe protecliou of which visitors 
may alight from their carriages, and 
enter the lower vestibule, from which 
a staircase leads to the state apartments 
ill the piano nnhile. These apartments, 
once decorated with costly marbles, 

stuccos, mosaics, frescos, and pictures, 
combined with great convenience 
every luxury whith the magnificent 
taste of the jyiedici could introduce. 
They still contain a fine ilicatie ; 
many singular mechanical amuse- 
ments; and several organs, played by 
water-power, imitate a number of in- 
fatiumenls, and perform the old music 
of the si.xtcenth century. The grot- 
tos, which were the original models 
of every similar structure of later date, 
deserve a more detailed description. 
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Those only who have experienced the 
aummer heat of southern Europe, 
can appreciate the exquisite luxury 
of shady retreats combined with the 
humid evaporations;, the soothing gush> 
and delicious murmurings of springs 
and fountains. The grottos of Prato- 
lino are constructed in the basement 
of the palace^ and have a south aspect, 
facing the gardens. They are approach, 
ed by a double staircase leading from 
the terrace to an esplanade, which 
forms a second terrace above the level 
of the garden. The grottos are vari* 
oua in size and shape, but all are re* 
markable for the lavish splendour of 
the internal decorations. They are 
vaulted like the arcades of a cloister, 
and supported by beautiful columns 
of marble ,* the w^ills and ccilingis are 
iiicrusted with stalactites, madrepores, 
marine plants and shells, corals, mo- 
ther of pearl, and pictures of mosaic. 
Numerous statues of bronze and mar- 
ble throw’ water into hubins of gilt 
lead and marble. The waters flow 
through conduits under the pavement 
into the gardens below, where tliey 
are again employed for purposes innu- 
merable. The finest statues have been 
xeraoved to Florence, but several of 
those remaining are remarkable for 
design and execution. Amongst these 
is a satyr embracing a boraLhio, or 
wine- skin ; a syren, who allures the 
spectator to approach her, and sud- 
denly splashes him with water; an 
Europa, heated upon the 01ym])ian 
bull ; a shtpheid, who is really p/.'ty- 
ing on his pipe ; and a triton, blow- 
ing water through his conch, winch 
emits a singular sound. 'I'iie grotto 
of the deluge is thus named from the 
abundance of its water.s, vshich gush 
not only from walls and exiling, but 
from the pavement. Soon as the visi. 
tor has entered, lie is a prisoner and at 
tlie mercy of his guide. .Jets d’eau 
start up from the threshold, and bar 

his egress; and should he dash through 
this liquid barrier, the jets follow him 
to the esplanade, the mosaic pavement 
of which is perforated with small ducts, 
from which dart innumerable jets as 
fine as threads. In other grottos are 
numerous contrivances to surprise and 
i^ock the curious, some of which 
Would be seriously wnoying in a cold- 
er climate. ln\^Me a commodious 
bench invites you to repose, yields to 
your weight, and plunges you into a 
cold bath: in anotlier ia a staircase 


apparently leading to some object of 
interest; but, as soon as your foot 
presses the first step, a spring moves 
and unmasks a fountain, which gushes 
out upon your face and person : in a 
third a marine monster begins to move 
as you approach him, then rolls his 
eyes, opens his mouth, and vomits at 
you a volume of water. 

The grotto of the Woman of Sa- 
maria is remarkable for the numerous 
mechanical and hydraulic contrivances 
of Buoutalenti. On one side of the 
grotto is a theatre, exhibiting a won- 
derfully complicated scene of action. 
The spectator beholds a hamlet of 
cottages intermingled with trees. The 
door of a cottage opens, a pretty pea- 
sant girl comes out wdili a vase on her 
head, and goe s to a fountuin for water. 
Her figure is gracefully natural, and 
there is much ease and pliancy in her 
moNCiuents. She arrivt‘s at the foun- 
tain, fills the vase, aiul replaces it 
upon her head. While returning to 
the cottage she turns round several 
times, to look at a shepherd sitting 
near, who appears to admire, and en- 
deavours to detain her by the distinct- 
ly audible melody of his bagpipe. At 
the side of the stage, a black.srnith 
opens his shop, and begins to work at 
his forge, aisisted by Ins men. On 
the Ollier side, a miller makes his men 
carry sacks of grain into a iriili, the 
mechanism of which is perfect. Tlie 
spectator now hears the winding of 
hc^rn^, and the barking of dogs ; wild 
animals bound across the ( Xtrciuity of 
the .stage, pursueil by men on liorse- 
back, and a pack of hounds. Finally, 
the birds in the trees arc lioard to war- 
ble, while ducks and swans arc .sport- 
ing in a pool below. Upon an opjio- 
site stage in tlie same grotto, is repre- 
sented the assault and capture of a 

fortriFs. F.lsewlKT(‘, an oil- mill is 
worked by oxen with a driver ; and a 
knife-grinder sharpens several iron 
tools, while his assistant turns the 
wheel. All these figures are mechani- 
cal, and display a degree of ingenuity 
which, considering tJie period ot‘ their 
conjtiuction, is truly wonderful. The 
esplanade before the grottos is con- 
nected with the garden below it by 
two magnificent staircases, a rordofii, 
conhistirig of a succession of inclined 
planes like the stairs before tlie Capi- 
tol in Home, and others in Rome 
and Naples, which are accessible to 
horses, and even to carriages. These 
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staircases, which are peculiar to Itely, 
arc constructed of bricks, bordered 
with ^anitc, and the steps are se* 
yeral i'eet in breadth, each rising two 
inches, with an intermediate slope of 
twosnches more. Each staircase makes 
a sweep like the arch of a circle, ihufi 
facing each other at tlicir termination. 
Under the more elevated portion of 
the&e staircases, is another beautiful 
grotto. Tbe entrance is a rustic ar- 
cade, the walls arc decked with stalac- 
tites ; and at the extremity is a mar- 
ble statue of large proportions, repre- 
senting the river, or rather the torrent 
of Mugnone, the source of which is 
near Pratolino. From the prostrate 
urn of this river-god, issue the united 
walern from the grottos above. In 
surroundinji niches arc several figures, 
one of which is a personification of 
Fame, holding in her hand a golden 
trumpet, wliicli she raises to her lips, 
and blows it loudly while sht* flaps her 
wings. Below llie figure of Fame is a 
peasan t, who iilks a cup at a fouii lain and 
prebcnts it to a dragon, which extends 
its neck, und opens its jaws to drink. 
In the opposite niche is a silting figure 
of the god Pan, who ])lay& agreeably 
upon his seven-rceded pipe. He rises, 
moves his head and eyes, guides his 
pipe with raiiid rnovenicnts btfore hia 
liph, and, wiieu his tune is finished, 
sits down in a sorrowful attitude. 
His sorrows are explained by tlio ac- 
tion of another figure representing 
Syrinx, who is gradually metamor- 
phosed into rceihj, whicliri^e up around 
her, and conclude their perlorniaiice 
by spouting jets of water. Leaving 
this grotto, the stranger is conducud 
to lilt* entrance of a broad and gently 
sloping avenue, wliicli extends 000 
feet, between rows of laurels and fir- 
trees, and terminates in the broad 
masses of forist- trees, which cover 
the adjacent lulls. Within tlie trees, 
and on each side of this iinmcnse ave- 
nue is a marble balustrade, broken by 
a regular succession of seats, which 
are indicated by broad vases, or taz- 
zas. From all these rise ji-ts of water, 
which return into the vases ; and, es- 
caping over the rims, are collected in 
channels scooped in the solid surface 
of the balustrades, thus forming a 
succession of rivulets from bench to 
bench. The intention of these nm* 
merous fountains and stnamlets, was 
to agitate and cool the surround- 
ing atmosphere ; but the inveatiou 


the architect did not stop here. By a 
still more ingenious application of hy- 
draulic agency, a countless multitude 
of small jeta, close to each other, were 
contrived, to spring simultaneously 
from the bases of the two lines of ba- 
lustrade, and with an impulse which 
makes the rushing streams describe 
the arch of a circle across the avenue ; 
thus creating a continued and diapha- 
nous arbour, through which every sur- 
rounding object is distinguishable. 
The arching jets cross each other 
over the head of the pedestrian ; and 
tbe shock of the clashing waters cre- 
ates a light and drizzling rain, which 
refreshes without wetting, while the 
play of the sunbeams on this vault of 
liquid diamonds creates innumerable 
rainbows. In sliort, the eyes and the 
imagination are dazzled and delighted 
by this extraordinary spectacle, which 
seems like the golden dreams of boy- 
hood, to reflect fairy splendours and 
Arabian cuchantmtiits. Thus did 
the ingenious Buontalcnti employ the 
resources of his art to cheat nature, 
and to create in this burning climate 
an artificial atmospbere of humidity 
and freshness, like the perennial aud 
delicious tcmpeiature in the .gardens 
of Armida. The dark masses of wood 
'which belt the park and gardens are 
intersected by mterminahle labyrinths 
and tvinding paths, which lead to 
grottos, fountains, urns, tombs, and 
statues to Apollo and the Muses on 
jMount Farnassns, with Pegasus ready 
tu wing his flight from tiie summit, 
whence flows a limpid stream, the 
tinkling music of which is blended 
with the deeper tonts of an organ put 
in movement by its waters. A temple 
of elegant design is (Unlicated to Cupid 
and the Graces — a dark grotto, coated 
until moss, offers a shelter from the 
coming storm ; it is the cave of Dido 
aud ^dCneas ; and a ray of light falling 
througii a crevice in the rock, ilJu- 
mines a marble tablet, and eiiubles 
you to read the descriptive lines of 
Virgil. In a sccludtd part of the torest 
are several small lakes overhung by 
lofty trees, and a light skifl‘ conveys 

you to an island thickly planted with 
myrtles and rose-trees, which conceal 
a seat of flowery- turf, and some Ana- 
creontic liniw cm a contiguous column, 
tell you that this retreat is dedicated 

to Mystery. To me it appeared more 
adapted to meditative purposes, so 
agreeably did the absolute seclusion. 
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the rustling of the foliage, and the cany, are ainking rapidly into decay; 
tinkling of the rills which fed the The spacious saloons and lofty galle- 
lake, excite niy contemplative propen- ries, once adorned with tapestries and 
si tics. Such are the mechanical won<*> pictures, are naked and desolate ; the 
ders — such the delicious 'woods and pavements of rich mosaic are mantled 
waters of Pratolino. Here Francesco with dust ; and the wind whistles 
de Medici, concealed from human through the shattered windows. The 
gaze, by a curtain of impenetrable gardens are overrun with weeds ; the 
woods, and forgetting alike his per- trees, no longer lopped into avenues 
sonul glory and the good of liis pco- and vistas, have shot out in wild lux- 
pie, rarely admitted his ministers to uriance ; the statues and architectu- 
his presence, and abandoned himself ral embellishments of the gardens are 
to a life cf voluptuous and criminal cracked, mutilated, and coated with 
indolence. Here, too, according to the creepers- The fountains and water- 
testimony of several historians, he and works, which form the great attrac- 
his fair enslaver, Bianca Capello, were tion of Fratolino, are in a state of 
poisoned ; and the Cardinal de Medi- comparative preservation. I’liey were 
ci, tlie brother of Francesco, and too restored by Tacci, an able pupil ol 
probably the contriver of his untimely Buontalrnti, and the son of Tacca was 
death, succeeded him in the sovereign- subsequently employed to repair and 
ty. preserve this assemblage of every thing 

This palace and gardens, no longer beautiful in art and nature. — Letters 
inliabited by the sovereigns of Tus- of an Artist on Italy, in 1708. 

XXVIl. THIS COLOSSUS OT THE ArilNNINE. 

Without the quadrangular railing realize the Jupiter Pluvius of Greek 
of Pratolino is an open space or paral- nijthology, an appellation much more 
lelogram, ;{0() feet long and lOO feet appropriate than that of the A pen- 
wide, open on one sitle to the palace, nine. The execution of this daring 
and backed on the other bides by beech conception is full of grandeur, and the 
and fir-trccs, the stems of which are character of the head is admirably cf- 
conceak’d by ranssL^s of laurel, in winch fectivc. The; lofty brow nj)j>eiirs to 
arc niebes lor statues. Three- fourths brave tlie ilcnicnts, and looks like 
of this opening are covered with grass; the abode of eternal frost; the hair 
and at the extremity is a setni-circu- falls like icicles upon the enormous 
lar basin of water, behind which rises shoulders, and the immense beard de- 
the colossal statue of the Apennine, scends like a mass of Ktalactiic's ; the 
the wonds rous achievement of Giovan- huge limbs appear to be loaded with 
ni di JJologna. Thus backed by the hoar-frost, through which, however, 
dense foliage of the park, this Colos- the accurate contours and well deve- 
Bus can be seen only in front, and is loped muscles are easily disct rnible. 
first discovered by strangers from the To increase the extraordinary tfi'ect of 
windows and terraces of the palace, thi$Colo5BUs,jetsofwaterweroorigi- 
the point of view intended by the art- nally contrived to issue around the 
ist. head like a brilliant crown ; and the 

AT oil 11 ted upon a lofty and irregular sparkling waters, falling upon the 
base of rock- work, which is approach- shoulders, rolled in streamlets over the 
< fl by two staircases following the se- statue, which, thus invested with their 

ini-circlc of the basin, the Colossus ap- sparkling radiance, glittered in the 
pears,atthcfirst glance, like a pyramid- sunbeams with a dazzling anil siiper- 
al cliff, and renunda the spectator of natural splendour. The position of the 
the gigantic conception of Sta^icrates, Colossus is imposing, although evi- 
wlio proposed to chisel Mount Athos dently planned to lessen the difficul- 
into a statue of Alexander the Great, ties of the construction. 

A nearer inspection, however, enables Seated upon the rock, and inclining 
the beholder to discern, in the Colos- forward, the watery god supports him- 
sus of Pratolino, the conamanding ge- self with one hand upon the cliff, 
nius of a distinguished pupil and coin- while with the other he presses the 
petitor of Alichel Angelo^ Giovanni head of a marine monster, from which 
di Bologna, inspired by the study of issues a considerable volume of water 
antique lore, has here endeavoured to into tlic basin below ; and, although 
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this stooping position deducts consi- bricks, coated with a cement which 
derably from his elevation, his head has acquired the solidity of marble, 
rises above the trees, in bold relief but which was easily modelled into 
against the blue of heaven, and seems the desired proportions while in a hu- 
to touch the clouds. The surround* midstutc. The great difficulty in con- 
ing foliage, like the framing of a pic* structing this immense pile, was to 
ture, contributes to bring out theim* give it a monumental durability, and 
men sc design ; and the large baain of the artist happily accomplished this 
w'atcr, in which every object is in- object by blending the rules of archi- 
vcrsely reflected, isolates the enor- tecture and statuary ; and thus he suc- 
mous figure, and makes it appear as if ceeded in combining tbe solidity of the 
suspended in infinite space. It is ini- former with the beauty of the latter, 
possible to imagine a composition lie made all the parts to bear upon a 
more picturchque, and more ]»crfect in centre of gravity : and so disposed the 
its proportions. The beholder views limbs as to make them supporting 
it with unspeakable astonishment ; arches to tbe trunk, without however 
and yet, so absolute is the symmetry, sacrificing the imposing grandeur cs- 
aud so well does the Colossus harrao- sential to the subject. In short, the 
nizc wiili tile surrounding scenery, beauty of the proportions^ and the 
that he is not entirely conscious of its wonderful art developed in the exccu- 
immense proportions until he com- tion and finish of this immense de- 
parts with tlieni the persons of the sign, render it an invaluable study to 
gazers below, who, at some distance, all artists who wish to undertake a sta- 
ajipear like ])iginies. When, however, tue of colossal dimension®, 
he approaches the giant mass, the Baldiniicci relates, in his Life of 
huge dimensions of thi; trunk and Giovanni di Bologna, that several pu- 
liinhs excite involuntary terror; for pils of this artist, after being employ- 
such is tbe magnitude, that if the li- ed in a manipulation so different from 
gure stood erect, tlie elevation would that which is applied to works of com- 
icacli one hundred feet. Indeed, this mon dimensions, found their accuracy 
extraordinary object would strike even of eye and sleight of hand so much 
an artist with dismay, if he could for- impaired, that when they resumed 
get that this monster, whose finger is their wonted avocations, the habit of 
the measure of a man, was the crea- working on the huge musrles of the 
tion of a human being. Apennine made them spoil several 

The interior of tbe trunk contains statues. It is even said, that one of 
several apartments ; and in the head is these pupils, who had previously dis- 
a fine Belvedere, to wliich the eye-balis played great ability, became mentally 
serve as windows. The extremities imbecile in consequence of his Jabouis 
of the figure arc constructed of stone, upon this Colossus, 
in layers. The trunk is formed of 

XXYllI. UERKARUO fiUOKTAT.FNTt. 

This highly gifted man, so ccle- Bernardo, who was preserved, under a 
braicil in Italy for his inventive ge- piece of timber, from the falling rub- 
nius, .ind so little known beyond bis bish, and his cries being heard through 
native country, resembled l.conardo arent in tlie walls, he was inimcdiato- 
cla Vinci in the comprehensive variety ly supplied with food, until im asures 
of his powers. He was at once a for his extrication could be adopted, 
painter, a sculptor, an architect, an Meanwhile, Cosmode Medici heard of 
engineer, and a mathematician. Ilis the circumstance, and gave onU rs tliat 
infancy was remarkable for a disas- the infant boy should be rescued from 
trous event, which, however, proved the ruins, and receive every possible 
the foundation of his success in after- attention. He provided, also, for the 
life. He was still a child when the education of Bernardo ; who soon dis- 
memorable inundation of the Arno oc* played great natural talent, especially 
curred in 1 .^ 17 . The quarter of Flo- for design, which he studied in the 
rcnce, in which his parents lived, was schools of Salviati, Bronzino, and Va- 
destroyed by the waters, and the whole aari. Subsequently, however, he de- 
family perished excepting the infant veloped a nuing taste for sculpture 
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and arcbitectare> fn which art^ he 
made great progress under Michael 
Auprela. 

Buon talent! was only fifteen when 
Cosmo de Medici employed him to 
teach the first elenaents of design to 
his sonFrancesco ; and at that age he 
executed a crucifix in wood as large as 
life, which was greatly admired, and 
placed in a church at Florence. At 
this period^ also, he studied mathema- 
tics with ardour ; and constructed, for 
the amusement of his pupil, a small 
mechanical theatre, with other ingc-^ 
niuus machines, which, at a later pe- 
riod, he had occasion to .employ on a 
larger scale. The young Prince had 
also a laboratory for chemical experi- 
ments; and, with the assistance of 
Buontalenti, he compounded crystals, 
and a porcelain resembling that of 
China. They introduced also, at Flo. 
rcnce, the art of incrusting hard stones, 
in imitation of mosaic. 

The peculiar talents of Buontalenti 
were admirably suited to push him 
forward at the magnificent and on- 
lightened court of the Medici. His 
inventive genius was particularly hap- 
py in the dc.sign and execution of ]mb- 
lic games and festivals, of fireworks 
and scenic representations ; and in the 
ihtMtrea of Florence he developed all 
the resources of machinery, concealed 
by i)ainting and sculpture, with a skill 
which teemed to realize the w^onders 

XXIX. HOMAN MALf:FAC 

I saw the other day a street-game 
of the Homan bo) s, strongly character- 
isiic of Roman life and feeling. These 
urchins chose hy lot one of their par- 
ty, who was to rcpi’t'sent a criminal 
Bieking sanctuary in a church.porch 
from the puri^itit of justice. The other 
boys, represtiiting the sbiiri, then 
marked with rows of stones the li- 
mits of various stations, soinoof which 

were otilled chiem (church,) and 
others mruvMcsa (no church) ; and the 
object of the game was to catch the 
criminal out of his protecting hounds. 
These boundaries were a genuine type 
of modern Rome, which is divided in- 
to chiesa and noni chiena. In some 
districts churches are more numerous 
than houses ; and the Roman prosti- 
tutes, who are not allowed to reside 
within a hundred paces of any churcb, 
are often puzzled to find a lodging. 
To return, however, to the Roman 


of Arabian story. The piiblic festi- 
vals sseranged by him were the models 
of those which distinguished the splen- 
did reign of Louis XIV.; and, at a 
later period, hisTnecbanicalaud scenic 
contrivances were generally employed 
for the purposes of stage illusion in 
the theatres of Italy ami France. So 
extraordinary were some of these, as 
described by contemporary writers, 
that we should be tempted to regard 
them as exaggerations, did we not 
still behold, at Pratolino, the automsi- 
toiis of Buontalenti moving by hy. 
draulic power, and performing com- 
plex movements by machinery, at once 
simple JlHd ingenious. Wiien ap- 
pointed Superintendent of civil and 
military edifices, he proved himself an 
excellent engineer. He was employed 
to fortify several cities in northern 
Italy; and he casta number of can- 
nons, one of which was of enormous 
calibre, and carried balls so fur, that 
it was called Scaccia diavoli. These 
halls, winch were hollows suggested 
the invention of bombs. He was al&o 
the inventor of greiuides’; and it is said, 
hy his hi(>grd]>her Baldinucoi, that, 

during the wfir of Sienna, he con- 
structed, in one nigiit, a battery of 
wooden guns, which did effective exe- 
cution. This artist erected also a num- 
ber uf palaces and other piiVdic edi- 
fices, the enuineratioii of which would 
be tedious. 

rOJlS AND SANCl UARIES. 

boys. Those who perform the sbirri 
must beware of seizing the criminal 
on a spot which is vlucsuy or ilie one 
laying hold of liiin inust take Ins 
place. The culprit incanwliile laughs 
at his pursuers, and endeavours, hy 
rapid and dextrous (lights from vhiem 
to dtirm, to provoke them to touch 
him while in i-anctuury. iJoubts and 
diRputc.s grow out of limits thus nar- 
rowly defined ; the oilier boys arc call- 
ed upon to decide ; and wild outcries 
of e vhieaa and non e rhir«a are often 
succeeded hy a fjuarrcl wbiclj^puts an 
end to the game. 

Scenes in real life, resembling thia 
game, occur too frequently, and not 
long back 1 witnessed an incident of 
this nature near the Porta del Popolo. 
A criminal, who had sought a sanc- 
tuary on the threshold of one of the 
two churches which mark the entrance 
of the Corso, got up from the step on 
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which be was Kclinin^i and was bid sympathijr towards criminals is car- 
walking in its vicinity, when sudden- ried so far by the Romans^ thatmurder- 
ly two of* the sbirri, who make use of ers are often supplied with provisions, 
various disguises^ pounced upon and and even with beds, while in sauctu* 
secured him. By a vigorous efibrt, ary under church-fiorticoes, and tlm 
however, he released himself, and exclamation can peccatori ! (dear sin- 
drew his knife. The sbirri drew ners!) so incessantly employed in the 
theirs, the people instantly collected sermons of the liomish preachers, thus 
around this menacing group, and a dcvelopes its workings ou the public 
warm djispuic ensued, whetluir the mind. The most hardened criminals, 
spot where the criminal had been and those notorious for repeated mur- 
seized was chiem or non chieaa, for if ders, excite the most commiseration, 
the prisoner had had one foot within In northern Europe we feel for the 
the prescribed limits^ liib capture would murdered, and abhor the criminal; 
have been illegal. At length the people while in Italy it is the murderer only 
decided in favour of the malefactor, who excites universal pity, and a live- 
and exclaimed in furious terms against ly interest in his fate, 
the injustice of the sbirri. This mor- 

XXX. aEFOSAL or NAPLCS TO DO HOMAGE TO THE FOPE. 

One of the most remarkable inci- carried on his lofty throne into St 
dents which occurred during my long Peter’s ; but, alas ! no white horse 
residoncu* in Koine, was the refusal of appcare<l to do him homage. When 
Najdcs, in 17bS, to yield the accus- the Holy Father arrived at the spot 
toirud annual homage to the vicege- where the horse had formerly knelt 
rent of Christ. In J<87,ou the iVsli- before him, a formal protest was read 
val of St Peter, 1 had seen this ecre- against this insulting refusal of the 
iTiony periomitd with all its accustom- King of JMaple^, followed by a declaro- 
ed pomp. The papiJ guaids paraded tiou, that, notwithstanding this refu- 
in the piazza of Si Peter s ; the white t>al, the Pope reserved all his rights 
I’.orho, the lepresentative syiiibol of and claims to the accustomed homage, 
Naples, was hd into the church by &e. 

Piince Colomia ; the Pope was boriio It was truly a piteous spectacle to 
in an elevated throne to the great Bee the Head of the Uomish Church 
nave, where the well-trained horse returning, in his throne, for the first 
bml his knees before him in lioinage, time, without the homage of horse and 
while a purse of ducats, the yearly man, so long annually offered to him on 
tnhuto of ihe kingdom of Na]dc5, was St Poter’s tlay. The Holy Father, wlio 
humbly offered to the Holy Father. lud previously exhausted himself by 

On this occasion, however, the a speech in the Consistory of Cardinals, 
scene was widely different. Tlie King looked unusually pale and infirm, 
of Naples had i-Lfused to acknowledge There was, I thought, an ail* of mor- 
ally longer his su\»jectioii to the Pope, tified humility about him as he dis- 
ofteriRg at the same time to pay him pensed the benediction, and it appear- 
the value of a horse, that he might ed to me that he sought to excite, by 
purchase one, but declaring that never his mien and gesture, a popular feel- 
again shouhl a white horse, in behalf ing for liis iusulted dignity. The 
of the kmgilom of Naples, bend its liomans, however, evinced no sympa- 

knfcs to him in homage. ihetic indignation, nor indeed any 

Notwithstanding this mortifying feeling but mortification that the even- 
refusal, the papal guard paraded as ing fireworks, always hitherto given on 
usual in the xnazza, and the Pope was this occasion, would be discontinued. 

XXXI. SUDSlillVIENCy OF PUOTESTANT PRINCES TO THE ROMAN PONTIFF. 

The Papal power will never volun- yield to them, or, at niost, offer the in- 
tarily treat for the surrenderor modi- ert resistance of a protest. It is in 
fication of its claims to the spiritual vain for the Protestant goverriments of 
control of Catholic Europe ; but, Germany to treat with a hierarchy, 
whenever pressed by the force of cir- whose interests clash with the common 
cuinstaiices, it wdll cither passively rights of all governments; but why 
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treat at all, when they may cut the 
knot by a single effort, and burst for 
ever the fetters imposed upon their 
Catholic subjects by a foreign prince ? 
Thu chain which once made every 
State in Europe subservient to the Pope 
is now reduced to a single link— the 
appointment of bishops; and when- 
ever any German prince has moral 
courage enough to cut away this last 
Stay of Bomish despotism, he will be 
supported in the struggle by the con- 
sciousness of a righteous cause, and by 
the approbation of all Protestant Eu- 
rope. Instead of tamely seeking a 
concordat, let him peremptorily refuse 
admission to bishops of papal appoint- 
ment ; let him reject a/l Catholic 
bishops, unless chosen by Crcnnan 
Catholic Chapters, and consecrated by 
German Catholic bishops, and ho wAl 
at once discover that the Pope will q uiot- 
ly submit to measures, which, from his 
crsonul and political insigniHcance, 
e cannot prevent. Nor would it be 
difficult to find German priests willing 
to accept Episcopal rank on these 
terms, if assured that the importance 
of their sacred office would be acknow- 
ledged and supported by an energetic 
and enlightened government. It is in 
vain to expect the conversion of Ca- 
tholics to Protestantism by any mea- 
sures of this nature ; but, whcnev(T 
they become indtpendent of Home 
in church discipline, a great moral 
trail sfermation will commence, Free 
and independent Catholic congre- 
gations would gradually assume na- 
tional feelings and cliaracteristics. 
The hitherto unbending uniformity of 
Romish discipline would yield to pu- 
rifying and rational innovations: an 
unfettered and more in tulleclual Ca- 
tholic theology would arise ; a salutary 
shock of opinions would grovr out of 
it ; and evidence, both historidhl and 
biblical, would be consulted without 


any childish terrors of Romish disap- 
probation. The consequences of such 
a state of Catholic society arc incal- 
culable. The first material change in 
their church dihciplinc would be a per- 
mission for priests to marry, a reform 
earnestly desired by all the respectable 
and thinking Catholics in Germany, 
both clergy and laity. The benefits of 
this measure alone would be immense. 
That esprit du corps of the Catholic 
priesthood, wd’icb is so hostile to the 
true interests of religion, would be ex- 
tinguished ; and, instead of being a 
separate caste, they would become an 
integral portion of society. Instead of 
undermining the peace and purity of do- 
mestic life by that lihertini-.ni, which is 
the natural Iruit of constrained celiba- 
cy, their ailections wouhl be healthily 
excrcibcd, and they would become, like 
the Protestant pastors of Germany, 
exemplary husbands and fathers. A 
married j'riest would he oj»cn to every 
kindly influimcc; he would be more 
gentle and humane; lie w’oukl liave 
more sympatliy witli the sorrows and 
infirmities of his oortgregatifm ; and he 
would btcome a better man, a better 
citizen and patriot. At a later ]uriod, 
masses in the German language w'ould 
be substituted for the Latin ; nor is it 
romuutie to hope that, in some future 
age, an union between the Protestant 
church ami the purified Catholic 
church will be consummated. It is 
impossible to foresee the time and 
manner in uhieh so desirable a com- 
munion will he liccomjijishud ; hut, 
whenever the Catholic Church shall 
have attained, by the gradations de- 
scribed, a more evangelical spirit, the 
two churclics will neeessaiily approxi- 
mate, and, in a more cnliglituneil state 
of society, the adoption of eiome tenets, 
and the sacrifice of others, on both 
sides, will remove obslach s at present 
insurmomi table. 
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riRST AND LAST. 


No. IV. 


THE FiaST AND LAST KISS. 


It was on a Sabbath evening, to- 
wards the latter end of the month of 
July, that the llcv. Mr Lloyd, curate 
of Tintern, in Monmouthshire, set 
forth to visit his daughter Hester, who 
resided in one of those romantically 
situated cottages, which form so inte- 
resting a feature in the mountainous 
scenery of the Wye, between Ross and 
Chepstow. The distance he had to 
go, was scarcely a mile } but the walk 
was toilsome, mr his path lay among 
the hills, through which it was rudely 

cut, and the loose fragments of rock 
on which he trode gave way at every 
step. His thoughts, however, were 
loo much occupied with the sad object 
of his visit, to permit of his heeding 
the rugged road, or even tlie sublime 
beauties of naUire which were spread 
around him. 

Hester was his eldest daughter, and 
the eldest also of nine brothers and 
sisters ; a large family to feed, clothe, 
and educate, upon the scanty stipend 
of his curacy, though eked out by a 
small patrimonial property, and a for- 
tune of two hundred pounds, which 
he had with his wife. When all was 
put together, and the profits of a small 
school added, as woU as those which 
he received from the sale of a quarto 
volume “ On the Dawniuga of the 
Everlasting Gospel Light,” Parson 
Lloyd was a somewhat poorer man 
than his neighbour. Farmer Morgan, 
who always boasted that he could 
spend a hundred niid twenty pounds 
a- year, andpay every body their own. 
But Farmer Morgan, at last, did not 
pay every body their own ; for he went 
into the Gazette, and there wetfe only 
three shillings in the pound for his 
creditors, while parson Lloyd contri- 
ved to make both ends meet ; perhaps, 
because he took care never to have a 
creditor, always deferring the purchase 
of any thing he wanted till lie could 
spare the money to pay for it. He 
who makes his necessities wait upon 
his means," he would often say, “ will 
never find them troublesome ; but re- 
verse the order, and let your means be 
the drudges of your necessities, and 
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run as fast as they may, they will 
never overtake them.” 

Hester Lloyd had married Farmer 
Morgan's second David; audit 
was always said, by those who pretend- 
ed to know the secret, tb^tldie did so, 
more from a desire to Swinish the 
heavy burden of her fatW's family, 
than from any violent affection she 
had for the young man. To say the 
truth, they were a mismatched pair. 
David was a coarse rustic, of violent 
passions, a moody temper, and suspect- 
ed of dissolute habits. Hester, on the 
contrary, was mild and gentle in dis- 
position, affectionate, and trained up 
in the strict observance of those sim- 
ple, unobtrusive virtues which became* 
the comparative humility of her sta- 
tion, and the character of her parental 
roof. When, therefore, she married 
David Morgan, some shook their 
heads, and pitied the poor girl for the 
sacrifice she made ; while others turn- 
ed lip their eyes, and wondered how 
even liove could be so blind. 

The union had neither the approba- 
tion, nor the disapprobation, jiroperly 
so called, of Hester s father. She was 
of an age to choose discreetly (having 
passed her three-and-twentieth year,) 
when, as was certainly her case, the 

heart did not^takc the lead in choo- 
sing ; and he left her, therefore, to de- 
cide for herself, after temperately dis- 
cussing with her, upon several occa- 
sions, wdiHtevcr miglit fairly be urged 
in favour, or to the prejudice, of the 
young man. Hester, herself, took a 
twelvemonth to consider of her deci- 
sion ; and finally yielded her consent 
to the pertinacious, rather than the ar- 
dent, solicitation^ of David Morgan. 

It has been said by an ancient cy- 
nic, tliat marriage has only two happy 
days, tile first and the last ; but Iles- 
ter was doomed to find even this stint- 
ed portion of matrimonial felicity too 
liberal an allowance. On their return 
from church, an unfortunate difference 
arose between her husband and her 
father upon some trifling subject of 
rural economy— the breeding of pigs, 
or the cultivation of barley, or some 
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matter not a whit more important, hasty speech uttered by her husband. 
David was loud, overbearing, and at " I will go,” said he, “ and heal this 
last insolently rude. Nay, he so far wound before I sleep." And he did 
forgot himself, at one moment, that go: and it was a blessed sight for 
his hand was raised to seize Mr Lloyd Hester to behold, as she saw her fa- 
by the collar. Forbear, young man ther enter, with a benignant smile 
said the reverend pastor mildly ; and upon his countenance, walk up to her 
learn to have more command over your husband, and taking him by the hand, 
passions ; or they will one day hurry exclaim, “ Son, we have never been 
you into conduct which all the rest of enemies ; let us then continue to be 
your days may not be sufficient to friends!” David was overpowered by 
atone for " thii^nexpected display of meek good* 

David felt the rebuke. He felt ness ; and his voice really faltered as 
ashamed. He saw the cheek of Hester he replied, grasping Mr Lloyd’s hand 
turn pale, and he felt sorrow for what with honest warmth, “God forbid 
he had done. But his father-in-law we should not 1” Hester kissed her 
idso felt the indignity that had been father, and wept ; but they were 
offi*red to him, and he slowly walked tears of much gladness. It was a 
away towards his own house. Hester peaceful evening after this. Mr Lloyd 
looked after him. She said nothing, shewed, by his cheerful conversation. 
She only thought, as site leaned upon and kindly manner, that the spirit of 
her husband's arm, and proceeded angerhad entirely departed from him, 
silently towards his father’s house, and with it, all recollection of the of- 
what a change one little half hour had fence. David did not shake off', quite 
wrought in her condition ! Her now so soon, his reniembrance of the iiiorn- 
obedient steps went one way; her ing; for he was vanquished, in spite 
heart, at that moment, another. The of himself, and he felt— as a man gene- 
former taught her she was a wife ; the rally docs who commits a wrong, and 
latter, that she must cease to be a finds coals of fire heaped upon his 
daughter. It was a sharp lesson, to head, by the generous conduct of the 

come SO early. She said nothing. But person whom lie has wronged— hum- 
tliough her tongue spoke not, tlie un- bled and ashamed, in his presence, 
easy reflections of David clothed it Hester tvas supremely happy ; for she 
with words of bitterness ; and he beheld her' father and her husband 
strove, as inucli as his nature would siile by side, under her own roof, 
let him, during the rest of the day, to JMonths rolled on, and the neigh- 
dispel the gloom with which his vio- hours began to think David Jllorgan 
lence of temper had clouded the begin- quite an altered man since hisinarriage. 
ning. Hester was neither angry nor He was civil and obliging ; went re- 
sulkn; but she ivas sad; and she could gularly to church every Sunday ; rose 
not conceal that h^ sadness was early to his work; attended to his 
greatest, when, as she sat down to farm ; returned home sober, and be- 
dinner, the marriage feast lacked one fore dark, on market-days ; got into 
guest, whose absence was to her, if no quarrels ; smoked his pipe in the 
not the absence of all, at least the ab- evening, on a bench before his own 
Bence of all comfort. , door, and drank a pint or two of his 

Mr Lloyd was a rincere Christian, own home-brewed ale. In short, ho 
Without any .||xade of sanctity, he exhibited all the outward qualities 
diligently endeavoured, in all his deal- of » Steady, thriving, and induslri- 
ings with his fellow-tcreatures, to ful- ous farmer; and it was prophesied, 
fil the commands of Him whose minis- if he went on so, that he would soon 
ter he was. He could not, therefore, become a better roan than his father, 
let the sun go down upon his wrath ; by the difference of many an acre add- 
but, like a primitive disciple of his ed to those which he already rented, 
master, he sought the dwelling of his Hester observed this auspicious change, 
enemy, with the word of peace and and might almost be called a haj^iy 
the hand of fellowship. So pure a wife. 

judge had he been in his own cause, ^ She was not entirely so ; for there 
that he considered he had done wrong, were out-breakings of temper at home, 
very wrong, in suffering himself to be lightning-flasliea of the mind, and * 
k^t away from the w^ding-table of distant thunder-murmurings of the 
his daughter, by his resentment for a heart, which tlie eyes and ears of 
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friends and neighbours nor saw nor 

heard. The sky was clear above— *tbo 

sun shone brightly— but the elements 
of storm and tempest perpetuidly lour« 
ed along the horizon, ivhich the first 
gust of iirind would drive into angry 
collision. To Hesters watchful eye 
alonc^ and to her anxious spirit, were 
these stos revealed. She could not 
oonccal nom herself the trials and the 
dangers they hourly menaced; but 
she could conceal them from iw^£be 
rest of the world,— and she did. Kot 
even to her father did she speak of 
them. They were the griefs of her 

own foreboding heart, and they were 
buried there. If they should ever be 
disinterred thence— if they should ever 
be realised — and write themselves 
in such characters upon her face as 
she could not hide— «if her counte- 
nance complained for her — she must 
submit ; but till then, she was resolved 
hope should chasten fear, and tlie faith 
she plighted at the altar forbid her lips 
to become the accusers of her husband. 

It was about two years after her 
marriage, that the bankruptcy of old 
Morgan hap]»cne(l. For some months 
previously, Hester suspected matters 
were going wrong ; not from any thing 
which her husband communicated to 
her, for he had grown reserved, sul- 
len, and morose ; but the man- 
ner of the old man himself, from their 
frequent conferences in secret, and 
from his total neglect of his farming 
stock, riavid, too, instead of minding 
his own afiairs, and looking after his 
own crops, or attending the markets, 
as he was accustomed to do, sold hand 
over head upon the ground ; took the 
first price that was offered ; replaced 
nothing which he sold, but kejit the 

money, and talked of setting up, by 
and by, as an innkee{)er at Chepstow. 
Meanwhile, debts were contracted, 
and none were paid ; creditors became 
clamorous, and David grew mm and 
more reckless of their clamours. At 
first he could not pay; at last he 
would not, and they might do as they 
liked. If Hester ventured to remon- 
strate, she was churlishly told to mind 
her own business, and look after the 
house, though th^e was every day less 
and less in it to lookafter; for whatever 
eould be spared, and oft^ what could 
not, was converted into money. Old 
Morgan pursued much the same 
course ; and it seemed as if father and 
eon were striving with each other who 


ifiiould make mostapeedin thetaeeof 
destruction. 

Thus matters went on from bad to 
worse, and from worse to worst, for 
nearly three months; and then old 

Morgan was made a bankrupt. Every 
one predicted that David would soon 
follow ; but every one lamented it at 
the same time, on account of poor 
Hester, who was universally respect-* 
ed. Indeed, it wob mainly owing to 
this feeling of respect for her, that her 
husband's creditors had not eitlier en- 
forced their claims, or thrown him 
into a prison. They did not scruple 
to tell her so; and though she felt 
grateful for their kindness, she knew 
it was a forbearance that hung by a 
very slender thread, and each day she 
expected to see him dragged to jaU. 
If that did happen, what was to be- 
come of her, far advanced in preg- 
nancy with her second child, and not 
a roof to shelter her except her fa- 
ther s ? 

fehe was sitting one evening, sadly 
ruminating upon all these things, and 
expecting David's return, who bad 
pone out early in the morning, she 

knew not whither, when Jacob Grif- 
fiths, a maternal uncle of her hus- 
band's, a respectable, but poor old 
man, dropped in. He sat down, and 
she drew hiivi a mug of ale, which, 

however, he scarcely touched. She 
talked to him, first Ujwn one subject, 
and then upon another ; but he hardly 
answered her, and altogether his be- 
haviour was so strange, that she look- 
ed at him as if she thought he had al- 
ready had a IMe too much ; a failing 
which she knew sometimes overtook 

uncle .Tacob." She wae soon con- 
vinced, however, that the old man was 
not now in his cups, whatever else 
might be the matter with him, for he 
was leaning forward on his stalf, which 
he held with both hi% hands, and tlie 
tears were trickling down the furrows 
of his sun-buru^ face. 

In the name of heaven, Jacob, 
what ails you?** cnid Hester, laying 
down her work, and going towards 
him. 

" I am thinking,*^ said Jacob, with 
a heavy groan, that burst from him as 
he spoke—** I am thinking, Mrs Mor- 
gan, how my poor sister Jane would 
have taken it to heart if she were alive 
now^ which, thank God, she is not ! 
But the Lord help us ! what we may 
eome to in this world !** 
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Hester’s knees tottered — ^her colour 
fled— and she seated herself gently by 
his side, as she exclaimed in a tremu- 
lous voice, What is the matter, Ja- 
cob, that you talk thus ?” 

The old man shook his head, while 
he answered, Matter enough, I fear ; 
but who would have thought it?** 

** For God*s sake,” replied Hester, 
tell me what it is you mean# Has 
any thing happened to David ?'* 

Ay,” said Jacob, “and'bis father 
too. I was comingintA Monmouth to- 
day at noon, and had just crossed over 
the Munny bridge, when I saw a sight 
of people afore me ; I walked up to 
them to find out, if I could, what was 
going on — and you might have knock- 
. ed me down with a feiUhcr the next 
moment— for what dbohld 1 see but 
David and bis father, old George Mor- 
gan, handcuffed tt^ther like two 
thieves, and being led to prison ? They 
did not see me, and I was glad on’t ; 
for I couldn’t have spoke a word to 
them, my tongue stuck so to the roof 
of my mouth, like. I shall never for- 
get how I shook.” 

Are you sure you were not mis- 
taken ?** enquired Hester, in a tone of 
voice so thick and inarticulate, that 
Jacob suddenly raised his head from 
the staff on which he had continued 
to support it. 

Am I sure this is iny right hand?” 
answered Jacob.— J?ut, Lord pre- 
serve you ! what ails you, Mrs Mor- 
gan: You look as white as your 

apron; you are not iaintish, sure? 
llere, take a sup o’ tin's ale — 'twill 
warm you, like, and do you good.” 

Hester was indeed pale enough; 
and she trembled so violently, that 
Jacob might well suppose she needed 
something to warm her ; but she kept 
from fainting, and after a few minutes 
she was able to ask him whether he 
knew what they had done, that they 
were taken to prison ?" 

I could not get at the rights of 
the matter,” said Jacob; but from 
what I understood, 1 diiould guess it 
was someitbing about old Morgan’s 
bankrupt job ; though I don’t see, for 
my part, how that could concern Da- 
vid.’^ 

Nor I either,” replied Hester, 
wiping her eyes, and sighing as if her 
heart would break. But whatever 
it is, I have had the dread of it upon 
my spirits for these many months. I 
felt certain that some misfortune or 


other was hanging over me: and it 
has come at last. My husband's con- 
duct was so changed, he had grown 
so careless about every thing, had so 
entirely neglected his affkirs and bis 
home, that 1 was sure, unless some 
change for the better took place, no- 
,t||]ang but ruin could come of it in the 
end. Oh door I God knows, my si- 
tuation is bad enough, just now, at 
any rate.” And Hester’t tears flowed 
afresh, as the thought of what her 
situation was presented itself to her 
mind. 

Don't take on this way, Mrs Mor- 
gan,” said Jacob. ‘‘ After all, things 
may not be so bad as they appear ; 
and be they never so bad, fretting, you 
know, won’t mend them. It is a sad 
business, to be sure; but we must hope 
for the best. Besides, many an inno- 
cent man has been wrongfully sus- 
pected, and taken to prison, before 
now ; and who knows but this may 
be David’s case, ay, and old Morgan s 
too? So keep up your spirits, Mrs 
Morgan, and don't grieve. Here, take 
a drop of ale.” 

Hester had much cause to grieve. 
She had said truly, that the conduct 
of her husband, for a long time past, 
had been such as to prepare her fur 
trouble of some kind or other ; and 
her grief, therefore, on the prcs^ent 
occasion, was less acute than if she 

had fallen suddenly from the sunny 
height of domestic happiness by an 
unforeseen and unexpected blow. But 
who ever found himself sufficiently 
prepared for misfortune ? M'ho, till 
it came, ever ceased to hope that it 
might not come? And who, when it 
comes, can say, I have watched for you 
BO long with a troubled heart, that 
now you find me without a tear to 
shed, or a sigh to breathe? Alas! 
the stern reality has a pang of its 
own unlike that* we feel in the most 
vivid anticipation. Does the child you 
love, the mistress you adore, the pa- 
rent you venerate, lie on the bed of 
death ? What though you have whis- 
pered this fatal secret to yourself again, 
and again, and again ? What though 
our spirit have mourned over the 
ying object, in all the anguish of in- 
evitable bereavement ? Ah me I wait 
till the eye is closed, and the tongue 
is mute — for ever ; tarry till the soul 

departed— till the thing you dream- 
ed is the thing you feel— and then you 
will know the difference between the 
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fear of losing, ay, and even between 
what constitutes mere man'a certainty 
of losing, and the miserable certainty 
that you have lost. 

Hester felt this difference. She 
had insensibly trained her mind to 
meet an undefined calamity ; but now» 
when it came upon her in a specidc 
shape and character, she almost sunk 
beneath the shock. It was too true 
what Jacob Griffiths had told her. 
David and his father were both in 
Monmouth jail ; and they were there 
upon a charge of having contrived, 
and brought about, a fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy in the case of old Morgan, un- 
der sucli circumstances as made it 
doubtful, at one time, whether their 
lives would not be forfeited. Matters, 
however, were not pushed to that ex- 
tremity ; but they were tried, found 
guilty, and received sentence of trans- 
portation, the father for life, and 
David for fourteen years. Hester was 
far advanced in pregnancy when her 
husband was thrown into prison ; and 
the very day on wliicli the Judges 
entered Monmouth, she became the 
unhappy mother of a son, whose fa- 
ther, scarcely more than eight-and- 
forty hours afterwards, was branded 
as a felon by the verdict of a just and 
impartial jury. 

She had visited him several times 
in jail before his trial, and adminis- 
tered to him all the comfort and con- 
solation which it was in her power to 
bestow, or in his nature to receive; 
for it distressed her much to find that 
he manifested great hardness of heart, 
and that he was alike insensible to her 
suiferingB and his own disgrace. But 
she had not seen him since his trial. 
She had not, indeed, been able to get 
BO far, for her recovery, after lying in, 
was slow; and she was still extremely 
feeble and delicate, when, at the ex- 
piration of about six weeks, she learn- 
ed, by a harsh letter irom her brutal 
husband, that if she wanted to see 
him again,’* she must go to Monmouth 
before a day named, as he was on that 
day to be conveyed, with other con- 
victs, to tile seaport whence they were 
to embark for New South Wales. She 
did wish to see him again ; and it was 
on the following morning of that very 
Sabbath evening, in the month of 
July, when her father set forth to 
visit her, as already mentioned, that 
she intended to do so. 


Mr Lloyd was desirous of seeing 
his daughter, not only to prepare her, 
by his conversation, for the melan- 
choly task of taking, in all probability, 
a last farewell of one who, criminal 
and churlish as he was, was still her 
husband, i^but also to arrange with 
her the time and manner of proceed- 
ing to Monmouth the next morning, 
whither he intended accompanying her 
himself. He found her weeping over 
her last- torn, which lay asleep in her 
lap. Ho did nbt chide her tears, for 
they were the natural channels of her 
grief; but in his twofold character 
of her spiritual and paternal monitor, 
he applied himself to assuage the sor- 
row which was their fruitful source. 
And he had the consolation to observe, 
ere he depai^ted, that Hester was so 
far tranquil and resigned, as to dis- 
course calmly upon her approaching 
interview with David. 

In this frame of mind he left her, 
and in this frame of mind he found 
her the following morning, when, at 
the early hour of five, she met him, 
as had been agreed upon, at the foot 
of the gentle ascent which rises abrupt- 
ly from the site of the picturesque 
ruins of Tintern Abbey. She had 
her infant in her arms, and was ac- 
companied by a neighbour's daughter, 
a hale buxom wench about fifteen, 
who kindly offered to go with her, 
and help to carry the child, a labour 
for which the still impaired health 
and delicate frame of llcstcr were 
hardly sufficient. They set forth, 
Hester leaning for support upon her 
father, having, at his suggestion, trans- 
ferred her sleeping baby to the care 
of her young coinimnion. 

No possible human pain or sorrow 
could SO deaden the perceptions of na- 
tural beauty in souls susceptible of its 
influence, as wholly to destroy the 
effects of such scenery as meets the 
eye between Tintern and Monmouth. 
The thick woody acclivities which 
fringe the opposite bank of the river ; 
tlie rich meadows and -green steeps 
which run shelving from the hills to 
the water's edge, on the hither side ; 
the picturesque Uttlc hamlet of Brook- 
Weir j the smooth translucent bay 
formed by the Wye, in front of the 
romanticauy-beautiful village of Tjau- 
dogB, built upon a lofty hill whose 
indimted side is mantled with deep 
woods ; the ruins of the castle of St 
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Sriavels; the white sails of small 
vessels occasionally gliding along ; the 
solemn stillness of the whole scene, 
and its surpassing magnificence, mi^t 
drive away, for a time, all memory of 
past grief5 and extinguish all sense of 
present wretchedn^s. The face of 
sorrow reflects the placid smile of sur« 
rounding nature; the bruised heart 
catches her repose; and rhe weary 
i^irit revives, beneath those feelings 
which lift it to the Divine Author of 
80 much loveliness, while gasing, widi 
silent gladness, upon its refreshing 
features. 

Hester felt all the benign influence 
of this consolation from without ; and 
when they arrived in Monmouth, she 
expressed an eager desire to go at once 
to the prison, anxious to have the full 

benefit of her composed and re*anU 
mated feelings, in the interview with 
her husband. It was well she yield- 
ed to this desire ; for had there been 
the luriher delay of but half an hour, 
the object of her journey would have 
been frustrated. Contrary to what 
was first intimated to the prisoners, 
the day Axed for their departure was 
hastened, in consequence of the trans- 
port appointed to receive tliem ha- 
ving received peremptory orders to 
sail immediately. Due notice of this 
change was given to tliem all, that 
they who had friends, and wish- 
ed to see them, might do so. But 
David Morgan did not trouble him- 
self about the matter ; and when IJcs^ 
ter, with her child in her arms, pre- 
sented herself at the prison gates, the 
vehicle in which the convicts were to 
proceed to the port of cinbarhalion 
was already there. 

She told her business in a faltering 
voice, and was conducted by the turn- 
key to an inner-yard, wheie were as- 
sembled about a dozen meii^ whose 
scowling looks and ferocious counte- 
nances terrified her. Hiey were mus- 
tered preparatory to removal. Among 
them stood David and old Morgan^ 
handciifltidcogether, as were the others. 
Hester did not perceive them at first ; 
but as they slowly approached her, 
she mognised her husband, aud burst 
into tears. Siie was shocked at hia 
^seared appearance, for he was now in 
thedress of a convict, with his hair cut 
chise to his head. She was still more 
Afocked at beholding the iron mana* 

aes Vltdeli bo«id bim-tohu fatber. 


She could not speak. Old Morgan 
waa silent. David, in a hard, unfeel* 
ing tone, while not a feature of his 
face relaxed from its rigid harshness, 
merely said, You are come at last ; 
I thought you might have found your 
wy here ^ a little sooner." Hester 
could only reply by pointing to her 
baby, with a look of beseeching an- 
guish, which seemed to say, " Do not 
upbraid me,— you forget 1 have given^ 
birth to this innocent." The mute 
appeal appeared to touch him ; for he 
took her hand, and gazing for a mo- 
ment upon its thin white Angers, and 
the blue veins that were not us^ to 
be so visible, till sicknw had made 
them so, ho kissed it. Hester drew 
nearer — leaned gainst her husband's 
bosom— and raising the infant to- 
wards his lips, whose little sparkling 
eyes unclosed themselves, as if to look 
upon its father, she exclaimed, in a 
scarcely articulate voice, ** Ki.ss it, 
too, David,— kiss our son, and liless 
him.” The felon father bowed his 
head and kissed his innocent child, 
while, with his unfettered arm, he 
clasped closer to his breusit its weep- 
ing mother. Nature asserted her pre- 
rogative for an instant ; the husband 
and the father prevailed over the har- 
dened criminal ; and the heart of Da- 
vid owned that be was both. But the 
next instant he was neither. As if he 
thought it became him to play the 
churl, even at such a moment, or that 
he should lose character with^ his new 
companions, who were standing round, 
witnesses of this scene, he put Hester 
coldly from him, and muttered, as he 
turned away, There— we have bad 
enough of this nonsense.” 

Before li ester c\>uld reply, or re- 
move her haiulkei chief from her eyes, 
one of the oflicers of the prison enter- 
ed the yard, aud ordered the convicts 
to follow him. David and old Mor- 
gan Imrried out the Aral ; and in less 
than a minute, there were left only 
Hester, her father, and the girl who 
had accompanied them. Mr Lloyd 
waited till helieard the rattling of the 
lumbering machine as itdroveofF; and 
he then led Hester out. He had been 
a silent and a sad spectator of theinter- 
view ; and he felt that it would be on- 
ly an unnecessary pang, added to thoso 
she had already endurcd> if he permit- 
ted her to witness^ the actual 
ure of her husbandi Her emotions^’ 
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when he told her that he woe gone, 
satisfied him he had judged rightly, 
and acted wisely. They were not 
those deep and maddening emotions 
which lacerate the heart, when a be« 
loved object is torn from it from ever. 
It was impossible they lilliould , be. 
But Hester bad stood at the altar with 
David. She was a wife. He washer 
husband. She was a mother. He was 
the father of herchildren. Hlusagemay 
destroy all the fitter sympathies which 
hallow tho^ relations in a woman’s 
gentle and afiectionate nature : but it 
is death alone,— its equivalent, eter« 
nal separation in this world,— that can 
make her feel she has no longer a bus* 
band, and her children no longer a 
father. And , when that feeling does 
come, it will wring the bosom with a 
sorrow unlike any other. 

Hester returned to her father’s 
house that day, and remained there 
thenceforward %vith her two children. 
The cottage wJiich she had occupied 
since her marriage, was given up ; and 
the produce of the little furniture it 
containe<l, when sold, her husband’s 
creditors allowed her to keep, out of re- 
spect for hcTself, and pity for her mis- 
fortunes. it was an additional burden 
which Mr Lloyd was ill able to bear; 
but his trust was in Him whose com- 
niand it is that we should succour the 

distressed, protect the fatherless, and 
do all manner of good. In the bosom 
of her family, in the discharge of her 
maternal xlu ties, in the occujiatiob af- 
forded her by superintending the edu- 
cation of the daughters of some of her 
neighbours, which enabled her to 
meet many of her own personal ex- 
penses, without drawing upon her fa- 
ther's slender means, and in the peace- 
ful retreat of the valley of Tintern, 
her mind gradually recovered much of 
its former tranquillity. A more plea- 
sing retreat could not easily be found. 

“ The woods and glades intermixed,” 
—(to adopt the language of one who 
has been pronounced an oracle in all 
that concerns the picturesque,) — the 
winding of tlwj river, — the variety of 
the groui>d,— the splendid ruin, con- 
trasted with the objects of nature, and 
the elegant line formed by the sum- 
mits of the hills which include the 
whole, make altogether a vtsry en- 
chanting piece of scenery. Every 
thing around breathes an air so calm ' 
and tranquil, so sequestered from the 
commerce of life, that it iseasy toetw 


teive a man of warm imagination, in 
monkish times, might have bemi al- 
lured by such a scene, to become an 
inhabitant of it.” 

in such a scene did Edmund, the 
son of David Morgan, pass his youth ; 
and had he lived in ** monkish times,*^ 
by such a scene would his warm ima- 
mnation have been alUred, and he 
hifnself have become a monk of holy 
Tintern. It was his supreme delight, 
while yet a boy, to wander the live- 
long day amid the wild and oraggy 
steeps, the tangled thickets, the soli- 
tary glens, and the variously wooded 
slopes, of that magnifi^t ampin* 
theatre, laid out by the Maifd of na- 
ture. It was no less his delight to 
linger rouinl the ruins of the venera- 
ble abbey, as the shadows of evening 
descended u^n them, or when the 
pale moon partially illuminated their 
grey w^alls, or streamed in trembling 
radiance through the ivy-wreathed 
windows. At such moments, his ima- 
gination would carry him back to the 
period when it was the abode of living 
piety ; when the vesper hynm pealbd 
olong its echoing cloisters ; and when 
all the pomp and solemnity of a reli^ 
gion which inflamed the mind by the 
seduction of the senses, reigned in sa- 
cred grandeur beneath its roof. Some- 
times he would people the ruin with 

the creations of his heated fancy, sum- 
mon from their graves the shadowy 
forms of holy men who had died 
there in ages past, and half believe he 
saw the visions of his brain ^bodied 
before his eyes. 

In such n place as this, at such an hour, 

If aught of ancesiry may be believed^ 
l>csceinJing angel.*) Imvv conversed vtith 

men, 

And told the sicvets of the 'world unknown* 

At the period now described, Ed- 
mund Mo^an was in his thirteenth 
year. He was no common boy ; and 
his grandfather, who had watched the 
dawnings of his character, moral and 
intellectual, prided himself n})on hia 
cultivation ot‘ both. Enthusiasm was 
its basis. In whatever he engaged, it 
was with the whole energy of his iia- 
tuib. It may be supposed, therefore, 
that he quickly mastered those bran- 
ches of knowledge which were within 
the tompasB of Mr Lloyd to teach, and 
who was also anxious that be Bbould 
nave the advantage of a moufiOOmpte- 
henrite education. But ho# was hii 
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benevolent desire to be accomplished? 
He was too poor to pay for it, and fee 
was too friendless to obtain it from pa- 
tronage. Accident, at length, if such 
events in the life of man may rightly 
be called accidents, shaped his destiny. 
Some trifling circumstance, so unheed- 
ed at the time, that no distinct recol- 
lection of it survived the occurrence, 
brought liim into contact with an ec- 
centric old gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had signalized himself 
on mpre than one occasion by the ap- 
parent caprice with which he bestow- 
ed his bounty. The last act of the kind 
which had been talked of, was his 
stocking a small farm for an industri- 
ous young man, and giving him be- 
sides a hundred pounds to begin with, 
to whom he had never spoken till he 
called upon him to announce his in- 
tention. But he had observed him fre- 
quently, in his walks, labouring early 
and late, in a little garden which was 
attached to his cottage \ and had learn- 
ed, upon enquiry, that he kept an aged 
mother, and a sister, who was a crip- 
pie, out of the workhouse, by his 
scanty earnings. It was Edmund’s 
good fortune to attract the notice of 
Squire Jones, in the way described ; 
and it was not long after that he paid 
a visit to Mr Lloyd, for the express 
purpose of asking a few questions 
about him. The good old man spoke 
with pride and affection of Lis pupU 
and grandson, but with despondency 
of his future prospects. I have rear- 
ed him as iny own,” said he, from 
his cradle, and 1 should close my eyes 
in peace, if I could know, or reason- 
ably hope, so goodly a branch would 
not be to float like a worthless 
weed upon the stream of time.” — “ He 
shall be planted," replied Squire Jones. 

Send for the boy. But never mind, 
just now. You know in what soil he 
will be most likely to thrive. 1 shall 
coll again to-morrow. By that time 
make your choice, and leave the rest 
to me/' The morrow came — the choice 
was made-- and Edmund was to study 
for tlie Church, at Oxford, (the great 
ambition of his youthful mind,) upon 
an ample allowaiice^aecured to him by 
Squire Jones, in such a way as nothing 
bu this own misconduct could forfeit. 

If Edmund was the pride of his 
erandfatlier, he was no less the idol of 
his mother, who would sometimes think 
that Heaven had bestowed such a trea- 
sure upon her, in compensation for 


what it had taken away. Perhaps her 
love for Edmund was somewhat height- 
ened, by the circumstance that sbehad 
lost her first child when it was only 
four years old, and he had become, 
therefore, her only one ; but, in truth, 
his own afi^ctionate disposition, his In- 
genuousness of character, and his in- 
tellectual endowments, were, of tbem- 
selvea sufficient passports to all the 
love of a fond mother's heart. And 
Hester was a fond motb^ though not 
a weak one. She looked fl^ward, with 
dejected feelings, to the now approach- 
ing moment of her first separation from 
her dear boy ; but she was too grateful- 
ly conscious of the benefit he was to 
derive from that separation, to repine 
at it. 

There had always been one sub- 
ject, which, whenever it occupied the 
thoughts of Hester, was most painful 
and distressing to her. It was the 
mystery of Edmund's birth. S/tr could 
not tell him his father was a convict, 
and she had no reason to believe any 
one else had done so. She could not 
even toll him that he lived ; for from 
the moment of his leaving Monmouth 
prison, down to that of which wc are 
now speaking, no tidings of him had 
reached her. Neither he nor old JMor- 
gan had written a single line to any 
relative or friend they had left behind. 
All she ever learned concerning him, 
was, that he had arrived safely at New 
South Wales. Edmund, when a child, 
woii}d often talk of /ii> father, merely 
because the word was constantly upon 
the lips of his playmates, and because 
he saw they had fathers. But as he 
grew older, and began to reflect, a 
thousand little circumstances present- 
ed themselves to his mind, which con- 
vinced him there was some mystery, 
though he knew not what, that hung 
over his infancy. Once, and only once, 
he asked his mother, Who is my fa- 
ther? And wHFiiii; is he?” Put the 
silent agitation of Hester, for she could 
not answer him, sealed his lips upon 
that subject ever afterwards. 

Edmund was in his sixteenth year 
when he went to tlie University, and 
he remained there, wid) the usual vi- 
sits at home during the vacations, till 
be was one-and-twenty. The progress 
be made in his studies, and tlic cha- 
racter he bore for strict propriety of 
conduct, well justified the munificent 
liberality of bis patron. But he was 
denied one gratincation, that of glad- 
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dening his grandfather's pride in him, 
by the display of his scholastic attain- 
ments. The good old man, full of 
years and ripe in virtue, had breathed 
liis last, from the gradual decay of 
nature, rather than from the inroads of 
disease, not long after he had seen the 
wish nearest his heart realised. Ed- 
mund was with him when he died, and 
he followed him to the grave with feel- 
ings which emphatically told him how 
he could h^ye loved and how mourned 
— a father ! ' By the interest of his be- 
nefactor, (who, the more he saw, and 
the more lie knew of Edmund, found 
what had originally borne the stamp 
of a benevolent whim merely, gradu- 
ally assuming the better quality of a 
perniaticnt desire to befriend him,) the 
curacy of Tintcrn was reserved for 
his benefit, when he should be duly 
qualified, by ordination, to assume its 
pastor.*!! funclions. Meanwhile, the 
place of Mr Idoyd was supplied by a 
neighbouring clergyman, to whom the 
fatigues of double duty were svveeten- 
ed by something beyond the allotted 
stipend, out of the purse of Squire 
.Toi.es, 

The Iltv. Edmund Morgan was in 
liis ihrce-aiid- twentieth year, when, 
as the curate of Tin tern, he took pos- 
session of the little parsonage bouse 
in which his youth had been passed, 
and which was endeared to him by 
the recollection of almost every inci- 
dent in his yet spring- tide of life, 
that could shed a charm upon the re- 
trospect. He brought to his sacred 
office a larger stock of theological eru- 
dition, and a mind naturally of a 
higher order, than had belonged to 
his grandfather ; but in the purity of 
his life, ill the holiness of his zeal, 
and in his exemplary discharge of the 
numerous duties that belong to a faith- 
ful minister of the gospel, lie had an 
example ever present to his memory, 
which it was his constant prayer he 
might be able to follow- One only 
circumstance troubled the calm and 
eaceful flow of the serene current of 
is life. A heavy grief — some untold 
sorrow— lay like a canker at his mo- 
ther's heart ; its ravages w^re under- 
mining her health, and contracting, 
with fearful rapidity, the already too 
little space which stretched between 
her and the grave. Her wan features, 
her secret tears, whose traces were 
frequently visible in her swollen eyes 
when she appeared at the breakfast 


table, and those unbidden sighs that 
would burst from her at times, as if 
her heart were full to breaking, cau- 
sed Edmutid many a sleepless night, 
and many a waking hour of melancholy 
thoughts. There had ever been so 
much of unreserved communication 
between himself and his mother, upon 
all things save this one, that he felt 
he had here no right to intrude upon 
the sanctuary of her grief, because he 
concluded she must have sufficient 
reasons for drawing around it so im- 
penetrable a veil. When, however, 
he perceived what inroads it was ma- 
king upon a life so dear to him, he 
could no longer be restrained by these 
delicate considerations. A higher duty 
than even the respect inspired by filial 

obligations — the sacred duty of his 
calling, which enjoined him to breathe 
the word of comtbrt over the wound- 
ed and mourning spirit, made him 
resolve to seek un opportunity of ten- 
derly imploring from hia mother a 
disclosure of the affliction that preyed 
thus fatally upon her peace of mind. 
But ere he found an opportunity, 
events forced themselves a passage to 
liis ear. 

His mother entered his room one 
morning in extreme agitation. You 
have heard," said she, with a falter- 
ing voice, '' of the dreadful business 
that took place last week ; the mur- 
der, for so it is considered, of one of 
the I>uke of Beaufort's game-keep- 
ers, in a scuffle between him and the 
poacher, l^aac Price." 

I have," replied Edmund, and 
the wretclied man will surely be hung, 
if he is taken." 

“ He is taken," answered Mrs 
Morgan, and lodged in Monmouth 
jail." 

It is the law of God and man,” 
said Edmund, “ that whoso sheddeth 
the blood of another, his own blood 
shall be the atonement. This Isaac 
Price, moreover, is spoken of as a cul- 
rit inured to many crimes ; one who 
as walked in the paths of vice all his 
life. But why this excessive agita- 
tion, my dear mother.^ What is it 
that troubles ydu*^ so grievousljr, and 
that has so long troubled you r' 

“ You shall know, Edmund ; for 
it is bettor you should hear it from 
my lips than from those of others, and 
concealment is now no longer possi- 
ble. Isaac Price is your fkther I” 

My father !” exdaimcd Edmund ; 
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and lie spoke not another word. His his heel and entered a copjnce by the 
mother wept bitterly. For several road side, observing, as he went away, 
minutes they sat in silence ; the Remember, if you wish to be free 
thoughts of Mrs Mocgstil travelling from David Morgan, you will not 
through a miserable past, and those deny Isaac Price, whenever he sends 
of her son absorl^d in the conflict of or watdies for you.'* From that time 
present amazement imd feature 9uffei> he iiad continued to persecute her ; 
ing. He had found a father, but the Bometimes with threatening messages, 
first impulse of ^is feelings was to and sometimes by dogging her steps^ 
blush at the discovery. He nad learn- so that she almost dreaded to leave the 
ed the secret of his birth, and the parBonage house. How he contrived 
knowledge of it tinged his ^eek with to live «he could only surmise from 
shame* He waited till his mother be- what she heard about him, every now 
came more calm, and then prepared and then, as Isaac Price, till at length 
to listen to a tale which he knew must the affray between him and one of tlie 
deeply afflict liim. She, with as much Duke of Beaufort's game^ke^rs led 
composure as she could command, re- to the awful catastrophe which oau- 
lated all the circumstances attending sed him to be apprehended os a mur- 
her marriage with David Morgan, and derer. Then, too, it bepm to be 
of the crime for which he was trans- whispered in Tintcrn, that Isaac Price 
ported. But in what she further dis- the poacher, was no other than David 
closed, Edmund atonce discovered the Morgan who had been transported 
cause of that ceaseless sorrow which upwards of twenty years ago, and who 
had BO long harassed her. The term was the father of that exctllent young 
of his sentence having expired, and man, the Kev. Edmund Morgan, 
his father being dead, David obtained Edmund listened to this recital with 
a passage back to England ; and it deep attention ; and, when it was con- 
was in the summer of the year fol- eluded, he exclaimed, after a short 
lowing tliat in which Edmund went pause, Motlier, I will see my father, 
to Oxford, that he reappeared in his 1 can do nothing for him in this world, 
native place. He did not make him- which he must so soon leave : but he 
self known ; and indeed his appear- is not prepared for the next ; and his 
ance was so altered in the seventeen eternal soul must not perish- I will 
years he had been absent, that no one visit him in prison ; talk with him ; 
could have recognised him at first and, if Almighty God bless my pur- 
sight But he prowled about the pose, I may become an instrument, in 
neighbourhood ; ' and one evening, his hands, for bringing him to the 
when Hester was walking out alone, true repentance of a contrite sinner.” 
he suddenly presented himself before There consolation to Hester's 

her. She was alarmed, thinking he heart in these words of her son ; and 
was some man who intended to in- her sorrow was not without gladness, 
suit, or perhaps rob her. He called when she thought of the good work 
her by her name ; his voice awakened which filial piety might nccomplish. 
the recollection of him in her me- The very next day, Edmund went 
mory, and gazing at him for a mo- to Monmouth, and procured an inter- 
ment, she kneiv it was her husband, view with Isaac Price. He did not 
He made a few enquiries about her- disclose himself; but assumed the 
self, her father, and her children ; but character of a friend of Mrs Morgan 
told her he never meant to trouble her merely ; sent by her to know if there 
by claiming her as his wife. I am were any service which she could ivn- 
poor enough," said he, and I sup- dcr him in his present situation. It 
pose you are not over rirh ; but when may be imagined with what feelings 
I want a guinea, 1 shall not }>e ])arti- he bclu Id, lor the first time, him who 
cnlar in looking to you ibr it ; and 1 was his father in the degraded condi- 
expect you will not begrudge to get tion of a felon and a murderer. His 
rid of me upon such easy terms. If appearance was that of a man between 
you have any money in your yiocket fifty and sixty, with a powerful make 
now, it is more than I have in mine, of body, and a countenance which in- 
and a few ahillii^s will be acceptable dicated a rough and daring spirit, ra- 
te me.” Hester ^ve him what she ther than the prevalence of lerocioui 
had; but before she eould utter u passimrs. His eye was dull and heavy^ 
word in reply, he had turned upon and sunk deep into his head $ end on 
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his right cheek there were the traces 
of a severe wound, which, it was sup- 
posed, he had received in his despe- 
rate struggle with the game-keeper. 
The top of his head was entirely bald ; 
and, when his hat was off, the bold 
projection of his forehead gave a vi- 
gorous and determined character to 
the general expression of his face, 
lie scarcely looked at Edmund while 
speaking to him ; but once or twice 
their eyes met, and^it might be fan- 
cy— ‘but bis manner seemed disturbed, 
as if some dimly remembered resem- 
blance of features once familiar to bim 
were suddenly awakened: for Ed- 
mund was exceedingly like his mo- 
ther. To the pretended message, of 
which Edmund represented himself 
as tlie bearer, his answer was, that 

he knew of no service which Mrs 
Morgan, or any body else, could ren- 
der him, unless she could save his 
neck from the hulter; and, if she 
would supply him with money to pay 
tlie lawyers well, perhaps he might 
get off/' Edmund, who felt deeply 
siiocked at this reprobate speech, and 
at the reckless insensibility it evinced 
of the awful situation in which his 
father stood, said, he would under- 
take to promise for Mrs Morgan that, 
whatever iiumey might be required to 
obtain for him the utmost beiicht of 
legal assistance, should be ready. He 
then endeavoured, indirectly, to lead 
him into a coiiverBation upon the na- 
ture of the crime with which he was 
charged, and thectirtain consequences 
of his conviction ; but he maintained 
a sullen silence; and, at last, mani- 
fested no equivocal symptoms of a de- 
termination to put an end to the in- 
terview. Edmund, therefore, took his 
leave. 

It wanted full two months of the 
time when the assizes would com- 
mence ; and, during the wliole of that 
periofi, Edmund sought frequent op- 
portunities (sometimes twice or thrice 
in the course of a week) of visiting 
his father, as the messenger of Mrs 
Morgan ; but at none of these visits 
did David give him to understand he 
was indebted for this solicitude, on her 
part, to that which was the real cause. 
Edmund, at length, beheld the ripen- 
ing harvest which was to reward his 
liallowcd labours. Inspired wdUi a 
holy ardour, beyond what ev^ his sa- 
cred zeal in the cause of heaven could 
excite in ordinary circumstances ; and 


his fervent piety exalted by the con- 
sciousness that it was a father's salva- 
tion be was seeking ; every impulse (ff 
hifi heart and mind, every energy 
which religion eould animate, was em- 
ployed to regenerate the sinful na- 
ture, and touch the hardened bosom» 
of the criminal. Much, he consider- 
ed, was accomplished, when he had 
brought liim into such a state of feel- 
ing, that he would listen patiently and 
attentively to his mild yet earnest ex- 
hortations, though they elicited no 
corresponding demonstrations of re- 
pentant sorrow. But most was he re- 
joiced, and most assured did he then 
feel of ultimate success, when, as he 
was one evening about to depart, 
after, having enforced, with more than 
his usual eloquence, the great doc- 
trine of a sincere repentance and a 
true reconciliatiou unto God, through 
the tlledeemer, his father took him 
by the hand, and in a voice of sup- 
plication almost, rather than of en- 
quiry, said, “ When shall I see you 
again, sir?" He had never before 
asked a similar queBtioii : be had never 
before manifested the slightest desire 
for his return ; and his doing so now, 
was a grateful evidence to Edmund 
that his awakened lieart began to 
hunger for the words of eternal life, 
— for the consolation of believing, 
with a devout and lively faith, that 

if we confess our sins, God is faith- 
ful and righteous to forgive us our 
sins, and to make us clean from all 
wickedness/* Nor was this a delusive 
promise. The seed of righteousness 
had been sown; the tree had taken 
root ; and the diligent labourer in the 
vineyard saw its green branches shoot 
forth, bearing goodly and pleasant 
fruit. 

The day of trial came, and David 
was arraigned as a criminal before 
man ; but stood before his judges as 
one who, having made his peace with 
God, was prepared to atone for the life 
he had taken, by the just forfeiture of 
his own. He was convicted, and sen- 
tence of death passed upon him. He 
heard it with an air of composure and 
resignation, which even they wlioknew 
not the conversion that had been 
wrought within him, still recognised 
as the workings of a contrite heart, and 
not as the insensibility of an obdurate 
and callous one. lie returned to his 
cell, and greeted Edmund, whom he 
found waiting for him, with a serene 
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smile, that seemed to say, Thelast mor- 
tal pang will soon be past, and you 
have taught my soul how to pray for 
mercy, and hope for happiness here- 
after. The short interval that re- 
mained to him before he ascended the 
scaffold was so employed, and his de- 
meanour such, that Edmund’s heart 
yearned to receive a blessing from lips 
which were now washed pure from 
guilt. He could not endure the 
thought that his father should quit the 
world in ignorance that the son, whom 
he knew not, had been a shining light 
to shew him the path of salvation. 
And yet he feared lest the disclosure 
might discompose his thoughts, and 
bring them back again to earth. He 
was thus unresolved, and the fatal 
morning approached. Edmund pass- 
ed the whole of the preceding night 
with his father, in those solemn exer- 
cises of devotion which arc the fitting 
preparations of an immortal soul for 
iicaven. The dim light of a lamp 
fell upon his features as he bent over 
a Bible which lay open before him, and 
from which he was reading such pass- 
ages as were most appropriate to the 
situation of his father. 

David fixed his eyes upon him with 
sudden emotion, and exclaimed, It 
is very striking !” Edmund looked up. 

I was thinking at that moment,’' he 
continued, “ of one whom it would 
have delighted me to see ere I die, 
though I have never mentioned her 
to you, sir, as my wife. But you are 
her friend, and 1 hope you liavc found 
cause to speak of me to her in such a 
way that I may feel assured of her for- 
giveness for all the misery I have oc- 
casioned her.” 

My mother,” exclaimed Edmund, 
with an emphatic solemnity of voice, 

is on her knees this night, to pray 
for you, and to join her intercessions 
with those of your son.” 


David’s breathing was quick, and 
his whole frame violently agitated; 
but he could not utter a word. 

Father !” cried Edmund, and 
knelt before him. 

David took his son’s hands anu 
pressed them convulsively to his bo- 
som, hut still he could not speak, 
though he wept as a child. In a few 
minutes the struggle was over, and he 
was able calmly to learn how myste- 
riously the will of God had brought 
about his conversion by the holiness 
of his own issue. 

The morning dawned, and only a 
few liours now remained before he 
would have to suffer the brief agony 
of a death which no longer appalled 
him by its terrors. lie earnestly en- 
treated Edmund to accompany him to 
the scafibld, that he might see with 
how much Christian fortitude he could 
meet his doom. It Was a dreadful 
task, but he shrunk not from it. He 
walked by his father’s side. As they 

passed llirough one of the yards lead- 
ing to the place of execution, David 
stopped and spoke to his son. ‘‘It was 
on this very spot,” said he, that I first 
looked upon you, then an itffant in the 
arms of your mother ; and she held 
you to me, and bade me kiss you; and 
1 did so. It was my first kiss. Ile- 
ccive here, iny son, my last ; and, if I 
am worthy to beg a bfessiiig from hea- 
ven upon you, may your life be spared 
till a child of your own bhall smooth 
your path to the grave, as you have 
smootlicd mine !” So saying, he bent 
forward, pressed his lips gently on the 
forehead of Edmund, then walked on 
with a firm step, and, in a few mo- 
ments, David Morgan bad satisfied 
alike the laws of God and man, by 

rcndcru^ life for life. 

M. 
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You sometimes toke notice of new 
books ; perhaps it may enter into your 
plan to receive some account of the 
work of an author, who ventured to 
enter upon the fallacious engagement^ 
** Come, I will write a duodecimo/' 
and, what is more, has performed his 
task within the limits he had prescri- 
bed himself. Yet the work on which 
he was employed occupies the whole 
space betwixt the cradle and the grave, 
and even passes that last stern limit of 
earthly hopes and fears, since this little 
book contains “ Thoughts concern- 
ing a Man's Condition and Duties in 
this Life, and his Hopes in the World 
to Come." Neither is the author of 
this treatise to be considered as an 
ordinary retainer of the press, since it 
is written by no less a person than 
Alexander Lord Pitsligo, a baron of 
the ancient kingdom of Scotland, and 
entitled, therefore, to be numbered 
with Walpole's Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, altnough the Lord of Straw- 
birry-hill might have objected to his 
brother peer on two accounts; first, 
that lie was a Jacobite, and secondly, 
that be wns a sincere Christian, both 
great weaknesses in the judgment of 
the son of Horace Waliiole, and the 
admirer of Voltaire. Accordingly, 
Lord Pitsligo is noticed as an elderly 
man who went into the rebellion of 
1745, and wrote Essays, Moral and 
Pbilosopliical, on several subjects, viz. 

A View of the Human Faculties, a 
Short Account of the World, Two Dis- 
courses, and An Essay on Self-Love.” 
These were written about 173S, and 
published in May 17G3. 

To this short notice of a remarkable 
and most excellent character, we are 
now enabled to append an aeeount of 
Lord Pitsligo, drawn from authentic 
documents, and highly calculated, in 
my opinion, to interest not only those 
who love to look upon the noble spec- 
tacle of a brave and lofty-minded man 
contending with the storms of adver- 
sity, but the feelings of that lighter 
minded class of readers who enjoy 
the interest annexed to hair-breadth 
escapes, and the detail of singuhdR suf- 
ferings, whether the sufferers be heroes 
or rogues, an honest man suffering for 
opinions which to him were sacred, or 


a rogue engaged in diflScultics in his 
flight from Justice. 

In this last point of view, every one 
peruses with an interest, which is, in 
a moral point of view, somewhat liable 
to censure, the adventures of a Laza- 
relle dc Tormez, or the numerous ac- 
cumulations of what are called after 

the Spanish Picaresque romances, and 
the best of us are interested in the ad- 
ventures of modern adventurers, of 
modern pick-pockets, swindlers, and 
thieves, such as Vidoeque, who lately 
rose by due gradations to be a general 
officer of police from an escaped galley 
slave, or an estate similar to that of 
the boy-hcro of our modem Athens, 
Haggart, whose adventures ore unfor- 
tunately so much a subject of admi- 
ration among those of the youths of 
his class, that they, in many instances, 
have been carried into imitation of his 
crimes. 

In fact, nothing conveys such a deep 
interest as narrow escapes, effected by 
the prudence and presence of mind of 
the person pursued. Our pleasure in 
tracing their enterprize, (if our feel- 
ings when seated in an easy chair could 
be com pared to those which prompt our 
exertions, when in active exertion,) 
might be compared to the almost una- 
tjimous excitation produced by a fox- 
hunt, or otter chase, — even by cour- 
sing with greyhounds, or pursuing 
with harriers the timid and inoffen- 
sive Iiarc‘, sports so niiturul to the hu- 
man mind, that labour suspends its 
task to witness them, and ago and de- 
crepitude creep from their hovels to 
catch a glimpse of the chase, and 
add a feeble halloo to the engross- 
ing animation which it affords. No 
sportsman wishes to see the object 
of pursuit worried in its seat, or mob- 
bed and overcome by its more power- 
ful foes'; the chase is what wc think 
of, with its singular chances and pre- 
carious hazards of danger and escape. 
Wc may demand of more rigid cen- 
surers, in the words of Uncle Toby, 
whether, when our pulse beats higher, 
and our spirits become more animated, 
at the cry of the hounds, and halloo of 
the chase— whether, I say, when we 
ride or run at the summons so univer- 
sally felt, or when, not doing so, we re- 
gret that we can ride or run no longer, 
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is it we ourselves, or nature, .which 
has planted the alarm in our bosoms ? 

But if such an intmst prei^ls ki 
witnessing the vkiissitudes in the 
^ase of a hunted Bnlmal^if we read 
with such similar feelings of the arts 
and efibrtB of a (criminal to^scape from 
justice, how much sleeper must the 
interest be, when the object is a man 
of eminent rank,ainiab1c manners, and 
uncontested worth and benevolence, 
endeavouring to elude the penal con- 
sequences of a political error which 
in his views, however mistaken, was 
identified with high principle and vir- 
tuous feeling ! A most singular scene 
of this nature is presented to us in the 
biography of Lord Pitsligo, given as an 
introduction to this little volume. 

Of the biographer himself wc know 
nothing, but from what guess we can 
form, we are disposed to consider him 
as a Scottish gentleman of the old 
school, w'ho, loyal in principle and 
feeling to the present sovereign, might, 
in the days of Lord Pitsligo, have fall- 
en into the great mistake of liking a 
white cockade better than a black one ; 
we suppose him to be a mernlK?r of the 
ancient, but poor and suft'ering Epis- 
copal Church, and one who certainly, 
time, place, and society fitting, would 
prefer a Scottish pint of claret to the 
same English measure of port. In 
a word, Mr North, I conceive him 

to be a stanch old Tory of the true- 
blue complexion, with good blood in 
his veins, good brains in his head, and 
a good heart in bis bosom. If I am 
right in my guefp, and there arc secret 
signs, like those of masonry, by which 
auch individuals can he recognised, 
you will, I think, be disposed to par- 
don along commentary on a short text 
ao introduced to us. 

The life of Lord Pitsligo will pro- 
bably be tlie charm which will best 
recommend his reflections to the pub- 
Bg. For the opinions which we form 
in our minds of ease and s'lfety, are en- 
titled tofar less consideration than when 
we evince patience under adversity, 
liberal feelings under oppression, and 
the blessed disposition to do to 
those who persecute us, and to answer 
reviling with kind and liberal con- 
struction of the motNes which prompt 
the calumny. Tliis is the conduct of 
a philosopher and of a Christian ; and 
your readers shall judge by a shoit 
sketch, whedter the noble person of 
whom we are breatmg might not claim 
ihe inestimable praise attached to these 
characters. 


Alexander Lord Pitsligo was the 
fourth who bore that title, descended 
from a second son of the no less an- 
cient than respectable house of Forbes, 
•^a race of whom it may be said with 
truth, that the men were brave, and 
the women virtuous. His estate lay in 
the district of Aberdeenshire, of which 
the ready and acute •Intellects^ of the 
inhabitants atone for the sterile and 
unproductive quality of the soil. Lord 
Pitsligo was born in IGTH, and suc- 
ceeded to the title and estate of his 
father in 1691. He was for some time 
resident in France, where hts attracted 
the notice, and obtained the friendship 
of the celebrated Fenelon, the rather 
that he coincided with that virtuous 
and benevolent prelate, in certain 
warm and enthusiastic religious doc- 
trines, approaching to that Quietism, 
as it was called, encouraged by the 
enthusiastic conceptions of Madame 
Guion* He formed his taste and lia- 
bits of society upon the best m^xlels 
which Paris then afforded. Witli a 
feehrig which might he pardoned in a 
Scottish nobleman, he commenced at 
th e sam e peri od«n ui^happy a tta ch i n e n t 
to tlie exiled but iMitivc Princes of the 

House of Stuart, wliich was the cause 
of all his future misfortunes. This 
choice, although adopted trom con- 
viction, was tlie more to be regretted, 
as the greater part bf the families of 
the House of Forbes composed what 
was called a Whig Clan, under the 
chief of their name, and were stanch 
to the cause of the Uevolution and the 
Protestant succession. His religious 
principles, as a Protestant of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Churcli, I^ord Pitsligo 
retained unaltered, notwithstanding 
3]is intimacy With Femdon, and his 

attachment to the smnewhat mystical 
divinity pi that excellent prelate. 

When i^ord Pitsligo returned from 
France, he took his seat in Parliament 
in 1700. Here it is no discredit either 
to his head or heart to say, that, 
obliged to become a member of one of 
the contending factions of the time, he 
adopted that w|^h hod for its object 
the indepcndeOiiteof Scotland, and re- 
storation of the ancient race of mo- 
naiehs. The advantages which were 
in future to arise from the great 
measure of a national union were 
BO hidden by the mists Df"‘prq|udice, 
that it cannot be wondered at that 
Lord Pitsligo, like many a bigh-spi- 
Hted man, saw nothing but disgrace 
in a measure forced on by such cor- 
rupt means, and calling m its com- 
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iDeneemeut for luch morticing na* 
tioHoi sa^Mces. The English nation, 
indeed, with a narrow yet not unna- 
tural view of their own interest, took 
such pains to encumber and restrict 
the Scottish commercial privileges, 
that it was not till the best part of a 
century after the event, that the ines- 
timable fruits of the treaty began to 
be felt and known. This distant pe- 
riod, Lord Pitsligo could not foresee. 
He beheld his countrymen, like the 
Israelites of yore, led forth into the de- 
sert, but his merely human eye could 
not foresee that, after the extinction of 
a whole race— >after along< r pilgrimage 
than that of the followers of Moses — 
the Scottish people should at length 
arrive at that promised land, of which 
the favourers of the Union held forth 
SO gay a prospect. 

Looking upon the Act of Settlement 
of the Crown and the Act of Abjura- 
tion as unlawful, L.ord Pitsligo retired 
to his house in the country, ami threw 
up attendance on Parliament. Upon 
the death of Queen Anne, he joined 
himself in arms with a general insur- 
rection of the Highlanders and .Taco- 
bites, licMded by his friend and n.'lation 
the Earl of Mar. 

Mar, a versatile statesman and an 
able intiigucr, had consulted his am- 
bition r;ither than his talents, wlien 
he ahbumed the coinmand of such an 
enterprise. He sunk beneath the far 
superior genius of the Duke of Argyle, 
and after the indecisive battle of She- 
ri tf- moor, the confederacy which he 
had formed, hut was unable to direct, 
dissolved like a snow- bull, and the 
nobles conrerned in it were fain to 
fly abroad. This exile was Lord Pit- 
si igo's fate for five or six y< ars. Part 
of the time he spent at the (^ourt, if 
it can be called so, of the old Chevalier 
de Saint George, where existed all the 
petty feuds, chicanery, and crooked in- 
trigues which subsist in a real scene 
of the Bainc character, although the 
objects of the ambition which prompt- 
ed such arts had no existence. Men 
seemed to play at he^U^ courtiers in 
that illusory court, aS'lnlildren play at 
being soldiers. 

A reflecting msn like Lord Pitsligo 
was soon disgusted with this scene. 
In 1720, he returned to Scotland, 
lie hod not been attainted, (as is as- 
serted by mistake in park's edition of 
Walpole's Royal and Noble Authora, 
vol. V. p. 158, where tltcre seems to 
be seme confusion betwixt the in- 
surrection of 1715 and that of 17^;^} 


and it is to be suppoBed, had obtained 
some assuMDce that bis past eouduof 
would not be chaUenged. 

After hia return to Scotland, Lord 
Pitsligo resided chiefly at the caatle of 
that name in the district of Aberdeen- 
shire, called Buchan, where be conti- 
nued to live, struggling with the dif- 
ficulties of a small ifbrtune and embar- 
rassed estate, but distinguished for 
hospitality and kindness towards his 
neighbours, who held him in the high- 
est respect, by charity and benevolence 
to the poor, and by good-will to all 
ranks ; so that he was without dispute 
one of the most popular persons, in a 
district inhabited by men of singular- 
ly quick apprehension, where popu- 
larity is not gained by the mere show 
of merit. 

It appears also, that Lord Pitsligo 
maintained, from his remote residence 
friendly in tei course and exchange of 
sentiments with persons who like him- 
self were somewhat impressed with 
the doctrines of Quietism—a species 
of transcendental devotion. His neigh- 
bour, Mr (humming of Pittiillie, enter- 
tuned opinions similar to T.ord Pit- 
sligo ; and they wtri> also adopted by 
Dr lleylin, called the Mystical Doctor, 
the friend of Bishop Butler. This 
learned divine u ndertook, what in those 
days was no small labour, being a 
journey to Edinburgh to meet Lord 
Pitsligo. But when he arrived at the 
Scottish metropolis, and found that he 
had yet two hundred miles to travel, 
au fin fond d* Kt'o^sae, as Froissart says, 
he shrunk from the undertaking, and 
left Buchan unvisited. 

It was during this period of his life, 
that Dord Pitsligo, as mentioned in 
AVood's Peerage, was twice married, 
first to liebecca, daughter of .John 
Norton, merchant in London, second, 
to Elizabeth Allan, an English lady. 
The Memoir under review throws no 
light on these alliances. 

Ijprd Pitsligo was past the age of 
active exertion, being sixty-seven years 
okl, and affected with an asthmatic 
complaint, when, in the autumn 1745, 
the young Chevalier landed in S^foi- 
dart, on his romantic enterprise. The 
north of Scotland, Aberdeenshire in 
particular, abounded with high-spirit- 
ed cavaliers, bred up in Jacobite prin- 
ciples, and a leader was^fill they looked 
for. In this crisis, as we leam from 
Horoe^ Lord Pitsligo's determination 
was looked for by aU who adhered tp 
the Jacobite cause, aa equally esteem- 
ed and beloved by his neighbours. 
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So when he who was so wise and 
prudent declared his purpose of join- 
ing Charles, most of the gentlemen in 
that part of the country, who favour- 
ed tlie Pretender's cause, put them- 
selves under his command, thinking 
they coidd not follow a better or safer 
guide than Lord Pitsligo.”* 

Lord Pitsligo has left his own tes- 
timony, that he took a step of thisi m- 
portant nature, upon the most mature 
consideration, unblended either by am- 
bition or enthusiasm, and with eyes 
open to the perils in which it might 
have involved him. Our author quotes 
from a letter written some years after- 
wards, where he says, 

I was grown a little old, and the fear 
of ridicule stuck to roe pretty much. I 
hHve mentioned the weightier considera- 
tions of a family, which would make the 
censure still the greater, and set the more 
tongues agoing. But we are pushed on, 
I know not how,~-.I thought, — 1 weighed, 
^.and I weighed again. If there was any 
enthusiasm In it, it was of the coldest kind; 
and there 'iff as as little remorse rehen theaf^ 
fair miscarried^ as there was eagerness at 
the beginning.** 

In the same letter, lie says, 

“ When I heard of the attainder, I was 
not in the least surprised at it ; only I 
knew not why those should be called iroi- 
tors^ who had betrayed no trusts, nor dis- 
covered any secrets. ISut it is the way of 
men in power, to give names, in order to 
justify their severity ; and I was heartily 
sorry to hear that such a number of per- 
sons had so deeply felt the effects of it. 
For my share, I can never be cnougli ihunU- 
ful to Provitlencc for the sufety and quiet 
I had, when others knew not wliere to lay 

their heads. The remarkable instances of 
friendship gave a greater relish to the 
safety.*’ 

To those friends who recalled the 
misfortunes of 1715, ho replied gaily. 

Did you ever know me aosent at the 
second day of a wedding ?" meaning, 
I suppose, that having once contract- 
ed an engagement, he did not feel en- 
titled to quit it while the contest sub- 
sisted. 

We will presently sec how precarious 
was state for which this excellent 
mail' had the patience and courage to 
be thankM- 

Being invited by the gentlemen of 
the district to put, himself at their 
head, ftnd having im^ounted his own 
desires, he had rtiiSt a farewell visit 
|o a ncighbonr’a house, where a little 
hoy, a child of the family, brought 
out a stool to assist the old nobleman 
in remounting his horse. My little 


fellow," said Lord Pitsligo, ** this is 
the severest rebuke I have yet recei- 
ved, for presuming to go on such an 
expedition." 

The die was, however, cast, and Lord 
Pitsligo went to meet his friends at 
the rendezvous they had appointed in 
Aberdeen* They formed a body^of 
welUanned cavalry, gentlemen and 
their servants, to the number of a 
hundred men. When they were 
drawn up in readiness to commence 
their expedition, the venerable noble- 
man their leader moved to their front, 
lifted hishat, and lookingup to heaven, 
pronounced, with a solemn voice, the 
awful appeal, " 0 Lord, thou know- 
est that our cause is just !’* then add- 
ed the signal for departure, “ March, 
gentlemen." 

Lord Pitsligo, with his followers, 
found Charles at Edinburgh, on 8th 
October, 174*5, a few days after the 
Highlanders* victory at Preston. Their 
arrival was hailed with enthusiasm, 
not only on accountof the timely rein- 
forcement, butmore especially from the 
higli churacterof their leader. Hamil- 
ton of Bangour, in an animated and do- 
mient eulogium upon Pitsligo, states 
tluit nothing could have fallen out 
more fortunately for the Prince, than 
his joining them did ; for it seemod as 
if lldigion, Virtiio, and Justice were 
entering his camp, under the appear- 
ance of this venerable old man ; and 
what would have given sanction to a 
cause of the most dubious right, could 
not fail to render sacred the very best. 

His campaign is thus described in 
this sketch of his life: 

“ The reception whidi Lord Pitsligo 
met with from tlie Prince, correspond ed with 
such an important acquisition of slrcn^rth 
to his cause. He was nppuinieil a nunnber 
of his council, and was always treated by 
him with peculiar kindness and regard. 
Writing to a friend he says, ‘ I got to 
Edinburgh in very tolerable health, but it 
soon broke, and 1 had occasion to discover 
the Prince’s humanity, 1 ought to say ten- 
derness ; this is giving myself no great airs, 
for he shewed the same dispositions to 
every body.’ Lord Pitsligo continued with 
the expedition during its inarch into Eng- 
land, its retreat from that country, and till 
the final overthrow of all their hopes at 
Gulloden. He was but ill qualified to bear 
the fatigues and privations of such a cani- 
paign, continued, as it was, through the 
winter; and it is said, that theXlliiicc, more 
than once, insisted upon him taking the use 
of his carriage, while he, with the ardour 
of youthful heroism, marched on foot at 
the head of his faithful Highlanders^ sha- 
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ring with thorn their hardships and dan- 
gers.” 

When all was lost at Culloden, 
J^ord Pitsligo was reduced to the con- 
dition of an outlaw and fugitive. The 
old roan did not fail to find among the 
common people of Scotland the same 
intrepid presence of mind and resolute 
fidelity which formed the protection of 
many other leaders of the insurgents. 
The country being exhausted by the 
exactions of both armies, the half- 
starved inhabitants did not hesitate to 
share their coarse and scanty meal 
with an unknown fugitive. I.ord Piu 
Sligo’s food was often reduced to water 
brose (oatmeal scalded with boiling 
water) ; and when he observed that 
the addition of a little salt would be 
an improvement, lie was answered. 

Ay, man, but muen tmichy L e. 

too expensive a luxury. 

Wlien he ventured to approach the 
lands that were once his own, he ex- 
perienced a little more convenience ; 
yet his own tenants dared notice him 
no otherwise than by making him eat 
with the master of the house, and ser- 
ving up the best provisions which they 
could offer withoutaffectation, or draw- 
ing down remarks. 

At this time, ITIO, the refuge of this 

old and infirm man was a cave or place 
of conccalmi nt, constructed under the 
arch of a bridge, at a remote spot in 
the moors of Pitsligo, called Pitmaud. 
Sometimes he was driven from tlience 
into the neighbouring bogs, in wbicli 
Cvise, like the Covenanters of old, lie 
was annoyed by the lapwings, who, fol- 
lowing tlieir instinct, fluttered around 
any wanderer who intruded on their 
solitude, without considering whether 
he was Whig or Tory,* 

As his castle was not yet occupied by 
government, Lord Pitsligo took op- 
portunity to see it in secret when 
occasion would. Ilis wife, who still 
found refuge there, usctl afterwards 
to tell how her maid and she provided 
for the honoured fugitive the dress of 
a common mendicant. He sat by them 
while they made the bags, which were 
a special part of a fl(aber1unzie man’s 
equipment in those days ; and his lady 


long related with wonder bow cheerful 
he was while superintending a work 
whicli betokened the ruin of his for- 
tune and his state of personal danger. 
This disguise, though it did not de- 
ceive his friends and tenants, saved 
them from the danger of receiving him 
in lus own person, and served as a 
protection against soldiers and officers 
of justice, who were desirous to seize 
him for sake of the price set upon his 
head. On one occasion ho was over- 
taken by his asthma, just as a patrol 
of soldiers were coming up behind him. 
Having no other expedient, he fiat 
down by the road-side, and anxiously 
waiting their approach, begged alms 
of tlic party, and actually received them 
from a good-natured fellow, who con- 
doled with him at the same time on 
the severity of his asthma. 

On another occasion, surprised in a 
cobbler’s house. Lord Pitsligo was for a 
moment compelled to assume the dress 
and tools of St C'rispin. Upon a third, 
rumours having reached those in power 
.that the proscribed Lord Pitsligo used 
occasionally to conceal himself in a 
cave on the sea- shore, near a i’arm called 
Ironhill, on the rocky coa-^t of Buchan, 
the soldiers sent to search for the cave 
went to make enquiries at the farm- 
house, ami to o\)tain a guide to the 
place of concealment. Tim goodw’ifo 
told tluni bhe liad no person to send 
with them, “ unless that iravtlling 
man Tvould take the trouble.” A beg- 
gar, wIjo was the traveller, rose up 
and offered to shew the road. The 
soldiers went with him. He conducted 
them to the cave; where they found no 
Lord Pitsligo. He was not lar distant, 
however, being the very mendicant 
who shewed them the place. 

One of his most trying situations 

was at Ills meeting with a fool called 
Sandy Annand, a well-known character 
in the county. 

^ The kindly feclinga of the peasantry 
of Scotland to persons of weak intellect 
are well known, and are strongly marked 
by the name of the innocent, which given 
to them. They are generally harmless 
creatures, contented witli tbo enjoyment of 
the sun and air as their highest luxuries, 


• Leyden, in his Scenes of Infancy, notices the attendance of the lapwing on the 

fugitive Covenanters 

thoutth the pitying sun Withdraws his light. . 

The lapwing s clamorous whoop attends th^ aigltt'l 
PuTBuea Uioir steps where’er Uic wanderers go. 

Till the shrill scream betray them to the foe. 

I oor bird, where’er the roaming swain intrudes 
On Uiy bleak licaihs and desert solitudetj 
He curses still ihy scream, and clamorous tongue. 

And crushes with his foot thy moulting young. 

Lkydjcn’ 8 RawAiNS, p 111. 
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and privileged to the hospitality of every 
hou^e, so far as their humble wants re- 
sqnire. There is oticn, too, a mixture of 
ahrewdncBS with their folly, and they are 
always singvilarly attached to those who 
arc kind to them I-iord Pitsligo, disgui- 

sed as usual, had gone into a house where 
tlie fool happened to be at the time, lie 
inimcdiately recognised liim, and did not 
rcstraiu his feelings, as others did in the 
same situation, but was busily employed 
in sh.-winghis respect for liis liordship, in 
his own peculiar and grotesque manner, ex- 
prci-sirg his great grief at, seeing him in 
such a fallen state, when a party entered 
the house to search for him. They asked 
the fool who M'as the person that he vrns 
thus hiiucnting. M'hat a moment of in- 
tense anxiety both to Lord Pitsligo and 
the inmates of the house ! It was impos- 
sible to expect any other answer from the 
poor weak creature, but one which would 
betray tlie unfortunate nobleman. Sandy, 
however, with that shrewdness which men 
of his intelkxts often exhibit on the most 
trying occasions, said, * llekeiithim nince 
a miichle foitpCT ; but his sheep a" deed in 
tlie •10-'* It was looked upon as a Kpccial 
interposition of I’rovidenco, which put such 
tin answer into the moulli of the fool.’* 
Lord Pitsligo was attainted of High 
treason, and in 17 IH, his estute was 
seisfied upon hy the crown, 'I'o aug- 

meiit his misfortune by a gleam of 
hope, there occurred an exception to 
the attainder, becanse he was therein 
named Lord Pitsligo, whereas his 
title properly w’as Lord Forbes of 
Pitsligo. The Court of Session sus- 
tained this objection, but their judg- 
ment in l)is favour \vas reversed by the 
House of Lords. In ibis desolate 
situation, proscribed, penniless, de- 
prived of rank, name, and almost the 
means of existence, except from the 
charity of the poorest of the peasant- 
ry, his life at the mercy of every infor- 
mer, Lord Pitsligo had yet the calm- 
ness to think and write of his misfor- 
tunes with a resignation and patience 
equally superior to the feebleness of 
mind which sinks beneath human cala- 
mity, and the afFccted stoicism which 
pretends to rise above human feeling. 
The^ait’e dignity df the following pas- 
sage rises ^*|£bove all Greek above all 
lioman prafid^;,;'* it is the philosophy 
which can be taught by the Christian 
religion alone. 

^ Opr philosophy is never readier to give 
us the slip, than when we think wc have 
th'j fastest hold of her. I was pretty well 
forttfic 1 against the worst consequences of 
the attainder ; and the horrors of a scaffold 
w'crc very seldom in my view. When there 
was a prospect of being saved by a misno- 


mer, I found myself still better pleased on 
several accounts; and when the decree was 
pronounced by the Court of Session, 1 
began to fancy I was going aboii,t openly, 
visiting my neighbours, and ree^ivlog their 
visits at my own house.* He then men- 
tions Ins feelings, on the disappointment 
of his prospects, by the judgment of the 
house of liords ; *■ 31y error, in this turn 
of fortune (us wc call it) was the not taking 
the disappointment immediately from 
Heaven, instead of looking at second 
causes. For men arc but the instruments 
which Providence makes use of for our cor- 
rection, that is, for our amendment ; and 
sometimes men answer that design pretty 
well towards one another, ^ough instru- 
ments have little merit to plead in their 
behalf. 1 did not look on the peers with 
any ill-will or hatred, I protest ; but, I 
confess, with a good deal of contempt, 
(which is fur finni a Fliristian sfiirit) ; 
though 1 gave them no ill names, I was 
content how many they got from others. 

^ Tliis disposition did by no means 
raise me in my own opinion. 1 was ratiier 
ashamed to have made so bad an improve- 
ment of vhat Providence intended or per- 
mitted (’tis difficult to know which of the 
two words Is fittest) for making me wiser 
and better. Indeed the cro.‘«s event gave me 
occasion to look back upon my long and 
ill-spent It was thus, that the humi- 

lity and tender conscience of this excellent 
man characteristd a life, which by all was 
considered as a model of piety and good- 
ness. ‘ 1 could not but own, 1 had ate, 
mul drunk, and laughed enough, every 

thing beyond the rules of tetnperance ; so 
1 could not complain, but had reason to be 
ibanktul, to find myself put under restraint 
for tile future.’ These errors were at least 
not suliiary viees, the gratiiications of self- 
ish passion ; they were the failings of a 
cheerful und social disposition, attaching 
him to his friends, and mukiog him happy 
in their company ; yet he declares himself 
not merely resigned, but thankful even, for 
the necessity which obliged him for the fu- 
ture jbo restrain all bis desires and pleasures 
within the most rigid bounds of modetaiion,” 

After the confiscation of his estate, 
the condition of Lord Pitsligo became 
more tolerable, the severity of the 
search after him being in some mea- 
sure relaxed. His only son, the Master 
of Pitsligo, had married the daughter 
of James Ogilvy, of Auchiriea, and the 
house of A uchiries received the pro- 
scribed nobleman occasionally under 
the name of Mr Brown ^ The search^ 
however, was frequently renewed, 
and on the last occasioi^ his escape 
was so singular as> jbb Uie words of the 
Memoir, 

“ Aladc a deep impression at the time, 
and which was long narrated by some of 
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the BCtora in it, with those feelings of awe 
which the notion of an approach even to 
the supernatural never fails to produce. 

“ In March 1758, and of course long 
after all apprehension of a searcli had oea* 
sed, information having been given to the 
then commanding officer at Fraserburgh, 
that Lord Pitsligo was at that nioinent in 
the house of Auchiries, it was acted upon 
with so much promiifness and secrecy, 
that the search mu«.t have proved success- 
ful, but for a very singular occurrence. 
Mrs Sophia Donaldson, a lady who lived 
much with the family., repeatedly dreamt 
on that pariieular night, that the house 
was surrounded by soldiers. Her mind be- 
came so liauntiCd with the idea, that she 
got ottt of bed, and was walking through 
the robm in hopes of giving a different 
curteiji lo her thoughts before .she lay down 
again ; when day beginning to dawn, she 
accidentally looked out at the window as 
she passed it in traversing the room, and 
was astonished at actually observing the 
figures of soldiers among some tree.s near 
the house. So minplctely had all idea4>f 
a search been by that time laid asleep, 
that she suppo.<u;d they had come to steal 
poultry ; Jacobite poultry-yards affording 
u safe object of pillage for the English sol- 
dicrs> in those days. Under this impression 
JMrs ISophia was proceeding to rouse the 
servants, wlicn her sister, having awaked, 
and enquiring what was the matter, anti 
being told of soldiers near the house, ex- 
claimed, in great alarm, that she feared 
they wanted something more than hen.s. 
She begged IMrs JSophia to look out at a 
window on the other side of the house, 
when not only soldiers were seen in that 
direction, but also an officer giving instruc- 
tions by signals, and frtM|uetJtly ]mttiiig his 
fingcr.s on his lips, as if enjoining silence. 
Tliere was now no lime to be lost in rou- 
sing the family, and all tluj h.i.sle that 
could be made was scarcely sufficient to 
hurry the venerable man from his bed into 
a Hiniill recess behind the wainscot of an 
adjoining room, which was concealed by a 
bed, in wliich a lady, Mias Gotim of 
Tuwic, who was there on a visit, lay, be- 
fore the soldiers obtained admission. A 
most minute Sfurch took place. The room 
in wliich Lord Pitsligo was concealed did 
not escape : Miss Gordon's bed was care- 
fully examined, and she was obliged to 
suffer the i ude scrutiny of one of the party, 
by feeling her cliin, to ascertain that it w’as 
not a man in a lady’s night-dress. Before 
the soldiers had finished their examination 
in this room, the confinement and anxiety 
increased Lord Pitsligo’s asthma so much, 
and his breatliing became so loud, that it 
cost Aliss Gordon, lying in bed, niucli and 
violent coughing, ^ich she counterfeited, 
in order to prevent "the high breathings be* 
hind the wainscot from being heard. It 
may easily be conceived, what agony she 
would sulfur, lest, by overdoing her part, 
she should increase suspicion, and in fact 
lead to a discovery. The ruse was fortu- 
natdy successfuL On the search tlirough 


the house being given over, Lord Pitsligo 
was hastily taken from his confined situa- 
tion, and again replaced in bed ; and mm 
soon as he was able to speak, his accustom- 
ed kindness of heart made him say to his 
servant, ^ .Tames, go and see that these 
poor fellows get some breakfast, and a 
drink of warm ale, for this is a cold morn- 
ing; thfy are only doing their duty, and 
cannot bear me any ill-will.* When the 
family were felicitating each other on his 
escape, he pleasantly observed, ' A poor 
prize had they obtained it — an old dying 
man !* ** 

The biographer naturally turns his 
attention to the surprising coincidence 
of the la<ly*s dream, with the critical 
arrival of the soldiery ; we must, how- 
ever, observe, that we are not disposed 
to impute the warning to any super- 
natural interference, the situation of 
Lord Pitsligo, his danger, and the ex- 
cited imagination of Miss Donaldson, 
might easily suggest such a vision, 
which fortunately coincided with the 
arrival of the real danger. But what 
we do admire as something almost be- 
yond the bounds of ordinary humanity, 
is the conduct of Lord Pitsligo him- 
self. Ilis mind soared, in extremity 
of danger, alike above fear, the most 
selfish of passions, and above revenge- 
ful or vindictive feelings towards those 
who had inflicted on him so much 
pain and danger, and his imtnediato 
attentio)! to the comforts of those by 
whom he was hunted and persecuted, 
shews not only that he possessed com- 
plete self-possession, but that his 
tlioughts, the instant that the pressure 
of his own immediate danger was re- 
moved, were turned to the sufferings 
of others, even to those of the men 
who had been so recently the agents 
of persecution. 

By degrees the heat of civil rancour 
ceased, and the Government of that 
day, who (thinking very differently 
from Lord Pitsligo) had deemed it 
scarce possible to exert severity enough 
in aven^ng upon the auUiors the 
hearty fright they had sustained, were 
at length satiateon Lord Pitsligo, like 
others in his situation, was permitted 
to steal back into the, circle of his 
friends, unpersccuted and unnoticed. 
The venerable old nobleman of whom 
we speak was tlms sufibred to ^ re- 
main at his son^ residence of Auchiries 
unmolested during the last years of an 
existence protracted to the extteme 
verge of human life. 

“Jn this happy frame of mind, -i^alm and 
fuU of hope,— the saintly man continued 
to the last, with his reason unclouded, able 
to Study his favourite volume, enjoying the 
comforts of frieudshipj^ delighting in 
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the consolations of religion, till be gently 

‘ fell asleep in Jesus.’ He died on the 
21st of December 17^2, in the 86th year 
of his age ; and to his surviving friends, 
the recollection of the misfortunes which 
had accompanied him through his long 
life, was painfully awakened even in the 
closing scene of bis mortal career ; as his 
son had the mortification to be indebted to 
a stranger, now the proprietor of his an* 
clent inheritance by purchase from tins 
crown, for permission to lay his father's 
honoured remains in the vault which con- 
tained the ashes of his family for many ge- 
nerations.” 

His son, the Master of IHtsligo, died 
without issue, and the title became ex- 
tinct. The heir-male is the present 
Sir John Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet, 
representative of a family in which 
honour and worth arc hereditary. 

The personal character of Lord Pit- 
sligo seems to have been of that fasci- 
nating and attractive kind, that no man 
could come into intimate contact, with- 
out loving, honouring, and esteeming 
him. Dr King, the principal of St 
Mary’s Hall, Oxford, a severe and 
splenetic judge of mankind, speaks 
thus : “ Whoever is so happy, cither 
from his natural disposition, or his 
good judgment, constatitly to observe 
St Paul’s precept, To speak evil of no 
one^ will certainly acquire the love 
and esteem of the whole community 
of which he is a member. But such 
a man is the ram avis in terris; and 
among all my acquaintance, 1 have 
known only one person to whom I can 
with truth assign this character. The 
person I mean, is the jircscnt Lord 

Pitsligo, of Scotland. I not only never 
heard this gentleman speak an ill word 
of any man living, but I altvays ob- 
served him ready to defend any other 
person who was ill-spoken of in his 
company. If the person accused were 
of his acquaintance, my Lord Pitsligo 
would always findl ^ii^ething good to 
say of him as a .ai|mtcrpoiBe. If he 
were a stranger, and quite unknown 
to him, my lord would urge in his de- 
fence the general ccurruption of man- 
ners, and the frailties and infirmities 
of human nature. 

It is no itnonder that such an ex- 
cellent man, whOf besides, is a polite 
scholar, and has many other great and 
good .qUities, should be universally 
adidtrra and beloved, insomuch, that 
1 pmiade myself he has not one ene- 
my world. At least, to this ge- 
esteem and affection for hisjper- 
in^,'hiB preservation must be owing ; 
for since his attainder he has never 
removed far from his own house, pro«> 


tected by men of different principles, 
and unsought for and unmolested by 
government.” 

Having spoken so much of Lord 
Pitsligo's personal character, I will 
not delay your readers long in com- 
menting upon his Lordship's literary 
works. He neither displays nor affects 
any peculiar depth of metaphysical in- 
vestigation, nor does he drag into the 
field any contested texts or doubtful 
doctrines. The character of Ae de- 
votion of individuals must depend 
upon the individual temperament of 
the worshipper ; nor are we authorized 
to think, that he who worships with 
holy fear and reverence, is inmior to 
him who, vrorshipping alike in spirit 
and in truth, camps upon the higher 
phaccs of the mountains. Lord Pitsligo 
was of the first class of devotionalists, 
and, ever ready to pray or praise the 
Deity, was unwilling to trust himself 
with a deep investigation of the more 
awful doctriu^ of Cliristianity, ap- 
prehensive lesi in doing so he might 
fall into criminal doubts or false theo- 
ries. This difference in the clinrac- 
tcr of devotion in difierciit bosoms 
recalls the distinction niontioned be- 
twixt the Cherubim and Seraphim, in 
which the former are said to excel in 
knowledge and the latter in love. His 
firm belief in an overruling Providence, 
and in the doctrine that every thing 
that happened was for the best — that 
confidence in the goodness of Heaven, 
which supported Lord Pitsligo through 
so many dangers — marie him object to 
innocent phrases in ordinary use, be- 
cause they seemed to impeach the kind- 
ness of Providence. He reprimanded 
his gardener for saying it threntened 
rain, and told him he ought to have 
said, it prom ised rain. This is of course 
hypewritical. We could not say, It 
promises an earthquake or a plague. 
These calamities do indeed come by 
permission of Providence, like every 
thing else, but they are ministers of 
punishment, which we may he per- 
mitted to dread and to deprecate. But 
though liord Pitsligo was early im- 
pressed with the doctrines of Quietism, 
we cannot trace them in his Thoughts 
to any violent degree or extent. They 
may be called. 

The harvest of a pensive eye. 

Which dwells and broods on his own 
breast. 

And the burden is expressed in the 
words of a venerable correspondent of 
our biographer, — To him God was 
all in all, and the whole creation, in 
itseli' considered, was nothing.’* 
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CRAFT£R8 ON CHURCHYARDS. 

Chap. XX. 

The G7'ave of the Broken Heart^Concludcd. 


The Rector's departure from Sea 
Vale was at length fixed for the se- 
cond week in September; but when 
the final arrangements were made. 
Lady Octa via found herself condemn- 
ed to accompany her uncle during his 
month's residence at Exeter, instead of 
immediately joining the gay autumn 
party at Falkland Court. A short 
time back, such a ronire^fenipx would 
have severely tried licr ladyship's phi- 
losophy, but within the last fortnight 
Vernon's premature return to his old 
colours had piqued her into a determi- 
nation, route qai route, to bring him 
back to hers, if but for a week, before 
she gave liiin his final discharge ; and 
a scheme was now shaping itself in her 
creative imagination, which promised, 
not only to effect tiiat purpose in the 
most satisfactory manner, but to wile 
away some of the horrors of her stay 
at Exeter— horrors infinitely greater, 
in her estimation, than those of rural 
irelirement; and she liuilcd as quite 
provid(‘ritial certain waking visions, 
which substituted the handsome cu- 
rate and his flute, moonlight music 
and moonlight walks with him in 
old bay windows and echoing clois- 
ters, for chimeras dire of portly ca- 
nons and their dignified spouses — so- 
lemn dinners— silent whist- tables, and 
all the dull ceremonial of an ccclesias. 
ticttl court circle. 

During the last fortnight of Dr 
Hartop's stay at the Rectory, the fa- 
mily party had been augmented by, the 
arrival of a brother of I-ady Octavla’s, 
the Reverend Arthur Falkland, who 
came down to Sea Vale for the united 
advantagfsofshootingand sea-bathing, 
and Millicent readily accepted V ernon's 
apology for stealing from her a few of 
those hours that he would more will- 
ingly havo devoted entirely to her, in 
order to shew due attention and court- 
esy to Im Rector’s guest and nephew. 
No day passed, however, without his 
visiting the cottage — few during which 
he did not look in more than once or 
twice on its lonely mistress ; and if his 
visits were each time shorter, and his 
manner more unequal and pre-occu- 
pied, she assured herself that, circum- 


stanced as he then was, nothing could 
be more natural or excusable. And 
it will only be for a few days longer, 
Milly,” said he. Thank God ! only 
three days longer ; for this is Satur- 
day, and on Monday they depart — 
and then, dearest, dearest Millicent! 
we shall be once more all the world 
to each other," Tears came into Ver- 
non's eyes as he uttered the last words ; 
and after a short pause, during which 
he had been gazing upon Millicent 
with troubled yet tender earnest- 
ness, he vehemently added, “ Would 
to God they were already gone! 
would to God 1 liad never seen them, 
Milly!" And his painful agitation 
distressed the affectionate heart of 
Millicent, who endeavoured to soothe 
him with every tender and comforting 
assurance, best cilculati'd to reconcile 
him to himself, and allay what she 
conceived to be the sudden storm 
of compunctious retrospection. That 
evening, wlicther in the fond weak- 
ness of her heart, yearning to give 
comfort, or that she really began to 
entertain hopes of prolonged life (still 
dear — how dear to her if to be passed 
with Vernon !) for the first time since 
her danger hud been made known to 

him, she spoke of the future— of 
an earthly future - looked at him al- 
most helievingly when he talked of 
their union, and did not shake her 
head, nor smile as she hod smiled of 
late, when he talked of it as an event 
that was now assuredly to take place 
before the close of that autumn al- 
ready entered upon. Once or twice, 
indeed, she seemed, to shrink, as if 
from hope; hut it was evident, at 
least it seemed evident to Vernon, that 
she did not turmJ&Dm it as formerly ; 
and as withhiinlSlere wa^no medium 
belween despair and joyful certainty, 
he hailed her doubtful encouragement 
as a pledge of perfect security, which 
would justify him for having acceded 
to a plan which he had hitherto hc- 
sitafed from communicating to Mil- 
licent, though he had entered the 
Cottage that morning with the ex- 
press purpose. Now, however, there 
was no reasonable cause to deter- 
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him from speakiii*?— all was so safe 
— Miilicent so well, and in such good 
spirits ; so, without further delibera- 
tion, he said, smilingly, but with 
somewhat of a hurried tone and a 
forced gaiety of manner, “ Milly ! do 
you know 1 must have one long braid 
of that smooth raven hair (which is so 
becomingly arranged, now you have 
humoured me by leaving off that 
dowdy cap), by way of talisman, to 
bind me to you during four-five 
days-^it may be a whole week of se- 
paration." Miilicent started, and the 
nectic of a moment suffused her pale 
face ; but she only looked her surprise, 
and Vernon went on to explain, ra- 
ther confuseiUy, while he was profit- 
ably busied in unrolling her ball of 
sewing thread, that Dr Hartop hud 
given him such a pressing invitation to 
accompany him and Lady O^tavia to 
Exeter, and he their guest during 
the Musical Festival, which was to 
take place the week ensuing^ that 
he felt it would have be^n not only 
ungracious, but ungrateful, to decline 
the courteous proposal ; “ and so, 
dearest Miilicent," he continued, look- 
ing up from the handiwork on which 
his eyes had been fixed with intense 
interest during the first part of Im 
communication, I have promised to 
go, — that is, wiili a mental reserva- 
tion that you continue well enough 
for me to leave you without anxiety 
for those few days, and that you will 
not feel uncoiiii'or table at my doing 
so." Wliile Wmori was speaking, 
Miilicent bad time to recover from the 
painful emotion into which she had 
been .surprised by his unexpected in- 
formation, and inwardly rebuking her- 
self for its unreasonable ^eltishness, 
she said promptly and cheerfully, 
“ You did quite right, dear Horace. 1 
am so well that I can spare you safe- 
ly, and shall enjoy with you, in ima- 
gination, the musical treat that will be 
to you such a real banquet. On Mon- 
day, you said — the day after to-mor- 
row— and to stay till-- — ?" — Only 
till the Saturday ensuing — 1 intend — 
I believe," replied Horace to her look 
of anxious enquiry. At farthest, the 
Monday after ; and in that case, Falk- 
land, who stays for some weeks at Sea 
Vale, would take my duty.” — ‘''*But 
you will not stay away longer— not 
muchlonger ?” hesitatingly, yet almost 
imploringly, rejoined MtUicent, in a 
lower and less clmerful tone, a sudden 


shade slightly clouding the serenity of 
her mild countenance. I am very 
nervous still, and may not long con- 
tinue 80 well as 1 am now ; and then, 
if any change should take place — 
Nay, do not look so disturbed, dear 
Horace — I am so well now ! — but do 
not stay away too 1 will not 

go — I will not go, Milly ! if it mves 
you one moment s pain, dear gin !— 
But how is this, Milly a minute 
agone, and you spoke so cheerfully and 
hopefully ; and now— that quivering 
lip ! — those glistening eyes ! — Milli- 
cent ! my beloved ! what means such 
sudden change " Forgiveme, dear 
Horace! I am asliamed of niy way- 
wardness— of my caprice,” she falter- 
ed out, concealing her face, now 
bathed in tears, against Vemoirs 
shoulder— But it is the infirmity of 
my enervating malady — the effect of 
weakness — of unstrung nerves ; and 
Fometinu s uu unbidden thought sud- 
denly crosses anti subdues me, and 1 
cannot restrain these foolish tears. But 
they always do me good, Horace ; and 
after the shower comes stmsliiiie, you 
know," and she looked up at him, as 
she spoke the last word, with still 
dewy eyes and a faintly brightening 
smile, that beautifully illustratetl be- 
simple mctaidior. Hut the humid ray 
scarcely broke out into cloudless sun- 
shine, thougU she recovered jrerfect 
serenity, and would not listen for a 
moment to V^ernon’s reiterated, but 
rather taiulber proposition, of wholly 
rolinquishihg his intended excursion. 

Keraember," said he, as they stood 
together in the Cottage porch, just be- 
fore he left her that evening — “ lle- 
iiieinber, Milly, I am to take away 
with me one of those elion locks. If 
it is not ready for me to-morrow, I 
shaii cut it off myself. 1 wisli 1 had 
your picture, Milly 1” — '' I wish you 
had, dear Horace," she quickly an- 
swered ; I have often wished it 
lately— I should like you to have it ; 
but there is my fatlicFs, that will be 
yours, Horace ; and it is so like me, 
you know, you will never look upon 

it without thinking of me.”— “ With- 
out thinking of you, Milly ? Shall I 
not have yourself, your own dear li- 
ving self, as well as that precious pic- 
ture we shall so ofien look upon to- 
gether But, dearest Horace, if 
it should be otherwiae, if that piotore 
only should become youra, place it 
somewhere where you nmy see it often 
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ivhen you are alont and in your quiet 
liours ot seriouB thought. liut do not 
look 80 very serious noeo — I spoke but 
of an ' (/*/ A passing thought. To- 
morrow 1 shall send you away cheer- 
fully If you do not, Milly, here 
I remain, be sure. A word would 
keep me — only half a word. Speak it, 
beloved ! I almost wish you would/* 
But she spoke not, and, bidding her 
an afttetionate farewell for the night, 
he was turning to depart, but lingered 
yet a inoinent to point out to her a 
small white rosebud, wliich jiromised 
yet to blossom in its sheltered cointr. 

Look, Milly,” he said, ‘ The last 
rose of summer/ Your favourite rose 
will yield you yet one blossom. Be- 
fore it is full-blown, I will be here 
to pluck and place it in your bosom.” 
Words lightly spoken sornetimes sink 
deeply into loving hearts, especially 
under circumstances such as j\Idli- 
cent’s, wiiere physic.il causes acted 
morbidly upon a mental system, by 
nature sensitive, and pcrliups not 
wholly free from a taint of supersti- 
tious weakness. From that hour the 
rose became lier calciniar, and she 
watched its unfolding leaves, as if their 
perfect expansion was to be the crisis 
of her fate. 

By what means, or under what pre- 
tences Lady Octavia bad succeeded in 
obtaining for Vernon an invitation to 
accompany Dr Hartop and herself to 
Exeter, matters little to the reader of 
this story. The success o£ her lady- 
ship’s manoeuvres has hiseti sufhcietit- 
ly illustrated by the preceding conver- 
sation. The day tliat intervened be. 
fore that of his departure being Sun- 
day, V\*r«on viras detained from the 
Cottage during a great portion of it 
by his clerical duties. Then his as- 
sistance was required at the llcctary in 
packing up certain portfolios, albums, 
and various iiiekiiackerics, not to be 
safely intrusted even to the invalu- 
able Jenkins, so that, although he con- 
trived to look in two or three times 
upon Millicent, each visit was but for 
a few hurried minutes, the last brief- 
est of all. And well for her that it 
was so, for though she had successfully 
atrugi^ed through tire day to maintain 
a semblance of cheerful comiK)sure, 
and bad indeed }>artly reasoned her- 
self out of what she meekly account- 
ed uiireasoiiaUe disquietude.; as evea- 
ing drew on, the mental excitenaent 
subsided, her apuits aeeiBcd to ebb 


away with the departing daylight, and 
the felt as if they would hardly hold 
out “ to speed the parting friend” witli 
that cheerful farewell with which she 
had promised to dismiss him. Vernon 
also had his reasons for brief leave- 
taking ; but his adieus, though fondly 
affectionate, were more than cheerfii). 
Lurried over with a voluble gaiety, 
and anexubcrancc of spirits that seem- 
ed hardly natural. “ Till Saturday, 
dearest were his parting wouls, aiul 
before Milliccnt*s long- ri. strained fee l- 
ings had broken out into one choking 
sob, before the brimming tears hud 
forced their way over her aching eye- 
lids, he was out of sight, and out of 
hearing, though the gardtn-gate still 
vibrated wiih the swing which had 
closed it behind him. And the lock 
of raven hair, which was to be his 
“ talisman,” which Millicent had not 
iioghcted to make ready as he liad 
enjoined her, though with womanly 
coyness (womanly feeling rather) she 
hadbesitated to give it unclaimed — 
He was gone, and had forgotten to 
claim it. 

The middle of the third week, from 
the day of \'ernon*s farewell to ]\iilli- 
cent, found him still at Exeter. Shall 
wc tell how the time crept at Sea 
Vale in his uVisence ? or how it hud 
flown with him in that world of no- 
velty to which he found himself trans- 
ported ? or shall we count over, link 
by link, the chain of untow ard cir- 
cumstances’* (so he wrote of them to 

Millicent) which had caused him to 
prolong his absence from her so long 
beyond the term he had pledged him- 
self to at parting ? Alas .' it is hut too 
easy to picture to one's self the feel- 
ings of the lonely invalid — the first 
sharp pang of disappointment — the 
sickness of hope deferred — the sink- 
ing of the spirit inU) utter hopeless- 
ness. And it would be tedious and 
distasteful to enumerate all the frivo- 
lous excuses alleged by Vernon for 
his continuance at Exeter, excuses 
which, for a lime, hoyirever, were more 
indulgently admitted ly the ceuerous, 
unsuspicious Millicent, than satisfac- 
tory to his own heart and slumbering, 
though not seared, conscience. Yet 
he bad pai*tly succeeded in stilling, 
though not stunning, the inward ac- 
cuser* Millicent s firet letter had 

been cheerfully and cheeringly writ- 
tm. was undoubtedly well— so 

that a few ui^e or less— ** 
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But it was easier to drive away re- 
flection altogether thaii> by resorting 
to it, to acquire perfect self-justiflca- 
tioii — so he fled from himself and his 
own thoughts to the siren, in whose 
charmed presence all but his own 
captivations were forgotten. Lady Oc- 
tavLa’s attractions had not, however, 
achieved, unaided, the triumph over 
Vernon's best resolves— it might well 
be said over bis best principles ; and 
still their power bad extended over 
his imagination only, leaving his heart 
true to its first aflcction, if true that 
preference may be called, which, when 
put to the test, will sacrifice no selfish 
gratification, no unworthy vanity, to 
the peace and welfare of its ostensible 
object. Every thing combined with 
her ladyship's witcltery to complete 
Vernon s mental intoxication. A whirl 
of dissipation, consequent on the pro- 
vincial gathering for the Musical Fes- 
tival, of which Lady Octaviu conde- 
scended to be the presiding deity« no 
other high-born or tasliionable beauty 
being at band to dispute her pre-emi- 
nence. The marked favour with which 
he was publicly distinguished by this 
goddess, the admired of all eyes— the 
envy of many, and the general notice 
and consideration it obtained for him, 
and the still more dangerous influence 
of her seductive sweetness and varied 
powers of charming, in those frequent 
tSte-d^tt’te& which she had anticipated 
with so mucli sagacious prescience “ in 
antique bay windows and shadowy 
cloisters” — ihcperpetual excitement of 
ir.usic, of dancing, of novelty, where 
all was new to him, — every thing con- 
spiredj, together with Lady Octavia’s 
arts and the weak points of Vernon's 
character, to cwnplete that intoxica- 
ti^ which vras at its height about the 
tithe (the third week of his stay at 
Exeter), when, in pursuance of our 
task as a faithful chronicler, we must 
resume a more circumstantial detail, 
though still as brief as may be^ of his 
further progress. 

In the inisceUaneouB assemblage 
drawn together by the music meet- 
ing, Lady Oct^ia’s discriminating 
survey had found in the male part of 
it no individual so qualified to cto cre- 
dit to her taste and patronage as the 
handsome, and interesting, and really 
elegant Vernon; and so interasting 
did he become^ in the daily increa- 
, a&pg intimacy of familiar intercourse, 

rapidly developed under her lady- 


ship’s fostering encouragement, were 
his latent capabilities for better 
things," as she was pleased to expre^ 
herself; and to suem advantage did 
he appear among all surrounding com- 
petitors, that had the fair OcCavia 
been of those with whom 

“ Un peu d’amour, un peu de soin, 

IVlcnc souvent le cu'ut bicn loin,'’ 

there is no saying how far beyond its 
original design “ le roman d’un jour” 
might have extended. But her lady- 
ship's heart, not composed in the first 
instance of very sensitive atoms, had 
been laid to harden so effectually in 
the petrifying spring of fashionable 
education, as to have become proof to 

Cupid’s best arrow, with the golden 
head,” if not shot from the vantage 
ground of a broad parchment field, 
cabalistically endorsed with the word 
“ settlement and having achieved 
her vowed triumph, by “ fooling Ver- 
non to the top ol his bent,” she began 
to suspect the pastime had been suffi- 
ciently prolonged, and that if the de- 
lirium she bad worked up to a crisis 
were not timely checked, she might 
find herself publicly committed, in a 
way that would not only militat* 
against her own serious views, b* 
probably conic to the knowledge or 
JJr llartop, and incur his severe dis- 
pleasure. Lady Octavia was far too 
well-bred to give the cut direct to 
any liody, and too good-hearlcd” to 
inflict more than unavoidable morti- 
fication on a person, for whom, as she 
expressed herself to the confidential 
•Tenkins, she should always retain a 
compassionate interest. But wliile 
she was meditating how to “ whistle 
him sof tip down the wind,” Fate slept 
in to her assistance in the shape of an 
old acquaintance, who very unexpect- 
edly made lus appearance at Exeter 
with a party of friends, with whom 
he was on a shooting excursion. Lord 
George Amersham was one of those 
persons, who, without being very 
young, very handsome, very clever, 
at all wealthy, or in any way ** a 
marrying man,” liad, by some necro- 
mancy, so established his supremacy 
in all matters of taste and ton, that 
his notice was distinction, and his fa- 
vour fame. No wonder that suffrage 
60 important was briguie by all fe- 
male aspirants for fashionable ascend- 
ency ; and Lady Octavia had been so 
fortunate as to obtain it on her first 
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coming out. The appearance of such 
a star in the provincial hemisphere, 
to which she was condemned pro tem* 
pore, would at all times have been 
hailed by the lovely exile as an espe- 
cial mercy, but, “ under existing cir- 
cumstances,” (to use the diplomatic 
phrase,) she esteemed it quite iirovi- 
dcntial, as nothing now could be so 
easy and so natural as the transfer of 
her attention from Vernon to her old 
acquaintance. 

The former was soon made sensible 
of the change, though at first more 
surprised and perplexed at it, than 
aware of the systematic alteration of 
I^ady Octavia*B deportment. Hut his 
obtuse ])erceptions were soon to be 
sufficiently enlightened. A subscriji- 
tion ball, which was to take place on 
the second night of Lord (George's 
stay at Exeter, was also to he honour- 
ed by the presence and patronage of 
Lady Octavia Fnlkbindaiid her party, 
including the noble sportsman ami 
his friends — Vernon as a matter of 
course — Doctor Ilartop us a matter of 
necessity — and as one of convenience, 
u deaf and purblind old lady, the re- 
lict of a deceased canon, who made 
herself useful in a twofold capacity 
— ostensibly as Lady Octavia’s cha- 
peron, and veritably as an unwearied 
sitter-out of (t he could not be called 
a listener to) Dr Hartop s long stories, 
and an established member of his se- 
lect whist set. This party had dined 
at the Jiectory, and Lonl George’s 
rank having of course entitled him 

to conduct ijady Octavia to the eat- 
ing room, and take his seat beside her, 
it was equally a matter of course, 
(the other guests being also men of 

retensions, if not of rank,) that the 

oltom of the table and the deaf old 
liidy, who had been duly marshalled 
out by the Doctor, should fall to the 
lot of Vernon, whose proximity to the 
door, however, secured him the office 
of holding it open for the ladies when 
they should pa.ss to the drawing-room. 
But just at that moment. Lady Oc- 
tavia, actuated perhaps by some com- 
punctious conscious:ies8 that her at- 
tentions had been too entirely en- 
grossed during dinner by her neigh- 
bours at the upper end of the tabic, 
was seized by a fit of such extraor- 
dinary cordiality towards the canon's 
deaf relict, that she passed her fair 
arm with affectionate familiarity with- 
in that of the worthy old lady, and 


began whispering something in the 
lappets of her cap, which lasted till 
they reached the stairfoot, and the 
dining-room door had closed behind 
them. Lord George and two of the 
Other gentlemen accompanied DrHar- 
top and the ladies to the ball-room 
in the Doctor and Mrs Buzby's car- 
riages. The third walked thither with 
Vernon, and when they entered the 
Assembly-room, Lady Octavia was 
already dancing with one of I^ord 
George's friends. When her partner, 
after tlie set was over, had conducted 
her to a scat, Vernon drew near, with 
the hope (expectation it would have 
been a few’ nights previous) of en- 
gaging her for the next quadrille. But 
she was still engrossed by her part- 
ner, and the others of Lord George's 
party, — himself having comfortably 
established himself on the best half 
of the sofa, of which she occupied a 
corner, entrenched behind two of the 
gentlemen, who were conversing with 
her ; so that Vernon could only proffer 
his request, by speaking it across Lord 
George, so audibly, as to make him 
colour at the sounfl of his own voice, 
w’ith a painful consciousness of awk- 
ward embarrassment, which was not 
diminished by perceiving that his 
words were wasted on the desert 
air," at least that they had only drawn 
on him a grave stare from Lord 
George, and the eyes of many sur- 
rounding loungers, though the Lady 
Octavius were perversely fixed in an 
oppo.site direction, and she appeared 
perfectly unconscious, not only of his 
address, but of his vicinity. J ust tlien 
a space w as cleared for waltzing— the 
magic sounds set twenty pairs of te- 
to turns in rotatory motion, and Lord 
George, who never danced,” lan- 
guidly, and with apparent effort, rou- 
sed himself from his recumbent pos- 
turcj and, to the no small amazement of 
Vernon's unsophisticated mind, with 
out addressing a word to Lady Oc- 
tavia, or farther ascertaining her con- 
sent, than by passing one arm round 
her slender waist as slie arose from 
the sofo, whirled lier odj seemingly 
“ nothing loath, "into the giddy circle. 
Vernon was suddenly sensible of a 
vehement longing to breathe the fresh 
air, and contf'inplatc the brautiful 
moonshine. We cannot exactljr pro- 
nounce how long he indulged lu so- 
litary meditation ; but when he re- 
entered the ball-room, the waltz was 
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over-^ii after act of quadrilles just visitor's door, witlt a civil request, to 
finished, and the dancers were crowd- know if Mr Vernpn wanted any thing, 
ing about the refreshment tahlea. or had rung his bell. Nothing," was 
Vernon mechanically mingled with tlie short and comprehensive reply, 
the throng, and in a few minutes in a tone which interdicted farther 
found himself very undesignedly post- intrusion ; but all became quiet with- 
cd behind Lady Octavia and Lord in the chamber, and by the time the 
George, who was supplying her with footman had rejoined his fellows of 
ice and sherbet, and finishing some the buttery, its solitary occupant was 
speech of 'infinite humour," at which seated in perfect atilliiesM — a packed 
her ladyship was laughing as heartily portmanteau on the floor beside him 
as it was admissible that lips polite ->his elbows propped on the table be- 
should laugh. “ Now really, my fore which he sat, and his face con- 
lord ! you are too severe," murmured coaled by his two hands, upon the 
those lov'ely lips between the spoon- outspread palms of which reated his 
fuls of ice — you are too hard upon hot and throbbing temples. '' Mil- 
my pastor fido— an excellent obliging licent ! Millicent !" were the first 
creature, 1 assure you— really quite sounds that, after a spell of profound 
civilized, and has been infinitely use- silence, struggled through his scarcely 
ful to me in that horiKd desert. No unclosed lips and half-shut teeth, 
such ^ Cymon’ either, as you call But it seemed as if his own utterance 
him j andasfor Iphigenia— " *‘The of that gentle name stung him to 
fair Octavia will not confess having agony ; for, starting back from the 
charitably enacted that character— table, he flung out his arm across it^ 
her delight is to ' do good by stealth, with so much violence, as to dash off 
and blush to find it fame.' — But two or three books that had been piled 
seriously though — this pastoral pet together, and now came to the floor 
of yours — this Mister- — - b y the by, with a noisy full, which apparently 
what a vastly appropriate name! — aggravated Vernon's irritable mood, 
this Mister Verdant — " — How can for In? spurned the voIunu\s with a 
you be so excessively absurd !" utter- kick that sent them sprawling in all 
ed the lady, convulsed with inward directions, but left on the spot when 
laughter at his lordship's wit — “ you they had fallen, a letter, which, in the 
know his name's V^’eruon ; I call him general dispersion, escaped from its 
him * Le Beau Lindor.’" hiding place within one of their co- 

'^Le Beau Lindor" had heard quite vers. That letter caught Vernon's 
enough — backing witli such inconsi- eye, and in a moment lie was fixed, 
derate suddenness, as almost to ui)set btill, motionless, almost unbreathing 
good Mrs Buzby, and a dignitary of as a statue, gazing on that small vrhite 
the church, in his brusque retreat — square of folded paper, as if a serpent 
he left the ball-room— cleared the lay coiled before him. And there 
stairs at a bound— and by a progress was cause — full cause and weighty— 
almost as rapid, gained Hr llartop's for that shrinking, yet fascinated gaze, 
residence, and the sanctuary of his That letter was from Sea Vale — from 
own cliauiber. What were his inedi- Millicent. Five days before, it had 
tationsafter he had shut himself with- been placed in Vernon's hand, and 
In it, securing himself by turning the the seal was yet unbroken I It had 
key from possible intrusion, we can- been brought to his chamber door, 
]i3t nic<‘ly determine, but may fairly just as he had caught up liis hat and 
infer they were not of a very philo- gloves, to attend Lady Octavia, who 
sophic nature, from certain sounds of was waiting for him in the liall, on a 
heavy and irregular footsteps — ^por- pic- nic excursion to some picturesque 
tentona thumps and bangs, inuica- spot, in the vicinity of Exeter. He 
ting the violent derangement of fur- held the letter for half a minute^ — bis 

niture, the opening and shutting of hand was on the seal, and yet he felt 
drawers, with no gentle and deliberate at that moment that he would rather 
hand, and tlie dragging backwards defer the perusal of its contents. An 
and forwardsof a portmanteau ; which impatient summons came from a sil- 
disturbance was so audible in the hall very voice below — ^Vernon started — 

below, as to excite the wonder and gave one look to the direction*— one 
curiosity of the “ liveried loungers/* kiss to the well-known characters, 
one of whom at last tapped at the and shpt the unopened letter within 
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the covers of a book that lay on the 
table, to be flown to, to be read in 
undisturbed quietness, the tnomeut 
of his return. Five days ago that 
letter had been so deposited. There 
it had remained till the present mo* 
merit, luitouchcd, unread, unromcm* 
bered ! and Vernon, how had he p<iss- 
ed that interval ? What were his 
feelings, when suddenly before him 
lay that mute accuser ? — Madman 
that I have been !" he groaned aloud, 
and sinking into a chair, his tears fell 
fust on the unnerved fingers, that 
could with difficulty break open the 
seal, which had been too long invio- 
late. Milliccnt’s letter, which eu 
closed another, ran thus 

Mv DKAR HoHACE, 

You desired mo to open any letters 
which might arrive for you while you 
wire absent. I have «lone so by the 
ciiclose<l, which 1 forward to you im- 
mediately ; lor, as you will see, it is 
one that concerns you nearly — that 
calls you to take possession of tlie long- 
prorriiscd living. I thank God, ray dear 
Horace, ilut 1 have lived to congratu- 
late you on this event ; and 1 pray 
God to make it blessed to you ; and to 
bli:-a you in your faithful service here, 
,nd in the reward of it InreafYer. But 
this is not my only reason for pressing 
your return — your immediate return 
to Sea Vale, even — (was I ever before 
so selHhbly exacting, Horace?) — even 
should incliijiitioii, or any cause short 
of necessity, detain youatKxcter, You 
will soon again be at liberty to return 
thither, or to seek the society of your 
other friends, wherever tliey may be. 
I’here wdl be time enough for 

for all-*but not for me, dear Horace. 
Therefore, for your own sake more than 
mine, come,— come soon— come very 
soon, or (for I know the kindliness of 
your nature) you will afterw^‘^rds re- 
proach yourself with a bitterness, the 
sting of which I shall not be permitted 
to extract, nor to soothe the only pain 1 
shall ever have caused you, Horace. I 
am not so well — not nearly so well— as 
when you left me ; I cannot leave my 
bed now, or sit up in it for more than 
half an hour at a time ; ami even the 
writing these few lines exhausts me ; 
so you see you must come soon— very 
very soon, if— But I need not urge it 
— 1 know you will be with me direct* 
ly-Hcdmost, and that I shall have time 
and strength left to thank and bless 


you— and comfort you, dear Horace ; 
and that we shall yet talk together— 
pray together — Oh, yes I and that I 
shall receive from your hands, the 
pledge of our immortal hope— of our 
certain reunion. M. A." 

An abler, a far abler narrator than 
1 am, might well shrink from attempt- 
ing to describe Vcrnoifs feelings as he 
read this letter, or their first frantic 
ebullition after he had perused it. For 
some moments all within him was 
anarchy and distraction. Agonies of 
remorse and terror, and images of 
death, crowded upon each other in 
hurrying confusion, like the phantas- 
magoria of a frigiitful dream — and his 
ears rang with an imaginary cry, “ Too 
late ! loo late !""that withered and be- 
numbed his powers of action, while a 
contrary iinpiiUc impelled them to 
promptest exertion. The latter soon 
obtained the mastery, however, and 
another glance at the date of the letter 
— that date now six days old ! — acted 
electrically on the mental chaos. In 
a moment its jarring elements were 
reduced to comparative order, concen- 
trated in one overruling purpose. It 
was but an hour past midnight. Four 
hours rapid posting would take him to 
Sea Vale. In less than half an hour 
he was whirling on his road thither, 
as fast as fresh horses could tear over 
the ground, urged ouby the relentless 
lash of a well-bribed driver ; and in 
spile of various deteutiotis at the se- 
veral stages, wliilc tired post-boys were 
roused from their heavy slumbers, and 
galled cattle dragged from their short 
rest — (Dll ! how interminable s(.‘emed 
every moment’s delay !) — in spite of 
these and other trifling hinderances, 
he reached the hill- top that overlook- 
ed Sea Vale before the stars began to 
pale their ineffectual fires” in the 
uncertain dawn of a dull, cheerless 
October morning. The village below 
was distinguishable only as a black 
shapeless mass, lying in the deep sha- 
dows of the suiTounding hills. Only 
one twinkling light gleamed at its erw 
trance, from the lamp-post of the sin- 
gle inn ; yet Vernon strained his eyes 
through the darkness, on— on— to- 
wards the more distant dwellings, till 
he fancied he could descry the well- 
known gable— the taU round chim- 

the ctMifosed and inde^ite outline Jl 
trees «md buildings. 
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It was but iiuagination-^the rapid 
portraiture of memory; but his heart 
beat quicker at the fancied sight, and 
leaping from the carriage, he left it to 
pursue its more leisurely way towards 
the inn-yard, and rushing down the 
remainder of the declivity, sprung over 
a stile into a meadow-path, which 
wouitdtake hiin,by a shortcut through 
a field or two, into tlic green lane, the 
back way to the Cottage. That way 
was so familiar to him, that, to his 
eye, every object was as recognizable 
by that dim light — that darkness vi- 
sible*' — as it would have been at noon- 
day ; and what emotions— what re- 
collections — ])rcssed upon him, as he 
leapt the last gate into the bowery 
Jane — as he trotle once more its soft 
greensward, now thickly strewn with 
a rustling carpet of autumnal leaves— 
as he passed the grey spectral-looking 
stems of the two old thorns at the 
corner of the garden hedge ! And as 
he pursued his w'ay along that me- 
morable path, every and each one 
of those inanimate uncertain shapes 
stood out vrith ghastly distinctness 
to his mind's eye, and he gazed on 
them with such intensity of vision, 
as if he could have read, in the as- 
pect of those senseless things, some 
intimation of the nature of that dread 
certainty, which, nevertheless, as the 
decisive moment drew near, he shrank 
from ascertaining. As the Cottage 
really became visible, and a ])atch of 
its white walls now and then discern- 
ible through the leafless fence, a cold 
shuddering ran through his whole 
frame, and he stopt abruptly, as if an 
unseen hand had checked his progress. 
All was darkness on that side the Cot- 
tage. No light from within streamed 
through cither of the small lattices— 
but only Nora's sleeping room lay 
that w'ay. Miilicent's — the sick cham- 
ber, opened to the front. Was it still 
only the chamber of sickness ? Alas ! 
that miserable hope ! But it was the 
more dreadful doubt that still delayed 
Vernon’s onward steps— that seemed 
to stagnate the very current of his 
blood, SO deadly was the weight and 
sickness tliat hung about his heart. 
A minute morer-be had only to turn 
the corner of thtft small dwelling — to 
cast up one look at the well-known 
window, and suspense would termi« 
nate ; for surely, be said within him- 
self, a light would beam from that 
chamber if life were there — if 


life]’*— and then the unhappy man 
shudderiiigly repeated — Six days! 
—six days I and she was dying !** But 
the agony of that remembrance nerved 
him to desperate resolve, and rush- 
ing forward, in another moment he 
stood facing the chamber window. 
There was light within ! — then life !" 
was the rapid overpowering conclu- 
sion, and suddenly all strength for- 
sook him— the young and vigorous 
frame felt feeble as infancy, ami tears 
— quiet tears, rolled fast down his 
agitated face, as, leaning for support 
against one of the old elrn-trecs, he 
continued to gaze earnestly, with feel- 
ings of unutterable gratitude, on that 
pale star of comfort. The light was 
very pale and feeble, (true emblem, 
alas I of his most sanguine hope,) for 
that of the grey dawn began to con- 
tend with the waning w'alcli light, and 
to give distinctness to the near cxlcr- 
nal objects. A muslin blind was drawn 
within the lattice ; but through its 
thin texture, Vernon could discern the 
white curtains of the bed, and at the 
other end of tliecbauibeTahigh brack- 
et, on which stood the night-lainj), be- 
fore a large china vase which MilUernt 
had always been wont to keep reple- 
nished with flowers or evergreens. 

To what trifles (as drowning crea- 
tures cling to straws) W’ill the miser- 
able, the almost hopeless, cling fur 
consolation ! Vernon's heart beat more 
equally — Ids breath came freer — at 
sightof that insignifleani olijfct, for the 
vase was filled with verdure. Were the 
boughs fresh or withered ? lie drove 
away the ofticious suggesti{}n, for Ids 
soul yearned for the faintest shadow 
of comfort. If not har hand, Nora’s 
had filled the var,e. The dear one 
herself, therefore, must still he sus- 
ceptible of pleasure from objects which 
w^ould cease to interest the dying. 
AVas it yet possible ? Hut thotigh 
Hope’s passing wldsptr was eagerly 
caught at, Vernon dared not dvrU 
upon its soothing sweetness. He dared 
not anticipate — he dared not think — 
ami now he would have given woi Ids 

to exchange} that terrible Blillness 
which yet pervaded all things— lliat 
bodily inaction to which he was con- 
demned, for the universal stir of hu- 
man lifc,and some occasion tbatshould 

call upon him for violent corporeal 
exertion. Any thing, every thing 
would have been welcome, wbich 
might have afforded scope for the ner- 
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vous restlessness that now agitated his 
whole frame to expend itself, or have 
gained the slightest relief— the most 
transient diversion of thought— for the 
mental fi ver, which increased with 
every lingering moment of suspense. 
But as yet, except the expiring gleam 
of that pale watehlight, no sign or 
sound of life was seen or heard with- 
in the Cottage ; and witliout, so pro- 
found and deathlike was the hush of 
nature, that Vernon could have fan- 
cied its mighty pulses had stood still, 
or beat only in his own throbbing 
arteries. 

"J'he gloomy daybreak advanced so 
tardily, that none but quite near ob- 
ji'c ts were yet visible, through the sea 
of wljite unwholesome vapour that 
now fcoiuied nicltiiig into <lrizzling 
ruin — now condensing itself into a 
solid ivall around the Cottage, and a 
lew yards of its small territory. The 
d;mk moisture dung like transparent 
e,lne to the b ne leafless brandies of 
the ueeiduoiis tribes, and collecting in- 
to lutgc glvibules at tiieir extremities, 
on the litavy drooping heads of the 
dark e verj! reel) s, and along the Cottage 
irives tlropt to the ground with sullen 
plashes, dif-mally breaking at inter- 
vals the oilic’rwi''C‘ universal silence. 

Vernon still watched the casement 
of that litlle ehainber, within who-e 
Willis his all of earthly interest — his 
liopes— liis fi ars —ht^ very being, hung 
suspended upon a dread unartainty — a 
flitting ]-fi — a fluttiring breath, per- 
Inipw at ihat \ery niomeiu j»assing«*iway 
forevir. Ail hilheim had reniuiiicil 
quiet in the chamber. Suddenly a figure 
paspi'd slowly across, between the cur- 
tained window and the bed’s foot — a 
tall dark figure, tliat could be only 
Nora’s It was stationary for a mo- 
ment before the lump, which, as day 
advanced, bad condensed its pale rays 
intoasmall red globeof flame, and that 
dying sjuirk was gone, when the tall 
form moved away from the spot where 
it had been, and advanced towards the 
window, which was partially unclnscd, 
and a wrinkled hand and arm put 
forth from beneath the still drawn 

blind to secure the lattice. And the 
morning air so cold and damp to 
breathe on that dear sufferer ! Could 
Nora be so incautious And Ver- 
non advanced his hand unconsciously, 

as if to close the casement. But he 
was unnoticed from thence, and the 
female form receded. 


Now then," thought Vernon, 
now, in a minute 1 ahdl know 
fate,” — and passing stealthily diroshp 
the little gate ^for he did not wish Els 
footsteps to be heard in the sick-cham- 
ber,) he advanced close to the house, 
of which the front door was still fast, 
and the lower shutters unopened. 
Awhile he stood beneath the porch, 
listening for the approach of some one 
from within, to whom he might make 
cautious application for admittance; 
but soon, irnpaiientof fruitless waiting, 
he moved away to steal round the cor- 
ner of the cottage and seek admittance 
at the back entrance. As he slept 
guardedly from the porch, his eyes 
glanced on a large white rose-tree that 
grew beside it, and, struck with sud- 
den recollection, he stopped to look 
sorrowfully on the well-known shrub. 
There were yet a few yellow leaves 
upon the straggling branches, and 
many ripening berries, indicating the 
past prolusenchK of its summer bloom, 
liut I'rom the stem on which Vernon's 
eyes were riveted with painful inte- 
rest, the flower-sprig he looked for 
had been recently cut off. The last 
rose of summer," had not been left to 
wither on its stalk, though the hand 
was far away that should have stuck 
the late blossom in ^Milliccnt's bosom. 
Ju.it as Vernon turned the corner of 
the building, he heard the withdrawing 
of a bolt from the kitchen door, and as 
it slowly opened, he w^as moving for- 
ward witli nervous precipitation, when 
the sight of a stranger startled him for 
a moment from liis fjurpose, and before 
he liad time to recover himself and 
accost her, the young girl carrying a 
milking stool and pail was already half 
W'ay down the garden walk in her way 
to the field and cow- shed. A word — 
the slightest sound would have reached 
and recalled her, but Vernon shudder- 
ed, and was siltnt. Again — as the de- 
cisive moment drew near, he shrunk 
from certainty — especially from a 
stranger s lips. He would seek Nora— 
he would learn his fate from her. So, 
suflering the young girl to pass on out 
of sight, he gently pushed open the 

door which she had left ajar, and stole 
noiselessly into the kitchen. Its com- 
fortless disordered state, sadly contrast- 
ed the beautiful ncatn^^s and arrange- 
ment, which had been wont in happier 
days to distinguisli poor Nora’s pecu- 
liar territory. The hearth was heaped 
with ashes of long accumulation, and 
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tlie embers of a fire that hart evidently 
burnt all night still emitted a feeble 
warmth, and dull red light from the 
lower bars of the grate, to which they 
had sunk far beneath the trivet and 
large black kettle, from which issued 
no cheerful morning sound of bub- 
bling water. Unwashcil tea things, 
with fragments of bread, butter, and 
cheese, and an end of tallow candle 
turned down into the pool of grease 
which had accumulated in the deep 
tin candlestick, were huddled together 
on the slopped and soiled little round 
table, that it had been Nora's pride to 
keep bright and polished as a looking- 
glass. Scattered plates and cups, a 
waiter, with cut and squeezed lemon, 
and other evidences of late attendance 
■ on a sic k room, were all noted by Ver- 
non with deepest interest ; and if the 
survey relieved him of his worst fears, 
he siglied heavily at thoughts of the 
hrA't lie had to anticipate. A glass 
half filled with lemonade stood on a 
salver on the dresser ; be raised, and 
put it to his lips, (for perhaps hers had 
recently touched its brim,) and as he 
did so, called to mind her aftecting de- 
sire to receive from his hand another 
cup, which now he might be so soon 
called on to present to her. If it 
mujtf be — strengthen me for the task, 
oh God !*" was the inward ejaculation 
of a heart that could yet scarcely bring 
itself to add, Thy will be done.” 

Still Nora appeared not, and rra- 
sonahly concluding tliat, leaving the 
young char- woman to attend to house- 
hold concerns, she had kept her station 
in the sick chamber, he stole from the 
kitclien along the matted passage to- 
wards the staircase — but the door of 
the little parlour being open he me- 
chanically Stopped at if. The shutters 
had been removed Fince he looked at 
the windows from without, and now 
the formal arrangement of the furni- 
ture — the cold, dreary, uninhabited 

look of the once cheerful little sitting 
room, struck him forcibly, with a more 
painful sense of change, than even the 
unwonted disorder of poor Nora's 
kitchen. As ho stood on the threshold 
in i;n)urnful contemplation, a shrill 
sound, (one of discordant loudness to 
his morbidly sensitive ear) broke the 
deep silence. It was the awaking note 
of Millicent’s canary bird, whose cage 
hung near the window— and as the 
little creature began to plume itself on 
the i>erch, and pour out a more sus- 


tained matin in its innocent joy, Ver^ 
non looked reproachfully at the un« 
eonteknis favourite. But his attention 
was soon directed to other objects— 
(all to him how eloquent !) and at last 
it rested on a vacant spot on the wall 
opposite. He started at perceiving 
that Colonel Aboyne's picture, which 
used to hang there, liad been removed, 
but only as it seemed to a table in the 
middle of the room, on which lay a 
framed picture together with a white 
papt r parcel, which was placed upon 
its glazed surface. Vernon felt as if 
the wliole current of his blood rushed 
suddenly to the heart and brain. A 
moment he stood gazing as if spell- 
bound — then, with one desnerate im- 
pulse sprang forward, caught up the 
parcel — ascertained that the portrait 
beneath was indeed his friend's — bis 
promised legacy! and tore open the 
paper, which was superscribed in faint 
and uneven characters, Tor my dear 
Horace." Kranticly he tore it open- 
hut onp glance at its contents, and his 
fingers relaxed their hold— his sight 
beeainc dizzy, and he reeled back for 
support against the wall. What baleful 
aspect had paralyzed him ihu^ ? That 
only of a withered rose, and a lopg 
lock of glossy raven hair. 

In some minds — (happily constitu- 
ted are those !) — how indigenous— 
how indestructible,— how elastic i.s 
hope ! After a while it faintly revived 
in V^ernon’s bosom, from tlie seeming 
annihilation that succeeded that sud- 
den shock. lJut feeble indeed "was 
tlie reviving struggle — an expiring ef- 
fort ! a last stand against despair. 
AhnoA't, the worst was known. But still 
a possibility remained, the thought of 
which perliajis hcljicd to nerve Ver- 
non's resolve to know ail immediately. 
Without farther pause or deliberation, 
but still with noiseless < footsteps, he 
ran up the short flight of stairs that 
led to Millicent's sleeping room— 

and, with cautious tread, and held^in 
breath, stole to the half-open door. 
All within was profound stillness— 
and he stopped on the threshold to 
listen, and to send forward one fearful 

glance. The rrhitc curtains of the bed 
were clo.*ie drawn on the side towards 
him, as he stood still half behi|td the 
door— but he fancied — surely it was 
not fancy — that there was a stir of iifo 
—of breath— a gentle and scarce per- 
ceptible rustling-pwas if some one 
moved. His heart beat quicker, as he 
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advanced a step onward, and then be- 
held Nora seated in a high«^cked 
chair at the farther corner of the bed's 
foot, towards which her face was 
turned, and her eyes fixed in the di- 
rection of the pillows, witli that solemn 

and profound interest, with which we 
watch the slumbers of those who are 
“ sick even unto death.” JUit apparent- 
ly, she had only desisted for a moment 

from an employment, the r~‘ 

which, Vernon's first glanct 
detected. Her fingers still 
strings of one of Millicent's plain 
morning caps — (he ktia/m it well) the 
broad iiems of wliich she had been run- 
ning and crimping with accurate neat- 
ness, and across her knees and the arm 
of the chair, lay a long wliite dressing- 
gown. Was there not evidence of 
l/ffi in those provident preparations.!^ 
He began to fear — Oh blessed fear! 
— that he might disturb the dear one’s 
slumbers, should his unexpected ap- 
pearance too suddenly startle her faith- 
ful nurse — whose strotigly marked 
countenance, told a fearful tale to Ver- 
non, of all she had lately undergone. 
But just as he was shrinking hack from 
the chamhi r, her eyes slowly return- 
ing from this mournful contemplation 
to Iter suspended task, caught fcight of 


‘ eagerly 
held the 


his receding figure-^and atran^y 
was she afiected by the appariwh^ 
No wd^d — no exclamation or sound 
escaped her lips nor did she move 
from her chair — nor otherwise testify 
her consciousness of his unexpected 
presence, than by drawing up her taU 
gaunt figure, as she sat erect and 
rigid, to its utmost dimensions, and fix- 
ing on him her large dilating eyes, 
with a ghastly undefinablencss of ex- 
pression, which chilled his very heart's 
blood, -though he had no power to 
withdraw his own from the unnatural 
fascination — and when, after a iew 
seconds of that wordless communion, 
she arose slowly, and standing still 
and upright on the same spot, with- 
out one feature relaxing from its stony 
fixedness, beckoned him forward with 
one hand, while with the forefinger of 
the other she pointed to the bed's 
head, he obeyed mechanically — almost 
unconsciously — till he felt the grasp 
of that cold bony hand, and following 
with his eyes the direction of her point- 
ing finger, beheld— all that was still 
mortal of Alillicent Ahoync. The im- 
mortal spirit had ascended to Him, 
** with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

A. 
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'J’lME was when fashion, under the 
mask of patriotism, required every 
British subject, upon pain of being 
black* bulhd as a .Jacobin and Atheist, 
to believe Napoleon Bonaparte a cow- 
ard, a madman, and pretty nearly an 
idiot, raiseil, solely by some unac- 
countable revolution of the blind 
goddess's wheel, from the rank of a 
Corsican sub-lieu tenant of artillery to 
that of Kmperor of France, and de 
fi/rto Autocrate of Europe — England 
only excepted. How far this admi- 
rable appreciation of a mighty ruler 
and formidable conqueror may have 
been agreeable to the thousand and one 
generals whom he scattered like chaff 
before the wind — whether they were 
mortified at discovering how little ta- 
lent and valour had been requisite for 


their overthrow, or consoled by being 
thus ]>rovidcd with a scapo-goat in 
the shape of the false housewife For- 
tune — it is no business of ours to en- 
quire. But if the more or less of dis- 
grace attached to defeat affect not us, 
the brightness of our warriors’ laurels 
concerns us nearly ; and we learn, from 
the Spanish epic poet, Ercilla, that 
the glory of the victor is always pro- 
portionate to that of the vanquished.* 
We could wish that those worthy per- 
sons who betrayed the extravagance of 
their terror, by their virulent denials 
of the abilities they dreaded, had stu- 
died Ercilla’s aphorism, or shall we 
6ay,tTuisni ? They would then perhaps 

not have paid so bad a compliment to 
our own great Captain, and the gal- 
lant host with which he successively 


• Plies no es el Vencedor mas estiraado 
Be aquello en que Veocido es reputado. 

Aeaucana, Canto /. 
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foiled every celebrated French Mar- deavoure to establish possess little in- 
shalj even Cenfantgatedela V rc^oire," terest, save as matters of curiosity. If 
Massena, and finally defeated their re« Savary would make Talleyrand res* 
doubted master himself, as to esteem ponsible for even those acts of aggres- 
all those antagonists absolutely con* bion> his opposition to which he was 
temptiblc. These, however, were the generally believed to have proved by 

absurdities of bygone days. With our his resignation of office^ it is nothing 
terrors, our virulence subsided ; and it to us, whatever we may tliiiik of an 
moat be confessed, that with every ambition, so disinterestedly unprinci* 
discomfiture of the French armies, the pled — the very beau ideal of ambition 
skill and courage of the French gctie- — ns is thereby ascribed to the Prince 
ralsand their Emperor rose in the opi- of fieneventp. It is altogether the affair 
nion of our countrymen. If the de- of the ex-statesman and ex* police- 
tractors of the Emperor Napoleon are man, and wc could be well content to 
not much better satisfied than his ad- let them settle it at their leisure. As 
mirerswith Sir Walter Scott's faires- little should we concern ourselves to 
timate of his prodigious genius, and ascertain whether Fouche were, as 
rccklesslyjnsatiateambition,tbeindig- the world has hitherto esteemed him, 
nation of the former party is wonder- a clever rogue, or no more tliun a kna- 
fully softened from w'hat it would vish simpleton, — the dupe of every 
have been a few years ago, and it is mortal wlio had any interest in outwit- 
thc wrath of the Eonapartists that ting him. Neither are we called upon 
blazes fearfully against the impartial to try tlie cause at issue between Sava- 
biographer. ry and Mademoiselle Duci est, whether 

No libel is so galling as the truth. Napoleon and Josephine were united 
It is therefore only natural, that those by a religious ceremony, or only by 
who disregarded, or perhaps lauglied the llcvolutionary civil form. Our opi- 
at, the silly abuse of which we have nion, wo may nevertheless observe, 
spoken, should now be aroused to Ji- inclines to the lady's side, both because 
terary battle. That Louis Bonapart^', the Pope could not, without a total 
bitterly as he is reproached with fra- abandonment of self-respect, omit to 
ternal ingratitude by Savary, should desire, as she states him to have done, 
break a lance in the cause of his dead that tlie woman whom Itc, as head of 
brother, is more than natural, — it is tlic Catholic church, was about to 
very amiable, considering the various crown Ktnpross, sliould be a wife uc- 
causes of dissatisfaction given by that cording to tlie rules of that church, 
imperial and imperious brother to the and because the refusal of the Cardi- 
Ex-King of Holland ; and wc would nals to assist at Napoleon's second 
willingly leave bis ci-devant Miijt-s- marriage with JMaiit* J.ouisc, so an- 
ty’s somewhat insignificant pamphlet grily recorded by Savary himscir, 

unmolested. Even the artful misre- sliews the sense of tlie Catliolic 
presentations of tlic abler and Itss ho- church conci ruing the sanctity and 
nest Duke of Rovigo, we feel no pre- regularity of bis first marriage to Jo- 
disposition to criticize. Wc exiHJCted to si phine. (;f a i imilarly amusing and 
find the said Duke's book a justifica- harmless ebaracler are the minister of 
tidn of hia master; and his exculpatory police’s attempts to demonstrate, from 
exertions, if inspired by gratitude, are the Emperor's disliko to seeing Jose- 
Eo far commiiidablc. That it should, phine's tears, that his fbnd attadimeiit 
at the same time, be a vindication of to her rendered iheir divorce a heroic 
Savary, Duke of Rovigo, aid-de-camp, sacrifice of his own feelings, as much 
and minister of police,— lion’s jackal asof lu rs, to the public inti rest. Let 
as, notwithstanding hia vehement de- us not, however, be misunderstood, 
nials, he shews himself — was a thing We arc not following the course we 
of course; and if his'statemeuts and began by reprobating. Wedonotcon- 
arguments have sometimes disturbed sidcr Bonaparte as a monster destitute 
our critical gravity with a hearty fit of of all human affections and sympathy, 
lattg^fter, and sometimes lulled us to We have no doubt that it was very 
repose, we are bound rather to thank disagreeable, very painful to him, to 
than to censure him, for the equally tell the wedded partner of his fortunes, 
^salutary caefainnatory commlsion and with whom he liad lived liappily for 
slumhari. Moreover, the Bfteen yei^rs, that she was to be bis 
the number of dbe points he cn- wife no longer. We have no doubt 
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that he was grieved by her anguish, 
and would have rejoiced could he have 
obtained the object of his wishes with- 
out paying the price. But this does 
not quite amount to our vulgar Eng- 
lish notion of nuptial love ; and we 
besides entertain as little doubt that he 
very decidedly preferred a young and 
bboming virgin of the imperial house 
of Austria, to the somewhat elderly, 
and not altogether spotless. Dowager 
Beauharnois. Savary’s own descrip- 
tion of the Emperor’s impaliunce for 
the arrival of his princess bride agrees 
better with what he had previously 
told US respecting Napoleon^s infideli- 
ties, of tlic heart as well as of the sen- 
ses, to Josephine, than with the sub- 
sequent fancy- piece of impt rio- con- 
jugal affliction at the divorce he was 
pleased to think inevitable. 

As we have said, none of these co- 
mical things would have tempted us 
to Iny down the thick hut diverting 
volumes that contain them, and take 
up the pen for their n futation. We 
should, perhaps, equally have suffered 
another misrepresentation, although 
of a more serious description, to re- 
main uuc»»rrected. But having, for 
reasons wliich wc shall forthwith ex- 
plain, thought proper to notice the fa- 
vourite aide-de-camp's lucubrations, 
BO base a perversion of truth to the 
purposes of falsehood must not escape 
our attention. Everybody who knows 
any thing of the liistory of the last 
thirty years, knows that the negotia- 
tion whicli Mr Fox, as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, carried on 
with France, originated in his com- 
municating to the French Government 
a proposal made to him for the assas- 
fiination of the French Emj»cror. Now 
the Duke of Uovigo mentions this 
communication, as if it referred to a 
proposal made to Mr Pitt, with which 
Air Fox had accidentally become ac- 
quainted ; and omits it altogether in 

his account of the beginning of the 
negotiation in 1806 . It would be an 
insult alike to the character of the 
Britiwsh nation and to the memory of 
William Pitt, further to answer such 
an insinuated charge of murder. We 
cannot, however, but observe, that to 
our certain knowledge, Mr Fox, when 
in Paris, during the peace of Amiens, 
warmly vindicated his great rival from 
the First Consul’s open accusation of 
having been privy to the Infernal Ma- 
chine, and other attempts upon his 
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life ; — a circumstance which could 
hardly be unknown to the friends and 
familiars of Bonaparte. 

'I'he misrepresentation which, as 
distinguished from the foregoing, has 
provoked our comments, may to some 
readers appear less interesting, because 
it is of a less personal kind. To us it 
appears of far higher iinpoziance, in- 
asmuch as it tends to falsify the stand- 
ard measure of right and Wrong, and 
to render moral accountability a bur- 
den to be shaken off at pleasure. When 
Bonaparte, the exile of St Helena, 
described himself to some of his Col- 
lectors of Memorabilia as an unambi- 
tious, peace-loving individual, whom 
the causeless and nefarious attacks of 
the several potentates of ICurope liad 
compelled, in sheer self-defence, to 
conquer and n])propriate their territo- 
ries, we shrugged up our shoulders, 
and smiled or sighed, according to the 
humour of the moment, at the delu- 
sive poweis of self-love. Perhaps even 
these delusions ought to have been ex- 
posed. But when we see repeated and 
systematic endeavours 

“ to give to uiry nothings 

A local habitation and a name 

to substantiate the optical illusions ofa 
self-deceiving conscience— if such un- 
conscious illusions they were, if not 
pliantisms conjured up to impose upon 
the credulous — we feel it our bound- 
en tluty to say a word or two upon 
the fallncious sophistry advanced in 
support of such whimsical contradic- 
tions of all received opinions. 

No rational man, who, in the 19th 
century, taxes a well-educUed and in- 
disputably most highly- gifted sove- 
reign — no matter wliether legitimate 
or usurping — with being an ambitious 
conqueror, fond of war, and reckless 
of human life, can he supposed to in- 
tend likening such a sovereign to “Ma- 
cedonia’s madman, or the Swede.” Yet 
it is to accusations such as might be 

brought against Charles XIL, or more 
properly against Gengis Khan and Ta- 
merlane, that the Duke of Iluvigo’s 
defence of Napoleon would apply. He 
gravtdy states, in proof of this most 

unsuspected passion for peace, that 
the conqueror shuddered at the sight 
of the yesterday's battle-field ; descant- 
ed, amidst the afflicting and disgust- 
ing objects there surrounding him, 
upon the criminality of those who 
wantonly provt^ed war; was solici- 
tous to care taken of his 
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wounded soldiers, iind wept over the 
loss of old and attached friends, whose 
lives had purchased his victories. Now 
what is all this, with the single excep- 
tion of the tirade against the aggres- 
sor — of which more by and by — but 
to say that Napoleon Bonaparte was a 
loan ? Instances there assuredly have 
been, of human creatures who delight- 
ed ill the contemplation of bloodshed 
and bodil^F suftering. So have there 

been of human creatures born with 
two heads, or without the usual al- 
lowance of legs and arms. The for- 
mer must, like the latter, be classed 
under the head of lueus naturWy save 
and except where we can distinctly 
trace the action of moral causes in 
producing such a depravation of the 
heart and senses ; an operation com- 
monly so easy, that it were superflu- 
ous to dwell'upou such causes as re- 
venge ; the d< sire of exercising power 
combined with imbecility, whether 
mental, corporeal, or casual; the de- 
sire of strong excitement in minds 
either deadened by the corrupt decre- 
pitude of civilisation and its habitual 
concoiuitauts, unbridled luxury and 
voluptuousiu Bt;, or brutalised by sa- 
vage ignorance ; with otliers, too many 
to enii merate, Bonaparte had been ex- 
posed to no such c’cinoralizing, or more 
properly u'.iluimanizing, influoiicos, and 
w^as rather a mtu^num opnv lliaii a 
lufiLis naturrr; he, of course, retained 
the ordinary feelings of our kind. No 
doubt he sickened at sickening sights ; 
no doubt, when he gazed upon the 
bhiuglitered heaps of liis brave and de- 
voted troops, he sorrowed for their loss, 
was anxious for the preservation of the 
survivors, and, as we have already ob- 
served, would have rejoiced could he 
have obtained his object without pay- 
ing the price. But this no more de- 
serves the name of humanity, or the 
love of peace, than his pity for bis 
repudiated wife did that of conjugal 
aflection. 

The old charge of inhumanity, so 
often brought against his whole belli- 
gerent system, as essentially prodigal 
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of life, is not noticed by Savary, and 
we only advert to it for the purp^ of 
remarking— if civilians may he allow- 
ed to speak upon high professional 
mysteries— that such an imputation 
must be examined and judgw with 

reference, not to one battle, or one cam^ 
paign, but to the whole duration of a 
war. We may illustrate our meaning 
by the battle of Waterloo, the most 
saTiguinai’v, perhaps, that ever was 
fought, whilst the war which it de- 
cided and terminated was amongst the 
least so of any recently waged ; — a view 
of the subject, in which, if we are not 
misinformed, the conqueror of that 
eventful day found more consolation 
for the losses he had sustained, than 
in the splendid augmentation of his 
military fame. 

Let us now turn to Napoleon’s con- 
demnation of tlic aggressor in his many 
wars. That the Impel ial Dissertator 
w'as justified in throwing the whole 
guilt of the blood therein shed upon 
the aggressor, cannot admi t of dispute ; 
and the whole question, therefore, re- 
specting his ambition and love of war, 
or at least of conquest, resolves itself 
into thcBo : — Who was the aggressor ? 
Were Napohon's wars ncccsbary or 
unnecessary ? All other consiilerations 
are extraneous. If the Emperor of 
France, without provocation given on 
liis part, really was attacked by all the 
monarclis of Europe, successively or 
collccti\cly, in order to put down an 
intruder into their august bociety, his 
ju.stifi cation upon these points is com- 
plete. iiut if, on the contrary, he 

obeyed the suggestions of vaulting 
ambition,” regardless of the rationally 
probable con.s'equenccs of his measures, 
no tears shed upon the fleld of guilty 
triumph, nor yet all the ink wasted, 
or to be wasted, by his advocates, can 
wash his memory from the reproach 
of a wilful and criminal prodigality of 
human blood. 

The emperor and his eulogists are 
perfectly sensible that this is the red 


question ; and most assiduously do they 
labour to prove tlnir assertion, that 
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• 'I'he North American Indian torturing his prisoner belongs not here. That 
torturing is a sort of continuation of the previous battle, and the excess of pain to be 
inaicted is as much a point of honour with the torturer, as the power of endurance 
is w'ith the tortured. The former, moreover, probably looks upon the spectacle of 
tJie warrior dying in agonies unutterable, and defying his tormentors, as the god«, 
according to the ancients, did upon that ot the good man struggling against destiny, 
viz. as a magnificent ediibition of Jiuman energy. So perhaps might we, eouhl our 
over- susceptible nerves and senses bear the sight. 
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every war was forced upon the pacific, 
unsuspecting^ and unprepared French 
government. But how do they prove 
this ? By merely referring to the dates 
of England, Austria, Russia, or Prus- 
sia's preparations for war, or first hos- 
tile measure, and entirely overlooking 
the aggressions, insults, and encroach- 
ments upon themselves or their allies, 
even the annexation of weaker neutral 
states to France, which had autlior- 
ized, if not necessitated, such warlike 
demonstrations, and the assumption 
of an attitude calculated to give weight 
to remonstrance. Again, what is the 
plain English of this, but what we 
are almost tired of repeating, that, 
could Napoleon have obtained his ob- 
iect without paying the price, he 
would infinitely have preferred so do- 
ing ? He played the tremendous game 
of war, not like the infatuated game- 
ster, for the mere excitement of its 
perils and chances, but to win the im- 
portant stake; and, had Europe at 
once frankly submitted to his will 
and pleasure, would not have ivaged 
war for the sake of the warrior’s battle 
joy, or of the victor’s intoxicating tri- 
umph, not even to display and revel 
in his mastery and skill. Had Spain 
quietly acknowledged King Joseph, 
iievir would Napoleon have poured 
ills desolating legions into her peaceful 
provinces, llatl Holland, obedient to 
his mandate, unresistingly resigned 
the commerce by which she existed, 
he would not have dethronnl his bro- 
ther 1 Amis, and incorporated the Seven 
Provinces ^ith France. Had Rmssia, 
ruining her nobility, as well as her 

merchants, cordially assisted him to 
destroy h(?r best customer, he would 
not have marched to Moscow, When 
he made Italy, Switzerland, the pro- 
vinces of the Kbine, the duchy of 
Warsaw, the Haiisc towns, and what 
not, parts of his enormous empire, he 
took nothing from England, nothing, 

frequently at least, from Austria, and 
had no desire whatever for a war with 
either, in consequence. But by what 
system of international law, save the 
Code Napoleon, has it ever been held 
unlawful or unreasonable for a power- 
ful state to arm, either to protect a 
weaker, or to resist the disproportion- 
ate and alarming aggrandizement of a 
stronger, neighbour? With Bona- 
parte, the illegality of such officious 
interference was a favourite doctrine, 
which, upon the throne or at St He- 


lena, he strenuously upheld. No won- 
der ! Its admission would remove a 
main barrier in the politic conqueror's 
road towards universal dominion ; 
allowing him first to seize upon every 
minor state, and then, having render- 
ed himself, by their acquisition, an 
overmatch for any one of his previ- 
ously equal compeers, to attack them, 
one after the other, singlehanded, de- 
fended only by an army, very infe- 
rior in numbers, and by the resolution, 
tile desperation, of the mass of the 

S 'e. That consequences like these 
_ t follow the admission of such 
doctrines, would be sufficient argu- 
ment against them, did they rest upon 
prescriptive right frcii time imme- 
morial. That they rest upon no such 
prescription is certain. We are not 
going to quote Grotius, PufFendorf, or 
any such awfully ponderous antiqua- 
ted jurists. Their authority might be 
cavilled at by our modern philosophi- 
cal sciolists, as unsuited to the march 
of intellect ; and, luckily, we want not 
their sanction. That the admission of 
such doctrines would be a flagrant 
innovation upon established law, is 
abundantly proved by the simple fact 
of tile existence of small and feeble in- 
dependent states in Europe. Of am- 
bitious sovereigns there has never been 
a dearth ; — it was in genius, not am- 
bition, that Napoleon stood pre-emi- 
nent — and nothing could have long 
protected the independence of such 
states against such sovertigns, but the 
mutual jealouhies of the stronger pow- 
ers, which would not, without a strug- 
gle, suffer any one of their number so 
to increase in strength as to become 
formiduble to the others. Were fur- 
ther confirmation needed, it might be 
found in the very expression, “ to 
maintain the balance of power,’’ which 
has been the ruling principle of Euro- 
pean policy from the beginning of mo- 
dern history. 

But enough, more tlian enough, 
upon such a subject. To argue, al- 
most to indicate the topics of argu- 
ment, against such extraordinary, un- 
warranted, and untenable assertions as 
those in question, is a work of super- 
erogation. They require only to be 
clearly stated, to be translated into 
plain intelligible language, to be seen 
through and contemned by every man, 
woman, and child, not altogether des« 
titute of common sense, or blinded by 
prejudice. 
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THE IKISH CHUaca ESiaBlISlIHENT, 

Versus 

THOMAS SPRING RICE ANP DANIEL WHITTLE HARVEY. 

Mr Editor^ 


" Two of a trade can never agree/* 
It is thus that we account for the spar- 
ring match which look place in the 
House of Commons on a late occasion 
between the two redoubted champions 
of liberalism,” whose names are 
written above. Rlr Harvey could not 
contain his joy at the speedy prospect 
afforded, by the Emancipation Bill, 
of plundering file Church. Spring 
Rice, whose satisfaction was altogether 
as complete and sincere, was yet not a 
little shocked at the indiscretion of his 
honourable brother, and undertook to 
read him a lecture upon the impro- 
priety of making a premature disclo- 
sure of his intentions. This having 
been done with more of arrogance and 
acerbity than the occasion seemed to 
require, was ill- brooked by jNlr Har- 
vey, who, instead of digesting the in- 
struction of the ex-deputy for the 
Home Department, who spoke as much 
ex cathedra*’ as if he were again 
breathing the atmosphere of White- 
hall, employed his leisure hours in con- 
cocting a virulout invective, such as he 
hoped must rebuke the presumption of 
liis would-be precentor, and ])revent 
a recurrence of the nviiniliating chas- 
tisement wliich hq felt had been so un- 
fairly inflicted on him, in the si*»ht of 
the honourable members. To it, ac- 
cordingly, they went again. Spring 
Rice was electrified with an unwonted 
animation by the vigorous attack of 
his roused and angry adversary ; and 
if the sergeant-at-armscould have been 

induced to act the part of the hurdy- 
gurily man, and strike up the old tune 
of, 

“ Did you see my monkey tumble, 

Did you sec my bearie dance ?” 
the House of Commons would have for 
once rivalled Sadler's Wells, an<l its 
heavy and heart-palsying proceedings 
would have been enlivened by as pret- 
ty a divertisernent extraordinary, as a 
man could meet with in a summer's 
day. But it was too good to last long, 
and friends interposed, by whose kind 
interference Uie differences between 
these important personages were ad- 
justed. Nor was it difficult to make 


them both sensible, that as each had 
the same end in view, they must lose 
more than they could gain by quarrel- 
ling about the means of arriving at it, 
Mr Harvey is content to part with 
some of his superfluous zeal in ex- 
change fora quantum sufF.” of Mr 
Rice's admirable discretion ; upon a 
mutual understanding tliat they nei- 
ther of them abate one particle of that 
love for true religion, which actuates 
them in their pious endeavours to strip 
the Church of those naughty temporal- 
ities, which they have had the saga- 
city to discover are as good for the 
gentry as they are had for the clergy. 
M'’ondcrful D.iniel Whittle Harvey! 
Incom]’arable Spring Rice ! Mow fa- 
voured the age in wnich you have been 
born I How thrice favoured the senate 
in which you live and move, the bright- 
est of its constellations ! May no un- 
toward event ever henceforth cause a 
division between you ! May you go on 
and prosper in your noble and patriotic 
txertions for the advanceinc nt of reli- 
gious truth, until one stone is not left 
upon another in the edifice of the 
Church, and until the tcmjde of the li- 
ving God has been convertoil into the 
Stpulclire of the Ctospel ! 

iSo the Church of Ireland isdoonud 
to fall ; and creatures such as tliese 
are to be its destroyers ! That Church, 
which survived the baleful bigotry of 
Mnry, the ruthlcHs virulence of Crom- 
well, the treacherous friendship of the 
second Charles, the unmasked hostili- 
ty of the second James, is to fall a vic- 
tim to the crawling enmity of Thomas 
Spring Rice and Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey I It is to be insulted by the mock 
defence of the one, while by the other 
it is openly vilified and plundered ! 
The subject is too dccfdy serious for 
mirth ; hut one is reminded of the 
Eton Boy’s versification of Esop’s fa- 
ble, which begins thus : 

‘‘ A lion once dying, boar bit him, hull 
Horn’d him, a'lS kick’d him on the top of 
hit skull." 

It seems difficult to believe that 
things could have come to this pass, if 
the Irish Church had not exhibited 
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some deficiency of moral worth, which 
disentitled it to legislative considera- 
tion. (>nc can scarcely think that the 
fate of Herod could so completely have 
befallen it, if it had not been in some 
measure guilty of the offence of He- 
rod, who, “ because he gave not God 
the glory, was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost.*’ But such is 
not the case. The Church of Ire- 
land never was less liable to so grie« 
vaus an imputation. It never was so 
generally efficient in the discharge of 
all its high and holy functions. Pass 
a day in the family of any respect- 
able individual in any part of Ire- 
land, and we venture to stake our 
credit, that before many hours pass 
over, sonic such observation as this 
will be made: What an improve- 
ment in the clergy ! How different are 
they now from what they were for- 
merly I” .And their learning, their elo- 
quence, their charity, tlie various pro- 
jectn of utility or benevolence in which 
they are engaged, will be specified, as 
affording the most satisfactory evidence 
of their worth, as well as the be<?t 
foundation for the improvement of the 
people. 

We extract from the s]icech deli- 
vered in the House of I..ords, in the 
Session of 1821., by the Bishop of Li- 
merick, the following quotation from 
a letter written to that amiable and dis- 
tinguished dignitary, by one holding 
the important situation of Inspector of 
Prisons in Ireland ; whose testimony 
in favour of the exemplary chanicter of 
the Irish clergy, is as satisfactory as 
hisopportuiiitiesol'knowing them were 
complete and ample. Major Wood- 
ward thus proceeds : '* I enclose the 
extract Irom m y lit port to Go vernnien t, 
on the prisons of the South of Ireland : 
much more, I asNurc you, in compliance 
with your Lordship’s wish, thin from 
attaching any value to a Uistimoiiy 
borne by myself, to the character and 
usefulness of such a body as the clergy 
of the South of Ireland. Iri truth, I 
should feel it presumptuous in me to 
Oder such a tesihnony, were It not drawn 
from me as a debt of gratitude for the 
services rendered, by their benevolent 
labours, to the department under ray 
inspection. Setting aside all those feel- 
ings of attachment which I have al- 
ways had to the established church, I 
must, as a public officer, whose duties 
call him into close contact with them 
throughout the most remote and (by 


all others of the higher classes) desert- 
ed parts of the kingdom, declare, in 
common justice, that were it not for 
the, residence and moral and political 
influence of the parochial clergy ^ every 
trace of refinement and civilisation 
would disappear f 

Such is tile establishment, such are 
the clergy, who are now to be visited 
with overthrow and ruin ! The tide has 
set in against them ; the barriers by 
which they might have been protected 
have been broken down ; and it re- 
mains to be seen how far the moral 
worth of the Irish Church will enable 
it to resist and withstand the medita- 
ted aggression. In our opinion, it has 
gained but little by its connexion wdth 
the State for the last hundred years. 
During that period, it seems to have 
been forgotten as the handmaid of re- 
ligion, and used only as the tool of 
political convenience. Its revenues 
were the treasury from wliich bribes 
were dispensed, and parliamentary in- 
terests purchased by the minister of 
the day. It became a maxim of state, 
tliat it was wise to conciliate the good- 
will of the leading familicsin the king- 
dom, by conferring the principal dig- 
nitiesof the Church upon some of their 
members. And it was supposed that 
the su})port thus procured, must, of 
necessity, guarantee the secuiity of the 
source from whence it was derived ; 
and that, in proportion as the esta- 
blishment became morally corrupt, it 
must be recognised as, ]>olitically, bet- 
ter worth prtsQTving. 

But this was one of those cases in 
which the wisdom of man is foolishness. 
Oiir sapient legislators did not concern 
theinstlvcs to devi'^e any expedient by 
which, after the salt had lost “ its sa- 
vour,'' it might yet be prtstrved. In . 
truth, none such could be devised. 
The (Church of England must either 
cvMitiniie to fulfil the duths for which 
God has appointed it, or it may not 
continue at all. There is a loathing 
occasioned by the foul prostitution of 
what has been designed for holy uses, 
wdiich will cause even bad men to re- 
volt against a sysUm which is based 
upon such profanation ; and Religion, 
'which has been thus outraged by the 
political traders in human rottenness, 
will avenge herself by re- appearing 
under some form of dissent, which will 
disturb their peace, mar their projects, 
and undermine their authority. 

Thus, by leaning unduly on the 
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Church for political support, they cause 
it to lose that moral firmness which 
could alone enable it to sustain them. 
Its strength, in a Protestant epuntry, 
must ever depend upon its character. 
When the one is sacrificed, the other 
cannot he retained. Godless men, who 
thus get possession of such a Church 
as ours, treat it as the Pliilistines treat- 
ed Samson. They'shear its haiii*, and 
put out its eyes, and still seem to ex- 
pect its services with as much confi- 
dence as if it never had been so abused ; 
—and it is only when the pillars of 
both Church and vState are shaken to 
their foundations, and the battlements 
of social order are toppling, that they 
become sensible of the impending ruin, 
and recognise the justice in the wrath 
of an avenging God, who, because of 
their flagitious abuse of his most pre- 
cious benefits, at length, after much 
long suffering, causes them to jierish 
under the fierce wrath of his dis^dca- 
Bure. 

It is not. unknown to our readers, 
that Popery, in its worst and most 
hateful form, was unknown in Ireland 
until the reign of Henry the Second. 
That able monarch obtained the bene- 
diction of the Pope upon his invasion 
of that country, upon condition that 
he should bring it into suV)jeciion to 
the Holy See ; — and the Irish clergy 
agreed to become Papists, upon condi- 
tion of having their temporalities se- 
cured to them under the guarantee 
of British protection. The ETlgli^h 
goveriiirieiit and the Irish priests were 
the Oraugemm of that day, by whom 
the nation was dragooned into a novel 
form of belief, revolting to their feel- 
ings, and offensive to their national 
pride ; and ages of suffering and ca- 
lamity ]>asscd over their heads, before 
the new faiih could take firm root, 
or their ancient antipathies be effect- 
ually eradicated. 

But Popery was, at length, triumph- 
ant. After a series of woes, at rfie re- 
cital of which the heart of the coldest 
must sink appalled, it at length be- 
came universally established in Ire- 
land. Then came the Reformation ; 
and Bi^and had to undo all that ehe 
b«4, jftviously done to darken and en- 
the minds of her people. Ire- 
himd, which had so long resisted the 
process of tarring" and feathering to 
- — 
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which she had been subjected, to gra« 
tify the cupidity or the ambition of 
treacherous priests and overweening 
invaders, must, perforce, confonh to 
the new order of things, and get rkl of 
the foreign plames, of which she now 
began to be not a little proud, with as 
treacherous and capricious a precipi- 
tancy as she was, in the first instance, 
compelled to wear tliem. When the 
fashion of religion was of one sort in 
England, she was to be fleeced; 
when it was of another, she was to be 
flayed. Thus, whatever advantages 
the changes which were made brought 
to the one country, they were regarded 
in the other as the harbingers of dis- 
grace, and the evidences of national 
humiliation ; and it was not alone the 
dogged obstinacy which belongs to the 
votaries of the Popish faith with which 
our Reformers had to contend, but 
with that rooted national aiitijmthy 
which was generated by Cviuurjesof 
misrule, and which, up to the present 
hour, has resisted half a century of 
generous and parental legislation. 

By what singular good fortune the 
Irish Reformers were preserved du- 
ring the reign of the first Alary, has 
been, we trust, not unpleasantly told 
ill a former Number of this publica- 
tion.* It was one of those events 
which must fill with a pleased asto- 
nishment the most sceptical, while it 
leads the pious to acknowledge and 
adore a mysteriously overruling Pro- 
vidence. But although the nucleus 
of Protestantism was thus preserved, 
it w^as long before it attained the niag- 
niiude or consistency necessary to en- 
title it toiiatiunal consideration. The 
distracteil and semibarbarous slate of 
the country, — the insecurity of life and 
property,— the deadly feuds which ex- 
isted between hostile clans, — the Rnnr 
state of learning, — ^thc small degree 
in which the Knglisli language was 
cultivated, — the disrelish of English 
habits and customs which prevailed, 
necessarily rendered the communica- 
tion of religious truth more slow than 
in more tavoured countries, and, con- 
sequently, impeded the progrt es of the 
Reformation. 

It was not until the reign of the 
first (diaries that the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Churches of England and 
Ireland were identified. Ai^ the ctr* 
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cumBtances which led to and termi« 
nated in this 60 -much*>to-be«de&ired 
eonsummation, were not a little cliarac- 
teristic and extraordinary. 

Laud, amongst many other projects 
by which his memory has since been 
vindicated, anxiously laboured to pro- 
mote tliat unity ot faith between the 
Churches of the two kin gdoms, which 
must operate as an additional bond of 
connexion, and by which each must 
be secured and strengthened. For this 
purpose, he requested his friend. Lord 
Strafford, who was then Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, to obtain the consent 
of the clergy, in Convocation assem- 
bled, to a series of canons, pledging 
them to a coiiformily to the doctrine 
of the Church of England. Usher 
was at that time Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, and he was known to have a 
leaning to the principles of the Puri- 
tans ; and there had been, moreover, 
a Declaration of Faitli published by the 
Irish clergy, which was in substance 
the same with the rejected Articles of 
I^ambeth. To procure their assent, 
therefore, to what amounted to arelnic- 
tation of former opinions, was a niat- 
ter of no small <ldicacy and didiculty, 
and could alone have been accomplish- 
ed by the vigour and dexterity which 
were characteristic of the then Chief 
Governor of Ireland. 

Usher undertook to manage the 
business, provided it was left to him- 
self. It was, accordingly, long and 
vehemently debated in Convocation 
but, a hesitation having been evinced, 
and delays having been interposed, 
which caused Strafford lo suspect the 
sincerity of the chief promoter, he sent 
for Dean Andrews, who presided du- 
ring the discussion ; and having re- 
buked him sharply for the equivoca- 
tion of which he considered him guilty, 
telling him, that it was xYiianias who 
sat in the chnir of the Convocation, 
not a Dean of Limerick he drew up, 
with his own hand, a summary appro- 
val of the canons which had been so 
long under consideration, and insisted, 
that in tliat form, and no other, they 

should be implicitly received. This 
was rude and highly objectionable, if 
not unconstitutional, hut it was pro- 
ductive of good. The captious civil- 
lings of the divines were silenced; 

and a measure, incalculably advanta- 
geous, was forced upon the country by 
the strong arm of prerogative, which, 
had it come in any more questionable 
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form, would have been most unwise- 
ly, but pertinaciously resisted. 

In relating the circumstances con- 
nected with this affair to Laud, Strafford 
discovered a trait of character of winch 

it would be unpardonable to omit the 
mention. Speaking of Usher, whom he 
considered guilty of a little double- 
dealing, he thus writes: Ii is very 
true, that for all the Primate's silence, 
it was not possible but he knew how 
near they were to have brought in those 
Articles of Ireland, to the infinite dis- 
turbance and scandal of the Church, 
(as 1 conceive,) and certainly could 
have been content I had been surprised. 
Jiut he is so learned a Frdate, and so 
good a man^ as I do bcsrcch yonr Grace 
•it nuiy netfer be imputed to htm. llo w- 
beit, 1 will always write your Grace 
the truth, whomsoever it concerns." 

Thus he wrote concerning Usher. 
Of Dean Andrews he was not so tender, 
but }>rcscribes a punislimcnl i'or him, 
at which the reader will be disposed 
to smile. If," says he, “ your Lord- 
ship think Dean Andrews hath been to 
blame, and that you would chastise 
him for i t, make him Hishop of h'erns 
and Leighlin, (Dr Zamme, the last 
Bishop, being dead,) to ha\e it with- 
out any other commendains, and then 
I assure you, he shall leave better be- 
hind him than will be recompensed 
out of that bishoprick, which is one of 
the meanest in the whole kingdom." 

Our readers arc aware, that the ar- 
rangement of ecclebiustical affairs which 
took place at this period, (iOJi,) did 
not long continue undisturbed — the 
Bcbellioii breaking out shortly after, 
by which every thing was thrown into 
confusion. But whut was now done, 
wasnevertheless very important, as the 
basis of that adjustment whicli took 
place under the auspices of the illus- 
trious Ormond, after the Uestoralion. 

Tile Irish Church had fallen among 
thieves, who stripped it of its raiment, 
and dg^arted, leaving it halt- dead." 
It had neen parcelled amongst Croni- 
well’s chaplains — and thete, the least 
distinguished for learning or iUscrction 
—amongst a sect which regarded learn- 
ing as foolishness, and discretion little 
less than a crime. They were, of all 
others, the best qualiffed for confirm- 
ing the worst prejudices of the Koinan- 
ists, and placing obstacles, almost in- 
superable, in the path of those who ad- 
vocated au enlightened and moderate 
reformation. Their ejection from their 
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usurped preferments, was the irame- very policy for whose low and little in- 
diate consequence of the restoration of terests it is so profaned, 
the Episcopal form of Church Govern- If the Church were considered in its 
men t ; — and in nothing did the wisdom proper relation to the State, we can con- 
of the virtuous Ormond more conspicu- ceive nothing more salutary to either, 
ously appear, than in the choice of the than the connexion ’between them, 
prelates to whose learning and piety Civil policy must ever be incomplete, 
the ititerests of the established religion without a reference to moral ends and 
were confided. It was on this occasion purposes, which, as they extend bc- 
that Jeremy Taylor was appointed to yond the views, so they transcend the 
the Bishoprick of t)awn, and subsc- power, of the magistrate, and can only 
quently made Vice<Cl!hancel]or of the be attained by an enlightened system 
College of Dublin ; in which, at that of national religion. The Church is 
time, most arduous office, he so cmi- the spiritual liaiidmaid of the State — 
nently contributed to restore the disci- the help meet for it — and without whose 
pline, revive the learning, and com- aid and co-operation it can never be- 
pletc the statutes of the University. ’ come a source of permanent blessings 
Had the principles which governed to the country. Human beings may 
'Ormond siiictJ prevailed, the Church of be tniined, coerced, disciplined, orga- 
Ireland would not now stand in need nized, by the mechanism of merely 
of a protector. As long as a system of human institutions. But they cannot 
opinions continued operative, w^hich be raised, liberalized, exalted into a 
rendered professional worth and use- consciousness of their moral worth, 
fulness in cliurchmen the criterion of without holding before tlicm those 
professional advancement, the con- views of their moral destiny, which can 
ncxion between Church and State never be communicated, with corn- 
may be coitsidercd useful. Whenap- plete effect, but by teathers trained 
pointments to places of ecclesiastical and set apart for that purpos^e, and 
dignity arc made upon the same prin- calculated, by their station and attoin- 
ciplcs as legal or military appointments, nunts, to command the attention and 
although individual instances may oc- respect of every rank in society. If 
cur, and even be frequent, in which the different ordtrs in the State have 
the very best individuals are not pre- not thtir diftlrent counterparts in the 
ferred, yet, upon the whole, the affairs Church, a serious moral deficiency will 
of the Church will be well and safely bo experienetd, which, sooner or later, 
administered. However the public must lead, tithcr to the overthrow of 
may lament the neglect of superior civil government, or the degradation of 
merit, they will not be ^llockcd or grte- true religion. 

ved by the profligacy or incoinptteiicy But it the legitimate connexion bc- 
of those who are called to bear s|>irit- tween Cliiirch and Stale he thus de- 
ual rule over them. But when all this sirable, what may be called their i7/r- 
is changed — when a godless liberalism gitimate connexion is not less to be de- 
prevails — when the Church is no longer plored. Where the Church is taken 
considered as the connecting link be- for Jier dower, merely to be pillaged 
tweeii earth and heaven, when its pecu- and abandoned ; or worse still, where 
liar karning has ful len in to disuse, and it is degraded to a state of concubinage 
it seems good to those wdio bear sway and, instead of fostering the virtues, 
to caet off all the respect and vencra- panders to the vices of its lonlly and 
tionwith which it was formerly regard- licerilious mate, so far from recog- 
ed, as antiquated incumbrances, — nising any utility in a connexion like 
when its revenues alone arc prized, and this, we regard it as one of those cry- 
that from the facility which they af- ing national offence's, which arc cal- 
fordof purchasing political support by culatcd to bring down a rrovidential 
conferring the semblance of a spiritual visitation upon the country, 
character upon dotage, imbecility, or In what degree the Irish Church 
corruption, then, indeed, the utility of has experienced the protecting care of 
a connexion may be doubted which is Government, we will not at present 
adverse to the very purpose for which pretend to say. Few, however, will 
it was instituted, and which even hu- doubtthat things, in that respect, might 
manly speaking, will be found, in the be improved. That there have been 
end, to overthrow and discomfit the great abuses in tlie disposal of Church 
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patronage, no one can deny. We 
would be unwilling to impute them, 
could we discover any symptoms of 
repentance or amendment. Even still, 
if justice were done to the Church of 
Ireland, all would he well. Its cha- 
racter would be raised, its moral in- 
fluence would be increased, to a degree 
that would bid defiance to all the ma- 
chinations of its enemies. But if its 
high places are made the purchase- 
money of Parliamentary services, with- 
out any reference to the moral or theo- 
logical qualiflcations of those upon 
whom they are conferred, its destruc- 
tion is at band, and, even humanly 
speaking, it cannot long subserve the 
wicked policy of those who shall have 
so flagitiously deceived it. 

liCt, tlierefore, 'J’hornas Spring Rice 
and Daniel Whittle Harvey agree to 
impress upon Government the expe- 
diency of continuing the system by 
whicii Church patronage has been put 
at the disposal of complaisant and 
accommodaling county members, and 
they will do morn for accomplishing 
their ultimate object, than by any 
other expedient which could bo devi- 
sed. Tlic ( jiurch would, in this way, 
be pat under a kind of guardianship, 
very like the protection which vultures 
afibrd to lambs, when they cover, in 
order to devour tbem.’" It would be 
a setting up of the abomination of 
d<*solaMoir* ill the lioly place, which 
would be the s})cedy forerunner of its 
utter ovenhrow. The wealth of the 
Church would, i!i that case, be, as it 
were, the thirty pieces of silver, for 
the sake of which it would be betrayed ; 
and the favour of its worldly jiartisans 
would be, like the kiss of .Tudas, the 
evidence of treachery, and the signal 
for outrage. Only let those sapient 
and patriotic senators succeed in their 
degrading llie Irish Church Establish- 
ment from its moral mid siiiritual pre- 
emimnee, and it will not long conti- 
nue to maintain that political pre- 
eminence that so offends them. Its 

occupation will be gone," and then 
“ farewell, a long farewell, to all its 
greatness!*' Itmu^tfall. And Hume, 
and Carlilc, and Cobbett, may raise a 
trophy upon its ruins, and write upon 
it, Here once stood the Church of 
Ireland." 

Oh ! but we are doing these great 
men a sad injustice. They do not 
wish the subversion, they only seek the 
purification, of the Church. Kind- 


hearted, worthy men! they would dis- 
pose of Church property in a manner 
better calculated to advance the ends 
of true religion, than that in which it 
is at prescut employed. They would 
reduce the incomes of the bishops and 
rectors, and increase the sti[)^ds of 
the curates. It offends them to see 
the one class of churchmen receiving 
80 much for doing so little, while the 
Other receive fo little for doing so 
much. We will, therefore, with the 
reader s leave, bestow a little calm 
consideration upon this part of the 
subject, as the delusion wrhich we con- 
ceive to be involved in the preceding 
statement, is not confined to that class 
of persons of whom Thomas Spring 
Rice and Daniel Whittle Harvey may 
be considered the legitimate represent- 
atives, but extends fur beyond them, 
and reaches even to those who must 
be allowed to have at heart the inte- 
rests of true religion. 

We arc persuaded many good-na- 
tured persons feel very much for the 
condition of the inferior* clergy, and 
would be glad of almost any arrange- 
ment by which their incomes might be 
improved. If, however, you should 
ask them what part of the Church 
Establishment works best, they would 
unhesitatingly tell you, that which de- 
pends on the zeal and ability of the 
Curates. Is it not, then, somewhat 
fmterous to begin with reforming that 
verf/ part of the system which is nc- 
kuowlrffyed at the sayne time to require 
no reform at all ? Again, if you a*-k 
them why it is that a deficiency of zeal 
and ability is observable amongst the 
higher clergy, they will answer, that 
it most probably arises from appoint- 
ments being made from interested 
motives, and without any reference to 
the qualiHcations of the individuals so 
promoted. If you proceed to enquire 
why this is so, they will tell you, be- 
cause the incomes are very good, and 

become objects of eager competition 
amongst those who command influ- 
ence sufficient to solicit them with any 
prospect of success. So that their pro- 
ject of Church reform amountB to tliis ; 
they would assimilate the condition 
of Curates to that of Rectors, in that 
very particular to which the ineffim 
ciency and negligcnee of Rectors, as 
far as they are negligent or inefficunt, 
is chiefly ascribab/e I ! 

Admirable reformers ! They would 
make curacies " good things !" They 
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would have them, too, objccU of eager upon the discharge of the holy duties, 
competition ! The labourer, they tell voluntarily foregoing the most tempU 
UE, is worthy of his hire ; and they ing worldly advantages, 
vi'ould, ibercfore^ so apiKirtiou his hire^ The pastoral office^ in the Ueformed 
that be should be no longer a useful Church, possesses peculiar attractions 
labourer ! Such would be the precise for the man of a serene and contemn 
effect of increasing the incomes of cu« plative benevolence. He is placed by 
rates, to any degree tliat might tempt it in that holy relation to his Maker, 
tlic covetousness or the worldlincss of and in that elevated and aUectioriate 
those who might seek, either for tliem- position with respect to his fellow* 
selves or their dependents, to be put creatures, tliat gives the noblest exer* 
into one of the priest^# offices, that cisc to his higher faculties ; and by 
they may cat a morsel of bread.*' The developing, to its utmost, all that is 
humble, singlemiuded, spiritual man good within him, causes him to expe* 
would be jostled out of the way, in the rience as great a portion of happiness 
crowd of those who would seek to pos* as he is capable of on this side of tlio 
sess themselves of the very humblest grave. In other professions, the ut- 
offices in the ministry, with far dider- most that can bclioped for, is, that a 
ent views and motives. And that ad- life of labour” may lead to an age of 
niirabJe and indefatigable body of clcr* case.’* If the end be desirable, the 
gy, who at prestmt uphold tiie charac* means are irksome. And how often 
ter, and upon whom depends the con- doea it happen, that life is sacrificed to 
servation, of the Church, should give knowledge, case to fame, health and 
place to a race of laxy siuccurists, re- peace of mind to wealth and ambition ! 
sembling the f-cribes of old who hud got This is “ propter vitain perderc causus 
posiiti&Bion of the keys of knowledge, viveiidi.’' But the conscientious and 
and while they were not disposed to singlcmindid churciiiuaii is blessed 
inter ill themselves," those who would in his mvxim as well as in his end. 
have entered iu ** they hindered." There Ls a holy calm ditiused around 
The lower department of the mi- him while he endeavours so to husband 
nistry, in the Irish Church, is at pre- the moments of tlielife that now is, as 
scut well 6 u}'.plud. The Irish clergy that it may be the iiromisc and the 
are, without exception, regularly edu- counterpart of the lile that is to come, 
caled lutii. “ No candidate," says the Let it not, therefore, be thought very 
Bishop ot Limerick, ‘‘ is ordained, surprising, that many arc willing to 
without producing a testiTnonial, that enter into this sacred profes>siorj with» 
he has taken at )ea.st the lirst Degree of out a hrilnt, and to persevere in the most 
Arts, at some one of our three irnivtr- zealous performance of its duties from 
sities, of Dublin, Oxford, or Cam- no other cousxderalion tlian that they 
bridge; without producing, also, a cer- are thus most truly fulfilling the ends 
tificate of his attendance on a coun e of of their being, and so disposing of the 
divinity lectures ; and thus is secured talents entrusted to them here, as that 
a continuance at the University, of at tlit y may best give an account of them 
least four years and a half. In Ireland, hereafter. 

we have no literates : none of that It is because we would leave the way 
class, who, in this country, prepare clear for this class of persons, who ana 
themselves by private study, at a tri- willing to take the ministry of the Gos* 
fling cost, for the profession of the pel for better for worse, an«l devote 
Church.*' Thus it is secured, that the themselves to the service of the most 
Irish clergy shall be all gentlemen, approved model of Christianity, be- 
That very connexion with the profes- cause of its own loveliness, tbat wa 
sion which is implied by serving in its disrelish the project for so secularising 
humblest offices, is considered in itself the inferior ofUces in the Church, as 

80 desirable, that it is frequently to render them objects of very eager 
sought after by individuals of consi- desire to unhallowed and meanly-iu- 
derable wealth, and connected with terested aspirants. How many iu- 
the highest families hi the country, stances have we ourselves known, in 
And it is a most remarkable as well as which individuals, who were an orna- 
a most delightiul fact, that many of ment to their order, obtained appoint* 
tlic most zealous and laborious proiess- ments, which, had they been what aije 
ors of religion are men who had been called good things,'* would never 
oradUd in affiuence, and who entered have been conferred u|>on them 1 Soma 
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unprovided relative, some worthless 
favourite, some hungry dependent, 
would have been ready, upon a vacan- 
cy, to accept of the revenues, and to 
slight the responsibility, of a spiritual 
charge which promised even a mode- 
rately competent subsistence. Thus 
the office would be considered as made 
for the man, not the man for the of- 
fice ; and the Church would be dis- 
graced and encumbered by a band of 
bloated and purple-nosed dependents, 
who would be at once the evidences of 
its degeneracy and the instruments of 

its humiliation. 

As it is, such is not the case, because 
curacies are not good things.** Men 
of piety and ability find their way in- 
to them. They possess u sufficiency 
of attraction ior all that is worthy, 
while they are positively repulsive to 
much that is baiso. The exalted dig- 
nity of the station is an abundant re- 
compense to the good who de- 

sires, upon any terms, to be taken in- 
to the service of his Master. The 
lowncsp of the wages disgusts thehirc^ 
ling, and causes him to turn to some 
more congenial emjiloyment, in which 
there may bo a less accurate adjust- 
nun t of the proportion between his 
il.^crts and his advantages. 

So far are we from thinking that 
all this should be altered, and that the 
working clergy should be immediate- 
ly put in possession of tu'o or three 
hundred a^yvar, that we would regard 
such a moiisure as the speedy fore- 
runner of the downfall of tlie Church 
of Ireland. Then, indeed, it would 
become a mass of corruption, and de- 
serving of all the denunciations of its 
rcvilcrs. Now, on the contrary, what- 
ever of soundness belongs to it may be 
traced to the worth and the excellence 
wliicli have so nobly and so disinte- 
restedly enrolled themselves under its 
banner ; and were not either prevent- 
ed or deterred, by secular considtra- 
tions, from manifesting their zeal and 
their sincerity. 

All this will be quite unaccountable 
to the pop-and-carry*oiie’' gentle- 
men. Joseph Hume (the poor inno- 
cent fellow who was so sadly circum- 
vented by the Greek Commissioners) 
will be ill amaze to liear that any one 
can be found to undertake any tiling 
without a con-si-de-ra-tion," Tho- 
mas Spring Rice and Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, whose reformation of the 
Church would consist in cutting it up 


into sirloins and briskets for them- 
selves, will have no patience with us 
for demolishing the most plausible of 
the pretexts, under the colour of 
which they had proposed to carry on 
their operations. This is rather too 
bad, now that they have succeeded in 
recruiting their ranks with Popish 
auxiliaries, who so long looked to ec- 
clesiastical property as the land of 
promise " whici^ was to reward ti)eir 
labours ; by the seizure of which from 
its heretical possessors, the two strong- 
est passions of thoir nature would be 
gratified — the desire of pelf, and the 
thirst of vengeance. We do not, how- 
ever, tell them to despair. Lies, quite 
as monstroqs as any that they can tell 
ux)on this subject, have already passed 
current in Parliament. There is no 
knowing what may yet be done by 
lierseverance and presence of counte- 
nance. The sheepish modesty of 
truth and coindour always contends 
against fearful odds. When the wolf 
has brought the lamb into his own 
court, no matter bow bad liis cau^e, 
he need never despair ot a favourable 
verdict. The Whigs will remember 
how the Irish Parliament seized upon 
the agistment tithe, /or the good of the 
Church ; and it will go hard with them 
if tiiey do not improve upon the ex- 
ample. As Hudibras tells us, the Pu- 
ritans used to make war 

“ For the khig^ 

Against hirnseJf^ the selfsame thing 

'J I'.cse heathen dogs will seem to do 

For Gud and for religion too.'*'" 

Only let the Duke hold the reins of 
power for two years lunger, and Church 
revenues shall be put upon such a 
comfortable footing in Ireland, that 
they will be the most handy things in 
the world for confiscation. The whole 
body of the clergy will resemble the 
man who got his head into the mouth 
of the lion. If they be not obedient 
to orders, they may be cashiered with 
as much facility as a cornet of dra- 
goons. The Premier, possibly, con- 
templates the necessity of some .vuccef- 
dancum to the Jesuit estabiishinente 
which are about to be extinguished, 
and therefore wishes to have the cler- 
gy of the Established Church regi- 
mented as a species of “ regulars ** 

whom it may be expedient to employ 
occasionally in aid of the police, and 
whose services may be calculated upon 
more certainly, when they are relieved 
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from the burden of those temporali- 

ties, in virtue of which they constitute 

tile third estate of the realm,” and 
'which h^ye hitherto guaranteed to 

them a substantive and an inde|)end* 
ent existence. 

But these things are in the womb 
of lime. The cup of the Amoritea is 
not yet full. These last dregs of the 
vial of Divine vengeance have not yet 
been poured out upon us. He, to 
whom all things are possible, may yet 
avert them, if we turn from those 
courses which have caused his dis- 
pleasure to wax so hot, and in conse- 
q^uenco of which “ the things tl)at 
Buould have been for our use, have 
been made unto us an occasion of fall- 
ing.” 

We have spoken our minds freely 
respecting that vulgar proj ect of Church 
reform, which would proceed upon the 
pretext of iinjiroving the temporal con- 
dition of the inferior orders of the 
clergy. The error of its patrons con- 
sists simply in tliis, viz. //le// eomider 
the Church made, for the conx'emence. 
of the. citjriff/, instead of vo)tbideriny 
the clergy aypuUdeA for the use of the 
Church* This is a very natural mis- 
take for those who never look beyond 
the loaves and Hshes,” and who find 
it as difficult to believe that the Church 
can subserve any spiritual purpose, as 
that they themselves could be actuated 
by any spiritual consideration. But 
is there nothing amiss — nothing that 
require s iiiiprovenu'nl — in the subsist- 
ing ecclesiastical arrangements ? Vea, 
there is much— (we speak it with a 
bitter and melancholy seriousness) — 
mucht which, if not altered, and that 
speedily, must ensure and precipitate 
the downfall, and, what is worsCj/tw- 
tify the condemnation, of that system 
of Church Government which has ex- 
isted in those countries lor the last 
three hundred years ! 

Pluralities arc a great evil. But 
they have Viten necessitated by the 
shameless robbery of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. The poverty to whicli the 
clergy were reduced by the flagitious 
withholding of the agistment tiilu, 
rendered the union of livings indis- 
pensable, in order to secure a comjie- 
tcnturovisioTi for the incumbent. Thus 

whole tfilcts of country have been de- 
iwivjed of pastoral superintendence. 
The sphere, of clerical responsibility 
was increased, while the means of cle- 
rical ^cieneywere contracted. It is 


surely no wonder that, under such 
circumstances, Popery should have 
maintained its ground, or have been 
only occasionally disturbed by the de- 
sultory inroads of fanaticism. 

But woe to those who aggravate 
this state of things by adding parish 
to parish, for the benefit of friends 
and connexions, until there is no 
place left ” for the useful labourer in 
the Lord's vineyard 1 Yea, we say to 
the Episcopal Scribes and Pharibcep, 
Woe to them ! And shall we, dare we, 
conceal from ourselves that such is, 

to a shameless extent, the case in the 
Church of Ireland ? To deny a fact 
so notorious were scarcely less unpar- 
donable than the practice itself. We, 
W'ho love the Church in its purity, 
feel a double horror at an abuse of 
ecclesiastical patronage which stains 
its character, and perils its existence. 
It appears to us as 

— “ u .«ipot nj>on u A't ftf.irs lobe, 

Tile worse far what it stain*.” 

And if soini tliing bo not done to check 
it — if greater difficulties than appear 
at present to exist, art' not interposed, 
to prevent the heaping of many bene- 
fices upon the same individual— the 
Clmrch of Inland will, ere I 
substantially verify the foulest libel 
of its most virulent calumniator, and 
become, indeed, in its bloated ineffi- 
ciency, the gorgeous nuisance " it 
has been n- presen ted. 

But how is this to be done ? — Hy 
yreater varc in the uppmutmoU of 
(hose dignitaries whose ] tower and in* 
fluenee ehieJJij rvgulafe eerlesiasfieal 
affairs. As ahk tiii Btsiioo, seen 
wii.i. BE THE Curium. If men arc 
chosen for that important office fiorn 
secular and worldly motives — from fa- 
mily connexion, Parliamentary inte- 
rest, personal regard— it is not toh.* 
expected that they will be more rrrn- 
pulous in their ajipointmcnts than 
those by whom tliey have been pro- 
moted. And thus what is virtually 
simony, will be legitim ited ami syste m- 
atized; and the *^l\ inple will bi come, 
a second time, the markrt-pliice of the 
mdiiey-changers, who practise theo- 
logy as a gainful trade, and care not 
how much thiir sacred profession 
loses in worth and in dignity, provided 
they but profit by its debccration ! 

In this case, sectaries will creep in, 
and do, after tlieir own fashion, the 
business which the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church leave undone. Like 
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parasites, they will establish them- 
selves upon the part of the system 
which is unsound, and never cease to 
abstract its nutriment, until they have 
left it a tnarrowlesB Bkcleton ; — exhi- 
biting something like a reversal of 
Ezekiels vision of dry bones in the 
one case, the dry bones were covered 
with skin, and clothed with integu- 
ments, until they became a living 
thing; in the other case, the living 
thill" becomes gradually dfiprived of 
its vitality and its organization. 

If, therefore, this evil would be 
avoided, the cause of it must be re- 
moved. The prostitution of Church 
patronage must have an end. A check 
must be given to the audacious ef- 
frontery of intriguing and worldly ec- 
clesiastics. Men of piety and learn- 
ing, of sound doctrine and blameless 
lives, must be sought out, and invest- 
ed Avith that station and authority 
which may render them most exten- 
sively useful. It is thus alone that 

the Cliurch can appear as the hand- 
maid of true religion ; and it is only 
in that diaracter it can conciliate the 
respect and n veronce which were al- 
ways its best, and are now its only 
securities.’' Something, therefore, 
s7iotf/(j( be done, and, if the Govern- 
ment are sincere in tlicir wishes to 
preserve it, something iri// be done, 
to prevent the horrible sacrilege to 
which it has been exposed, and from 
the effects of Avhich nothing short of 
the overruling J*rovidence of God 
could have preserved it, 

Wc have said, that us arc the Bishops, 


such will be the Church. The fidelitj^ 
and efficiency ;of those exalted digni- 
taries are therefore of the very last 
importance. How may they be best 
appointed ? Ab long an the governing 
power of the country was encdusivc* 
it/ Protestant^ there were reasonable 
grounds for presuming that the power 
of the King, as head of the Church, 
would not be abused. He and his 
Ministers were pledged, both by feel- 
ing and principle, to support the reli- 
gion of the State ; and it was not to be 
presumed that they would sanction 
any project by which it might be sub- 
verted. But the constitution has, by 
the late measures, undergone in that 
respect an essential change. The 
King, it is true, must remain a Protes- 
tant. He is only known, however, 
through his constitutional advisers. 
They may be, either in part or in 
whole. Papists : and, in such case, in 
what manner is his ecclesiastical su- 
premacy likely to be exerted ^ Eithei 
they must consent to be ciphers in 
office, or he must consent to be a ci- 
pher in the State. Can that authority, 
which was rightly vested in him 
when under the influence of Protestant 
principles, and receiving advice from 
none but Protestant counsellors, be 
safely cubmitted to without limitation, 
direction, or control, other than that 
which it receives from the most deter- 
mined enemies of the national reli- 
gion? We think not. We cannot but 
think that, by the late measures, the 
ground has been swept from under the 
King's supremacy.* It is, therefore. 


* We shuuld not forget that a provision 1ms been made, in the emancipating bill, 
that (^Ihiirch patronage shall he at the disposal of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
case the Premier should be a Homan Catholic. If Parliament were not effete, and 
legislative mind extinct in the national council, such a provision would not be for one 
moment entertained. An alteration has been made in the prind/^i' of the Govern- 
ment; it is declared, virtually, thal the Church w no lonfj^er to be inciyrporaled with the 
Stutt’s and huiiotirablu members seek u remedy against the certain effects of such a 
change, by putting the Church patronage, which would otherwise be ut the disposal 
of a Catholic prime minister, into the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury ! But, 
forgetting for a moment the mockery of such a proposal, may we not ask, ** Quis cus- 
todiet ipsum eustodem ?’\ Is it not obvious, that he may be appointed by that very 
Pojiish influence, which it is ncktiowlcdged to be expedient that he should supersede ? 
It is Strange that it was not considered how the W'hole framework of Government 
must be affected by the measures lately introduced ; and that, what part soever of the 

old system was botto7ned on Us TtvlestarUism, must either be so modiUed as to suit the 
new order of things, or abandoned. It is worse than folly to talk of neutralizing, 
in one instance, the liostility of a single individual against the Kstablishcd Church, 
even if it could (and it cannot) be neutralized, when the wind and the tide have set 
in against it to such a degree, that nothing but the most dexterous seamanship can 
preserve it above the waves. The reader will judge for himself, whether the plan 
which we propose in the present paper is oris not calculated to provide on adequate 
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high time to eoneider ivhet should be 
done ibr securing to the Crown that 
valuable prerogative, and at the same 
time providing that it should not be 
sunTercd to frustrate the very ends it 
was intended to answer. To*day, bis 

Majesty may avail himself of the ad* 
vice of the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr Peel. To*inorrow, he may be de- 
ptndent for counrel upon the Duke of 
Norfolk and the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
In this latter case, it is surely fitting 
that the Churdi should not be exposed 
to the machinations of men by whom 
she is consciontiously detested. For 
this purpose it is expedient, therefore, 
that an ecclesiastical commission should 
be appointed, consisting exclusively 
of those who are pledged, by conscien- 
tious persuasion, to uphold the reli- 
gion of the State ; and whose duty it 
should be to assist his Majesty by 
their advice, in all those cases where he 
is called upon to make important ec- 
clesiastical appointincTits. Were this 
done, the danger which rnciiaccs the 
Church from the influence of Popish 
Ministers wouhl he in a great measure 
obviated. And were it undertaken 
sincerely, and acted upon wisely, and 
under such regulations as wc will ven- 
ture to suggest, it would do more to 
increase the tfficiency, and uphold the 
moral respectability, of the Establish- 
ment, than all that has been done for 
it since the Revolution. 

Suppose the most distinguished 
churchmen in the king<lorn to consti- 
tute the commission which we have ad- 
vised ; suppose that, when the next va- 
cancy occurs on the bench of Bishops, 
they arc called upon to rt commend 
to his Majesty a fitting candidate; 
suppose that, for this purpose, aflir 
a suitalde preparation on their part, 
they assemble in the house of God, 
and after a solemn invocation of the 
Divine blessing upon what they are 
about to do, and after receiving the 
holy sacrament, they ikposit, upon the 
communion table, the numes of those 
whom they consider most deserving— 
we ask, is there not, under such cir- 
cumstances, a strong probability that 
an honest and a judicious selection 
would be made ; and that tiie Sovereign 
would not only be protected against 
the interested advice of evil counsel- 


lors, Imt ako agaiaal his awn liability 
to err, in a matter where enor might 
be so injurious to true religion 
It is not always from an vteer want 
of principle, from an tetter indilTerenee 
ad>out what U right or wrong, that bad 

ecclesiastica] appointments are made ; 
but bemuee of the prefmideranm of 
eome wortdtp motioey whirh ie suffered 
is have an undue inflttenee, from the 
abeeneeof all those anta^tiUt coriH* 
deratione that are beet calculated to 
ronntcraet iL Now, in the case sup- 
posed, this would not be so. The ino* 
rnent for making so important a choice 
would be one of peculiar solemnity. 
Every motive which may be deemed 
morally and religiously influential, 
would be accumulated, and, as it 
were, concentrated, for the purpose of 
producing a right determination. The 
individuals to whom so sacred a trust 
was committed, would feel their aw- 
ful resijonsibility. They would stand 
before the public os the sworn guard- 
ians of the national faith ; and they 
could not, without being self- convict- 
ed of guilt as deep as that of Judas, 
liccome perjured imd mercenary trai- 
tors to the cause of their religion and 
their God. 

We can easily conceive an indivi- 
dual Bishop, (who has a living to dis- 
pose of, and who ferts strongly desi- 
rous to confVr it upon some favoured 
relative,) when sitting in his easy 
chair, and surrounded by liis family, 
very likely to be unduly influenced by 
their solieitalions. He is ilien in the 
very vortex of temptation. He finds 
it difficult to imagine that what is, in 
reality, a public trust, is not private 
projwrty ; — and still more difficult to 
resist the inclination to dispose of it, 
rather according to his personal predi- 
lection, than for the interest of the 
Church. But place that same indivi- 
dual in other circumstances ; let him 
be surrounded by a different atmos- 
liere ; “ procul este, profan i !’* let him 
c as far removed as possible from secu- 
lar considerations ; let that act of re- 
ligious WOT ship, the most solemn by 
which his allegiance to his God can be 
attested, mmediately precede thatexer- 
cise of his episcopal authority, upon 
the due performance of which depend 
interests so unspeakably important ; 


remedy for the apprehended evils. We think it is, and that if adopted and persevered 
in, it will guarantee the safety of the Chtirch ; and, by so doing, contribute not a little 
jWevt the ealamities which impend over our other inititations. 
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let him, Sn a word, be made to feel, 
most impressively, that i^hat be has to 
decide on is simply this,— he 
will confer the pariah upon the dergym 
maUt or the idergynmn upon the pariah; 
whether he will set oveu thhee 
OR FOUR THOUSAND HUMAN SOULS 
SOME PIOUS AND EmciENT PASTOR, 
WHO MAY LEAD THEM TO GoD ; OR 
AUANDON THEM TO THE MISDIREC- 
TION OR negliornce of some care- 
less MEllCENARY, WHO MAY BUFFER 
THEM TO CO TO THE DEVIL; let him 
be thus warned, thus admonished, 
and thus aided in his choice, by other 

and better lights and influences than 
those of this world, and we sadly mis- 
take if the consequences would not 
be speedily apparent in the improve- 
ment which would be visible in every 
department of the ministry. 

Any man may make a bud ecclesi- 
astical appointment when he is living, 
to all intents and purposes, without 
God in the world. No man, in the 
presence of his God, and in the sight 
of that congregation 'to whom he is 
called u))on to be un example, and, 
as part of a n ligious soloinnity, can 
DAiiG TO 1)0 so, without deliberately 
wiiting reprobate"' upon his own 
forehead ; without saying to corrujv- 
tion, “ Thou art my and con- 

tracting a <logi*ee of’ guilt which scarce- 
ly admits of ( xpiation. 

Thus, there would be ensured to 
the Church, as far as human regula- 
tions could ensure it, a supply of good 
and able liithops ; and tins would go 
far to remedy whatever of disorder or 
inefficiency is at present to be deplored. 
It is amaxing what a good Bishop can 
do for advancing the ends of true reli- 
gion ; and wc arc persuaded, if they 
were seen to be thus sealousin the vo- 
cation to which they are called, and 
making their power, and wealth, and 
influence subservient to the holy cause 
in which they are engaged, they would 

not only receive the confidence, and 
gladden the hearts, of the faithful 
people who have always regarded their 
order with an affectionate reverence, 
but they would extort an involuntary 
homage from Whigs and Radicals, 
which would be their best “ security" 
against present dangers. 

But what we have recommended 
would be incomplete without other 
regulations. The principle should te 
extended to the appointment of the 
parochial clergy. That should be 


conducted in this manner: Let the 
Bishops assemble in the metropoHs, 
for the purpose of supplying all cleri- 
cal vacancies, four times a- year. Let 
them attend divine service at one of 
the cathedral churches; and, $fter 
having received the holy sacrament, 
let them nominate to the cures of souls 
which are vacant in their respective 
dioet’sea, exactly in the manner pre- 
scribed for the commissionerB appoint- 
ed by the King. This mode of fill- 
ing preferments would, if duly obser- 
ved, make every Bishop feel, that 
what he was about to do was a aolcmn 
spiritual act; and he must be more 
than ordinarily callous, if he were in- 
fluenced, under such circumstances, by 
gross and worldly considerations. 

It is delightful, to those who know 
the liish church, and value true reli- 
gion, to see the cheerful piety with 
which many good, but by their Bishops 
neglected clergymen, labour in their 
holy, calling ; but it is deeply pain- 
ful to think, that they have been long 
and cruelly neglected, and that they 
have been spending their best years 
in performing the duties, and main- 
taining the character, of their sftcred 
profession, merely in order that others 
who do not labour may enjoy its ad- 
vantages. 

** Sic VOS non vobis mellifif'atis, iipes !'* 
Why is this? Because the Bishop, 
who should be the protector and the 
promoter of cLrical usefulness, habits 
uiiUy and uncoiisvioualy regards his 
Church patronage as private property, 
and fancies that he perforins liis whole 
duty when he disposes of it, according 
to their respective degrees of propin- 
quity, amongst his relativi s, his con- 
nexions, and his friends ! Occasional- 
ly he may find it necessary, for appear- 
ance' sake, to confer some trifling be- 
nefice upon a talented or laborious cu- 
rate. But, generally tweaking, is not 
the care of his own family the rule, and 

a regard for the best interests of reli- 
gion the exception ? Now, wc would 
have this directly reversed. Wc would 
have the Bishop “ seek first the king- 
dom of God and his rightc'ousness," 
and depend upon the goodness and the 
providence of God for his temporal as 
well as his eternal reward. And for 
this purpose, we would put him into 
circumstances which would diminish 
considerably the temptations with 
which lie has to struggle, and operate 
powerfully in aid of those elevaM and 
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spiritual views which may bestenaUe 

him to make a wise and a singlemind^ 
ed selection. 

A body of Clergy thus appointed 
would be worthy of a Church which is 
tlie most perfect representative of pri« 

mitive Christianity; they v^ould be 
worthy of a liturgy which is the most 
perfect form of “ sound words*' that 
ever was oomposetl. And such a Church, 
ihusadministeredy could not db over* 
THttowK. It might be cast off from the 
State; it might be plundered; bad men 
mighty for a season, usurp an unholy 
dominion over it, and bind it, and spoil 
it of its goods. JBut they could not rob 
it of that divine virtue which is en« 
shrined within it, which will not 
die, and cannot be destroyed,'* and 
which, de^spite of all the malice of its 
enemies, will commend it to the ad- 
miration and gratitude of a less ** un- 
toward generation,*' by whom it will 
be loved and valued as the safest guide 
to happiness and immortality. Fear 
not them which kill the body, and 
after that have nothing that they can 
do. But rather fear him who, after 
he hath killed, is able to cast both soul 
anddiody into hell ; yea, I say unto 
you, fear ijim." 

Such an establishment, such a body 
of clergy, such a form of prayer, would 
be beyond the reach of an unprin- 
cipled Minister, or a rapacious Parlia- 
ment. Despite all that might be said 
or done against it, “ It would,” to use 
the words of a beloved and most pro- 
foundly judging writer, accomplish 
its every purpose. Its solemn, yet 
cheerful beauty, would engage the 
first sensibilities of childhood. Its 
gently insinuated, yet powerful disci- 
pline, would shield the purity of youth. 
Its sublime morality would illuminate 
every path, and influence every move- 
ment, of active life. And its tranquil 
spirit would invite declining age to 
seek, in its soothing bosom, compen- 
sation for the infirmities, and support 
under the sufferings, of sinking na* 
ture.*' 

It will be said, that the Bishops arc 
already under as strong an obligation 
as could be imposed upon them, to 
act, in all cases of clerical appoint- 
mcTit, as if they were in the presence 
of God ; that their vows at ordination, 
and their professions at consecration, 
pledge them, as deeply as men could 
w pledged, to nse all their episcopal 
influence for Uie benefitof theChur^; 


and thaty if these are not-aufiScient to 

xnake#m perform thm duty, they 
woulA noebe moved to do so, even 
thonghtnerose from the dead.*' This, 
we have no doubt, will be said, and 
much more to the same eifect ; but we 
trust to the good sense of our readers 
to perceive that it is altogether inap- 
plicable. It is perfectly true that the 
Bishops are very deeply pledged to a 
course of action, which, nevertheless, 
very many of them do not pursue. 
We do not, therefore, set them down 
as utterly contemning their pledges; 
but only as forgetting them, as lo- 
sing sight of them, os suifering the im- 
pressions made by them to be defaced 
and obliterated by the world. And 
the object of the regulations which 
we have proposed, is, to renew those 
salutary impressions, that they may be 
enabled, upon important emergencm, 
to act as freshly under their influence, 
as when they had been first rcct ivetL 

A word, now, with respect to the en- 
couragement of theological learning. 
It is in vain to deny that it is at a very 
low ebb at present. That profound 
acquaintance with all the depths of 
their profession, which distinguished 
the divine of former timei*, is but 
rarely to be found ; and our modern 
theologues seem well content to sub- 
sist, as it were, upon the crumbs which 
have fallen iroui the tables of tlie 
'^giants who lived in those days.” 
Something, therefore, should be done 
to encourage a inure steady, systematic, 
and persevering application to the 
study of divinity as a science, than 
can be expected to be undertaken, by 
competent minds, without the certain- 
ty of a definite and not remote advan- 
tage. 

This object, wo conceive, would be 
gained, if it were stipulated, that each 
Bishop, at his consecration, should 
set a{>arC one living, to be conferred 
upon the man who was beat prepared 
in a given course of divinity; the 
course to be determined by those who 
were most competent to prescribe it 
with judgment and discrimination. 
The details of such a proceeding might 
be easily arranged. We would have 
the examination', by all means, open 
to the public. Tnis would ensure 
fair play, and interest the comioaunity 
at large in the concerns of the Church, 
to a degree that must give rise to a 
very strong prepossesaion in its favour. 

It is obvious, that a bounty, such 
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ad we propoffii^ould be abundantly CTwd^ might iiaelf be an jNigiiie of 
sufficient to engage i Jarge nuoo^ of Tery great importanoe* We ciS^sily 
excellent and talented clergynijift in conceive a scries of question ^^osed 
that course of reading, by whidk ^ey by discreet and learned examiners, 
may be best qualified for explaining touching any of tlie important topics 
the doctrine of our most holy religion, which interest and divide the public, 
and upholding the character of our eliciting such answers as might be re« 
national Ohurch. We well know the plete with useful information, and 
wide difference between knowledge conveying, in the most complete and 
and practice ; — between learning and satisfactory manner, such a refutation 

faith. And we are also aware, that, of prevailing errors, as must power** 
to have a learned clergyman in ever^ fully promote the peace qf the Church, 
parish, is not less practicable than it and the well-being of true religion, 
would be inexpedient. But, assured. We have, ourselves, witnessed effects 
ly, there should be fijew such in every of this kind, from examinaiipne held 

diocese ; and that is all that is pro- on a much mailer scale than that 
vided for by the plan at present pro- which we at present contemplate ; and 
posed. Without a certain number of we are fully persuaded, that, from the 
learned clergy men, the Church cannot calm and unostentatious manner in 
stand. They arc, as it were, the stand- wlilch enquiry would be conducted, 
ing army, by which alone it can be and the quiet and inoffensive tone in 
protected against the assaults of in- which information would be afforded, 
fidels and sectaries ; as well as the without any of the noise or the vehe- 
statiding authority, by which divi- mcnce of controversy, their efficacy in 
sions amongst its members may best be putting an extinguisher upon many of 
prevented, and it be kept at unity those ‘^questions that engender strife" 
with itself.” If, therefore, something would be very great indeed, 
be not done, to uphold its character It is true, they might not always 
in this respect, it must be torn by dis- servo as a parfact test of superior mc- 
sensions, which will render it an easy rit. The man of nerve will some- 
prey to the watchful adversaries who times, at an examination, appear to 
hate it because it rebukes their un- greater advant^e than the man of 
godliness, or who cherish a conscien- mind. But it is to be hoped that this 
tioufi abhorrence of its principles. will not always, or often occur ; and 

It would be right that no one should when it does, it must be submitted to 
be suffered to appear at the exomina- as an inevitable inconvenience. The 
tion v/ho was not in holy orders, and test which we propose is, we believe, 
who had not served a certain number the best that can be had ; and unless 
of years, in some parochial cure, to a better may be devised, we must take 
the satisfaction of his diocesan. Thus, it even as it is, with its concomitant 
by making the efficient discharge of imperfections. If it would not reach 
ministerial duties a prerequisite even every case, it would reach most cases ; 
to being a candidate for tne living in,., and even where it did not strictly ap- 
qucstlon, a vast increase of profession- ply, much might be left to the discri- 
al usefulness would be ensured, and inination of candid and intelligent 
an impulse would be imparted to examiners. 

every individual, connected with the But let it be remembered, that we^ 
working part of the Church Establish- propose a public examination more as 
ment, that could not but be produc- a means of increasing general know- 
tive of incalculable advantages. It is ledge, than as an infallible test of in- 
not too much to say, that much of the dividual proficiency. This end it 
hostility with which the clergy at would most completely answer. The 
present are regarded, would be dimi- Church would largely benefit by the 
nished, when their zeal, in the holy stimulus it would afford to learning, 

cause to which they were pledged, and be enriched, not merely by the 
was thus made manifest ; and when amount of the acquisitions of those 
they endeayoured, a patient per- candidates who had obtained their re- 
severaOee in well-doing,*' to put to 'ward* but also by that of those who 
ahape the Ignorance or the malice of might have been unsuccessful. Those 
those wbp had regarded them with wlS feU, as well os those who sxbm 
obloquy ‘Ot vitupmtion. vived, would redound to its hono^ 

The examinatkm* too, if well con- and contribute to its victory. A^d 
VoL.XXV. 3M ' 
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wo cannot ouppoBo Aat, undef^M 
itnpr^pd system of Church Gove¥h9 
roentliAich we have ventured to ^ 
comnieod, many of jthe deserving in- 
dividuals who might, in the first in- 
stance, be outstripped hy more fortu- 
nate competitors, would not ultimate- 
ly, by good and faithful Bisliops^ be 
provided for in a manner fully com- 
mensurate wi|^ ibeir deserts and tbeir 
necessities. ' 

Thus have ffrf ventured to sketch a 
project for the reform of the Church, 
which, we firmly believe, would raise 
its charseter, and increase its useful- 
ness, without putung Government to 
the expense of one shilling, and with- 
out departing in the least from the 
principles which govern our system of 
g.'^clesiastical polity. This, we are 
' aware, will not at all suit the views of 
Thomas Spring Rice and Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, whose mode of spi- 
ritualizing the Church would consist 
in reducing it to a state of apostolic 
poverty. They would plunder its re- 
venues in order to stimulate its indus- 
try, upon the principle, 

“Ibit qui pirdidic Eonani.” 

But giving these conscientious and 
immaculate spoliators all due credit 
for their disinterested zeal, we venture 
to assert that the revenues of the 
Chitrch may, in the hands of upright 
clergymen, be fully as beneficially ein- 
ployid as they could possibly be in the 
hands of indiftl rent laymen; and that, 
provided we take proper care to have 
a rac(' of worthy and exemplary pas- 
tors, wc iieid entertain no ap)irehen- 
sion that the revenues allocated for 
thtir maintenance will be misemploy- 
ed. 

But, setting for a moment conside- 
raiions of justice and policy aside, to 
.Wvit hae always appeared the extreme 

, folly in the laity to quarrel with 
iitO proviBion which has been made by 
the Slate for the support of the clergy. 
It IS Jil|c tlie right hand quarrelling 
with i» left for its bread and butler. 
In oitWChurcli, where the interests of 
both clergy apd laity are so dove- 
tailed and i n tort witK'd with each other, 
by descent, by marriage, and by con- 
^ganguinity—who are the clergy but 
ihe soHs, the brothers, the fathers, the 
^bbers-in-law, or the brothers-in-law, ' 

thosflf^ho are yet disposed to regard 
them w|(Q||aversion, if not with m- 
tHity, because they are the possessors 
of . a property, which, without trench-. 


ing on any exiap'ng jdghts, confers 
upon them reapwooffity and inde- 
pendence? If the patriotic layman, 
whose choler rises when his clergyman 
demands his tithe, would but consider 
that, to-morrow or next day, ihat tithe 

may he his own, in the shape of afik»- 
vision for his son, or his son-in-law, 
or his nephew, or his brother, his 
virtuous indignation would, wc flatter 
ourselves, not so frequently extinguish 
his common- sense, by transgressing the 
limits of justice and humanity. Of 
what advantage would it be to him or 
to his children, that the tithe was ab- 
sorbed into the great estates, and went 
to swell the cofiers of some lordly ab- 
sentee, which must be the necessary 
consequence of its confiscation. We 
can vtry easily conceive the direct in- 
terest which, humanly speaking, the 
yreat landed proprietors have in such 
an event ; for it must all be clear gain 
to them. But the middle classes— 
that fhty shoiihl be mad enough to 

seek the annihilation of the fund 
which guarantees to their cliildrcn and 
connexions a competent maintenance 
and honourable station, — and this, not 
for the purpose of providing for the 
wants of the poor, but to add to the 
wealth of the over- opulent; 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To add new perfume to the 
this is a frenzied flight of kouP' into 
the regions of modem liberaiity which 
we have tiot advanced sufficiently upon 
the march ofintcllect" to be enabled 
to appreciate, but which, no doubt, 
will qualify its posscssers for the very 
highest depee that can be conferred by 
the London University., Ehcu, yera 
rerum vocabula amisiiuus ; nam lar- 
giri aliens, liberalitas, audacia mala- 
rura artiura, fortitudo vocatur.’' 

The present are atvful times. Tliey 
arc trply days of trouble, and of 
buke, and of blasphemy.*' Wc have 
been of late familiarised to such sliift- 
ings and changes of domestic policy 
as wouU have made the hairs of our 
ancestors stand on end ; and what they 
would have regarded, with horror and 
dismay, as portents and prodigies 
prognosticating national ruin, we are 
taught to consider the pregnant cau- 
ses, as well as the bldispensableeondiv 
tion, of national happiness ai^^'lran- 
quillity. That%ssuch they are intend* 
ed, let us not doubt And,,||fiv little 
credulous soever we |nay be the ex- 
pected ri^uiLt^ we will hot he prophets 
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of evil. We will endeavour, rather, to i* 
overcome the mh^hinp;s with which 
we have hitherto regarded the {Present 
policy of Mittiaers, and, to the utmost 
of our power, co-operatc in realising 
its predicted advantagt s. 

It was with this view we entered 
into tho details which till the prece- 
ding pages ; and, by some arrangement 
cornpriMiig which, it is our conscien- 
tious persuasion the Church of Ire- 
land can be alone secured. If it be 
suffered to go '' the way of all flesh," 
or reserved as the capital by which 
Government may purchase Parlia- 
mentary influence, it will KiciTHEa 

])E POSSIBLE TO P&ESEKVC IT, NOB 
WILL IT BE W'OATH rBESBRViNG. 
Learning must be encouraged, piety 
must he promoted, parocliial efficiency 
must b3 secured ; zeal and industry, in 
their sacn d calling, must be made a 
solid gr.umd for the reasonable expec- 
tation of professional advantages to 
the inferior clergy ; the working cu- 
rates, whom It is unnecessary, and 
would be pernicious, to encourage by 
any immediate increase of their sti- 
pend, must not be eternally condemn- 
ed to a life of cliecrless drudgery, in 
a region of the profession blank and 
bare," where Hope, that comes to all, 
comes never," but must be cherished 
in proportion to their worth, and vi- 
sited by those beams of kindly patron* 
age which may best requite mcir toil, 
and be, at the same time, Its recom- 
pense and its alleviation. Were these 
things dune, but little would remain 
undone for the security of the Church 
of Ireland.*' It would thus be placed 
a city that is set on a hill, and that 
cannot be hid." And ** its light would 
so shine before men, that they would 


Jts gbod woikfi, and gloi^ its JPa- 
<^tber which is in 'll^Byen.^®®|ll the 
Church wants, is jusT'ri:^ it bat 
justice, and it Will put you to but lit- 
tle trouble in providing for its defbiice* 

Never was there a system of national 
faith which, if well and truly admi- 
nistered, was so perfectly cakuliied 
for commanding the respret and the 
veneration of the peaplb* cor- 

ruptio optimi est peswa \ * the best 
things, when corrAp^, become the 
worst. In the sathb' degree that, if 
well administered, it may be made an 
instrument of good, will ill-ad- 
ministered, become an instrument of 
evil; nor can any temporary expe- 
dients which may be demised for its 
support, prevent the ruinous eonsj^,.^^ 
quences of those abuses by which"1^ 
may be profaned and desecrated, 
soon as it begins to taint the air, it 
will be ECt'Uted afar off by those birds 
of prey whose ravenous rapacity would 
almost have anticipated the period of 
its dissolution ; and where the car- 
cuss is, there will the eagles be ga- 
thered together." God grant that better 
things may be in store fox it ! and If 
the late measures should have the ef- 
fect of tranquillizing the country, and 
Government should be more at leisure 
and better disposed to take some effi- 
cient step for improving the admini- 
stration of the Church of Ireland, we 
arc persuaded they could do nothing 
which would tend more to re-conciliate 
Protestant confidence, and to justify 
them, for what they have already done, 

in the eyes of their country and their 
God. 

HlBEBNICUa* 

iTublin, I4ith April, 182$. . 


' ':vTf V 

' * We are gratified at being able to state, that the Jint clerical appoinfeipeiit 

Duke of Nortliurnberlund is most creditable to him ; uud that, if his administration 
be marked by many sucfi, he will be a blessing to IreJund. The Reverend Mr Mur- 
ray, rector of Askeaton, in the county of Limerick»-il not, we are persuaded, un- 
known to our readers as the zealous and indefatigable Apostle of the Reformation 
!n that part of the country. He is a man altogether devoted to tils sacred calling, 
with a siiiglernindediiesii that reminds us of primitive times, when tho prulet>&ors 
of Christianity “ thought not tU^r lives dear unto them," it by the taerifice ol them 
they might promote the GospeL ' It is, therefore, with no ordinary satisfaction, that 
we hail hUi promotion to the Deanery of Ardsh* Having said thus much, in cori. 
^ial attestation ra.l^jpersonul worth, we cannot conclude w iihoiit adding, that we 
do OOP pledge ourselves tp a 2fc^tict agreement wltli a^'liis theological principles. 
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A SHADOW OF TROTH* 
BT DELTA. 


I HAB a wondrous vision— a dream^ but not of night— 

Wild figures manifold and strange came rushing on my sight ; 

Far ’raid the twilight of old time I saw them flitting by ; 

Melted the mould- damp of the grave, and brighten'd every eye. 

As down to our unsettling days their awful looks they cast. 

To see Experiment’s rash feet down trampling all the past. 

The gloomy smoke-clouds spired aloft ; beneath were fagots iiiled ; 

And, 'mid the lambent tongues of flame, a holy Martyr smiled ; 

Coop'd in Inquisitorial cells, pale, squalid figures lay, 

Whose eyes had never blcss'd God's sun for many a countless day ; 
While implements of torture dire were scatter’d on the ground. 

And, garb’d in white Religion's robes, demoniac judges frown'd. 

Sadly, from latticed convent grey, the hooded Nun look'd out 
On luxury, life, and liberty, by young spring strewn about ; 

In thought she saw her father^ hall, at quut evening close ; 

And a bonnet, with its snow-white plume, amid the greening boughs ; 
Where, with his greyhound in its Ica&h, beside the trysting well. 

Her secret lover wont to wait, his burning vows to tell. 

There sages stood with earthward eye ** ; upon each reverend face, 

Sorrow aud shame were sadly blent with apostolic grace ; 

They saw what they had seen of yore, yea perish’d to gainsay, 

Ihe swinish herd by ignorance to error led astray ; 

Men, by false doctrines dazzled, quite forsaking God and Truth, 

And grey Experience hooted down by theorizing youth. 

There scowl'd the proud old barons brave, a thousand fields that won. 
Indignant that their high-drawn blood should to the dregs have run ; 
Scornfully they pointed to the past — to think that all in vain. 

The life- tide of our patriot hosts had crimson'd hill and jdain ; 

That, clad in 8tc<l, from head to heel, they made their dcspirate stand 
Triumphant broke the Papal yoke, and freed a groaning land. 

Then saw I banners on the breeze— and, as their lengths unroll'd 
Upon the breath of Blasplicmy, mysterious threats they told : 

In Liberality's right hand. Sedition's scrolls were borne ; 

Fierce drunken erowds surrounding her, who laugh'd Suspense to scorn ; 
Over Religion’s slirines I saw Destruction's ploughshare driven ; 

The hosts of HeU re-conquering Earth, and man denying Heaven ! 

To that poor country, woe — woe — woe I where Commoner and Peer 
Lay down, what valour wrung from Fraud, from ignominious fear : 

Gfvc in to Error’s horlotry, to smooth her rebel frown. 

Pen up the wolf-cub with the lamb, and bid them both lie down ; 

Retray Religion's tower and trench to saccnlotil Sin, 

And turn the key in Freedom's gate, that Slaves may enter in ! 


all, I heard a warning voice, and mournfully it said— 
vain have Sages ponder'd, and in \'ain have Martyrs bled ; 

! In vain have seas of patriot blood to Freedom’s cause been given, 

1 Igince still man thinks that hellwtrd paths can e'er lead up to Heaven ; 
i ^n d clouds of ignorance in vain been scatter’d from his sight, 
the base fiend Expediency o'ercomes the seraph Right !" 
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THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

A SECOND LETTEll TO IIIS GRACE THE 1>UKE OE WEj.LINOTONj 
FROM JAMES M'aUEEN^ ESQ. 


Mv Lord Duke, 

t again presume to address your 
Crace on that most important subject, 
the Colonial Kstablisliiiieiits, and the 
Colonial interests, of Great Britain. 

In my first letter, under date the 
22‘1 of May last, I particularly poinU 
c<l out the value and the importance, 
in a political, in a commercial, and 
in an agricultural point of view, of 
our Colonial Establishments, situa- 
ted in the West Iiulics. From facts 
and from jiroofs, which have not been, 
because they cannot be, challenged, 
disputed, or contradicted, I laid be- 
fore your Grace, not merely the iin- 
ortance and value of these possessions, 
ut at the same time, the manner 
in which they have been unjustly ac- 
cused, vilified, calumniated, neglect- 
ed, endangered, and injured, by their 
natural and political protectors. 

The object of my present letter is 
to bring before your Grace, shortly, a 
few of those dangerous and popular 
errors, on wlucli the crude system of 
West Indian Degislation-^or rather. 
Colonial persecution, — hasbeenfound- 
ed, and pursued; and with which, 
and upon which, a specious but base- 
less fabric of Colonial policy has been 
attempted to be raised. 

The British Anti-Colonists asserted 
and assert, that sugar cultivation is 
pernicious and destructive to human 
heal til and life, — that the mortality 
among the 1 ibourers employed iu the 
work, is in proportion to the quantity 
of sugar raised;— they asserted and 
they assert, that wherever the inea- 
fsurcs devised in this country are en- 
forced, the evils complained of arc not 
only removed, but that the quantity of 
produce is at the same time increased ; 
and they furthcrinoro asserted and 
psert, that there are no personal slaves 
in the British territories in India, and 
that consequently the sugar there pro- 
duced, is the produce of free labour, 
and being so, that it ought to be pre- 
ferred and consumed in Great Britain, 
instead of the sugar which is produced 
in the West Indies by British capital 
vested in, and commanded and en- 
couraged by Great Britain, for her ad- 
vantage, to be vested,, ^ Uicse posses- 


sions, in sugar cultivation by the la- 
bour of African slaves. 

From 182a till 182H, West Indian 
Legislation in Great Britain proceed- 
ed upon these false assumptions, the 
law- makers beingall the while prompt- 
ed and impelled to their labours by 
seiiBeless theories of expediency, er- 
ror, interest, and malevolence ; and 
some of which being immediately and 
intimately connected with the subject 
in hand, require to be noticed as I pro- 
ceed. 

Foremost and conspicuous among 
these stands a pamphlet, addressed by 
Mr Dwauuis to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year. It may be taken 
as a correct specimen of Colonial- Office 
ideas, labours, and pursuits on these 
sulyccts, before your Grace — let me 
hope — began to arrange them, to clear 
tlicm up, and to give them a better 
direction. Mr Dwurris is a Commis- 
sioner employed under the Colonial 
Department, and unless his work had 
been consonant to the views of the 
reigning powers, it is fairly to be 
presumed that it would never have 
seen the light ; more e.^ipccially when 
it is remembered, that at the period 
when Mr Dwarris was beating his 
brains to arrange, to write, and to bring 
it forth, that faithful and honest officer, 
lilajor Moodv, who had been em- 
ployed under the same Department at 
a smaller salary, was turned adrift ; 
and I believe he was fo, because, in 
the discharge of his duty ho had, on 
Colonial subjects, told a different, and 
a more rational tale. Be these thinga 
as they may, however, it is pleasing and 
satisfactory to get lioiil of a document 
like the one in question, because, while 
it shews us what is left undone in the 
Colonial Office, it shews us, at the 
same time, the labour in which the 
working machinery of the place lias 
been engaged. The pamphlet in ques- 
tion is, beyond doubt, a Government 
feeler of the day. As such, it discloses 
to an astonished nation the incompa- 
rable and incoiDprelicneible nonsense 
which occupied the time and the 
bour of tbe Department in questioW^ 
and as such, it is worth a momenfi 
aUentioD, to cut up and to expose. 
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dne-halfof the pamphlet, and the 
only part of it that is worth «»y thing, 
is occupied tit proving thatalltlwatate- 
ments put forth and publisbed by the 
reckh'ss Anti-Coldnists are false imd 

unfounded,— points which few sane 
persons in Great Britain will now 
venture to dispute. Having done tl»is, 
Mr Dwnrris, while he proves how 
much and how greatly the Africin sa- 
vages have been civilized and impro- 
ved under West India bondage — im- 
provements so rapid and so great,** says 
he, page 15, “ that the short space of 
a quarter of a century has effected a 
revolution in feelings and manners in 
these remote colonies, more extensive, 
signsl, and complete, than, I firmly 
believe, was ever before known in the 
same time, in the history of mak !*' 
—having, I say, stated these import- 
ant facts, Mr Dwarris goes on to re- 
commend the policy, the propriety, 
and the necessity, of rooting up that 
system of control and of government 
tmder which all this good has been ef- 
fected, in order thereby to accelerate, 
to improve, and to perfect, the pros- 
perity of OUT Colonies, and the iniinls, 

the morals, and the imlusiry of the 
Negro population ! 

Now, my Tx)r(l Duke, common-sense 
would dictate, and prudent and prac- 
tical stuiesmcn would advise, that the 
savage and half-civilized slave should 
be retained in that state which improves 
atld civilizes him the most rapidly, at 
least, till he arrives at that pitch of 
knowledge, ioflustry, and wealth, 
when he ceases to be a barbarian, and 
when, Mr Dwarris admits, that his 
freedom would become, and could only 
become, advantageous to himself, and 
useful to the community at large. 

Because the West Indian Colonists 
have done the good which Mr Dwarris 
says they have done— because they 
have improved and civili/ed the Afri- 
can savage to the extent to which they 

have civilized and improved him— 
the West India proprietors, my Lord 
Duke, deserve the favour, not the 
hostility, of Government — the praise, 
not the reproacli, of the country. 
They <^rve this, my Lord Duke, 
becauseiVlr Dwarris assures us, page 
40, that there is reason to believe 
the condition of the slave, in any co- 
.jloswjjr of tbe West Indies, to be preler- 
to that of the African in his 
' 'iSve country/* 

The measures devised and adopted 


during the late Anti- Colonial mania^ 
Mr Dwarris, page 46, justly states, 

ri^rded only the acl vantage of the 
slave, without a fair and equitable 
cotiskleration of the interests of pri- 
vate property and at pnge 48, he in- 
forms us, “ that the scheme of coM- 
pui-soiiY M ANuMissiox, howcvor spe- 
cious, (and I wjis one of the persons 
first captivated by it,) is ilm sory 
— it seems to me,'* continues he, 
page 4.9, sufficient ground for the 
resisttince of the Colonies at the pre- 
sent time, that the experiment is new 
and hazardous ; that the result is 
doubtful ; that the attempt at substi- 
tuting free labour for the servictsof 
the slave may be unsuccessful ; that in 
case of failure, the niischief is ikhi'- 
tararlk ; that for such irrt trievahle 
injury, no eompenfinfion is provided, or 
as yet unequivocally })ledged ; that 

ALL liXl'KIUENCh IS A(;aINST ITS 
srjccpss ; that with the fullt'-st oppor- 
tunities afforded, and the most pirjiS- 
htg invitations given, no evidence watt 
or con u re adduced in its favour.*' 
These, my Lord Duke, are impoitaiit 
and undeniable facts; and to have 
these facts wrung from iJie peti ot the 
pioneer of that conc ave of iegiwslators 
who first contrived the scheme — “ ha- 
zardous/' and pregnant with ** tnis- 
ehief iircpar.thle/' — and who, by all 
the aid of power unconMitutionally, 
despotically, and unjustly applied, 
sought to enforce it, even though it 
was contrary to the dictates of all 
experience/' — is inosi imi)oitaiU in- 
deed. 

But it is time to shew the errors 
and the absurditie.s ultend by Mr 
Dwarris. It is," says he, ynige 10, 
** from the era of the abolition of tlie 
slave trade, that civilisition and im- 
provement, (notwithstandingthe incu« 
rable vice of ahsinteeism,) has dawn- 
ed upon the West Indie*?." These 
few words are of thcm&clves sufficient 
to shew, and to convince any man ac- 
quainted with the West Indies, or 
with the liistory of *hc West Indies, 
that Mr Dwarris knows scarcely any 
thing about them ; and moreover, that 
he either takes his opinions fnun the 
worts of otliers as ignorant as himself, 
or that he makes his statemenU tb 
suit the opinions of those, who, with 
some new scheme in hand, are com- 
pletely ignorant of Colonial history, 
ami of the real state of society in the 
Colonies. „ , 
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My Lord Duke, the march of dvi- 
liaation proceeded, amonp the African 
savap^es landed in our colonies, l^om 
the day they were landed in those co- 
lowies; but it was less visible Jje/bre 

than after it, because 
giSK iiTO of savages were annu- 
ally introduced into each colony, whose 
ifpioranco, superstition, indolence, and 
vicious habits, corrupted, and to a very 
consiilerable dc\u;ree, their countrymen 
who had previously been introduced 
into those islands, and also their pro- 
geny. This state of things naturally 
neutralized, to a considerable extent, 
the progress of civilisation. Mr D war- 
ris himself proves the fact, that it was 
these things, and not the severity of 
the master Wforv the Abolition, which 
retarded the march of civilisation 
among the slave population of our 
Colonies, when he states, page 41, that 
“ it was the newly imported African 
who required to be cosaeicn ANn 
'IREATEiJ WITH SEVERITY.'* 

J\lr Dwarris, in his censure of 
smtvnfim ," — that is, the residence of 
West India proprietors in Knglaiid,— 
gives, contrary to the tlicory of Pro- 
j'essor Micfullooh, whose White errors 
were much in vogue about the time 
Mr Dwarris wrote, a knock-down 
blow to his arguiiRiit, and proves that 
civilisation must have advanced iu the 
Colonics with greatiu' rapidity before 

the tr«i of the Abolition,” than after 
it, because it is notorious to every one 
acquainted even in but a slight degree 
witli the history of the Colonics, that 
the number of resident proprietors 
previous, and long previous, to “ the 
era of the Abolition," was fifty to one 
tu what it is at present. In those days, 
also, the resident proprietors were not 
only independent in their circum- 
stances, but also men of great know- 
ledge, talents, and judgment, and 
moreover, in many instances, cither 
immediate descendants of noble Bri- 
tish families, or nearly related to such. 
Their humanity, also, was undeniable, 
more especially when it is recollected, 
that a very great number of the first 
settlers in our Colonies were Quafeers^ 
who had btvn compelled to abandon 
their native country during the days 
of Cromwell and Charles the Second, 
when Great Britain wus, under the 
first, cursed with a canting, and under 
the second, as a matter of coursej 
scourged by a profligate government. 

Mr Dwarris cannot deny tbesefaets y 


and aamitting tbem, he destroys his 
more important statements ,imd argu« 
ments. ..s 

Sla^ should be attached to the 
soil,** says Mr D warns, page />4, '‘^ae 

the FIRST STEP to improvement 
In other words, in many instances 
must ruin the master and beggar the 
slave, in order that the latter may be 
improved, and the oilur mriched ! 
In the Bahamas, and in several of the 
Leeward Islands, there are probably 
about 60,000 slaves, at this moment, 
fixed to the respective islands, under 
similar insane and inhuman enact- 
ments. The consequences are as fol- 
lows ^ British capital, to the amount of 
ten millions, is annihilated, or rendered 
not merely unproductive, but burden- 
some; whereas, if permitted to be sent 
to other islands, and there vested in and 
applied to the same species of labour, 
on a rich soil, it would return to the 
proprietor and to the parent state onb 
MILLION annually. But the miscliief 
does not stop here. 0 hde us i n C o u ’ 

ciL oblige the n» aster to lay aside an 
annual income for the old or maimed 
slave be emancipates. '^I’bi* master 
has nothing, lie cannot borrow upon 
his capital, for that is nearly rendticd 
valueless. His property, by unjust 
and tcazing interference, yields him 
little and often no return. lli‘ is a 
beggar, and cannot assist his slave in 
anything. Compulsory Manumis- 
sion laws, on the other hand, com- 
mand the malBter to enfranchise his 
slave, upon the latter paying the for- 
mer an appraised or arbitrary value. 
The slave cannot obtain this. With- 
out a market for his produce, or a soil 
that will repay his labours, as is the 
case in many parts of the impoverished 
Leeward Islands, if his appraised value 
was only L.IO, the slave has not the 
means of procuring it ; while in the 
more productive Windward Colonies, 
where the supply of labourers is cut 
off’ by the same stupid /e/o de-sehm, 
the value of the slave is raised kSO high, 
that it is out of hia power to procure 
the means to purchase hia liberty, even 
although he cultivates a most produc- 
tive and grateful soil, and flnds a 
ready and profitable market fdr his 
produce. 

I defy Mr Dwarris, or any one else, 
to contradict what is here statixl.' Ibl^ 
the plan recommended by Mr Dwarr^ 
is not his own. It originated with ^ 
BilxtOD and his fViends. This laitef 
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lasted last year, at the Anti-Slavery this to be the case, he recommends, 

meeting held at the Freemasons' Ta- amidst these “ reduced returns,” and 

vein, pf his superior wisdom as a le- •• ^ined resources," to a “ vioilant 

gi^utor, because he had fixw S0,000 ai^b phubent ooveaxment/' to buy 

negro'JM in the Btdmna Islands, to the up all the property in the W est Indies. 

State of hopeless servitude and misery The precious logic here is— the West 

above mentioned. In short, the whole Indian Colonists are so nearly ruined 

scheme, my Lord Duke, is about as already, that the load of guilt, shame, 

sane, ivise, and beneficial, as if your and injustice, can scarcely be said to 

Grace were by law to compel the be increased by the British Govern- 

British agriculturists, and agricultu« ment completing the business ! But 

ral labourers, in order to lighten la- who ruined them ? Who occasioned 


hour, and in order to enrich the for- 
mer, and to improve the latter, to cul- 
tivate wheat and barley on the summits 
of the Grampians, while the Carse of 
Gowrie and the Lothians of Scotland 
were left in a state of nature— wild 
and uncultivated. 

The^e facts, iny Lord Duke, must 
be seen, felt, and well known to his 
Majesty's Government. They are, I 
kno>v, known and acknowledged by the 
Anti' Colonists themselves, and who, 
while they candidly acknowledge that 
the laws arc unjust and oppressive, and 
injurious even to the slave, neverthe- 
less own that they keep and look to this 
iniquitous law as a weapon to ac- 
complish emancipation, by compelling 
the masters in the impoverished and 
unproductive Colonics, to emancipate 
the slaves which th^ y have in tliem ! 
What is to become of the slaves them- 
selves, under such unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, never for a moment enters 
the minds of these reckless and iiicoii- 
sideratL* legislators. I state facts, my 
Lord Duke — facts which must asto- 
nish this nation, and every rational 
people ; for what is the world to think 
of the Ministers of any country who 
are prevented, by an irresponsible and 
tlu'orttical party, from doing, in any 
pifrt of an empire under their control 
and direction, that winch as men and 
as legislators they see, they feel, and 
they know, to be just and right, jiropcr, 
politic, and wise ; and what are our 

Colonics to think, while they perceive 
and they feel such conduct as this, on 
the part of the country, which, by 
every tic of honour, principle, policy, 
and justice, is bound to protect them, 
and tiysuard their liberties and their 

propemes ? 

At page 54, Mr Dwarris writes as 
follows ; I do not suppose that, at 
the crUis of uebuceb he- 

^rfuaKS, and ruined resources, of the 
/. West Indians, slaves would be valued 
at many gears' purclnse and, taking 


these reduced returns," and these 
'' ruintd resources,” that this honest 
Colonial- Oflice dependent prudcn/lg 
wishes to be taken advantage of.'^ 
Who but the British Government, 
driven to the work by muddy-beadeil 
counsellors and disbonest legislators P 
Like other parts of Mr Dwarria's book, 
it is, howevtr, doubtful if the idea be 
his own, because Professor Scholefield 
gave the same counsel at the Anti- Sla- 
very meeting at Cunibridgc, last year ; 
and whftlier the Professor stole the 
Greek idea from ^Ir Dwarris, or JMr 
Dwarris snatched it from the Profes- 
sor, is not at present of any moment, 
and still less is it the concern of any 

honest man in the country. In pur- 
suing such a course, could your (irace 
ever pursue a course so impolitic and 
so iniquitous, you will not, 1 trust, 
fail to remember, that every West In- 
dian proprietor and mortgag* c has not, 
as Mr Dwarris has, L.IOOO {Sterling 
per annum, from the British Govern- 
ment, and therefore tljcy cannot, like 
him, afford to give away this property, 
merely to carry into tilcct Downing 
Street theories, and to quiet the dis- 
turbed consciences of their implacable 
enemies. 

For the " reversiouary interest" of 
all the property in the West Imlies, 
Mr Dwarris proposes, page 6 1, to give, 

as sl/uU competntaiion to the inas- 
a nuartcr of a century" — 2.5 
years* purchase, during which period 

the enfranchised Africans are, page 
56, to work “ in the cultivation of the 
soil,” and at the manufacture of su- 
in order, from the surplus pro- 
duce of tlieir labour, to repay the Go- 
vernment, within the period mention- 
ed,^ the money advanced to procure 
their freedom. 

Let us examine the statement which 
he makes, in order to ascertain if, from 
bis materials, such a result is practi- 
cable. At page 03, Mr Dwarris in- 
forms us that, from the efifects of the 
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climate, the European is prone to The white Capitalists, merch&^ts, 
mmi, the African r ALLS asleep as proprietors, agents, and servants, beintg 
he dresses you, or waits at table.” all, by the sword or by the hs^r, no 
I'his beijig the ease with the in-door, matter hibw, disposed of, it is fair to 
tho most improved and superior classes ask this “euthanasia"- (struck?) writer, 

of Africans, wo can scarcely suppose from whence are 
that the Ice'S improved classes, who^ to come, who are to form the population 
arc sot to labour under a “ burning eiijojing this euthanasia ?’* Unless 
AV£7i,” will bo less inclined, more es- the Government send out tendor- 
pocially when they have bcconic their hearted agents sufficiently numerous 
own uiaskrs, to take a nap; aiul should to beget, or unless they can make the 
the overs, ers, or superintciulciits, ap- black damsels, without them, to breed, 
pointed by Governincnt to oversee the like Jacob's cattle, a speckled or co- 
labour, and to cdllect tlie proceeds of loured race> in the Colonies, it is as 
it, become, like other J'juropeans who plain as that two and two make four, 
Jnve more occasion to labour, “ prone that 800,000 blacks will, in an ordi- 
to vunui and should the enfranchi- nary Intercourse with 30,000 people 
std African “ full advepf with the of colour, extinguish the liittcr, and 
hoe. the plough, or the skimming- su- bring every colour in the Colonies to 
gar- laddie, in his hand, I would just that of black alone, 
ask JMr Uwanis, how much money Again, in page .S7, Mr Dwarris tells us 
the ibnner woultl collect for the Bri- that a “saving wrould ultimately arise 
tish 'J’rcasury, and how much the from the reduction of the military 
latter would repay, not in ii quarter estiblishmeuts at present necessary in 
of a century” — “ twenty- five years of these unhealthy stations, when the 
EN.fo\ MKNT,*' — but ill tivciity- black population, become interested ftt 
live centuries ? Tlie British Treasury, the soil, and participating in civil bless- 
iny Lord Duke, might expect to rc- ings, should grow by degrees fit to be 
ceive a shilling in the pound upon the safely trusted to form a nuf tonal m/- 
siiiri iidvtiiiced, when the States of for the defence of tlie islands.” A 
South America rejiay their Britisli ere- national mililii lo defend the islands, 
diiors the ciionnoiis loans which the composed of men who “ fall asleep 
latter, by similar advice, incautiously while they dress you, or wait at table !” 
lent them. 'J'h.at such results would If attacked by an enemy given to simi- 
certaiuly ensue, JMr Dwarris very lar habit*?, no great mischief would 
pointedly informs us, when he tells us, ensue ; but if, on the contrary, such a 
page fi3, that undoubtedly the state ^'militia” were to be attacked by troops 
most agreeable lo the mere animal like those which attacked your Grace 
mnuy in a tropical climate, is a state at Waterloo, where, under such cir- 
of KL i'om:.” This being the fact, your curostanccs, tvould be the defence, and 
Grace will act wistdy to allow the cash, what would become of the Colonies ? 
devoted by Mr Dwarris to the purpose But in what British Colony, let me 
mcntio ied, to “ repofic* in the Trca- ask Mr Dwarris, is it, that we find 
Bury of Great Briiain, ami the slaves such a national militia ? Not in Si- 
in the Colonics to continue to labour erra Licone certainly, where no cn» 
for tlicir masters, or lo “ fall asleep franchised African, notwithstanding 
as they dross you, or w^ait at tabic,” their reported great advance in civili- 
as they and tlu ir masters in:iy be able sation, ever took a imiskct in his band 
to get on together. to defend the precious Settlement ! 

At page () 5, however, Mr Dwarris MrDwarris, my Lord Duke, must have 
draws a still more striking picture of been more than half “ asliep” when 
the nonsense which lately eng.'iged the he wrote such a strange rhapsody ; and 
sagos in the Colonial- Office. “ If the happy would it indeed be for this 
people of colour,” says he, “ incrca- country, and still more fortunate would 

si ng i II commercial enterprise and sue- it be for the Colonies, if all the working 
ccss, shall extend their territorial ac- inmates in the Department to which 
quisiiions, purchase by degrees the lie is attached, would fall asleep, in- 
]>rincipal properties in the islands, and stead of attempting, ns tlicy .do. to keep„ 
become eventually the chief, or indeed themselves awake, and to putih^ 

THE SOLE PROPRIETORS of the soil, I try to sleep, by bewildering it 
should look upon such an event as the such mistmtevous dreams as l£v6e 
euthanasia of the West Indies !” which we havebten couBidertiig« 



sit perhaps Mr Dwarris intencls to 
enforce his ^*rea8(mabIeT^ulations,”p. 
55, for.f» the cultivation of the soil/'— 
the manufacture of sugar/*— aftd the 
prixluction anti support of the "national 

militia,” by the energetic arm of that 
Goddess of “ Abstract Justice,” whom 
he is about to get dispatched from 
Downing Street, or from Aldermanbury 
Street, and whom he thus describes: 

Let care be taken that her eyes are 
fffectnallff bandaged, so that she can- 
ing see the distinction of colour; let 
hi^ scales be even, and swoan two- 
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Carapichaima Estate. Lamer 
Mateher, abusing and wanting to beat 
his %ife, and to turn her out of the 
house to take in another, although he 
had a child by her. Remained con- 
fined 12 hours in bed stocks.” (p. 91 ) 

Good Hope Estate. 

Clinker f striking a woman, and raising 
a disturbance in tlie Negro houses ; 24 
hours* contincment in the stocks. 
lOL) 

Ross Park Estate. Rose, for 
having given her house to the woman 
Artn to cuckold her liusband, and ha- 


EDGED ! !'* Heaven help the sleepy- viiig collared the said husband of Ann, 
headed African, or indolent European, In the dungeon one night/’ (p. 102.) 
who does not finish his task under the "Ca mdk n Estate. Abba^ foreuck- 


sway of this Frte Li^bour Goddess ! 
Btrieve me, my Lord Duke, that the 
farther every reasonable creature is re- 
moved from her grasp, the better : and 
while it must be acknowledged, that 
AlrDwairis is correct when he says that 
Colonial “ Reform has hitherto l>egun 

at the wrong end /* it must also be 
admitted, from what has been stated, 
that Air Dwarris, from the specimens 
he has given us of his labours and his 
rescarchtw, is htill toiling, like all his 

Colonial-Oftice predeL*ei«Bors, at the 
wronu ( nd of Colonial Ilelorm/' 
How, my l.-or<l Duke, could oui 
Colonit'S be governed in a proper man- 
ner, or how could they he prosperous. 


olding her husband, and quarrelling in 
the Negro houses ; — confined in stocks 
six hours.” (p. 114.) 

‘‘ Bon Accord Estate. Genevkve 
Congo, being pregnant, suppostal by her 
reputed husband, having two scare 
ULSHAND s, creating a battle among 

them, in which she joined ; and crea- 
ting an uproar in the plantation. Six 
hours standing in the stocks.*’ (p. 1 0 L) 

*< Bkt'i y P r., teiliog the 

Driver to kiss her , for desiiiiig 

her to attend to her work/’ (p. lb?.) 

C A R A r A s K s T A T F . Mon lot i te, re- 
pcatedly absenting himself from the 
estate on a Sunday without leave, to 
visit his wives. N.H. lie has one on 


when they were tortured, and permit- 
ted to be tortured, by legislators such as 
^ose which have justbeeii pointed out ! 
' But these .'ire but u part, and a small 
part, of their strange ways, and their 
Stranger proceedings; and 1 must show 
your Grace, and this deceived, delu- 
ded, and insulted Country, a few more 
specimens of the produce of that "con- 
tinuous Free Labour/* in which the 
Colonial Office, (the only place where 
free labour is continuous,) has during 
several years been most diligently en- 
gaged. 

From additional papers presented by 
command to the House of Commons, 
18:^5. 1 select, as a specimen of their 
work and their studies, the following 
returns from 'Wrinidad, regarding the 


the estate.” (p. 214.) 

Akin to, but still more ridiculous and 
indelicate, than the above, is a Bux- 
ton return re garding liberate d Africans 
in the Colonies. U’his return consists 
of upwa'-ds of 100 folio pages closely 
printed, and filled with several thou- 
sand names, a very considerable pro- 
portion of which are feinales, and to 
each name, after a reg^far and official 
impecthm, under severe pinalties W 
any neglect, arc affixed such append- 
ages as the following : — " Tnttoed un- 
der the right breast, '* or the left breast 
as may be ; Uittoed under the navel 

tattoedon thebcUy!" *Uaftoed on the 

thigh*’ &c. &c. 

These, my Lord Duke, are but a 
few lines extracted from volumes— 


errors and puniBhinents of slaves under from thousands' — from tens of tbou- 


the newrhiws. 

" Gardfn Estate. Sophy put in 
the for being drunk. She could 
ncidiex: nor walk.” (page 84.) 

f^ST*GtAtRE»TATE. WUlAtiderson, 
vtetitibg tm of his wives^. . Bed stocks 
th« i^amiog part of the night. Eight 
»|«i|^/' (p. »9.) ^ 


sand§, of closely-printed folio pages 
of himilar matter ; and strange and 
degrading as tl)ese extracts appear, 
still it must be stated, that they form 
the most important of the myriads 
which remain unquoted — umpioiable. 

Thus, while France was busily en- 
gaged in planting her victorious ban-< 
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ners on the turrets of Madrid and the 
batteries of Cadiz, — while Russia was 
overwhelming Persia, and steadily col- 
lecting all her vast means and strength, 
in order to march and to overwhelm 
the Bosphorus, by planting Iwr victo- 
rious eagles on the minarets of St So- 
phia, the statesmen congregated in 
Downing-street, driven by JVlr Bux- 
ton and old Zachary Macaulcy, were 
employing their time, and their judg- 
ment, and the national resources, in 
procuring and studying the trash al- 
luded to, working night and day to 
Ascertain whether black Kate was tat- 
toed on the thigh or the beily; and whe- 
ther black Hose, after the manner of 
many others of his Maj< sty*s subjects 
and servants, wore a ragged dirty pet- 
ticoat underneatli a clean and a good 
one ! Compared to such labours, the 
manufacture of petticoats by Ferdi- 
nand for the Virgin iMary, was a ra- 
tional and useful einployincnt- 

Stat“smeii, my Loid l)uke, and the 
immediate servants of statesmen, who 
could spend thtir time in such stupid 
and degra<iing resoarches and pursuits, 
could never liave coiiteiideil with Na- 
poleon, — cMtld never have planned the 
deliverance of Europe, — could never 
have done their duty, nor tiught and 
€*ncouraged otliers to do their duty at 
Aboukir anrl Tiafalgar, — could never 
have fought and conquered, or taught, 
encouriigeil, and supported others, to 
fight and to conquer at Salamanca, at 
Vittoiia, and at Waterloo — and they 
never can, my Lord Duke, match the 
shrewd statesmen of Paris, of Vienna, 
and of St Petersburg, Don Miguel 
could beat ihein, and Lecesne and 
EscofFcry at any time make tliem their 
tools. 

It is utterly impossible for me, 
within the bounds to which I must 
necessarily contine this letter, to quote, 
or to refer at length to all the Anti- 
Colonial publications, wliich assertund 
blaslen abroad the immense and de- 
structive decrease of the slave popula- 
tion in our Colonics. 1 must confine 
myself to a few general statements ; as 
follows: — 

In a pamphlet, entitled, Letters 
on the Necessity of a Prompt Extinc- 
tion of British Colonial Slavery,"' J 8^86, 
at page 14>, there is the following pass- 
age:—*' In St Vincent's, Grenada, 
Tobago, and Demerara, where the 
cultivation of sugar is the largest, 
there the decrease proceeds at a rapid 


rat^at a rate in some tbeHti Whfi% 
would unpeople the earth in }lalf a 
century.",,. And Mr W. Smithi # Mr 
Buxton, 1 am not certain which, nor 
is it material, stated in the House of 
Commons, tliat such was the decrease 
in the Colonies, that it would extin- 
guish the slave population in 30 years ! 
The Anti-Slavery Reporur, a periodi- 
cal publication, and u book of the de- 
scription thus alluded to by Burns, — 

Some books are lies from end to end — '* 

this compilation of falsehood and fa^ 
brication, after inserting, knowing 
them to be so, incomplete official ta- 
bles of the slave population returns, 
proceeds thus : — From this it ap- 
pears, that the whole decrease of the 
slave population in our West India 
Colonies has amounted in six years” 
(ending lbJ^3) “ to about 28,000, be- 
ing three and a half per cent, or five- 
eighths per cent per annum. TJiis 
simple fact we hold to establish in- 
con li over tibly, against the system of 
slavery prevailing in our Colonies, 

ailL I'llAUOK Ol’ CUrKLTY, Slid to 
disprove the evidtnce iliat bus been 

alleged in favour of its general lenity.” 
— “ It is evident, that indt pendent 
of the other evils of slavery, sugar- 
planting generally, as ir is conducted 
in the West Indies, is decukdly un- 
favourable to human life. This arises 
in part from the opfiressive labour 
which attends the digging of the 
trenches for receiving tlie cane, and 
which is executed, not by ploughs and 
cattle, Lut by men and women, and in 
part to the privation of their natural 
rest, to which they are subjected in 

crop time," &c. It is further 

evident, that the destructive influence 
on human life of sugar- planting, as it 
is conducted in the West Indies, is 
aggravated by that very circumstance, 
fertility of soil, which seems most to 

swell the gains of the planter."- - 

" Accordingly we find, that where 
the lands are most productive, yield- 
ing the largest return for the labour 
of each slave, and a proportionately 
large share of whatever gain arises 
from protection and bounty, the ratio 
of mortality is the highest !" 

It canitot be denied, that the charges 
have been made in the moat pointed 
and decided manner; and it is notf 
my business and my duty to 
your Grace the falsehood of 
the arguments, and the infereubes, ^ 
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all their parts. JBut before proceed- 
inff to this, it may be worth while to 
point out to your Grace the rate at 
wliich Anti- Colonial exaggeration pro- 
cteJs. The Anti-Slavery lleporter 

gives the decrease S8,000 in six years, 
which decrease would depopulate the 
Colonies in 140 years ; but Mr Bux- 
ton says, the depopulation would take 
])lacc ill 30 years, because he sets down 

the decrease in six years as being the 
decrease in one year I The Legislature 
|Wallows these extravagant statements, 
and the Governnunt are called upon, 
and in some measure compelled, to act 
Upon them! 

In reference to these official docu- 
ments, to which 1 must refer, and to 
which my opponents liave referred, I 
labour under a great disadvantage, be- 
cause the population returns do not 
exactly correspond with the years for 
wliich the exports and the imports are 


given, arising from the circumstance, 
that in some islands the returns arc 
triennial, and in others annual, while 
some of them again terminate with the 
close of the specific year, and others 

with the middle of the year ; and thus 
it is impossible to get at any specific 
number of years of returns perfect 
complete, but more especially for those 
specific years for which we have re- 
turns of the exports, the imports, aud 
the manumission of slaves, in the va- 
rious Colonies. Notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages, however, 1 shall, 
1 trust, be able to shew your Grace 
tlie dangerous falsthcods and fatal cr« 
rors which have been scattered over 
this country on these points, errors 
and falsehoods whicli I know had ob- 
tained the tar of Goverumeiit, and 
which formed the foundation of seve- 
ral of their rash measures, and their 
crude legislation, on Colonial subjects. 


SLAVE rorULATlON HETUnKS, («) 


Colony* 

Year. 

Anti^Uct, 

1821 

JiarbaUocs, 

1S20 

Dominica, 

1821 

Grenada, 

1820 

.lamuioa, 

1820 

Monlscrrat, 

1820 

Nevih, 

1822 

St Christophers, 

1822 

St Lucia, 

1822 

St Vincent’s, 

J822 

I'obiigo, 

1822 

'I'ortola, &c. 

1821 

Trinidad, 

1821 

Bahamas, 

1821 

Demerani, 

1820 

Ilcrbice, 

1819 

Bermuda, 

1820 

Honduras, 

1820 

Barbuda, 

1821 

3. otid, 

1820 

Ditto, 

1820 


Antigua, (o) 


Baj’badues, 

1820 

Domirjli^ 

1825 

5renaa» 

1825 


1826 

Pontserr^. , 

1825 






Males. 

Fcmulcsk 

1 1,5.31 

16.533 

30,733 

41,012 

7, .354 

8,092 

1.3,007 

13,892 

170,400 

171,210 

3,0.32 

.3,473 

4,583 

4,078 

9,505 

10,312 

0,297 

7,491 

12,004 

12,283 

0,952 

7,303 

2,975 

3,485 

5,221 

5,010 

43,227 

34,149 

13,327 

10,441 

2,505 

2,071 


Apparent decrease, 

14.225 10,089 

30,997 43,550 

7,038 7,708 

12.057 12.840 

162,720 108.393 


Total. (f*)$ugar Crops. Cu'ls 

31,004 

207, .5 14 

78 313 

211,371 

15,400 

38,119 

20,890 

210,371 

34.2.3S2 

1,079,720 

0,505 

33.282 

9,201 

00,023 

19, SI 9 

JSJK31C 

14.315 

m,n:i 

24..347 

233,448 

11315 

108,243 

(1 IGO 

23, 159 

22,73S 

102,257 

10,311 

I,0S3 

77,.370 

492,120 

23,7()H 

53.257 

5,170 


2,503 


411 


731,000 

3,732,638 

707,870 



23,124 


30,314. (c) 

142,012 

80,561 

27S,.340 

14,746 

38,030 

24,807 

209,984 

331,11!) 

1,115,306 

6,071 

19,053 


. Pap. No. 35$ ot 1^2C ; No. 424 of 1824 1 No. 204 of lB28j No. 127 Of 1827, and No. 
House, London, 9d May and 17tb April 182S. 
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Coitmj, 

Nevis, 

St Ciiristopher's, 
St Lucia, 

St Vincent's, 
Tobago, 

Tortola, &c. 

Trinidad, 

Bahamas, 

Demarara, 

Beri»ice, 

Bermuda, 

Honduras, 

Barbuda, 


Of the sugar crop in the latter pe- 
riod, it is necessary to observe, that it 
was much below the usual standard, 

owing to a dry season* 

These returns, however, my Lord 
Duke, give us but a partial and unfair 
view of the case. To obtain a correct 
idea of tl)e matter, wc mu.st consider 

Ihc number of slaves imported into, 
and exported from, each colony, toge- 
ther with the number manumitted du- 
ring the period mentioned. I am for- 
tunately enabled to complete these 
from official documents, with the ex- 
ception of the decrease by execution 
and banisliment of slaves for crimes, 
and ibo niitnbur manumitted whose 
names had not been recorded, which is 
considerable ; for it is only the num- 
ber of the manumitted that has been 
recorded, which is included in the fol- 
lowing returns ; — 


Males. Females. Total, 

Bahamas, — 

1st Jan. 1S21, .5.921 5,010 10,240 

1825, 4,502 4,594 0,186 


Apparent decrease, 1,054 
1821-1825 inclusive, 

Exported, 1,795 
Manumitted, 176 
Absconded, 135 

2,106 

Bahamas increase, 1,052 
Off imported, 108 


«a 

Totel. BapaCiopi- Cwtt. 

9,286 49,769 

19,516 78,658 

12,922 82,362 

94,052 257,800 

13,428 111,340 

5,436 13,670 

24.552 188,927, 

10,841 

71.382 650,276 

21,464 68,254* 

4,608 
2*468 
423 


707,876 0,295,326 

Males* Females. Total. 

Grf.kada,— 

1st January 1821, 12,398 13,269 25,667 
1825, 12,057 12,840 24,897 

Apparent decrease, 770 

Manumitted about 600 

Exported, 1821-1824, three 
years, • • . 490 

1,000 

Deduct imported, 70 

1,011 

Increase, 241 

Exports of 1821 and 1825 are wanting. 

St ('‘imiSToriiER'R,— 

Population, 1822, . 10,817 

1821, . 19,516 

Apparent decrease, 301 

182M825. Exported, 167 
Imported, 55 

112 

Manumitted, 264 

376 

Increase, 75 

Baiiuadoes,— P opulation 1820, 78,343 
1826, 80,551 


Apparent increase, 2,208 
1821-1825. Exported, 157 
Imported, 25 

132 

Manumitted, 410 

— — 512 

Total increase, 2,750 
St Vincent's — Population 1822, 24, .3 47 
1825* 24,052 
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Vear. 

Males. 

1825 

4,591 

1825 

9,324 

1826 

5,945 

1825 

12,007 

1826 

6,394 

1825 

2,505 

1825 

13,435 

1825 

5,549 

1826 

.38,758 

1825 

1 1,42.3 

1827 

2,208 

1825 

1,654 

1824 


4,695 

10,192 

6,977 

19.245 

7,034 

2,931 

11,017 

5,292 

32.624 

10,041 

2,400 

814 


Total, 944 * Apparent decrease, 295 


« muftar iviporied into Ireland in 1825. 
Anti{;ufl, • • « 19,082 ewt^ St Lucia, • 

iJarbadoesi* . . 40.918 Trinidad* . 

JamOicn, . . 20,037 Pcuiarara* 


8,804 cwts, 
87,414 
29.7tiS 

309,871 ewtfc 


It was probably as muclx in 1891 . 


ToUd, 







Brought ibrwTird, 

895 

Imported, 520 

Exported, 490 

30 

Manumitted, 380 

350 

Increase, 

55 

Niviftp-xPopulation 1822, 

9,261 

1825, . 

9 286 

Apparent increase, 

, 25 

1821-1825, Exported, 62 

Manumitted, 56 

118 

Increase, 

143 

St Lucia— Population 1822, 

13,788 

1826, 

12,922 

Apparent decrease, 

, 866 

1821-1825, Imported. 74 

Exported, 26 

4« 

Manumitted, 600 

552 

Ileal decr<*ase. 

314 

TrIMDAD— Population 1821, 

22,738 

1825, 

24,452 


Apparent increase, 

1,714 

1821-1825, Imported, 2194 

Manumitted, 0.11 

1,863 

Real dcorcusc, 

149 

Demehaaa — Popuiution 1020, 

77.376 

J820, 

71,382 

Apparent decrease, 

5,994 

1821-1825, Imported, 1702 

E.\'ported, 9 4 

1668 

Manumitted, J57 

1,411 


Real decrease, 7,405 
Deduct manuuaisfiioiis lor 1B20 
and 1826. 

Bjcrbice— P opulation )822 22,044 

1825, 21,405 

Apparent decrease, 579 
182 M 825, Exported, 810 
Imported, oI5 

495 

Ma^^itted, 07 562 

Ileal decrease, 17 
Or tliu's; 

Population in 1819, , 23,768 

1825^ . 21,464 

Apparent decrease, 2,304 
4621-1825, Exported, 810 
Imported, 315 

-^495 

j^onumitted, 67 562 

Real decrease,^ 1,732 


Anti Slavery Reporter, July 1827* 
says, 

181^1824, Imports, 444; Ex- 
ports, 1,979—1, 535= 802. 

Exports and mHiiuiiiissioiis, 1810, 
and 1820 to be deducted. 

Antigua— Population 1821, 31,064 

1824, SO, 314 

Apparent decrease, 750 

1821>1825, MaiiumiftbioiiH, • . 812 

Incrca-^e, 62 
DoMtNXc A— Population 1821, 15446 

1825, 14.746 

Apparent decrease, 700 
1821-1825, Exported, 293 

Manumitted, 157 450 

Real decrease, SoO 

Montserrat— P opulation 1820, 6,505 


1825, 

5.971 

Apparent decrease, 

534 

1821-1825, Irnporieil, H 


Exported, 57 


19 


Manumitted, 02 

111 

Real decrease, 

42.3 

Honduras— Population 1820, 

2,503 

1825, 

2,468 

Apparent decrease, 95 

1821-1825, Imported, 22 

22 

Exported, 20 

117 

4 • 


Manumitted, 141 

115 

Irtcrease, 

32 

Tobago— Population 1822, 

H.Slj 

1826, 

13.:^48 

Apparent decrease. 

887 

1821-1625, Imported, 156 


Exported, 22 (134) 

134 


Ileal decrenso, 1,021 
Maniimis'sions incomplere troiu Ist 
Jan. to 19th Nov. J825, . 15 

Jamaica— Population 1820, 342,332 

18:36, 331,119 

Apparent decrease, 11,263 
1621-1825, Itri ported, 772 
Exported, 26 

758 

Manumitted, say 4,000 3,242 

Real decrease, 8,021 

But from this .number must be de« 
ducted the exports and Tnonumissions 
for 1820 and 1826, which are uncer« 
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tain ; a]go the number manumitted^ 
and not recorded ; and allowance must 
be made for 5t>00 children cut off in 
Jamaica by the measles, in 1822, 
(sec notes, Dcfenco of the Colonies, 
p. 55 ;) and the number entered by 
double returns in the General Registry 
Act, 1820, which was very consider- 
able, probably excccdiiif? 3000, but 
which double returns were unknown, 
or nearly so, in the subsequent regis- 
trations. In 1817, the extra returns, 
by double returns, g ive for Kingston 
alone 10,000 more than the real nuin- 
, her. 

RECAPITULATION. 

I Mcruuae. D<*croase, 

]l:ihamus, , , 042 St Lucia, . 314* 

Grciiiida, . . 241 Trinidad, . l-iO 

SiCiin^topiier's 75 Dcinerara, • 7405 

Barhitdocs, . 2750 Berbice, • 802 

Sr Vincent’s, 05 Jumuioa, . 8021 

Nevis . * 143 Toha;;o, . 1021 

Aiiti;;u.i, . . 02 Montserrat, 423 

JLirbintii, . . 11 Dominica, . 350 

llomluras, , 22 Bermudai', . 568 

Increase, 1311 Decrease, 19,403 

Deduct increase, 4.311 


Ileal decrease, 15,092 

Bu^ on the above it must be ob- 
served, that the manumissions in To- 
bago, the exports and imports for 
Honduras, for Montserrat, for Domi- 
nica, and for Bermuda, are wanting ; 
so that the correct increase and de- 
crease. in these (’olonies are not ascer- 
tained, but which, if known, would 
certainly reduce the decrease lower. 

Tile first tables shew an apparent 
decre.aso of 23,000 slaves in five or 
rather in six vt-’ars, instead of 28,000, 
as stated by the Anti- Slavery Report- 
er ; and froju the above number of 
23.000, there falls to be deducted the 
number manumitted, which for five 
years exceeds 8000, ** and which, taken 
in that proportion for the period in 
tvhicli the above decrease appears, 
will amount to nearly 10,000; exelu- 
sive ('f the number escheated to the 
Crown, 71, and the number seized and 
liberated under custom-house sei- 
zures, which latter exceed 100 in St 
Kitt’s and Antigua alone. The de- 
crease, theretbro, by manumission, 
and by the measures just inciitioiied, 


certainly amounts to, if it does not ex- 
ceed, 10,000, exclusive of the number 
inclutlcd in the general lists by double 
returns at the early periods of registra- 
tion ; and the errors which must stand 
in a deficiency or decrcJisc, in conse-' 
quence of the discrepancy of the re- 
turns triennial and annual, as has been 
already noticed. 

Thu result, therefore, is, that inde- 
pendent of all these exceptions, the 
decrease in our West India slave popu- 
lation, from 1820 to 182C, six years, 
is only 13,000, instead of 28,000 ; and 
this, without making the allowance 

which in justice ought to be made, for 
5000 children extra, cut off by the 
measles in Jamaica in 1822, and per- 
haps 3000 or 4000 for donVdc returns 
in the registration of 1820, corrected 
and withdrawn in 1825 and 1826, in 
the latter registrations of that island, 
and of the other Colonies. 

It is worthy of remark also, my 
Lord Duke, that the decrease of slavgg, 

Jamaica excepted, anti not excepting 
it in the proportion of its population, 
is greatest in, I may almost say con- 
fined to, those (Colonics which arc go- 
verned by the 70/^ f/ in Counvil^ and 
consequently, more than others, by 
such laws and sucli regulations as the 
An ti-Voloiiists endeavour to force upon 
the whole. 

On these returns also it is necessary 
to remark, that the decrease proceeds 
from the greater number of savage and 
immoral Africans there is in some Co- 
lonies, above Avhat there is in others; 
and from the grcat(>r disproportion that 
there is between the sexes in any given 
number of Africans, compared with an 
equal number of Creole slaves. We 
shall presently see how that is cxem- 

pUfied in Demerara. In damaica, the 
African slave population amounts to 
about one- third of the whole, or 
110,000. But another and a great 
cause of the decrease, which has never 
been adverted toby either Anti- Colo- 
nial or Colonial advocates, is the num- 
ber of femalesinanuinitted, wlioaetual- 
ly, in the riumbi r already st'iiod to he 
manumitted, amount to <5000 out of 
8000, or 1200 per annum ; and who 
being all the most moral anil best be- 
haved, and generally mothers, it is 
thus evident that probably 1200 chil- 
dren annually are cut off from the 


• Par. Papers, No. 128 of 1827, No. 204 of 1828, and No, 353 of 1826, 
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ranks of the slave population, and arc, slave population is, my Lord Luke^ 

or ongbt^ if the morality of the pa- occasioned by this cause alone, 
rents continued unimpaired, to be In Dtinerara and Trinidad, the pro- 
added to those of the free coloured po- portion of Africans to Creoles stands 
piilation. A serious decrease in the thus: — 


Demerara— 182.% 

Total. 

Males, 41,283 
I'emales, 33,797 

Africans. 

21,787 

13,025 


75,080 

34,812 

Trinidad— 1825, 

Africans. 
Plantation, 6,494 
Persona), 1,728 

Creoles. 

10,133 

4,575 


"^27 

15,008 

1827, 

Plantation, 5,918 
personal, 1,472 

10,516 

5,128 


7,420 

Ij.Oil 


Two-thirds only arc employed in agriculture. 

The following statement, however, of the slave population in Demerara, com- 
pletely refutes the Anti- Colonials* tales of overwork, severity, and cruelty, on the 
part of the masters, to their slaves; because, if such charjns weic true, the de- 
crease would be found to be greatest among the female portion of llie poi>uIii- 
tion, they being less able to endure bard work and ilUtreatinLiit than the males ; 
whereas wc tiiid it the rcveisc; 

Mulcf. Tijt.il. 

Dr-MLKARA— .1820, 4-3,227 o t, 1 1 1> 77,37 G 

182G, 38,758 71,382 


4,1-69 1,525 5,991. 

Here the greatest decrcapc is amongst the males, and arises fi*oin the simi>lo 
fact^ that when plantations were established, upwards of twenty or tl lrty 
years ago, males grown up and cfFectivo were principdly purchased, and llte^e 
in the course of nature are now dying off, without leaving a proportionate pro- 


geny, 

TJie papers quoted, wdien strictly examined, also dlsc.Iorc to our view curious 
statistical dt tails, which overthrow, beyond conlratliclion, c-avil, or dispute, the 
lies propagated by the Anti- Colonists, namely, that hard work and cruelty de- 
stroy the slave population. I^ct us take the following particulars from the re- 
turns for the following islands 


1824, 

Antigua, 

I*op. 

30,314 

llirtlis. 

841 

lit atlis. 

859 

1825, 

Grenada, 

24,697 

(177 

714 

1825, 

St Vincent’s, 

24,052 

629 

699 

1823, 

Barbadoes, 

78.816 

2,745 

2,238 

1824, 

Trinidad, 

Bahamas, 

23,100 

553 

730 

JB25, 

10,841 

75,315 

217 

159 

IS23, 

Demerara, 

1,-504 

2, .362 


Which ptflportion of births, in these tion to the population, smaller tlian in 
islands, is much greater when com- Grenada and St Vincent's, where the 


pared to their population than is to be 
found in England, — ^much greater in 
proportion than is found in Glasgow, 
where the births, as we shall present- 
fiee, in a population of perhaps 
lfd,0()0, scarcely exceed the number 
in Barbadoes, amongst a slave popula- 
tion of only 78,000. In the Bahamas, 
j^o, where no sugar is cultivated, wc 
Siid^he number of births, in proper.* 


quantity of sugar produced is certain- 
ly greatest; and in Bermuda, <wdu re 
no sugar is produced, wc find the de- 
crease much greater in proportion than 
in Demerara, and treble the number 
in 4000 that it is in Trinidad upon a 
population of 24,000. These facts dis- 
prove the statement that sugar culti- 
vation is injurious to the propagation 
of the human species ; and the refer- 
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cnees fariher prove^ that tlie Anti-Co- 
lonial chafes of cruelty and severity 
must be unfounded^ because^ if they 
■were correct^ the females would not 
bear such a number of cliildren. 

But this is not all. These tables 
shew us that the Nepjroes procreate 
more rapidly when they are slaves, 
than when they become free. Thus 
in Trinidad, we find as follows : 

Slave Population. Fjvo Population. 

llirths. Births. 

1824, 23,110, 553 13,347, 273 

1825, 23,117, 431 13,995, 215 

In 1821, we find the free coloured 
population of Trinidad 13,96*5; in 

1825, we find it only 13,995, notwitli- 
staiuling there liad been 631 inanuinis- 
sions, of which 416 were respectable 
young females. 

In other Islands, matters are in a si* 
milar state ; thus — 

1 621— In St I.iicia, free colour- 

ed population, . . 3,659 

1826, . . - only 3,983 

notwithstanding there had been 400 
manumissions within that period ; 
and in the ^Mauritius, the births among 
the iree coloured population are great- 
tr, by tbroe to one in proportion, than 
we find them to be in the West In- 
dies, in those Colonies which are under 
the exclusive government of the King 
ill Council. 

Uy thii preceding tables it appears, 
that* Grenada produces about 8 cwt. 
of sugar for each slave, and St Vin- 
cent's about 9 cwL for each slavc- 
This is certainly the greatest propor- 
tion that is produced in the West In- 
dies, Trinidad and Demcrara excepted. 
The quantity produced in Trinidad is 
more than in St Vincent’s, being in the 
former Island upwards of 11 cwt. for 
each negro. Yet in Trinidad, the de- 
crease of slaves, in five years, has only 
been 1 19, on a population of 21,000 
souls. In the two other Islands par- 
ticularly named, viz. St Vincent's and 
Grenada, there has, in the same pe- 
riod, been an actual increase in num- 
bers ! So much, my Lord Duke, for 
the veracity of the Anti- Colonial state- 
ments, that the decrease” of the slave 
population is greatest, where the 
proportion of sugar is the i,aiicest,” 
and greatest in the Islands of St Vin- 
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cent's and Grenada in particular ! The 
reverse we find, on an accurate invest 
tigation, to be the fact In Tohagtf^ 
where the quantity of sugar produced 
is, in proportion to the slave popula- 
tion, nearly equal to what it is in St 
Vincent’s, the apparent decrease is not 
large ; and could I only have obtain- 
ed official documenU to comjilete the 
returns, it would iu all probability 

have been found, that the decrease in 
the slave population of that Colony was 
little, if any thing, altliough the Anti- 
Colonial scribes had stated that Island 
to he a place where such decrease was 
grcatist. 

Such, my Lord Duke, is the actual 
state of the increase and decrease of 
the slave population in our Western 
Colonics, so loudly, so often, and so 
long proclaimed, as runnii^ rapidly 
to extermination ! The Anti-Colonists 
never stale any thing fairly. Truth 
is not their object ; it does not suit 
their purposes ; and it is passing 
strange, that, with so many proofs as 
they have of this unfortunate bias in 
the minds of their enemies, the Colo- 
nists do not frame their law's uniform, 
in order that when returns arc sent to 
the Mother Country, at the request, 
and at the command of any one, thes^e 
may be produced in a form so correct 
and simple, that their friends may he 

enabled to defend them without much 
trouble ; and, at the same time, to put 
it out of the power of their cnemus, 
by misrepresentation and exaggeration, 
to conceal the truth, u ’d in its jdacc 
to scatter error and falsehood on every. 
Colonial subject, as they do, and ajre 
enabled to do, by careks-mss in the 
quarter the most deeply interested, be- 
cause it is the most deeply endangered. 

The Colonists will, I hope, keep these 
facts and points in view in all their fu- 
ture legislation. The good t. fleets 
would soon appear. It is, moreover, 
my Lord Duke, the bounden duty of 
those men whom the nation employs 
and pays, to see that these returns 
are correctly laid before Parliament, 
and to withhold them till they are 
enabled to produce them iu a correct 
State. It was their business in Down- 
ing Street, not mine, to have exami- 
ned and produced the returns which I 
have produced, in an accurate manner, 
that tlic Government and the Legis- 
lature, whose immediate servants they 
are, might have had accurate data and 
3N 
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Kiire ground to go ilpOHj in their work 
of Colonial legislation. 

For the reasons given, and from the 
causes which have been mentioned, it 
is seen, that the decrease in the popula- 
tion of our West India Colonics is un- 
der s^500— one-Mtrd per cent per an- 
num, in a population of 700,000 semi- 
savages, and amongst whom there is a 
great disproportion of the sexes. This 
small decrease is also, from the causes 
mentioned, annually growing less, and 
in a few years the slave population 
will increase in every Colony, the same 
as it now does in several of them. This, 
iny Lord Duke, is a different state of 
things from the rojirescntations and 

statements regarding this matter , which 
have been laid before the British pub- 
lic by ignorant or designing men. And 

now let us pause for a moment, and 
consider if this decrease is equal to 
what takes place, in other quarters of 
the world, amongst the human race, 
Avhen placed under particular circum- 
stances. According to the lleport of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners, the 
decrease among the liberated Africans 
in Sierra Leone, from 1R0;> to 
was 10,000, in a population amount- 
ing from 1000 to L2,000, in the re- 
spective years ; and if rorrcct returns 
were only obtained of the mortality in 
the* place, it would in reality be found 
to be -Aioiii; urAN j>orjirK ! What 
occasions this mortality, is not my 
business to enquire into ; I merely 
state the facts ; but it will scarcely be 
Rftf'd to proceed from liard w'ork. V^ h.at 
is the mortality in the West Indies, 
my Lord Duke, to tliis? Not a drop 
in the bucket, nor a grain in the ba- 
lance ! But let us look nearer home. 
Let us take Glasgow, for instance, and 
examine what the mortality is there, 
— (Pasgow, where 3H,000 individuals, 
it wju'. so boasted at least, signed the 
AtJti- Slavery PelMion against the ex- 
tirpation of tile bbicks by cruelty and 
hard labour, whin, if that rule by 
which they were called upon to judge 
and decide, had been correct, then it 
followed, as a matter of course, that 
the jiopulation of (ilasgow must have 
been subjected to harder labour, and 
worse treatment than West India 
shives. The following tables, drawn 
up by Dr Cicland, with his usual ac- 
curacy, will shew your Grace that the 
excess of deaths over the births in 
lasgows in apopulation say of 1 70,000, 
U, for years 1827 and 1826, in real- 


ity as great as the annual decrease of 
the dave population of the whole West 
Indies, amounting to 720,(700. 

MoaTAUTV Bill tor Glasgow, 
1621—1828. 


Years. 

Baptisms. 

Dcatlis. 

Decrease. 

1821, 

2,661 

3,686 

1,025 

18*22, 

2,972 

3,099 

727 

1823, 

2,951 

4,267 

1,316 

1824, 

3,102 

4,670 

l,5(i8 

1825, 

3,109 

4,898 

1,789 

1826, 

.3,000 

4,.53« 

1,538 

1827, 

2,820 

5,136 

2,316 

1828, 

3,113 

5,912 

2,H29 

8)23.728 

36,836 

13,108 

Average 




yearly, 

2,966 

4,604.5 

1,638.5 


Which returns give a decrease, in 
eight years, in a prrqjortion of, say ou 
an average J (id, 000, as gieat as the 
decrease in the Colonics in six years, 
in a slave poi)ulation of 720,000 ! 

Bold, daring, and impudent, how- 
ever, as the deceptions are by which 
the Anti- Colonists have from lime to 
time imposed upon this country, the 
whole have been exceeded by that uri- 
prineiplei! and brazen-fuced deei ptioii 
which they have practised upon the 
credulity of the Briti.sh public, by 
calling npon it to believe, on their 
mere assertion, that personal slaves 
wfTC w'holly unknown in ourPlust In- 
dian territories, and consequently that 
the sugar, and the other tropical pro- 
duce there raised, were the production 
of genuine free labour.” U’hc Report 
entitled “ Slavery in India,” pub- 
lished by order of the House of Com- 
mons, last Session of Tarliamcnt, and 
dragged to light with much trouble, 
has done away this deception, and the 
falsehood propagated to support it, in 
a manner the most convincing, unde- 
niable, and irresistible. 

The Report in question ip a valua- 
ble and interesting document ; more 
especially to those who wish to be 

made acquainted with the real state 
of the population of British India ; the 
agriculture and the agricultural la- 
bourers oT that country ; but as it ex- 
tends to nearly 1000 closely printed 
folio pages, it is clearly impossible, 
within any reasonable bounds to com- 
prise its various details ; and^ conse- 
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qurntly 1 must confine myself to the 
more pjeneral statements, extracted 
from different pages of the Report ; 
and ilit’se, which are here adduced, 
aiul which are noticed below, will, I 

hope, be considered by your Grace, 


and by every thinking and unpre« 
judiced mind, as proving that person- 
al slavery is legal, and exists to a pro- 
digious extent, in every quarter of 
Ilindobtan.^ 

Personal slaves arc very common 


• Extracts from a Return to the House of Commons, entitled “ Si.aveiiyin India,” 

pages [)3&/ofio, 

“ Section II.— Of the modes of enfranchising Slaves. 

Whoever is born from the body of u female slave, and whoever hath boon purcha- 
sed for a price, and whoever hath been found by chance any where, and whoever is 
a slave by descent from his ancestors, these four species of slaves, until they are freed 
by the voluntary consent of their master, cannot have their liberty. It their muster, 
from a principle of beneficence, gives them their liberty, they become free. 

“ Whoever, for the sake of enjoying a slave girl, becomes a slave to any person, he 
shall recover his freedom upon renouncing the slave girl. 

“ Whoever hath beeome a slaves by selling himself to any person, he shall not be 
free until the master, of his own accord, gives him his freedom. If the master, from 
a principle of beneficence, gives him his liberty, he becomes free.” 

“ Scf'tion III. — Of siicli as arc Slaves, and of such as are not Slaves. 

“ J! the Klav(‘ of any person marries a woman, that woman becomes the slave of 
the same master, unless ^he he the slave of any other person. 

“ It that woman be the slave? of any person, and her master gi>c*s consent to the 

marriage, in tliat case also she becomes the slave of her husband’s master.” 

“ J am assured from evidence, which, though not all judicially taken, has the 
strongest hold ou my belief, that the condition of slaves within our jurisdiction is be- 
yond I magi I lilt ion deplorable, and that ciiielties arc daily pracLihed on them, chiefly 
ou IJiose of the teriderest age and the vi’caker sex, which, if it would not give me 
paiu to repeat, and you to hear, yet, for the honour of human nature, 1 should 
forbear to particularize. Hardly a man or a woman exists in a corner of this popu- 
lous town, wlio hath not at least one slave child, eitlier purcliased at a trilling price, 
or saved perhaps Irom a death that might have been fortunate, for a life that seldom 
lulls of being miserable .— Sir in/liam JomSf I 7H5, 

** Par. 30.— There are many obstacles in the way against abolishing slavery entirely, 
in the Company’s dominions, as the number of slaves is considerable, and the practice 
IS sanctioned both by the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws.” 

** 1. — Sir— In my address of the Btli ultimo, J had the honour to communicatG the 
application which hud been made by the otbeers of the Ncpuul Govern men t, to put 

a Stop to the traffic in children, and the measures which, in compliance with that 
application, had been taken.” 

“ 3. — l'’fom the letter of the magistrate of Bareilly, it appears, that a few days after 
the order was issued, several sluvu-iraders coming from the hills were apprehended 
with forty- three of these children ; that none of tliese persons possessed any title under 
which they could hr warranted to sell the children for slaves ; that several of these 
cliildreii, uho liad attained an age of greater maturity, were very happy to get back to 
their hills, and that the remainder are now under charge of the magistrate until the 
Soobali ot Alniorah sends people to escort tliem back.” 

“ lOxtnii't. neiigal I’olitieal Consultations, l.^th Dec. 1810. 

” JVIr Elphiiisitone to C. T. Metcalfe, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 

“ Sir — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt ot your letter, dated 16th 
ultimo ; and to acquaint you that my reason for permitting tlie sale of slaves, was the 
general principle of not interfering with the laws of the country, strenglheiied in thid 
instance by an indisiinet recollection of having received instructions louiided on that 
principle Uiree or four years ago, when in doubt whether I ouglit to reatore slaves 
who might take refuge in the cantonments of the Poona subsidiary force. I have, 
&c. (Signed) « M, Elphinslonct Corami-ssioner.” 

“ Bombay Castle, November 10th, 1819.” 

“ To W. Wilkins, lisq, &c, &c. &c.” 

Sir— I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 21 st instant. 

“ I am of opinion that the recent orders for annexing the conquered provinces to 
tlie Presidency of Bombay, do not in any manner affect former usages of the country 
regarding slaves ; and 1 therefore beg you will be so good as to regulate, until further 
orders, your decisions in all cases that may come before you, agreeable to the iiistruc- 
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amon^ the Malioramcclan population ; 
but the GFIEATIST MASS Of sUvCS is 

(p. 8.07) amongst the Hindoo popula- 
tion, and these slaves again are nearly 


all employed in agricultural pursuits. 
The dancing girls, who fill the Hindoo 
temples in every quarter of India, are 
not only prostitutes ^ but slaves also. 


tions already promulgated under the authority of the honourable the late sole Commis- 
sioner. 

(Signed) “ II. Pot linger^ Collector.” 

“ (C. ?.)— To the Magistrate in the Zillali of N^orth Malubar.” 

Clause .3d. — Nothing contained in the aforegoing clauses shall be construed to 
emancipate persons who, by caste, birth, and the u'^ages of llie countr}', arc liable 
to domestic local slavery, nor he construed to extend to .my person the j)enalLies 
in clmises 1st and 2d of this section, for selling or f ran«iferring us u slave or 
slaves, persons of that description, provided that all such sales and truiisfers uru done 
and made in the form and mode prescribed by tlie customs of the country, Ikit no 
person or persons so lield and transferred, slmll be carried out or removed beyond 
the diitiicf, the place of their nativity; nor .shall Imsbiinds and wi\cs, jjarejits* and 
cliildren, non-itdiilts, be separated from each other, and any pci sen or pcrsoiib buy- 
ing or receiving domestic slaves, contrary to this regulation, shall forlcit tlicLr pio- 
perty in them, and further be punished by imprisonment for a term not cxceedin ^ 
two years.*’— r. 738, 739. 

Letter from the Collector of 'lYicLinopoly. 

“ 10. — From what lias been already slated, it will he found that ngiicultural shivery 
bus existed iit this district from tune iinincmoriul. 1 shall now siibniit inv opinion as 
to the policy or otherwise of abolishing the est.iblishrnent.” — I’agc S39. 

“Par. 3. — From this tradition, the most learned iiative.s deduce their first power 
over the class of people called in Caiiara, dpeis or shi\t-. 'I'htrc sue a vanety of 
slaves, aeeordiru; to tlie Sha.stirs fifteen ; the following aic the appellations ol fwi l\e 
elas<ie.s in Canuiu, wlio me lahourer^ on the soil; their nuinhc: is tstiinalcd at 
CO, 000. 1 have classed these as slaves, perhaps inconcctly; oiie-liull iirc decidt'd- 

Jy sold, .ind iirc transferred uiih e.states, or may be sold. The rtniaimlt'i* an* ac- 
tually in .slaveiy ; they arc of the same caste, and sell their children, hut thtmsi ]\es 
work as dally labourers on estates.” 

“4-. — 'I'lie light ot .sale was, and is still, flu* mastei's ^.^eIusi^^• juimI, L,e, cillu r 
with or without the land ; the price vaiie-s and is settled uinongst the jn:i( lui.^ers and 
seller.«i. The usual rates are as follows*. For a stiurig }ourig man from 12 to 
rupees, ])(’. woman, from 12 to 2f do. child, never imdei 1 iiijn es. 

It is customary to pass a bill cf. sale onahaigmn being mmle, on amoi Igrij^e bond. 
The translei by purchase or gilt is. iitteiuUd with a shoiL ccreriu»n\, botJi bctwi tn 
the seller and giver and receiver, and the slave; the slave diirkssotue w jiier liiim liis 
brass bason, and calls out, * I am now your slave lor cvei,’ TJip yillaheourt, I 
understand, has guaranteed this right by degrees, both on transfer ol landed iiiojjeity 
or in sale in execution of decrees.” 

The master can lend his slaves out on lure ; he can sell the husband to one 
person, and the wife to another. 'J'Jns is not often done, bteau^-o neither of the 
purchasers can be sure ot keeping his purchase ; thus the gieui law of nature seems 
even in these humble creatures to he acknowledged by their owiieis; care isalwii).-, 
taken in purchasing, not to carry the slave to any di.vtunt estate, tlieir attachment to 
the soil on which tiiey were born being w'ell known. 

“ Tlie master can sell children ; but this is seldom done from the foregoing cause, 

the fear of desertion. 

“ The master according to his means feeds and clothes liis slave.*?. He never 
pays them wages in money, but presents them on tlieir marriages oi paiticuhir ce- 
remonies, with a sinull sum. Tlie qiiniitiiy ot food and clothing to a ^lavc vaiich in 
every talook ; it does not seem to be regulated by any rule, although it would ap 
pear that some original quantum obtained. The average may ilius be estimated ; 

sono. I r MtTHTVC. 

** A Man— li canora scer coarse rice, two ru- | ** Two pieces of e.iulJiy, i: cubit.s in some 

necs weight salt, a little bcUe>nutciul leaf. I talooUs, n L>un.i))l> ami ruo.sua]a given. 

A Woman— I sccr. j •• J do. 7 euhUb^ 

•» A Child—* do., I 1 do. 4 do. 

“ The salt, betle, 8:c. is optional. It is also customary to give them conjee frim 
the master’s house. 

“ The master of u deserving slave sometimes gives him a slip of ground, which 
be may cultivate for bis own Use, He also enjoys the produce of sueb trees, 
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The Mahoramedans every vfhere pur« N. B, Edmonstone, Esq., (p. 115,) 
chas(! lllmloo females for the purpose “ are females, who are purchasew 
of ]>roslitution. Tho majority of for concihiines, to suitly the stews 
children brought from tlie liills,” isays and mtoTiiEi.s, uiid some as attend« 


roots, and vines, he is permitted to plant; but the rigid in the soil or tree is in 
the master.’* 

“ 7. — 'I’ho number of slaves ot all desrriplioiis in Canard has never been correctly 
ascertained, tlioy may be estimated at 82,000/* 

“ IVliiUibar,— To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue, Port St 

George. 

“5. — Their numbers may be estimated at about 100,000, of which pnhaps orie- 
Iwentieth are to he tomid in North IMalubur, four twentieths in the Centre Talouks, 
and the remaining fitteeii twentieths in tlie Southern and Eastern Tulooks ; in 
this estimate I have not included those in Wynaad. 

“ 0. — They are slaves of the soil, and are generally atlachtMl to tlie land of the 
jiropnetors ot the ground in which they were bom ; but this is by no means con- 
Nideiedaii essenti.d point, being fre«iueiitly transferred by sale, mortgage, or Iiirc, as 
jour lioaid will observe by relerence to the documents which accompany thi^. 

“ 7. — Tlie wealth and respectability of a landholder is ns much apprtciated from 
the mimber of Ins slaves, as from any otlier property he may he po>‘-e‘’Scd of. 

*' 8. — lly the Jaws and customs ol the countiy, it is a.s impiacticab'e to reduce a 
fi(M-boni .'■uli|(*ct to a stale of bondage, .is it is contrary to them Jo einaneipiiti-* a 
hl;ne; and, ‘ once a slave iila.iy^a slave,* iii..y be coiisiilercd a rruitto to be jnclixed 
to the siiliiect of ‘-luvery i;i IMalabar, accor liiig to tho ideas of liic natives.— 8t5. 

“ 1 1.*— 'I’lie TTiai riage (.onliact is made enlis ely among the parenfs wnlioiit any in- 
ti'ikreneeOM the [tait ol the j'l ijnietor, to whom, howovei, it is necessaiy to iiuike 
kiidun the j)io|'esed <’onne\ua». 

“ Iti. — In Noith INIalahar, Jaml is- eultivaled by the owners and hind eoolie.s; but 
ii: South Malabar, nine tenths of tlie niltivatioii, more paitieulaily in the rice lands, 
i.s earned on eiilirely by Chuimiis.*’ — P. 810. 

“ 12. — It Jias never bei ii Inaid that a eli'Minan teiideied to his master the 
ainiMint he eo'-t him, and that the sanjc has been accepted, ai d the ebeiniun heed 
from shuerj.”— P. H.j2. 

“ K). — 'I'lieyare employed in all agricultural works, 

“ 11.— It is hardly lieuid that any slave has been po^'csscd of properly, from 
wiiidi I’c could derive bis means of subsistence; W'hatevcr little property they may 
he possC'-'-eil of IS tlie right of their muster, for whom they must, undei all (.iicurn- 
stances, woik.”— T. vSj;>. 

JO. — The chermakal are to wmrk in the wet and dry lands purrarnba, and do 
whatever llu'y may be commanded to do. 

“ 11. — It has Tie\ei been heard that ii cherman hud been po.S'-cssed of any con- 
sideiable jiroperty, and liad woiks of his own to perform ; it is vciy rare, when u 
chei man is pusse.ssed ot a tiifle, and even then he must W'oik for his niaslcr.”— 868. 

“No. 20. — lAtract from Major Walker* .s lleport on the Tenuicf’ of Malabar. 

“ ChiTdvu'rs. — 'I'hc Chernmers, altbougb slaves of ilie soil, and the proficrty of the 
owners ol the land, are distinct Irom the jenm, and may be possessed or sold sepa- 
rately lioin it. 

“ 'Tile clji’imars aie ab.soliite property ; they are part of the live .stock on an estate. 
In selling and huj ingland it is not necessary that they .‘^hould follow the both 
kinds of properly are erjually disposable, and may fall into different bands. Tlie 
chermars may be sold, lea.sed, and mortgaged, like the land itself, or like any cattle 
or tiling. The feuinokur may hire them lor jmttom or rent independent!} of this 
jt nin land, or he may sell them altogether w'ith hi.s estate. The jiuttom on ii ehennar 
is four lanams a-year; if they are dispo.sed of on otty, their price is 32funains; 
if on the attipit ola or jenmon, 49 fnnains.’*— P. 866. 

“ 6. — They have not any particular maiks W’hercby they may he distingui'.hcd, 
except it is their wrctel’.cd appearance; they arc led uud clothed and subsisted en- 
tirely by their ‘masters ; their food consists of ruggj', the coarsest kind of grain, and 
their clothing is a common enmiy. 

“ 7.— I cannot discover, though I was very particular in my enquiries on the 
point, that they have any rights or privileges, and they are not possessed of any pro- 
perty, neither can they inherit anj^ 
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ants in Zenanahs/' The practice of 
kidnapping female children to be sold^ 
an<] reserved for sucli a fate, is, we are 
told, p. 903, &c. very prevalent ; and 
the authorities everywhere complain 
and confess, that the powers with 
which they are invested, fail to prevent 
the continuance of this abominable 
system, more especially in the Govern- 
ment of Madriis. All the laws of India 
recognise and guard personal slaves as 
property held in aiisomik itir.iiT, 
even where individuals, in limes of fa- 
mine, sell themselves to support life. 
This class of slaves are known under 

the appellation oi' ^^Adumr (p. 869). 
They are numerous, and employed 
chie&y in agricultural labours, — “com- 
piled to lal)our“ upon receiving mere- 
ly siibsisti lice and raiment, of the 
poorest and most scanty description. 
In the district of South Arcot are 
3 7,000 slaves of the Sufirnh born 
in a state of servitude (p. 871). In 
Mauderra and Diudigul, the I^tt/ier 
or Variah slaves are sjld separate from 
the land (p 887) In tlu wet district 
of Trichitiopoii/, the number of slaves 
is estimated at Jo.ooo. Tlu‘y are sold 
with or witho\it tlie land, iintl iu this 
district agricultural slavery has (p. 
893) existed “./Vo;// timr inminno-^ 
rial.** The annual txjx nse of main- 
taining a slave ill tins district, inelti- 
ding every prniiege wliicli they re- 


ceive, amounts only to 33 rupees, or 
about L.3 sterling each ! The number 
of slaves iu the district of Caiiara, is 
estimated at 8*i2,000. The prict; in 
that part of the Government of Ala- 

dras is, for a young man, Vi to 26 ru- 
pees, (22s. to 50s. j ; a woman, 12 to 
24 rupees, and a child, never under 4 
rupees, (p. 8 13 and 8 1 1). It was only 
ill 1821, us we find, p. 417, that the 

Government of Bengal issued an order 
to (i. W. Traii., Ksq. Commissioner 
of Knutaont forbidding in that district 

“ TUI. SALU OP WIVES AND WIUOWS 
BY Till. HUSBANDS OKTIIEIU HEIJiS r* 

The jHjrsonal slave, everywhere in In- 
dia, belongs to the master in a uso i \:t k 
iiioiir. He is retained, sold, or mort- 
gaged, as the master is iiieiined or 
comp(dlecl,in thesame manner as slaves 
are in the West Indies. 

In a letter from J. llicii ardson, 
Ks(|., .ludge and Alagistrutc of the 
Zillah of UnudeicuHil^ to 11. F. Cole- 
brooke. Esq. ^kc.. tlatcil 23d March, 
ISOS, at page 2V9,he proceeds tottute 
under the following heads : 

12. ‘‘It any tiling ean add to tlie hor> 
roib wiiieii tht* idt'ii of daveiy mi 

c\ery liuinan biiast, it the ullcclion 
that, by the ^lalioinmeduii laws respect- 
ing tenialf i.!a\e^, the muster i-' not only 
lord ot fluir serviees tor liiboj ions 
siTVitudf, but lor those <il mmoiiuJ giati- 

hcatiob.s even such us hi'' pci verted and 


•‘8.— ‘The power of the masters over their .sluve.s is unlimited, exeept of,eoni*.e 
where rlie luw intervenes to prexent iTutliy und murder; iliey miiy iipjoupiiaie to 
tiiern wlmtever woik they please; they may punidi them, and sell them ; and can 
compel them to uccoinpany them whitliersoever they may go ; but they arc always 
regarded us the private servAnts of un individual, bud not us the sluvcb ol the boil." 
— P. 874. 

7'he duties of slaves are to attend the cattle and agriculture, and to assist in 
domestic services connected with the house or person of Uicir owners. 

“ It does not appear tiiat eiitraiichi.scraeiit of slaves ever takes place ; yet as 
some owners have been reduced to inoigeiicc, and are imuble to employ or subsist 
their hereditary slaves, those persons aie obtensibly free, and labour for any person 
W'ho will employ them." — 1*. 890. 

“ 16. — Mai.akau— I n Malabar (exclusive of Wynaad) the number of bluvos is 
estimated by the collector at one hundred thousand.”— Page 895. 

There arc slaves of seven sorts, one made captive under a standard or in battle; 
one inainlaincd in consuleration of set vice; one born of u female slave in the house; 
one sold, or given, or inheiiteU from aiiccstor.s; and one enslaved by wuy ul punish- 
ment." — Page 896. 

“ Slaves who had thus fallen into the liands of otliers by the right of con. 
quest, or by a voluntary contract, became the absolute property of their mafctci>, and 
could be * sold, given, or inherited Irani auecsters,’ both by the Hindoo laws as above 
stated, and by the laws of other iiutioiis. 

“ 27.— The Mussulman slaves, however, are comparatively few in number; llie 
great slave population consists of the Hindoo slaves, of whom none are confined, 
and all of whom, with the exception of u very few, are employed in agricultuie, and may 
l>e termed field & laves, though occasioiially employed in domestic service. "—Page 897. 
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uiiiiutural passions may impel his bru- 
tality to indulge. The enormity of this dU 
uholicul law is shocking to humanity, and 
the lioiToib of such a wretch’s situation 
arc nut calmly to be thought of. The 
haughty Islamite deigns not even to per- 
suade j and is not only autiioiilsi:u to set 
every tender and delicate sensation at 
naught, but may outrage the 

very Jaws- ol nature !” 

13. “ U is not less shocking to reflect, 

that women, who have spent their youth, 

and worn out their persons, in the gross- 
est dohaueliery and prostitution, when 
their faded lieaiity no longer produces 
their wonted luxuries, and even their 
former paramours in guilt and vice turn 
from tliem with satiety and disgust, pur- 
chase female children for the avowed 
purpose of the inoKt lieeniioiis life !” 

J9. (p. oOO.) “ There aie districts im* 
dcr llie Company’s dominion, wherein, 
to my certain knowledge, (particularly in 
Itham the greatest part ot tlie 

ciiltivutoiH and lahoiirei'i are slaves.” 

^0. ” The increase ot cultivation, and 
the abundance ol grain, &r. make no al- 
teration u. ihe miserable state of tiiese 
unhappy wret<‘hcs. If ever so much is 
gained by these lubourets, they reap no 

mlvuntiigo. ;V iv\(. oi 'rin. < ti.x- 

Ti iij.. scarcely sulhciciit to cover their 
nakednesiijUnd a scanty allowance of the 
ino-t eliea]) and nnpulatuhlc loud, are their 
iiniforin puition.” 

The same authoiity tells us, that 
llu’sc slaves arc in a still better state 
than iiiuhitudes of piople who are 
frvr ; and at pag<" .*117, in aiiotlicr k u 
ter dated .lunt* Ml, IHOn, lie proceids 

to State that there arc many thousand 
male and female slaves lield in bond- 
age ill tile Company’s dominions, and 
subject to the grossest usage ; pros- 
tiliilion and every other depravity, un- 
der the pretence of slavery, being 
sanctioned und^ r the Mahomraedan 
Law.” — The practice of slavery, 
which, wonderful and almost incre- 
dd)U; to state, exists, contrary to law 

and reason, throughout our dominions 
in India, to a degree scarcely to be be- 
lieved ; NOT A Mi'SSULMAN l AMlI.y 
of even inediocriiy that has not num- 
bers, both of male and female sla\e.s. 
I’he people about their persons, and 
the female atlendanls on their women, 
are almost all slaves ; and, to iny cer- 
tain knowledge, they have slaves for 
the purpose of cultivation and field 
labour !" 

It is calculated that there are 
about 20,000,000 of Mahoramedain, 
4,000,000 of families, in Hindostao ; 


and since every Mussulman family, 
even of mediocrity/' has numbers 
both of male and female slaves,” we 
may readily estimate the vast number 
of slaves whicli there are amongst this 
portion, the smaller portion, too, of 
the population of Hinclostan ! 

At pages 115 and l\(i, we are in- 
formed, that “ slavery in Malwa (a 
province of llengal) is chiefly limited 
to females; but there is perhaps no 
province in India where there are so 
many slaves of this sex. The dancing 
girls, are all purchased when young, of 
the Arakins, or heads of the different 

sects, who often lay out large sums in 
these purchases ; ivkmale cjiildrkn 

AND YOUNG WOMEN ARK rUU(’HASEl) 

II Y Ai -1 RANKS. Among the Rajpoot 
chiefs, these slaves are very numerous, 
and also in the Jiouses of the princi- 
pal Brahmins ; the usage, however, 
descends to the i.owfst ranks, and 
few merrhants or rnltivators with any 
property are without mi stress ks or 
servants of this description. Male 
slaves are rare, and never seen hut with 
men of some rank and property, with 
whom they are usually conliilential 
servants,” — “ The case is very diffe- 
rent with females, HO, ai.mosi in 

EVERY INSTANCE, ART SOl.D TO TROS- 

ini "DON. Some, it is true, rise to 
be favourite m i s'l in s of their mus- 
ter, and enjoy both power and lux- 
ury ; while others arc raised by the 
success in life of tluir sons ; hut these 
are e.rreptious. The dancing women 
are eoNni mnh) ’J'o a j.ii k or 'joil 
AND VICE ]• OR TH PROl IT 01’ 01 HEliS ; 

and some of the Rajpoot chiefs and 
Zemindars in Mnfira, who have iroin 
fifty to two hundred female slaves in 
their families, a/ter employUfj them In. 
all the menial laljaurs of their house 
during the dag, send them at night to 
their own dwellings, where they arc 
at liberty to form such connexions as 
they please ; but u lurtfe share of the 
profits of that promiscuous intuu- 
couRSE into which they fall, is an- 

NUAI.I.Y EXACTED IJV TTtEIR MAS'lEll, 
who adds aieg children they may hap- 
pen to produce, to nis li.st or 
.SLAVES ! The female slaves in this 
condition, as well as those of the dan- 
cing sets, are not permitted to marry, 
and are often very harshly treated ; so 
that the latter, from this cause, and 
the connexions they form, are con- 
stantly in the habit of running away.” 
— There are many instances of liaj* 
poots, and men of other tribes, particn- 
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larly selling the tiiild- 

BEM whom they have by these slaves, 
and vho are deemed to be born in a 
state of bondage.” 

l^nch is the state of things in the 
province of Bengal. Let us for a mo- 
ment turn to the Grovemment of Ma- 
dras. J. Cotton, Esq., under date, 
Taujoro, Nagapatam, June 17, IH25, 
states that “ slavery" is according 
to the custom of the country,” and is 

to a greater extent than generally 
understood and, moreover, that it 

is “ 1 NIKE A SI NO !" 

Under the following heads, pages 

920 and 921 , it is stated as follows : 

42. “ The Rules of Malabar pre- 
scribe, that a slave of the caste of Po^ 
inyaa, Wateovan, and Bnvayea, shall 
remain seventy- two paces from a Brah- 
min and from a Nair, and/or/t/-ci</A^ 
from a Tean ; a slave of tlie Kvina* 
koer caste sixty^foiir paces from a 
lirahmin and a Nair, and./?i?7;/ from a 
Tenn ; and the other castes generally 
forty^eiyht paces from a Brahmin and 
a Nair, and twenty-four from a Teaii** 

41. Tlie different castes of slaves 
ketjj a distinction between each other, 

and do not intermarry or eat together. 
With the exception of the castes of 
Baraycn and Knrnakcer, the other 
castes of slaves are kept from eating or 
slaying the cow. These circumstances 

lead to strengthen the idea of their ha- 
ving been outcasts, and liaving adopt- 
ed the habits of the castes from which 
they originally sprung." 

48. “ It is very generally admitted, 
that the price of slaves has risen since 
the Company s Government; this is 
attributed to the incrlaseo iiemanu 
FOR THEM ; and the demand again 
owes its rise to the tranquillized state 
of the country, to an extended cut- 
TivATioN, ami to a greater number of 
Teans, and others of the lower classes, 
liaving become cultivators of land, 
than was usual und^r the former cus- 
tom of the country.” 

At pages 816 and 817, we are told 
that in all those districts,” (provinces 
under government of Madras,) 

the labourer who holds the plough, 
and performs the inferior offices of 
husbandry, is of the lowest, poorest, 
most Ignorant, yet most numerous or^- 
dcr of society; in general an out- 
cast, or at least of the degraded caste 
of Hindoos, and therefore usually re- 
sting in the outskirts of his village, 
everywhere without any property in 
the land, which he can transfer by 


gift, sell, or bequeath ; and receiving 
from his employer the Jlynt, little 
more than food, with a scanty sup^dy 
of raiment.” — “ It is not, perhaps, 
Rufficiently known, that throughout 
the Taniel country, as well as in Ma- 
labar and Canara, far the greater part 
of the labouring classes of the people 
have, from time immemorial, been in 
a state of acknowlkiioed bondage, 
in which they continue to the present 
time.” — “ As it is not the interest of 
the landlords in Malabar to sell the 
slaves who cultivate their lands, they 
usually dispose of the in creasing 
STOCK ONLY foF wliich they have no 
immediate use ; but their power to dis- 
pose of ALL their slaves, independently 
of their lands, sclxMS i;Ni)£si*i;Ti:n.” 

“ In regard to the treatment of 
masters towards their slaves, it dots 
not appear to me to be i n cumbent on 
them to Al'FOUD A SnUMSTENCE TO 
TiitiR SLAVES, C'Xrcpt wlicn I'niploy- 

td in their business, and then it is only 
in the low'ert scale or altowancf, 
being generally no more than two mea- 
sures of paddy a-day : at other time'!, 
their slaves are obliged to seik a live- 
lihood at the hands of others, Vcing 
bound only to return to their masters 
when the season of cultivation again 
commences. Resides this allowance, 
however, which the slaves receive from 
their ma'^ters on working days, they 
arc entitled, when the crops are reap- 
ed, to a .small deduction from the 
gross produce, callcil here * Paroo,* 
which varies in cliftbrent villages, but 
amounts generally to about 2^ per 
cent ; and it is usual, wlicn deaths oc- 
cur amongst them, for their master to 
assist them in their necessary funeral 
expenses; and on marriage.^, birtlis, 
and festival days, to grant them pre- 
sents, according as their circumstances 
will admit ; but these arc acts quite 
voluntary on the part of their masters, 
and the slave, it appears, can claim 
nothing more than a bark sub- 
sistence w'HiLE HE WORKS, aiid his 
solunterum, as above described, at the 
time of harvest ! !” 

In the Government of Bombay, it is 
sufficient to state that we are told, p. 
341, that slavery is legal in that Pre- 
sidency ; and that considerable num- 
bers of females arc bought and sold. 
W. Chaplin, Ksq., under date Poo ^ 
tiah, December 2, 1819, writes Mr 
Wilkins, in substance, that the in- 
flux of slaves from the Nizam's terri- 
tories was a good, otherwise many 
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lives would have perished from want^ 
owinp( to a famine in those territories. 
The traffic,” says he, was the means 
of preventing this result. In a reply 
from the Government, connected with 
the recent orders of annexing the con- 
quered provinces to the Presidency of 
Bombay, to an application made by 
JNlr Wilkins, sub-collector, Nassuck, 
yisi November, 1819, for instruciions 
how to act, the Government pointedly 
state thus ; — “ Do not, in any man- 
ner, affect former usages of the coun- 
try regarding slaves ; ” and those 

Uf'ages*’ are pointed out by referring 
to former instructions. And at page 
111 we are informed, that children, 
importel from the hills, and sold in 
the plains of Bengal, ought not to be 
set free promiscuously. It is even con- 
sidered doubtful '' if their situation 
was not improved — AMt.MOKATicn by 
such imporlation !” 

Willi regard to the general treat- 
ment of personal slaves in India, the 
reflecting riadcr can readily judge, 
wluu he considers the state of igiio- 
raiiC(' and degradation in which their 
Hindoo masters aie sunk, and bears in 
mind the simple facts which, p. 818, 
arc thus recorded, in the volume be- 
fore alluded to, in a Itttcr from Se- 
eiii-TAi;v Com» to the Board of Di- 
rectors, March 19, 1819. Thus: — 
Their treatment iiLcessarily ni> 
ri NDS principally upon the iNinvi- 
jojAi. tiiAUACTLii of thcir owners ; 
and when we reflect on those evils that 
are inseparable from the mildcRt state 
of slavery, and consider how large a 
portion of our moat industrious sub- 
jects are at present totally deprived of 
a free market for their labour, he- 

SlKH'TiJ) 11\ INHERITANCE TO A 

MMiE sui,si.sTiiNi.'E, and aohl and 
transferred with the laud whioh they 
ally ]>olicy, no IchS than humanity, 
would appear to dictate the propriety 
of gradually relieving them from those 

restrictions which have reduced them, 

and must continue to coniine them, 

TO A CONDITION SCARCELY SUrEUlOll 
TO THAT OF Til CATTLE THEY FOL- 
LOW AT THE TLOeC.H !" 

But it may be said, as it has, in- 
deed, been attempted to be said, in cer- 
tain quarters, that although personal 
Elavery really t'xists in India, yet that 
no slaves are known in the districts 
where the sugar- cane is cultivated, and 
sugar produced from it. The Report, 
from which 1 have already extracted 


so copiously, shews us, not merely that 
slavery is general in India, but it par- 
ticularizes many of the districts where 
it is most prevalent, and where the 
slaves arc employed in cultivating the 
soil, such as Canara, &c. &c. in Mala- 
bar. Now, upon referring to the Re- 
port upon the Eas^t India Sugar Trade, 
printed by order of the East India 
Company some years ogo, we find, 
pages 16-19, 22, and 4<5, that sugar is 
produced in Haiya, in Northern Ca- 
iiara, in Soonda, in Haripara, in Ba- 
serapattana, in Randatterra, North 
Malabar, in Talava, in Dinapur, Reii- 
gopur, Puranya, Bhagalpur, Bebur, 
Patna, Sunabad, Gerakpur, and in 
Mnsulipatain. In Bengal we find, 
from the same authority, that sugar is 
cultivated and produced in Benares, 
Soonamooky, Kiingpore,Pumoah, Syl- 
htt, Beebhoorn, Zumlook, Cental, 
Burdwan, Midnapore, Dinginore, 
Ramghun, Moobhedubad, Niulhra, 
Jessorc, Bhaugalporc, Dacca, Zippo- 
rah, Mymuiising, Patna, &c. (Pp. 
156-209.) 

This is agricultural India, my Lord 
Duke 1 This is the country without 
slaves; and this is the land of Puee 
Labouii and Fiiee Labour Su- 
gar,” about which we have heard so 
much, and which we have been arro- 
gantly told ought to receive all our fa- 
vours and all our regards ! Thus it 
stands before us, from unquestionable 
and iiidis])utable documents, the re- 
verse in all things to that which its ig- 
norant or its deceiving champions have 
represented it, and yet represent it to 
be 1 Can any one of the calumniators 
and accusers of the AVest India Colo- 
nies firoduce, in any thing that is esta- 
blished, or that passes within these 
possessions, a picture to match, or even 
to approach near in resemblance to the 
above picture which British India ex- 
hibits, and which these official refer- 
ences have enabled me to bring before 
your Grace and the country } 

Wlio is it, my Lord Duke, that can 
peruse the volume referred to, or even 
the short extracts which have just been 
given from it, and still continue to 
bluster and to declaim about the ab- 
sence of personal slavery in India,— 
“ Free Labour f and “ Free labour 
Sugar** — when the fact stands con- 
firmed, beyond contradiction or dis- 
pute, Uiat the number of slaves in In- 
dia is incredibly great (in Malabar 
180,000, page 900) ; that the slaves 



everywhere ate mp/oged in agrieuku- 
rui labour ; that sugar and rice are the 
productions of agricultural labour ; 
and that slaTts are moat numerous in 
those fertile districts where sugar ia 
most abundantly produced ! Who is 
it, 1 may be permitted to repeat, that, 
in the face of these documents, laid 
upon the table of the Legislature at 
the command of the advocates of the 
free labour system, will again stand 
forward, and cant, and whine, and 
declaim, about the superior beauty and 
innocence of East India sugar, and 
about tile greater blackness and guilt, 
as compared to it, of West India su* 
gar ? and what is this country now to 
think of the myriads of publications 
and their authors, and of tbosi innume- 
rable battalionsof petitions which have 
filled every house and every hovel of 
the United Kingdom, and wlucli con- 
tinued, year afttr year, to inundate 
and to overload the tables of our le- 
gislature, the basis of the whole of 
vdiich was the most palpable and in- 
famous falsihouds ? and what, my 
Lord Duke, is the British public to 
thinkof that Government and that Le- 
gislature, whicli have, during so many 
years, not only allowed these gross and 
glaring falsehoods to remain uticcm- 
tradictetl, but even proceeded to legis- 
late, in obedience to the statements m 
which they were contained, as if these 
had hem accurate and just? The 
heart sickeiib’ at such unaccorin table, 
rcprclieusihlc, and dangeroUsS proceed- 
ings. The man, my Lord Duke, who, 
afu r this, talks about the absence of 
slavery in India, who exhibits his de- 
clamation and his placards about 
'' East Iniha Ekee Lakouh .Su- 
OAA,’' is a cheat and an imjioslor, and 
ought to be treated and to be punish* 
ed as such. 

I do not, my Lord Duke, enter up- 
on tliis subject, — I do not adduce 
these facts, — in order to throw odium 
upon, or to raise a clamour against, 
iny fellow-subjects in tlie East Indies, 
the Government of that country, or 
the Government of the Parent State ; 
but I adduce them to disprove the in- 
famous falaehoods, which ignorant, 
prejudiced, and interested men have, 
during the last six years, so widely cir- 
culatedover this country, in order that, 
by doing so, they might injure and 
ruin the most valuable Colonial poa*- 
acssions which were ever owned by 
this, or by any other country. These 


CMay, 

are my objects ; and ev^y principle of 
honour, justice, and truth, demands 
of those who have been unwarily led 
to assist in the dissemination of the 
fakehoods alluded to, that they should 
endeavour to counteract their baneful 
progress, by circulating and proclaim- 
ing the truth. 

'fUe conduct which Great Britain 
has pursued to her Colonics, and 
the treatment which those possessions 
have of late years received from her 
hands, have, my I.ord Duke, disgraced 
her name, tarnished her character, and 
excited the surprise and the astonish- 
ment of every civilized nation. Their 
name vilified, their character blasted, 
their prayers laughed at, their consti- 
tutional demands for justice treated 
with contempt, and their property 
ruined or endangered, — what, my Lord 
Duke, i.s left them which man can 
value ? Every unreasonable and irra- 
tional system which had been concoct- 
ed in Great Britain for their govern- 
ment, was taken to be infallible. l(e- 
monstraiice against its application was 
treated as the work of ignurance, pre- 
judice, “ eoNTi/MAtv and punish- 
ment of the contumacious rebels was 
denounced and demanded accordingly. 
Every document that Anti- Colonial 
prejudice, venom, hatred,and miseliief 
required, or contrived to require, from 
the Colonies, was most carelully sup- 
plied by tJie order and by the assistance 
of C iovernment, and afterwards as care- 
fully mutilated and misreprtscntefl, 
garbled and confounded, to suit the 
particular purposes of those who called 
for it. Oti the other hand, every do- 
cument that came from the Colonies, 
or which was culled for, for the purpose 
of pointing out the fabrications, mis- 
representations, and errors, of tlie ene- 
mies of the Colonies, was either with- 
held, or dragged to light with reluc- 
tance, and too often when it was too 
late to render the service intended; 
or, if given at all, was only sufiln*d to 
apfiear in a mutilated sliape, and us 
conformable as p ossible to the theories 
in vogue in Britain. Witness, my I.,on.l 
Duke, all the returns that have, from 
time to time, been required from that 
den of death and iniquity. Sierra Leone, 
anti the Appendix to the Report of tlie 
Commissioners of Enquiry, yet with- 
held and suppressed ! Witness the Ihe- 
port by Siji C. BunnJSTT and Mx 
Kinchai.a, &c. regarding the Govern- 
ment Estates in Demerora Ber- 
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bice, altogether withheld; valuable 
papers sent by Sir Ralph Woodford, 
regarding Free Labour, wholly with- 
held ; and the other papers from Tri- 
iiidad, such as the Procureur Syn- 
dic’s Report withheld, and others most 
barbarously mutilated before bang 
presented to Parliament; the Report 
of the Commissioners of Enquiry at 
Jiiiiiaica, in answer to Dr Lushingtoii, 
regarding the case of Leceme and 
Esi'offnry^ altogether concealed ; the 
Haytian Papers, as 1 have heard, cut 
up by tile Foreign-Office shears, and 
various important communications 
from the Governors of the different 
ColonioK, most important for the peo- 
ple of Great Britain to have known, in 
a question, and at a lime, in which 
they were called to decide uj)on, and 
to take away, tlie privileges, the liber- 
ties, and the prope rties of their child- 
ren ! Is such a coursL riglit, iny Lord 
Duke? Is this hoiie'-t ? No I 

Disgraceful, painful, and humilia- 
ting as the fact is, ncvcrtluless it is, 
I believe, the fact, lliat the visitor who 
dared to tell the truth willi regard to 
the t'olimies was not, in tunes )>ast, the 

most welcome at the public Depart- 
ments of this country. The informants 
who there met with attention, tiicou- 
ragernent, and pitcrFUiULM-, were 
those eunuing, interested, and plausi- 
ble individuals, who framed iluir tale 
to suit the scheme which was in view, 
or the tliLory which triumphed for the 
moment in the quarters alluded to, and 
ill tho.\C irresponsible quarters whicli 

drove, and which were ptrmitted to 
mislead and to drive, thc authorities of 
this country in their career of error 
and injustice. An insulte<i i'ountry, 
and Colonics distressed and trampled 
Upon beyond precedent or example, 
demand the exposure of such men ; 
and should 1 ever again tnke up my pen 
on this subject, some of them shall be 
exposed. At home and abroad they are 
known ; and if they are w'ise, they will 
keep themselves quiet for the future. 
Dishonesty, profligacy, and treachery, 
cannot always escape the chsstisement 
which they merit ; nor can canting 
about slavery secure, from the casti- 
gation which they merit, those men 
who have fleeced their fellow-subjects, 
and who pursue the ignominious course 
hinted at, in order to gain friends and 
interest in Great Britain to protect 
them from the consequences of their 
Colonial delinquencies. 


How diflerenrti my Lord Duke, is 
the treatment which the Colonies re- 
ceive at our hands, from tlie treatment 
which tlie Colonies of other countries 
receive from their respective parent 
states ! Take, for example, the Ne- 
therlands. The good people of that 
country were, like their brethren in 
this, moved by the false representa- 
tions of the Anti-Culonists in Eng- 
land, and by the unaccountable com- 
plaisance of the British Government 
to these enemies of the Colonies, and 
led to believe, that the Dutch West 
India Colonics were a burden to the 
State, and that policy and huiimiiity 
required the emancipation of the slaves. 
The government of the Netherlands, 
however, did not, like the rulers of 
Great Britain, yield to the clamours of 
ignorance, and at once adopt the rash 
resolutions of the British Parliament. 
NoJ The Dutch government wisely 
detmnined, in the first instance, to as- 
certain if the allegations ag<iiust the 
Wed Indians were true ; ajtd for this 
purpose, I^Iujor- General Bosch 

(who had held a considerable property 
ni -luva, und had for many years di- 
rected the agricultural Colonies for the 
pour of Holland,) was sent to the 
Dutch West Indies, in order to exa- 
mine and n port on the real state of 
things, 't he n suit of ibis eiH|uiry is, 
as 1 am iiilbrined, that he bus recom- 
mended extensive alterations iu the 
commercial laws, all of which, both 
planurs and mcrchunts acknowledge, 
will iDcreat*c tlie prosperity oi’ the Co- 

ionies; but that, on the subject of 
slave emancipation, he is decidedly of 
opinion, that the result would be ruin 
to the Colonies, and that the subject 
should not he enter tained by Govern- 
ment, because Resolutions being pass- 
ed to the effect that emancipation 
would be enforced at some future pe- 
riod, will have the certain effect of di- 
minibhing the value ol' the property, 

and the commercial credit of the plant- 
ers, on which the value of the Colo- 
nies to the parent state mainly de- 
pends ; and also of setting the master 
and slave in a state of hostility and 
embilteied feelings towardsea. li other, 
a state opposed to the welfare and hap- 
piness of botli parties. The conse- 
quence of this wise and rational pro- 
ceeding, my Lord Duke, is, that con- 
fidence and prosperity dwell in the 
Dutch Colonies. The West India 
phoitersin Holland congratulate them- 
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selves on being placed under a Go« giddy triumphs frequently, sometimes 
vernment where reason, justice, ahd after travelling to tne Colonies, reach 
common sense, prevail over prejudice, my ears. In this way it came to my 
injustice, and ignorance. Their Co- knowledge that, about twelve months 
loiuiil Office is also very differently ago, the labouring machinery of the 
chosen and appointed from what has Colonial Office was c*oc^-a-/toop” re- 
been witnessed in other countries, garding the increased and itjcroasing 
which arrogate to themselves a larger produce of the Colony of Trinidad for 
share of knowledge. In it there are the year preceding ; a circumstance 
few persons employed who liavc not which was of courE^e set down as the 
hud some experience in the Colonies, result of the Order in Council. They 
jWr the Under Secretary, has a sung Te Deum,oi\ tliis account, in 
great deal of practical knowledge, ob- the office in question, while at the 
tained by a long residence in the Co- same moment tlic Anti-Slavery Soeic- 
lollies. Uesidcs him, there arc not in ty, in the hall of L rccinasons' Tavern, 
the office, us has been found in other were denouncing Trinidad as the grave 
Colonial offices, individuals represent- of slaves above all the West Indies! 
ing, and working the work of, any This discrepancy in the accounts it is 
Dutch Anti-Coloiiists ; nor are any ir- not my busincis to reconcile. ^ly oh- 
rcsponsible, ignorant, malevolent, and ject is, from two plain and iindeniahle 
inischiovoua advisers encouraged or facts, to point out the cause of the in- 
listened to. crease alluded to. Fir At, Cocoa plan- 

Has Great Britain, my Lord Duke, tations had, from the low' price which 
adopted this rational course to lit r still cocoa brought in tlie Kuroj»oan mar- 
more valuable and extensive (Colonies? ket, ceased to repay the culiivatois. 

No, my Lord Duke, no ! Her coun- Cocoa plantations were therefore either 
sellers, licr ad viser-s and her directors, thrown into sugar cultivation, or the 
on Colonial subjects, have been in all slaves upon them tranviVrrcd to sugar 
things individuals of different feelings estates. Srrofnlh/, was the list 

and character; and if, by chance, she year wherein slaves were permitted to 
at any time heretofore stumbled upon be carried from the paor islands to 
an honest individual to send to the leew'ard. In that year a considerable 
Colonies, in tliosc few enquiries which number, perhaps HOO, w'cre iinportcd 
it has been considered necessary to into Trinidad from the qnarttr incii- 
mako, hut which never touched the tioned. These were fixed t u sugar 
real merits of the question, his infer- estates. Such a number, cmplo>ed 
Illation was invariably scouted and on a soil so rich as the soil of Trini- 
throwu aside, as the work of igrio- dod is, would increase the erojis above 
ranee; and the tales of his theoretical 2000 lihds. The efft-cts of ih^ir l»i- 
aiul ignorant colleagues swallowed hour came pretty fully into operation 
with avidity, and listened to as truths for the crop of IK!27 and these, with 
undetiiablc and irresistible. The Le- the additional hands taken from cocoa 
gislators of Aldermanbury Street, or and put upon sugar estale.s, were the 
I'Vccinusons'Tavcrn — ihe.dua:ton«,the real causes of the increased crops of 
Stephens, and the Macauiays, of the Trinidad, at which the wiseacres in 
year—were the counsellors sought out Downing Street wore exulting as if they 
and listened to ; and their converts had been the eftects of their w isdrin. 
and tnyrrnidoTis — the Dovgans, the In my last letter, I alluded to the 
and thc(/^r«mietf of theday — case of Lecesne and EscofIi.ry, the 
the oracles of the British Colonial Of- two philanthropic playthings wltich 
fice, on every thing connected with have lately made their app/arance in 
our most valuable Tropical Colonial England. I adverted to the ease of 
possessions. these men, in order to bring before 

I make it niy business to learn what your Grace the extraordinary and re- 
passes on Colonial subjects; and as preliensihle fact, that documents which 
the Anti.Colouists who are in, or who had been officially transmith d from 
communicate with Downing Street, Jamaica to the Colonial Office, in 
are not slow in telling to their brothers their case, had, somehow or other,^ and 
in affection and pursuits, whatever by some hand or other, been altered 
turns up favourable to their theory and falsified, after erasures made upon 
and tlieir views, and thus, though li- them. For the statement made, I 
ving remote trom hcad-quarters, their produced my authority. It stands un- 
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contradicted^ except by the miserable 
attempt made by one of the parties 
mentioned, through the columns of a 
Sunday newspaper too contemptible 
to name or to notice to your (xrace. 

The chief point of the answer consist- 
ed in the customary Anti- Colonial 
falsehoods and calumnies levelled 
against the humble individual who 
has now the honour to address you. 

My intention was to have gone a little 
deeper into this case, and to have 
brouglit before your Grace the hideous 
load of fraud and falsehood on which 
the volume called the Yellow Book, 
printed by their champion, Dr Lush- 
ington, appears to have been founded 
and got up ; but this trouble is saved 
me by the able and unanswerable de- 
fence of his conduct, and the exposure 
of the conduct of the Anti-Colonial 
defenders of those two persons, which 
Mr B einw;, the late Attorney- Gene- 
ral of Jamaica, has just made. Ilis 
defence is addressed to the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir Georg i: Murray, and 
is, no dotiht, placed in the hands of 
jour (irace, which renders it unne- 
cessary lor me to say one word more 
on the subject,— a subject to which 
tile champions of Lcccsnc and £s- 
coffery will scarcely again allude. 

Alter frueh an exjiose, it may be 
asked, ativl 1 hope and trust that it 
will, my Lord Duke, be asked, called 
for, and dmiandvdj why these two 
men are ke])t in T^ondon, in the style 
of gentlemen, at the expense, as I am 
told, of this suffering country ? and 
further, why the sura of L. 1 0,000 of 
the public money is intended to be gi- 
ven, as 1 hear it reported that it is to 
he given, to two men of colour, natives 
of Ilayti, and for some time resident 
in Jamaica, and whom the Duke of 
Manchester, shortly before tlic .break- 
ing out of tile last Negro rebellion, in 
that island, considered himself autho- 
rized and justified, in the discharge of 
his important duty, to ship oi!' the is- 
land, under the alien law, to use his 

words, ** AS PERSONS OF A DANGBR- 
OIJS ANIJ SUSPinOUS CIIARACTEIl ;** 

and “ because,” says his Grace, in his 
dispatch to Earl Bathurst, July 30, 
1821, with respect to the policy of 
sending away Lccesne, the late trials 
in St George, and numerous examina- 
tions since taken in Kingston, before 
a very active intelligent Magistrate, 

PROVE THAT HE WAS CONCERNRU 

WITH THE coKSFiRAToas in that pa- 


rish, that HE had supplied them with 
arms, and that his house was the 
place of resort of all disaffected per sons 
of all denominations?” An insulted 
and a suffering country has, with such 
documents before her, aright to ask 
the preceding questions at her rulers, 
and a right to receive an honest, sin- 
cere, and explicit answer. 

Dr Lusnington's book, as your 

Grace can scarcely fail to know, was 
written, supported by bagfulls of af- 
fidavits, to prove that these two 
men were born in Jamaica, and con- 
sequently not aliens^ His dear 
friend^** Mr Courtnay, who was, 
with Dr Lushington, one of the secret 
judges in this case, considered, and in 
fact certified, the Doctor’s book to he 
unanswerable and invincible, llis 
Majesty’s Government, however, seem 
to have been of a very different opi- 
nion ; for, in the spring of last year, 
when it became whispered that the 
Government was determined to send 
these two men back to Jamaica, exone- 
rated and indemnified as British- born 
subjects, it was required of the Colo- 
nial becreiary, by several gentlemen 
connected with that island, if such 
was the fact, and the reason asked tor 
a proceeding so unexpecteil and extra- 
ordinary. Mr Huskisson, after promi- 
sing that they should not be sent back 
until their case was further examined 
into, stated that Government bad in- 
tended to act as it had been stated, not 
because these men were British sub- 
jects born in Jamaica, as they them- 
selves, Dr Lushington, and liis affida- 
vit-men, had asserted, but because 
they were British subjects born in St 
Domingo, at a time when the British 
forces held military possession of some 
forts and places in that island. Tlie 
sovereignty of it we never had, or could 
obtain ; and, by tbe same mode of 
reasoning, all the Portuguese, Spa- 
niards, French, Avaneae, &c. &c. that 
were born while British troops held, as 
conquerors, possession of any of tin; re- 
spective countries, are British subjects. 
This Anti- Colonial doctrine will not 
do. Mr Huskisson’s letter just allu- 
ded to, is dated May 27, 1828, and is 
addressed to C. N* Pallmeu, K^q. 
M. P., and I extract from it the fol- 
lowing passages, in proof of what 1 
State - 

“ I am, however, not only willing, 
but desirous, that you should know 
what the facts are upon which that 
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opinion is founded, and tfiey may be 
recapitulated in a very few words, as 
follows : 

According to the statements of the 
vritnesses adduced to prove the tbreign 

birth of these persons, it would appear 
that Leceme was born out of wedlock 
at Fort au FrineCj in St Domingo, on 
the 6th July, 17f)6, and that Escoftery 
was also born out of wedlock, at St 
Marks, in St Domingo, at the end of 
the year 1 793 ; that upon the evaeua« 
tion of Fort au Frinoe and St Marks, 
they both quitted the places of their 
birth, accompanied by their natural 
parents and relations; that they have 
never since lived under the protection 
of the Government of St Domingo, but 
have continued to reside, under the 
protection of the British Government, 
in Jamaica. 

Such being the facts alleged by 
those who were ca11e<l upon to disprove 
the right of Lecesne and Eseoftlry to 
the character of British subjects, it 
remains to be added, not from tlieir 
evidence, but as a more matter of his- 
tory, th'it Fort au Fritire was taken 
poFScfcsion of by tlie lliitish forces on 

the 4th of June, 179J, and St Marks 
in December, 17f)S, and that posses- 
sion of both these places was retained 
by tbe British troops till the year 
1708 ." 

I neither intend to canvass the law 
nor the history of the ex-Secrctary, 
but to point out the fact, tliat in op- 
position to Dr Lushington's unanswer- 
able book, to the affidavits of the in- 
dividuals themselves, and the budgets 
brought forward by their friends, — 
the British Government, tlirough their, 
in this case, proper organ, the Colo- 
ni’jl Secretary, decide that those two 
men of colour were really natives of 
Hayti ! With this remark, I have 
only farther to obstTVc, that the Duke 
of IMiinchtster, who sent these men 
away from Jamaica, and the Attorriey- 
(leneral under whose legal advice the 
Colonial Government acted, are both 
in this country, where I.cccsne and 
Escoffery also arc ; and it must be 
askfd, why, if they have been unjust- 
ly and oppres'-ivefy treated, d<r they 
not apply to a British court of Justice, 
and a British Jury, for redress and 
compenKation ? Why, my Lord Duke, 
but because they and their defenders 
know that they cannot bamboozle and 
mislead a British court, and a British 


Jury, as they can or are permitted to 
mislead, tbe Colonial Office, and cer« 
tain inmates! thereof. 

The Colonies, my Lord Duke, are 
not only unkindly, but inost unfairly, 
treated by the parent state. Every 
error and every crime, every narrative 
and every tale, often false, always ex- 
aggerated, and always misrqwesented, 
is constantly brought forward, and 
each represented as tbe ffmeral cha- 
racter of society in the Colonics, and 
the result of the system there esta- 
blished ; instead of being, as these 
things are, where the narrative is real- 
ly true and correctly stated, the occa- 
sional result of the imperfections and 
passions of human nature. But I 
will ask the Colonial calumniators to 
point me out any description of crime 
committed in the Colonies, which is 
not committed, and that with deeper 
features of guilt, in England. And 
farther, I will maintain, thut in pro- 
portion to the population, crimes, while 
these are witnessed less flagrant in 
their nature, arc also of much less 
frequent occurrence in the Colonics, 
than in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Moreover, my 
Lord Duke, were any foreigner to act 
by this country, as tlie Anti-Colonisie 
do by our ('olonies — were any foreign- 
er, or any insulted (’olonist, to collect 
and blazon abroad the ocramhal 
crimes, the atrocities, and the hor- 
rors, the vices, the sufferings, and the 
miseries, which prevail in this coun- 
try, as the general character of society, 
and the correct state of the population, 
—what a catalogue would the records 
of our criminal courte, and our police 
offices, 1 ven but for one year, lay be- 
fore US, WMthoiit the help of exaggera- 
tion ! and what would the people of 
England say to such an ungenerous, 
unjust, and unfeeling way of repre- 
senting their state, and of determining 
their character ? Vtl is not this the 
way in which too many people in Eng- 
land treat our Colonics ? 1 read, my 

Lord Duke, in our public Journals, 
of females being whipped in England 
— of females being hanged, and sent 
to the tread inill— *1 read of females 
starving in our streets, and in the most 
miserable liovels, to which poverty and 
despair drive them with tiieir naked, 
helpless, starving children around 
them,— I read of tnese things as every- 
day occurrences, and which scarcely 
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ever excite a tear or a sigh— never re- 
lief from our Black philanthropiBts. 

Volumes might be filled ■with cases 
of cruelty. Buffering, aiul hardship, 
\vhich white men and women, infants, 
orphans, are doomed to experience in 
England, without a hand to succour, 
or a friend to lament their fate ; yet 
were 1, or any other, to instance th^e 
as exhibiting the true character of 
Englishmen, would it not be said, and 
justly said, that such conduct was most 
ungenerous — ^most unjust— most infa- 
mous ? 

To enter the lists against Anti-Colo- 
nial champions and accusers — to de- 
fend the Colonies against the attacks 
of falsehood and malice — to rescue 
tlieir characters from unjust charges, 

and to expose the crooked ways, the 
errors, the falsehoods, and the chica- 
nery of the more violent and ignorant 
enemu'S of the ('olunies, is, I am well 
aware, to subject every one who at- 
tempts it, to every species of reproach, 
slander, and venomous attack, toge- 
ther with being, in theohl cuckoo slang, 
set down as the defender of personal 
slavery in the abstract — a false accusa- 
tion, which has been made and repeat- 
ed against me* by all the unprincipled 
host of writers wlio advocate the rob- 
bery of their fellow-subjects. "iVutli 
and jusuce, however, treat their ve- 
nomous attacks with contempt, and 
tread tluir malignant labours under 
foot with disdain. They arc seldom 
ivorth a thought. There is one attach, 
howex cr, more directly levelled against 
myself, through the columns of a well- 
known '' Li^adiriff Journal,'* which re- 


quires to be noticed, and which de- 

mands castigation and exposure. 

It in substatM^—for my limits for- 
bid long references — it charges the 
London West India Committee with 
levying a tax of L.20,000 per annum 
on produce imported ; and which sum, 
the writer asserts, they expend in 
hiring periodical publications to advo- 
cate their cause. And, says be, ‘‘ Their 
present more active psfftisans (for the 
Quarterly has of late confined itself 
to an occasional growl at :;iieiTa 1 ^cone) 
apntar to be Blackwood, .John Bull, 
the Morning Journal of London, and 
the Couriers of London and Gla^ow. 
But how many more journals are kept 
silent by the influence of the pro- 
slavery rent, it may be less easy to as- 
certain.*' And, says he, the journals 
opposed to slave emancipation are *^also 
the most vehemently opposed to every 
measure of liberality^ whether com- 
mercial or political, as well as the 
most outragemdy abusive of the Duke 
of Wellington since he has spoken 
(whether wisely or not, we leave to 
wUrr heufiii to decitle, ) of piving peace 
to Ireland,"' concluding the putting 
forth of his Sierra Leone bile thus : 
“ They now permit their (the West 
India Committee) mercenary journal- 
ists to take tip the cudgels tor Don 
Miouel, and to revile the Duke of 
Wellington himself as a traitor to his 
king and country.” 

Such are the labours of defeated 
malice, of rankling malevolence, and 
of exposed delinquency. 1 have ad- 
verted to them, because ihey have ap- 
peared in the columns of the Times ; 


* The object of my labours in the Colonial contest, my Lord Duke, was, from 
facts which could not be denied, and from authorities which could not be contradict- 
ed, to disprove- the false statements and tales circulated by tbe Anti- Colonists over 
this country;— in a few words, to shew and to prove, that tlie slave population of 
the West Indies was not in the degraded and neglected state that the Anti. Colonists 
represented the whole to be ; but that, on the contrary, their situation was in many 
re.spects preferable to the situation of the labourers in this country. Tiiis was my 
statement — these were iny labours ; and that I have been correct, and my calumni- 
ators wrong, the following letter from the celebrated Robeiit Owkn, Ksq,, written 
on board his IVlsjeaty’s packet-ahip, £> 1 ‘Ray, January 17th, 1829, two days’ sail irom 
Vera Crux, W'ill shew. 

“ 1 was anxious to see the state of slavery in Jagoaica, which I had an opportunity 
of witnessing at Kingston. And after conversing with several of the domestic slaves, 
and seeing the proceedings of a large number in tbe market-place, for two hours, 
and meeting great iiuinbers coming from the mountains, and oU^r parts of the coun- 
try, as 1 was going to the Adroirars and the Bishop's residences, some distance iu 
the interior, 1 have no hesitation in stating most distinctly, that their condition, 
with the exception of the term slavery, is, in most respects, jiltteji than that of the 
working classes in Great Britain, and that a very large portion of the operatives and 
labourers would most willingly exc&ongl situations with them!" 
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which journal has lately^ from disin* Ireland, led me to suspect, that even 
terested motives, no doubt, set itself the conductor of the Times would not 
forward as the advocate and the organ stultify himself by appearing to doubt 
of your Grace. Previous to this laAee/, the propriety of measures which he 
the paper in question was so univer- had so loudly and so unreservedly 
sally known as the circulator of false-* praised, or that there were or could be 
hood and calumny, that no person any heads** in this country wiser'* 
paid any attention to its statements ; than his own, and that therefore the 
and, in noticing it, I ought to apolo^ article in question could not be his, 
gize, as I do apologize to the leaders though, from the manner in which lie 
of the honest and the honourable pages has published it, he has, and for rca- 
through which I have the honour to sons which the Aldermanbury Street 
address you, for introducing the name and ** in/lueuve** can, no doubt, 

of that journal into them. The read-* explain, thought proper to father it. 
ers of Black wooi/s Magazine will Accordingly, I was enabled to trace 
remember, though your Grace may the words to be the effusion of that 
not at present have time to do so, the hoarjr misrepresenter of truth, the 
period w'hen the “ Leading Journal** compiler of the Anti-Slavery lleporler, 
was '' outrageously abusive,'* and took (a publication which surpasses all 
the leud in defaming, in accusing, in others in falsehood.) — a being wlio 
censuring, and in condemning your does not appear to have two correct 
Grace as a man, as a general, and as a and honest ideas on any thing cou- 
ininister — as being, in fact, traitor iiccted with these subjects; for in the 
to pour king and eoitntrp** beyond stupid pamphlet incauiiously pul>li&h- 
all men either in Kurope or in Great ed by Kctnteth Mneaulapf and also in 
Britain— rtmember the time, scarcely the letters signed ‘‘ Aniu.us," and in- 
twelve months ago, wlicn it broadly sorted some yca^s ajo in the New 
expressed a hope, that, a ‘‘ Brutus** Times Journal, wc find nearly all the 
would be found in Great Britain to words, sind similarly applied ; in the 
rid her of you the Tiiiics, my T.crd latter more especially, as in the phrase, 
Duke, which is well known to be a ** The Bulls, and tiic Blackwoods, and 
mere stock-jobbing hack — that journal the Couriers of London and Glasgow,” 
which, for the sole object of gain, de- — better company to bt‘ classed with, 
fended and attempted to wash vice of certaiuly, than the Anti-Slavv. ry Itc- 
tlic deepest dye as fair as “ unsunned porter, Tlie Times, and the sup[)ri sted 
snow ** — the journal which has for Sierra Leone Gazette, 
many years advociUd the cause and In addition to these gem ral remarks, 
the character of every traitor in every it appears mcessary to ob'^ervo, that if 
country; and wliicli, only the other to support JMm Mhjuel be to ruuier 
day, crowned its labours, and coniple- a nuin a traitor to his king and 
ted its character, by levelling, in a spirit country" your Grace would do well 
the most vile, the most cowardly, and to look around you in time, for really 
the most cruel, calumnies against there is no sayitjg, in these changeable 
branches of the Royal Family of Great times, how soon your Grace, as a Bri- 
Britain, which went to charge them lish Minister, may, by acknowledging 
with being guilty of acts not more Don Miguel as the lawful Sovertigii 
criminal in the eye of our law, than of Portugol, got yourself ranked on 
these are degrading to human nature the black lis^t kept by the Times and 
— calumnies, my Lord Duke, which its miserable contributor, 
are as false os they were foul ; but The venom of the article in question 
which must have wounded most keen- being principally directed against my- 
ly the bosom of our gracious Sovc- self, is proof sufficient that rny labours, 
reign, your master, and whom you, in the cause of triithand justice, have 
my Lord Duke, more than all other not been in vain, — have done good, 
men, and above all other men, were not harm** (for to get at truth, wc 
bound by every principle of duty and must reve7'se whatever is stated in the 
honour to defend against the cowardly Times,) and that, at the fame time, 
attacks of every calumniator and ac- from tlic Anti- Colonial profligacy 
suser of his House and his Family. which has been brought to light, I 

The words, however, spoken, have made these wholeKale mercena^ 
whether wisely or not,*’ &c. as regards ry** calumniators of our Colonics feel 
youT present measures connected with severely their unprincipled conduct. 
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The writer, hackneyed in the de- 
vices of falsehood^ attempts to brand 
me as a mercenary" writer, employ- 
ed by the West India Committee to 
act as they direct. In the face of my 
country, I brand the accusation as an 
odious, u wilful, and u dediberate false- 
hood ; and I challenge, and I d irc, 
the Time s, or the man whose charge 
he ventures to circulate, to point out 
any one thing, or any one time, in 
which, in defending our injured Co- 
lonies, or on any other public subject, 
that Conuniitec, or any one else, has 
ever presumed to advise, or dared to 
dictate to me, in the course 1 have 
pursued. 

To speak of, or even to allude to, 
nicrecnciry" writers, Iiowever, comes 
with a bad grace indeed from columns 
which are made for the in irket, and 
sold by the inch, — with a had grace 
indeed from the lips and tlic pen of 
an individual, who, from interested 
motives, and in pursuit of gain, has 
fleeced the Treasury of Great Britain 
of niauy millions, extracted from the 
sweat of lh(‘ bro\v«, — in Ami- Colo- 
nial ligure, from the bloody ihebjnes, 
and the ttiriru\s" — of the suffering peo- 
ple of Great Britain ; and who fur- 
thermore col Ire ts, and puts into his 
fathomless bag, to he expended among 
mercenary ' writers, to get them to 
support his scandalous system of im- 
posiiion and delusion, the collections 
made in vaiiou*? parts of the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of civilizing 
a distant quarter of the world de- 
scending, among other items, even to 
the proceeds of those Jirc scrfe7t.<t/* 
on which young, marriageable ladies, 
at Claphain and elsewhere, are indu- 
ced to paint Jialced, full-grown male 
negroes, and to dispose of such screens, 
in order to transmit the money to 
the insatiable receptacle alluded to, 
to purchase with it, as their cant- 
ing deceive rs load them to believe is 
purchafed, the freedom of slaves in 
onr Colonics, — but every furlhing of 
which is spent, or rather rnh-spent. in 
supporting and biibing, in London 
and elsewhere, 1) ing ‘‘ mercenary” wri- 
ters and publications. 

The Glasgow Courier is particularly 
accused hy this unprincipled writer. 
For that paper, 1 make answer, 1 am 
responsible. When, many years ago, 
on public grounds, and as valuable ap- 
ptndages of the crown, 1 took up in 
that journal the defence of the Colonies, 
VoL. XXV. 


I stood (the John Bull e.Ycepted) 
alone opposed to the clamours, to the 
fury, and, to a great extent, to the 
feelings of the British people, highly 
excited and artfully fanned, by my 
present calumniator and his adherents. 
Because I dared to contradict their 
base falsehoods — becaube I ventured 
to oppose and to expose their rash 
schemes, hatched in ignorance, and 
pregnant with injustice and with ruin 
— bi cause I did this, every effort and 
cviry exertion was made to bring ruin 
upon my tel f and my family by these 
advocates for free discussion, — these 
tender-hearted Christians ; every ad- 
vertisement, and every subscriber, that 
by the aid of calumny, by libels in 
Other journals paid for, as the present 
has been paid for, they could withdraw 
from the paper in question, to tlie ut- 
most they attempted. Their animo- 
sity and persfcution, however, had 
bounds ; both were limited in their 
influence ; but the mean, dastardly, 
and vindictive African system then 
pursued, was not, and has not, been 
forgotten ; and I ijm greatly iiiistaken, 
if the Glasgow Courier, in the dis- 
charge of its public duty, and while 
conlining its exertions wholly to pub- 
lic matters, has not ndsod a storm 
about the ears of some of its peise- 

cutnrs which tliey never dreamed of, 
and which, notwithstanding the Fi- 
nance Committee has been thrown 
overboard at the moment it was about 
to commence the investigation of An- 
ti-Colonial errors, extravagancies, and 
delinquencies, they may have yet more 
reason to wish had never been raised 
against them. In stepping forward, 
therefore, my Lord Duke, at the pe- 
riod I did, to advocate the cause of the 
Colonies— a period when 1 neither had, 
nor ever calculated I should at any 
time possess, to the value of one shilling 
in Colonial property, and with a full 
knowledge of the viperous character of 
my opponents, — my views could not be 
“ mercenary." The Times did not so 
act ; and no man knows better than 
the sneaking writer whose words I 
animadvert upon, how many more 
journals” were kept silent by the 
influence” of the Aldermanhury Street 
legislators, and the Aldermanhury 
Street “ Renid* My accuser recol- 
lects when the New Times was con- 
ducted by an Anti- Colonial expectant; 
and he knows how much of that 
Rent'* was given to that journal for 
30 
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inserting the Anti-Colonial letters 
Bi^rned Anolus/' at the time when 
the replies to them, coming, I believe, 
even fVoin ollicial authority, wore ex- 
chided, because not intended to be paid 
for. 

The writer in the Times states that 
which Mk Kenneth M'Aijlav 
stated, namely, that Mr M'^Queen 
is supposed to have received about 
L. 1 5,000, in all from the W est Indies.” 
It is FALSE, my Lord Duke, and the 
writer, wlicn he wrote this, knew it to 
be so. 

“ The Assembly of Jaratuca, in the 
fervour of their gratitude, voted me,” 
says iny accuser, “ the sum of 3000 
guineas.*' It was L.3000 ; and the 
terms of that grant will shew ilmt it 
was granted for long, arduous, un.^o- 
licited, unsought, and disinterested 
service.* I am proud of that grant, 
my Lord Duke, — proud that the most 
valuable Colony which bcloi^is to tlic 

British Crown, inhabited by men of 
riat knowledge and talents, should 
avo estiinated my humidc services in 
tlnir cause so highly. The cViagrin 
on the part of tlic Tiincs and his C’or- 

resj)omlent may readily be supposed 
to liave been keen, when they n fleeted 
that tl'.e sum in question iniglit pro- 
bably have been obt.unevl l»y ilivnn, had 
tln-y only had the judgment to have 
pursued the straight- for A'ard path of 
truth, of justice, and. of honour. 

The compiler of the article uintnad- 
verted upon, states that 1 have “ ftinci' 
become the joint proprietor of a large 
number of slaves, and am now there- 
fore myself a great West-India Plant- 
er." He it BO, my Lord Duke ; and 
why, let me ask this worshipper of 

Mammon, should any honest man be 
ashamed of being a West India 
Planter !" West India Planters have, 
in the course of a year, rendered their 
country greater services than the host 

of S?ierra Leone llritish-Trcasury- mo- 
ney-hunting sophists have done, or 
will do, tliougli they shouM live as 
long as Mcthusaleli. Hut 1 am not a 
West India Planter, " ,;rtat'' or sinaiJ, 

in the strict sense of the term, and in 
the meaning in which this liberal mo- 
dern Jesuit intends it to be under- 
stood ; and he knew, w'hen he made 
tile statement, that the fact w'as not so. 
It is true that, like many other mer- 
chants in this country, I have lately 


become a joint proprietor of West In- 
dia mortgages and property, — legal- 
ly, honestly, and fairly become pos- 
sessed of them ; and having become so, 
I have to remind this writer, that 1 will 
defend this piopcrty, with pen andwitli 
hand, against the attacks of every 
canting knave or unprincipled legis- 
lator who may attempt to tt’kc it away : 
and i'lirtlier, that the laws of my 
country, by which, and under which, 
I hold it, will justify me in taking the 
life of any robber, who may, under any 
disguise or pretence whatsoever, at- 
tempt by force to bereave me of u. 

Why “ Blackwood” should be 
coiuleinncd is easily un<lcrbtood. His 
honest, manly, and truly British 
pages, ore read in every quarter of llie 
world, and being every where kn iwn 
and felt .1^1 the scourge and terror of 
traitors, hnavvs, hvpocr t« s, uiul fa ds, 
are eoiisequeiitly liate I aiul iibiised by 
all ‘.uch worthies. 

It is no wonder, my Loid Duke, 
that -Mr Franhim fhould have come 
in for a shan? of abu*-e tinl u'pro:icli 
on this oceasion, bei*ausi‘ fo b:i‘. toin 
asunth r the curtain, mad ' up i.>i‘ i es 
and delusion, which ‘‘ .{//////lv.” ilie 
An>i-M very lb-]>'"ior,;m(i Ue ii fi leud 
“ Infiiituv’’ atteii.pud to )»]ace b, h-re 
diet vesol the people of (ireat Hi it at), 
reganlin<!: the aclufil aate tu‘ ifaui. 
Kvt ry syllable of tdl liuit v ov- 
tliies say ri garding thtir island, his 
bel li proved to be fabrie ui ui r.n«i mis- 
lepre.LTilati n; cii:d Mr H u ci'a\ '«■ i-x- 
cclh m account of the i-.Lab' of iiie sia\o 
population in Jaraeica, Fiands noiori- 
oudy unans vvLrcd and uniiiiswcridde. 

Why the Morning .lourna! should 
have eoine under ihc censure of ilus 

Fkee TiiADh” and mile La- 
bour” champion— the Times— is rea- 
dily ascertained. "J'iie increasing cir- 
culation of the former jiuirnal, equal 
to any of its conternporarith, must 
have been galling to the Times ; while 
it found the riewsmon, every morning, 
clhcontinuing the j)iipfr by* hundreds, 
in order to tr.msnd to their rorres- 
pondenty i;i town, aiui in < very part of 
the Unipjj Morning 

Journal in its loom. 

In reference to the charge brought 
against the Glasgoxy Courier, of illibe- 
raiity, and of opposition to your Grace 
as a statesman, it is replied for that 
journal, that the Glasgow Courier, 
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from principle, always defended your 
Grace wliile your Grace defended your 
country, — opposed youreneinies, — ad- 
mired your military acliievemciitSj — 
f?loried in your success, — and hailed 
your advancement to be Prime Minis- 
ter of this country with unfeigned sa- 
tisfaction. The Glasgow Courier has 
long, uniformly, and steadily sup- 
ported all the policy of our country, in 
opposition to all her foes, foreign and 
domestic, whether appearing in the 
character of jacobins, atheists, hypo- 
crites, or inarch-of-intellect * ])liilo- 
sophtrs, — all that policy of our coun- 
try, under wliicli your Grace reaped 
your whole harvest of honour, all your 
laurels, am. your glory : And the 
(ilas ^ow Courier has, from principle 
and from conviction, emdemned all 
tluisc miimTous and rash innovations 
in our national policy, which have co- 
vered our Colonu's with conru<-iori, in- 
fiecuiity, and ruin, — our ‘•hipping in- 
terest, the iienc of our right arm, 
with ihciy and ])OYeity, — our agri- 
culturists with alarm, loss, and sor- 
row,— and our iiierchtants aii'l manu- 
facturers of evirv tlescription, and in 
every c.orner of ibe em,>ire, Avilh b tiik- 
ni|»icv, lni^e^y, and stirvation impre- 
ce<]<Mi'ted. Tin* (ilasgow ('ouner has 
jilso steadily <'])p')^« d (he breakuig- 

dowii of (he consiituljon and govern- 
ment of tlr.s country, always hitherto 
considered as the work ami the essence 
of civil Htid reluji»ius liberty, in order 
to please eitlier Papists or liberals. 

On these points it still remains true to 
its principles. It has seen no just rea- 
son to change them; and although 
your Grace may now' consider so great 
a change expedient still the Glas- 


gow Courier is sufficiently candid and 
unshackled to avow, in conjunction 
with ttiiifi tcntfis of the ])opultttion of 
Great Britain — those who think they 
can distinguish the truths of the Bible 
and the Commandments of the Alost 
High from “ the traditions and com- 
mandments of men/' sr i>hi.stition 
AND IDOLATRY, — the Glasgow Cou- 
rier, I repeat, considers, with millions 
of others, such a change to be inexpe.m 
dlontj uncalled for, and dangerous : 
and, considering it to be so, ibe hum- 
ble individual who lus now the ho- 
nour to address you, will, in the Glas- 
gow Courier, never be deterred by the 
cant of iiiiberality, or the fear of au- 
thority, from uttering that opinion. 

Moreover, and in the meantime,*' 
to use the words of tiie writer in the 
Tiiin s, “ it is a satisfaction to see that 
all that part of tln‘ public PribS,” and 
all those indiviiiiiuls aiul p ri.,dic.il 
public writtrs, who are most vehe- 
mently embarked in favour of" Po- 
pery, the essi'iicc of winch the hl:u-k 
rejofds, and the dark toll of 1*400 
ye:ir^, piove to be, in principle and in 
practice, slavery, imtual and corpo- 
real ; — it is a satisfaction/' my Lo.d 
Duke, to see the whole of this array, 
indiviitually and collectivi ly, the 
ii.O'st velRnieiuly opi osed " to our Co- 
lonies : and your Grace will quickly 
and from sad experience learn, if in- 
(b'cil txjK'ricncc has not alreaily taught 
you, to “ u’ppreriaie lioth them and 
their crnjiloyers," and how little sup- 
port they can afford you in the good 
government of the British empire.— 
1 uin, &c. 

.Tamks M'Qoken. 

Glasgow, ISth April, 1829. 
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It is not our intention to trouble the 
reader with a detail of the evidence 
contained in the reports which we 
have placed at the head of this article^ 
in order to ascertain the extent to 
which political venality has been found 
to prevail ainonj:; the burgesses of East 
Retford; neither shall wc undertake 
to discuss w hat measure of practical cor- 
ruption ought to be considered a suffici- 
ent ground for the disfranchisement of 
a delinquent borough. \Vc shall con- 
fine our observations to the manner 
in which we conceive the elective 
franchise should be disposed of, so as 
to produce the greatest benefit to the 
cornmunity at large, it* it should ap- 
pear to the legislature that a caFc has 
been presented which requires its spe- 
cial interference. If the case of East 
Retford were merely an insulated ques- 
tion, we should not have considered 
it worth discussing ; but the decision 
of this question appears to us to in- 
volve a general princi|deofconsulerable 
constitutional importance, — it will add 
one to a series of precedents, which 
we doubt not will be frequently acted 
on hereafter ; for we cannot blind our- 
selves to the ])robability that oilK-r 
instances will occur in which the le- 
gislature may be called upon to inter- 
fere and punish political delinquency 
equally flagrant and reprehensible. 

As to the mode of remedying the 
abuses which have crept into tlie re- 
presentation of East Retford, two opi- 
nions seem to prevail. One is, that 
the elective franchise should he with- 
drawn from the borough of East Ret- 
ford and transferred to Birmingham, 
Manchester, or some other manufac- 
turing town, containing a numerous 
population. We will not deny that 
among those who advocate this opinion 
some honourable and respectable men 
may be found ; but we believe that 
the majority of its advocates consist 
of those who entertain the wildest and 
most visionary schemes of radical re- 
form. The disappointments and de- 
feats which they have already experi- 
enced have inspired them, if not with 
more political wisdom, at least with 


more discretion : convinced that they 
cannot succeed in their object at once, 
they now endeavour to cfTcct it by 
piecemeal ; they attempt to carry by 
stratagem and finesse what they have 
failed, and what they know they 
would again fail to carry, if direetly 
and openly proposed. Tht7 
they could, glatlly bring thf'ir prin- 
ciples into full and immediate opera- 
tion. This they have been taught to 
regard as impracticable ; they, there- 
fore, content themselves with (ftbrts 
to arrive at their object iiulinctly iiinl 
by degrees. Unable to obtain all ilv y 
de^ire, they remain satis- tied for the 
present with a portion only of the 
wholesale reform which they roiri ir- 
plate: they are content wiili setting 
the raarbinc in motion, well knovMiig 
that as it moves forward it w ill receive 

a constantly increasing ::c.'*>‘Ssion of 
force and celerity, until at ]en,::th every 
obstacle to its progress will be faiily 
overcome. lienee arises thnreagtr- 
iici-s to seize iijioti ivery opj»ortiinity 
which present- itself <d‘ carrying a [lart 
of tlnir plan i’.ito c filet. I'niler the 
plau-ihle jirct'-ncc of being solicitous 
for niaiiilaiiiiiig ihe elective f. unebi-e 
in all its constiiuiional i>nrlty, liny 
Sparc no pains in pcr.sinnlin,: the 
lature to vest it in the scot and lot in- 
habitants of largo towns. Tln.y have 
sagacity enough to ]»crccive, that if the 
elective franchise liitherto enjojed by 
East Retford be transferred to the 
scot and lot" inhabitaniK of Bir- 
miiigbarn, a considerable advantage 
cannot fail to accrue to “ the cause." 
The new representativts for IJirining- 
hani bring a numerical acees-ion of 
strength to support them in ibcir 
future operations. The end of the 
wedge would be got in ; and perseve- 
rance and address could not fail in 
driving it home. By the constant ap- 
plication of the same princijde to every 
other case of ibis description, which 
may hapjicn to fall under the cogni- 
zance ot the legislature, they anticipate 
(and we believe correctly) that the ob- 
jects which they have in view would 
be gradually realised; and that not 
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only a reform but a revolution would 
be cffLCted, coiivertiHgthepjovtmnient 

of this country from a limited mo- 
narcliy into a republic. 

Witli the relative merits of these 
two forms of government, wx* shall at 
present decline to meddle; vre only 
wish to place before our readers, in a 
clear and distinct shape, the point 
really at i‘sue between the parties 
who are opposed to each other on the 
East Retford Disfranebisement Bill. 
It appears to us a proposition inca- 
pable oi’bein^disputetl, that if the prin- 
ciple of transferring the elective /ran- 
ch laC from the decayed boroughs of 
this country to the inhabitant house- 
holders of po])ul()iis towMis, should he 
brouLiht into frequent operation, it 
would effect an entire change in the 
Constitution of this country. It there- 
fore follows, that no poison can. with 
any consistency, su])port the Iransflr 
of lhi> eleclive franchise from Kast 
Ri tford to ’lie inhabitant houselioldcrs 
of Birmingham, who docs not con- 
t mplate, — who does not iledio,— the 
anmlnlation of our ])iestnt institu- 
tions, the supprc'^sioii of the House of 
Peers, the abolition of the tstablished 
chur,li, the de.nruction of the rno- 
n.ircliy, and the establishment of a 
]mrely n publican government upon 
its mills. 

Another party proposes that the 
precedent established iii the case of 
Xew Short ham , A) h'sbury , and Crick- 
l.ide, sli'juMbe loUowed in the present 
instance: that the eleclive iraiichise 

sliould be traiisreirc d from the bur- 
ge.'.ses of East Retford to the free- 
holder.s <'f the two hundrtds of Bas.set- 
l.'iw, ill wliich the hoiough is situate. 
This party will, as we believe and 
liojie, be found to comprise a majority 
of the most intelligent and influential 
classes ot the coiniiiuiiity ; we cannot 
y et bring tnirsi'lveh to acknowledge that 
the majority— that e\cn a consider- 
able number — of well-informed and 
wealthy /lersons in this country, can be 
dchulcd into countenancing any insi- 
dious schemes having for their con- 
ceal. (1, if not avowed object, the uiuler- 
ininiiig of our present institutions. 
Candid and fair men, whose judgments 
are not war[)ed by the crooked and per- 
verse politics of party, must also feel 
great riductaiicc in sanctioning any pro- 
ceeding which would have the practi- 
cal effect of confounding the innocent 
with the guilty, and of inflicting upon 


the honest voter a punishment, which, 
in all fairness, should be made to at- 
tach only to the corrupt and venal de- 
linquent. A considerable number of 
tile burgesses of East Uet/brd have no 
doubt been fairly proved to have been 
guilty of a corrupt abuse of their elec- 
tive Iranchisc ; it therefore has become 
expedient that tliese persons should be 
deprived of a public trust which tlicy 
have scandalously betrayed, by convert- 
ing it to their own pecuniary emolu- 
ment. But at the same time, our zeal 
against political corruption, and our 
desire to sec it put down, should not 
be allowed to hurry us into the com- 
mission of positive injustice. The re- 
cent investigation of the matter by 
Parliiuuiit has proved, that notwith- 
standing the general corruption of the 
place, a coiisidtrable number of the 
iiurgeshcs of East Retford have not 
participated in the mal-)>ractices which 
laid the foundation of the proceedings 
instituted against this borough ; and 
that they re[>robate these practices as 
warmly and indignantly as the most 
zealous of the reformers who now strive 
to prevail upon the legislature to strip 
them of their privileges. All that seems 
neces.sary in this case is to recruit this 
uniinpeachedbody of electors with an 
addition of voters, whose circumstances 
may place tbein beyond the reach of 

all improper influence. It is concei- 
ved that this purpose would be fully 
answered by extending the right of 
elcciion to the whole hundred. This 
district is computed to contain up- 
wards of 2000 freeholders ; and if this 
number of freemen should be con- 
sidered insuflicieiit to secure the inde- 
pendent exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, let the riglit of voting be thrown 
open to another of the adjoining hun- 
dreds. By this means, a body of elect- 
ors would be created quite beyond the 
reach of any influence which it is 
either practicable or even desirable to 
exclude at elections. Such an ar- 
rangement would answer all the pur- 
pos.’s of those who confine their views 
to the fair object of securing the ])urity 
of election, without covertly aiming at 
measures which tend to undermine 
and subvert the ancient institutions of 
this country. 

In this, as well as in other instances 
of a similar character which may here- 
after come before the legislature, it 
appears to us that the qualification 
conferring the right of voting might 
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be altered, with much ultimate bene- 
fit to the coinmuniiy. It would, we 
conceive, be an improvement if, in 
remodelling the constitution of a de- 
linquent boroiif»h, the elective Iran- 
chifC should be taken away from bur- 
gage tenures, whatever may be their 
nature or denomination, and traiis- 
lerred to the owners of freehold prc 
perty. In the early periods of our 
constitutional history, the manner in 
which landed property was divided, 
rendered it indispensable that in towns 
the right of voting should have been 
vested, not in the owmers of freehold 
property, but in the inhabitant house- 
liolders. U n til a pt riod com paraii vc- 
ly recent, very few of the houses in 
towns and boroughs were freelioUl ; 
they were gtneially built upon tJie 

land of some neigh oouriiig lord, and 
were held tither by a copyhoLI or a 
leasehold tenure. If the elective fran- 
chise hud, therefore, been limited to 
the owners of freehold property, the 
number of voters would liave been 
too few to answer the purposes which 
the crown had in view, jn summoning 
boroughs to send represen tative^i to 
rarhament. But the cause which 
rendered the creation of “ scot and lot" 
burgesses necessary, no longer exists ; 
and the t fleet may, without injury to 
the public, he allowed to cea.s( . It is 
to be presumed, that most of the great 
towns of this country would be iound 
at present to contain a sufficunt nuni- 
ber of freeholders to answer all the use- 
ful purposes ol an election ; and when 

ail circumstaucesarc candidly weighed, 
it would certainly appear that the 
ownership of freehold propcily fur- 
nishc-a a better security lor tlie honest 
and independent exercise of the elect- 
ive Iraucliise, than the payment of 
taxes, or the occupatJon of a house, 
whatever may be the amount of the 
lent which the occupier pays. It will, 
perbaps, be contciKled, ibal the occu- 
pier Ol a house may be more enlighten- 
ed and indeptiuleiU than the owner 
ol it; and that, as a paytrof taxes, 
he has a riglit to ])uss liis judgment 
upon public incdbures, and give u ijig 
banciioa of his vote. Now, in an age 
in Avhich the human iniud marches 
so rapidly forward, and the school- 
uiasur IS abroad,"* the occupier of a 
house inuif certainly he as comjietcnt 
to esuinaie the (qualifications of public 

men, and weigh tlie merits of public 
measures, as the fieehold owmer of 


the tenement in which he dwells ; but 
having made this concession, we can- 
not go to the extent of admitting that, 
taking the whole of these two clashes 
into our coiisidtTation, the occupiers 
of houses will be found more enlight- 
ened, more independent, and conse- 
quently more competent to discharge 
tJic functioMB of electors, than tlie 
freehold owners of tlnit species ot pio« 
perty. In point of intelligence and 
coinpL’Uncy, the class composed of 
fret holders, copyholders, ami lease- 
holders, for long terms, may, it is pre- 
sumed, be put at least upon a footing 
of equality with the mere occupiers 
of their tenements; for we cannot 
yet bring ourselvt'B quite to adopt the 
ino'^ern doctrine, which liolds tiuitihe 
possession of real property luinislies 
pnma fuvk evidence of menial imbe- 
cility ; and that the presumption ex- 
isting against the intelh'ctual capacity 
of the person who bar. the rnislortuno 
to be the owner of frecliold pioperty, 

requires to be rebutted by a lesiiino- 
nial of competency. W e therefore 
venture to avow tb heieticul opinion, 
that even in our largest uiul ino.^t 
prosperous towns, the class of pro- 
prietors will, as a whole, be Ibund 
fully as enlightened as llie class of 
mere occupiers ; and being in tlicse 
resjiects fiiliy etqiial lo liu* clash of 
nomproprielor.s, they jiuhse^s one ad- 
diiional qualihcation, winch renders 
them, in our opinion, inucli saler <u- 
positaries of the elective Iraiieliise. 
Till* nature of tlicir property at+brds 

us the best security whicli can be 
given that the trust reposed in them 
will he exerc’isid hoiithtly, for the 
good of ihe public. U'be mere occu- 
piirs of land, the icot ainl lot ” tt- 
lunts of houses, who are lieie to-day 
and gone to-monow, cannot be ex- 
pected lo foil the* same inunst in ihe 
prosperity of the district in wiiicU 
they Ilia) happen to be risid. ni as ilie 
owners of jiroperty, who are bound to 
it i»y tlie strongibt and nl()^l juima- 
neiit tios. Cases may be even con- 
ctivcd, in wliiih the inteie.it.s of ibe 

temporary occujiiirs miglit be oppoMid 
to those ol the owners of frceholu pro- 
perty ; but tiic most fertile ingenuity 
can .scurci ly imagine a case in which 
the inU'ri’KLs oi iiie latter cuU niiaiate 
against those of the for in cr. 1 1 en ce, we 
derive the assurance th t a very power- 
ful and influential feeling — a sense of 
interest— will render the great body 
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of proprietors the most vigilant, as 
well as efficient, guardians of the rights 
and welfare of the district in which 
their ])roperty may be situate. 

That the el<'ctivc francliLsc for coun* 
ties in general is exercised in an honest 
and independent manner, will, we pre-^ 
suinc, be readily admitted : it is no 
doubt true that siino county freehold- 
ers — that even many of them — may 
vote under the influence of a feeling 
of gratitude and respect towards their 
frieTids and neighbours; we have, 
how.viT, yut to learn, that these are 
culjmhlc motives of human action, 
when neither the welfare of the pul>- 
lie, nor the interests of other men, are 
thi roby sacrificed; but that the owners 
of frt chold votes in county elections 
liave, in iniy instance, been prevailed 
Upon to barter their suffrages for pe- 
cuniary nnbes or gratuities, is, how- 
cvci, it fact winch cannot be substan- 
'J’he trading politician — the 
inosi ^kiltul and cxpcrifiiced tnithckcr 

in burgage torruplion— is furnislied 
wiiii no means wliicli can prevail up- 
on the mass of the honest, independ- 
I.1JI, and fiee-born yeoiiianry of JCng- 
luri'l, to coiuuiit the suicidal act of 
fcuciiilciiig Uieir own real interests, 
ami Ijetrayuig tbi* trust w'hich the 
CM'istitntion has lodged in their hands. 
'J’lie co.inly, free, ami straigiitforward 
pniceedings of tins clie^s ot freemen, 
will iipjiear in a still more favourable 
ligljt wlien coiura.sted with the bare- 
faced con iiption of too many boroughs. 
Tile more open the constitution of 
these horouglis — the more numerous 
tlieir scot and lot” voters — the more 
ami venal will frequently be found 
the imiiives wliich intiuciice the ina- 
J ‘ruv in tne exercise of their franchise. 

Of tlu* burgesses entitled to vote in 
jiopular boroughs, a considerable num- 
b. r arc too often found to be iuflu- 
encid by an intense and ferocious 
liided oi all established institultons : 
jiiofligaU* III morals, bankrupt in for- 
tu!it\ tiKv regard the acquisitions of 
their moi l* industrious neighbours with 
jeabui', dislike^ and therefore lend 
their i ag« r support to any political 
morinti h ndv or knave who may flatter 
them with the hope of w'eakeiiing 
the fencis whicli secure to every citi- 
ztni ilie pi‘acoablc enjoyment of the 
liuits 01 ids industry ; and of the re- 
main. icr, no inconsiderable proportion 
will be found eager to sell themselves 
to the best bidder. They have no ob- 


ject in view except the wages of cor- 
ruption — the bribe expected from the 
person who buys them. To all per- 
sons acquainted with the electioneer- 
ing annals of popular boroughs, thia 
fact is too notorious to require proof. 

We confess, huivever, that we can 
suggest no practical and efficient 
means of rtmedying the evil without 
a considerable modification, if not the 
utter extinction^ of the present system 
of voting in boroughs. It seems to us 
that it would prove extremely salutary 
to the best interests of the state if, on 
every fitting occasion winch may pre- 
sent itself to the legislature, the elect- 
ive franchise should be taken from 
the voters who may have abused it, 
and vested in the owners of freehold 
property. This Avould secure a body 
of electors which could not be tempt- 
ed by dishonourable motives to betray 
the trust reposed in them. In such a 
cautious and gradual reform of our re- 
presentative sy&tein, there seems to be 

nothing which need alarm the most 
seribitive enemy of iiinovatimi. An aU 
ttratiun efilcled upon ll'.e principle 
wdiJcli we have veiiturcil to su^ge 
the substitution of a riglil oi \oung 
accruing out of the p ^' session of real 
property, eithtr freeli,>l I or copyhold, 
tor the various and anomalous fran- 
chi‘“>i‘s now existing in boroughs, — 
would, we are inclined to think, tend 
greatly to increase tlie stability of the 
constitution : it would add to the 
strength, and improve the character, 
of tlie basis on which it rests. By re- 
moving, in this gradual and cautious 
manner, the damages which it has 
sustained, and the rust whieli ic has 
contracted from the revolution of ages, 
Uieessential beauty, and graceful pro- 
portions of this venerable fabric w ould 
be brought into a more prominent 
light, while a new and constaiiiiy iii- 
ci casing host of intelligent supporters 
would become arrayed in i(s tlefeiicc. 

We like to hear the voice of tlie peojile 
in elections; in order, Imwt ver, that it 
may yitddus any gratification, ii umst 
be the voice of treemcn, of hom;sL .md 
independent men possessing a stake in 
the country, anti consequentiy im- 
pelled by in teres r, as well as by ho- 
nour, to maintain tlie integrity and 
Ktubiiity of its institutions; but, in 
our ears, nothing can sound so fatally 
as the voice of a profligate and seili- 
tious populace, void of all principle, 
and set free from all moral restraint. 
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In discussing the propriety of em- 
bracing every opportunity which may 
occur of transferring the elective fran- 
chise from burgage to freehold te- 
nures^ another material circumstance 
should not be overlooked. The float- 
ing, or movable capital of the nation, 
is no doubt very great; but the fixed 
capital of the country, that capital 
which lias been laid out in the im- 
provement of the soil, 4$ still infinitely 
greater. Looking at the manner in 
which the i epresentati ves of the people 
are now clccte 1, it is manifest that the 
real property of tlie country has far 
less weight in the councils of the na- 
tion, than from its relative magnitude 
and proportion it seems entitled to 
claim. The Uritish House of Com- 
mons now consists of six ])utidrcd 
and fifty-eight members; of these, 
one hundred and eiglity-five are re- 
turned by the freeholders of coun- 
ties ; and the representatives of bo- 
roughs amount to four liuudred 
and St verity- three. Hence it appears 
that, altliough the personal capital of 
the country is beyond all comparison 
inferior in amount to its fixed or real 
wealth, still the direct influence of the 
former in rarliamcnt exceeds that of 
the latter in the ratio of nearly three 
to one. It is no doubt true that this 
apparently overwhelming preponder- 
ance of personal capital is in practice 
considerably counteracted by the cir- 
cumstance, that many of the boroughs 
are close corporations under tlio influ- 
ence and control of sonic of the great 
landed proprietors of the country. 
Were it not for this anomaly, the ba- 
lance of the constitution would long 
.*igo have been destroyed; numbers, 
and not jiroperty, would have been 

established the basis of our represent- 
ative system, and our present frame of 
government must inevitably have been 
supplanted by a wild and levelling de- 
mocracy. Hence it appears to be con- 
sistent with the soundest principles of 
national policy, that whenever the 
misconduct of a borough may be such 
as to require the transfer of the elect- 
ive iraiichi.se. the legislature should 
Strengthen the influence of real pro- 
perty : for, if lliese favourable oppor- 
tunities of renovating the constitution 
be neglected, no man can doubt that 
a weight, which in the end nothing 
can resist, will be added to an interest, 
which seems already to have become 
all but overwhelming. 

The question raised with respect to 


CMay, 

the disposal of the elective franchise^ 
juBtly forfeited by the corruption of 
the burgesses of East lletford, has not 
been properly and fairly placed before 
the public. It has been argued as an 
insulated point, affecting merely the 
privileges of the burgesses from 
whom It is proposed to take away the 
elective fraticliise, and the interests of 
Birmingham, whither it is proposed 
the right of returning members to Par- 
liament should be transferred. This, 
however, is a contracted view of the 
question, which cun give the public 
no distinct notion of its real bearing 
and importance ; for, although in it- 
self comparatively of no great import- 
ance, its settlement involves a general 
principle, which, in its operation, can- 
not fail to affect, and that very deeply, 
the interests of all the owners of real 
property, and the future ch iracter of 
the constitution of this country. 'Phe 
issue of the deliberations of the legis- 
lature respecting the disfranchisement 
of East Retford, will, in our ojiinioii, 
go far towards deciding whether pro- 
perty is to rituiii its legitimate influ- 
ence in the councils of the nation, or 
whether numbers and brute force, 
without reference to propirty, must 
hereafter be considered the source of 
all political power in tlnse dominions. 
In this, as well as in other cases, we 
should btar in mind the old adage, 
“ ce nest quo le premier pas qui coute." 
The disjiosal of this idective franchise 
is but a step, it is true ; but if tln.s step 
be taken in a wrong direction, an in- 
creased impetus will be given to the 
progress which the constitution of this 
country seems to have already made 
towards a pure democracy. By this 
means, any future efforts ivliicli the 
friends of a limited monarchy, acting 
under tlio impelling influence of im- 
minent danger, may make to avert the 
downward progress of tlie machine, 
will be rendered much more difficult, 
if not utti rly hopeless and unavailing. 

When this matter was discussed in 
parliumeiJt (luring the course of the 
last session, it was, we believe, on all 
hands admitted, rliat the rnanncT in 
which the elective franchise of East 
Retford had been nriiformly exercised 
for a long serie.s of years, bad render- 
ed some reform in the constitution of 
tlial borough indispensable. The ene- 
mies of all unnecessary innovation, 
unwilling to sanction any plans of re- 
form having for their object the de- 
struction, and not the renovation of 
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the constitution, supported tlie pro- 
posal of throwing open the borough, 
and extending the right of election to 
the f rceliojtlers ol‘ the hundred of Bas- 
setliiw. Against this mode of reform- 
ing that borough, an objection was 
raised, on the ali{*ged ground that it 
would have the cffjct of ]dacing the 
riglit of i-K'ction at least virtually in 
the hands of a noble Peer, who is ac- 
knowledged to ])0ssess considerable 
property in that division of tlic coun- 
ty of Nottingham. To this it was re- 
plied, that the influence alluded to 
was greatly exuggeiated ; — that the 

district in question contained many 
other jiroperties of equal extent and 
Viiiui-, together with a great number 
of smaller frceholdirs ; making, in 
the whole, a cjinstitiient body amount- 
ing to between two and three thou- 
sand freeiiold voters — a gi eater num- 
ber of freeholders tiian some English 
counties will he found to contain. 
This fact (and it cannot he question- 
ed) apfiears to us to tliipose of the 
ohji cliun. The nninber of freeholders 
seems quite sudicieiit to tniancipate 
them, :is a body, fioin all undue in- 
fluence. But admitting that the ob- 
jeclmii urged ag.iinst the above mode 
of reforming the borough of East Ret- 
ford, has not htL'u ninoved — admit- 
ting that the noble Pi i r who^e name 
111, been introdumi into this discus- 
sion, inobtiinidiously and unwarrant- 
ably as we conceive, dots possess a 
]irt;j>i)m!eratiiig inllutncein the bun- 
ilred ol' J{ issetlaw, to what conclusion 
does ilic adinisdon lead ? Not, surely, 
to the conclusion contended for — that 
the elective francliise shoviM be trans- 
ferred l<i the town of liirmingliani. If 
the freelioidiTs of Uas^ctlaw, consiitu- 

tirig, as we have already stated, a nu- 
merous body of voters, sin uld not he 
considered capable of fuiiiishing an 
adequaU* counierpoise t > the local in- 
fluence of a parluiilar individual, let 
the right of voting he extended to still 
wider limits ; let another hundred be 
added to that of Hii'-sjtlaw' ; or throw 
it open to the whole county of Not- 
tingham, if such a measure should be 
coiHidcred indispensable in order to 
secure the iiidept ndent exorcise of the 
elective franchise. We care nothing 
about East Retford or the liuiidred of 
Rassetlaw ; about tliis or that district; 
wc arc utterly unconcerned about any 
individuals, be their rank or wealth 
what they may, whose political in- 


terests may happen to be affected by 
the proposed arrangement : we wish 
to be understood as arguing the ques- 
tion exclusively upon general princi- 
ples : all we desire is, that the elect- 
ive franchise, grossly abused and just- 
ly forfeited by the burgesses of East 
Retford, should, with as little i»\jury 
as it ‘may be found practicable to in- 
flict upon existing interests, be ex- 
tended to a bdHy of freemen suffici- 
ently numerous and independent to 
be beyond the reach of all unconsti- 
tutional interference and control. If, 
as every rca-^onable man must admit, 
this object would be fully answered 
by 0])ening the elective franchise to 
the freeholders of the surrounding 
hundreds, wc cannot perceive that any 
advantage would accrue to the public 
from transferring it to the inhabitants 
of the town of Birmingham. 

But in the discussions which have 
taken place on this subject, both in 
and out of' Parliament, it has been con- 
tended that the town of Birmingham 
is, upon the score of political expedi- 
ency, entitled to the ])rivilege of send- 
ing reprrsentativc.s to the House of 
Commons, because it is populous and 
unrepresLiiteih Whoever asserts that 
the real property of Birmingham is 
not represented in Parliament, betrays 
fitlitr a culpable degree of ignorance, 
or a wilful disposition to distort facts, 
in order to subserve a particular pur- 
pose. Persons who are at all acquaint- 
ed with that part of the kingdom must 
be well aware, that tlio tow'ii of Bir- 
mingham possesses a pn pondcrating,if 
not an overwhelming influence in the 
election of members for the county of 
Warwick. According to tlio last cen- 
bii 5 , Warwickshirt? contained lifty-iive 

thousand and eighty- two houses, and 
two hundred and seventy- four thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-two 
inhabit lilts. The boroughs of War- 
wick and Coventry contain together 
five thousand eight hundred houses, 
and twenty-nine thousand four hun- 
dred and scventy-Bcvcn inhabitants. 
Hence it follows, that Warwickshire, 
exclusive of the two boroughs situate 
within its limits, contains about fifty 
thousand inhabited houses. Birniing- 
liiin contains seventeen thousand three 
hundred and thirty' three inhabited 
houses, or something more than one- 
Ihird of the whole ; and, as house pro- 
perty is generally more divided than 
landed property, it will follow that 
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Birmingham contains at least one- third 
of the whole number of freeholders 
entitled to vote for the county of War- 
wick. Tlie interest of the town of 
Birmingham iiiu^t, therefore, he fairly 
and fully represented by the two mem- 
bers for the county of Warwick. 

llenco, it appears, that the class of 
persons most deeply interested in the 
pros|jerity of Biniiiiigliam — tlie own- 
ers of freehold propA-ty, whose in- 
terests are most vitally knit to the 
welfare of the place, and who. from 
the permanent and tangible character 
of their properly, offer to the ]mblic 
the beat guarantee for the honest dis- 
charge of their functions, as electors— 
possess already all the influence which 
it W'ouhl be useful for them to attain 
in returning n presen tut ives to Parlia- 
iiunt. Indeed, we cannot help en- 
tertaining some degree of suspicion, 
that the real object of the boon which 
is held out to the inhabitants of Bir- 
iniiigham, is tlie virtual clisi ranch ise- 
nicnt of the owners of freehold pro- 
ptrty within that town. If the pro- 
jected transit r of the elective franchise 
Bliould take place, it would he neces- 
sary to accompany it with ^olllc mea- 
sure which would deprive the owners 
of freehold fnoporly wiiliin the town 
of lliriiiiiigham of their right of vo- 
ting for the mcuiljerd rt turne I to re- 
prcseui the county of Warwick : for 
it would be maiiiusily unfair to con- 
fer the right of voting both upon the 
owiicis and occupiers of freehold pro- 
perty within the town of Birming- 
ham, whilst in the county of War- 
wick, it is restricted solely to the 
owners of that species of proj^erty. 
Tlie elfect, therefore, of tliis pneious 
scheuic, put forward under the plau- 
sible pretej.ee of conlerringa heiaiit 
upon the town of JJirnaingharn, would 
not be to iin'rcase tlie politie. 1 influ- 
ence of the ic'hI wealth of that place, 
but lo wrisl ihi.-, influence from the 

hands in winch it is now vested : from 
the owiieis ol fixed capital — the pio- 
prietors of laud and houmis, wliose 
intensts inuit at ail tiiu.h coincide 
with tliotic ol .Jl the other clashes of 

residents, and transfer it into the 
har.ds of mere housthoLler^, liaving 
no ties, or interests whieii connect them 
pennaiieiitly with die district. 

No rational man, indeed, can for a 
momeut be deluded into the belief 
that the coiicoctors of this scheme arc 
actuated by the dtsire of strt nglhen- 


iiig the influence of property either in 
the town of Birmingham or anywhere 
else ; the sole object of the measure 
which they support is to destroy the 
Icgitiuiale influence of real property, 
and to transfer all political power in- 
to the hands of the multitude uncon- 
nected with property. Whenever tlicy 
ha]ipeii to prove successful in anyone 
oi dieir plans, they feel that one for- 
ward step has been made towards die 
object of all their tftbils, the esta- 
blishment of a system of universal 
snfli age ; and it is fur die reaKon which 
recommends it to the majority of its 
supporters, that we call upon the 
friends of the constitution and good 
order to resist tlic propositi tiieusure. 
Its real objects are not lo he iniscukL n ; 
they arc clearly and uiictjui vocally re- 
volutionary. Hence wc are persuaded, 
that it will encounter the lUcided and 
uncompioutisiiig hostility ol all thn^e 
who desire to ujihold the ancient iii- 
stitiiUonr> ot the country ; ami v\e are 
sure that this oppo>ilion will iictive 
tlie hiarty concurrence and support 
of all the intilligciu netholdirsor’isir- 
niingliuin. 

A lew yeais ago, die sanu class of 
rcfornitrs designed a himiiiir favour 
for die town of Lciii:. ; hut the b.jjza- 
eioii.s and loiig-heaih d iitehohitrs of 
dial wealthy i>laci' shi*wi*<i ihciusilvcs 
woiulcrfully insiiisible i;f the kindness 
wliicli was llieii destined lur tiuin ; 
they knew, lliat they alreaily ixiici- 
facd a powcrlul influence in tlie elec- 
tion of inciiibcrs Cor the county of 

York; acting in concurrence wnh a 
host of honest and indetic'ndent Irce- 
loen, they proveti themselves to l.e vi- 
gilant and ellicieiit guaidiaiis of ti.e 
privjli'ye^’ and iiitc-renls ol the town of 
Leeds. If the ckvt( i'laiichise, which 
has betn since liviisteired to tiie West 
Itiding of Yorkshire, Innl lueii cc.ii- 
ferreil upon l.ceds, the treeho ileis of 
the town woul l liavc hi*« n degraded 
into a \ery inferior position — vvtAild 
haw sunk into ti.e political tquals 
ol a cornijit ami stdiiions iiiid), — and 
would have I teii dooniiiJ to sUiiiil hy 
while iluy heluld tlie best iniciests of 
tlie place sacriliced hy a factious, or 
sold by a venal multi lutle. The weal- 
diy Ireilioldcr.- of Heeds ]ioi>sissed 
Kufliuient sagiK'iiy to foresee these i vijg, 

as well as sufficU nt firmness to rt.sist 
ihtm. They spurned the insidious 
l»roflcrs of lidsc liberality, and prefer- 
red retaiuiiig their station by die side 
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of independent and bold freemen in 
the Castle Yard at York, to the pro- 
blematical privilege of being allowed 
to exercifte till ir elective franchise in 
company with a venal multitude in 
the town-hall of Leeds. 

Hut whatt ver tnay be the ultimate 
destinntioii of the elective franchise, 
wliicii it is piopOKcd to take away from 
thcdelinc]uenthoroiigli of Ka-'llletford; 
whetiter it be thrown open to the hun- 
dred of Kass.tlaw, to the whole county 
of Nottingham, or transferred to some 
populous town, it appears to us of the 
very last importance, as far as respects 
the integrity and stability of the con- 
stitution, that the possession of real 
property shouhl be rendered the sole 
basis of the right of voting. It will 
not, we aie sure, be HUi>])Osed, that 
iKcause we would confer upon the 
ow’inrs of real pio])erty a privilege 
whuh w'o would witli’iold from the 
iinre posse ssors of pcisonal })roperty. 
We mean lo insinuate tliat the latter 
class is inferior, cither in ])oint of mo- 
rals or ini'.lkct, to the luran r ; upon 
a eoiiipaiisim of their relative* merits 
and pretu.s.ons in these usptcts wo 
imisl decline enteiing. 
lUit, wiilumi rcuning at all to their 

rehiuve moTal oi inti lliclnal (pulifieu- 
tioiis, wi own that U'l a ela^s, we ]>re- 
Ici tl»e owneih uf truh-jld ];ro])'ity, 

in tliecapaeit} of voieis, on theoKmiid 
that they cun give us, i.ot perhaps an 
absolute security, but the best which 
till- naiuu' I'l the ease will admit, for 
the honest exircise of a Iraiicliise of 

which we would, in con ttjuencc, will- 
ingly sec them matle the iolc deposi- 
tariis. It is no doubt just possible 
that all the light oi tliC’ age may be 
in the other class — the clu.^s of noii- 

propiietors, which, having no other 
treasure, lives h) its wits ; hut, what- 
evtr disposition we may fetl to adiniic 
thi-> morr hrildaiit class, we had ra- 
ther “ trust" tiie oi’nr, on the giound 
ibiit it is soincwiial more i olid and sub- 
Rtaiitial. Imleed, our expel icnce ill 
modern polities dots not incline us 
willingly to cunliile in any ela'S be- 
yond tile line wliicli we can see ; and, 
in declaring that we prefer the owners 
of real property, as the guiirdians and 
t ustets ot the ileclive fraiiehise*, to 
tliose w\io poistss no re.d piop. ity, 
we merely go to the extent ol staying, 
that they arc preferable because they 
can give us security. \Vc do not trust 
them, but the security which they 


have the means of oflfering : we repose 
our political confidence in them, be- 
cause it must be reposed somewhere ; 
and we know that the owners of this 
species of proy>orty cannot betray the 
trust reposed in them, without affect- 
ing their own interests to an equal 
extent with those of others. This is 
the principal ground wiiich disposes 
UB to trust them : we rely not altoge- 
ther on their integrity, but upon the 
consideration that, takeu as a class, 
it must be the interest of the owners 
of real property to be politically ho- 
nest. 

In defiance of many theoretical 
anomalies and apparent imperfections, 
the British constitution has hitherto 
worked well in practice. It has, we 
apprtlu nd, lully answered the ends of 
ail civil government; having secured 
the liberty of the subject upon the 
firmest basis, and to every member of 
the connnuiiity tlie free exercise of 
Ills iiiduhtry, and the full enjoyment 
of tlie fruits of Ids labour. But, like 
all othi r human institutions, it is not 
ixeinpt from partial d jcays ; and ive 
have flit anxious to point out tiie 
principles winch ought to guide the 
hand of the workman whenever a por- 
tion ef this old and vmerablo struc- 
tu!e llapp!.Il^ to be yMilled to pieces, 
in kkIci ihiit ii mav be i\piiir«.d. We 
are dcbirous ihai it should be leno- 
vaUtl in a way winch may liarmonize 
with, and strengthen, the old build- 
ing ; and tliat no incongruous altera- 
tion Siioul.l hi: introduced, which, un- 
der tile preleuce of being an improve- 
ment, may serve to weaken and de- 
form the aiiciL lit fabric. 

1 lie preference wiiicb we thus 
claim in favour of real proyit-rty, as a 

qualification for the exercise of the 
elective franchise, appears lous to rest 
on u basis wViicIi nothing cm shake, 
'lids political iiiuction we aie willing 
to legal d as a trust requiring to be 
discliari.cd honestly for the benefit of 
the conuniiidty at large, and not as a 
mere ]»riiikv'c to be exercised for tlie 
particular advantage of iIi - vour ; and 
the pLbsesbiou of a bpecilied amount of 
real proptity, vve consitkr iiKrt iy as 
a security — as evidence, not infallible 
we acknowledge, hut, U|)Oii tlie ivliole, 
the best that eiin be furnislied, of the 
trustworihine.^s of the class to which 
the tketive francldse is intvustetb 
We do not eon tend — our line of ar- 
gument does nut impose upon us the 
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necessity of contending— that among profits of capital, and reduce the wages 
the owners of floating capital, indivi- of labour. Other writers on this sub- 
duals may not be found equally eii- ject maintain that all charges which 
lightened, equally honest, equally in- fall directly on the land — that the 
dependent, with the most enlightened land-tax, tithes, and poor-ratts, have 

and honourable individuals to be no iriflaence, titlitr one way or the 
found among the class of real proprie- other, upon the market price of the 
tors ; but, comparing these propric- produce ; but tliat they solely afiect 
tors, not as individuals but as classc s, the surplus which, in the form of 
we are inclined to think that, in all rent, goes into the pocket of the own- 
the qualifications which it appears de- er of tlic land ; tliat they diminish the 
sirahle that an elector should possess, amount of rent, but have no inflneiice 
the owners of real freeholds will be upon the price of corn and beef. 1'hcsp 
found to excel the proprietors of capi- W'l iters admit, indeed, that taxes h vied 
tal merely floating. When we endea- on commodities — that the excise duties 
vour to form a correct estimate of the and customs, for instance, increase the 
weight and importance of these two price of these commodities and conse- 
classts, another circumstance should quently full upon the consumers ; l)ut 
not be overlooked; — it rarely hap- having admitted this fact, tiny also 
pens, wc suspect, that persons pos- hold tlie opinion, llut all thtse con- 
st ssing floating capital, of any mag- suincrs of taxable coinmoilitiis, when- 
iiitudc, should not likewise be the everlheyliappentobeloi)gfoih< ]iro- 
owiKis of freehold pro])t'rty, in ^i^tlle duciiig thisSiS, are niiblcd to draw 
of which lluy would continue to vote back, by tlic sail* of the cununotlitics 
for members of parliament. The al- which tliey produce, Use whole ol tlie 
tenition in the qualification of \otcrs, addition which the imposition of t;ix<\s 
which wc venture to suggest, would makes to the pritc of the articUs which 
not therefore exclude from the body they consume. As the means of illus- 
ot electors any inditidual posstssing truting this opinion, an) partici.l.ir 
real independence; it would rarely commodity may be selc.ted, and the 
exclude any persons, except such as, effect of a tax kvied upon it may ho 
from their want of capital, are apt to traced ihronghoiit the whole ot its 
fall under the control of others. progress, from the ham!> of the fir^t 

"i’he ow’iicrs of real property not producer, until it fall at length into 
only furnish the public with the best those of the final consumer, l or this 
species of security that the elective puipoac, tta will serve as well as any 
franchise intrusted to them will be other commoility. On its im]u)naiioii, 
honestly exercised; but wc are in- a pound of this cornniodity pays to 
dined to go stili farther, and assert, govcimiient a direct lax : su}>}K)se this 
that, for another very important rea- to be sold to, and consumed by, a 
son which wc shall endeavour to tx- working cutler at Sliiftielil ; in rlic 
})lain, this class of proprietors possess first instance, the .'"heffitdd cutler, no 
a peculiar title to be made tlie depo- doubt, ))ay.s this tax in the i'onn ot uii 
sitarics of the elective franchise. The increased price lor his tea ; but when 
burden of the Btate expenditure falls, he brings his knives to inarket, the 
it not, as some persons think exclusive- cutler, in his turn, lays upon them an 
ly, at least more licavily, upon owners additional price, projioniomd to the 
of flxfd, than it does upon those of lax, and the intenst of ihe tax wldch 
floating capital, in the ratio of their he had paid upon the tea, which was 
respective properties. required to supply Ids consumption 

The pressure of taxation is a mooted while engagt d in labricating the knives 
point, which has been much contested which hesdls. 'J lie cutler iliu*^ draws 
among poliiical econonnslF,. Some back the whole; amount of the lux 

writers contend that all taxes fall ex- which he had i^aid ujjon the tea ; and 
clusively upon the consumers of com- in this stage it falls u[»on tlie puichater 
modities ; — that even those which fall of the knives ; and if iliis person hap- 
dircetJy upon the land, such as the pen to be also himself a ]»roducer of 
land-tax, liilits, and poor-rates, press some other commodity, for tlie ]>ur- 
ultimatfcly upon the consumers of the pose of being sold to otherKS, he wdll 
produce which the land yields, by fn- and must add the increase cii the 
iiancing its market price. From these price of lire knives oeca«ioncd by the 
premises they infer, that taxes, in the tax to the market-price of thecommo- 
latio of their amount^ diminish the dity which he fabricates for sale. 
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The same reasoning will apply to 
the case of a labourer who consumes 
this taxed commodity while employed 
in the cultivation of land. Tiic wages 
of the labourer are made up of the ag- 
gregate value of all the articles of con- 
sumption wliicl), according to the 
usual habits of persons in his station, 
have become necessary for bis subsist- 
ence ; the amount of his wages must 
be increased in proportion to the tax 
which is levied upon tea or any other 
commodity necessary for his consutnp- 
tioii. The removal of the tax would 
not, therefore, bLiiefit the labourer 
liiinself ; it would only have the effect 
of reducing the amount of wages paid 
him by his employer. Su])pose the 
tax levied ujx)!! the tea which a la- 
bourer coiisuines to amount to six- 
pence, and his wages to twcdvc shil- 
lings Weekly : assume the lax to be 
abolished ; what, it may he asked, 
would be i]\e rc'^iilt ? — would the la- 
bourer he tnabled to put its amount 
into liis own pocket ? — would he con- 
tinue still to receive the same amount 
of wages, although by tin* abolition of 
the ta\ on leu bis neccssiry outgoings 
had been red iic d sixpence p^r week.'* 
that Mieb an expectation 
would prove unfounded ; — we arc in- 
clined to thiiil. ill il tlie ivdiKlion of 
the tix upm tia would be attended 
with the cill'Ct of reducing the wages 
of the labourers fioni twelve sbillings 
to ekweii shillings and sixpence per 
wet!;, ‘'O that tin,* reduction of the tax 
upon tea would be productive of no 
real advantage to the labourer ; his 
weekly outgoings would, no doubt, be 
lessened in amount, hut his receipts 
would at (he same time be diminished 

in an equal ratio ; and the condition 
of the labourer would receive no ame- 
lioration. "J'he i»roportion bclW’eeiihis 
wages and his. necessary expenses 
would still remain the same. 

It may, perhaps, be urged, that the 
sixjieiici) jicr week thus saved by the 
removal of the tax upon tea, and 
which had the effect of abstracting 
sixpence from the weekly hire of an 
agricultural labourer, would be a sa- 
ving which would find its way into the 
pockets of the farmer, and thus yield 
him an increased protit ujion the cupU 
tal which he employs in the tillage of 
his farm. However plausible this sup- 
position may, at first sight, appear, 
there seems to be ground for thinking 
that, when piopcriy sifted, it will be 


found untenable ; it will, probably, be 
discovered that the saving here con- 
templated would pass by the culti- 
vator, and fall at last in the form of an 
augmented rent into the pockets of the 
landowner. Everybody knows that 
rent is an equivalent in money for the 
surplus produce of a given extent of 
lanX after all the outgoings and pay- 
ments necessarily incurred in its cul- 
tivation have been deducted from the 
value of its gross produce. Of these 
indispensable outgoings, the wages of 
labour constitute an essential ingre- 
dient : and any permanent reduction 
in the amount of these payments will 
enable — not the occupier to increase 
the profits of his capital — but the 
owner to exact a higher rent for his 
land ; a diminution in the expense of 
tillage will augment the surplus pro- 
duce of land, and afford an increase of 
revenue to its owner : while the actual 
occupier, (except where he has a lease) 

and the labourer, will derive no ad- 
vantage from this reduction. 

There seems to be reason for appre- 
hending that here we at last reach the 
true point on wliich all taxation must 

ultimately press ; for, whatever taxes 
may be laid or levied, — whether im- 
posed, like customs and excise duties, 
directly on commodities,— or, like the 
hind-t'ix, tithes, and poor-iates, — 

these burdens arc seen to press direct- 
ly on the land ; still the ultimate re- 
sult is the same ; they form in the end 
a deduction — not from the nrotits of 
the producing capitalist, or the earn- 
ings of the operative classes— but from 
the revenues of dormant capitals, vest- 
ed cither in the lands, or in loans 
either to the state or to individuils. 
The owners of floating capital — the pro- 
ducing classes— draw back from their 
customers the full amount of the taxes 
paid by them, in an increasid price of 
tlie commodities which they produce, 
and bring to market ; but the owners 
of fixed capital laid out in the pur- 
chase of land, or lying otherwise dor- 
mant in the funds, are not xirodiicers, 
as far at least as the capital so vested 

is concerned. With regard to the 
revenue which accrues to them from 
this species of capital, they are mere 
consumers of cammodities. They 
roduce nothing, and consequently 
ring nothing to market which will 
enable them to drawback from others 
any portion of the taxes levied upon 
the commodities which they consume. 
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We have thii5 fairly, and, as we hope, 
clearly, stated the views entertained by 
some eminent writers, touching a point 
of acknowledged difficulty in political 

economy : our readers need not be told 
that other authors, to whom, on the 
score ability, we are willing to do 
full justice, dissent from these opi- 
nions : we have no inclination, on this 
occasion, to act the part of dogmatists : 
we arc content with putting forward 
and explaining opinions with regard 
to a very important branch of the 
science of political economy, wliich, on 
the best consideration we have been 
able to give the subject, seem to merit 
the gravest attention. If our readers 
should consider the view iiere taken of 
tile pressure of t ixation to b.* correct : 
that taxes in whatever manner they 
may, in the first instance, be levied, 
do not fall upon the industrious or 
producing clas:i.s. but upon the in- 
comes of the non- producing classes, 
the inactive owners of fixed capital: 
that they may make no d(‘(luclion from 
the daily accruing iirotlucc of 1 ihour, 
or of the profit of floating capital em- 
ployed in production, but diminish re- 
venue, or rather the cxclnngeahk va- 
lue of (he revemue accruing fiom fixed 
CHpi^dl, a foundation will h* i od tor 
various inftreiicjs aiul coiiclutiKUis of 

great public importance. 

PiUt, in ordtr that wo may not tres- 
pa'=s too much upon the pitieme of 
our readers, wesliull CLOilent (uirselves 
at present with pointing out one of 
these inferences, as more immediately 
applicable to the subject now under 
discussion. If the owners of flouting 
capital employed in the active pursuits 
of industry, in coniinerce, in munufac- 
tures, in paying wages of labour, bear 
ultimately no portion of the public 
burdens imposed by the stale, it must 
follow that the proprietors of fixed ca- 
pital have a better title than this class 
to the elective franchise, inasmuch as 
their interests arc liable to be more 
deeply affected by the ^irocecdings of 
the representatives whom they send to 

Parliament. It is no doubt true tliat 
many questions must necessarily fall 
under the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, which affect all men equally in 
their social capacities ; and with re- 
spect to which, the meanest and most 
illiterate hind, provided he be honest 
and industrious, possesses, in the ab- 
s^act, as good a right to be heard as 
the most elevated and puissant mem- 


ber of the community. Of this nature 
are all questions which affect the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject, the peace 
and tranquillity of the empire, or the 
free and unfettered exercise of useful 
industry- But it is also to bo recol- 
lected, that the owners of rtal proper- 
ty are at least equally interested in all 
these questions : the owners of landed 
property are as inucli interested as the 
manufacturers of cotton-twist, or the 
weaver of shawls and stockings, in re- 
sisting all iinnccessiry tncroachmcnts 
or restrictions upon personal liberty ; 
all measuros which tend to endanger 
public tranquillity, or interfere impro- 
perly with the free and unshackled 
application of l-.uman industry. But 
the ino"t important function of the 
British legislature — that function 
which in point of importance hal.mces, 
at least in practice', nil its- oihcr func- 
ti* ns-, — the lunitum which consiitiiles 
th * real groiiml of its stiengili and ef- 
fi.’icncy, in protecting the subject 

against the (.ncmacimu ills ol [ireiitga- 
live and ii nver — is the conti oi winch 
it possesses with n fcn ni’<' to the im- 
position and exaction or taxt.s, If t!ie 
view which wcliavejust givtn, with 
regard to the real piessiireof ia.\ ilion, 
b<‘ w’lll AmmU’d, it follows, ms a ne- 
Ci h'-ary iid'c rciiCi-, th.O the ovviu ri of 
fix(‘d CM, ituiare the only parties wll()^e 
intcrists can be aii'.cted by the <lis- 
cliarge of this piuliaineiitary fmu iion. 

Ii appcMrs to us tli it this eoiisuh ra- 
tion will present a broad line of dis- 
tinction, which will enable the legis- 
lature to decide in every fitting emer- 
gency, how far the ilcctive franchise 
of a delinquent borough can sufely be 
extended. We indulge no desire to see 
it acting niggardly in bestowing this 
privilege ; no wish that the number of 
subjects, on whom the right of voting 
might be conferred, should be unne- 
cessarily limited. All we ask for on 
behalf of the public is, that the class 
of persons to whom this trust may be 
confided should give us some tangible 
and um.'q 111 vocal guarantee that it will 

be honestly and independently exer- 
cised. The advocates of universal suf- 
f rage (for we believe that some wild 
theorists of this character may occa- 
sionally be met with) contend that all 
the members of the community are 
equally interested in all the questions 
which come before the representatives 
of the people for discussion and deci- 
sion ; and lliat, therefore, all are equal- 
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ly entitled, as of right, to the exercise 
of the elective franchise. Our readers 
will probably with us in think* 

iiif? that enough has been said in this 
paper to yhew that the ])remises thus 
assumed — tluit all men are equally in- 
ten sted in theproe edingsof the legis- 
lature — have no fouiidation except in 
thecra/y conceit of visionary constitu- 
tion- mongers ; and if the premises are 
unfounded, the inference deduced from 
them — that all men arc t qually entitled 
to tile privilege of exercising tho elec- 
tive franchise — must, of course, with- 
out any further argument, fall to the 
ground. arc willing that on every 
available opportunity tho rlecti\e fran- 
chise slioiild be taken from tl'OS ' who 
possess the right of voting by any spe- 
cits of base tenure, and extended to 
the wliolc bo<ly of the owners of free- 
hold, copyhold, or long leasehold pro- 


perty, within the district. And we 
would have the privilege confined to 
this C'ass of voters exclusively, because 
it is the only cl^iss which is interested 
in all the questions which can fall un« 
der the deliberation of the representa- 
tives of tho people ; but principally 
because it is the only class of voters 
which can furnish us with an adequate 
pledge that they will not abuse tlw 
trust reposed in them, and make it the 
instrument of promoting merely sel- 
fish or factious purposes. At least 
equally intcrcbted with all other classes 
in the maintenance of civil freedom 
and public tranquillity, the class of 
real proprietors possesses a still deeper 
interest in the proceedings of the legis- 
lature, inasmuch as the whole weight 
ami burden of taxation falls principal- 
ly, if not exclusively, upon its shoul- 
ders. 


[Tin; above artieh* was w rilton, it will ho perooivod, before the tre- 
inondoiiN ( haiigo in tlio Hoprtvsonlalion, ennsed by tbo caiTying of the 
Catl’.ollc now' assiiino an alannitig — a throatoning 

a.'-po.'t. liavo tluMight it l»osl to w'aii for a inontli or so, till the 

tco!»M<‘d Mi'tlio public mind siil»‘^idos. Tluui, w o shall linv4‘ ninrh 

to ‘•ay on n any Mihjocts — and. amidst the ioatlisomo apostaoy of public 
nnm that ha'- so d(‘i']>ly stainotl the cliimnder tif oiir <*ounlry, wo shall 
uji‘'in'iiilvingly adin'ro to tlio-i' priiioijnhv^. w')ib*li,so far fr«>m being w'oak- 
(uu’d. an* iuv ig<»ral4*d by llu* ]rrofligat4* dt*sortioii of porsoiis wdic» ow’o<l 

to them their el4*Yalioii ill lii’e, and wiiich bhull yet be the safety and 
St l ength of the Land. 


C. N.J 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


January, 

I Dr. Ods. Capt Maxwrll, MaJ, by purch. vice 48 F. 

Wallace, prom. 31 Dec. 18:^8 

Lt. Martin. Cant. do. 

Cor. llawkcs, l.t. do. 

Eus. Grant, Ironi f)2 P. Cor. do, 49 

4 J. Rainslord, Vet. Surg. vice Kirwnn, 

h. p. i'5 do. .52 

4 Dr. Lt. Orond, from h. p. 104 F. Qua. Ma&t. 

vice Dixon, b. p. 8 Jan. 1839 5G 

13 Cor, Elton, Lt, Mce Derwiek, dead 

•21 Mar. 1K28 57 

— — Gelhin, I,t. vice Teesilalo, dead 

14 Aug. GO 

— Patker, Lt. by pureh. vice Gethiii, 
prom, by purch. canc. 21 Nov, 

— . TlioroM, Lt. by purch. vice Stokes, 

prom. Ki Jan, lh29 

G. .1. IValker, Cor. \ ice (iethin H do. 

T. (I. Duniiii, Cor. by purch. vice Tho- 
rold 1 ti do. G 2 

Greu.Gds. En». and Lt. Ilngot, Lt. and Cnpt. i ice 

Daily, iirom. ,“)L)cc. IHiH 6C 

lion. A. F. Foley, Ens. .and Lt. do. 

3 F. Lt. Mackic, Adj. vice Makay, dcail 69 

, in Mav 1.S27 

4 Capt. Breton, Maj. by pureh. \iee Bt. 

Ijt, f’ol. \VIll^ou, prom. 31 Dec. 1K28 
Lt GniKth, Ciipt. do. 72 

Ens. Stuart, Lt. do. 

C. \Y. Stanhope, F.ns. do. 

Qua. M.ast. serj. W’. ILanna, Qii.i. Mast, 

vice Ba>ue. de.ad h .l.ui. 1 k29 73 

8 Serj. Maj. Brudribh, from 7 Dr. 

(',lua. M.iht. sice Only, dead !.'> d<i. 

II Capt. (’Iiristie, from li. p. (\ipt. (p.i>. 

cuff.) \ice llohiiison, 79 F. do. 

12 Ell'. Liigland, Lt. vice Forssteen, dead 

IH Dec. 1828 77 

14 W'. Goode, Eiis. liy pureh. Mce Feu- 

wiek, ret. ‘JH Feb. 

fS Staff Assist. .Surg, Grunt, \ssi‘t, Surg, 

Mce '1 ighe, 7«'i F. Iti Dec. 

23 A.ssist. Siiri;. Morrison, 3f D. from h. p. 79 

1 Ccyl. Ilif. K. .\.ssist. Surg. vice 
Parke, superseded IKj do. 81 

24 Assist. Surg. O’Toole, from h, p. 4 

\V. 1. It. Assist, ''uig, sieo Kcornev, 
b. p. 4 W. 1 It. d‘,». 84 

27 Staff .'\a.si t, Surg. Fi'rguson, M.D. As- 

sist. Surg. \icT Poole, to Staff IH do. 

Ens. Eddcii, from J.'f F. Ens. vice Nash, 88 
tlc;.d i*.> do. 

29 Lt. Bcaufoy, from h. p. Lt. cpa^. difl'.) po 

vice Biggs, prom, 1 5 J.m. 1829 yi 

34 (’apt- H. .S. Fane, Maj. \jce Bro- 
derick, reC 1 a Dee. J 8 

Lt. Hooke, Capt. Uci, 

Ens, Newcomen, Lt. do. 02 

J. Fonhee, En,-.. do. 

3C Surg. W'alUcr, M.D. from h. p. Meu- 93 

rein’s Uegt.Surg. vu-e Bourchicr, li. p. 

15 Jan. 18.9 94 

38 Capt. Piper, Maj. vice Dtlv, »le;iil 

1(1 June 1828 

Assist. Surg. Foss, from .^59 F, Assist. 95 
Surg. vice Thomson, dead 7 do. 

40 Lt. (ien. Sir J. Kempt, (l.f'.ft. from 81 

F. Col. vice .Si/ U. Sp.enecr, dead 

8 Jan. 1HC9 

42 Capt. Malcolm, M.ij. by purch. vice 

Mcnzies, ret. 25 Dec, 1828 97 

Lt. Haines, Capt do. 

Ens. Campbell, Lt. do. 

— — Sandeman, from 95 F. Ens. vice 
Sleuart, dead 24 do. 

r. W. 1). Dundas, Ens. 25 do. 98 

46 Lt. LangwertI), Capt. by pureh. vice Sf. 

John, ret 8 Jan. 1829 99 

Ens. Green, Lt do. 

G. Sweeting, Ens. do. R. Staff C, 

47 F. W. Mundy, Ens. vice W'hite, dcail 

^ 3 Apr. 1828 

18 Eab. Stubbs, Lt by purch. vice 

Thompson, cauc. S5 Nov. 


G. M. Lys, Ens, vice Leach, dead 

2 Mar. 

H. D. Gibbs, Ens. by purch. vice 

Thompson, ret. 30 Apr. 

Ens. Uoehfort, from b. p. Ens. vice Ed- 
doii 17 F. 25 Die. 

JJon. fl. Lc P. Trench, Ens. by purch. 

vice York, 94 F. 15 Jan 1S29 

J. W'ehb, Ens. by purch. vice Keating, 
prom. IH Pec. IS'JS 

Staff As. ‘^urg- M‘M.ith, .11. JK As. .Surg. 

vice lli-nueii B. Mil. A!i>liim do. 

Mnj. JJori. U. A. F. Kills, l.t.-Cnl. by 
jmreh. mcc Fitz-CicraUI, ret. do. 

Cant. Lo.slic, M.ij. do. 

Lt. No<ihitt, ('apt 18 Dec. 1S2K 

C;:pt. linn. G. A. .s'penccr, from fJ F. 
t apt. \ice Kelly, h. p. 40 F. 

JS Jail. 1829 

Lt. Lane, P.iyin. vice Ji llune, Hec. 

Dim. 21 do. 

Lt. Bickhani, from h. p. 01 I*. Ll. vice 
Warden, l*:iyni. 93 V. 18 Du*. IhJH 
Cppl. .Tciunevr fiom lO F. C.ii l. vice 
.■'poneer, t»0 F. 1 > J.ui. 1S29 

Lt. Bolton, Adj. \ier Bose, re- \dj. 

onl\ S do. 

Lt. t’r.ivin, f'.ipr. by puri'li. mci De 
Montmorency, let. lb Dee. IS.S 
F.iis. Trapauil, Lt. il). 

'J*. Toihl, Fn- do. 

Ens, I larvey, Lt. i ice Williain-on. di .tI 
•. I Nov. 

Dalv, Lt. viec, ‘-lyeoiir, prom, 

> dll. 

IIO'p. As. Vowed, A>.. Slug. Mcel i.on, 
dead lb Dee. 

Capi. Wilso‘ 1 , M.jj. by imrch. \jir 
t'lcike prom, ’ ."ode. 

I. t. ParfTi.'ge, Ciipt. do. 

I i.s r ee, I.t. d,.. 

C,. Dixon, i’ll. 

Capt Bobinsoii, trom II F. Fs’pt. Mte 

M.ir'Iiatl, h. p. ree. dill'. 15 Jan. I'':"! 
M. Gen. Sn It. )). Jackson, K ( '.li. I'nm 
‘'tuff C' rp‘<, Col. lu'e S‘i; J. Kemi f, 
4 * F. M do. 

( .ip'. ‘-weenev. from f'ejlon lligi. 
t’.ipl. \ lei' .Ale\:imli‘i, h, ji. •'lafl l or. 

1.5 do. 

Fris,. Aeklom, Lt vice Cuming, dead 
S do. 

Thurlow, Lr. viec Foot, dead do. 

— - Ciddrr, I.t. do. 

C. B. .M‘Miiirlo, Driu. do. 

Lt. ItriiiiLui, Adj. viec M'liityre, ilead 
do. 

A. J. Lockhart, Ens. hy pureh. tice 
tJrant, 1 Dr. Gds. .31 Dee. 1S2H 
Lt. Wanlill, (rum 66 F. paym. ,\iu* 
Mjiedoii.ald, 2’. F. JS do. 

E/i'-. \ orke. from .52 F. Lt by piireli. 

Mi'f D’lli ill\ , rel, I 5 Jiin. 

n. Aldworle, Ens. liee Fielding, ret. do. 
Lt .‘maunders, Capt. hy pureh. vice fiih- 
iKins, ret IS Dee. JS'JS 

Ens. lion. II. St Jiilm, Ll. do. 
1’. S. S.'indcinaii, Ens. do. 

A. G, Van llomrigli, Lns. vice .‘'‘aiule- 
io;m, -I-* F. 2.5 do. 

Sb'ill A.ssist Surg. 'J'ophain, Assist 
.Surg. \ lee Au.sim, prom. 1 S do. 

Lt D’JNcd, ('apt by purch, \icc Had- 
dock, dead 25 do. 

Fn.s. M'Ca. kill, Lt do. 

AssKt. Surg. Peek, from h. p. .59 F. .As- 
sist. .Surg. vie<- Lawiler, .59 F. 18 «'o. 
Ens. Day, Adj. vice Mackenzie, res. 

Adj. only do. 

Maj. Du Vernct, Lt C!ol. 31 tio. 

Mann, ilo, do. 

Lt. Horton, Capt. do. 

Pardoy, do. do. 

2 d Ll. Adams, ist Lt do. 
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U. staff C. ?(l Lt Phippa, 1st Lt. 31 Dec. 1828 

— Cumberland, do. do. 

Fraser, do. do. 

Varhcll, do. do. 

CryURifleft.l.t. UurluifTlt, from li. p. I.'ito 2 Ceyl. 

Uugt. Ll. \ipi* FpiiwicU, intMii- .1 >drt. 
Cajtt. On Vfrnet, fnmi It. stall' ('i»r}ia. 
Caj>U vice Sweeney, bt F. 

13 Jan. 1S2!1 

Ordnance Department, 

RoyalArt. CapLaiid Bt. Maj. Skinner, l.L Cnl. vice 
Payne, tic'iel lO Dee. ISifrt 

2d t'apt. Kv.'iii'-, ('apt. do. 

Capl. Fvuns, from Uiiatt. h. p. 2d Cupt. 

do. 

Ciipt. and Lt.<(\)1. .S’/r R. Gardiner, Lt.. 

Col. vice Addain^, ret.’ 3o do. 

2d Capt. Hlaeliley, ('.ipt. do. 

(Joj»t. Duvjex, I'roin Ciiatt. h. p. 2d (“apt. 

liO. 

Capt. and Bt. Maj. Wallace, Lt.*('ol. 

vice Klliol, ret. do. 

2*1 (’apt. C'halmer, (’apt. do. 

Cajit. l*u!,coe, from t'liatl. h. p. 2d Capt. 

do. 


(turrhonx, 

Lt. Gen. Sir W. K.(' U. Go^. of 

Cork, Mce .Sir ii. .Speneer, * tad 

.s .t.ui. I.si 2 

J. .s. Wooti, Lt, (,u^. of Kin- 

sale do. 


( 'haplHin*,s Def artninit. 

Ilev. J. S. Porriii", f»'om h. p. Chnp. 
MU- ILitctinuiii tlead 18 Dec. Jb-H 

^Irtluud Depart mont, 

.St.iir MufT. M'Leod, lU’i*. Tn''p. 'iee 

Brown, dead 27 No'* J 8 J 8 


Vn at Inched, 

Ti'bi Lu'utt'nnui'VulDurh nt Infanh i/ ht/pun'/itetr. 

.Maj. St. . 1 . I W-rKe, fuiin 77 V. 

,"0 Dee. IS'JU 

Id* and Capl Hatty, from Gren.CJds. do, 

Bt. L(. ( (li. W iKon, from *1 F. 31 do. 

Maj. Wallae.', from 1 Dr. Lds. do. 

To hi ('dftfiiio of Inftniiiu luf pmchanr. 

Lu .stok(s, fiinij Id Dr. in Jan. JS'Jil 

'J fir mufmiirrifirmi if I n ufruiiiifji. nctiiirl/if *. r- 
I'/iii,' Fli/i ill Ih^iiiu tits of tin' Lmi't 
irhita Onuiiusifiitiiuiti rhi iil inor p}inuu\ to 
ihi urnr JSll, /mre ticu'fili'it pi'omnhuH vp'm 
Ilnlf-Piit/, ncn>ii/iii<^' to the iJcniial Ufiii.r of 
the l'7ih lift'. 1820 . ■ 

To hr ('upfoint of toftntru, 

LL reiiWKk, from Ciyl. Hide Repl. 

3 Dec. IS'JS 

— — HiQKft, from 2 J F. «lo. 

— - Bernard, fiom 43 F, do. 


Pxehanprs. 

Muj. IMpon, SO F. rce. dill*, wi h Miij. Mountain, 
h. p. 

Bt. Lt. ('ol. Watson, 71 F. rce. diff. with Major 
Levinpe, h. p. 

C.ipf. W’ebt), 1 Dr. ree. diff. with (’.a]!!. Dweri, li. p. 

Knirdeld, ."i F.Gds. willi Cupt liil.ie^s, (/_’ F. 

■ Waterman, 13 F. ree. diff. (viLli Ctijd. ll.iie. 
li. p. 

Lindsay, 72 F. rce. diff. with Capt. Hyde, 

h. p. 

— — Vtindeleur, 21 F. rec. diff. with (’apt, Ma- 

thews, h. p. 

■ Dawe, 4G F. rec. diff. with Capt. Bernard, 

h. p. 

laeur. llamilton, .37 F. rec. diff. witli Lieut. Cob- 
bold, h. p. 10 Dr^ 

■ Caullield, 83* F* with Lieut. Garstin, Ceyf. 

Regt. 

— — Gumbleton. i Dr. with Lieut. May, 11 F, 
— — Barlow, 30 F, with Lieut. Boyes, aS F, 

VOL. XXV. 


Resignations and Retirements, 

hieuL’CiiloneU, 

Fits Gcraiil, €0 F. 

A.ldims, Iloy. Art. 

Kiiol, do. 

Fgau, do. 

Hickman, do. 

Motors. 

Broderick. 31 F. 

Menzie , 4J F. 

ViintaliLS. 

l)e Motilimwency, 72 I-'. 

(iiblioiis. ')> F. 

.SU John, 4t) F. 

Lieutenant, 

O’Reilly, 94 F. 

linsi^ ns. 

Fenwiek, 14 F. 

Field. njf. III F. 

PjtjiHosfcr. 

Wood, h. p. 41 F. 


Deaths, 

Lt, nt.-Ucneral. 

IVtcr, Cr.ii,?m:iJilu‘, N'.ll 21 Dec. 1 S 28 

.17 ///'ll ’(*',■ 11 <"1 nf. 

C. Stuart, E. 1 . Ceiupaiiv’s serv. CJuwrin"Iieo 

1 Apr. 1 S£S 

Cotonrl. 

V.inreeiinn, E. I. rom,Mijy's Serv., hot ween Fut- 
tyjpiur and ( .iwnj.oie 8 Feb. IbJS 

l.iriifruiint-Cn/otiet, 

W'rij;ht. E. 1 . Ctjiup.uiv’« Sei%. 13 Feb. iS'Jii 
Minor, 

A. Doui^Ul>^, h. p. 1 F. 7 Uec. 

Capt II ins. 

Duixnt. 0.3 F. Cb ilh.iin 27 .Jan. IS:?! 

‘1 iio F:.kin/>t(>i), li. n. L'natl. Dublin S do. 

Ke*.iii*. Ii p. .> i-ar. fjn. 10 Dee. 1 S 2 K 

KniSoeh, h. p i‘. No\. 

.M tde. h. p. 17 F. ibi’ifax, Voikdiiru S 3 Dee 


Pott, b. i». Hriiiiswick Cav. 

Phillips, h, p. ( 1 . .Mur. 

Maitlicw, do. 

JJrutcnants, 

Barton, 1 Dr. DuUlm 
Uiii'ht, .1 r. I'Kinoutli 
Inins;, it F. )*«n Uniouth 
CuilUi.iin', hi F. 

Fo it. 9 »» F, Plymouth 
Collins, Now Somh Wales Vet. Comp. Van Die- 
men’s L.tiiil 28 .(.III. 

HuUoek, h. p. 94 F. Mellis 51 Di e. 

Cburili, li. P. (> VV. J. It. K di). 

Alev.uui*T, Mte 7 It. N el. Iln. Durham Po du. 
Smlgunc, laic of K. Mar. 


2 Not . 

Dee. lbJ7 


l9Jnn. I»2{) 
* 1 ( 1 . 
yj (.lo. 


31 Deo. IS'.’H 


CoUvMi, h p. 
IMI. 

\\ o*)d, 

1 1 . .s'lM'.'irt 

T. Klljolt, 

Hcu/cbii, 

Meu.d(e, 

Fioh.irl, 

(iibbiii. 


do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

( 1 ( 1 . 


do. 
do. 
do. 

2 ff Lieu lend nt<* 
IrviUK. R. M.(r. Ait. 

Meiecr, h. ]). It. Mar. 


Ilbi-rt, 

D. Lee, 
C’ah'tT, 
Barker, 
Ciipp’es, 
W yiie, 

S( 11.11 1, 
Ardt'ii, 


du. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 


Feb, KS 28 


(I May, 18^8 

2r. Dee. 1S2H 
Mai. 1828 


Piiifiuaslers. 

Hartley, 22 F. Jamaica 
Harrison, h. p. 2(1 F. 

M'liilyre, of late York (^hnss, 

t^uariir^Mtuh'} s, 

Bayne, 4 F. 

(July, K F. 

W right, li. p. Queen's Itnng. 

Medical bep* 

Dr Faber, h. p. Phys. Hoxton 
Beni. Campbell, .Staff As. Surg. Maid, tone 

H Jan. 182'l 

Orr, IIcwp. As. Gambia '21 bep, J8*8 

3 P 


9 Dec. 1S2S 
21 Jan. 1K21) 
17 July, 1828 


12 Jan. 18 J I 

39 Dec. 1828 



Appointments, Promotions, l^c. 


CMay, 


Lire Oils. W. Miles, Afl. Surg. vice CnldcT, h. p. 

i>8 f>ct. 1828 

II. H- Gds. Mni. J. Virth, Quar. Must, vice 

Troy, Tfl. lull p>iy 22 Jan. 182U 
a JJr.Gds. Capt. Wheler, Maj. by pur. vice Cane, 
ret. 5 Feb. 

Lt Sfton, Capt. do. 

Cor. Stewart, l.t. do. 

J. Walla. Cot. do. 

C Cor. France, Lt. by pur. vice Daintry, 

prom. lOilo. 

T. C. Tajlor, Cor. do. 

17 Dr. Cor. Toiige, Lt. by purcli. vice W itham, 
ret. lill Jan. 

H. V. Walker, Cor. do. 

1 F. As. .Surj;. Maitlsui’iffnmi -11 F. As. Surg. 

VK*e (loodwni, }i. |». J F. .I I'fb. 

2 Lt. Pliipjw. iViim 11. StalT Corps, Lt. 

vice Hunt, h. p. Ido. 


Februarp. 

h. p. Uuy. Art. 2d Capt. Parker, Copt, vice J. E. .Tone a 
t. 1828 31 Dec. lH2t» 

A. vice )Kt T.t. Rowland, Sd Capt. do. 

I. 18211 2d LL RcreKford, Int l.t. do. 

Cane, Capt. Hireh, from h. p. Unutt. 2d Capt. 

5 Feb. vice Browne, h. p. Feb. 1829, 

do. noy. Eng. V a vusour, Lt. Col. vice Douglas, 

do. li. p. 28 Jan. 

ilo. DL 1Slaj. Reid, Capt. do. 

ttintry, 1st l.t. Wilson, 2d Capt. d«s 

IQilo. 2il Lt. Ujiiiiiigtori, Ist. Lt. do. 

Itham; ^ 

21) Jan. Comnustsai lat Clerk, S. Cantle, to be l)ep. Assist, 
do* Com. Gen. l.t Jan. 1829 

t. Surg! U. lloddor, do. tlo. 

*■» PmfUitrhrd. 

'“”1 a.V T'» J'h-vf. Volvjie! nrinfitnfri/. 

b viec Thompson, fioin (».» F. 21 Feb. 1829 

5 do. Cttplains of hifunlrij by pui chaste. 

0 . ticc Lieut. Damtrv, 1*10111 <i Dr. Gds. 10 Feb. 182!) 

ilo. - — Biildwiii, from 5 J. F. vice bugdcii, cane. 
i>. \ ice do. 


-nT-imMfromdo. do/v';;;; Maj. f.o 

AVestbv, h. p. <lo. ^ 0 he Cuplains 0 

8 Lue.ts, from do. do. \iec Lieut. Damtrv, li 0111 

Ruriard, h. p. do. " Bald win, froii 

11 — — -l.r.iMr, from do. do. 'ice 

Ciiiiiibli-ton, h. p. do. 

32 2d lit. I*itcinrij, from do. Ens. 'ice C..* 

W'erge, dead di». Lt. Col. Burke, C3 F. 

17 C. Miller, Ells, by purcli. \ice Corfield, tance, li. p. 

ret. 22 Jan. Capt. Ellon, IT Dr. r 

21 Cor. Grchan, from h. p. Cajie Cav. Eiis. h. p. 

A leb. —— ILiiiili. 1 !) F. rec 

36 Lt. Despiird, from 11. Staff Corps, Lt- Lieut. liLiUe, n.'i F. rt 

siee navrollrh, 6 > F. do. IM F. 

11 Lt.Col. I'lirdou, from R. African Corps, Assist. Surg. Fwing, I 

Lt. Col. Vice G’lleilly, h. p. 2'» Jan. Surg. (Jibson, li. p. 
4.'i Lt. Nutt, from do. Lt. mcc Bernard, ^ . 

prom. A Feb. Jirstyufifwitf 

fi2 Ena. streatfield, Lt. bj jnireb. moo ' . . 

Baldwin, prom. 10 do. TLiauipod ft Fnir * 

F.. 11. F. I oekliiigtou, Kns. do. Lng. 

53 Lt. Gold, irom H. Suff Corps, Lt. viei 

WakclitUl, h. 11 . 3 tlo. Cano, .5 Dr. C\Is. 

5 ^ —— lluinfrov, fioin do. do, tiec c 

Kcalim', ‘I'l F. do. S’kirrow', 18 F. 

60 2d Lt. Oi'fbar, Isl Lt. by piircb. Mce J‘ii.lung, li. p. CnatL 

N<.sIjui, prom. l8 Dec. IkJH , ■ 

W. F. Bedford, 2d LI. do. 

Lt. Davtolles. from .>6 F. Ist Lt. vmo JVi ' dl, h. .. l’f. 
UrK'liar, h. p. 3Veb. 1 S 2 !) i i„..i y, il« 

62 O’lJiicn, from R. Staff Corps, Lt. .,1 p* 

vice Lane, Payrn. do. '-d 5-7 f 

Eiik. .siopiord, Lt. vice llcra.swoith, f.* 

dead b do. . „ 1 ,||» « 

Gent. Cadet J. J. Debt, from R. Mil. fr... } Ti- r 
Coll. Ku.. do. « 

C-l Lt. Vicary, Capt. vice Duiiort, dead i»‘‘wcs, .i . i. u. 

5 , 10 . Corne/i 

Ens. Grove, It. do. Corfield, 17 F. 

Gent. Cadet V\'. J. Darling, from It. W'il}.oiJ, h. p. 20 Dr. 
Mil. Coll. Eiks. ilo. IMeiey, S F. 

63 " ilsnii. Maj. by pureh. vice Byers, 26 F. 

ThciTiipsoii, prom. 24 do. Cipi’l, do. 

Lt. Martin, t'apt, do. <id>son, 28 F. 

Ens. Wyatt, Lt. «'o. Steele, do. 

74) i’d Lt. Mood y. from R.Staff Corps, Eiv. , . 

vice W'llliaujsoii, )i. ji, .0 do. W illi iiiisoii, hj F. 

73 — — A. tVliruii, from do. do. vice Hatch, .S.l F, 

ll.'Tvcy, prori. do. Fraser, li. p. '*6 F- 

83 — \V. li’llTien, from do.' do. vuc I’caeock, SiH F. 

Atherton, h. p. do. Fercivul, 60 F. 

Lt. Adams, from do. Lt, vice Nori**. 7- F. 

Pegus, prom. do. PbillJi«on, 75 F, 

Gent. Curlef W, Maekie, fioin 11. Mil. Lindsay, 78 F, 

Coll. F.ns. vice Aeklom, prom. do. Carden, 82 F. 

90 2d Lt. Hobart, from It. Staff Corps. Muggeridgc, 8'1 F. 

Ens. \ ice Tliurlow, |iroin. do. RjgemJI, ^7 F. 

!I4 Ens. W'^eb^tcr, Iroiii h. p, En.s. vice Spiot, ;io k. 

Daunt, cane. do. Lynch, do. 

97 Cent. Cadet J. Price, from R. Mil. Coll. Winnu tt, b. p. 97 F. 

Ena. vice M'ChbKiII, prom. do. Schneider, 97 F. 

99 Lt. Keating, from 36 F. Lt. vice M 'Ken- Ddcll, l iW) F. 

zic, h. p. do. f’niwford, lOl F. 

Cey.Rif.R. — Parsons, from R. Staff Cortis, l.L 1‘russord, lo> F. 

vice M ‘Vicar, 2 W. 1. R. do, Elwcs, ii. York Ran 


K.irhfniflos. 

Lt. Col. Burke, 63 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Col. (,'us- 
tance, h, p. 

(’apt. Ellon, IT Dr. rcc. diff with C.ipt. Trotter, 
h. p. 

— — B.dph, 1!) F. TCC. diff. with Ciipt. Polls, h. p. 
Lieut. IlLiUe, s-l F. rc-c. dill', with Lieiil. \ orkc, 
IM F. 

Assist. Surg. Fwing, 81 F. rec. diff. with Asbist. 

Surg. (iibson, h. p, 13 Dr. 

Jl('.stynfifion,\ and llvUreinaita, 

lAtul. ( o/unct. 

Macicod, ft. Eng. 

Major. 

Cane, .5 Dr. C\Is. 


Lifu/t Hants. 

\\ itIniM, 17 Dr. 

( aiioll, h. 11 . 1. F. 

Llovd, 23 F. 

.Steele, F. 

Despard, .5.7 F. 

Dobbin. 6<». F. 
l.vm li, no F. 

Ti cbng, 07 F. 

Dawes, W. I. R. 

Cornc/s and Entigns* 
CoTfield, 17 F. 

Wilson, h. p. 20 Dr. 

IMcicy, S F. 


Gibson, 28 F. 
Steele, do. 

Grant, .32 F. 

Willi nnsoii, .51 F. 
IKvtch, .5.3 I-', 
Fraser, b. p. 56 F- 
I’caeock, .5 m F. 
Percivul, 60 F. 

Norie, 7'- F. 
Phillil«on. 75 F. 


Muggcridgp, 8'1 F. 
Rogt’mJI, m 7 F. 
Spiot. no F. 
Lynch, do. 


Ordnance. Department. 

Roy. Art. Capt and Bt. MaJ. R. Jones, Lt. Col. 

vice Eg.*in, ret. .31 Dee. 1828 

— — J. E. Jones, Lt Cot 

vice Hickman, ret. do. 


Odell, I18) F. 

(’niwford, lOl F. 
I*russord, 10> F. 
Elwfs, II. York Rang. 
Dotefeur, York Cliaas. 
BulweT, Unatt 
J.P.Taylor, do. 
Riilgway, do. 

(oUiu, do. 

Rush, do. 
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rary, Unatt. 

Tirfiiian, do. 

Quarter Matter. 

I'roy, R. IJorse trds. 

Ih'aths. 

Liciilcuanf- Gcneralst 
Laureore, E. 1. Comp. Serv. 

J)ickbOJ], do. 

Mojm-timcrfi/. 

Rayiu>&, late GU-iiKarry Cenc. Woolbrook OJon, 
biciir.outli 

Liofn/t\ A. 

Atr I*. K. Iloehe, K.C.II. ii. ji. Port. Serviiv, Lon- 
don j.> Kub. laiiU 

Sir M. Wood, Bart, E. 1. Comp. Service. 
Licuiniant- Cipfi) n el, 

Kelly, r,l l\ 

Mnjors. 

Dud', 1i. V- I.ueiis’B rorjis April l8i!K 

t'Urke Caldwell, Local Hunk, Greenwich 

21 Feb. 1S’J9 

King, h, p. 128 F. 5 Jan. 

Cnitfain. 

J.is. Smith, li. p. n. W. 1. I{un!:'er.s Dec. 1«'JS 
IJeutt ri(tvl\. 

.Siij;den, Jo Ur. Ariiee, M.ulrus L‘l July, ISJk 


M*Derinot, 44 F. Bombay 8 July, 1828 

Long, 59 F. Bristol S!7 May 

Meinoworlh, 02 F. 

Aiiley, late .7 R. Vet. Bn. 28 Jan. 1829 

Arohilrfll, li. p. 17 F. (formerly Lt. Col. of -10 F.) 

Jersioy Feb. 

TJpton, li. p. 72 F. IK Dee. 1 «'j7 

Johnson, h. p. Unat. 19 C)ct. 1828 

Ersii'ns. 

WainwrigUt, h. p. 8 F. 13 Feb. 1829 

M‘Iniosh, li. p. 12 F. 

Ilond, h. p. 7-7 F. Ncwinglon, Surrey 29 Jun. 
IV Arley, h. p. 7.7 F. 


Min.<>liul], li. p. 7!l F. 

John Smith, h. p. Unat. Fermoy 
Uiaijlain. 

Oli\cr, h. p. 22 Dr. 

Methenl Dejt, 

Surg. .Simpson, Staflj diLdat sea 

Ibtsc, h. p. (i.) F. Lontloii 

Aldersoii, li. ]i. Do F. Hull 

Fgun, li. p. 151 F. 

— Tucker, h. p. Start' 

W. Stewart, do. ('.niada 

Assi'.t. Surg. Austin, b J)r. Gds. Munclioster 

29 Jan. 1829 

Stuart, 25 F. 

Jcarraid, K. Stall' C. Loiuluil 2K do. 


Nc»v. 1827 

11 Feb. 1829 


14 Oet- 1828 
21 J.iti. 182M 
7 Feb. 


6 0cU 


A J JMTA71F.TICAL IjIst OF .ScoTcii Ha N’K itUTTCiKs, announced between tlie 1st 
ol' Jaiiiicir>, and BO.h id arch, IBiiJ), extracted fioni the Kuiiibuvg’i (la/.eltc. 


Eliiehnnan and lUirsell, merchants in (Jlasgow. 

C amiron, Hugh, and Co. thread lujiiufacturcrs, 

(dU'gOW. 

t ’uthil,' Arehibaid, writer and builder, (Jlasgow. 
Cow.m, Will.ain, viiUtier, tleshcr, and li<»rse-lct(- 
ei in l\tisli'y. 

ILilJ, .Iaiik’s, .111(1 Son, u|dioJsterers intihsgou'. 
lluswcll, ItolMrt, clothier, (-lasgow. 

How, James, merchant in (iluigiiw, foriiieilya 
partner ct' the eoiieern of .lohn and .lames llow, 
morel, unts, and ol Jaiuus llow .'uul 

Co. of Ihthi.i, ineii li.intc. 
liOgari, Arebilulii, builder and lo.id eontraetor, 
lleriTi.'ui(l*<toii, county ol Ikuldiiigton. 

Low, Alux.uuUi, tuercluiiil in Aberdeen. 

Low, Jauicbj merehiiut in llriehin. 
Liiwlon,Abrah,im, agent, Roxburgh Street, Edin- 
burgh, and guii-ni:ik»'r, Ferlb. 

Logan, \rehii],ild, builder and road eontraetor, 
llerin.iiidbton, eoiiiUy ol Ihuldnigton. 
M.icduuald, Jaiuc'>, and Co. ni.iuul.ictiircr:, in 

LiLisgdW. 

Maigregur atid Co. lueiehants and calieo-prinlers 
ill (ilasgow. 

Maeinto'.h, John Leslie, wine and spirit dealer, 
F.dinbuTtjh. 

MaeLe.iii, Hugh, and Co. manutaotuicrB in GlOb- 

g(JW. 

MiicTurk, Ktibcrl, cattle dealer, .Stenhouse. 
]Vlar.sIi.ill, James, iiinkeepei and ealtle-Ucalcr, 
fJhisgow. 

Meikle and Smith, manufacturer*;, Glasgow, and 
William Meikle luid Hugh bmitli, the partners, 
uib iiidltiiduaJa. 


Matthew', John, farmer at Craigie, in F'lfcsliirc. 
Murray, William, coal-inercliaiit and agent m 
(dasgow. 

M.icswein, llngli, auetioneer, Aberdeen. 

Moiiteath, J.iines, juii. and Co. merebanta and 

diii)H‘rs, (ihisgou. 

Obpii.iiu, Wilii.on, and Co. maltsters m Kirkaldy. 

lUmsay, VVilluim, gardener, spmt dealer, and 
Vi inner at (irange, near Edinburgh, 

Reid, \V illiitin, jun. as a partner of Win. Reid and 
.‘son, booksellers liiitl sbitioiiers in Uhisgow. 

Scott, Archibald, banker, aiirl lute .igent atLang. 
holm lor the Leith Hanking (\>iiipany. 

.Sh.tnd, Ati<candei, jun. wine iiiul gcneial mur- 
eli.int in AlKTueen. 

Shirief*, William, merchant in C’rimend. 

Stevenson, Duncan and Co. printers in Edinburgh. 

.Smellie, (Jeorge, .and Co. incrchauls, tilasgow'. 

.SicphfU, David, ironmongir, Aberdeen. 

Sturdy, F.dward, corn mereluut, lUMding at Fle- 
ming Corn Mills, Mcrwicktfhire. 

Ktevei).sou, rhoiuas, ol Ucliiahii.'i, distiller, Oban. 

btraehan, Robert and C'o. distillers, Leith ; and 
Slraehan, Robert, distiJJer, Leith, and Straehan, 
Ralph, residing m Kirkaldy, the individual 
partners tif said Company. 

Tennciil, Andrew, incri-hiint in Glasgow. 

Thom, James, iiicich.int, Iloths.iy. 

Tu>lor. Fhilip, hciu buildi r amt general agent in 
Ldinbiiigh. 

Thonn-on, David, jun. of Orkie, Whiter to Uie 
Signet, ctiiil and lime ineielisut. 

Thonisuii, Hubert, jun. carpel luaiiufacturer, Kd- 
uiaruuck. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


mirriis. 

June 8, 1828. At CaleuUa, the Liuly of John 
Dnugal, Fsq. of a aon. 

fiept. K, At the Ittle of France, the Lady of Ma^ 
jor William Bertram. Kith Regiment Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry, of a daughter. 

.Sept. 22. At Garden Beach, near Calcutt'i, Mrs 
Bryce, of a daughter. 

Dec. 27- At Siiltcoala, Mrs James Ellis of a 
son. 

29. At Stratford, Essex, Mrs Elliot, of a daugh- 
ter. 

30. At Government House. Guernsey, the Lady 
of Major-General Ross, of a son. 

► Jaiu 1, 1829. At Havre-de-Gracc, the Lady of 
Farquhar Jameson# Esq. of a sun. 


1, At liciiot llow, the Lady of D. Horne, Esq. 
of u son. 

— At rJrumpcUicr, Mrs Andrew Buchaiuui. of 
a daughter. 

2. At Kentish Town, near London, Mrs S. B. 
Block, of a son. 

— At Braelangwell, the Lady of Charles Crai* 
g'le Helkctt, Esq. of Dumbariiic. of a daughter. 

5. Mrs Alexander bteveiiaon. No. 3, Herlul 
Row, of a daughter. 

6. At Na 1, Moray Place, the Lady of James 
Anstruther# Esq. W.S. of a daughter. 

7. At CtowhiH, Roxburghshire, Mrs Pott, of a 
daughter. 

8. At Bruges, tlie Lady of Sir David Ounuing- 
bam, Baiti w a sun. 
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QMay, 


fl. At Burn IIousp, rortobcllo, Mrs Somerville 
M‘ \k‘stcr, junior, iif a daURhler. 

Jan . !». At saiiR Soiici, Cape of Good Hope, the 
Lady of the f Ion. Mr Jusiiec Mcnzics, of u soil. 
Jii. At [liilly’.h.pe, Mik Macdonald, of n son. 

— Vt AlM’ryNiwiHi, Cardiganshire, the Lady of 
Li ‘iit.-Col. XVeiiijhii, of a son. 

18. At Golf Drum, Dunfennliiie, Mrs Chalmers, 
of a son. 

II. At No. .>, Stafford Street, Mis C. Innes, of 

a son. 

1^. At D.alkeith, Mrs Dr M' rison, of a son. 

!.■>. At Woolwic’h. the Lady of Crtptoirt Saun- 
ders, of the llnyal Horse Artillery, <*r a daughter. 

— At Shandvvick Place, the Hon. Mrs Rarasaj', 
of a daughter. 

— At No. 5, Mansfield Place, Mrs Reid, of a 
son. 

14. At fi, Viinburgh Place, Leith, Mrs Alexan- 
der Miller, of n son. 

15. At No. 78, Great King Street, Mrs Duncan, 

of a son. 

— At No. l.'i. Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, the Lady of James W il.son, Esq. aUvo- 
eate, and of Liiienlii’s Inn, of u daughter. 

10'. At Edinhurgh, the Lady of the Rev. Charles 
Lane, of m son. 

— At Marshal Place, Perth, Mrs Coiidie, of a 
daugliter. 

17. At Coll House, the Lady of Hugh Maclean, 
Esq. younger of Coll, of a son. 

— At No. I'J, Scotland Street, the Lady of J. 
W. M'Kenzie, Emj. of a d-aiighter. 

IH. At the residence of the Warden of Merton 
rollegr, Oxford, Lady Carmichael Aiistrnthcr, of 
as on. 

19. The Lady of Andrew Garrick, E-iq. of Sten- 
house, of a dausjhtcr. 

20. At Shandwi< k Cottage, .‘^toTnow}»\ , the La- 
dy of ('aptain t)liver, of the Prinec of Wales reve- 
nue cutler, of a daughter. 

21. At No. 11, Athol Crescent, the Lady of 
Adam Hay, T0.,<i. M.P. of adnugluer. 

—At pTcefiuld, the Lady of .Sir Alexander Leith, 
K.C.B. of a daughter. 

22. At Annanhiil House, Mrs Dunlop, of a son, 

2.1. At Dlois, de}iartmeiit Loire ft t her, Frauee, 

the Lady of George Gierk Craigie, Esq. of Duin- 
Ixirino. of a son. 

— The Lady of Captain Mecham, 3d Dragoon 
Guards, of a liuuglitcr. 

— At No. 2, Gloucester Place, Mrs George 
Pringle, of a daughter. 

— At No. .7. Henderson Row, Mrs J. A. Ro- 
bertson, of a son. 

iia. At No. b.'5, Yoik Place, Mrs Geddes, of a 
d.iu'^ liter. 

SJ. At No. 114, George .Street, Mrs Mcnzics, 
of 3 (laughter. 

30. At No. 51, Queen Street, Mrs Greig, of 

llallgrcig, of a son. 

Fci/. 1. In Charlotte Square, the T.a(ly of Ca|J- 
tain Ditlvell, Royal Navy, of a daughier. 

— At KdinhiirKh. Mrs (lope Johnstone, of a son. 

2. At sr CleinetiCs Wells, Mis James Aitchiaoii, 

of a daughter. 

— At Gordon Castle, the seat of his Grace 'tlic 
Duke of Gordon, the Lady of James Duff, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

3. At 2. Glcnflnlns Street, Mrsllriiee, of a son. 

— At Johnston Cottagi , the Laiiy of Andrew 

Johnston, Lsq. younger of Reiinyhili, of a daugh- 
ter. 

4. At the Viscountess Duncan’s, the Hon. Mrs 
Duiifl.'is of Dundas, of a son. 

— At his seat, near Exeter, the Lady of Alex- 
ander Huiniiton of the Retreat, in Devonshire, 
and of llullcrhifst. Ayihhiru, of a son. 

5. At No. U, i'luwu btruei, Mrs Mowbray, of a 
son. 

7. At No. II, Athol Crescent, Mrs Graham, of 
a daughter. 

k. At Garnkirh, Mrs Sprott, of a son. 

9. At Darn hall, the Lady of Captain Loch, Roy- 
al Navy, of a daughter, 

lU. At Hiirlington House, Piccadilly, Lady 
Cliarles Filaroy, of a daughter. 

— • At Jnrdine Hall, the Lady of Sir William 
Jardine of Applegarth, Bart, of a son and heir. 

11. At Colinton Manse, Mts Balfour, of a 
daughter. 


13. The Laily of Captain Craven, 72il High- 
landers, of a SOI). 

1 1. At 15. Hill Street, Mrs IngUiof Auchindin- 
ny, of a daughter. 

1(1. At No. I, Lauriston Lane, Mrs Captain 
Brown, of a daughter. 

17 . At No. 2, 1’lJng Street, Mrs Vcrtiic. of a non. 

18. At No. .1, Alva Slrett, Mrs W. U. Cock- 
burn, of a daughter. 

— At No. 3. Norton Plaec, Mrs Anderson, of a 
son. 

19. At Ardoch Manse, Mrs Macfarlane, of a 
daughter. 

— At No. IS, Forth Street, the lAtly of H. 11- 
Joue , Esq. of LI y non, of a daughter. 

20. At Windiw«ills, Mrs Captain Walker, R.N. 
of a son. 

21. At Ellen Cottage, Mrs Grant Duff, of Eden, 
of a sou. 

— At M.inheim, (ierinany, the Ladv of J. S. 
Sinclair, Eaii- late l.ieuLenant-Culuuel, ft. A. ot a 
son. 

— \t Deebank, tJie I.ady of Sir John Gordon 
of Earl.ston, Bart, of a son. 

22. At Downpatrick, the Lady of John Brett 
Johnston, Esq. ut a son. 

21. At No. 10, Charlotte Square, the Lady Lu- 
cy LSriiia, of .i son amt heir. 

— At No. 4, Atiioll Place, Mrs John Miller, of 
a daughter. 

— At No. G, Minto Street, Newington, Mrs 
Limout. of a son, 

— At Diitise Castle, the I.adv of W'illiam Hay, 
Esq. of Dnimnu‘l/icr, of u son. 

— 1 hr Lady of the Hon. W.dtiT Forbes of Unix, 
of a S' III. 

2.>. At No. 20, Aunandalt* Street, Mrs DrysiUle, 
of a daughter. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Major Dudgeon, of a 
son. 

2 (i. At No. 9, Fettes Row, Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 
&U!in, of a son. 

27 . At (17, (ijuecn Street, MrsArulubald Douglat,, 
of a daughter. 

— At Fouldcn Manse, Mrs Chiistisun, of n 
daughter. 

28. In ('oates Crc«!r*t*nt, Mrs Abereroinby of 
Birkcntxig. of a d.un hier. 

Mafth 1. At Li-.iie Manhc, Mri Nieol of a srm. 

2. In M.iiior Place, the Lady of Augustus 
Handley, E^q. of a si>ii, 

— Mrs .Shaw, Wellington Square, Ayr, of a 
daughter. 

.1. At Mb.nny Cottage, Mrs Smith, of a son. 

4. In Park ( resecut, London, the Lady of the 
Hon. T. 1.1 she Melville, of a daughter. 

5. At llarntoii, (he I.iuly of Lieiiteiiunt A. Dun- 
bar, younger of Northfu M, of.i daughter. 

— At Naples, Mrs Warren Hustings Andersen, 
of twin boys. 

6. At 19, Queen Str(>et. Mrs Jonea, of a son. 

7 . At Polkcmmct, the Lady of Sir WiUiain 
IJaiJIic, Bart, of a daughier. 

8. At No I. Char'ottc Square. thcl.ady of Stair 
II. Stewart, Eiq. of I'tiysgiU, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

Jufy 28. At Madras, James Dalmahoy, Eiiq. 
Ass]st.-Surgeun, to Harriet, third daughter of the 
Itev. 1 >. Lawrie, minister of Linidoun. 

Auff. 4. At Madras, A. Robertson, Esq. Civil 
.Service, to Isabella Flora, daughter of the late A. 
M‘Leod, Esq. ofDalvey, Morayshire. 

7 . At BelUspoor, in the East Indies, Captain 
James Walker llayley. Major of Brigade, Nagpoor 
Service, to AniuibelKi Maxwell, youngest daughter 
of the late Hugh Crawford, Esq. of Greenock. 

JVov. 12. At Falmouth, .lumaica, Lleut.-CoI. 
Sutherland, of the 9 1st Regiment, to Emily, 
fourth daughter of Fiancis J. Forbes, Esq. Col- 
lector of his Majesty's ('ustonis at that port. 

— At guebce, the Rev. Edmund Willoughby 
Sewell, seeotid son of Chief Justice .Kewell, to 
Suoan, occoni daughter of thd Hon. Montgomerie 
Stewart, and niece to the Bishop of Quebec. 

26, James Macnair, Esq. of Balvie, to Janet, 
oldest daughter of Andrew llanken. Esq. of Glas- 
gow. 

27* At Malta, Captain J. Qramer Robers, to 
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Marian, second daughter of David Ross, Esq. of 
Calcutta, deceased, eldest son of the late Lord 
Ankcrville, one of the Lords of Session. 

SfH. At St Petersburg, Dr Thomas Walker, 
Pliysician to the Forces and to the Umbassy there, 
to C'lmrlotte Auf'usta, daughter of Freilcrirk Wte- 
lini;haiiM>n, K^(|. 

Dec. I'il. At Kdinliurgh, the Rev. Thomas Gor« 
don Torry, ofStJohn's Episcopal Chapel, Porto- 
Ik'IIo, to Mrs Gnskm Amlermn of Tushilaw, re- 
lict ot llenjaniiii Uaskiii, Esq. Deputy Cointnis- 
sary of .lainaica. 

.'ll). At Jamaica, the llev. Samuel Johnson. 
IsUnil CiiraU* thereof, to Mi4B Sarali Eves Extou, 
the niece of the Hon. Mrs Coventry. 

— • At Eastwood Manse, Robert (Carswell, Esq. 
ivaniifacturcr. PiiiAluy, to Darbara Maxwell, 
daughter of tlio Rev. (jcorgc liOgaii. 

— At names, Jsurrey, Captain John Durnct 
Diindas, Kuyal IViivy, youngest son of the late Sir 
Daviil nunda«, ttari. to Caroline, third daughter 
oi the itev John JeflFreys, liecUir of Miirncs. 

Jan. 1. At Edgcwoith Town, Ireland, f.e'tock 
Peach Wilson, ENq. to Fiances Maria Edgeworth, 
daughter of the late Richd. Lovell Edgeworth, 
Esq. 

— At f :lii5gow, the Rev John A. Wilson, A.M. 
of Cliildwall, LaneaKliue, and of (Jiiccii’h College, 
Oxford, (o Mary Anne Stewart, daughter of the 
late Mathew Taylor, Esrp ol Glasgow. 

— At London, U. T. Ashbndge, Esq. managing 
partner oil he Uonn.'iu Company, to Isabellu Muir, 
only daughter of the lute Major- Geiieral Maxwell 
of l‘oliok. 

7. A' I'upar. Andrew Wallace. Esq. of ILiImca- 
dowside, io Janet, youngest daughter of Jhb. Car> 
klairs, sen. F.sci. towii-elerk of ( iipar. 

K. At I.crwiek, John Ogilvic, Estp banker there, 
to llurbara Grace, only daughter of the late llostl 
llotiertson, Ksq of Gossaburgh. 

lA. At Leith, Mr James Wilson, to Agnes, 
second diiiigliter of Mr Juinca Wilson, Leith Walk. 

— \t Dunbar, Willmin Drown, Esq. Royal 
Navy, to Mary Darling, only daughter ot the late 
CapUm Charles Morgan, Royal Navy. 

— At Greenock, Thomas Brisbane, Ksq. M.D. 
to .Tatte, second daughter of Hugh Crawford, Esq. 
of lliileiid. 

II. At Iiivcruess, James Ro-e Innc*s, Es(|. 
voiinger of NetIuTila’e. udvoente, to (feorgiii.i, 
tiiily daughter of Thuiiiua Gilzean, Esq. of ttu- 
iiachtuii. 

Id. At Montro.se, Captain Cant, of the brig 
Ocean, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Bailie .Shand, 
of that place. 

III. At Fldinburgh. Matlhiiis Dunn, Esq. of Jar- 
row, in the county of Uuili un. to Miirg.iret War- 
den Ilill, diiiighlvi of Arehib.tl(l Hill Rennie of 
Ballilicsk. 

20, Captain George Dawson, of tlie 75d Regi- 
ment, to Euphemia Erskinc, eldest daughter of the 
late Lord Kiniicddcr, one of the Senators of tlie 
College of Justice. 

— At Radford, near Nottingham. George Doug- 
las, Em]. fif Rodinghcail, Ayrshire, to Aiiiic, eldcHl 
duugliter of the late Hugh Canipbell, Esq. of May- 
field, in the same county. 

22. At St George’s, Hauover Square, London, 
the Earl Cornw’allis, to Miss Laura Hayes. 

25. At Fort Street, Leith. Mr Thomas Makil, 
to Euphemia, eldest daughter of Lieutenant M. 
Leyden, Royal Navy. 

.51. At Kensington, Robert Thew, Esq. Major 
in the Bombay Artillery, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Robert Forbes, Esq. of Kensington. 

Feb. 3. At Edinburgh, Dr. W. S. Cowan, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late Mr Thomas 
llainc, Losswade. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr J.'imcs Henderson, mer- 
chant, to Jean, eldest daughter of Mr Mietuiel 

Beveridge, shipowner. 

3. At Pitnacrec Cottage, Alex. Fisher, Esq, 
surgeon, Royal Navy, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Julin Cook, Esq. Criefl’. 

4 . At Lan.irk, Mr John Marr, writer there, to 
Christian, eldest daughter of John lotmb. Esq. 

— At Dunnet Manse, Caithness, Mr Robert 
Scarth, Kirkwall, Orkney, to Jessie, daughter of 
the late John Sinclair, Esq. of Barrock. 

— At Kirkaldy, Alexander Douglas Perrier, 
Esq. of Kinnaber House, to Janet, daughter of 
Alexander Uutclfisoo, Esq. Kirkaldy. 


5. At London Street* Mr Thomas Russell, iroif 
monger, to Jane Graham, eldest daughter of the 
late l>r James Anderson, physician in Edinburgh. 

€. At Edinburgh, the llev. John Wilson, minis- 
ter of Walston, to Miss Walker Ainott, eldest 
daughter of the late David Walker Amott, Esq. 
of Arlary. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr P. Macgill, shcriff-clerk of 
Kinross -shire, to Janet, only child of the late 
Henry Greig. Esq. of Milnathort Mill. 

D. At WriTriston C'recccnt, D. Hiiitt Threshie, 
Esq. W.S. to Mrs Dull’, relict of Patrick Duff, 
Em|. of CarnnuHie. 

30. At London, Montague Chnimeley, Esq. 
member for Grantham, and eldest son of Sir Mon- 
tague Chohneley, Bart, to Lady Georgina Beau- 
clerk, daughter of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Duke ofSt Alliaii's. 

11. At Simorib .rii, the Rev. James F. W. John- 
ston, A.M. of Edinburgh, ui Susan, daughter of 
the late Thoiiius Ridley, Ksq. of l*ark Eiicl. 

— At Diiiululk, Ireland, Areiiibald Hepburn 
Mitehelsou, Esq. of Middleton, Cornet. 17th Liui- 
cer.4, to Susan, youngest daughter of 1\ D. Green, 
Esq. of Dundalk. 

12. At Mary-lo-Donc ('hureli, London, the 
Don. Henry SlalTord .lerniiigham. eldest son of 
Lord SiiitTbrd, to Miss liowanl, daughter of the 
Lite Edwanl Howard, EHip F.1L8., and niece to 
his Giacc the Duke of Norfolk. 

J7. At Edinburgh, William Clark, Esq. of Long- 
haugh. Lieutenant Royal Navy, to Janet, second 
ilaiighter of Jnme.s Alston, E^q. of ('lunieniorc. 

— At Lauiberton, the Rev. James Horn'' Ro- 
bertson. minister of ('oldin>;hiiin. to Jane, eldest 
daughter of John Dickson, Esq. of Peelwalls, 

18. At Kirkaldy, Mr Henry Russell, manufac- 
turer at Balgonie, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Mr William Douglas, writer in Kirkaldy. 

111. At Edinburgh, Captain John Paterson, late 
of the Hon. E.ist liuliu Company's service, Ben- 
gal, to Ann, second daughter of William llowison, 
E«q. MMi. writer in Edinburgh. 

20. Mr Thomas Pringle, ‘-inidy Bank, parish of 
Stow, to Janet, eldest daughter of the late William 
Baillie, Ksq. 

21. At Distillery Park, Haddington. Andrew 
Grav Cuthh rtson, Esip to Janet Maequeen, 
daugiiler of ArehilukI Dunlop, Esq. 

— \t Dumfries, the Rev, Hoticrt Gellattly, 
ininiKier of the Dnltcd Asscieiaic C.'ongregalion, 
Mainsnddcll, to Katherine, daughter ol the lalo 
Rev. W’llhum Inglis, Dumfries. 

— At Marylield, near Hamilton, John Ander- 
son. Esq. burgeon of the Royal Lanarkshire Mili- 
tia, to Mrs Eli/a Barry, daughter of the late Alex. 
Gray, Esq. Huinilton. 

2-1. At Glawow, the Rev. Patrick Robertson, 
minister of Eddlcston, to Janet iioott, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Bogle, Esq. of GiU 
mour Hill. 

2A. At Cuemfiey, Captain Lawrence of Mill- 
mont, late of the .52d Regiment of Foot, to Mar- 

S aret Harriot, daughter of the late Alexander 
laedoii.ild of BoiHdiile, Esq. 

Mar, 2. At Stirling, William Rankine, Esq. 
Stirling, to Christian, second daughter of the late 
Mr James Shearer, merchant. Stilling. 

— At St James’s Cliureh, London, Edward Sto- 
dart, Kimi. surgeon of Upper Terrace, Kentish. 
Town, to Janet Liston, youngest daughter of 
William Stodart, Esq. of Golden Square, Lou- 
don. 

— At Newington, Thomas Cajilc Loft, Esq. 
92d Regiment, to Margaret B. Martin, daughter 
of the late William Alexander Martin, W.S. 

3. Mr Walter Marshall, to Agnes, daughter of 
the late John Thomson of Priorleathom, fiaq. 
merchant in Leith. 

— At Glasgow, John A. Fullorttm, Esq. surgeon, 
to Ellen, eldest daughter of William Frew, Esq, 
merchant there. 

— At London, J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. of 
Slough, Bucks, to Margaret Brodie, second daugh. 
ter of the late Dr Alexander Stewart, one of the 
ministers of the Canongate, Edinlnirgh. 

5. At St George’s t'hapel, Edinburgh, William 
Hall, second son of Philip Palmer, Esq. of East 
Bridgford, Nottinghamshire, to Elizabeth Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of Alexander Foxcrofl, Esq, 
of firomcote, Notts. 

e. At Dairy House, Thomas Henry Graham of 
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Kilniond Castle, Esq, to Mary, dauflliter of the 
lali* Sir I)a\ iil Carnegie of Soutiieslt, ilftit 
ji. Alcxaniier spirit merchant, Edin- 

bnr -h. to Kiiiilv, fctroinl "daughter of the late Mr 
J.init'd Moirii., bODksellL’r, Urecliiii. 


DEATHS. 

Jm/;/. Near Calcutta, on his way home, Lieut. 
DaMd Ilains:iv,()f the 1 Itli Native Infantry, eldest 
sdii ol Uie late (icorge Ham>«iy. Ksq 

At iJnrKpure F.iiVign I.. I', nunhar, son of 
Sir Areliibiild nuubar ut Norlhlielil, Hart. 

IK. At Madia'i, Mr James Duncan, l.ite chief 
cHiieor ot the slnp Caroline, tlmd sou of Mr James 
Duncan at Rnlmnssic. 

yliii-. K At Hornbay, (Jeorge Forbc-i, ICmj. of the 
lirui of Messrs I'oibf;, .nul i o. 

1.”. At N.'ippore, Fast Inilwfi, ‘^ii'.an', wife of 
John Wylie, Km]. M.I). Tlrsuh-ney ''injvoii. 

17. At Mirzapfire, near C.ileutla, .Mt Xrehibald 
Smelair, booKhinder. 

‘j 7. \t t'ovvrni<'liee, Captain AVilliam Olqiliant, 
llene.il Vadlcrv, llv^i^|.■lnl Sieielmvio the Mili- 
tary Ho.ird, tndli.ouc Dtp.irtinent. agetl "IG. 
seeoiid son of the l.de JOheiic/vi Oliplmiit. llsii- of 
i'oiiiiie. 

St'fif. to, j\l Cawnporc, I’atnek Oswald, onlv 
son of < a jita in Sanderson, JHh U. guneiit Ueiigal 
Ca'ali\. 

(tcf. On iKj.ird the William Fairlic, bound 
I'miui ‘singapoie to Ma<ao, Laptain Mint, a Tosr- 
Capiain III Ins Majesty’s lto\al X.iw. 

l)ie<l at M.idra^, on Suuvlay the J'.'lb (letoln'r, 
IS JS, MaiM iiiia, imIV of U< bent I ilsoii, 

Ksq. M D. port ami inanne surgeon, Mirgcou to 
the male asjrluin and po'iee establishmenl, and 
claugliler of the late lai'uioiant Colonel FIuil, of 
llio M.ijest>'s iVdli icgiincnl, (or King’s own Uoi- 
dtrers.! 

<)(/. 13. A1 the Isirraebs, in Spam Ji Tt-wn, Ja- 
in.iiea. I.ieu1.-( ohniel M. II. M‘|.t>iiu, ot IheTTlb 
regiment, .after a ^t'ly sliort illness. 

LS. At Falmouth, Jainaiea, 'l'hoin.a.s (j. Mae- 
intvre, lieutenant and adjutant, illst l{egiinent, 
ridi si son of Major .Maemr} re, (omtlv HanK, 
Kilinimrgh. 

■JJ. \l Hoinbay, f’lptain fJeorge rergusuii# of 
the ship 1)tii(;<il, oi Li>crpool. 

t!!). At Hellairc, in the Isi.itid of SL \ iiiecut, 

John llrown, Fsq, formerly of (.las-/o\v. 

\,w. ‘.‘1. .Suddenly, at Montego lJa\, Jamaic.a, 
Andrew (iruli.un, Ksq. Bon of the late Dr Ambew 
(Irahuin, Dalkeith. 

U>. At Itiode .latiuiro, the Mon. Cfcoige Jo.seph 
Stanhope, snoml son of J'',iil Maiihopc. 

Dec. J I. At No. 3, Mr-lMlie ‘-treit, Kdinliiiigli, 
Mrs .hiiiet (lien, widow oi ( .'iptain 1 1iomas Jones 
of the ISth llegimeiit of foot. 

1.1. At Dumlee, Mr John Dgilvic, writer, aged 

77 . 

ap. At Manse of DeskJ'tird, tlie Hevereml Wul- 
ter Cli.ilmers 111 the Sllb year ol')ii.s age, and bUl 
of hisiiiini.s!i\. 

21. At Westfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Forbes, widow 
of tire Hevcrcml Patrick Dull', .some time nuiiistcr 
of Old Maehar, aped H!). 

— At 2i), Howe Street, F.dirdntrgli, l.ieutcnant 
Franeis W^ Grant, of the Weslnunster Militia. 

^'2. At St .Servan, l*ran.’e, James Hose, Ksq 
Intc' of (Jeddes. 

— At AVesiIoeli, Berwiekshire, Dr Robert Blair 
of Merohiston, Rcgiiis Frote.ssor of Astronomy m 
the University of Edinburgh, tormcrly First ('om- 
ndssioncr <if the Board for the Care of Sick and 
Wounded Seamen. 

22. At Cavers Carre, Mrs EliKiibeth Carre of Ca- 
vtrs, wife of W'lllmiii Uiddell. Knip ol ('nniii'Hlowii. 

2,3. At her mother's liouhe, in Moray Place, 
Christina Drummond Iliddeil, eldest daughter of 
the late Thoma.s Miles lliddell, Esq. 

— At A'elliolm Manse, the Reverend WMlliam 
niaekie, minister of that parish, in the 7hlh year 
of Ins age. 

2.'>. At Ardwnll, parish oi Newabbtw, Mrs Bar- 
liara Ronald, relict of Henry Gillies, Esq. Provost 
ofLIftUtbguw, 

At No. 10, Nelson Street, Alexander, young- 
of James Peddic, jun. Esq. W. S. 

At 'Mtli, Mr Alex. Allan, wine-merchant. 


CMay, 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Grieve, writer. 

— .\t Dalkeith, Mr James Morison, of the 
White Hart Inn. 

2(i. At Edinburgh. George Alexander, eldest sou 
of .John Harelay, Esq. 

— At Kdiribiirgh, Siiiiiucl Cuthbort, eldest Bon 
of Jatiusi CuthlMTf, Esq. of DalleaqlcM. 

— At No. ‘J(», Pitt Street, Janet Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late John (rtaliani, Esq. of Leilcli- 
towii. 

— At Kilinburgh. Miss Balfour, eldest daughter 
of James Balfour, I'Xq. of W liitUngh.iin. 

,\< Ni,. is, r.H-al King street, Catlioriiu' Ca- 

ineruit, sreond d.iiigblrr ol P.itrieU llolierLsoii, 
Esq. .“dvocati*. 

2T. At Cainwaih, .himus Vomig, Fsq. merchant. 

— At 's.drcoats, Mrs l.-abella Jcimicsoii, wife of 
the Rc‘\ . .I.uiu'> Elb.s, Js.ilti-o lU. 

— Al (.up.ir \n*jus, J.iine;, Croekatt, Esq. sur- 
geon, Hoy.il \.tvv. 

— At KdiiihiiTi;b, Mai in, eldest d.vigbler of 
Re.ir- Ailmir.il Andrew Sinilb. 

2S. At hi. rosidcnce, near E-iglehurst, Hants, 
Viscount Kileoursie, son of the Earl of Cavan. 

20. \t Bowden Maiisc. Hoxhnrghshire, the Re- 
verend William Ibdionr, minister td Bowden. 

— At bei bouse in U hiteb'dl, ni file iiSlIi Near 
ot lit-r age. tlic Bn Id lion. PriseiHa JlarKou Jsli- 
rabelh. H.uone.s. M illoiiglioy ol Kn.sbv. Ibr l.a- 
d\shipwasjmm licre'litLir) Great (.'fi.iniberl.ini of 
England with her sisiei ttic M.irehioiiC'S of Chol- 
iTumdele^ , and 1 . luveedisi in her I itle and estates 
by her son, the Bigfit Hun. Lord (iwmIii. 

31. \t I i.iyfu Id 1 louse, \r^>llsfijie, Mrs Mae- 
iieiU ol n.ivlu Id. 

Jitn. I. \l Hath, Ba« bel, wile of I ient.-(,eiieial 
J.i ne' Du ksoii, ot ilu* I Ion. E.isl hidai Coiiip.iiiy's 
h'’r\i(f, and cUle.t daugluir of lilt- late Htnrj lle- 
thune, r.sq of Kileonqnh.tr. 

— Al IVnil.iiid Dam lua>l, Mi Itobeit .'stod.irt, 
son of Mi L*> kb at .stod.irt, larintM tiun. 

2. \t iSalhp.tU, Willi nil W.ndiubi, E^q. of 
Dl.u'klaidd wilier iit Baili\aiu. 

— - At No. n, Mehille Sliivt, Ediiibtirgli, John 

George, eldest sou ot Lieut. -( ol. Cadell, Madiai. 

.1. AlRiecarlon Manse, Margaul Isabella smith, 
wiieof llie Rev. .loliu Moodj, inijii.sier of Hieear- 
ton. 

— At 23. Drummond Place, Edinburgh. Mrs 
1>a\ids),n of Ibnnaeli'hdI. 

— Ito-emount, near Edinburgh, Ca]ilaiii At- 
laii Maelcaii, late of the ot ili Regiment of Foot, 
youngest surviving sou of the deceased HugJi Mae- 
iiMU, Esq. of Coll. 

.». \l Dunbar, in the Slst vear of Ins .ige, Jame.'i 
Hogg, Esq. one of the luagislrales ol that burgfi. 

(>. At Hugbi, iK.ir I iivcrnes*, \\ illi.iiii J''r.ii>cr, 
Esq. youiurer ot Kulbokie, W . .S. 

— At No. 17i Duke .Street, .Simon Fraser Grout, 
youngest son of James (irani, J.sci. W. S. 

7 . At Edinburgh. John George, youngest son of 
Colonel Foulis, of Cuiriiey Lodge, Kifeshire. 

— At llennilupe PJaer, .l.'iue, eldest daughter of 
Mr M .illei (’owaii, iiieretuiiit, J.eitb. 

— At Ills l.oiis*-, I.Hiinstoii Plaee, Edinburgh, 
Mr John Lind ny Donaldion. 

H. At Eiliiiburph, Mrs llann.ih W'addell, relict 
of Mr Datid SommerviHe, merehant, F.dinbuvgh. 

— .\t No. .31, tfreat King .Street, aged seven, 
Charles, youngest .sou of Archibald Jerdun, of 
Bon jed ward. 

< 1 . Al Ni'wbiiiils Manse. Miss Ann llrown. 5S. 
t'astle .Street, Eiliiiburgh, 

— At Berlin, the celebrated writer, Frederick 
Von Schle"cl. 

— At No. 2.3, Castle Street, Edinburgh, W^il- 
liain L. Paterson, sou ef Mr Pater.‘on. Preston. 

10. Al Kii p\ Plac-e, Lcilh Walk, Mr Alexan- 
der Held, hill' men hunt, laith. 

11. At Edinburgh, Miss Amelia Ann Buchanan, 
third ilnugliter of John Buchanan, £.sq. 61, 
George Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Ann Carm’chacl, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Andrew Jameson, minister 
ot bt M uugn, Duuifrieh-shiro. 

— Al I.even, Fifushire, Mrs Margery Uintoul, 
relict of W'llJiain Henderson, Erq. Lieutenant, 
Royal Navy. 

— At Uitenhage, South Africa, Mrs Eliza- 
beth M'Rean, wife of the Key, Aloxoadcr Smitli, 
late of Glasgow. 
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12. In Southwark, Lomlon, aged 7'\ John Van- 
CJOuvcT, Esq. brothtJT of Uic celcbriitctl circumna- 
vigator, OapUiin V.incouv<*r, Royal Navy. 

— At Pisa, Elizatieth Jaiirt, ehlcRl daughter of 
John Campbell. Ksq. of Sioriefiohl. 

l. 3. At Duiifernilirie, Mrs Patrick AVilsnn. 

11, At No. 1.3, Jai!u*s’s Sipidre, James Robert- 
son, Esq. civil engineer, late of .lamaica. 

— At his house, Archcr’.s Hall, Mr John Brand, 
lawmaker to the Royal Conniaiiy of Archers. 

— At London, Mrs Mamueld, wife of John 
Mansfieltl. Esq. of Midmar. 

I'i. At No. •£, (Ireat .^hiart .Sireel, Christian 
Jane, voiinge^t (laugh ler ol the late Walter Laid- 
law, Esq. of Hyudhope, Selkirkshire. 

— At Balgcdic, the Rev. W'dliam Gibson, mi- 
nister of the G lilted Associate Congregation in 
that place. 

m. At Capringtnn Castle, Sir William Cun- 
ningham, ll.irt. Ilf CiipriiiRtoii. 

— At T.cilh, Ah'X'itulcr, eldest son of Mr 
Thomas Thomson, Glassworks there. 

— At her house iu Crichton Street, Mrs Agnes 
I’rlngle, widow of Mr James Simpson, bookseller, 
aged 91. 

17. M.ary, only daughter of Mr Callender of 
WoodhuMi, by KalKiik. 

— At Naples, .fiihn Malierley, jiiri. Es,p of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, second son of Joliii Maber- 
ley, Esq. M. P. 

— At No. 10, George Street, Edinburgh, 
Tlioma'. Dunbar, student in nicdieine, soMof the 
IU•^. William Dunbar, minister of Appleg.uth, 
Durnliies-slure. 

IS. Alius house III George Street, James Per- 
ner, Km|. lati’ one of the Principal Clerks of .Sivs- 
smn. in the SOtii year ol Ins age. 

-- \t his seat at Ranisivite, in the 77lh year of 
his age, Mr Wilhain t’urlis, Bart. 

— At Ciiulcshawe-,, p.mdi of Kirkeolm, by 
Stranraer, Acnes, ,ig< d I year ; on Uie .la- 
nei , aged "vi’ais* ihiv. (•nice, aged •> vis’trs ; 

and nit llie 'Jttli, M.ii>, igc I 7 v^ais — .ill daugh- 
ters of Mr tri hihiild Nibloe, larmertheie. 

19, LieuteManl-i oloiiel .John l)alglfii>li, of West 
Grange, Pi'rthsh're 

Ui. Mrs Macdon.ild, Garvamore. 

— At Noitli Pud, Mis Euphcinui Sti'nliouse, 
relict of.?. lines SUnhousc, Esq. ol North Pod. 

— Al No. 17. Aiiislie PJaec, Mkr Maiy Foi- 
be.s, youngest ddiighlcr of Loid Medwyn. 

— At Edinburgh, James, youngest son of Mr 
Auld, Laurihtoii House. 

— At SI Andrew’s, Arehib.'dd Johnston, Esq. 
of Pittowie. 

— MCiulUnd, .Tames Anderson, Esq. of Got- 
land. 

•JJ. MrsJ.ine D.il/ell DcAV.ir, wife of I.k'lll.- 
Colonel U.'iiinaiii, of the lion. K.ist India ('oiii- 
jiaiiy’s service. 

L'i. At Huntlyhurn, near Melrose, Miss Mary 
Ferguson, boeond eldest daughter of iho late Dr 
Adam Ferguson, Priih'ssor of Moral Philosophy 
111 the Pnixersity ,)f Edinlinrgh. 

— At 111. h(iii’& house, Nnilhumberlaml Street, 
Dr Le Sassier. 

— At Ferrygalc, Jane, youngest daughter of 
the lute Fiaiicis Walker, E.sq, Whilelaw'. 

— At (Jueensferry, Mrs Taylor, in the* 92d 
year of h"r age. 

— At Ediidmrgh, the Right lion. T.ady Anne 
Wharton Dull’, second claiigh'fr of tin- lute, ami 
sister of the present lOarl ol Fife, and wife of 
Rieharil Wharldu Dull’, Esq. of Orton: and on 
the ‘JCtli, Sophia Heiiriutt.'i, their eldi'St (laughter. 

— At Cu1ros«ie, Ros-; shiru, nuii(>.-m, secuiut 
son of Hugh Rose, Esq. of Glasstiilheh. 

afi. At Pisi, GrAce, third daughter of Admiral 
SirChailos Hardy. 

At the Mi(n.soof (’airney, (>gilvie,”pnizalM*t1i 
wife of the Ucv. Wm. Cowie, minister of that 
parish. 

2A. At Comric, the Rev. Patrick MH.saae, mi- 
nister of that parish. 

— AtNo. (i, Union Street, Edinburgh, .after a 
short illness, Alexander Shaw. Esq. aged 53 years. 

At UlIIcvuc Crescent, Mr ('haried M^ire, 

— At Miiito Street, Newington, Isabeila .M'Far- 
lane, eldest daughter of Mr M'Farlauc, Long Is- 
land, America. 

— At No. 20, Wiihlsor Street; aged four years, 
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Robert, only son of Captain Deans, of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Clio. 

2ti. At sea, on board of the ship (9yde, Diinearr, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Charles Cunniiiglnaiii, 
Datlly. 

— Ar No. ,3, C’liiremonl .‘street. Miss Barb.ara 
Wilivm, youngest daughter of the late John Wi** 
son, Esq. of llallruie. 

21). At Portsmouth, Lieut. John Rohert Irving, 
of the Royal Marine Artillery, eldest son of John 
Robert Irving, Esq. of lUmsliaw'. 

27. Mrs Ann Wcllwoo.l, relict of Rohert Scott 
Muiienctl’, Esq. of Newhalls. 

— At Drnboig, Miss Euphemi.i Balfour, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Henry Balfour of Deuboig, 
Esq. 

— At No. 17, Melville street, James Saudford, 
eldest son of James Edmond Ledic, Es(|, junior, 
of Leslie Hill, county of Aiitniu, Ireland, 

— Al London. nriiiiiirioiid. Esq. sccornl 

son ul' John Drummond, Estj. of Charing t'ross^ 
banker. 

— At Liverpool, Catherine, second daugliterof 
John M‘tlullOLh, F.sip Mirgcon. 

2K. \t her residenee, Ewell throve. Lady Reid, 
widow of Sir 'riuniias lleid, Bart. 

29. \t C’ovir.gtoii-hill-hciid, Mr James SUHLart, 
aged 72. 

— At Bath, Lieut.-Gen. James Dicksou, of tlic 
East India Company's service, aged SI. 

— \l Coul House, An irew Mitchell, Esq. of 
Coni. 

."(I. Miss Margaret Campludl (.f Curreath. 

— Al Lauder, Mr John UatligiiLe, student of 
divinity. 

— At No. 12, Raeburn Place, Kdinburgli, John 
Allan, youngest child of Mr James Grahamc, 
writer. 

.31. \t Dunfermline, Airs Margaret Hunt, wife 
of Mr .luhn M.icdo' ald, wnier there. 

— Ill the* Isle of Gut rust V, Rt»lM'rt RuU*, Esq. 
late siintitm of the uSih JlegiuuMil of Foot. 

— footer S'liarl, F.'ip fnnierly pro)»riutor of 
the Oracle, London nu ruing paper, 

FiL 1. Al (Javlield Square, Louii do Marki, 
Es(|. one of ihr Depute Plcrks of ^essi ui. 

— \1 the Manscof VIonquhiitcr, the Ucv. Alcx- 
aivlc'* .lohnslon, m tlie Hlih year of hia age, and 
the .>(>'h •>! hi iniMstry. 

.3. \t l<kliiihurgh, Mrs CoeVdiurn Ross (>f Shaiul- 
wieh, relict of John C’oekburn Rosa, F.sq. of Shautl- 
Wich, 

— At T^anfinc, Nicol Brown, Esep of Water- 

haughs- 

4. At Loud -n, John, second sorv'u ing son of 
the late ’I'homns Buchan, Estj. of Xueliii.ioity. 

— \t Elgin, Janies Milii, Esq. tif MiliiJicld, in 
the .Sllli year of hi.s age- 

(!. At Grangeinuir, Thomas Bruce, Esq. of 
Graiigemuir. 

— Vt his house in Pall Mall, London, Sir Mark 
AA’oud, Bart. 

7. At Dalkeith, Mrs Vgnes lliiril, relict of Mr 
Melville Uiiid, iii the K_'(l year of her age. 

— At hi.3 liouse. No. ■>, Park htreet, Henry 
Hair, Esq. 

8. At Falinburgh, Robert Heron Maxwell, 
fourth surviving son of Tacul.-ticn. Sii John 
Heron Maxwell ot Springkell, Bart. 

— At No. .*>>', North 1'a‘dle Street, Mr Alexan- 
der .loliiiHtniie. 

— At IBasgow, the Rev. Thomas Grierson, for 
some years minister of the Relief Uoiigrcvaiioii 
in Langholm, and afiorwurds in the Castle Wynd 
('hapel, Edinburgh, iinich esteemed, and deeply 
regretted. 

9. At Edinliiirgli, Mrs Elizibeth Law nc. rehet 
of the Rev. James Dick, late Mmi-ter of the Gos- 
pel at Currie, 

— At Brmscls, Lady, the wife of Jiir John Rou.s- 
sclct Whitcfooid, after a month’s painful confiiie- 
luent, in consequence of severe injury received 
from her clothes aeeidciitilly taking dri’. 

{). At Peterhead, Mr James Arbutliuot, lato 
Ijostmasrer there. 

10. At Unmo. his Holiness the Pope, I.eo.Yir; 
IliB healtli had been Hlightly alt’ected for two or 
three days, when, ou the 9th of February, the 
physicians declare that h-s life was in the moRt 
iininincnt danger. Next morning, he expired :it 
nme o’cloeki His late Holiness was of a noble 
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family. His name, before his advancement to 
thf papal Ihrone, w.*is Il.'jniiihal dc ia (icnfra. He 
WHii Imrn at Geiiga, on the ‘Jd of August 17 fi')s 
WB8 plceteil Pope on the :J7th of Septcinber 1BS3, 
nnil died in his <JHlh year. 

10. At lidiiiburght MifiS Marjory White, daugh- 
ter of the late Valentine White, Esq. of Brack- 
lach. 

— At Myles, Mr Georae Turnbull. 

— At St Andrews, in her 83d year. Miss Janet 
Thomson, daughter of the late Mr Henry Thom- 
son, merchant, St Andrews. 

— At WelhngUm squu-c, Ayr, Robert Thom- 
son, of Daljflrrok, Emi. 

— At Brighton, the Dowager Countess of Mln- 
to 

1 1. At No. 31, Broughton Place, Marla Welsh, 
eldest daughter of Matthew Welsh, Esq, of Gre- 


— At Invcrieith, Elizabeth, scMiond daughter of 
the late James Rocheid, Esq. of Invcrieith. 

12. At St Andrews, Miss Imrie, sister of the 
late Lieut-Colonel Imrie, of Queen Street. Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Now 13, Howard Place, Mrs Duncan Ro- 
bertson. 

— At Newton Hall, William Hay Newton, Esq. 
of Newton, aged 82. 

— At Edinburgh, Barbara, eldest daughter of 
John Wardrop, Esq. of Strathavon, tiankcr in 
Edinburgh. 

— At her house in St James's Square, London, 
Emily. Marchioness of Londonderry. I'lie de- 
ceased Laily was the consort of the late Marquis 
of Londonderry, and sister of the late Earl of 
Buck iughamshire . 

13. At his hotelin Rue St Honore, Paris, Fran- 
cis Henry Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater. 

— At ihe Relief Manse, Kelso, the Hcv. John 
Pitcairn, minister of the Relief Congregation, in 
the filst year of his age, and 37th of his ministry. 

. H. At Bayshill Lodge. Cheltenham, Mrs Rooke. 
wife of Paptain Frederick William Rooke, Royal 
Navy, and daughter of the late Alexander Wal- 
lace, Esq. banker in Edinburgh. 

13. At Pcame, Charles W edderburn, Esq. of 
Pcarsic. 

— At No. 26. Albany Street, Mrs Christian Ho- 
garth, wife of Jnincs Ballantyne. printer. 

At Block wall, London, Jumci. Uewar, Com- 
mander of the City of Edinburgh steani>*hip. 

— In Regent .Street, London, Lieut.-General 
Sir Philip Keating, C.B. and K.C.H. 

— At Falkirk, Barbara, only daughter of the 
late Mr Bell, ica-merchant there. 

— At Hawick, Dr Waller Graham, senior, aged 
60 years. 

•— At London, Mr Thomas More, late of the 
Royal Bank, (Glasgow. 

— At Durham, George Augustus Lindesav, Esq. 
lieutenent of the Royal Navy, aged 3'J, only bro- 
ther of Henry Bethunc ot KifcoiuniliBr, 

— Robert Thomson, Esq. late of Cilniour Place, 
Edinburgh. 

IH. At InchgarUi, near Forfar, Anne Straeban, 
eldest surviving daughter of the Rev. John Skin- 
ner. minibter of the Episcopal Chapel in Forfar. 

— Mary, wife of James Hume, Esq. of Carol- 
side, in her Th'th year. 

— At Peebles, Mrs Isabdla WcUli, relict of Mr 
jntnes Laidlaw, late in Hiiiidleshopf. 

111. At Bath, David HaliburUui Dallas, only 

son of LicuL-Gencral Sir Thomas Ditllii.s, K.C.B. 

» At Cupar-Fife, Mrs Gibb, in the GOth year 
of her age. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr .Tuhn Webster, writer. 

S!f) At East Linton, Anne, wife of Mr Robert 

Moir, surgeon. 

21. At Edinburgh, Francis IlamiUon, third son 
of Alexander Somervell. 

— At Sidmouth, Lieut.-Col. Neil Cockbum, 
late of the 4th Veteran Battalion. 

22. At his Tuiuse in the Society, Alexander 
Wight, Esq. W.S. 

— At Kinnoul Manse, the liev. Lewis Dunbar, 
M.A. 


25. At Glasgow, Miss Jane Milne, daughter of 
the late Andrew Milne, Esq. merchant, Bo’ncss. 

— At ( umcioii, Mrs Elizabeth Bell, wife of Mr 
Thomas Aitkcn. 

23. At Leitli. Robina R. Aitkcn, relict of Geo. 
Knox. E'tq. American Consul at Hull. 

Feb. 83. At Rome, 'Giovanni Tor Ionia, Duke of 

Bracciano, long known as a celebrated buuker 
there. 

19. AtSeaforth House, near Liverpool, Anne 
Maekcnaic, eldest daughter of John Gladstone, 
Esq. 

->At Banff, James Chalmers, Esq. merchant 
there. 

22. At Everton, near Liverpool, Miss Living- 
6'on, eldest daughter of the late Dr Livingston, 
of Douniehills. physician in Aberdeen. 

26. At London, Mrs Gimcral Mach'od, relict of 
Licutcnant'Clpnernl Maclcod of Maclcud. 

— At Eduiburgh, Mr Francis Allan, upholste- 
rer. 

— At Cnrron, aged S7 yearn, Mrs Elizabcfl) 
Banks, relict of the late Mr John Banks, Cnrron. 

— At Edinburgli, Mary King, wife of Mr John 

Stcvcjuion, bfuikhrlier. 

— At Leiili, William Alison, roiieand sail cloth 
maniifociurer there. 

*J7. At her house in Clharlotte Square, in the 
73th year of her age, Mary, widow of Frauci's liOrd 
Seaforth. 

— Ai Drumcliarry, Clementina, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Roiicrt Stewart, Esq. of Garth. 

— > At ILirrow/ield Mill, James Alexander, Esq. 

28. At New Cumnock, the Rev. William lU-id, 
minister of that )ian!»h. 

— At Brownrigg, aged 69, the Rev. William 
Kirkpatrick, I). D. late minister of the Seoleli 
Church, Liverpool. 

starch 1. At hii resklenec, Chenics fitrcct, Bed- 
ford Square, London, Thoma* Earnshuw, F.iscp, 
tlie late eminent chronometer maker in Holborn, 
aged 80 years. 

— In Upi>er Hcrkeley Street, London, Mrs Jane 
Drummond, in the 7i?d year of her age. 

— At Gla^ow, James Huie, Esq., roilcctor of 
excise. 

2. At Hilton, near Dunfermline, Mr David 
Whyte, factor on the estate of Pitfirrane. 

iMMff, At Bombay, Lieut.-(ien. Sir Tliumns 
BrtuUbrd, K.C.B. Cimimandcr-m-f’hief »1 th.it 
Prcsidcncr, and recently Commander of the Forces 
in Scotland. 

— At St Tliomas-in-the-Vale, Jamaica, in Dis 
civihcr last, t liarlcs M'fnncs, eldest son of CtHj. 
M 'limes. Esq. Old Aberdeen. 

— \t No. 16, Albany Street, Mary \nne Hope, 
youngest daiigliter ot ilic late Alexander Ritchie, 
Esq. of Beachill. 

At Exmouth, in his 88th year, Charles Ba- 
lirg. Esq. 

— At Birmingham, the Rev. Charles Curtis, 
brother of (he late Sir William Curtis, IJart. 

— At Paris, at an advanced aged, Francis Plow- 
den, formerly a distinguished mcmlier of the 
English Chancery Bar, authoi of a History of 
Ireland, and father of the present Right Hon. 
Ladies Petrie and Dundoiiald, &c. 

— At Hollicck, near Leeds, Betty Jackson, 
aged 106 ycaTs. 

— At Paris, Miss llaggerston, daughter of the 
late Sir Thomas, and .ister to the present .Sir 
Carnaby llaggerston, Bart. 

— At Madras, Mrs Harriet Lawrie, wife of 
James Dalmahoy, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

— On board the General Harris, Eaat Tndia- 
roan, at Sauper, oft* Calcutta, George, youngest 
son of tlie Rev. Dr Barclay, minister of Ketile, 
Fifeshire. 

— At Singapore, in April 1828, William Bar^', 
eldest son of David Barry, Moray Street, Leith 
Walk, and late merchant in Leith. 

— At Burntisland, Mr Dickson, Chief Magis- 
trate. 


— At No. 1 1 , South Nehtm Street, Edinburgh, 
John Marshall, Esq. writer* 


xniNBuncH : 

raiKTKn by jiailantynk ani> coixpamv, 
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DEBATES IN PAALIAM£NT ON THE SILK TRADE. 

In the last session of Parliament, prohibited from acquiring the least 
Mr Courtenay, the Vice-President of knowledge touching the Silk Trade ; 
the Board of Trade, represented that for they certainly display an absence 
he would examine the operation of the of such knowledge alike perfect and 
new system on the Silk Trade, &c. extraordinary. Mr Fitzgerald’s speech 
with a mind rendered as free from pre- abundantly warrants the opinion that 
conceived opinions as a sheet of blank Governini nt has never looked at the 
paper. He, however, took care to in- state of the trade with the intention 
liinate at the same moment, that he of doing any thing beyond completing 
iras a member of the Free- trade sect, what Mr Hutkisson commenced. 

Mr Vesey Fitzgerald, the President of The distress which prevailed to a 
tlie Board of Trade, exhibited similar large extent in the Silk I’radc in tln‘ 
conduct. While this was the case last session, continued to increase, and 
with them, MrGoulbourn, the Chan- at the commencement of the present 
cellor of the Exchequer, warned Parlia- one, it had risen to a magnitude per- 
ment against inferring from the Ian- fcctly appalling. IMr Fyler made his 
guage of Mr Courtenay, that any motion in the House of Commons for 

change of system was intended ; and a committee to enquire into its causes 
assured it, that Ministers only requi- under these circumstances. Three 
red time to give proofs of their devo- years ago, the trade was deprive ! of its 
tion to Free Trade. The Duke of Wei- monopoly over the home market — the 
lingtoii and Mr Peel likewise declared only market it possessed — and ever 
it to be their intention to take the path since it has been in great suffering, 
of Mr Huskisson. At the beginning of the term it was 

These uncouth and irreconcilable overwhelmed with bankruptcy and 
differences rendered it sufficiently ob- want ; for somewhat move than a year 
vious that the professions of theBoard- it revived a little, but its revival would 
of- Trade Ministers were not of the not allow profits to the masters, or 
smallest value. We were fully con-, a sufficiency of necessaries to the work- 
vinced at the time, that no examina- men ; and then it again sunk into Uie 
tion of the kind named by Mr Courte- extreme of wretchedness. During this 
nay was intended. This gentleman term^ several millions of capital were 
possibly spoke in sincerity ; we cannot lost in* it, and numbers of the raanu- 
assert that he did not ; but that his facturers were utterly ruined. At the 
superiors prompted or permitted him moment when the motion was made, 
so to speak, solely for purposes of pub- half a million of people engaged in it 
lie delusion, is a matter on which we were struggling withloss, ruin, hunger, 
have no doubt whatever. The two and nakedness, 
speeches hp has delivered in the pre- Its members, who were necessarily 
sent session, might almost justify the much better acquainted with the work- 
suspicion that he has been strictly ing of the change of system, and the 
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nature of their busineBs, than other 
people, almost unanimously ascribed 
their sufferings to the change, and 
stated themselves to be prepared to 
establish their conviction by conclu- 
sive proof. Appearances were throii^« 
out in favour of their conviction. 
While they possessed this superiority 
in point of knowledge, their sincerity 
was wholly above doubt. 

The case, looked at with regard to 
the collective interests of the empire, 
was this: A most important manu- 
facture, which employed many mil- 
Uons of capital, and half a million of 
souls, was demonstrably in the deep- 
est distress ; and was represented, on 
the beet authority, to be in imminent 
danger of extinction. Public morals, 
revenue, and every public interest, were 
sustaining severe injury from the 
wretchedness of so large a part of the 
population. Touching the part of the 
community more immediately interest- 
ed, it was this : Half a million of the 
King's British subjects were enduring 
the most bitter evils, which they al- 
leged had been brought on them by 
the acts of Government, and were sup- 
plicating Parliament for enquiry and 
relief. 

The body of the nation believed the 
allegations of the petitioners. 

With the full knowledge of all this. 
Ministers opposed the motion. If they 
had enquired, according to the profes- 
sions made in the last session by the 
President and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and had been satisiied 
that a Parliamentary enquiry would 
establish the correctness of their own 
opinions — if they had not been persua- 
ded that such enquiry would fully 
prove the ruinous operation of the 
change of system — they would have 
supported the motion with great, zeal, 
in order to rid themselves of odium, 
and disabuse the public mind. No 
man of common sense can arrive at 
any other conclusion. This abun- 
dantly justifies our preceding remarks 
on their conduct. 

When we look at what the House 
of Commons was intended to be in re- 
gard to both the nation and the indi- 
vidual — at the state of the manufae- 
and of the souls eumed in it, 
at the professions of Kl misters in 
liie last session and their conduct in 
the present one— -when we look at all 
^is, coupled with the fact, that rigid, 
impartial, dispassionate ^quiry was 


only prayed for, we are lost in asto- 
nishment that this House could ven- 
ture, on any ground whatever, to re- 
ject the motion. It, however, did re- 
ject it almost unanimously. Not only 
the Interested Minister, ex- Minister, 
and fordgn merchant— not only the 
party slave, the mercenary hireling, 
and the crack-brained visionary — but 
even the profesaed eAendes of free 
trade, vom atgaiuBt it. Meomet 
which, according to the asseverations 
of the silk manufacturers, would not 
only deprive them of profits, but utter- 
ly destroy their capital, were, in the 
aosence of all proof to the contrary, 
supported by land- owners who regu- 
larly insist that they ought not to be 
deprived of rents, and that thalv land 
ought not to be rendered wurdya^* 

Such are the signs of and 

terrible are the things whicH^e^ shew 
to be approaching. 

On examining the reasons cm which 
the House made its decision, we will 
look first at the speech of Mr Vesey 
Fitzgerald. His argument against 
compliance with the motion was, that 
it would increase the distress of the 
Silk Trade, and encourage the preva- 
lent belief that Parliament intended 
to return to the system of prohibition. 

If enquiry had caused an increase 
of distress, it would have fallen exclu- 
sively on those who supplicated for it. 
They were, masters and workmen, 
anxious to have it with all its risks. 
This might suffice for the first part of 
his argument ; but we will add more. 
Inhere is no man possessed of the 
least knowledge of business, who docs 
not know that compliance would have 
yielded considerable instantaneous be- 
nefit to the trade. The throwsters and 
manufacturers, from the belief that it 
would lead to some change or other in 
their favour, would have set their 
hands to work, to accumulate stocks 
at a cheap rate while wages were so 

low. N otliing but the impression that 
a change of a pernicious character 
would now from it, could possibly 
have cau.sed it to produce injury ; and 
could not have given birth to such an 
impression. 

And now, what effect had Mr Fitz- 
gerald's speech ? It greatly enlarged 
the distress. In proof, we may cite a 
case mentioned by Mr Fyler, in which 
it caused a manufacturer to discharge 
two hundred of the four hundred 
workmen he employed. 
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As to the belief which bad been 
spread that the old system would be 
returned to, we will inform Mr Fitz- 
gerald what gave rise to it. Not only 
did Lord Ellenborough, and other 
subordinate members of the Ministry^ 
express themselyes in public strongly 
against Free Trade before they reached 
office, but those who are above them 
said what amounted to the same in 
private society. When the W^elling- 
ton Ministry was formed, the system 
for official men to eat their words and 
trample on their principles was un- 
known ; therefore it was believed that 
the influential mrt of this Ministry 
would act on tne opinions in office, 
which it had affected to hold out of it. 
In addition to this, Mr Huskisaon and 
Mr Crrant had declared, that if the 
new system should work perniciously, 
it ought to be abandoned ; and the 
world saw that it was working perni- 
ciously. Further, the professions 
made by IVIr Fitzgerald and Mr Cour- 
tenay ill the last session, connected 
with the existence of the distress, 
were in themselves sufficient to create 
the belief. But if the latter had been 
encouraged by a ccmimittec, what evil 
would this have produced.^ None. 
The committee would not have de- 
stroyed hopes, without proving them 
to be unjust. 

How an argument like this of the 
President of the Board of Trade hap« 
pened to be even addressed to the 
llouie of Commons, wc cannot tell. 
Official men, in these days, venture 
on most unaccountable exploits. The 
House, however, not only listened to 
it, but admitted its validity, and in 
consequence refused to enquire whe- 
ther measures W'hicli it determined to 
pass would or would not confiscate the 
property, and take away the bread, of 
hundreds of thousands of people. 

Mr Fitzgerald says — ** I lament to 
say, that the petitioners have been led 

to think that a departure from that 
system (the prohibitory one) has 
caused their distress, and that a re- 
turn to it would remove the cause. 
Thin haft been impressed upon ihmi 

by too many who are capable of reason* 
ing better, and who ought to have dism 
abused them** 

This venomous insinuation comes 
with an excessively ill grace from a 
member of the Wellington Ministry-^ 
from one of those men who, when th^ 
were out of office^ were willing to join 


in giving currency to the impression— 
from one of those Ministers who so 
recently made such a revolting dis- 
play of every tiling that honest men 
would shun, on the Catholic Question. 
It is below further notice. The mem« 
bers of the Silk Trade are of necessity 
far better acquainted with the opera- 
tion of the new system on their bu6i« 
nesa than other people ; and many of 

the documents they have put forth 
contain much more talent and correct 
knowledge than can be found in any 
of the speeches of Mr Huskissou, Mr 
C. Grant, or Mr Vesey Fitzgerald; 
yet we are to be persuaded that they 
arc the blind instruments of men 
wholly unconnected with, and anxious 
to delude, them ! This will mislead 
no one. 

We will for a moment defer no^ 
ticing Mr Fitzgeralds doctrines touch- 
ing consumers and consumption, and 
now look at his grand cause of the 
distress ; this is neither more nor less 
than overtrading. The change of 
system has produced benefit, and not 
iiyury ; the import of foreign silks 
has increased, not diminished, the 
trade of the British manufacturers ; 
and the latter, through their over- 
trading, have been the sole parents of 
their own suffeiiiigs. So avers the 
President of the Board of I’radc. His 
first proof he draws from the import 
of raw and thrown silk, and in the 
management of it he far outdoes Mr 
Iluskisson himself. 

The prohibition of foreign wrought 
silks ceased in July, 18£26. As the 
change of system consisted solely in 
the removal of this prohibition, it 
might naturally be taken for granted, 
according to the ancient nature of 
fact, that the new system came at 
that time into operation. No ! says 
Mr Vesey Fitzgerald, it did no such 
thing — it came into operation at the 
end of 1823 ! ! How, in the name of 

wonder, could it come into operation 
two years and a half before the prohi- 
iHtion was abolished ? The duty on 
raw silk, he replies, was not levied 
after 1823, therefore it then commen- 
ced, alfliough the prohibition remain- 
ed so long afterwards ! Was the re- 
peal of the duty a change of system } 
No ; the duty was imposed solely for 
purposes of revenue, and its repeal did 
not partake in the least of such a 
change. Hie admission of foreign 
wrought silks constitutes the only new 
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system that has been adopted^ or that that this was real increase of con- 
is complained of. sumption, is proved by the fact^ that 

Why docs Mr Fitzgerald make this about 1,560,000 lbs. more were clear- 
bungling and most pitiful attempt at edin 1624 than in 1823. This increase 
deception ? Because the removal of the took place under the system of prohibi- 
duty caused a large increase in the tion. With regard to his second term, 
consumption of silk^ not only in the about 550,000 lbs. more were cleared 
trade, but in other quarters. He in 1828, than in 1824; anditisevi- 
therefore compares the import of raw. dent, that, in the present year, there 
and thrown silk in the five years end- will be a very laitjge decrease, and, of 
ing with 1823, with that in the foU course, that thote has bten no real 
lowing five years, to shew the increase increase of consumption since 1821 of 
of consumption which has been pro- any moment. 

duced by the admission of foreign In the five years ending with 1824, 
wrought silks, although such silks there was an increase in the consunip- 
were prohibited during one- half of the tion of silk under the prohibitory 
latter period I system, of more than 2,200,000 lbs. ; 

While the heavy duty was levied, in these five years, the consumption 
the clearances at the custom-house was considerably more than doubled, 
shewed, with tolerable correctness, Concetling that the clearances were 
the yearly consumption. The steadi- excessive in 1824, and allowing 
ness with which the silk manufacture 500,000 lbs. for the ixccss, this will 
increased under the old system, forms give an increase of 1,700,000 lbs., or 
a remarkable contrast to the fiuctua- 340,000 lbs. yearly on the average, 
lions it has experienced under the If consumption had continued to in- 
new one. The increase in the con- crease in the same proportion to the 
sumption of raw and thrown silk end of 1828, it ought to have been in 
was, in 182t), in round numbers, this year greater by 1,300,000 lbs. 

230.000 lbs. ; in 1821, it w’as 280,000 than in 1824. When the state of the 
lbs. ; in 1822, it was 120,000 lbs. ; silk trade, in the early part of 1829, 
in 1823, it was 25,000 lbs. ficre was is compared with its state in the 
a constant yearly increase. But when early part of 1825, it is manifest, 
the duty was reduced to a nominal that an infinitely greater excess of 
one, the importers cleared their silk silk avus cleared in 1B28, than in 
to a large extent on its arrival ; and 1821 ; making a proper allowance for 
ill consequence, the custom-house rc- this excess, and assuming, as we may 
turns gave the annual imports, but safely do, that if tlic old system had 
furnished no longer a correct account been persevered in, the consumption 
of the annual consumption. In 1824, would have regularly increased as it 
under the nominal duty, the increase did before the change, it seems arith- 
in round iiumbeis was 1,500,000 Ibfi.; metically certain, that, under this 
in 1825, there was a decrease of system, the real consumption of silk 

400.000 lbs. ; in 1820, there was a would have been greater in 1828 by 
decrease of 1,350,000 lbs.; in 1827, some millions ofi>oiinds, than it real- 
thc increase was 1,900,000 lbs. ; and ly was under the new one. 

in 1828, it was 330,000 lbs. Although Mr Fitzgerald says,— Since the 
the state of the silk manufacture has reduction of the duty on raw silk 
varied very greatly, still, it is evident, to a nominal sum (a penny per lb.), 
that enormous fluctuations like these coarser and heavier fabrics have been 

cannot possibly have taken place in made ; and silk has been more freely 
the annual consumption of silk ; and, used in many ways, not connected 
of course, that while the custom- with the silk manufacture in its pro- 
house returns shew the import, no per sense." This is correct. A large 
reliance can ,be placed on them for portion of raw silk has been consu- 

shewing such consumption. The med in different ways, without ever go- 
latter may be the same in two years, ing into the hands of the silk throw- 
and yet 1,000,000 lbs. more, or less, of ster or manufacturer; and in some 
silk, may be imported and cleared in silk fabrics, a larger weight of it has 
one of the years, than in the other. been worked up by a diminished 
With regard to his first term of quantity of labour. He allows, for 
years; about 650,000 lbs* more of silk this, one-fourth of the increase in the 
were cleared in 1823 than in 1819 ; clearances ; and we may take the one- 
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fourth at about 400,000 lbs. yearly. 
Having premised this, we will divide 
the last nine years into three periods, 
and shew the clearances of silk in 
each. In the three years ending with 
1822, there were cleared, in round 
numbers, 6,700,000 lbs. of raw and 
thrown silk. This took place with 
prohibition and the heavy duty. In 
the succeeding three years, ending witli 

1825, there were cleared 10,000,000 
lbs. The prohibition continued 
through all these years, but in the two 
last the duty was taken off. 

In these three years there was an 
increase in the consumption of 
3,300,000 lbs. under the prohibitory 
system. If we allow 800,000 lbs. on 
account of the reduction of duty, the 
increase was 2,500,000 lbs. 

In tlie three years ending with 1 828, 
there were cleared 11,000,000 lbs. : 
the prohibition was abolished diiriiig 
two years und u h.alf of this period, 
and the duty was reduced during the 
whole. Putting the reduction of duty 
out of sight, there was in this pe- 
riod an increase in consumption of 
1,000,000 lbs.; but allowing, on ac- 
count of it, 1,200,000 lbs., there was 
one of 600,000 lbs. 

Ill the middle of 1 the trade be- 
Ciine greatly depressed ; and in the 
early part of 1826 tlic stocks of silks, 
in consequence of the approaching 
change, were extremely light. We 
may therefore safely conclude, that all 
the .silk cleared in the second period 
was really needed for consumption. 
In the beginning of 1829 the stocks 
WYTc excessively large ; it is a known 
1‘act, that they were far larger then 
than they were in the early part of 

1826. It is therefore apparent, that a 
considerable portion of the silk cleared 
in the last period was not needed for 
consumption. Mr Fitzgerald prac- 
ticrdly confesses this, for he charges 
the distress on excessive manufactu- 
ring, and this must have taken place 
in the last three years. 

Thus, then, w'ithout regarding the 
effects of the reduction of duty, there 

wras an increase in the consumption of 
silk in the last three years of the pro- 
hibitory system of 3,300,000 lbs. This 
was a real increase. In the first three 
years of the new system, there has 

been one of only 1,000,000 lbs. ; and 
he owns that ijb has been an increase 
of importing and manufacturing, but 
not of real consumption. Looking at 


the great stocks held at the beginning 
of the present year, and at the enlar- 
ged consumption of silk in trades dis- 
tinct from the silk one, it seems cer- 
tain that in the last three years there 
was a decrease in the consumption of 
British silks. There was such a de- 
crease, when, if consumption had in- 
creased as it did under prohibition, 

there would have been an increase of 
3,000,000 lbs. or 4,000,000 lbs. If 
the prohibition had been preserved, 
and had operated as it did before its 
removal, this enormous quantity of 
silk would have been consumed in this 
country in the last three years, more 
than was consumed. 

While the consumption of British 
silks has thus declined, or at the best 

has remained stationary, the manufac- 
ture of those kinds of tlu-m which em- 
ployed the most labour, has been dc- 
sLruyetl. Foreign fancy silks have an- 
nihilated British ones, and in conse- 
quence, the same quantity of silk em- 
ploys in its maiiufiicturc far less labour 
than it employed before the change of 
system. This is sufficient to refute 
the charge of overtrading, and to prove 
that the distress has been caused by 
the change. 

Mr Fitzgerahrs next proof of over- 
trading, was the additional number of 
spindles employed by the throwsters 
since 1823. His assertions on this 
point were at variance with those of 
Mr Fyler, and they have been contra- 
dicted in the public prints by indivi- 
duals acting on behalf of the throw- 
sters. They deserve no farther notice. 

Mr Huskisson, Mr C. Grant, and 
the other advocates of Free Trade, all 
in like manner pleaded overtrading, 
and insisted that the new system had 
greatly benefited the Silk Trade. 
They ascribed the distress partly to 
smuggling; Air Fitzgerald did the 
same, anil it had previously been done 
by the Thine Minister. 

Our readers will remember, that 
when the prohibition was abolished, 
Air Huskisson and his supporters de- 
clared it would destroy smuggling ; 

and about a year ago, they triumph- 
antly asserted it had destroyed it. 
These very people now confess that 
their nostrum has failed, and that the 
Silk Trade is injured as much as ever 

by smuggling. As they must admit 
that smugglingwas as practicable under 
the old system as it now is, how did 
it operate before the change ? Did it 
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keep the trade in continual suffering f 
Did it constantlY bind prices to a 
point which would not allow profit to 
the master, or necessaries to the w’ork- 
mail ? No. The trade made rapid ad- 
vances, and was upon the whole high- 
ly prosperous ; in general, the masters 
guned large profits, the workmen had 
high and its effects were not 

felt. The trade has now been for four 
years in constant distress ; for about 
half the term, its distress has been 
excessive, and it has no prospect of 
improvement. This is sufficient to 
dispose of the plea of smuggling. 

To prove that the new system has 
had no share in jiroducing the distress, 
Mr Fitzgerald and his supporters give 
us nothing but empty negatives to 
grapple with. We will now advance 
something of a different kind to prove 
the contrary. 

In the first place, French silks are 
superior to British ones, not only in 
the eye of fashion, but in the actual 
quality, and in consequence they com- 
mand a higher price. The British 
ones must be sold cheaper, or remain 
unsold. The new system limits tlic 
price of silks ; if the British manu- 
facturers ask more than a certain sum, 
the mercers send their orders abroad ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to ac- 
cept the price fixed by law, however 
inadequate it may be, or lose their 
market. This price fixed by law com- 
pels them, Ironi the comparative in- 
feriority of their {food's, to sell at a 
lower rate limit their foreign rivals, 
and at such a rate as will not allow 
profits to themselves, or adequate 
wages to their workmen. 

in a case like this, it is the height 
of absurdity to speak of overtrading. 
Let the manufacturers, when they 
have a short supply of goods, and are 
fully employed, raise their prices to 
the point necessary for yielding ade- 
quate profits and wages : and what 
will be the consequence ? Foreign silks 
will at once glut the market, and over- 
whelm them with distress. One-half 
may be permanently taken from their 
consumption of silk, and still tlwey will 
be in the same circumstances. Losing 
prices form their only means for pre- 
venting their trade from being wholly 
taken from them ; and they cannot 
reach a higher degree of prosperity 
than full employment at such prices. 
4 doeisive proof of this may be &und 
in iW fact, that in the last year, al- 


though their prices were so ruinously 
low, there was a large legal import of 
foreign silks. Need we ask what this 
import would have been, if their prices 
had been remunerating ones r 

That which is called the overtra- 
ding of the last two years, excluded, 
by the low prices which it caused, a 
vast quantity of foreign silks, which 
would otherwise have been admitted. 
If less silk had been consumed, more 
foreign silks would have been import- 
ed ; the workmen would have had less 
employment and far more distress. 

In the second place, the manufac- 
turers prepare a plentiful supply of 
goods for the market, and still there 
is a constant import of for^U ones : 
the latter, of course, constitiite an ex- 
cess. More silks are thus brought 
into the market than can be sold ; the 
excess at the first is but little felt, but 
it soon accumulates until it creates 
ruinous glut. When the manufac- 
turers are fully employed, and obtain 
a small advance on ruinous prices, such 
a stimulus is given to the import of fo- 
reign silks as speedily produces a de- 
structive glut in the market. Although 
there was such a superabundance of 
British silks in the last year, nearly se- 
ven hundred thousand pounds worth 
of foreign ones were imported in the 
legal manlier. Are we to be told that 
this import had no share in producing 
the glut and distress ? When, there- 
fore, the manufacturers gain for a mo- 
uicnt the highest point of prosperity 
attainable to them ; viz. full employ- 

ifient at inadequate prices, this pro- 
duces an import wlucm soon replungcs 
them into ruin. 

Suppose that, with a duty of As. per 
quarter, foreign nations could supply 
this country with all the wheat it con- 
sumes at 408., how would this operate ? 
The import of foreign wheat would 
soon produce excess, and bring down 
the price to less than 40s. : the Bri- 
tish fanners could only sell their own 
wheat, and exclude the foreign by 
selling at such a price ; if they would 
not accept it, their wheat would be 
unsaleable ; and by accepting it, they 
would cause the import of foreign to 
be insignificant in ^antity. If the 
farmers should raise the cry of distress, 
would any man have the hardihood to 
say to them — '^Your distress is not 
caused by the foreign corn, because 
scarcely any is imported ; it evidently 
flows ifom your over-production?’' 
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No ; upou this the very Mr Kiiekisscm 
would not venture. All men would 
see that the low price sprung from the 
cheap rate at which foreign wheat 
could be imported> and not from the 
actual import. 

It is evidenti that if the fanners 
should strike one-half, or twa thirds^ 
permanently, from their production. 
It would not enable them to obtain the 
least advance of price. 

It is likewise evident, that if they 
could for a moment get up the price 
to 45s.^and this would be far from a 
remunerating one — it would cause 

such an import as would soon bring it 
down again. And it is further evi- 
dent, that the market would be almost 
always glutted. 

This case contains an exact descrip- 
tion of the state in which the Silk 
Trade is placed by the new system. 
Every man must admit, that in it, 
putting overtrading and overproduc- 
tion wholly out of sight, it would be 
Utterly impossible for the farmers to 
be other than constantly distressed : 
and if he admit this, he must admit 
likewise, that, putting overtrading and 
overproduction wholly out of sight, it 
is impossible for the Silk Trade to be 
other than distressed under the new 
system. 

In the third place, some kinds of 
foreign silks are so much superior in 
quality to British ones, that the latter 
cannot be sold at any price; other 
kinds arc not only better, but cheaper, 
than British ones, and in consequence 
the latter can be sold no longer. These 
kinds employ, in proportion, infinitely 
the most labour; The workmen, who 
before the change were employed in 
fabricating them, have thus had their 
employment wholly taken away, and 
have been thrown on the other branch- 
es of the trade. This 1ms caused a 
great glut of labour, and an abun- 
dance of suftering. 

More we need not say to prove how 
far the new system has operated to 
produce the distress of the Silk Trade. 
Let us now examine the benefits which 
its friends allege it has yielded. Their 
main argument is, that the consumers 
draw great advantages from it. Mr 
Huskisson represents, that through 
the cheapness of silks produced by the 
new system, ** luxuries and comforts 
are opened to a large class who could 
not Imfare obtain them." Mr Fitzge- 
rald asks^ ** lasttoh the finshiiHij or the 


patriotism, of tliis country, that its 
public and its consumers would be 
content to pay fbr our domestic monu- 
facture the augmented prices which 
monopoly would claim The advo- 
cates of Free Trade triumphantly pro- 
claim in a body, that the cheapness 
we have named is of vast benefit to 
the consumers. 

Every man must admit that this 
can only be true, if the cheapness do 
not in any way reduce the means of 
the consumers for buying silks. It a 
family can buy the silks it uses an- 
nually for five imunds less than it for- 
merly paid, ami has not had its income 
reduced, it unquestionably is a gainer 
from the reduction. But if ten pounds 
be in any way taken from its annual 
income, by the reduction in the price 
of silks, it is unquestionably a loser. 

Has, then, this reduction diminished 
the means of the community for con- 
suming silks ? 

From that large part of the com- 
munity which the silk manufacturers 
compose, it has taken away these 
means almost wholly. 

The advocates of cheap silks admit 
that the different portions of the com- 
munity are dependent on each other, 
and that the sufferings of one must 
injure the others ; they continually 
proclaim that the ngriculturists can- 
not prosper, if the manufacturers do 
not. They must, therefore, of neces- 
sity, confess that the distress of the 
Silk Trade must injure the rest of the 
community. The penury of half a 
million of people will inevitably lower 
to a certain extent general prices, and 
of course the income of the population 
at large. If this number of people 
earn when in prosperity ten millions 
per annum, and have this sum reduced 
to six millions by bad wages and loss 
of employment, this will cause a dif- 
ference of four millions in their ex- 
penditure with the rest of the commu- 
nity. Such a diffiereiice cannot foil of 
afiPecting general incotne. Suppose this 
case : A farmer formerly paid twelve 
pounds per annum for the silks requi- 
red by his family, he can now buy the 
sam6 quantity for eight pounds ; con- 
sequently he gains apparently four 
pounds from the distress of the Silk 
Trade. This distress, however, causes 
corn to be a shilling per quarter lower 
than it otherwise would be, and cheap- 
ens other agricultural pri^uce in an 
equd degree ; in conaequence he sells 
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Ills corn, ^tc , for twelve pounds less 
than he could obtain if the trade were 
tiourishin*^. He thus loses three times 
more from* the distress of the Silk Trade 
on the one hand, than he gains from 
it on the other. 

Suppose another case. A workman 
now buys the silks consumed byhisfa- 
mily during the year for three pounds, 
for which he formerly paid four pounds 
tea shillings ; he therefore gains thir- 
ty shillings from the distress of the 
Silk Trade. This distress, however, by 
diminishing the consumption of cot- 
tons, woollens, &c. &c., causes gene- 
ral flatness of trade, takes one shilling 
er week from his wages, and compels 
im to be idle for a month. He like- 
wise thus loses three times more from 
the distress of the Silk Trade on the 
one hand, than he gains from it on 
the other. 

Then the loss of revenue, the loss 
caused by pauperism, the increase of 
vice and crime, See, &c., must not be 
overlooked. 

We shall be sufficiently near the 
truth for our purpose, if we assume 
that on the average each member of 
the llritish population formerly ex- 
pended a pound per annum in the 
consumption of silks, and that this 
expenditure is now reduced to thir- 
teen shillings and fourpcncc. Each 
individual thus gains six siiilliiigs and 
cightpcnce per annum, or about three 
halfpence weekly from the distress of 
the Silk Trade. Now, if this distress 
have any effect whatever on general 
prices, it must take more than this 
sum from individual income; and that 
it has some such effect, is a matter 
wholly above dispute. 

The groat mass of the working 
classes derive scarcely any benefit from 
the cheapness of silks, because they 
cannot afford to buy them ; and they 
suffer the most severely from the et- 
fects of the distress on general trade 

and prices. The poor man through- 
out the country has his insufficiency of 
necessaries reduced, that articles may 
be cheapened which he does not con- 
sume. 

The system for cheapening silks is 
likewise employed for cheapening all 

S er articles. Com, cattle, gloves, 
ps, Inee, See, See. are all made as 
cheap as possible, for the benefit of 

consumers. That consumers may buy 
cheaply, producers are grijniild to pow- 
der. There might be some sense in 


this, if the people of this country con- 
sist^ exclusively of consumers ; but, 
unhappily for them, they produce as 
well as consume, and they cannot con- 
sume if they do not produce. To 
serve them as consumers, they have 
that taken from them as producers 
without which they cannot consume. 
To serve him as a consumer, the silk 
weaver has corn, ships, gloves, &c. 
made cheaper, — what is his real gain P 
His means as a producer are so much 
reduced by the cheapening of silks, 
that he cannot consume half the corn, 
^c. which he could do when they were 
dear. To serve him as a consumer, 
the farmer has cheap silks, ships, &c. 
granted him, — ^how fkr is he really he- 
ticfitctl ? The cheapness >of agricul- 
tural produce keeps him so poor as a 
producer, that he cannot afford to buy 
the cheap silks, &c. The cotton or 
woollen manufacturer has corn, silks, 
ships, &c. made cheap to him, — what 
is his actual profit ? The cheap com, 
&c. operates so perniciously on the 
consumption and price of cottons or 
woollens, that his profits, or wages as 
a producer, are taken away ; in con- 
sequence, he is restricted to a much 
smaller portion of the cheap articles 
than he could command wnen they 
were dear. So it is with the commu- 
nity at large. Every man, in his cha- 
racter of producer, has his means of 
consumption taken away, that his abi- 
lity to consume may be enlarged ; and 
it follows, that the cheap commodities 
are in reslity far dearer to the con- 
sumers, than they were when at al- 
most double their present prices. 

Who compose the large class which, 
according to Mr Huskisson, lias such 
luxuries anti comforts?' opened to it 
through the cheap silks, as it could 
not before obtain ? Female servants, 
dress-makers' apprentices, shop-wo- 
men, &c. Do they really enjoy a 
greater command over luxuries and 

comforts than they did when silks 
were dear ? No ; the general suffering 
reaches their means of consumption. 
They now wear bad silks, instead of 
good stuffs, prints, &c. ; in this there 
is no gain of comfort ; and as to lux- 
ury, prints of the first class, and some 
other articles, have been forsome time, 
in the eye of fashion, less vulgor, and 
of course greater luxuries, than silks. 
To the mass of the lower orders^ silks 
are at present more unattainable in 
regard to price than they ever were. 
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Wc have said sufficient to prove, that 
the cheapness of silks does not bene- 
fit, but greatly injures, the consumers. 
Tile fact is before the eyes of all, that 
in respect of ability to buy them, 
silks are now much dearer to the com- 
munity at large, than they were un- 
der tlie system of prohibition. 

But if we concede that the con- 
Rumers are benefited, we must en- 
quire how far the benefit is sanctioned 
by right and justice. These award to 
the silk manufacturer the same pro- 
tection of property and bread, which 
they award to the rest of the commu- 
nity. A law for robbing Mr Huskis- 
son of his estate, would not be more 
unjust than one for destroying the 
capital of ilie silk throwster. There 
would be much more atrocious guilt 
in an act of Parliament for depriving 
the silk weaver of food, than in one 
for stripping Mr Huskisson of his pen- 
sion, or Mr Vfst y Fitzgerald of his 
official salary. The same protection 
of property, profits, and employment, 
which isjrivm to the landed interest, 
the cotton, linen, and other trades, 
is the sacred right of the Silk Trade. 
How, then, stands the case } The land- 
owner has his property and rent secu- 
red to liirn by law ; the cotton, woollen, 
and linen inanuCacturers have their 
ca]jita1and profits, as far as practicable, 
secured to them by Jaw ; but by law, 
the silk manufacturer is stripped of 
both profits an<l capital. If consumers 
arc benefited by the cheap silks, the 
benefit is extracted from the bank- 
ruptcy and starvation of thoseby whom 
the silks are fabricated— from the most 
atrocious legal robbery that was ever 
perpetrated. 

In the next place, it is asserted that 
the new system has been the parent 
of huge improvements in the Silk 
Trade. Mr Fitzgerald says — Under 
the paralyzing eftects of undue pro- 
tection, the goods of this country were 


distinguishable at first sight, by their 
inferiority, from those of France ; but 
imitation and improvement, under the 
stimulus of competition, have been at 
work, and it has been more than once 
difficult to maintain a seizure after it 
has been made.” 

The following extract from the Re- 
port of the House of Lords, made in 
J821, throws great light on the “ pa- 
ralyzing efi^ects of undue protection 
— With respect to the quality of 
our silk manufacture, it is stated, not 
only by persons interested in the trade, 
but by some American gentlemen ex- 
amined by the Committee, that, setting 
the question of price aside, it is in 
many respccts/u/Zj/ equal to tliat of the 
French ; equal in the article of piece 
goods, inferior in ribbons, very greatly 
superior in gloves and hosiery, as well as 
in poplin and other mixtures of wool 
and silk ; but that in price we are from 
20 to 25 per cent dearer.” * 

This was the case five years before 
the prohibition was removed. We 
may add, that when the removal took 
place, Mr Huskisson and his advo- 
cates staled British silks to be equal, 
nay, some of them asserted they were 
superior, to foreign ones. 

What is the case at presen t.> The 
superiority of various kinds of foreign 
silks has about destroyed the manu- 
facture of such kinds in this country. 
Foreign broad silks, from their supe- 
riority of colour and texture, com- 
mand higher prices than British ones, 
and the latter will scarcely be looked 
at by the upper classes. Foreign rib- 
bons maintain their superiority, and 
foreign pojdinsare now imported. The 
preference for foreign silks, on account 
of quality, is much greater now than 
it was when they were first admitted. 
With regard to price, they pay a duty 
of from 32 to more than 40 per cent, 
and still exterminate various kinds of 
British ones. 


• We extract the following from the evidence given before the Lords* Committee. 

Mr Hale, a silk manufacturer. — “ I do not consider them (the French) superior in 
any one broncli ; I think, for the same quantity of silk, we could put our work to- 
gether, and finish it in a complete slate of manufacture, to u greater advantage ; it 

would have a better appearance, and sell better. *1 saw no colours there (in l«>ance) 
that I conceive were dyed better.** 

Mr Davison, a wholesale silk dealer.—** 1 think we can make almost every de- 
scription (of silk goods) quite as well as they (the French) can. The ribbon trade 
is very much improved.’* On being asked if our silk manufacture had ** improved 
greatly in late years,** his reply was, “ Very much so indeed.’* 

Two American gentlemen, who were examined, both gave it as their opinion, that 
the best English silks were in quality fully equal to the best French ones. 
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But then we are told> tliere hae been 
so oittth improvement in maebinery. 
Mr C. Gratit says,— Before the year 
lS2a, the Silk Trade fviook liiue or 
nothing of the spirit which inspired 
other manufactures* The improve^ 
ments in machinery had not then hem 
adopted in that manufacture. There 
were some manufactories in which he 
understood that^ in conseauence of the 
impgrovements in macninery, the 
spindUte was now brought to such a 
state of perfection that it made no 
less than 7000 revolutions in a mi- 
nute/' 

Let us turn again to the Lords’ 
Kmrt of 18S1.—- ** A portion of which 
diiference (of fwice) is perhaps to be 
accounted for by a piece of machinery 
which has been for some years in use 
at Lyons, and which is described to 
be an inestimable advantage in wea- 
ving the finer and varied patterns of 
silk. This machinery is now known, 
and bos been brought to perfection in 
this country, by a gentleman who has 
shown very considerable skill and in- 
dustry in making himself master of 
it/’ Mr Thorpe, a ribbon manufac- 
turer, stated in evidence before the 
Committee — ** 1 have understood it 
(the machinery in France) to be very 
good, and tlie best looms we have in 
the ribbon trade are what are called 
French looms, and wliich have been 
lately introduced.’' 

With regard to the machinery 
whicli drives the spindle at so furious 
a rate, statements have been publish- 
ed iu the newspapcis by individuals 
engagid in the trade, which assert 
that, from its expensive and wasteful 
character, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it possesses any advantage 
over the old machinery ; and tl>ey 
assert further, that it was in use un- 
der the old system. 

The silk manufacture of this coun- 
try is at this moment, in regard to 
both quality and cheapness, more in- 
ferior to that of France, than it was 
eight years ago. How, iu the name of 
commoii seDSc, is this to be accounted 
for, if ioaprovements have been tra- 
velling so swii'tly ? This single fact 
is sufficient to prove, both that these 
boasts are fallacious, and that improve- 
ment made much more rapid progress 
under the edd aystem, than it baa 
done under the new one* 

Then the increase in the Sports of 
raw silk are poutltd to as evicbMUtowf 


the virtues of the change. In refuta- 
tion, we need only refer to what we 
have already said of these imports. 
Allowing for the effects of tlie reduc- 
tion of duty, about 600,000 lbs. more 
of silk were cleared in the last three 
^ears of ime trade than were cleared 
in the preceding three years of prohi- 
bition ; and have they been consumed ? 
No, reply Mr Fitzgerald and his friends, 
they have only produced a ruinous 
excess of silks ] It cannot be doubt- 
ed, from the much larger stocks held 
by the merchants and manufacturers 
in the early part of 18 : 30 , than in the 

same part of 1826, that the increase 
of clearances in the last three years is 
merely an increase of stock. Our 
conviction is, that the consumption of 
British ailka was less in these years 
than in the three preceding ones. 
Then a large falling ofi'in the present 
year la matter of certainty. And did 
not the consumption of silk increase 
under the old system ? I'hc witness- 
es examined by the Lords* Commit- 
tee, in 1H21, represented, that at that 
time, notwithstanding the heavy duty 
on the raw article, the silk manufac- 
ture wuB rapidly increasing in all di- 
rections : and the truth of this is 
proved by the custom-house returns. 
If the prohibition had been preserved, 
and the manufacture had continued to 
increase, as it did before its removal, 
the consumption of silk in the last 
three years would have been greater 
by some millions of pounds tlian it 
was. 

So much for the pretended benefits 
of the new sysiem ; they, at any rate, 
form no reason against a return to the 
old one. Let us now look at the 
other reasons urged against such re- 
turn. 

Mr Fitzgerald represenU that pro. 

bibition would, by raiaing price., de- 
stroy consumption, cause other arti. 
cles to be substituted for silks, pro- 
mote smuggling, and create perma- 
nent causes of ruin to the trade. He 
says it would be ruinous,”-— would 
be ** fatal to the manufacture itself.” 

It is quite certain that, under pro- 
hibition, the competition iu the trade 
would keep prices from rising above re- 
munerating ones. A comparatively 
small advance of price would ailbrd 
both masters and workmen all they 
require, and more they could not ob- 
tain. It must be remembered that 
the high, prices of the old eyabemaaoaa^ 
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in a conaidecable degree, from the 
heavy duties which have been remo* 
ved. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the advance of price would 
cause cottons, &c. to be siilratituted for 
silks, more of them would be consu- 
med, and of course they would require 
more labour. It was said some time 
since, that the cotton weavers had be- 
taken themselves to the weaving of 
silks ; and in this case, the silk wea- 
vers might betake themselves to the 
fabrication of the cottons, stufik, and 
mixed goods, called for in lieu of 
silks. 

The better classes now wear foreign 
silks principally, for which they, in 
most cases, pay a higher price than 
can be obtained for Kritish ones. Re- 
store the prohibition, and these classes 
will buy British instead of foreign 
silks. In this case, a very large addi- 
tional quantity of British silks will be 
consumed, and the consumers will 
have to pay no advance of price wor- 
thy of notice. Farther, the manufac- 
ture of fancy silks is nearly destroyed 
in this country by foreign ones ; re- 
store the prohibition, and this manu- 
facture will be restored. In this case, 
a vast additional quantity of British 
silks, in respect of labour, will be con- 
sumed ; and on tlie whole, the con- 
sutnorK W'ill not be called on for any 
material advance of price. 

The workmen are now compelled, 
when they can procure employment, 
to toil sixteen hours per day, to the 
destruction of both comfort and con- 
stitution. Let tliein have adequate 
wages, and they will only labour the 
proper number of hours. It will then 
require almost one-tburth more hands 
to do the same quantity of work. 

Upon the whole, then, the matter 
stands thus: If prohibition, on the 
one hand, should diminish, to a cer- 
tain extent, the consumption of com- 
mon silks, and thereby diminish em- 
ployment ; it would, on the other, 
mightily enlarge employment by in- 
creasing the consumption of cottons, 
&c., transferring the manufacturing 
of fancy silks, and the best plain ones, 
Ironi foreign to British workmen, and 
enabling the workmen to shorten their 
liours of labour. What is the balance ? 
It evidently is, that prohibition would 
create infinitely more employment than 
it would take away. 

As to smuggling, it could not pre- 
vail more .than it has done un^r the 


new system. Fnm the dSKcukiet 
wbieh surround our conviction is, 
^t it never can |)irevail to any great 
extent. Prahibitton wouid impose m 
it many checks which do not now ex- 
ist. It would not have more factUties 
than it had in the last six years of the 
old system, and it then did not pre- 
vent the Silk Trade from flounsh- 
ing. 

Under prohibition, the silk manu- 
facture, in spite of heavy duties on Uie 
raw article, smuggling, and other dis- 
advantages, improved, imxeosed, and 
flourished, regularly and ^eatly ; and 

it then had far gT»ter disadvantages 
to contend with, than it would have 
in future, should prohibition be re- 
stored. With this notorious fact look- 
ing him in the face, Mr Fitzgerald 
asserts that prohibition would be fa- 
tal to the manufacture ! If public men 
will thus voluntarily brand and de- 
stroy themselves, the fault is not 
ours. 

In making sudi a display of himself, 
he has associates. Mr Baring, who, 
according to his wonted custom, spoke 
on one side and voted on the oUicr, 
states, that the Silk Trade is a con- 
demned one," but still he will not re- 
turn to prohibition. He believes that 
a trade of this magnitude and value 
will perish, and he* will rather see it 
perish, than endeavour to save it by 
prohibition. Does he prove by fact 
and argument, that prohibition would 
be a greater evil than the loss of the 
trade, or would produce any evil what- 
ever ? He does not attempt it. Let 
not Mr Baring imagine that conduct 
like this will escape what it deserves. 
The men who oppose prohibition, 
from the delusion that the trade will 
flourish under the new system, arc 
infinitely more excusable than those 
who oppose it, and still believe that, 
under this system, the trade will be 
ruined. 

And Mr C. Grant promulgates this 
delectable information With this 
broad assertion, we would conclude, 
that the restrictive systeua could not be 
maintainedin this country. TIm proof 
of that assertion was to befound inevery 
part of the history of trade. He would 
notstop to enquire what might be done 
by an unimportant or infant communi- 
ty, but by a greatand powerful nation, 
dependent for itscommercial prosperity 
uptm inteixioi^ Thematn- 
teiMMe of a lestrietive systeni in an 
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advanced stage of society, was utterly 
and totally impracticable. (Hear^ 
hear.)** These cheers, we opine, 
must Imve inroceeded from the Learn- 
ed Boys who grace the House of Com- 
mons, under the character of being the 

only seers and statesmen in the em- 
pire. 

In what chapter of the history of 
trade k the marvellous intelligence to 
be found, that, in this country, a re- 
strictive system cannot be maintained ? 
When England abandoned such a sys- 
tem, she enjoyed the fullness of i^eace 
and prosperity ; she acted solely from 

choice ; and, up to that moment, she 
added restriction to restriction, until 
her system was rendered essentially a 
prohibitory one. The occasional Ve- 
Jaxations she made, only formed petty 

exceptions to tlie general rule. 

If any credit be deserved by the 
history of the world, infant and un- 
important communities have alone 
acted on ihe principles of Free Trade ; 
in proportion as na^ons have advanced 
in power and civilisation, they have 
adopted the restrictive system. 

England was greater, more power- 
ful, and in a more advanced stage of 
society, when, a few years ago, she 
abandoned her restrictive systcni, 
than she now is ; and still she found 
the maintenance of it neither imprac- 
ticable nor difficult : she abandoned it 
voluntarily. It will be conceded, that 
France is great, powerful, and in an 
advanced stage of society ; and yet, 
site has been so far from finding it im- 
practicable to maintain even her jiro- 
hibitory system, that she has hitherto 
continually enlarged it. Instead of 
suffering from it, her trade, in late 
years, has been much more prosper- 
ous than that of this countiy. Ame- 
rica holds no mean rank in power and 
civilization, yet she has constantly en- 
larged her restrictive system, until it 
is now nearly a i)rohibitory one; and 

she has lievtr found, any difficulty in 
maintuning it. The greatest and most 
privileged ^'foreign nations maintain, 
and fiourislt under, their restrictive 
systems ; while the maintenance of its 
system of Free Trade is costing the 
British empire its existence. 

These are Mr C. Grant’s fa cts ; he 
ai-Boeiates with them another fact, viz. 
that the new system came into oiiera* 

tion in the Silk Trade in 1824. He as- 
sg^his, while he admits thatthepro- 
J^tion was not removed until 1886! 


Are fallacious orgumeiits found so 
useless in supporting the new politi- 
cal economy, that the desperate expe- 
dient is thus resorted to, of asserting 
common historical facts to be directly 
the reverse of what they really are 
Let Mr Grant be assured that this 
will not do : the public mind has so 
far retrograded, that it can he deluded 
by the most flimsy sophistrirs ; but, 

however, it cannot yet be deluded by 
outrageous Actions like these. 

With regard to the question before 
us, was this country compelled to 
abolish the prohibition enjoyed by the 

Silk Trade? No; the abolition was 
entirely a matter of choice. Would it 
now have the smallest difficulty in re- 
storing and maintaining this prohibi- 
tion ? Not even Mr Huskisson, or Mr 
Grant, can give any other answer than 
—No! 

But, says IMr Fitzgerald, “ under 
prohibition, the trade was a scene of 
offensive and arbitrary laws, restrictive 
of the fair exercise of the inclinations 
of the people, and legardles.s of their 
w.mts. They were laws which no one 
felt to impose any moral obligation ; 
and thus an habitual indifference to 
the breach of law was engendered in 
the public mind. I will remove from 
the statute-book, if 1 ran, legal crimes, 
which the people ilo not consider ns 
moral crimes. I would not arm the 
common informer with a power to en- 
ter the houses of individuals. I would 
not permit even the King’s officer, for 
the sake of a fiscal regulation, to vio- 
late the sanctity of an Englishman’s 
abode I! r 

I^iovel y pa triot ism— cx qni si tc m oral- 
ity — inimitable philanthropy ! Who 
could have expected such a display 
from a member of the Wellington 
Ministry ? Good people of England, 
smuggle uota part only, but the whole, 
of your brandy and hollands, your 
tea and tobacco, your fcilks and linens, 
for one of his Majesty's Ministers in- 
timates to you, that the ]aw.s which 
forbid you to do so, arc offensive and 
arbitrary, restrict tlic fair exercise 
of your inclinations, and impose no 
moral obligation ! Yc merchants and 
shipowners, grocers and tallow-chan- 
dlers, brewers and maltsters, spirit 
dealers, and the innumerable other 
people who are subjected by law to the 
intrusion of custom-house and excise 
officers, lock your doors against them ; 
for a member of the Cabinet intimates 
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to you, that it is unjust for thorn to 
violate the sanctity of your abodes ! 

Seriously, could any thing be con- 
ceived more thoroughly disgusting and 
despicable than this ? One of those 
Ministers, who so recently, in regard 
to the " settlement'’ of the Catholic 
question, trampled in such a tyranni- 
cal manner on popular rights, now 
}>ulcs about the rights of the people ! 

A law which prohibits the people from 
buying foreign silks when they can 
buy British ones equally good in point 
of comfort, and mure serviceable, is, 
forsooth, offensive and arbitrary ; it 

prevents them from supplying their 
wants, and imposes no moral obliga- 
tion. And for what purpose is this 
monstrous doctrine pleaded? The 
enactment of a law, which, according 
to their declarations, will ruin half a 
million of souls. To save from punish- 
ment a few solitary individuals who 
would never be in danger of it if they 
did not intentionally violate the laws, 
and who violate tliem solely from ca- 
price or tl«e desire for unjust gain, 
this tender-hearted Minister will make 
a iiscal regulation, whicli, more than 
five hundred thousand innocent people 
assert, will strip them of property, and 
lake away their bread ! 

\Vc will not leave this point with- 
out asking, Is a law which, by prohi- 
bitory duty, restrains the mass of the^ 
people from wearing cheap foreign 
linens, eating cheap foreign corn, and 
drinking, what they cannot find ade- 
quate substitutes for, foreign hollands, 
brandy, and wine, — is such a law a 
whit more oppressive, arbitrary, and 
unworthy of imposing moral obliga- 
tions, than one which prohibits tlicm 
from wearing foreign silks when they 
can wear British ones fully as good in 
essentials, and nearly as cheap } We 
put this question to the new Cabinet 
patriots and moralists. 

Passing from Mr Fitzgerald's rea- 
sons for not returning to the old sys- 
tem, wc will now look at his remedies 
for removing the distress of the Silk 
Trade. 

In the last session, Mr C. Grant 
broadly hinted that it might be ad- 
visable to destroy the throwsters out- 
right for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers ; or, in other words, to utterly 
ruin and starve half of those engaged 
in the trade, for the advantage of the 
other half. The new Ministerial press 
eagerly seized the atrocious hint, and 


loudly called on its masters to adopt 
it, and remove the duty on thrown 
silk, even though it might totallv ruin 
the throwsters and their workmen. 
Such is the system of wholesale con- 
fiscation and robbery, which is now 
openly advocated in this country. Mr 
Fitzgerald does not venture to adopt 
the whole at once, but he adopts a 
part, witli an intimation that he may 

ill due time do the same with the other 
part. Too merciful to give instant 
death, he dooms the victim to expire 
through lingering tortures. 

His first remedy, therefore, for re- 
moving the distress of the half million 
of people engaged in the Silk Trade, 
is one which confessedly will add large- 
ly to the losses and sufierings of al- 
most half of them. 

The remainder of these people are 
to draw this benefit from the remedy : 
they are to be enabled to buy a part 
of the silk they manufacture a little 
cheaper. While he gives them this, 
his next remedy compels them to 
lower their prices much more than it 
will enable them to do. Our belief 
is, that the benefit intended them by 
the reduction of the duty on thrown 
silk, will be principally monopolized 
by the importers and other interme- 
diate dealers. With the' one remedy 
he enables them to sell one per cent 
cheaper ; with the other, he compels 
them to sell ten or twenty per cent 
cheaper. To gild the matter, a draw- 
back is to be allowed on exported 
silks, which will amount to a trifling 

part of the difference of price between 
British silks and foreign ones. 

Ills remedies are simply these: — 1. 
Both throwsters and manufacturers 
are to be compelled to reduce consi- 
derably their prices. 2. A vast ad- 
ditional quantity of foreign silks is 
confessedly to be brought into their 
glutted market. These are the reme- 
dies for relieving a trade overwhelm- 
ed with bankruptcy^ loss, and stai ra- 
tion I Oh, sage tmd compassionate 
Ministry ! — Oh, enlightened and pro- 
perty-protecting House of 'Commons I 
What powers of language could do 
justice to your merits ! 

But then this is to destroy the 
smuggler. Oh, the smuggler— on, the 
smuggler 1 exclaim members of Par- 
liament. At the very mention of this 
ilUreputed personage they bold up 
their hands in horror, and to destroy 
him/ vote away half the fortunes and 
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bread of tlf« comnnniity. Hoaii only 
put domi saM^vliniSL w atlowiRg fe> 
ragn sillui t» be imported at 

aa cheap a rate as they cell be amug^ 
gled at, and it ia intended to do aoa 
If it have tbia effect, what will be the 
benefit to the Silk Traded Smuggling, 
from the diffieultiea which aurround 
it, can never take place to any 
large extent; Mr Fttagerald admits 
hh belief that its extent is greatly 
exiggerated : but a legal import has 
no limit save consumption. The be« 
nefit, therefore, to the Silk Trade, will 
be comprised in this, — the smugglers 

are to be prohibited from brining 
ihehr comparatively trifling quantity 
of cheap silks, and the foreign manu- 
facturers are fo be allowed to bring as 
many equally cheap as the country 

may wish to byv: practically, the 
smugglers, instead of being restricted 
to the supplying of a very small part 
of the market, are to be suflerea to 
supply the whole. Take this illustra- 
tion : Fifty thousand quarters of fo- 
reign wheat are annually smuggled at 
30s. per quarter ; to prevent this, the 
ports are opened, by law, to all fo- 
reign wheat at the same price. 

Such are odd benefits; they are 
worthy of their parents, however fatal 
they may be to those on whom they 
are forced. 

But British silks will be so cheap- 
ened as to exclude foreign ones. This 
stands on the false principle, that 
while prices can be lowered here, they 
cannot abroad. Franoe exports to this 
country a large quantity of silks an- 
nually ; and if she lose this export, it 
will cause such distress in her Silk 
Trade os will bring down her prices. 
The case, therefore, is this — foreign 
silks will be imported to an unlimit- 
ed extent, or tbdr price will fall until 
they offer the same temptation to the 
smuggler which they have hitlicrto 
done. 

Such nlks, however, are preferred, 
not beeau^ Aey are cWper, but be- 
cause they pre superior in appearance 
to Britisn ones; and they will be 
bought without reference to the cheap- 
ness of the latter. 

have said sufficient to prove 
thPt Air FitsBgerald's remedies are, in 
every point w view, infinitely worse 
than worthless. How far we have 
proved that they are, in more reqpecu 
than one, a disgrace to the oomitry, 
wa will not say. 


In regavd to the declamation ton cit- 
ing the injustice of excluding East 
India silks, we will observe, that the 
new measures will not only depress 
the priee of East India raw silk, but 
greatly injure the production of it, in 
favour of that of France and Italy. 
The East Indies will lose more from 
them than they will gain, even though 
they be suffered to send us their 
wrought silks at a low duty. Mr Fitz- 
gerald ludicrously states, that such 
sufferance ou^t to be received as a 
boon by the shipowners. The ship- 
owners will be allowed to bring 

wrought silks instead of the taw arti- 
cle, and for such a boon they will not 
thank the Right Honourable donor. 

Upon the whole, these matters are 
manifest : The silk manufacture im- 
proved, increased, and flourished far 
more in proportion under the old sys- 
tem, than it has done under the new 
one. The latter has arrested its pro- 
gress, blasted its prosperity, involved 
it in the extreme of suffering, and 
brought it into danger of comparative 
extinction. It has already nearly de- 
stroyed some valuable branches of it. 
The new measures of (Tovernment 
must accelerate its downfall. While a 
return to prohibition is essential for 
both its relief and its preservation, not 
a single valid syllable has been, or can 
be, pleaded against such return. 

Mr Paulett Thompson, of course, 
made a bitter speech against the silk 
manufacturers ; but it contains no- 
thing worthy of notice. We are, how- 
ever, tempt^ to give this extract » 

He confessed be was anxious to give 
the manufacturers of every country an 
equal chance, and to do away with Ai.r. 
restrictive duties.— Ho thought the 
arts of industry should be perfectly 
free from all legislative enacimente, 
which could only tend to impede their 
progress, and diminish their vigour. 
Industry should, he thought, be left 
altogether to its own resources. It 
was, as a modern writer had described 
it, like the wild weed which was self- 
sown on the mountain side, and which 
mtliered strength even from the rude 
blast by which it was constantly as- 
sailed. It flourished most where it 
was least protected ; but, if transplant- 
ed into the more fertile soil of the 
prden, or into the warmth of the 
hot-faouae, its shoots lost their vigour, 
and its flowers faded." ' 

Far be it from ns to perpetrate any 
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injufy on Chis very finely eompoeed 
extract in the way of refntataon. Mr 

P. Thompson is, we believe, a yonng 
man, and it is evident that he has b^ 
gnn to teach before he has begun to 

Iwra. We will hint to him, that it 
will do him no harm if he mice his 
complete ignorance of the history of 
the world somewhat more of a secret. 
Being a young man, it is natural to 
im^ine that be occasionally coquets 
^if political economists ever be guilty 
of any thing so antiquated as commu* 
nication with the fair sex— with young 
ladies ; and we shrewdly suspect that 
the modern writer" is no other than 
some lovely and romantic girl of six- 
teen, whom he prevailed on to assist 
him in preparing his speech. We of 
course speak thus, on tne assumption 
that he is unmarried. By the way, 
whiit has become of his bill for abo- 
lishing the Usury Laws? 

From what wc have said, it will be 
seen that Mr lluskisson had the in- 
conceivable hardihood to take part in 
the debate. If this Right Honourable 
pensioner had been for a moment vi- 
sited by the feelings which never for- 
sake high-spirited men, shame would 
have kept him from Parliament on the 
occasion, or he would only have en- 
tered it to say,—*' These wretched 
beings charge upon me their suffer- 
ings. The bankrupt declares my mea« 
sures ruined him — the famishing work* 
man insists they took away his bread 
— the crirninal asserts they forced him 
to his guilt ; to them these hundreds 
of thousands of my fellow- creatures 
ascribe their losses, starvation, and 
misery. I am accused of having pro- 
duced a mass of ruin and suffering too 
horrible for description. I will not 
speak in my defence, for 1 stand in 
lire situation of a man arraigned on 
the highest charges, and whose word 
ought not to be trusted. 1 therefore 
implore you to grant immediate and 
unsparing enquiry ; let the matter be 
sifted to me utmost ; if I am innocent^ 
let my character be purified in the 
only way it can be from those terrible 
imputations ; and if it be proved that 
I nave erred, take my pension, my 
fortune, my all, to make the redress 
as ample as possible.’' Instead of this, 
what was his conduct ? Virtually he 
thus spoke Disbelieve what these 
wretched creatures assert— disregard 
their misery-^ush their trade aUU 


farther, without evidence and in coo* 
tempt of any adclitienaliiifieri^ you 
may heap upon tliem— proceed in scat- 
tering around you oonfiacatioai, beg- 
gary, and Btarvatiau ; and 1 assure y^ 
—I do not condescend to oflfer mof or 
reasoning in support of it — that you 
will at some distant period or ofiier 
reap fi'om it an abundant harvest of 
prosperity !” 

So in effect spoke Mr Huskision, 
and the House of Commons most ob- 
sequiously obeyed him. 

There is one iioint in this matter 
which ought to be most seriously re- 
flected on by every man in the three 
kingdoms who attaches the smallest 
value to the security of property. The 
silk throwsters declared that the new 
duties of Ministers would destroy 
their property, which amounted to 
several millions ; and, without one 
tittle of evidence to disprove this— 
nay, on the understanding that it 
might be true, and that the extermi- 
nation of the throwsters would be be- 
neficial — these duties were adopted by 
Parliament. When the principle is 
thus openly acted on, that the pro- 
perty of whole classes ought to be an* 
nihilated on the mere assertions of 
some ignorant, imbecile, profligate 
Ministry, or to attain some speculative 
public good, we ask, whose property 
is secure ? 

We place this before every man who 
for the moment possesses a fortune. 
Let him not deceive himself by dream- 
ing tliat this principle of robbery will 
be confined to the silk throwsters. 
To-day he may possess fifty thousand 
pounds wortli of land, and to-morrow 
some law may intentionally render it 
worthless, anid make him a beggar. 
This moment be may have fifty tbou« 
sand pounds vested in trade ; the next, 
some law may intentionally annihilate 
the sum, and make him a bankrupt. 
This year he may have fifty thousand 
pounds in the funds; the next, some 
law may intentbnally destroy half the 
amount. The landowner and fund- 
holder have no more riuht to protec- 
tion of property than the silk throw- 
ster. If the right be destroyed to one, 
it is destroyed to aU. The poor man’s 
bread is as insecure aa the rich man’s 
wealth. What is the evident deduo- 
Umf It is, that peoj^e who have 
any fortune left ought either to trana- 
port U with all oonvenient speed to 
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some foreign country, where protec- 
tion of property is enjo^d, or to take 
measuroB for formii^tne next Parlia- 
ment of members who will be honest 
enough to restore to the Englishman 
that protection of property of which 
he has been plundered. 

Wc cannot conclude without a word 
to the landed interest. Men who so 
recently insisted that they ought to 
haye remunerating prices for their 
agricultural produce, and that they 
ought not to he robbed of their pro- 
perty vested in land, joined in this at- 
tack on the property of the s'lk manu- 
facturers. Do these simple and cri- 
minal men imagine that in this they 
destroyed none but the property of 
others? When the motion for abo- 
lishing the Corn Law is made in l*ar- 
liament, to the irresistible argument. 
You voted away the property of the 


silk mann&cturers, therefore you are 
bound to stt&r your own to voted 
away — they will be speechless. Grant- 
ing that they can save this law, what 
do they expect to reap from these la- 
bours to take from the mass of the 
commi^y the means of consuming 
corn at any price. Corn cannot com- 
mand a higher price than consumers 
can aflbrd to give ; and if they thus 

assist in grinding down wages and de- 
stroying employment, a prohibitory 
law will not prevent wheat from fall- 
ing to SOs. per quarter. The proper- 
ty of the manufacturers and traders 
must be protected, or that of the land- 
owners will be annihilated. 

We regret that time and space will 
not permit us to do justice to the able 
speeches of Mr Fyler, Mr liobinson, 
Mr Sadler, Mr Attwood, and the other 
advocates of the Silk Trade. 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


It is utterly impossible that things 
should remain long in their present 
State. This is an axiom to which 
every one ossents the moment it is 
stated ; and from it the sagacious and 
the enlightened will, without fairly 
incurring the imputation of a propen- 
sity to indulge in visionary specula- 
tion, deduce the following corollary— 
that there must shortly be some alter- 
ation. But will the change be for the 
better or for the worse? This is an 
extremely natural question, and one 
which it is much easier to propound 
than to resolve satisfactorily. Some 
arc inclined to look at the dark, and 
Others at the flattering side of the pic- 
ture ; of course, there is a prophecy 
and a theory, — the one the result of 
undoubted inspiration, and the other 
an infallible deduction from undeni- 
able premises , — for each view of the 
case ; and the hopes and the fears of 
mankind '|Moillate between the antici- 
pation i^^good and the foreboding of 
evil. in the moral and in the 

physical world, in the elements and 
in the seftsons, in the condition'of so- 
,clety, in the habits, the opinions, and 
'^befMineipleB of the age, are to be dis- 
itte are told, the symptoms of 
^ j^pproaching convulsion : and there 
was a comet last year, not- 
MlitBtanding the doubts which some 


people professed to entertain of its ge- 
nuineness. In thiK alarming cribis, our 
sentiments are looked for with natural 
anxiety,— most sober, respectable, and 
intelligent people, susjHiiding their 
own opinions in the meantime. Month 
after month have our oracular pngen 
been consulted on tlie subject, but in 
vain ; and many are they who have 
exclaimed in the bitterest tone of im- 
patience and disappointment, Hea- 
vens I why is there ro prediction in 
Maga On the Stock Exchange, in 
the coffee-rooms, in the club houses, 
and in all other places of general re- 
sort, people run a bout enquiring, ** Has 
North vaticinated ?*' The answer is. 
No and the Stocks fall, and the ap- 
prehensions of the public rise to am 
alarming extent. But be the conse- 
quences what they may, we shall for 
the present resign the tripos to those 
inspired individuals by whom it has 
been so worthily preoccupied, and 
whom we have no desire whatever to 
push from their stools. We will merc- 
ly, en passant, recommend to all mo- 
dern prophets to preface their oracles, 
after the manner of Tiresias, with a 
Quid^iid dieotn aut erii aut nm ; or 
else to follow the example of that sen- 
sible Irishman, who never foretold 
events until after they had come to 
pass. From the neglect to adopt some 
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precaution of this sort, many dilem- 
mas are apt to arise which we neal 
not point out to the judicious. 

It is true, that we have anxiously 
consulted the signs of the times ; and 

upon these have formed an opinion, 
which it is our intention to promul- 
gate for the public good : but that opi- 
nion is the result, not of inspiration, 
but of deliberate conviction. In pur- 
suing our enquiries, we have launched 
into a wider field, we believe, than 
any of our contemporaries, not con- 
fining our observations merely to Eu- 
rope, or even to the earth, — but occa- 
sionally glancing at the whole planet- 
ary system. At first sight, this may 
appear to have been rather unneces- 
sary ; but he who duly revolves in his 
mind our present condition, and our 
future prospects, must feel ultimately 
convinced, that it is scarcely possible to 
extend one’s enquiries too far on so 
vast and comprehensive a subject. 
From a careful review of all the cir- 
cumstances which can be imagined to 
bear in any degree upon the question, 
we have come to the conclusion, that 
the Millennium is not so far distant 
as some people are apt to imagine. In- 
deed, Mr Irving, and other singularly 
favoured mortals, have even been en- 
abled to fix the precise dale of that 
important epoch. This is the advan- 
tage which divine inspiration possesses 
over mere human reasoning and fore- 
sight! 

We have had no sjiring ; and the , 
deficiency has been ascribed to the 
storms by which the political world is 
agitated having extended themselves 
to the elements, to the indignation 
of Heaven at the moral depravity of 
the age, and to divers otlier causes, — 
all of tliem, it is conceived, equally 
remote from the true one. In fact, 
this unseasonable privation is, we sub- 
mit, not the effect, but mediately the 
cause, of most of the extraordinary 
conversions, and other events, which 
have lately astonished and perplexed 
us. Due attention has not been paid 
to the important philosophical fact, 
that the sun is an immense body of 
fire, which is constantly consuming 
itself. Now, the immortal Newton, 
whose theory is general^ preferred to 
that of Sir iliehard Fhulips and his 
disciples, has told us that Cavitation, 
or the force by which the earth and 
the other planets are retained in their 
voL. xxy. 


respective orbits, is in the direct ratio 
of the mass of the attracting body. 
Here is a friCttful prospect !— the 
density of the sun, and consequently 
the force of gravity, constantly dimi- 
nishing ! Thus, the radius of the earth s 
orbit is gradually increasing, and wc 
are continually receding from the cen- 
tre of our system. Again, this force 
of gravity varies also inversely as the 
square of the distance : the farther we 
are from the sun, the less powerful, in 
a much greater ratio, is its attraction. 
So that here are two distinct causes 
constantly and powerfully co-operating 
to throw us to a remoter distance from 
the source of light and heat! It is a 
sense of duty alone which induces us 
to avow the conviction which has been 
reluctantly forced upon us. The or- 
bit of this our planet will become 
gradually more and more eccentric, 
until it shall at length revolve a 
comet with a fiery tail,’* visiting God 
knows what regions of heat and cold, 
or possibly fly off in a tangent through 
infinite space. In consequence of the 
frightful rapidity with which it is 
clear that the sun has been wasting 
away of late, the deviations of the 
earth from its proper course have been 
unusually great, to the manifest de- 
terioration of the seasons, and produ- 
cing ut the same time a corresponding 
eccentricity in the conduct and opi- 
nions of its inhabitants. Hence sud- 
den changes in the minds of men, and 
the constitutions of kingdoms ; hence 
mercurial morality, and political har- 
lequinade, and other singular results', 
which of course are but a prelude to 
something still more extraordinary, 
and more miraculous. Which is the 
most simple theory — the one we have 
just developed, or that which insists 
upon an alteration in the laws of na- 
ture, as the consequence of a fiuctua- 
tiouin human principles andopinions.> 
Now, having taxen this cursory 
view of what may be called the exter- 
nal relations of the earth, let us revert 
to its superficial and int^al affairs 
—to its moral regime, its polity, and 
its eutbquakes. One of the most re- 
roark'able characteristics of the age is 
undoubtedly the increasing weoltb, 
consideration, and influence of the 
Jews, and the ungrateful and bigoted 
obstinacy which they oppose to the 
benevolent efforts of a ^ciety, esta- 
blisbed, for the sole purpose of con- 
3 B 
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verting tliem to Christianity. The 
avarice of this raiabelieving race has 
ever been proverbial— '' Nescio quid 
curtfle semper abest rei.” — (We do not 
make this quotation in allusion to a pe- 
culiar and vital ceremony of the Jewish 
faith. Heaven forbid that we should 
indulge in illiberal and ungenerous 
reflections upon the religious tenets of 
any class of people!) — The crime of 
ambition is now to be added to their 
other enormities. Ignorant and un- 
reflecting people are congratulating 
themselves that the question of eman- 
cipation has been for ever set at rest. 
Dr'ludcd beings ! you have decollated 
the hydra, but other heads are spring- 
ing up from the wound. The whole 
race of Israel clamours at the gates 
of your Constitution for admission to 
its privileges, its honours, and, above 
all, to its emoluments. In the dark 
vista of futurity, we behold a rapa- 
cious Jew administering the finances 
of this once flourishing and fortunate 
empire. To be sure, an effectual se- 
curity against any misappropriation 
in this quarter would be furnished by 
a legislative provision, that no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should attend 
a synagogue in liis robes of office. 
But who shall guarantee our religion 
(for it will not be a mere question of 
an establishment) against tlie dark 
and traitorous designs of that Cory- 
phaeus of the Israeli tish cause, who, 
taking advantage of the present coiri- 
ifiercial distress of the country, has 
already frightened the potentates of 
Threadiiecdle Street into submission, 
by announcing, with all the pomp 
of arrogance and the insolence of tri- 
umph, that he was a Count, two Ba- 
rons, and a Marquis } Wliat more may 
not this man's ambition lead him to 
attempt ? It has been lately stated in 
the first court of judicature in the 
empire, that a society for the promo- 
tion of the Jewish religion has been 
established for a considerable time in 
some remote region, artfully fixed up- 
on a9 being out of the jurisdiction of 
the laws of this country. Several Mi- 
nisters of State are said to have^ been 
already converted ; and of one high 
in office, in particular, it is rumoured, 
timt flbe price of his return for a cer- 
tidn Jewish borough was his consent- 
ing forthwith to undergo the odious 
ceremony of circumcision. Even a 
Miice of the blood royal, whose ph)r- 
BLognenay is supposed to betray his 


natural predilections, has been accused 
of a leaning to Judaism, Infidelity, 
Socinianism, and the rest." We 
have good reason to believe that all 
these remarkable incidents are merely 
the precursors of an awful crisis, whicn 
cannot be either precipitated or de- 
layed by mere human agency; and 
we therefore give ourselves up to the 
course of events with j>atience and re- 
signation ; only ejaculating a prayer, 
that if ever a Jew should be seated 
upon the throne of these realms, he 
may prove a Solomon. 

Turning our regards to the East, 
we behold two of the mightiest and 
most extensive dynasties of the earth 
engaged in a conflict, which remorse- 
less ambition, hereditary jealousy, re- 
ligious animosity, and large guns con- 
structed upon a new and extermina- 
ting principle, all conspire to render 
more terrible and more deadly. I'hc 
flames of discord are Bpriuditig with 
frightful rapidity over two or three 
quarters of the globe. In the mean- 
time*, many enthusiasts declare it to he 
thtir ht’lici, that the subjugation of the 
Turk will promote the interests and the 
extension of Christianity. What un- 
accountable perversity and blindness, 
not to perceive that the inevitable re- 
sult will be the conversion of the whole 
llussian empire to Muhommedanism ! 
All sacred and profane history abounds 
with instances of conquerors Itaving 
a(h'ptcd the religion of the conquered ; 
and the creed of IMahoiiiet is pi'eii- 
liarly adapted to seduce a licentious 
and serai- barbarous victor, revelling 
ill all the intoxication of triumph, 
seeking only the gratification of his 
own rude appetitos, unenlightened by 
education, untempered by the cultiva- 
tion of refined and liberal pursuits, 
and unrestrained by the principles of 
that faith, which he profes-^ses indeed, 
and practises in its outward ibrniK and 
ceremonies, but to the spirit of which 
lie is altogether a stranger. From the 
ashes of Constantinople the religion of 
the Koran will rise like a pliocnix 
with renovated vigour. We foresee the 
period when the Russian and the Mos- 
lem, the barbarian of the north and 
the barbarian of the east, bound toge- 
ther by a common policy and a com- 
mon creed, confederates, as they arc 
now opponents, in arms, will unite to 
carry devastation, terror, and Islam- 
ism, to the remotest comers of the 
earth. The most obstinate antagonist 
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to be encountered by this new and for« 
midable force will be the Jewish reli- 
gion, which, according to appearances, 
will tlicn prevail in all the western 
states of Europe. The conflict, like 
that of the sons of the dragon's teeth 
in mythological history, wiu be a war 
of mutual extermination, until there 
shall survive but a select remnant, 
destined to be the agent of universal 
regeneration, and to establish the mo- 
ral and physical, the religious and the 
intclleetiial, perfections of man upon 
the wreck of his race and the ruins of 
all existing institutions. Thus good 
ariseth out of evil. 

In Italy, one Pope has died, and 
another has been elected to prelatize 
in his place. This latter is a man 
whose days have already exceeded the 
ti nil of threescore years and ten, which 
is allotted for the ordinary duration of 
humati life. Verily, old age and decre- 
pitude lOnpear in our times to be re- 
commendations for promotion to the 
Inch places ; because, no doubt, they 
hold out to future aspirants the pros- 
pect of a more rapid succession. This 
argues a love of novelty, a revolution- 
ary spirit, which bodes no good to the 
existing order of things. We there- 
fore anticipate that a still farther 
change will, at no very remote period, 

take place in the quarter we have just 
been mentioning. 

Lilt the most striking feature of the 
ngo is undoubtedly the extraordi- 
nary and unpreccticnted quantity of 
inteilect which it displays. Yet as 
in nature a too lavish prolusion is ever 
succeedetl by barrennes*;, so the mind 
of man becomes exhausted by a wild 
and cxtiuvagant luxuriance. When, 
therefore, v;c consider the portentous 
pitch of excellence to which Maga has 
attained, the unlimited circulation 
which it enjoys, and the consequent 
universal dilfiuion of knowledge and 
intelligence, wc are overcome with ex- 
treme melancholy, anticipating a re- 
currence to the ignorance and barba- 
rity of the dark ages. It is permitted 
to the faculties of the mind to be cul- 
tivated to a certain extent— to be 
pushed up to a certain point, beyond 
which all motion is retrogressive. This 
maximum elevation of Tiuraau reason 
is to be attained only by a slow, wear- 
isome, and painful progress ; but the 
labour of ntany ages may be entirely 
undone in the course of a very few 
years ; and when knowledge once be- 


gins to relapse, it rolls downward with 
the rapidity of the stone of Sisyphus, 
into the horrid gulf out of which it 
was originally propelled. We are now 
oscillating upon the very brink of this 
gloomy abyss, and all the efforts of 
the Schoolmaster are inRufficient to 
counterbalance the downward tenden- 
cy of an overgrown population and 

an enormous national debt— of pre- 
sent confusion and distress, and pro- 
spective tumult, anarchy, and war. 
Wiiat a hideous picture ! The man 
who loves his country with a sincere 
affection, unwilling to witness the de- 
cline of her prosperity and glory, al- 
ready hesitates only between pistols 
and prussic acid, Waterloo-bridge and 
a running noose. Lut self-destruction 
will no longer be regarded as the work 
of insanity, and a suicidal patriot will 
necessarily be pronounced a Jii/o de se. 
Thus the very cause which would seem 
to promote the crime of suicide, by 
exhibiting it in the light of a reason- 
able and merely precautionary step, 
will have a tendency to counteract it- 
self, by holding out the prospect of 
interment in unconsecrated ground. 
The obvious connexion of this subject 
with the question of dissection, induces 
us to allude briefly to an odious mea- 
sure which has lately formed h theme 
of Parliamentary discussion, for the 
purpose of stigmatising the gross iri- 
Iringemcnt upon the liberties, and the 
atvociouR outrage upon the feelings, of 
the poorer classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects whicli it involves. The body of 
the friendless and unclaimed pauper 
(mark the total dereliction of humani- 
ty, the contemptuous defiance of all 
the better feelings of our nature, dis- 
played by the abettors of this measure 
in the selection of the friendless and 
the destitute for their horrid pur- 
poses!) is to be hacked and hewn 
into small bits for the purpose of gra- 
tifying the cannibal propensities of a 
cruel, unfeeling, and bloodthirsty pro- 
fession ! We restrain our indignation, 
and shall say no more upon this topic, 
which, as subjects for dissection will 
sboftly, alas! be too plentiful, it is 
now unnecessary to discuss. We have 
only noticed it as an additional evi- 
dence of the present* unnatural state 
of society, and as one of those re- 
markable sips of the times whicli 
have induced us to conclude, that we 
are upon the verge of some signal 
catastrophe. We are taught to believe 
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that tlie millennium will be preceded 
fls well by the total extinction of the 
light of science and of wisdom, as by 
the utter extermination of all natural 
and religious feeling. 

The inhiibitunts of this country have 
good reason to congratulate themselves 
upon its possessing no volcanoes — no 
treacherous beds of martial pyrites 
and bituminous matter, prepared to 
ignite, ex[dhdc, and devastate, when- 
ever they shall be affected by the at- 
mosphere^ or called into action by the 
enormous and judgment- seeking de- 
pravity of man. Thus this favoured 
island, though otherwise subject to 
considerable vicissitudes in its tempera- 
ture and climate, will be in a great 
measure exempt from the convulsions 
of the dements and the throes of na- 
ture, by which the new order of 
likings will be ushered in. But grati- 
tude for this signal mark of favour 
is efiectually intercepted by ignorance 
of its existence: for how can they 
who are altogether blind to the im- 
pending danger contemplate any par- 
tial deliverance from it? It has been 
our object to open the eyes of our fel- 
low- country men to a knowledge of 
their real situation, and to present 
them with a brief and general outline 
of the causes which are co-operating 
to give to the age what iikay be called 
a IMillennarian tendency. In pointing 
out what there is in the future to be 
dreaded, and what to be hoped, we 
have purposely avoided dwelling upon 
the peculiar advantages and resources 
which this country possesses, because 
we feared to check that incipient mi- 
gratory impulse which promises to 
carry away a portion of our overflow- 
ing population to the antipodes. If 
the supernumerary artizans of the 
manufacturing districts can be inocu- 
lated with a mania for colonizing up- 


on the banks of a Swan river, it is 
well ; and what remains of our spin- 
ning-jennies, our power-looms, and 
our steam-engines, may possibly be 
snatched for a time from the incendi- 
ary and tlie leveller; though, after 
all, it matters but little whether our 
manufactures and commcrccbe abrupt- 
ly annihilated by a revolutionary coupm 
de- grace, or left to drag on a languish- 
ing existence until they expire from 
mere inanition. 

There arc some, no doubt, who will 
reproach us for divulging the exclu- 
sive information which we possess of 
the future history of mankind, and 
which is entirely the result of our 
own superior wisdom and discernment 
— fearing lest people should sink into 
a State of despondency when they 
come to be acquainted with their own 
horrible prospects. We consider these 
to be the scruples of men wlko arc in- 
clined to sacrifice too much to over- 
strained delicacy, and nervous oppre- 
hension. For our own parts, we take 
a kind of melancholy pleasure in 
alarming the fears of such as repose 
any faith in our representations. No 
one is so securely upon his guard as 
the man who is thoroughly frighten- 
ed. A little wholesome panic docs 
not necessarily imply despair ; though 
it is true there is now mighty little 
room left for hope. At all events, we 
have done what we conceived to be 
our duty ; liheravimiis auhmim woj?- 
tram ; our conscience is now at rest. 
Even if wc err, excess of caution is not 
likely to do much harm ; and if all that 
we have prognosticated should come 
to pass— if the Millennium should 
in reality be as near at hand as wc 
have supposed— then wc shall certain- 
ly congratulate ourselves no little up- 
on our own wonderful penetration and 
foresight. 
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SKETCHES OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, WITH REMABKS ON ANTIQUITIES 

AND FIXE ARTS. 

{Conthvmd^ 

XXXII. BECOLLECTIONS of NAPLES. 


In tlii! year 17P0^ I accompanied tbc 
Princess of Auhalt Dessau from Home 
on a flying visit to Naples, where, 
throiigli the friendly agency of my 
worthy friend Heigelin, the Danish 
Consul, the Princess and her suite 

were soon established in a commodious 
and elegantly furnished residence 
above the Villa Rcale, overlooking 
otic of the noblest promenades in Eu- 
rope, with the celebrated group of the 

Toro Farnese before our windows. 
Our prospect included the whole bay 
as far ns Cape Miiurvn, and in the 
blue distance of this s]dendid scene 
appeared the singularly-bliapcd isle of 
Capri. 

The Princess, ever sincerely desirous 
to remain incog., had travelled from 
Dupano to Na])lcs under tlie name of 
JMadaiiie de Sollnitz ; but her servants, 
thinking themselves degraded by her 
a'*suni])tiori of a lower rank, every- 
wht'ie proclaimed her a princess of the 
royal liouse of llrandcnburg ; and not 
only to landlords, cooks, and waiters, 
but to any one who would listen to 
them. The consequence of this pub- 
licity was a considerable aggravation 
of her travelling cxpendituie, as, ac- 
cording to the long-established tariff of 
all the hotel-keepers in Europe, a 
prince or duke must pay twice as 
much, but a king or emperor three or 
four times as much, us a count or 
baron. At Naples, however, w'e were 
indebted to this treachery of the ser- 
vants for an early visit from the intel- 
ligent and gentlemanly Prussian paint- 
er, Philip Hackert, who, with graceful 
promptitude, asserted his inherent 
claim to attend a Prussian princess as 
cicerone. He escorted us to every ob- 
ject worthy of notice in Naples and its 
Vicinity, and was prevented only by 
indisposition from accompanying us to 
Salerno and Picstum. These atten- 
tions were enhanced in value by our 
knowledge that no painter in Europe 
was so well paid for his professional 
labours, and that lie was such an 
economist- of his time as to apportion 
it to his various objects with mathe- 
matical accuracy. 


Persevering industry, a love of 
order, and a knowledge of human na- 
ture, were the foundations of Hackert's 
fortune, which probably surpasses that 
of any painter since Rubens. Ho was 
also well versed in statistics and fi- 
nance, and, had accident thrown him 
into the career of politics, he would 
probably have raised himself to the 
same eminence as a statesman, which 
he has attained as a landscape painter. 

Hackert was employed by the King 
of the Two Sicilies to negotiate the 
transfer from Rome to Naples of the 
treasures of fine art belonging to the 
Earnese family ; and the consummate 
ability with which lie conducted and 
accomplished this delicate mission, was 
repaid by the enduring confidence and 
liberality of his royal patron, who as- 
signed to him a winter-residence in 
the Francivilla Palace at Naples, and 
the old palace at Caserta for nis sum- 
mer abode ; besides many other sub- 
stantial ])roofs of kindness and favour. 
The prudent artist ensured to himself 
the permanent enjoyment of these ad- 
vantages by asking no favours for him- 
self or others ; by a careful avoidance 
of all interference in politics ; and by 
declining the posts of honour and 
badges of distinction which were ten- 
dered to him. His rare sagacity in this 
respect proved that, during his inter- 
course with the titled and the power.* 
ful, he had studied the mazes and 
perils of a courtier's life as successfully 
as tlie characters of trees and aerial per- 
spective. His ambition never soared 
beyond the title of Pittoro di Camera ; 
and his advice to his brother George, 
when appointed engraver to the King 
of the Two Sicilies, was literally this : 

Brother, you must beware of smo- 
king. because the king hates the smell 
of,tobacco ; and you must never accept 
a court order, because the name of 
Hackert requires no such distinction," 

The King listened with pleasure to 
the conversation of this intelligent art- 
ist, and often stood by him to observe 
the progress of his paintings. The 
Queen, too, honoured him with her 
favour, because he promoted her hus- 
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band's favourite pursuits of the chase 
and fishings and never troubled him- 
self about the measures of the alU 
powerful minister Acton. In Hack« 
ert's hue collection of gems and va- 
luables, were several costly rings pre- 
sented to him by the Queen of Naples ; 
also a ring sent to him by Catherine of 
Russia, in testimony of her approba- 
tion of his large picture of the battle 

of Tscheine^paiutv'd to commemorate 
the courage ami self-devotion of Vice- 
Admiral Spiridow, who refubcd to 
abandon bis burning flag- ship, and 
was blown up in ber. When Count 
Orloft' requested Hackert to undertake 
this picture, aud to introduce the blow^- 
ing up of the Admiral’s ship, the paint- 
er told him that it was not in his power, 
because he had never sicii a ship blown 
up. Is that all said the Russian ; 

then you shall see one.'* Purcha- 
sing an old man-of-war, employtd as 
an hospital-ship. Count Orlofl' ordered 
the magazine to be crammed ivith 
powder, and the vessel to be blown up 
for the instruction of the artist, who 
now accomplished without difficulty 
the grand picture, ten feet high, w'hicti 

adorns one of the historical saloons in 
the palace of Peterhof, 

11 acker t*s table surpassed all others 
in Naples in its perfect appointment, 
and in the reflned cookery and flavour 

of its viands. The selection of the 
various dishes was truly eclectic, the 
hospitable painter having culled I'rom 
the best culinary works of France, 
Italy, and Gerinuny, the most ap- 
proved and exquisite receipts. Follow- 
ing, too, with classic taste, the example 
of the Greeks and Romans, his guests 
never exceeded or iell short of the 
3Vlu?es or Graces in number. I le gave 
two dinners in honour of the Princess 
of Anhalt Dessau at Naples and Cau- 
ser ta, in which refined taste and la- 
vish magnificence were harniouiously 
blended: even the Angora cat Alar- 
cliesina, the painter’s pet, dipped her 
whiskers into a silver dish. 

When dining at.Cascrta, the Prin- 
cess was expressing iu enthusiaBtic 
terms her admiration of William 
Tischbein s historical picture of the 
^ Judgment of Brutus." At the 
name of /Tisebbein I observed a flush 
of rese^j^Dient darkening the features 
of and, knowing them both to 

be incApable of professional hostility, 
I wa» unable to interpret this angry 
impulia until eYeoing, when Hackart 


took all his guests to see the exotic 
animals in the royal menagerie. Here 
he summoned a black ostrich, and us 
it came trotting towards us, he said 
with a bitter srnilc to the Princess, 

** Is not the head of that ostrich the 
very picture of Tischbein's?" This 
curious comparison gave inc at once a 
clue to the source of Hacker t’s resent- 
ment. Tischbein, although designed 
by nature and education for an histo- 
rical painter, was passionaltiy addicted 
to a pursuit of a much less elevattd 
character. A zt-alous riiseiplt* of Da- 
vater, lie had long studied with deep 
interest the resemblances between hu- 
man and animal features, aud had ex- 
ultingly proclaimed his discovery that 
Hackert had tbc physiognomy of a fox. 
The landscape-paiiittr, to whom this 
discovery of the entbusiasiic ph)siog- 
nomisthad been told niiii ill-natured 
exaggeration, thought himself insulted 
by the comparison, and, iiisicud of 
wisely joining in the laugh, he care- 
fully inspected all the wild animals in 
the menagerie, aud tud< avoured to re- 
venge himself by proclaiming Tisch- 
bein an ostrich. 

Totally unconscious of any oflensive 
meaning in these comparisons, Tisch- 
bciii did not hesitate to tell any one 
who came in his way the animal re- 
scmbiaiice he had discovered iu Lis 
features. Meeting one day Dr Do- 
meier, he seized him vclidnoialy by 
the arm, and said, iu his impassioned 
manner, “No, iny worthy frinidl 
you arc no dog ! That was an unfor- 
tunate mistake. You are an ox !" 

To my infinite morlitifution, the 
PrinccBs declined to avail herself of 
Hacker t'e j»roposal to invite J^ady 
Hamilton to tea. In vain did our 
obliging host repe it his assurance, that 
this celebrated Englishwoman would 
esteem it an honour- to exhibit before 
her, ill all their classic variety, her 
well-known mimetic talents. The 
Princess assigned some unsatisfactory 
excuses, and remained inexorable. 
Her principal objection, as she after- 
wards av'knowledged, was the great 
intimacy of Lady Hamilton with the 

notorious Countess L u, and the, 

if possible, still more notorious Lady 
N. When the old satyr. Lord B., 
once discovered these three Susannas 
together in a boudoir, he started back, 
exclaiming with bha wonted sarcasm, 

A present le bordel est rempli, et je 
m’en vais.'* A more gallant remark 
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might have been expected from one 
who, notwithstanding his grey hairs, 
was passionately enamoured *of the 

Countess L u. During her stay 

in Naples, whither her hoary lover 
was prevented from accompanying her 

by illness, he sent her by special iues« 
sengers presents of the finest flowers 
twice or thrice a- week, accompanietl 
by billets doux, of which some highly 
impassioned extracts found their way 
to the public ear; and, when his fair 
friend wisiied to visit the crater of Ve- 
suvius, the noble Lord’s gallantry pre- 
vailed over his love of money, and he 
emi)loyc(l a number of men to hew 
Bte|»s uj) the stet'pest parts of the road 
to facilitate' her ascent. 

'rhe cultivated tas>te of the princess 
found iiiliiiite gratification in the so- 
ciety of the celebrated historiographer 
of the J’lilegriean fields. Sir William 
Hamilton, a fine old man, and youth- 
ful as Anacreon himself. A worshipper 
of every thing beautiful in fine art, 
he derives from the philosophy of the 
graces, the rosy hours and feelings 
which embellish the evening of his 
life. At every frcbli addition to his 
matchless collection of antique Gre- 
cian vases, his enthusiasm Hashes out 
with youthful ardour ; and when he 
obtains a vase distinguished by fine 
drawings, or eminent beauty of form, 
his rupture is boundless, and compa- 
rable only with the exuberant delight 
ot children over their Christmas j»re- 
eeiits. Happy, thrice happy, is the 


man, wlio can, in advanced age, ex- 
ult with loud and boyish rapture over 
the attainment of a favourite object ! 

Sir WTilliain Haitfiltun's collection 
of vases will, to the tasteful and cul- 
tivated traveller, alone repay the cost 
and trouble of a journey to Naples. 
There is, indeed, throughout Europe, 
with men of classic taste, but one o{)i- 

nion of these celebrated vases, niost 
of which are above 2000 years old. 
The fine drawings which adorn them 
afford a standard by which we can 
measure the elevatiou of the art of 
painting in the times of Zeuxis, Ti- 
manthes, Parrhasius, Apelles, Apol- 
ludorus, and others ; and they certain- 
ly justify us in estimating the often- 
disputed excellence of ancient paint- 
ing, by the acknowledged perfection 
of ancient statuary! 

It is to be regretted, that the draw- 
ings upon the most remarkable and 
beautiful of all these vases are so li- 
centious, as to compel the proprietor 
to keep it, like that masterpiece of 
sculpture, the Satyr at Portici, under 
lock and key. An inundating stream 
in Sicily, which had washed away 
large portions of its banks, developed 
an ancient tomb, in which this re- 
markable vase was discovered in per- 
fect condition. The owner of the soil 
regarded this precious work of art as 
common earthen-ware, and Sir Wil- 
liam, who was accidentally in that vi- 
cinity, lieard of, and purchased it for 
a trifle. — Matuisson the 


XXXIU. MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


iVIy pilgrimage to Mount Vesuvius 
was undertaken witliout any compa- 
nion but an experienced guide. In 
the small town of Torre del (ireco, 
which wa wil most totally destroyed by 
the eruption of 1704, I found the in- 
habitants rebuilding upon the still 
warm lava, and rendered fearless of 
all future danger by a conviction, 
that, after the last tremendous cflbrt, 
the exhausted mountain would re- 
quire at least a century to recover it- 
self. The old houses were buried deep 
in the lava, above which the roof and 
belfry of the church were still visible. 
The great mass of this destructive 
Phlegeton rolled over this unfortunate 
town on its way to the sea. Here we 
hired a8ses,\vhich conveyed us through 
a wild chaos of ashes and scoria to the 
cell of the hermit ^ and, after consign- 


ing our donkeys to the care of the ec- 
centric recluse, of whom more anon^ 
we began the difficult ascent towards 
the crater. During the last eruption, 
the highest portion of the margin was 
umlermincd, and fell into the abyss ; 
but the tremendous element beneath 
arose in its strength, and immediately 
burst out from three new craters on 
the north side of the mountain. The 
lava, now two years old, wns still in 
glowing heat beneath the surface, and 
80 Varm above, that we could nowhere 
remain a minute on the same spot. A 
bundle of straw, which the guide had 
brought with him to prove the heat, 

was pushed into a crevice : the igni- 
tion was immediate, and a bluish 
flame shot high above the surface. 
Our progress up the steep acclivity of 
yielding cinders was infinitely toil- 
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some ; but at length we reached the from the lava, which, during an erup* 
goal, and stood upon the'^tim of the tion, must flow to the right or left; 
crater. Looking Oown into the gulf, and when the volcano throws out a 
I beheld an undulating mass of smoke, shower of stones, the recluse finds 
through which the red lightning dart- protection under the bomb-proof arch 
otl, while the deep thunder rolled be- of his cellar. While seated ut breajjf- 
neath us, shaking the ground under fast on a stone-bench before ^hch^^. 
our feet ; and slender columns of smoke, initage, my salamander .recommlSl^Wj|^ 
ascend iiig with various degrees of ra- to me to fix in my memory the 

pidity from the mass below, emitted of Naples from this point, as prefriv 
as they rose a kind of hissfng explo- able to any Other. He rnighthave taken 
sion, which resembled 110 sound I had a running lesson in the school of 
ever heard in art or nature. 1 'he at- Hackert, who maintains, that the most 
mosphere was so insufterably hot, that' comprehensive and favourable view of 
I hastened our return, remarking wl^ft Naplct is from the pinnacle of Bro- 
surprise, that while my forehead w»ats ther Felix. The hermit, however, was 
streaming with perspiration like a wearied of his abode on the finest 
rain-spout, the brow and face of the Belvedere in F.urope, and looked back 
guide were as dry as the pumice-stone with regret to the years he had passed 
beneath his feet. The daily habit of in the hat and sandy regions of Bran- 
wandering through this fiery region denburg, where he earned a scanty 
had rendered him so insensible to heat support by teaching Italian at Berlin 
and fatigue, that he seemed, to partake and Potsdam. His regrets, that the 
of the nature of a salamander. On our course of events had not been more fa- 
descent, which was rapid and easy, vourable to his wished, reminded me of 
the guide shewed me the lava-cliff a tall and stately monk, with whom I 
which had nearly melted under the dined at the monastery of lllonte Ca- 
feet of W’utky, the landscape-i>ainter, vo, near Albano. Although in pos- 
while he was collecting ideas for a pic- session of a comfortable and assured 
ture, regardless of the red-hot stones support, and commanding from his win- 
which fell around him like hail ; a dows the superb view of Home and its 
degree of iirofessional ardour surpass- environs, of the Alban hills, and the 
ing that of Vernet, who was, at his mountains of Abruzat, be complained 
own request, tied to the mast in a bur- bitterly of the unvarying sameness and 
ricane, that he might be enabled to mortal ennui of monastic life; and his 
study the storm-scenery without losing pallid features were flushed with un- 
eithcr liis head or his leet. governable emotion as he told me, that 

Tlieliermit, who was a travelled man, he had too late discovered that he was 
did honour tohisappointmentas master much better qualified to wield the 
of the ceremonies to Vesuvius, and set sword than the censer. How few 
before me an excellent breakfast of men are exempt from this propensity 
baked iisli and omelettes, assisted by to repine at their vocation ! and yet 
a bottle of I>acrimtc Cbrisii, wliich common-sense telle us, that every pur- 
well supported its ancient fame. The suit in life has its peculiar drawbacks 
hermitage is built on a small proinon- and annoyances, 
tory, sufficiently elevated to protect it 

XXXIV. THE VIPERS 01' LUGANO. 

At the foot of Mount Salvador, on have been half- mad to build in such a 
the lake of Luga^ is a villa of consi- spot, if this pandemonium of serpents 
derablc tll^roprietor of which contained a twentieth- part of the num- 

has beeti (Solfi^llcd to abandon it, and hers observed there a few years later, 
neither by war, nor pestilence, hor Vipers are, notoriously, migrating scr- 
gbosts, but by the incredible multitude pents ; and those of Mount Salvador 
of vipers in its vicinity. This tribe of take their departure when the sum- 
serpeiits, which, since " the classical mer heats become oppressive, and 
work of Fontana on the viper, and his swim in mighty columns across the 
experiments on its poison, has regain- lake, to the cool and shady woods of 
ed its anc^t importance, is annually the opposite shore. There they re- 
increas^ilia this fitvourable locality ; main until late in the autumn, andre- 
aiid to |l|i„^tent so formidable, that turn to the sunny side of the lake, 
the founder of the deserted villa must where they pass the winter and spring 
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on the chalk slopes beneath Mount peeping heads project^ and give to the 
Salvador. In their winter quarters, whole mass the appearance of the im« 
they coil and twist themselves together posing ball- thistle, or of the head of 
into knotted clusters, from which their Medusa. 

XXXV. THE GAME OF MOHHA. 


Two men stand opposite to each 
other in pugnacious attitude, with open 
mouths, and flashing eyes. Instead of 
weapons, however, they extend their 
fingers, and one of them, gazing with 
wild eagerness at the other's hands, 
calls out a number. This game, call* 
ed by the Italians La Mora, or La 
l^Iorra, is played by the lower classes 
in Home and in the country with pas- 
sionate enthusiasm. According to the 
rules of this diversion, the players ex- 
tend simultaneously any number of 
fingers, and he who first calls out the 
collective number of fingers on both 
sides, wins tlic game. In an instant the 
hands of both are again extended, and 
the sport is followed up with conti- 
nually increasing noise and rapidity. 
The secret of winning is, fur the {day- 
er to be well aware of the number of 

fingers he means to shew, that he may 
have to count only those of liis adver- 
sary; but the lightning-quickness of 
their movements hardly admits of re- 
flection ; and indeed there is no game 
which demands such rapidity of per- 
ception and entire self-possession as 

XXXVl. Tlir ROM 

The catacombs of Home liad, even 
in boyhood, laid a strong hold of my 
imagination, in consc-cjuence of read- 
ing the old romance of Octavia, writ- 
ten by Duke Antony IJJric of Bruns- 
wick ; who, with accurate calculation 
of the romantic cfleot, assigned to the 
Iicrsccutcd Christians secure abodes, 
and the uninterrupted exercise of their 
religion, in these dark and fearful ca- 
verns. Nor did my youthful associ- 
ations entirely lose their influence un- 
til, descending into the catacombs near 
the church of St Sebastian, 1 disco- 
vered the impossibility of considerable 
numbers residing in them without the 
certainty of being discovered by the 
vigilant agents of the Caesars, and 
dragged to a horrible fate in the am- 
phitheatres. It is probable, however, 
from the quantity of human bones dis- 
covered in Che catacombs, that they 
were employed as places of sepulture 
for the Christian martyrs by their re- 


LaMorra, nor can anyoiher'Europcans 
compete with the Italians in a diver- 
sion, which appears exclusively adapt- 
ed to their habits and character. 

The classic antiquity of La Morra 
has induced me to describe it so mi- 
nutely. It was known before the time 
of Varro, who calls it micare {diyitis ) ; 
and we learn from Cicero that a pro- 
verb had grown out of it. A roan ot 
perfect integrity was called, diynus, 
quicum in tentbris mices. At that pe- 
riod, this game was practised, not only 
for amusement, but for the drawing 
of lots, especially in the decision of 
commercial disputes; and the Emperor 
Augustus made two criminals, a fa- 
tlicT and son, draw lots for life or death 
through the Micatio. 

The Morra is played also in France, 
especially ia the southern provinces, 
wnere it is called La Mourre. I have 
nowhere seen it in Germany ; but the 
obsolete game of Finyer/cin snellen, 
which name corresponds with the Da- 
tiii phrase, was unquestionably the 
IMorra of the Italians. 


AX catacombs. 

latives, who could not afford the ex-« 
pensc of funeral pyres. At all events, 
this charnel-house has been a mine of 
wealth to the Papal government, which 
supported, by w’cll-contrived legends 
and traditions, the popular belief that 
the Christian martyrs were interred 
here, and sold their relics to the high- 
est bidder. Even fragments of ele- 
phant and whale bones have been sold 
as relics of the colossal St Christopher. 

The origin of these wondrous la- 
byrinths is no longer a mystery. They 
were unquestionably Puzzolan-pits, 
and the excavations, commencing in 
the Saturnian centuries, were carried 
on under-ground with a view to save 
every square foot of surface for agri- 
cultural purposes. These caverns 
were continued in all directions, and 
to distances at present unknown. They 
extend far under the campagna, and, 
according to tradition, as far westward 
as Ostia, and southward, it is said. 
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even under the bed of the Tiber. This his purpose, this clue of Ariadne snap-* 
powerful cement^ called Puzzolaa ped as he was crawling through a nar- 
carth, from tlie place where it was row and^dangeroas passage ; and, when 
first disco veretl, is still employed ; and, his last taper expired, he was left to 
ill subaqueous building especiully, its the sole and terrible expedient of going 
cohesive poWiftrs arc invaluable, Vi- forward in blind uncertainty. He per- 
truvius has a remarkable passage on severed, and, after fatigue and sufier- 
the origin and proi>erties Of this cele« iog indescribable, found an exit du- 
brated volcanic sand. In the sixth ring tlie following night, and reached 
chapter of his second book, be says: the surface, exhausted, pale, and hol- 

There is a kind of dust which, by a low- eyed as a spectre, near the Villa 
natural process, produces extraordi- Mediciv This adventure is attested 
nary eficcts. It is found in the vici- by credible witnesses, who saw and 
nity of ilaitc, and about the cities near listened to him after his re-appear- 

Mount Vesuvius. Blended with Hme ance; and certainly this escape fiom 
and powder stone, it forms un endu- almost inevitable destruction is one of 
ring cement for buildings, and even the most remarkable on record. Less 
binds firmly together the piers which fortunate Ihan this enterprising Pa- 
project into the sea. The properties risian, several young men of tho Col- 
of this dust appear to arise from the legium Germanicum plunged inipru- 
fullawing causes. In that district arc dently too far into these mazy deptlis, 
many hot sjjrLirgs, heated by subter- and, like the diver in Schiller ’b ballad, 
raneouH tires of sulphur, afuuiinoua were never seen again, 
earth, and bitumen. These fires, and Subterraneous galleries of a similar 
the hot vapours rising from them, pe- description, with lateral chambers, 
nitrating the crevices of the earth, and lal)yrinthiuc passages diverging 
consume its moisture, and make it dry in all directions, have been discovered 
and light. The tufofoimd there is also in Lgypt under the Necropolis near 
an absorbent, and free from moisture; Alexandria. Their origin is assigned 
andwhen the dricddust,thetufo stone, to the Ptolemies, and even to the re- 
and the lirnc, all which are formed by mote period of the Phuroahs. There 
the action of fire, uie mixed together arc similar caverns near Syracuse in 
in water, they immediately unite, and Sicily, which date from the classic age 
rapidly harden into a cement for build- of Greek colonizalion. They exist also 
ing, which no flood, howc\ cr powerful, under Na]>les and its vicinity, extend- 
can separate.” ing probably as far as Puzzuoli. 

This puzzolan dust, (Pulvis Putco- Tiie most credulous of all believers 
lanus,) blended in certain pro])onions in the doiuc^tic m ttlcmeiu of the early 
with lime and pound^jJbAks,i ormeil Chri.siians in tho Komaii catacombs, 
the antique mortar, i^lncn resists the was the Abbe Bichard. This man, 
aciioii of (lir and water ; and, like the whose ojniiions on all other subjects 
pyramids of Egyj)t, detie.i the tooth were sound and judicious, became a 
of time. It is susceptible also of a po- fanatical seer as soon as he passed Uie 
lish, surpassing often in brilliancy the threshold of these consecrated caverns, 
fintsUgrained marble. Its durability in which he discovered every accom- 
is probably owing to the glittering mudatiun requisite for the perbonul se- 
parcicles of puzzolan, glazed by voi- eurity and spiritual sustenance of the 
canic process. early Christians, and liberally distri- 

Maiiy adventures, both wonderful buted the numerous chambers and 
and disastrous, have been experienced galiericH into mass-altars, chancels, 
in the cateeppaba. Stimulated by the halls, schools, and dwellings, sufficient 
hope of4SMil3g coins, gems, and other to accotnroodute all the iuhabitiints of 
valuableit, a worl^g goldsmith from modern Horne. These bold assertions 
Paris desoended into these subteira- of the Abbe carried with them an au- 
nean labyrinths at sunrise, near Fras- thority, which proved highly profitable 
catL Provided with tapers, and with to the llomish clergy, 
a cord proved too slender for 

XXXVII. THE DIKE OF UnASCIIl. 

This BVaschi palace, one of the most and displaying in ks interior objeett 
Bplendid ind extenrive edifices in Italy, of luxury and fine art in lavish abun- 
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(lance, is the creation of a man who may of all housekeepers, imikeepe^ 

did not briii^ with him to Rome tlie ana cooka> the larf?e stone reservoir, 

)ueaTi.s to build a modern puppet- shew, which supplies all Home with oil, fell 
This mi rude was accoraplisbed with- to so low an ebb, that, in the event of 
out cither Aladdin's lamp or the phi- another unproductive year, the Duke 
losopher s stone, by the nephew of of Braschi will in all probability be 

Pope Pius VI., once a commou oithusn exposed to imminent peril, from the 

of Ce»ena, and now the Duke of Bras* effects of poimlar effervescence. To the 
clii. This accident of birth, and the Homans and Neapolitans, oil for dreas- 
vainpire spirit of monopoly which is ing fish, and snow for cooling pur- 
the ruling principle of the papal jzo« poses, are much more essential than an 
veriiini nt, obtained for him tn© pri- abundant supply of grain, 
vilcjic of receiving into his cellars and During tin's low level of the oil, 
w^'.rcdiou-'es, atuiiconditioniiljirices, the two corpses became visible at the bol- 
largcst portion of all the grain and oil toni of the reservoir. When taken out, 
produced in the papal states ; and how being in perfect preservation, like em-< 
unfairly he rf^iiays the growers of these buyos i« spirit, they Were immediattdy 
most imponant objects of rural eco- recognised as the bodies of two oil- 
lioiiiy may he infi rred from the pre- jiorters, whose sudden disappearance, 

valent belief in Home, that ilis prodts eighteen months before, had never 
average one hundred per cent. These been accounted for. These poor ftd- 
tixclusive privileges explain the blight- lows, with probably too much wine in 
ed state ami ]irospects of agriculture in their heads, had doubtless lost their 
the Homan st.itos, in wliicl) tlie tra- etpiilibrium while pouring tlie con. 
\'eiler sees large surfaces of fertile soil tents of their oil-tubs into the reser-i 
producing only tliiatlos atid broom, in- voir, and fallen into the oil, which, for 
Llead of the corn, wiiif, and oil which, eighteen months afterwards, had been 
w ilder a more paternal govtTiiment, daily employed to dress and flavour the 
they would ubundvintly yield. The food of more than 100,000 peoplc.--i 
olive harvest of last year was materi- AIatiusson, 17f)G. 
ally dellcient, and, to the influito dis- 

XXX VII t. t.AVlN HAMILTON'. 

In the I'Ouseof a sculptor, near the Nor was the culogium of the seller 
Horghese )»:Lla(v, I .saw a colossal sta- exaggerated. The enchanting beauty 
tuc of AiUinous, which that most for- of this statue, which was adorned with 
tunale of treasuro-.scokers, (iavin Ilii- Bacchanalian attribiitos, was sung in 
inihon, discovered in the soil and rub- sonetti and canzone; and Visconti 
bisli of Palestrina (the ancient Pne- pronounced it the finest statue hither* 
ncsti ). At ihc time of this cx cava- to discovered of the so often and so va- 
tion iliti o;’ii!(nt Duke ot Hnischi, a liously sculptured favourite of Adrian. 
HLpiite of me Top ', ^vas coliectii.g an- The naked sorface.s were all i)erfcct, 
ti(pies, reg.ndif ss of expense, to di-ui- and the drapery alone required partial 
fy his recently finished palace, in com- ivstoration. 

p'jiancc with the long-tstablished cub- The superstitious Romans, wonder- 
loin of the Jtonian nobles. Having ing at the frequent discoveries of this 
previously commissioneil Ilamilion to indefatigable excavator, applied to him 
find him a colossal statue, as an in- a ludicrous tradition, borrowed from 
dispensable item in his gallery, the the dark ages of Faust and Paracelsus ; 
discovery of the Aniinous was happi- and circulated a report that he had 
ly timeil, and the Duke did not hesi- promised his soul to the devil, in con- 
tate to give the required price of 90UU Dideration of whicli hjia satanic majes. 
scudi to the proprietor, who told him ty had undertaken to point out, by the 
that to any one but a nepote of the hopping of a small blue flame, the 
Holy Father the price of this admi- exact spots under which the works of 
rabie statue would have been doubled, ancient art were buried. 

XXXIX. THE MUSEUM GABINUM. 

In a delightful grove, at the Villa sign, resembling somewhat a temple^ 
Borghese, is an edifice of classic de* and called the Museum Gabinum. 
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Here are assembled the numerous and Nero, as Pontifcx ; and of Adrian, as 
remarkable busts and statues which Heros, afford abundant evidence how 
the British painter, Gavin Hamilton, well the universal principles of true 
discovered amidst the rubbish and proportion were understood, and ap- 
substructions of the ancient city of phwi at the period of their sculpture. 
Gabii. This fortunate excavator, who It is important also to the student of 
appeared to trace antiquities with a ancient history to observe, that the 
dlvining'Tod, was immeasurably de« only genuine statue of Gcrinanicus 
lighted with a result so splendid and (as Heros) was discovered in friendly 
comprehensive; and the prince Borg- contiguity with those of several con- 
hese, to whom, as lord of the soil, one- temporaries, who were, according to 
third of the booty belonged, purchased histwy, his enemies. In two busts 
the whole, and raised for its reception of Doinitius Corbulo, who subjected 
an edifice, combining with due atteii- Britain to the Itoman yoke, I dis-i 
tion to the effects of light and shade, covered a strong resemblance in the 
a classic elegance and propriety worthy eyes and profile to the great Frederick 
of the days of Vitruvius. Amongst of Prussia ; a coincidence which re- 
tho most remarkable statues in this minded me of tlie striking likeness to 
rich and important museum are seve- Catherine of Russia discoverable in a 
ral of Roman emperors, and of distin- marble bust of Messalina in the Capi- 
guishcd as well as notorious members toline museum. One of the most 
of their families. Here is the finest classical and perfect specimens of an- 
head of Tiberius which has yet been cient sculpture in the IMuseum Ciabi- 
discovered; adorned with the crown num is a Gnomon, the dial of which 
of oak leaves, in allusion to his con- is adorned vfith the heads of tlic 
quest of Germany. The bust of Mar- twelve superior deities, and the twelve 
cus Agrippa surpasses every other signs of the zodiac. The workinati- 
head of this great soldier and patron ship of the whole is of the highest or- 
of architecture, which has escaped der of excellence and fitiish, and the 
the devastation of the middle ages, redundant locks of the Thunderer 
The features of this time-honoured are exquisitely chiselled. A curious 
man bear the impress of niasculino illustration of the mysteries of a Ro- 
sense and firmness, daring energy, and man lady's toilet may be found Ium o, 
old Roman honesty. The statue of in the bust of a female with a mova- 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, ble wig. This head, which is well 
is superlatively lovely, and remark- sculptured, is said to bo the bust of 
able for nobility of countenance. It .lulia Pia, the wife of the Emptror 
is indeed a personification of womanly Septimius Severus. Several instances 
dignity, adorned with more than hu- of similar wigged busts occur in the 
man beauty. The magnificent sta- Capitolinc museum. — Mathissox, 
tues of Caligula, as Imperator; of 17.90, 

Xh. LIMITKP NATIOXAT. VRlDli 01 TllC ITALIAN-.. 

The national pride of the Italian Augustus Cicear; and, when I was 
rarely extends beyond the bounds of lately in (’ori, the amif nt (\wa, my 
his native city. It has even narrower hostess told me, that I had the ho- 
limits. In Rome, the Trasteverini iiour to be in a city 700 years older 
pride themselves upon their unconta- than Rome, and once the mistress of 
minated Quirite blood ; and, iiotwith- the whole papal territory. "" There- 
standing their poverty and low rank fore,” she added, you ought not to 
in the social scale, they despise the despise the mean stretts and low 
illustrious iBongrcls on the other side houses.” The same feeling prompts 
of the Tiber. They regard as foreign- every little town in the Roman states 
ers all pw^iple who reside without their to dignify its gate with the proud in- 
owp wall», or beyond the river ; and, scription, “SeiiatUB,i»opul usque,” &c. 
until hltcly, no genuine Trasteverino Thus all the patriotic enthusiasm of 
could marry out of his own caste with- the Italians is borrowed from periods 
out depadittmn. The Albanese boast of antiquity; and, where these are 
that Albano is the mother-city of the not sufficiently imposing, the people 
weighty ^me ; the people of Velletri, assist them with romantic fictions, 
that their city was the birth-place of Hence the wondrous traditions asso- 
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ciated with the ancient history of the tains of Cora and Norma. She ran 
smaller cities throughout Italy, some from Cora to the steep precipice of 
of which are orally current amongst Civita la Penna ; and when she heard 
the inhabitants ; for instance, the the heathen calling after her, she 
ring of ^ticas at Civita la Vigna: sprang from the cliff into the valley, 
while others exist in old chronicles, where she was changed into a lake, 
as at Orvietro (Urbs veterum) and which still bears the name of La 
Fiesole. Nymfa." 

In Cori, 1 heard the following trai From this lake issues a river w^hich 
ditioii of a contiguous place, called Ci« threads its devious course through 
vita la Penna A beautiful nymph the Pontine marshes, and was called 
was pursued by a heathen Moorish by the ancients Nymphtcus. 
king, who once reigned over the moun- 

XLI. THE SEASON OF CRIME IN AOME. 

It is a fact, confirmed by long ob- spirit which then prevails moderates 
scrvatioii, that in Home the period of the bad passions of the Romans, and 
jienance and fasting is the period of appears even to elevate and purify 

crime. Almost every deliberate mur« their character. These results afford 
dcr, or other crime of sufficient inag« importaut materials for reflection ; 
nitiidc to involve capital punishment, and. 1 suspect that a fair comparison, 
is committed at this season. On the in this respect, of the Roman people 
other hand, crimes of such enormity with the saturnine ' inhabitants of 

rarely occur during the period of northern Europe, would be somewhat 
games and festivals. The joyous unfavourable to the latter* 

XLll. ROMAN PROVERBS. 

The Italian proverb of Aspettare 
c non veuiro,” (S:c. has long been fa- 
miliar to every nation in Europe ; 
but the Trinity of Wisdom/' from 
wltich it is borrowed, is comparative- 
ly unknown. It consists of a number 
of verses, of which I have selected the 
best. In some of them, fine morali- 
ties are conveyed; others are humo- 
rous only ; but most of them are 
founded in a practical knowledge of 
human nature: — 

I^a Trinita della sapienza. 

Tre sorte di persone sono odiosc ; 

II povero superbo, 

II ricco avaro, 

II vecchio pazjio. 

Tre sorte d’uomini da fuggire : 

Cantori, 

Vecebi, 

Innamorati. 


Tre cose imbrattono la casa ; 
Galline, 

Cani, 

Donne. 

Tre cose conservano Tamico : 
Onorarlo in presenza, 
I.odarlo in assenza, 
Ajutarlo ne* bisogni. 

Tre cose sono desiderabili : 
SanitH, 

Buona fama, 

Uicchezze. 

Tre cose da morire : 

Aspettar c non venire. 

Star a letto e non dormire, 
Servirc c non gradire. 
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R0K08 OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

By Mas Hemans. 

VI. 

THE soldier’s DEATH- BCD. 

Wlc herrilch die sonne dort nAfcergcht t Da Icli 
N(ich eiii Bubo war— war’s mein Lididiugsgedaidlie. 

Wie sic' zu lebcn, zu 8ter|>en wie sic. 

DfX KAVBBIt. 

LiJce thee to die, thou Sun I — My boyhood’s dream, 

Was this ; and now my spirit, wdth thy beam. 

Ebbs from a field of victory ! — yet the hour 
Bears back upon me, with a torrent’s powtT, 

Nature’s deep longings : — Oh ! for some kind eye. 

Wherein to meet Love’s fervent farewell gaze; 

Some breast, to pillow Life's last agony ; 

Some voice, to speak of Hope and bris^hier days. 

Beyond the Pass ot* Shadows ! — But I go, 

X, that have been so loved, go lienee alone ; 

And ye, now gathering round my own hearth’s glow, 
Sweet friends i it may be that a softer tone, 

Even in this nioincnt, rvith your laughing glee, 
uMingles its feeling while ye Ri>eak of me : 

Of inc, your soldier, midst the mountains lying, 

On the red banner of his battles dying, 

Far, far away ! And oh ! vour parting prayer ! 

'Will not hia name he fondly murmur’d there ? — 

It will ! — a blessing on that holy hearth ! 

Though clouds are darkening to o'ercast its mirth. 

Mother ! I may not hear thy voice again ; 

Sisters ! ye watch to greet my step in vain ; 

’i’oung brother, fare thee W'el! ! — on each dear head, 
Blessing and love a thousand fold be ‘diecl, 
j\Iy soul’s last earthly breathings ! — ]\Iay your home 
Smile for you ever ! — May no winter come. 

No wnrld, betw'cen your hearts! — JMay even your tears, 
For iny sake, full of long- remember'd years. 

Quicken the true affections that eiitv/iue 
Your lives in one bright bond ! — I may not sleep 
Amidst our Father.s, where those tears might shine 
Over my slumbers ; yet you:* love will keep 
My memory living in th’ ancestral halls, 

AVhere shame hath never trod. — The dark night falls. 

And I depart. — The Brave are gone to roFt, 

The brothers of iny combats ; on the breast 
Of the red field they reap'd their work is done-— 

Thou, too, art set — farewell, farewell, thou Sun ! 

The last lone watcher of the bloody sod, 

Offers a trusting spirilrup to God. 
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THE CH AHMED I'lCTlTRE. 

Oh ' that those Upa had lanf^uage I— Lifte hath pass’d 
With me but roui^ly since 1 saw thee last. 

Thine eyes are charm'd — thine earnest eyes, 
Tiiou Image of the Dead ! 

A spell within this sweetness lies, 

A virtue thence is shed. 

Oft in their meek blue light enshrined^ 

A blessing seems to be ; 

And soTnetiiiies there, iny wayward mind 

A still reiiroach can see. 

And sometimes Pity — soft and deep. 

And quivering through a tear; 

Ev*n as if Love in Heaven could weep> 

For Grief left drooping here. 

And oh ! my spirit needs that halm, 

Xecds it midst fitful iiiirtli. 

And in the night- hour s haunted calm. 

And by the lonely hearth. 

I^ook on me thus, when hollow Praise 
I lath made the weary pmc. 

For one true tone of other days. 

One glance of love like thine ! 

l^ook on me thus, when sudden glee 
Hears my quick heart along, 

On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of sky lark song. 

In vain, in vain ! — too soon arc felt 
The wounds they cannot flee ; 

Better in cliild-likc tears to melt, 
l*ouriiig my ."Oul on thee ! 

Sweet face, thal oVr my childhood shone. 

Whence is thy power of change. 

Thus, ever shadowing back my own. 

The rapid and the strange ? 

VVhence are they charm’d- those earnest eyes ?— 
I know the mystery well ! 

In my own trembling bosom lies 

The Spirit of the Spell. 

Of Memory, Conscience, Dove, 'tis born— 

Oh ! change no longer. Thou ! 

For ever be the blessing worn 

On thy pure thoughtful brow ! 
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THE PBEAMIKa CHILD* 

Al«i I what kind of grief choiild thy years know f 
Thy brow and cheek are imooth as waters are 
When DO breath troubles them. 

Dbavmokt dc Flxtcher. 

And is there sadness in thy dyeam, my Boy ?— 

What should the cloud be made of? — blessed child ! 
Thy spirit, borne upon a breeze of joy, 

All day hath ranged through sunshine, clear yet mild ; 

And now thou tremblest !— Wherefore ?■— in thg soul 

There lies no Past, no Future. Thou hast heard 
The sound of presage from the distance roll, 

Thy breast bears traces of no arrowy word : 

From thee no X^ove hath gone : thy mind's young eye 

Hath look’d nol into Death’s, and thence become 
A questioner of mute Eternity, 

A weary searcher for a viewless home : 

Nor hath tliy sense been quicken'd into pain. 

By feverish watching for some step beloved * 

Free are thy thoughts, an ever- changeful train, 

Glancing like dewdrops, and as lightly moved* 

Yet now, on billows of strange Passion toss'd, 

How art thou wilder’d in the cave of Sleep ! 

My gentle child ! midst what dim phantoms lost, 

Thus in mysterious anguish dost thou wet p ? 

Awake ! they sadden me— those early tears’, 

First gushings of the strong dark River’s flow. 

That muet o'ersweep thy soul with coming years— 

Th' unfathomable Hood of human woe ! 

Awful to watch, ev’n rolling through a dream, 

Forcing wild spray-drops but from Childhood’s eyes !— 
Wake, wake ! as yet thy life's transparent stream 
Should wear the tide of none but summer skies. 

Come from the shadow of those realms unknown. 

Where now thy thoughts dismay'd and darkling rove, 
Come to the kindly region all thine own. 

The Home still bright for thee with guardian Hove ! 

Happy, fair child ! that yet a Mother’s voice 
Can win thee back from visionary strife ! — 

Oh I shall my Soul, thus waken'd to rejoice. 

Start from the dream^like Wilderness of Life ? 
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what’s to be done ? 


W E have all heard or read of a poor 
ass, which pined away in nielancnoly 
mood between two hay-ricks, because 
he found it impossible to decide whe- 
ther the dexter or sinister mound was 
most worthy to be saluted by the first 
bite. They both shed their balmy 
fragrance upon the air, and each pout- 
ed out its tempting sides with an 
equality of beauty and curve marvel- 
ously perplexing. Poor follow ! there 

he Stood, ruminating upon the point 
of etiquette, a subject upon which 
your genuine donkey studietb much, 
and acquireth strange and intricate 
notions. The sight must have been 
most moving and most melancholy to 
any of our species who might have be- 
held him in his embarrassment. 

Wc have, however, great doubts 
whether there ever existed so stupid 
a four-^legged ass upon the face of the 
earth. But, supposing the tale to be 
really true, we could find it in our 
heart much more easy to commise* 
rate with such an ass as this, than 
with those of our own species, who, 
surrounded by a thousand sources of 
joy and comfort, and having well- 
known and unperformed duties, are 
ever exclaiming, “ What's to be 
done The most delicious clover 
that ever was raked together by the 
blooming nymphs of the valley, never 
afforded so exquisite a treat to long- 
eared quadruped, as man experiences 
when conscious that he hath not left 
undone those things which he knows 
he is bound to perform. Ilis mind is 
then filled with joy, and gladness, and 
gratitude, and praise. Light arc his 
slumbers ; and his dreams are sooth- 
ing and airy as the fiutterings ami 
warblings of the feathered songsters 
of the woods. The whole crcjtioii 
hath then for him a new, and pure, 
and glorious charm ; and he sccinetU 
to have a feeling, as far as in this 
frail and ephemeral state he may bo 
able,’ of Good-will on earth and 
peace toward man." There is not one 
among the innumerable comforts 
which man enjoys, that doth not ac- 
quire a double zest from such reflec- 
tions. 

But no— he gazeth listlessly upon 
his duties, and neglectejtli them till 
they cither accumulate, or, by perpe- 
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tually recurring to his mind, they 
seem to address him in the language 
of reproach ; and then he endeavours 
to avoid or forget them, for the pre- 
eent, by engaging, with feigned avi- 
dity, in schemes of idle folly or mis- 
called pleasure ; or saunters, grovel- 
ling on, with his feelings benumbed, 
into the paths of apathy and dream- 
ing procrastination. Alas 1 this is no 
imaginary picture. Well do wo re- 
member the worthy Dr Smithers, who 
was the rector of a village scarcely a 
mile from the small town whefreat we 
were first bewildered in the mazes of 
Greek verbs, lie was a good man 
withal, and truly he might well be 
called a gentle man, for ‘‘ he bore his 
faculties so meekly," that he would 
not, by any act of his, have given pain 
to a worm ; but he seemed ever to be 
in perplexity, and enquiring ‘‘ What 
was to be done 

November skies were chill and 
drear," when the weak, though really 
worthy couple, were sitting by their 
fireside, and ^Irs Smithers addressed 
her spouse, “ Really, my dear Charles, 
it's high time that we settled what's 
to be done with the boy. He's now 

near sixteen, and yet" 

" Ah ! I know what you would 
say,” yawned the prebendary, for so 
high up whal he sometimes hoped 
should be the episcopal ladder had 
the good man climbed, “ I have often 
thought of it. Charles, you know, 
my dear, is no common youth, or it 
would be easy to dispose of him. But, 
1 have several plans in my head — I 
have been thinking — yes — ^let me see 
— Well, just at present— 1 hardly 
know what's to be done — however"— 
and thus he would go on proving for 
some half hour or so, with the kind 
intention of satisfying his wife's mind 
by what he said; yet most especially 
bewildered within himself, and con- 
tinually thinking, “ What's to be 
done?" 

He*had thought proper, on taking 
possession of his prebend, which was 
in fact little better than a nominal ho- 
nour, to take his doctor's degree, and 
consequently became a nSarked cha- 
racter in our thinly- populated neighs 
bourhood. The advah^ent of one 
grade in society was gratifying to him. 
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not so much perhaps on his own accoun t 
as on that of his (laughter and his son 
Charles ; and, thou^ last not least, 
because his dear Kinilia looked with 
most benign complacency upon his 
well-powdered wig. Well do vre r&« 
member it, and the awe with which it 
inspired us in our boyish days. It 
was a full-blown eaxon, one of the 
last of the cauliflowers ; and might be 
Been, surmounted by a most orthodox 
fire-shover' hat, moving to and fro 
about the little market- town above the 
doctor's slender figure, which, suppo- 
sing the wig to have been really one of 
Flora's sportive productions, might well 
have i^resenud the stalk thereof. 

The whole neighbourhood was de- 
lighted when the Doctor's promotion 
was made known ; for he was a ge- 
neral favourite, and never suspected 
to have been unduly puffed up by his 
new dignity save once, and that was 
upon the occasion of his walking into 
the “ County Ball ’* room with his 
wife hanging upon his arm, his tail" 
consisting of his daughter Emilia and 
the aforesaid CMmrlcs. It was a proud 
day for the good man, for the great 
onesot the land thronged around him, 
and offered their congratulations ; and 
the son of the I/ord Lieutenant 
danced with Emilia ; and anon there 
camo about him, and were introduced 
unto him, some odd dozen of people, 
who either remembered him at Ox- 
ford, or had met him at Squire 
Smith's, Brown's, .Tones’s, or llobiii- 
son's. Then was the Doctor sensible 
that he had become a lion," and he 
felt that there was an opening made 
for the way of his children in tlie 
world, and his fond paternal heart 
leaped within him for joy, and he re- 
solved, in every possible way, to avail 
himself of every advantage in his 
power for the welfare of those so dear 
to him. So, wrhen he got home, be 
eat himself down seiiously to consider 
'' What was to be done ?" 

Weeks and months rolled on, but 
he had come to no decision. Indeed, it 
was unlikely that he should, seeing 
that dreams and visionary hopes and 
wishes were all that occupied his 
fancy, and could form no solid basis 
whereon to commence his plans. In 
this dilemma he consulted our uncle, 
a military ttaoj who retained to the 
last that decision and energy of cha- 
racter BO essential in his profesaion^ 
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and of which the Doctor stood so wo- 

fully in need. 

‘‘ What's to be done !” exclaimed 
the veteran, repeating the words with 
which his reverend friend concluded 
what he meant to be a distinct expla- 
nation of his hopes, expectations, re- 
sources, &c. What's to be done! I’ll 
tell you what's to be done. Send your 
boy to college as soon as he can be ad- 
mitted. Neither you nor I arc young. 
Don't ta/k about your family, but act 
•^act^acU A pretty tale should 1 
have had to te-ll in America, when the 
French sloop was rounding a point in 
the Penobscot river, to take a position 
which must have given her the com- 
mand of our station, if I bad begun to 
snivel, * What's to be done ?' There 
she came with the tide, and we had 
just as much chance of stopping her, 
as you and I have of being obeyed if 
we were to cry, Halt! to the quick 
march of obi Time. So, keeping a 
wood between her and our line of 
march, we took a fresh position, lea- 
ving her to amuse herself with the 
empty stockade; and— well — well — 
)OU know the end— I won’t bore you 
with an old story— took 
changed the tables. It was a devilish 
—I beg your pardon, Doctor, it was a 
deuced — I mean a monstrous good 
joke, lo see the fellows when we 
opened our tire upon them. Well — 
well— the affair stands thus. Time is 
cither your friend or your enemy. The 
fellow's never neutral, Doctor — make 
him your friend, say 1, and lose not a 
moment." 

Some other advice our uncle gave 
concerning the arrangement of the 
Doctor's pecuniary affairs and expen- 
diture, wliich shared the same fate as 
that we have related ; for your prac- 
tised what's to be done” man hath 
ever some expedient fur putting off his 
decision for a time ; and the good man 
found it impossible to refuse his con- 
sent to Charles's accepting an invita- 
tion to spend a few days with the son 
of a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
considerable influence in the county. 
These few days became weeks, be- 
cause it would be long ere poor Charles 
would be again able to spare time for 
such enjoyments; arid then another 
invitation came from another friend, 
and was accepted, and prolonged for 
similar reasons. But, in the mean- 
while, the Doctor was not idle. Oh 
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no— he was busily employed^ sayinf^ 
unto himself^ “ What's to be done ?” 
and labouring bird to come to a deci- 
sion. Did the Doctor imagine himself 
a hcro^ or philosopher^ about to strike 
out some new and undiscovered path 
to happiness, and that his mind was 
as a council to direct him in the un- 
known road, when it was incessantly 
ejaculating this querulous cry ? 

Whether he sat by the fireside, 
gazing upon the changing forms there- 
in, or walked in his garden, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, or hang- 
ing behind him, there ever came over 
his mind a thousand noble resolutions. 
And ten thousand goodly images and 
fairy prospects, of future happiiiei^s 
and greatness for his son, passed be- 
fore the eyes of his enraptured imagi- 
nation ; and he identified himself, as 
he meant to be, and to act, in them all 
successively : but he had not yet de- 
cided on the €.vact course which he 
would pursue at the present moment* 
So he continued enquiring ‘‘ What was 
to be dune and persuading himself 
that he was winning his onward way 
to the realization of his splendid vi« 
sions, cre he had taken a single step on 
his journey. 

During this mental process of his 
father’s to decide ujion what was to be 
done with him, young Charles was 
doing his best to forget the small quan^ 
tity of Latin and Greek which he had 
been compelled to learn at scliool, and 
acquiring tastes and habits in which 
it was but little likely that he would 
be able to indulge, in the event of 

any thing happening to his father,*' 
as the modrni phrase for the termina- 
tion of man's mortal career runs. And 
thus another year rolled round ; and, 
as my uncle predicted, time, not ha- 
ving been made their ally, had become 
their enemy, for Charles was less iit 
for college than at its commencement. 
Then the Doctor appeared to have 
girded himself with resolution, and 
was determined to begin, immediately 
after Christmas, to read" steadily 
with his son. 

In the meanwhile his daughter 
Emilia, whose personal charms were 
highly extolled by the “ butterflies” 
of the day, received instructions in the 
showy accomplishments of music, 
dancing, and drawing, cm which so 
much time is expended in youth, and 
so little in roaturer age. But Emi« 
lia's parents, like too many more. 


could not pered^ ihat their daughter 
wanted those essential qualifications, 
without which, the utmost skill and 
attention of a master can effect but 
little for his pupil. Siie was a good 
girl, but had no car" for music, and 
her voice was barely passable and 
as for drawing — no similitude of any 
thing in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, could be discovered in her 
portfolio. There were trees like cab- 
bages, and castles like bandboxes, and 
flgures, miscalled human, which, small 
as they were, if they could have been 
charmed into life, would have terri- 
fied the whole village. But then she 
danced very fairly : that is to flay, she 
could go through the ceremony with- 
out attracting much notice. For the 
rest, we have little to say of her. We 
have frequently in later years thought 
that, if her mind had been cultivated 
in youth, she would have been a dif- 
ferent character ; for we are not of the 
creed of the Mahometans, but believe 
that women liave souls ; and it is 
grievous in our eyes to witness how 
sadly they are sometimes neglected by 
parents. 

blatters were in the state we have 
described at the Rectory, when we 
were under the necessity of losing sight 
of the family for several years. It had 
been our misfortune to lose our pa- 
rents when very young, and we were 
consequently under the orders of our 
good uncle before mentioned. We 
were then about eighteen years of age, 
and, as is customary with unfeathered 
bipeds at tliat period, thought very 
highly of our own abilities, and felt no 
sort of doubt that wo should make a 
very considerable figure in the age we 
were about to live in. We had “ done 
schooling," and our uncle intended us 
for the army ; but wo preferred the 
navy, for a much bettor reason than 
we nave been able to give for many of 
our preferences in after life, namely, 
because the flag of our country was 
then roaming upon the ocean, con- 
quermg,and to conquer, and, “ like an 
eagle in a dovecote, fluttering’* the 
enemy! We had already, in our 
mind t 5 eye, a fine seventy-four, of 
which we purposed taking the com- 
mand, and performing very extraordi- 
nary feats ui the Chanbd» which we 
selected to be the scene of our ex- 
ploits, in consequence of the facility 
with which we could run our prizes 
into Portsmouth or Plymouth, and 
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thence run up to London to arrange 
the afiairs of our prize-money and pro- 
motion^ and run down to sec our uncle, 
and refresh the old gentleman with 
the recital of particulars which it 
would be impossible to put into the 
Gazette. This was all very fine, our 
uncle said, but still he never would 
talk seriously about the navy, although 
he confessed that the life of a soldier, 
and the state of our army, were not 
then exactly as he wished them to be. 
Tfterofore IxQ deferred presenting us 
with a pair of colours until we had 
seen something of tb.e world ; and he 
made no secret of his policy, but told 
us his plans and reasons in that open, 
straightforward, manly inauiier, for 
which (as well as Ids other virtues) 
we always respected him, and shall 
ever revert ncc his memory. The idea 
of '' seeing the world’* intoxicated our 
young imagination, and the few first 
days, after a journey to London was 
announced, were spent in gi eat and 
consequeritijl hurry, running to and 
fro, anil doing nothing, liut wlieii 
the day that w'e were to spend 

among the endeared scenes of our 
youth arriv'd, and we fdt that, on the 
next, wo were to he launched forth 
into (he worM, a tender melancholy 
acijss of the important nature and un- 
certain event of the desperate plunge 
we ivere about to take came over our 
mind. We took a solitary stroll to 
feast our eyes, ])orhaps for thelast time, 
upon the river, and the hall, and the 
little park and the church, and the 
three beech-trees on the mount, and 
then slowly returned to bid adieu to 
certain juvenile property which we 
possessed in our uncle’s small domain. 
The house was of stone, dug from 
a neighbouring quarry in the reign of 
Queen hdizabetli, and the back was a 
perfect and beautiful specimen of the 
architectural style of that age ; but the 
front had been modernized in the days 
of the first (jcorge. Since that period 
no innovation had been permitted, and 
it stoi^, in solid, elegant simplicity, on 
the hill side, its square grey outline 
strongly defined against an avonue of 
towering elms. The whole seemed to 
be jm emblem of its veteran possessor, 
—firm, venerable, and respectable. 
The “ grounds’* consisted of only 
fourteen acres, divided near the centre 
by the house, offices, and kilchcii*gar- 
den, the latter with its moss- clad stone 
walls, much too conspicuous for mo- 


dern taste. But the whole arrange- 
ment was delightful to its owner, inas- 
much as it afforded an occasional change 
of pasture, under his own eye, to two 
favourite chargers, which we used to 
notice were always grazing in front of 
the house whenever there was com- 
pany at dinner. Wc have since had 
some doubts whether old Iiiglis did 
not confine them to that moiety of 
their domain on such occasions, in or- 
der that they might be noticed by the 
guests, and afford his master an oppor- 
tunity of relating certain stories where- 
in they made, each in his turn, no in- 
considerable figure. For our own parts 
we had, from our earliest recolleciion, 
a sort of accredited license to roam 
wheresoever wc would, and do what- 
ever we pleased within the fences of 
that beautiful little place, subject only 
to the sttrveii/ance of ohl Iiiglis, wlio 
was ever more ready to join in our 
scheiiiCH than to intcrpobc liis depu* 
ted authority : so that we have Ire- 
qmmly smee njade it a question of 
debate within nursclves, whether we 
were not what is commonly called 
** spoilt?” 

On the (lay in question we found 
ourselves, towards evening, sitting un- 
der the walls of an old ivy- clad ruin 
of a round tower, built at the lower 
extremity of the garden, no one knows 
when or why. VV’'e had, in happier 
hours, penned up a glittering rill of 
the pure element which issued from a 
spring above the house, and alter sup- 
plying the wants of the inmates, made 
its rustling way over a narrow pebbly 
bed to tliat sjiot which we had chosen 
lor our walcrfall. Never shall we 
forget the triumphant delight with 
which we, after almost a fortnight’s 
toil, heaping up stones and ^'puddling” 
clay, sat down to watch the rising of 
the sparkling water. It seemed a long 
time ere the element had attained the 
brink of our barrier. Then wc gazed 
thereon most intensely ; and our cup 
overflowed with joy when the first 
trickling came down to the rocky 
batin we had formed beneath. And, 
anon, we beheld the falling element 
swell into picturesque beauty. The 
spot which, an hour before, had been 
nothing more than a hole in the earth, 
dark, damp, and dismal, was now all 
life, and motion, and beauty ; and a 
cheerful melody came, forth from its 
depths — and all appeared to be the 
work of our own hands. The Blau- 
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dusian fount could not have been half 
so clear. There might be a greater 
fall, we allowed, at Tivoli ; but then it 
could not be more romantic ; and as 
for the cataracts and plunges of the 
Niagara, Nile, and lUiinc, it was al- 
lowed generally that they were terri- 
fic rather than beautiful. But in ours 
there was nothing alarming, the main 
fall being precisely four, feet three 
inches. There we might sit and read, 
or muse in security — and not we alone, 
but, in after times — oh yes, even 
then we had strange dreams respeet- 
ing the future ; and when wc left that 
great work of our own hands on the 
first night of its completion, we in- 
wardly and proudly breathed, Exegi 
inonnmcntum !*" 

This wonderful performance was 
achieved in the thirteenth year of our 
age, by and with the aid of Corporal 
Inglis ; and, on the morning after its 
eoinplotion, onr uncle, who, <luringit9 
progress, had kept aloof, from a high 
notion of lionoiir that he might not 
rob us of our laurels, w alked with us, 
hand in hand, to the spot, to see and 
aj)|)rove. We revealed then to him 
our intention of planting a willow, 
and of framing a rustic seat, &c. &c. 
and hv forthwith put his hand into his 
]»ockct, rind gave us a convincing 
])root'of the liigh r.stiination in wdiich 
lie held our abilities ; and then he be- 
stowed upon us some good advice, 
which we did not t/ten value mayhap 
quite HO much as wc ought, hut which 
we have often thought of, and, we 
hope, derived benefit i'rom since. The 
main purport thereof was to impress 
upon our mind that happiness was 
the result of employment. 

“ Never be without a task of som^ 
sort, boy,” said the Colonel : “ let it 
be useful, if possible; but, at all 
events, let it be harmless. The mind 
and body both require exercise. Use 
them, work them both, boy. They'll 
both get stronger, and make you a 
man sooner,” (this was then a proud 
inducement,) ‘‘ and a happier man. 
Habit is second nature. The habit of 
thinking and acting for yourself, sir," 
(the appellation “ Sir” always indica- 
ted that our uncle was getting upon 
military ground,) will produce deci- 
sion of character, without which a 
man cannot be fit for any command. 
There is scarcely any sort of know- 
ledge that may not be useful to a sol- 


dier. Perhaps this little work of yours 
may lead you to look into the nature 
of the channels of rivers, a matter of 
no small consequence sometimes in a 
campaign. Buj:, at all events, one 
employment or one acquirement al- 
ways paves the way for another, and 
enables a man to feel an interest in 
something or every thing that is going 
on around him. And then he stands' 
a fair chance of promotion and hap- 
piness ; and there's little rhk of his 
being reduced to the rank of those 
poor devils, who saunter about with 
their hands in their pockets, looking 
confoundedly stupid, blinking and 
winking, and yawning, What's to be 
done.?” 

Between this ]ierioJ and that of our 
going forth into the world, five years 

had glided by ; and, during their pro- 
gress, we had framed the rustic seat, 
and planted the willow, and studied 
and read for many an hour beneath its 
shade ; and we had never felt at a loss 

about What was to be done,” save up- 
on one subject. That subject was ut- 
terly incoinprthensihle to us. It was 
a strange and intense internal coinmo- 
tion with which we were ever affected 
whenever we saw a certain young lady, 
or even when her name was mention- 
ed. AVc felt that we should have been 
deliglitcd to make her a present of 
every description of property wc had, 
and of ourselves into the bargain; 
and^ doubtless, had on opportunity 
presented itself, wc should have de- 
cided the matter by throwing ** the 
lot” at her feet. But the Colonel 
was a widower ; and Maria hud a mo- 
ther, and brothers and sisters ; and, 
moreover, was somewhat elevated 
above us in society ; consequently we 
met but seldom ; and then amid scenes 
of humdrum formality. So we knew 
not what was to be done. This was 
the first secret we ever kept from the 
Colonel, and an irksome one it was : 
but we could not tell him. Once or 
twice we had resolved so to do, but 
her name “ hung fire,” as the corporal 
would have said, lipon our lips. There- 
fore, on the day betbre our departure, 
we magnanimously resolved, that, if 
we could not suppress, we would con- 
ceal the state of our feeling.s, and en- 
deavour, as soon as we got into the 
world,” to do something which might 
prove U8 to be worthy m the high as- 
pirings of our soul. 
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It was at this crisis that we first 
committed the siu of rhyming at any 
length. 

The next morning we accompanied 
our uncle to London ; and looked 
about us, and went into company; 
and saw sucii sights, and did such 
things, as all the people in the world" 
have been seeing and doing there ever 
since, up to the present moment. We 
then to the Netherlands, 

and visited, and minutely inspected, 
all the fortresses and fields connected 
with Marlborough’s campaigns. The 
delight and pride which the Colonel 
evinced in that progress we shall never 
forget. The days of his youth seemed 
to have returned upon him: his step 
was as the tread of a giant ; and the 
hours we spent on horseback and on 
foot were unconscionable. But wc 
feel the recollection of those days so 
strong upon us, that wc will not trust 
our pen fiirther^wc renicmbcsr that 
we are not 7 ww writing either his life 
or our own. Suffice it to say, that 
our wanderings far and wide upon the 
Continent occupied the spfice of three 
yearn ; aiul then we once more found 
ourselves at home. 

During our ab-'Cnce, poor Mrs 
Smithers had been patln led to her fa« 
there. Her death was a sore bereave- 
ment for the poor DiJCtor: but some 
of the coterie'' of the little market 
town scrupled not to say that the 
event would not have taken place had 
Doctor Stcniwcll hci n called in sooner. 
It seenieil, acc.^rding to their account, 
that the Doctor had formed an ac- 
quaintance with one Drystafl', wrho 
came from nobody knew where, (for 
in those clays ilie medical ordeal was 
not so severe as at present, ) and “ set 
up'* as surgeon, apothecary, &c. in the 
town. This gentleman having, at first, 
little practice, was ever to be found 
among the loungers in the news- 
rooin" enquiring ** What was to be 
done ?*' And there the Doctor and he 
met so constantly, and their time was 
80 similarly employed, or rather un- 
employed, that an intimacy was the 
natural result. 

Nqf /it came to pass that, when this 
uniou''of congenial souls was firmly 
e^eutgd, the old-established practi- 
liqne^ poor old Lingeron, departed 
ibis We, and left his patients, no 
son of his succeeding,” to be scrambled 
for ^y the surviving operators. The 
AtoiHberB fitmily, as a matter of course. 


medically speaking, fell to the share 
of Drystaff : and, in due time, it was 
his lot to attend the good lady in her 
lost illness. At first no danger" 
was apprehended. The disorder was 
a sort of a temporary affection," as 
Drystaff said ; the patient bad merely 
taken a cold. Then, when a week or 
two had elapsed, and the poor woman 
was evidently worse, notwithstanding 
the prognostications and daily visits 
of her medical attendant, and of the 
little liveried boy with the basket, 
whom our uncle used to call his ar- 
mour bearer, the Hector began to be 
uneasy, and expressed his anxiety by 
saying that really he did not know 
What was to be done y* 

Now, whether there wms any ground 
for the suspicion, or whether the no- 
tion took its rise from a feeling of 
envy, which doth merit as its shade 
pursue," so it was, that a prejudice 
ag;iinst the medical abilities of the 
aforesaid Drystatt* bad gone forth 
among certain of the dwtllers in the 
little market town. Unhappily, loo, 
for the practitioner, the idea was clie- 
zished by the fairer portion of Dr 
Smithers’ acquaintance ; and one day 
the good man was startled from his 
apathy by two latlies, who were the 
mothers of families, ainl moreover well 
stricken in years, and con 8 e*|iiently 
might be considered fairly entitled to 
speak and to be heard In such a case. 
They liad been to the llcctory for a 
rnonitng call of enquiry, and the Doc- 
tor gallantly escorted them back into 
the town. Thus iht'y hud him to 
themselves, and they lifted up their 
voices, and ceased not to .speak disre- 
spectfully of Ills medical friend rintil 
lae walk was terminated; and then 
took leave of their companion with 
mournful shakings of the head, and 
warning uplifting^ of the hands, and 
affirmations that they knewWell what 
they should do if they werd in his 
place. 

Poor man ! they had certainly suc- 
ceeded in shaking hi.s confidence in 
Drystaff 's abilities for the moment ; 
but then he knew not exactly What 
was to be done ? If he employed an- 
other medical man, he felt it would 
be a breach of friendship ohd so, in 
melancholy mood, he went to the 
news-room," the general {d#ce of re- 
fuge for the ennuyes of a country 
town ; and there, after a brief inter- 
val, he was join^ by the sul^oct of 
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his late conversation. As they were 
alone, they spoke, of course, (after 
first agreeing upon the precise state 
of the weather,) concerning the pa- 
tient. “ My dear sir,” said the reve- 
rend Doctor, I really begin to be 
seriously uneasy about my dear wife's 
situation. Now, do tell mo, as a 
friend, what you think exactly of her 
case ?" Ih-ystafi* forthwith proceeded 
to shrug his shoulders, to take a pinch 
of snuff, to stir the fire, which needed 
it not, and to talk in a mystical, fuli- 
ginous style, concerning divers of the 
numerous ills which flesh is heir to; 
and concluded by saying that nothing 
was to be done without time, and that 
they should soon ascertain the effect 
of some medicine, of a different sort 
from any he had hitherto exhibited ; 
and then, he liad no doubt, he should 
be able to give a very satisfactory ac- 
count. So, with little variety, mat- 
ters went on tluis for another month ; 

and then, certain symptoms of an 
alarming nature induced the patient 
herself to wish for the advice of Dr 
Stem well, a physician whose celebrity 
w»as prcjt throughout the country. 
And when he came, he certainly did 
Ray that he wished he had been sent 
for sooner ; hut he might perhaps 
have expressed the same wish had 
any other a])othccary been in attend- 
ance. So, all that can be said i.s, that 
the poor wmman’s time w'as come. We 
have already stated tlie event. 

The plan of steadily reading I.atin 
and Greek with his son Charles, which 
the Doctor h id resolved upon, was ne- 
cessarily procra'^tiiiatcd from time to 
time during his inoilier's illness ; and, 
after her death, the worthy widower's 
mind was certainly, for a considcrubla 
period, in a state very unfit for such 
an undertaking. Another year had 
thus slipt by, and then the long- talked 
of course of study was commenced, 
and the , Doctor discovered, with no 
fiinall dismay, that Charles had retro- 
graded sadly in his learning; inso- 
much as that they were obliged to 
retrace, with toil and difficulty, the 
path which, two years back, had been 
comparatively easy. Let it not be sup- 
posed that ibis achievement was well 
performed ; no — your What's to be 
done?" man cannot long persevere in 
any ona plan ; he is ever wearily shift- 
ing his grimnd. The books were con- 
tinually chaiiged— sometimes a week 
passed without 'any reading ; and that 


ruinous day, " to-morrow," was con- 
tinually presenting itself as more fit 
for the surmounting of difficulties than 
that which was at the moment wing- 
ing its way into the past. 

Another year had thus gone by, and 
Charles had imperceptibly stept into 
manhood without being even entered 
at college ; and then the question of, 
“ What*s to be done ?" annoyed the 
Doctor on a subject tbat wonded his 
feelings excessively. He bad made a 
discovery, whioh at first be was un- 
willing to acknowledge, though some- 
what similar hath occurred to many 
a fair scholar. He found that time, 
edax rerum/* had marvellously rust- 
ed his Greek and Datin. Me could 
not discern the beauties of Sojihocles * 
there was a sud indistinctness in many 
parts of Herodotus, and even the Kufflu 
Wai^uK. of Xenophon was provokingly 
perplexing without the I.atin transla- 
tion. What was to be done Cicero 
himself wus obscure, tliough certainly 
his style appeared as beautitUl as ever. 
Virgil had ever b«Hm his favourite, be- 
cause of the nptituilc of that author 
for quotation, in which the worthy 

Hector loved to indulge. Consequent- 
ly ho Ijad frequently dipped therein, 
and might be said to be nearly “ up” 
in the ^'meid. So, for the next six 
months, they employed themselves 
re-reading that beautiful poem, with 
a book or two of the New Testa- 
menty by way of variety. The Doctor, 
however, knew too well how little he 
was diriug for his son, not to /eel at 
timea exceedingly uneasy. But he 
could not decide upon What was to 
be done?" Now, as he was by no means 
what is commonly termed a fool, not- 
withstanding the apparent fully of hU 
conduct, it is proper here to state, that 
he had long since discovered that his 
income was not proportioned to the 
style of living which he had deemed 
necessary to adopt wheti his clerical 
honours had been conferred on him. 
His parties were not frequent, nor 
was there any manifest extravagance 
in his habits. But there had ever been 

a lack of system in all his domestic 
arrangements ; and since the death of 
his wife, matters appeared to be worse 
manageil than before ; and there seem- 
ed but little chance of amendment, 
for his daughter Emilia, with whom 
he consulted on the subject, was ut- 
terly ignorant of all household con- 
cerns, and candidly confessed the did 
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not know Whst was to be done ?" So 
the decision rested witU himself ; and 
lie gloomily jiorcd over his Christinas 
bills, wondering how it was that they 
could amount to so niucli, and resol- 
ving to reduce his expenses, if not his 
estiblishment, but could not decide 
on the precise step most proper to be 
taken for the effecting of so desirable 
a purpose ; ,and was consequently con- 
tent, ^br tkeprese?it, to dwell over the 
old mental enquiry. 

Thus much it Was necessary to say, 
in order to account for his not having 
adopted the plain straightforward 
course of sending Charles to some one 
of the numerous respectable young 
clergymen, fresh from their reading, 
who ivould have been happy to receive 
him as a companion, to cheer and em- 
ploy their time in the retirement of a 
country village. There was, however, 
another plan which appeared likely to 
answer the purpose quite as well, and 
would not interfere with his domestic 
arrangements; and that tvas. to en- 
gage the son of an old friend, whose 
widowed mother had contrived to eco- 
nomize so well for many years, as to 
be enabled to send him to Oxford, 
where he was at this period reading 
for his degree.’* Tlicrcforc young 
Blackwell came to the Ucctory ; and, 
after a visit of some few weeks during 
the vacation, it was settled that he 
should con'.iderhimselfasone of the fa- 
mily, and return and take up his abode 
with them immediately after his “ great 
go." As the young man was thus se- 
cure of a title for orders from the Doc- 
tor when he should attain the age of 
three-and- twenty, besides other “ con- 
siderations," the arrangement seemed 
perfectly to the taste of all parties. 
The good Rector was particularly de- 
lighted : for, during his late enquiries 
about What was to be done?" lie had 
been harassed ivith a sad conviction 
that it was absolutely necessary to do 
something in order to reduce his ex- 
penditure. *^tYet he could not part 
with his old servant Peter, because 
Thomas, the bov, was fit only to wait 
at table, and do indoor work, and 
knew nothing about the garden*; and 
there was not a better manager in the 
county than his cook ; and as for part- 
ing with Martlia, who had been his 
dear wife’s own maid, and who was 
now transferred to Emilia,— was 
quite out of the question ; and the ser- 
vices of the kitchen-girl were absolute- 
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ly necessary,— besides, her wages were 
BO very trifling. For these reasons, 
therefore, was the Doctor, as usual, 
utterly at a loss. But now, as there 
wouliL be an addition to the family, he 
resolved to make himself perfectly ea- 
sy, and to feel convinced, malgre some 
certain misgivings, that it was right 
and proper to let matters go on as 
usual until the time should arrive for 
Charles’s departure for Oxford. And 
//«?», when his family would be redu- 
ced to only two persons, he might ea- 
sily curtail his expenditure. 

It was some months before our re- 
turn that young Blackwell became an 
inmate of the Rectory. He was a strange 
fellow ; alternately bashful and pre- 
suming; awkward and uncouth in his 
manners, yet aping every mincing 
dandy, of a certain grade, that fell in 
his way, and ever talking of this, that, 
and the other thing, custt'm, ami mode, 
being “ gentlemanly.” He had withal 
an exceeding good opinion of himself, 
and seemed to consider the situation in 
which he stood as a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of his superior abilities, though it 
afterwards appeared tliat he had hardy 

passed his examination, ^ome of his 
contemporaries have indeed averred to 
us their belief that he would have 
been plucked, had not one of the cx- 
aminiiig masters been acquainted with 
his poor mother: but this we consider 
as a libel, firmly believing that thegen- 
tleiiieii appointed to perform soimport- 
ant a duty are no respecters of persons. 

Our uncle made up a little dinner- 
party for the avowed purpose of in- 
troducing the said youth, of whose 
father he had known somewhat, to 
some clergy and gentry of the neigh- 
-biourhood : and, with tliat true gen- 
tlemanly" tict and kind feeling which 
ever marked his actions, endeavoured 
to make his guest feel at hjiaease, and, 
if possible, to “ bring hifU b^t," But, 
after a multitude of vain endeavours, 
the old gentleman gave the ifhing up 
in despair ; and scrupled not to teil us 
shortly afterwards that the fellow was 
a fool. 

During the progress of these events, 
poor Emilia hafl been sufiering from 
the effects of her parent’s ** What's to 
be done ?" system. Left entirely to her- 
self, her time was divided between the 
contents of the circulating library 
(then much more ** trashy^* than at 
present) and hearing and telling town 
** news and the latter occupation 
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being more amusing, and perhaps ren- 
dering her more acceptable in eociety. 
Boon engaged almost the whole of her 
time. The worthy Uector too, at first, 
listened with interest to her town and 
village gossip, inasmuch as it served 
to beguile the tedious progress of lime, 
which ever marches heavily along with 
the man who has no pursuit or settled 
plan of action. Ilut, it is due to the 
character of the Hector to add, that, 
when his d'tughter's news assumed the 
character of scandal, as, in due cotirso, 
it inevitably did, he was exceedingly 
alarmed, and began to think seriously 
upon the manner in which tlie dear 
girl was spending her time. The re- 
sult was, as usual, “ What's to be 
donc.^'** Divers plans, ay and excel- 
lent plans too, flitted before him as he 
lay cogitating on bis pillow, or daun- 
dering*’ in his garden with his hands 
in his pockets. He would write to an 
accomplished lady whom he had for- 
merly known, who resided at Bath, and 
received into her establishment a limit- 
ed number of young ladies, who had 
the advantage of the best masters, and 
were introduced into tlm best society 
under her own eye. But then the 
state of bis finances, considering that 
<,-harles mmt go to Oxford, compelled 
him to relinquish tbut i»loi tor the 
present; and other sclicincs ivcre 
abandoned for similar reasons. 

It may perhaps appear that we arc 
unworthily rcflocting upon the Doctor 
for an indecision tor wlii'di jiovcrty 
W'erc a sulliciciit excuse. But the fact 
is, that the state of his finances was 
the coiisetjucncc of hi.s want of deci- 
sion. He knew that if his children 
lived, they must arrive at years of ma- 
turity : and he knew that uiito^ bim 
only could they look for support ; and 
when he dared to think, he felt that 
he was not treading in a path that was 
likely to terminate in their happiness. 
“At thirty man suspects himself u fool ; 
Knows It at fortji^ and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty blames his infamous delay ; 

Yet lingers on till sixty— and again, 

In all lliu mugiianimity of thought. 
Resolves and rc-rcsolves. Then dies the 
same." 

This was the state of the Doctor's 
mind. He spent his days in fruitless 
conviction of error, ever enquiring. 

What’s to be done.^” 

He never, but on one occasion, at- 
tempted tb justify his procrastination 
to our unde; who was acquainted with 


the exact state of hfs afiairs ; and then 
he averred that, considering the posi- 
tion which lie held in society, he real- 
ly did not know how he. could consist- 
ently do otherwise than he did ; for 
that any reduction in his establish* 
mtnt would have a very strange look, 
and really he didn't know what people 
would think. There would have been 
no difficul ty , he allowed, if he had never 
kept more than one man-servant, and 
so on ; but now ** it*' would have a 
very strange appearance. To all this, 
and more of the like calibre, the vete- 
ran listened widi a considerable de* 
gree of pain, and then responded in 
this wise. “ My dear Doctor, you 
and I have known each other too long 
to render it necessary that we should 

talk nonsense, and endeavour to bam- 
boozle one another. Shew me the 
man that would think the worse of 
you for doing your duty to your wife 
and children, and I'll prove the fellow 
to be unworthy of your friendship. 
Your position in society indeed ! 
Have you a friend or acquaintance 
who is ignorant of the value of your 
living .r It is worth eight hundred, 
and by G— d I— I beg your pardon — 
how the devil you have muddled tliat 
sum away every year lately, seems 
mfiTvtllous ; but no matter, so it 
stems to be. What would be your opi- 
nion of a general wlio allowed his men 
to stand upon a hill to be swept away 
by the enemy's fire, because he didn’t 
know wb.it tlu'y might think of his 
taking a fresh position behind it.^^ 
But I know how you argue. You en- 
deavour to wheeelle yourself into an 
approval of delay which you feel and 
ftnow to be dangerous ; but you cannot 
— nor can you deceive your real 
friends, every one of whom would 
think much more highly of you if it 
were not for this blot — I would not 
lieedletsly wound your feelings — this 
foible ill your character. Zounds, 
man ! if you don’t change your enrsed 
position, as you call it, very soon — and 
you may do so now with honour — you'll 
be forced from it in disgrace. By 
Heaven ! I cannot think of the thing 
with patience, so I'll say no more about 
it. I shall swear if I do — 1 know I shall. 

God ! bless you ! There, there's 

my hand. Doctor ; you know you may 
command me in any woy but here 
comes Inglis— I want to speak to him 
—the fellow has got an idea of com- 
mitting matrimony." 
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The reason why we have chosen to 
speak of the worthy Doctor^ rather 
than of some others of the class of 
« What's to be done?" pt^ople who have 
come iiiuler our cognizance^ is^ that 
from the certainty of his resources 
he seemed to be in less danger of suf- 
fering from giving way to habitual 
procrastination. His duties were sim- 
ple and spectre : well understood and 
admitted even in the midst of neglect. 
When these are numerous and com- 
plicated, the abandonment of mind to 
that miserable state of weakness which 
we have endeavoured to desoribe^ 
must he more speedily fatal to happi- 
ness. Besides, this one, if sueh aniMe 
of speaking of any mortal being may 
be aUowed, was the Doctor's only fail- 
ing. All liis other duties, wherein this 
master- vice did not interfere, were per« 
formed with the strictest and most con- 
scientious exactness; and his name will 
not cease to be spoken of with respect, 
till the present generation shall be ga- 
thered to their fathers. 

Never was the assertion, that as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined," 
more fully proved than in the case of 
Emilia and Charles 8mithers. The 
latter felt that he had lost much time ; 
but, notwithstanding, lost much mere 
before he went to Oxford ; and, when 
there, exhibited a complete counter- 
part of his father 8 conduct, neglecting, 
anrl ever bewailing the neglect of his 
duties. The event w'as as might be 
expected. After putting off the evil 
day from time to time, he at length 

went up for his examination, and was 
** plucked." He was then transferred 
to Cambridge, where, it was hoped, 
his classics might pass ; but there, the 
mathematics started up as a lion in 
his way ; and truly it might be said, 
that, when poring, or rather dreaming, 
over what apjieared a chaos of figures 
and problt'ins, be knew not “ What 
was to be done ?” 

From amid these difficulties, the 
.poor fellow was summoned home to a 
sOcne of deep distress. His father was 
on his deathbed on his arrival ; and a 
few weeks terminated his mortal ca- 
reer, Then was poor Charles left in 
the ^orld, in his twenty. fourth year, 
wi^out profession or property ; for it 
that the Doctor's estate was 
mi e^en adequate to defray the ex- 
of dilapidations which bad been 
W' years in pronesa at the Rectory, 
^'lll^eeded or neg&ted. 


The Colonel, with his usual good- 
ness of heart, resolved to uphold him 
at college, provided his pecuniary as- 
sistance was likely to be serviceable ; 
but he never took a step without pre- 
viously reconnoitering ; and after ex- 
changing some letters with Cambridge 
friends, was compelled to abandon the 
idea, as being little better than sending 
the poor youth on a “ forlorn hope," 
in which his character afforded smi^ 
chance of success ; and where defeat, 
after past occurrences, would stamp 
him with irremediable disgrace. 

From that period, Charles Sraithers's 
life has been one of a very different na- 
ture from that which he might in his 
youth have fairly anticipated would 
liavc btM^n his lot. His first useful occu- 
pation was tliat of an assistant at the 
grammar-school where we were both 
educated ; but the worthy clergyman 
at its head was compelled to tell our 
uncle, that he could not retain him in 
that situation, consistently with the 
duty he owed to his pupils. Perhaps 
the painful feelings which must have 
been his lot, in the inidstof those whom 
he had known and felt upon an (‘qual- 
ity with in happier days, might have 
rendered him untit for his office. They 
must have been acute ; for, till his pa- 
rent's death, he had no idt^aof liis cir- 
cumstances, or perhaps bo might, ere 

habit had grown too strong, have sha- 
ken off his hereditary apathy. 

The next effort made by our uncle 
was, perhaps, injudicious, for he never 
reflected thereon with pleasure, and 
we have often thought, was persuaded 
into it contrary to his better judg- 
ment ; but he was not of iho.se who, 
when they have taken on active jiart 
in my thing that is unsuccessful, en- 
deavour to throw the odium of defeat 
upon their colleague.^. Among the in- 
timate friends of the late Doctor, a 
sum was raised, sufficient to purchase 
for poor Charles a share in an aca- 
demy in the vicinity of London, where 
the higher classics were not read. .This 
sum was to be considered asialoan, m 
order that feelings of gratitude and ho- 
nour might stimulate him to exertion. 
All went on well apparently for some 
years ; and Emilia went to live with 
her brother, having no other rOaource, 
in consequence of the very superficial 
nature of her education. 

The next time we heard of Charles 
was when his partner died, "and he be^ 
oamei in oonsequence, sole proprietor 
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of the establishment ; and^ shortly 
afterwards^ he took unto himself a 
wife, as a matter of course, one of the 
What*s to be done ?” species. Thus 
left to himself, old and incurable ha- 
bits assumed their ancient sway, if, 
indeed, they had ever been conquered ; 
and in a very short space of time, his 
school dwindled away, and left him, 
like bis poor father, to lament over his 
darkening prospects, and saunter about, 
enquiring and wondering What was 
to be done ?” Nothing wa.s done ; 
or he might, even then, have repaid 
his friends, and retained their con- 
fidence and respect; but he lingered 
on, with the expenses of a large and 
useless cstablishtnent, till poverty 
came upon liiin like an .nrincd man.'* 
The lirst intimation we received of 
his didiciiltics was from the London 
(lazette, where our uncle discovered 
his name in the lift of bankrupts, 
when lt?oking over its pages for mili- 
tary inttlligLiice. It appeared after- 
guards that the poor fellow had been 
gradually binking ; that he paid liis 
tradesmen’s bills very honestly as long 
as his e.qxtal lasted, and then began 

to contuse excuses, wliidi answered 
the pur])oso very well for a certain 
length of titiic, at tlie einl of which, as 
he liiul net ( veil then quite made up ln*s 
niii.il about What was to be done ?*' 
his landlord settled ilio point for him 
by making a seizuie for rent, where- 
upon tlic butcher, baker, grocer, 
ebcebcmouger, &c. ** upon that hint, 
did bp« dk," in teniis by no means so 
respectful and polite as whilom they 
had Ui^ed when soliciting his fa- 
vours/* ill their various and respective 
lines.’* This failure made a sad 
impression upon all of us. W''e had 
learned, from the best authority, that 
the late master of the academy left 
behind him no less a sum than seven 
thousand pounds, the whole of which 
he had accumulated in the house 
where Charles Smithers became a 
bankrujpt, while liis friends were con- 
gratulatiug themselves on the success 
of their endeavours in his behalf. It 
seems that, at the death of his partner, 
he might be said, after deducting the 
amount of his debts, and of the bond 
held by our uncle, (which the parties 
concerned agreed should never be de- 
manded,) to have been worth fifteen 
hundred pounds, besides the good- 
will” of the school, which be might 
have retained-i with all its advantages. 


to this day, had he taken a partner 
more competent than himself, to su- 
perintend the duties. To this course,' 
divers friends had urged him in vain 
although be acknowledged that he 
freqnwtly felt his own deficiency. He 
could not be charged with extrava- 
gance nor inattention, if staying at 
home, and letting things go on in their 
old course, were an adequate defence 
against those imputations. His was 
an abandonment and sheer wreck of 
property, respectability, and future 
prospects, in the face of conviction, 
merdy because he never could decide 
the question, What’s to be done ?” 

The exertions and interest of friends, 
after a while, procured for him a suli- 
ordinate situation in one of the public 
offices, which he yet retains, and 
above which he is never likely to rise, 
unless he can overcome his habitual 
inanity, of whicli there seems little 
probability. He is now the father of 
four children, who are brought up in 
such a manner as to render it too pro- 
bable that the third generation of 
SinitlKTses will pursue the steps of 
their forefathers, and go forth into the 
world without knowing What s to be 
done 

Emilia was kindly invited, from re- 
spect to her father, to spend a few 
months, after her brothcr*s misfor- 
tunes, witli several families in our 
neighbourhood. It was a painful 
sight to see that poor girl. Many peo- 
ple thought her haiulsomc, and she 
waa herself of that opinion ; and, in 
the weakness of her poor untutored 
mind, deemed that, having lived near 
the metropolis, (to her, synonimous 
with living among the “ world” there- 
in,) she must be superior to the country 
ladies around her. She was nt that 
critical age when the unmarried fair 
are said to change the question of, I 
wonder whom I shall have.^’* into 
that of, “ 1 wonder who will have 
me ?” And truly she did seem deter- 
mined to solve the question, and set 
about it with a spirit to which we had 
not supposed any of the family could 
have been roused. She made some 
des{)erate lunges ; and, we really think, 
might have carried the point with a 
good-tempered fox-hunting squire, 
had it not happened that, one rainy 
morning, they were left tUe^a^Ute to- 

etber, accidentally^ for two long 

ours. Determined to make the agree- 
able, ^e poor girl rattled on with town 
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talk and gossij)ing nonsense, and tlie 
squire laughed and seemed well pleased; 
for the learned and deep blue among 
the daughters of Eve found no fat^ur 
in his eyes : and so far^ all went on 
well; but, alas! Emilia knew not 
where to stop, and thinking mayhap 
of rivals, or having nothing else to 
say, she ventured upon divers of those 
evil reports, usually as false as mali- 
cious, which, ever and anon, disgrace 
every petty gossiping circle in the 
united kingdoms. Squire Henchman, 
whose heart lay, as folks say, ** in the 
right place,** listened at 0rs( with sur- 
prise, then with pain, and took leave 
with pleasure ; and thenceforth was 
no more seen dangling after the fair 
Emilia, who felt much at a loss about 
Wliat was to be done?** As time roll- 
ed on, matrimonial views gradually as- 
sumed the aspect of a forlorn hope. 


At our uncle’s decease, he left her a 
small annuity, by the assistance of 
which she is enabled to live with two 
elderly maiden ladies of a somewhat 
similar mental calibre; and, tliough 
wc may risk the chance of being ac- 
cused of scandal for the avowal, we 
much fear that their time is not spent 
in such conversation as becomes Chris- 
tians who arc instructed to ** do unto 

Others as they would that others should 
do unto them.” 

Much as we abominate such sort of 
discourse, truth, howevtr, compels us 
to say, that we verily believe it hath 
not its rise so frequently from feelings 
of envy, hatred, and malice, as in the 
stagnant and noisome wilderness of an 
uncultivated mind, ever seeking, but 
apparently never knowing, " What is 
to be done ?” 

P. W. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CONDUCT OF BISHOr IJROWN. 


In January, 1827, the Bishoprick 

of , the poorest, I should imagine, 

or almost the poorest, of s^’es, became 
vacant, and Lord Livt-rpo"*! having 
looked about for some learneil and 
pious person to adorn the Episcopal 
bench, fixed his regards at last on 

Lawrence Brown, Dean of . The 

Dean had acquired considerable cele- 
brity as a scholar, by an edirion of 
Aristophanes, in which he had com- 
bined the singular merits of the very 
tvorst text, and the silliest possible 
notes, “ (xplanatory and critical.” 
lie had written an exet edingly inge- 
nious article, in the Quarterly Ueview, 
on the “ Probable use of the -/IColic 

Digarama in the lost works of Menan- 
der.” He had preached sermons be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, 
proving that the study of matlicmatics 
led to infidelity, with so much effect, 
that, the day after the conclusion of his 
course, seventeen young gentlemen 
who had been studying fur honours at 
the particular request of their parents, 
abandoned their design, and burnt 
their Newtons. In 1818, lie bad 
preached a most energetic sermon in 
favour of the Six Acts, in which he 
boldly pointed out to the po».r the duty 
of submission to their superiors. In 
1820, he preached some most impress- 
ive discourses on “Adultery," in which 
he proved that it was very unbecoming 
^in ladies of rank to form any criminiu 


connexions with persons of nn inferior 
station in life. Since his promotion to 
his deanery, he had discharged the du- 
ties of his office with great di comm, 
and was generally supposed to keep a 
remarkably good table. Ilis elevation 
to the Episcojial bench was hailed by 
all parties as a valuable acc(\ssion to 
the sanctity of that venerable body, 
and a proof that I.ord Liverpool, in the 
distribution of liis ecclesiastical patron- 
age, looked to mi rit as the only quali- 
fication for preferment. 

The opinions of the new Bishop on 
the subject of the Catholic Question 
were remarkably strong. He had 
written much against the Catholic 
claims, particularly on the subject of 
securities ; and, in the first month of 
the Session of 1 827, he made a si)ecch 
against concession, which was highly 
Bp[>lauded. Lord Liverpool was so 
pleased with the new Bishop’s zeal in 
defence of the Protestant Constitu- 
tion, and with tlie talent ivith which 
he conducted that defence, that he is 
reported to have expressed himself 

highly gratified at flnaing the proprie- 
ty of his choice so strongly confirmed, 
and to have hinted his detenhination 
to advance still farther a person who 
appeared so well fitted for the most 
romiiient situations. Unfortunately, 
owever, the nation was deprived of 
the services of Lord Liverpool, and 
exposed to a month of uncertainty re- 
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specting his successor^ during which 
time the Bishop s mind partook of the 
perjdcxity and vacillation which in- 
uuenced the opinions of the public. 
The appointment of Mr Canning was 
hailed by him as putting an end to 
this feverish period of excitation ; and 
I must own that so much was tlie Bi- 
shop dazzled by the splendid talents 
and courteous manners of that great 
Statesman, that he owned that even 
on so vital a question as that of con- 
cession to the Catholics, he felt stag- 
gered at finding his own opinion in 
contradiction to tliat of so great a man. 
With regard to the Ministers who en- 
tered into opposition to Mr Canning, 
he most emphatically asserted, that 
the great respect which he entertained 
for them, could not restrain him from 
observing that, in this respect, their 
conduct required explanation.*' I must 
add, that lie shewed that he could give 
ample weight to a satisfactory defence; 
for on sonic occasion since the Duke 
of Wellington's return to office, when 
this speech was repealed to him, he 
said with energy: — And ample was 
the cxplaiiutioii" given by all except 
Lords Eldon and Westmoreland.** 

I know, that during this summer 
the state of Ireland inade such an im- 
pression on his mind that he owned, 

“ he (lid not see his way clearly,*' and 
that he made application for the va- 
cant bishopric of Rochester. Happily, 
liowever, the death of Mr Canning 
and the dirsolution of l.ord Gode- 
rich's Ministry dispelled the doubts 
which had obscured his inind^ and re- 
stored him to his usual clearness of 
thinking on political subjects. He 
publibhed, in January, a pamphlet ex- 
plaining some parts of a sermon preach- 
ed in December 1827, which had been 
supposed to betoken approbation of 
the battle of Navarino ; and shewed 
that that action was, in a Scriptural 
sense, ‘^untoward." He also preach- 
ed another sermon on the text, He 
that shall humble hiinsulfi shall be ex- 
alted in which he shewed clearly 
that no man could have humbled him- 
self more than the Duke of Welling- 
ton had done by his conduct and con- 
fessions in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and that, therefore, he deserved 
to be exalted. And he publicly con- 
gratulated his audience on their now 
possessing a Minister firmly and irre- 
vocably pledged to oppose any further 
concessions to Popery. 


I do not know whether bis Grace 
wished to shew that he understood 
the above text as well as the Bishop ; 
but tibe fact is, that in the first week 
of February, the subject of our me- 
moir was promoted to the bishopric 
of — — ; one much superior in point 
of emolument to the one which he held 
before. Tiiis year the Bishop again 
appeared in his place in the House of 
Lords, and presented ten petitions 
against the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts ; on which occasion he 
said, that the safety of the Church 
consisted in firmly opposing innova- 
tion in everjy form. A few days after, 
came the immense majority in the 
Commons for the repeal, and the de- 
termination of Ministers to concede 
the measure. And on this occasion, 
the Bishop said in his place, that he 
had, on a previous occasion, expressed 
his alarm at the proposed innovation ; 
but that if there was any thing which 
could have stilled that alarm, it was 
the decided majority of the represent- 
atives of the people which had ex- 
pressed their opinion that the repeal of 
these measures would not tend to 
decrease the security of the Church 
Establishment, lie was free to con- 
fess, he said, that he was not asha- 
med to follow the example of his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers, and that he did not 
think that it became him to offer any 
opposition to a measure which was 
called for imperatively by the voice of 
the country.^^ 

That the Bishop's vote and conduct 
on this question did not proceed from 
any disregard to the welfare of the 
Protestant Church Ebtuhlishment may 
be collected from his presenting no 
less than 385 petitions against the Ca- 
tholics from his diocese, and asserU 
ing that they were signed by all the 
male adults of his diocese, except So- 
cinians and Atheists. 

As long as Mr Huskisson was in 
office, the Bishop was a great admirer 
of free trade ; though with great can- 
dour he withdrew his countenance 
from that gentleman after his infa- 
mous resignation ; and on presenting 
a petition from tlie unemployed bar- 
bers of his diocese, warmly asserted 
that he did not envy the feelings of 
that moil who had sacrificed the hap- 
piness of these industrious men, to 
vague and untried theories, and delu- 
sive speculations." 

On the debate on the Catholic Ques- 
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tion in the Lords, he expressed him- 
self convinced that the Catholic reB- 
fidon was hostile to liberty ; that the 
Catholics, consequently, never would 
be tranquil until they had gained all 
that they wanted ; and that nothing 
could be granted to them, until they 
had previously been tranquillized. 

1 know, howevtT, that the Bishop 
even then felt inclined to consider the 
question with a view to its practical 
effects ; because, when Mr Middle- 
course published his pamphlet on se- 
curities, in which he proposed that 
every Catholic member of either 
House should be compelled to vote ac- 
cording to his conscience, the Bishop 
said that he should be perfectly satis- 
fied with that arrangement, provided 
it was found practicable. 

On the Clare election, the Bishop 
observed that he decidedly thought 
that if O’Connell were elected, it was 
very doubtful whetber he would try 
to take his seat. 

Soon after IMr George Dawson’s 
speech at Derry, the Bishop remarked 
that it was highly unchristian to im- 
pugn the motives of men for a mere 
change of opinion; that it w^as clear 
that something must be done — things 
could not remain as they were. 

Soon after, he shewed liis impar- 
tiality by asserting that lie approved 
of the principle and establishment of 
the Brunswick Clubs, though he could 
not exactly say that it was right for 
any person to become a member of 

one. 

On tjie recall of Lord Anglesea and 
the letter to Dr Curtis, the Bishop 
observed that he thought his Majes- 
ty's Government were quite right in 

recalling a Popish Lord Lieutenant ; 
but that he agreed with the Duke 
that it was better to let the question 
rest. He was more convinced than 
ever of the impolicy of mooting the 
quefition of what was called Catholic 
Emancipation. 

A few days before the meeting of 
Parliament, the Bishop had nn inter- 
view with the Duke of Wellington ; 
and he seemed lost in thought Tor 
some time after : said that the Duke 
was a most astonishing man ; that the 
state of Ireland was very alarming ; 
and that the Protestant Church Es- 
tablishment must be preserved unim- 
paired. 

For some time after the King’s'* 
Speech, the Bishop preserved a strict si- 


lence, 80 that 6ome people said that the 
Bishop was going to rat, and some said 
that he was not ; and the Bishop him- 
self said that he should vote according 
to the dictates of his conscience, which 
made people think that he had not 
decided whether to rat or not. How- 
ever, on the second reading of the bill 
in the Lords, a Peer having said some- 
thing about principles, all the House 
burst into a roar of laughter ; and the 
Bishop, after he had recovered from 
his amazement, arose, and having, af- 
ter the manner of Bisliops, folded his 
arms over his breast, spoke glibly, af- 
ter the manner of Bishops, to the fol- 
lowing effect, as reported iu the 
Times. 

The Bishop of — said, that he 
must enter a most distinct protest 
against the doctrine, that any one of 
their Lordships was to be required to 
net consistently. (Cheers.) lie him- 
self had been hitherto a zealous, be- 
cause a conscientious opponent, of 
what was called Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. He was free to confess, that he 
still thought that the measure was 
dangerous. He had not, therefore, 
changed his opinion on this subject. 
(Cheers from the cross-benches.) But 
he was compelled to add, that he felt 
it his duty to change his vote. (Loud 
cheers.) He had, it was true, hitherto 
voted, and spoken, and written, against 
Emancipation. But ho had never said, 
that the lime miglit not come at which 
it would be his duty to take a different 

view of the question, (Clieers.) He 
had never acted on any theoretical 
ideas of expediency, but had always 
adapted his conriuct to circumstances. 
And as the circumstances of the case 
were altered, (hear, hear,) so his con- 
duct must vary in proportion. (Cheers.) 
The state of Ireland imperatively call- 
ed on their Lordships to pass the pre- 
sent measure. That country was in a 
state of the most frightful anarchy. 
Noble Lords might ask whether the 
state of Ireland had not been just as 
bad for the last four or five yt-ars. He 
believed that such was not the case. 
He believed that there were circui.'i- 
etances connected with the present 
bearing of the question which were 
known only to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and which he thought they did right 
in notrevealing— (cheers)— but which, 
he had no doubt, if known, would 
amply justify the present measure* 
Suw was his confidence in the wisdom 
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and firmness of the Noble Duke at the 
head of the Government, that be was 
confident that he would never propose 
such a measure on insufficient grounds^ 
The Noble Duke had said that the 
time was now come ; and he must say, 
it appeared to him that the time was 
come. And he must say, that if any 
thing could strengthen bis conviction, 
that this was the proper time, it was the 
consideration that at no time could any 
change be made with greater safety 
than when the Noble Duke had the 
management of affairs, lie had long 
wished to see this question taken up by 
Government (loud choers); andhe had 
always felt, that until it was made a 
Govcrninc lit question, it could be pro- 
ductive of nothing hut mischief; but 
that the instant Ministers declared 
that it could he passed with safety, 
then, and not till then, it became him 
to abandon any ])rcconceived opinions 
of his, which of course could not be 
founded on such information as was 
possessed by them. (Cheers.) 

He was fully prepared to find him- 
self assailed with the charge of apos- 
tacy. lie was sorry to differ from the 
heads of the Church, and frotn so 
many noble lords, for whom he en- 
tertained such a high respect ; but he 
had learned to despise the cuckoo- 
note of inconsistency. Public men 
must sometimes subject themselves to 
obloquy for tlie public good. He well 
knew the price which he must pay 
for the luxury of doing wliat ho be- 
lieved to be right. In the discharge 
of his duty, his tendercst feelings had 
been violently lacerated, and domestic 
ties — all that was dearest— ( here his 
Lordship appeared deeply affected, and 
paused for several moments before he 
could master liis agitation) — But he 
would not detain their Lordships with 


his own private feelings. He felt 
deeply the ungenerous conduct of his 
opponents. He deprecated such per- 
sonalitk^ and such acrimony, as most 
contrary to his Majesty’s most gra- 
cious recommendation at the begin- 
ning of the session. He would only 
say, that he believed that the opposi- 
tion to the present Bill originated, and 
was carried on, in a spirit of the ba- 
sest faction and the ^osscst stupidi- 
ty. (Cheers.) He must advert more 
particularly, however, to one charge 
which was more precise, and to which 
he could return the most triumphant 
answer. He meant that of having ur- 
ged tlic necessity of securities in op- 
X^osition to Mr Canning, and of now 
consenting to a measure whicii provi- 
ded no securities. His answer was, 
that it was false that the present Bill 
provided no securities. It contained 
the only security he had ever wished 
for. He meant the clause preventing 
Catholic Bishops from taking their ti- 
tles from the sees of the Established 
Church. (Hear, hear.) With this se- 
curity he had always thought that the 
measure of Emancipation would be 
harinltss to the Establishment, and 
productive of good to the country. 
He hoped that it w'ould have all the 
effects its fondest advocates anticipa- 
ted : that the tempest of discontent 
might be stilled beneath its influence, 
and the waves of contending faction 
he hushed in the repose of peace. 

— “ Simul alba tiuutis 
Sicllu rcfulsit ; 

Defliiit saxis bgitutns humor, 
Coiiciduiit venti, fugiuntque iiubes, 

£t ininox, quod sic voluerc, ponto 
Uiidu recumbit." 

The right reverend prelate sat down 
amidst loud and continued cheering. 
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OUR OUT8IDE*5 BLU£> WITH A YELLOW BACK. 

Our outside's blue^ with a yellow back, 

Like^any thing else that is yellow and blue ; 

Oh, yes! we ore smart without, but alack ! 

Our contents are of a less bright hue. 

He who listens to grave debates 
On Catholic and on Currency questions ; 

The wight condemn'd by cruel fates 
To hear advice or friendly suggestions ; 

The man with a stranger for a guest, 

(Being a Christian and not an Arab) 

A luckless friend of the family, prest 

By a doating mother to fondle her cherub ; 

The ingenuous youth of Cockayne, sent 

To be lectured on produce, labour, and wages;— 

Are bored — but not to that extent 

As the man who cons our crack-jaw pages. 

The butterfly roves amid vernal bowers, 

Beautiful, interesting creature ! 

Soaring in air and feeding on flowers. 

But ours is a totally diflereut nature. 

The caterpillar loves the ground, 

Because, oh ! it hath not wings to fly. 

Tasting of cabbages, rotten and sound : 

And we are like to it exceedingly. 

Oh ! there is many a gaudy hue 

For ornament to mortals given ; 

But yellow and celestial blue 

Are the brightest tints in the bow of Heaven ! 

OH ! HE WAS CUEAT IN COCKNEY LAND. 

On ! he was great in Cockney Land, the monarch of his kind , 
'Tis said he died of plithysic by the ignorant and blind ; 

'Twas we assabsinated him — an ! rcgicidal deed ; 

And he has left Endymiou for those who choose to read. 

From book to book we hurry us, reviewing as before. 

From Log-books writ in Arctic seas to Log-books writ on shore ; 

From arid plains in Afric to the icy Polar main, 

Ai though we had not murder’d him, the glory of Cockayne. 

Bemorsclcss, — nothing heeding the reproaches of his lace. 

And martyring King liimini, who reigneth in his place; 

But he is made of sterner stuflp, unsentimental fellow I 
And lives, delighting still to case his nether man in yellow. 

OH ! DID I NOT FORETELL. 

Oh ! did I not foretell 
The present charming crisis } 

The 6yBtein'[|#prking well ! 

Low wages, and high prices. 
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I said, just ten years past,— 
Foreseeing all this evil, — 

We'ro going very fast. 

All, mark me ! to the Deffti. 

It passed unheeded by, 

That warning of the prophet ; 

Nor Minister was I, 

Though no one else was so fit. 

And now all people seeh^ 

My counsel and opinion ; 

But, cur&e me if I speak,— 

I'm no Dictator's minion. 

Why ! none will buy my book 
About the Reformation ; 

And yet the Asses look 

To have a thriving nation ! 

Sure men are idiots born. 

Or else they've lost their senses ;■ 

They will not try my corn,— 

l^et 'em take the consequences ! 

See the base Aristocrat 

The loaves and fishes carving,— 

And Majesty grow fat. 

Whilst all the poor are starving. 

Expunge that horrid debt ; 

Det taxes be abolished ; 

Reform the House, — and let 
Tlie Parsons be demolished. 


iiaioHT omve-ghken. 

Bright olive-green is her outside gear, 

And the sage Buchanan is blooming there 
Oh 1 bright is the green, and wise the sage,— 

But for beyond either her magic page. 

Maga, dost fear not to expose 
Thyself to the rage of terrible foes ? 

When the Whig looks grim, and the Cockney bi <2 
Oh ! dost thou not tremble at Cockney or Whig ? ' 

The Devil a bit ! Let Whiglings wage 
Their puny war, and the Coedtneys rage ; 

Their wrath is great, but tlieir wits are small,— 
Therefore do we fear them not at all." 

On She goeth in matchless force, 

Like the Sun rejoicing in his course: 

M|ty She be blest ! the Maga queen,— 
F^mrishing always,— an evergreen 1 
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" Let him^ to whom experience 
hath been allotted, think it a duty to 
impart it. We know not of how long 
a growth goodness is ; nor how slow an 
approach, even a protracted culture 
makes towards perfection. A life of 
holiness may end in an apostle. As 
the tree, that hath felt all the winds of 
heaven, strikes root in that diredkion 
whence they oftenest blow, so good- 
ness must have known vicissitude, to 
know when to resist and when to bend. 
To k,^w ourselves is to have endured 
much ai|d long. We must trace and 
limn out the map of our whole nature 
to be sure where it is desert, and 
where it is fruitful — to know the 
' Stony ground,’— to discover which 
needeth tlj^plough, and which doth 
not. Thalffiiety, which is built on ig- 
norance, hold^ up the shield where the 
arrow comes not ; and sleeps unmailed 
when the enemy is at the gate. It 
dismounts to pursue the Parthian ; 
and would dig a deep trench around 
the tents of the Noinades. It is long 
ere we root out the weaknesses of our 
nature, or know the art t ) preserve the 
virtue wx* have attained. For good- 
ness by over raniestness may unwit- 
tingly be changed from its own es- 
sence, as he who knoweth not the vin- 
tage shall make vinegar of wine. 
When we have stubbed up and con- 
sumed the first growth of our sinful- 
ness, tfure ari^cth a second crop from 
the ashes of that which was destroyed. 
Even, as ^ the flax and the barley were 
smitten ; for the barley was in the car, 
and the flax was boiled ; hut the wheat 
and the rye were not smitten, /or they 
were not grown up / so will self-sa- 
tisfaction arise, after worldly pride 
and vanity have been withered up. 
Let him who lias found inward peace 
content himself that he is arrived at 
the Pillars of Hercules, beyond which, 
..there is no safe way. That aelf-inte- 
' grity which deems itself immaculate 
is dangerous. Well hath it been said, 

^ make no snppletories to thyself when 
thou art dugraced or slighted, By plea- 
sing thyself with the suppoaitiotrjAat 
thou didst deserve praise — neitlw' do 
thou get thyself a private theatre and 
flatterers, in whose vain noises and 
fantastic praises thou mayst keep up 
thy good opinion of thyself/ 
act never so good, yet if it be perforfli^ 
xather witli reference to him who does 


than to that which is done, there is a 
taint in it for which Eve. is hardly 
answerable. It is but as a fair tower 
which the builder has set on an un- 
known quicksand, and which the 
floods shall damage away. 

Oh! whosoever thou readest 

this, forget not these words, but grave 
them as on marble, and in golden 
letters. ‘ While the altar sends up a 
holy flame, have a care thou dost not 
Buner the birds to come and carry 
away the sacrifice— and let pot that 
which began well end in thine own 
praise or temporal satisfaction, or a 
sin 1* ” 

* « « * « 

Until my twenty-seventh year I re- 

sided in the. small cathedral town of 

C r in which I was bom. My 

parents — especially iny mother— were 
of a serious cast. She had been edu- 
cated as a Quaker, but following her 
own notions as to religion, she in the 
latter part of her life became attached 
to the tenets of that sect known by 
the name of Moravians, and last of 
all to those which, when held in con- 
nexion with the ritual of the church 
of Knglatid, are termed Evangeli- 
cal or, in dissent from it, Metho- 
distical." 

She was warm and fanciful in her 
devotional practice; for which the be- 
lief as to the palpable and plenary in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
human mind, in which she was bred, 
may help to account. Of tlicse aspi- 
rations 1, an ardent and sensitive boy, 
soon learr>ed to partake. My mind 
was never naturally prrme to vice ; and 
my imagination, though forward, was 
nure. I was brought up by my excel- 
lent parents in the practice of virtue ; 
and I loved it. With an otitward con- 
duct thus guaranteeing in w'ard )>ersua- 
sions— with professions borne out by 
an unquestioned and pure, if not alto- 
gether unostentatipuB ))iety of beha- 
viour, what wond4^that I sopii became 
a distinguished votary of the peculiar 
principles to which I had attache d roy- 
fielf. It is difficult for a young man 
to know himself looked up to — the 
cause what it may — without his feel- 
ings and bis conduct being affected by 
such homage. Nature had endowed 
me, if not with eloquence, at least 
with considerable fluency of apeech; 
and as my natural diffiiunce— which 
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at firstwas great-^wore away, whether 
by extempore pr^er or seasonable ex- 
hortation, the effects I produced ex- 
ceeded those, the fruits of seal, of those 
about me. I became admired as one 
more than usually gifted, and was 
gradually exalted into a leader. The 
occasional tendency to gloom and ner- 
vous ir^asbility to which my temper- 
ament Ihiffiflied me, was yet only 
marked enough to throw no unbeco- 
ming seriousness and gravity into the 
features of so young an apostle. It 
was strange to see persons of all ages 
and both sexes admiring at the innate 
seriousneSvS of so early a preacher, and 
owning the sometimes really fervid 
earnestness of my appeals, my warn- 
ings or my denunciations. I began 
more and more to feel myself in a sta- 
tion above that of my fellows, and 
that I had now a char^ter to sustain 
before the eyes of men.' Young as I 
was, could it well have been other- 
wise? Let me however speak the 
truth. Spiritual pride at last crept 
upon me. Devotion by insoiisible de- 
grees became tainted with self, and 
the image of (rod was, 1 fear, some- 
times i'orgotten for that of his frail and 
unworthy creature. True it was, I 
still, without slackening, spoke com- 
fort to the car of suffering or repent- 
ant sin — I still exhorted the weak and 
strengthened the strong. I still warned 
the besotted in corruption that the 
fruits of vice, blossom as she will, are 
but like those of the shores of the Dead 
Sea, seeming gay, but only emptiness 
and bitter ashes. But, alas ! the bear- 
er of the blessed message spoke as if 
the worm that bore, could add grace 
to the tidings he conveyed to his fellow 
worm. 1 was got upon a precipice, 
but knew it not—that of self-worship 
and conceit ; the worst creature-idola- 
try. It was bitterly revealed to me at 
last. 

About the year 1790, at the Assizes 
for the county of which the town of 
C— r is the county town, was tried 
and convicted a Ug^teb guilty of one 
of the most horwble murders upon 
record. He was a young man, pro- 
bably (for he knew not hisown years) 
of about twenty- two years of age. One 
of those wandering and unsettled 
creatures, who seem to be driven 
from place to place, they know not 
why. Without home; without name; 
without companion; without sym- 
pathy; without sense. Hearthlsss, 
^endless, idealess, almost soul-ksal 


and so ignorant, as not even to seem to 
know whether lie had ever heard of a 
liedeemer, or seen his written Word. 
It was on a stormy Christmas eve, 
when he begged shelter in the hut of 
an old man, whose office it was to re- 
gulate the transit of conveyances up- 
on the road of a great mining esta- 
blishment in the neighbourhood. The 
old man had received him, and sha- 
red with him his humble cheer and his 
humble bed ; for on that night the 
wind blew, and the sleet drove, after 
a manner that would have made it a 
crime to have turned a stranger dog 
to the door. The next day tW, poor 
old creature was found de^ in his 
hut— -his brains beaten out ^ith an 
old iron implement which he used— 
and his little furniture rifled and in 
confusion. The wretch liad murder- 
ed him for the .supposew^shoard of a 
few shillings. The Bnow,j^om which 
he afforded his murderer shelter, had 
drifted in at the door, which the 
miscreant, when he fled, had left 
open, and was frozen red with the 
blood of his victim. But it betrayed 
a footstep liard frozen in the snow, 
and blood, — and the nails of the mur- 
derer’s shoe were counted, even as his 
days were soon to be. He was taken 
a few days after with a handkerchief 
of the old man's upon his neck. So 
blind is blood-guiltiness. 

Up to the hour of condemnation, he 
remained reckless as the wind — ^unre- 
penting as the flint — venomous as the 
blind- worm. With that deep and 
horrible cunning which is so often 
united to unprincipled ignorance, he 
had almost involved in his fate ano- 
ther vagrant with whom he had 

chanced to consort, and to whom he 
had disposed of some of the blood- 
bought spoils. The circumstantinl 
evidence was so involved and inter- 
woven, that the jury, after long and 

obvious hesitation as to the latter, 
found both guilty; and the terrible 
sentence of deathi within forty-eighft 
hours, was passed upon both. The 
culprit bore it without much outward 
emotion ; but when taken from the 
'dock, liis companion, infuriated by 
and grief, found means to level 
a blow at the head of his mi- 

serable and selfish betrayer, which 
long deprived the wretch of sense anti 
modoD, and, for some time, was 
to have anticipated the exe- 
crooner. Would it had done sol 
Bat me do my duty as 1 oughts 
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let me repress the horror which one 
scene of this dreadful drama never 
fails to throw over my spirit— ‘that I 
may tell my story as a man — and my 
confession at least be clear. When 
the felon awoke out of the death-like 
trance into which this assault had 
thrown him, his hardihood was gone ; 
and he was reconveyed to the cell, in 
which he was destined agonizingly to 

a le out his last hideous atid dis- 
hours, in a state of alyect hor- 
ror which cannot be described. He 
who felt nothing — knew nothing- 
had now his eyes opened with terrible 
clearness to one object— -the livid 
phantasiha of a strangling death. All 
the rest was convulsive despair and 
darkness. Thought shudders at it— 
but let me go on. 

The worthy clergyman, whose par- 
ticular dut^^t was to smooth and 
soften, and^ if possible, illuminate the 
last dark hours of the dying wretch, 
was not unwilling to admit the volun- 
tary aid of those whom religious pre- 
dispositions and natural commistra- 
tion excited to share with him in the 
work of piety. The task was in truth 
a hard one. The poor wretch, for the 
Bidce of the excitement which such in- 
tercourse naturally afforded him, and 
which momentarily relieved his sick 
and fainting spirit, groaned out half 
articulate expressions of acquiescence 
in the appeals that were made to him ; 
but the relief was physical merely. 
The grasp of the friendly hand made 
waver, for a moment, the heavy sha- 
dow of death which hung upon him— 
and he grasped it. The voice breath- 
ing mercy and comfort in his ear, 
stilled for a second the horrid echo of 
doom — and he listened to it. It was 
as the drowning man gasps at the 
bubble of air which lie draws down 
with him in sinking— or as a few 
drops of rain to him at the stake, 
around whom the fire is kindled and 
hot. This, alas ! we saw not as we 
jiBght to have done^ut when the 
llnkiDj; wretch, at the Word mercy," 
laid lus hUid upon our shoulder and 
groanea||^, sanguine in enthusiaam, 
deemed iKeep repentance. When his 
brow seemed smooth for a spac^ at 
the sound of Eternal Life, we thought 
him as a brand snatched from the 
burning.” In the forward pride ^for 
pride it was) of human perfectibility, 
we took him— him the ]VlttKderer-;pas 
it were under our tutel^e and pro- 
tectioo., We prayed with hun— we 


read to him— we watched with him— 
we blessed his miserable sleeps— and 
met his more wretched awakings. In 
the presumption of our pity, we would 
cleanse that white, in the world’s eye, 
which God had, for inscrutable pur- 
poses, ordained should seem to 1^ 
last murky as hell. We would paint 
visibly upon him the outv^d ai^d visi- 
ble sign of sin washed away» and mer- 
cy found. That that intend^ triumph 
may not have helped to add or to re- 
tain one feather s weight in the balance 
against him, let me humbly hope and 
trust. That I was a cause, and a 
great one, of this unhappy dclusictt^ 
let me not deny. God forgive me, if 
I thought sometimes less of the soul 
to be saved than of him who deemed 
he might be one of the humble in- 
struments of grace. It is but too true 
that I fain would have danced, lihe 
David, before the Ark. Within and 
without was I assailed by those snares 
which, made of pride, are seen in the 
disguise of charity. The aspirations 
of my friends, the eyes of mine ene- 
mies, the wishes of the good, and the 
sneers of the mistrustful, were about 
me, and upon me; and 1 undertook 
to pass with the Murderer— jus last 
NIGHT — such a last !— but let me com- 
pose myself. 

• « • * • 

It was about the hour of ten, on a 
gusty and somewhat raw evening of 
iSepteinber, tliat I was locked up alone 
with the Murderer. It was the even- 
ing of the Sabbath. Some rain had 
fallen, and the sun had not been lomv 
set without doors: but for the lal 
hour and a lialf the dungeon had been 
dark, and illuminated only by a Biticle 
taper. The clergyman of the prison, 
and some of ray religious friends, had 
sat with us until the hour of locking- 
up, when, at the suggestion of the 
gaoler, they departed. I must con- 
fess their good niglit," and the sound 
of the heavy door, which the gao&r 
locked after him, when he went to ac- 
company them to,4he outer- gate of 
the gaol, sounded^ heavily on my 
hearL I felt a sudden shrink within 
me, as their steps quickly ceased to 
be heard upon the stone stairs— and 
when the distant prison door was fi- 
nally closed, I watched the last echo. 

I had for a moment forgotten iny 
companion.^ When I turned round., 
he was sitting on the side of his low 
pallet, towards the head of it, sup- 
porting his head by hit elbow against 
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the wall, apparently in a state of half 
stupor. He was motionless, excepting 
a sort of convulsive movement^ be- 
tween sprawling and clutching of the 
fingers of the right hand^ which was 
extended on his knee. Ills shrutik 
cheeks exhibited a deadly ashen pale- 
ness, with a slight tinge of yellow, the 
effect of Coiifinement. His eyes were 
glossy and sunken, and seemed in 
part to have lost the power of gazing. 
They were turned with an unmeaning 
and vacant stare upon the window, 
wdicrc the last red streak of day was 
faintly visible, which they seemed 
vainly endeavouring to watch. The 
sense of my own situation now recoil- 
ed strongly upon me ; and the sight 
of the wretch sitting stiffened in quiet 
agony, (for it was no better,) affected 
me with a faint sickness. I felt that 
an effort was necessary, and, with 
some difficulty, addressed a few cheer- 
ing and consolatory phrases to the mi- 
serable creature 1 had undertaken to 
support. JMy words might not — but 
I fear my lonv was too much in uni- 
son with his feelings, such as they 
wtTv\ llis answer was a few inarti- 
culate mutterings, between which, the 
spasmodic twitching of his fingers be- 
came more apparent than before. A 
noise at tlie door seemed decidedly to 
rouse him ; and as he turned his head 

with a sudden effort, I felt relieved to 
see the gaolei enter. He was used to 
such scenes ; anrt with an air of com- 
miseration, but in a tone which lacked 
none of the firmness with which he 
habitually spoke, he asked the un- 
happy man some question of his wel- 
fare, .'ukI seemed sati.sfied with the 
head-shake and inarticulately mutter- 
ed replies of the again drooping wretch, 
as if they were expected, and of course. 
Having directed the turnkey to place 
some wine and slight refreshments on 
the table, and to trim the light, he 
told me in a whisper, that my friends 
would be at tlie prison, with the 
clergyman, at the hour of six ; and 
bidding the natSerable convict and 
myself, after a cheering word or two, 
goodnight,*’ he departed — the door 
was clo.sed— and the Murderer and 1 
were finally left together. 

It was now past the hour of ten 
o’clock ; and it became my solemn du- 
ty to take heed, that the last few 
hours of the dying sinner JKtssed not, 
without such comfort to his struggling 
soul as human help might hold out. 
After reading to him some passages of 


the gospel, the most apposite to his try- 
ing state, and some desultory and tin- 
connected conversation, — for the poor 
creature at times seemed to be unable, 
under liis load of horror, to keep his 
ideas connected further than as they 
dwelt upon his own nearing and un- 
avoidable execution,— I prevailed up- 
on him to join in prayer. He at this 
time appeared to be either so much 
exhausted, or labouring under so much 
lassitude from fear and want of rest, 
that I found it necessary to take his 
arm and turn him upon his knees by 
the pallet-side. The hour was an aw- 
ful one. No sound was hea;^ save an 
occasional ejaculation between a sigh 
and a smothered groan from the 
wretched felon. The candle burned 
dimly ; and as I turned I saw, though I 

scarcely noticed it at the^inent,adim 
insect of the moth spe^s, fluttering 
hurriedly round it, the sound of whose 
wings mournfully filled up the pauses 
of myself and my companion. When 
the nerves are strained to their utter- 
most, by such trifling circumstances 
are wc affected. Here, (thought I,) 
there has been no light, at such an 
hour, for many years ; and yet here is 
one whose office it seems to be to watch 
it ! JMy spirit felt the necessity of some 
exertion ; and with an energy, for 
which a few minutes before I had hard- 
ly dared to hope, I poured out my soul 
in prayer. I besought mercy upon the 
blood-stained creature who was grovel- 
ling beside me — I asked that repentance 
and peace might be vouchsafed him— 

I begged, for our Redeemer's sake, 
that Ins last moments might know 
that un tasted rapture of sin forgiven, 
and a cleansed soul, which faith alone 
can bring to fallen man— 1 conjured 
him to help and aid me to call upon 
the name of Christ ; and I bade him 
put off life and forget it, and to trust 
in that name alone — I interceded that 
his latteragony might be soothed, and 
that the leave-taking of body and soul 
might be in quietness and peace. JM 
he shook and shivered, and naiim 
clung to the miserable straw of exist- 
ence which yet floated upon the wide 
and *disroal current of oblivion, and 
Ilf groaned heavily and muttered, 
^0, nb ! no !*’ as if the ve^ idea of 
death was unbearable, even for a mo- 
ment ; and " to die," even to him fliat 
must, were a thing impossible, and 
not to be thought or named. And 
as 1 wrestled with the adversary that 
had dflnamion over him, he burira his 
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shrunk and convulsed features in the 
covering of his miserable pallet ; while 
his fingers twisted and writhed about, 
like BO many scotched snakes, and his 
low, sick moans, made the very dun^ 
geon darker. 

When 1 lifted him from his kneel- 
ing position, he obeyed my movement 
like a tired child, and again sat on the 
low pallet, in a state of motionless and 
unresisting torpor. The damp sweat 
stood on my own forehead, though 
not 80 cold as on his ; and 1 poured 
myself out a small portion of wine, to 
ward off the exhaustion which 1 be- 
gun to feel unusually strong upon me. 
1 prevailed upon the poor wretch to 
swallow a little with me ; and, as I 
broke a bit of bread, I thought, and 
spoke to him, of that last repast of Him 
who came to call sinners to repent- 
ance; and iUbthought his eye grew 
lighter than it was. Thesinkiiig frame, 
exhaUaS^ and worn down by anxiety, 
confinment, and the poor allowance 
of a felon’s gaol, drew a short respite 
from the cordial ; and he listened to 
my words with something of self col- 
lecteilne&s — albeit sliglit tremblings 
|fi%ht still be seen to run along his 
ilerves at intervals ; and his features 
colIa))8ed, ever and anon, into that 
momentary vacuity of wildness which 
the touch of despair never fails to 
give. 1 endeavoured to improve the 
occasion. 1 exhorted him, for his 
BOuVs sake, and the relief of that 
which needed it too much, to make a 
full and unreserved confession, not 
only to God, who needed it not, but 
to man, who did. 1 besought him, 
for the good of all, and as be valued 
his soul's health, to detail the parti- 
culars of his crime, but hie eye fell. 
That dark enemy, who takes care to 
leave in tbe heart just hope enough to 
keep despair alive, tongue-tied him ; 
and he would not — even now— at the 
eleventh hour— give up the vain ima- 
gination, that the case of his compa- 
l^fap mi yet be confounded with 
lut, to the escape of both — and vain it 
waa. It hid not betn felt advisable, 
BO iar to make him acquainted, widi 
tbe truth, that this had already*been 
sifted and decided ; and I judged tlua 
to be tbe time. Again and again I 
urged ooufetsion upon him. 1 put it 
to him that this act of justice might 
now be done for its own sake, and for 
that of the cleansing from i|iot of hie 
stained spirit. 1 told hhti, ftnally, 
that it could no longer prqjuidUGe him 


in this world, where his &te was writ- 
ten and sealed, for that his companion 
was reprieved, I knew not what I did. 
Whether the tone of my voice, untu- 
tored in such business, had raised a 
momentary hope, I know not— but the 
revulsion was dreadful. He stared 
with a vacant look of sudden horror 
—a look which those who never saw 
cannot conceive, and which— (the re- 
membrance is enough)— I hope never 
to see again — and twisting round, roll- 
ed upon his pallet with a stifled moan 
that seemed tearing him in pieces. As 
he lay, moaning and writhing back- 
wards and forwards, the convulsions 
of his legs, the twisting of his fingers, 
and the shiverings that ran through 
his frame were terrible. 

To attempt to rouse him seemed 
only to increase their violence— as if 
the very sound of the human voice 
was, under his dreadful circumstanets, 
intolerable, as renewing tbe sense of 
reality to a reason already clouding, 
and upon the verge of temporary de- 
liquiuin. He was the picture of de- 
spair. As he turned his face to one 
side, r saw that a few, but very few 
hot tears had been forced from his 
glassy and blood- shot eyes ; and in his 
writhings he had scratched one cheek 
against bis ii on bedstead, tbe red dis- 
coloration of which contrasted sadly 
with the deathly pallidness of hue, 
which his visage now shewed : during 
his struggles, one shoe had come oil^ 
and lay unheeded on the damp stone- 
floor. The demon was triumphant 
within him ; and when he groaned, 
the sound seemed scarcely that of a 
huinau being, so much had horror 
changed it. 1 kneeled over him, — but 
in vain. He heard nothing — he felt 
nothing— he knew notliing, but that 
extremity of prostration to which a 
moment's respite would be Dives' drop 
of water — and yet in such circum- 
stances, anything but a mercy. He 
could not bear, for a moment, to think 
upon bis. own death — a moment's re- 
spite would only have added new 
strength to the agony — He might be 
dead ; but could not die and in 
the storm of my agitation and pity, I 
prayed to the Almighty to relieve him 
at once from sufferings which seemed 
too horrible even to be contemplated. 

How long this tempest of despair 
oontinue^l do not know* All that I 
can recalHil; that after idmoat ladag 
iny own recollection under tho mgit»i 
tion of the seene, I euddeniy perettved 
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that his moans were less loud and 
continuous, and that I ventured to 
look at him, which I had not done for 
some sjiace. Nature had become ex- 
hausted, and he was sinking gradual- 
ly into a stupor, which seemed some- 
thing between sleep and fainting. This 
relief <lid not continue long-^and as 
soon as 1 saw him begin to revive 
again to a sense of his situation, I made 
a strong effort, and lifting him up, 
seated him again on the pallet, and, 
pouring out a small quautity of wine, 
gave it him to drink, not without a 
forlorn hope that even wine might be 
permitted to afford him some little 
strength to bear what remained of his 
misery, and collect his ideas for his 
last hour. After a long pause of re- 
turning recollection, the poor creature 
got down a little of the cordial, and as 
1 sat by him and supported him, I be- 
gan to hope that Iuh spirits calmed. 
He held the glass and sipped occasion- 
ally, and appeared in some sort to 
listen, and to answer to the words of 
consoliition 1 felt collected enough to 
offer. At this moment the low and dis- 
tantsouiid ofaclock washeard. distinct- 
ly striking one. The ear of despair is 
nick and as lie heard it, he shud- 
ered, and in spite of a strong effort 
to suppress his emotion, the glass had 
nearly talicn from his Jiaiid. A severe 
nervous restlessness now rapidly grew 
Upon him, and he eagerly drank up 
one or two small portions of wine, 
with which I supplied him. His fate 
was now evidently brought one de- 
gree nearer to him. He kept his gaze 
intently and unceasingly turned to the 
window of the dungeon. His mutter- 
ed replies were incoherent or unintel- 
ligible, and his sunk and weakened 

eye strained painfully on the grated 
window, as if he momentarily expect- 
ed to see the first streak of the dawn 
of that morning, which to him was to 
be night. His nervous agitation gra- 
dually became horrible, and his mo- 
tions stronger. He seemed not to have 
resolution enough to rise from his 
seat and go to the window, and yet to 
have an overpowering wish or impulse 
to do so. The lowest sound startled 
him — but with this terrible irritation, 
his muscular power, before debilitated, 
seemed to revive, and his action, 
which was drooping and languid, be- 
came quick and angular. to 

be seized with an undefihflr lense of 
fear and alann. In vain 1 combated 
j it grew upon me i and X bad id- 
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most risen from my seat to try to make 
inyself heard, and obtain, if possible, 
assistance. The loneliness of the gaol, 
however, rendered this, even, if at- 
tempted, almost desperate — the sense 
of duty, the dread of ridicule, came 
across me, and chained me to my seat 
by the miserable criminal, whose state 
was becoming every minute moredread- 
ful and extraordinary. 

w « « » 

Let us not scorn or distrust our ob- 
scurest misgivings, for we af-e strange- 
ly constituted ; and though the evi- 
dence for such conclusions often be in 
a manner unknown to ourselves, they 
are not the less veritable and just. 
Exhausted by the wearing excitement 
and anxiety of iny situation, I had for 
a momont sunk into that confused ab- 
sence of mind with which those who 
have been in similar circumstances 
cannot be unacquainted, when my 
iTiiserablc companion, with a eenvul- 
sive shudder, grasped my arm sudden- 
ly. 1 was for a few seconds unaware 
of the cause of this emotion and move- 
ment, when a low, indistinct sound 
caught iny ear. It was the rumbling 
of a cart, mingled with two or tlitee 
suppressed voices ; and the cart ap* 
pciired to be leaving the gate of the 
dismal building in which we were. 
It rolled slowly and heavily as if cum- 
brously laden, under the paved gate- 
way ; and after a few minutes, all was 
silent. The agonized wretch under- 
stood its import better than I did. A 
gust of the wildest despair came sud- 
denly over him. He clutched with his 
hands whatever met his grasp. His 
knees worked. His frame became agi- 
tated with one continued movement, 
swaying backwards and forwards, al- 
most to falling ; — and his inarticulate 
complaints became terrific. 1 attempt- 
ed to steady him by an exertion of 
strength — I spoke kindly to him, but 
he writhed in my grasp like an adder, 
and as an adder was deaf : grief and 
fear had horrible possession. 
almost in a state of desperation— for me 
sight was pitiful. I at last endeavour- 
ed to awe him into a momentary quies- 
cence^ and strongly bade him at last to 
die like a man; but the word Death'* 
bad to him only the effect it may be 
supposed to have upon a mere anitnal 
nature and understanding — ^how could 
it have any other ? He tried to bear 
it, and could not, and uttering a sti- 
fled between a yell and a moan, 
ke grasped his own neck : hit face lui^ 
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sumid a dark red colour, and he fell I presume, saved my life, for the felon 
into a btate of stifled convulsion. was in that state of maniacal despera* 
* • • * tion which nothing but a perfect unre* 

tYhcn desnair had wrought with Bistingiiess could have evaded, 
him, I lifted aim with difficulty from After this, the first sensation T can 
the floor on which he had fallen. His recall is that of awakening out of that 
relaxed features had the hue of death, state of stupor into which exhaustion 
and his parched lips, from a livid blue, and agitation had thrown me. Shall 
became of an ashy whiteness. In ap- 1 ever forget it ? The anxiety of 
pearance he was dying; and in the some of my friends had brought them 
agitation of the moment I poured a early to the gaol ; and the unusual 
coiisulerablc portion of the wine which noises which had been heard by some 
had been left with us into a glass, and, of its miserable inmates occasioned, 
after wetting his temples, held it to liis I believe, the door of the cell in which 
lips, lie made an eflort to swallow, we were, to be unlocked before the in- 
and again revived to consciousness ; tended hour. Keenly do 1 recollect 
and holding the vessel firmly in his the struggling again into painful con- 
hands, got down with difficulty and at sciousness, the sudden sense of cheer- 
intervals, the entire draught. When ing daylight, the sound of friendly 
he found it totally exhausted, the glass voices, the changed room, and the 
fell from his bamls; but he seized strange looks of all around me. The 
and held on#of mine with a grasp to passage was terrible to me : but I had 
firm anil iron-like that the contrast yet more to undergo. I was recover- 
atartled me. lie seemed to be invoU ed just in time to witness the poor 
ved in»« confused whirl of sensations, wretch, whose prop and consolation I 
He stared round the cell with a wild- had undertaken to be, carried, ex- 
ness of purpose that was appalling ; hausted and in nerveless horror, to the 
and after a time, 1 began to see with ignominious tree— his head drooping 
deep remorse, that the wine I had un- on his breast, his eyes opening me- 
^ardedly given was, as is always the chanically at intervals, and only kept 
xiastf adding keenness to his agony from fainting and utter insensibility 
^il strength to his despair. He half by the unused and fresh morning air, 
rose once or twice wd listened ; all which breathed in l)is face as if in 
was silent— when, after the pause of a cruel mockery. I looked once, but 
minute ortwo, a sudden fit of desper- looked no more.- I^et me hastin to 
ation seemed to seize u])on him. He conclude. I was ill for many weeks, 
rushed to the window, and hurriedly and after recovering from a nervous 
feun'e} ing the grates, wrenched ut them fever, was ordered by my physicians 
with a strength demoniac and super- into the country. This was the first 
human, till the iron bars shook in blessing and relief 1 experienced, for 
their embedments. the idea of society was now terrible to 

From tins period my recollections me. I was secluded for many months, 
are vague and indistinct. I remember Time, however, who ameliorates all 
strongly remonstrating with the por things, at length softened and vfotc 
cicaturc, and being pushed away by away the sharper parts of these im- 
hands which were now bleeding pro- pressions, but to this hour I dare not 
fusely with the intense efibrts of his dwell upon the events of that awful 
awful deliriurn. I remember attempt- niglit. If I dream of them, although 
ing to Stop him, and hanging ur>on the horrors fall far short of tlieappal- 
liim, until the insane wretch clutched ling reality, yet for the next sun I am 
by the throat, and a struggle en- discomposed, and can only seek for rest 
sued, during which I suppose I must from tliatAlmighty Power, who, in his 
at length have fainted or become in- inscrutable firovidcncc, thought fit I 
sensib^i for the contest was long, should read a lesson so hideous, but 
axdt consciousness reiifeined, —so salutary.— Reader, farewell, 
appalling. My fainting, 

; - 

/ CT»e excellent relaterof the foregoing extraordinary narrative baa now been 
dead fofBcme years. In giving it to the public, 1 am only carrying into effect 
hisownlbore than once expresi^ wish and inten^. In attempting to do this, 
1 have adhered as closely as possible to the stroifPiind impressive language in 
wh^ It was narrated to me. Should there be any breast to which thU singu** 
w vain.— T* ixj 
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SOUND MORALITY. 

SY THE ETTRICK SHEFUEBD. 


y It is a grand thing, true and ge« 
nuine morality ! If I were a minister, 
I wad never preach up on y thing but 
just pure morality said Cuddy Cauld- 
rife to his neighbour shepherd, Mi- 
chael Moody, one morning as they sat 
on the top of Lochfell, and cast their 
eyes over the fair dales of the West 
Border. 

'' An' what for wad yc no be prcach- 
in' ought but morality, Cuddy ? Wc 
hae muckle need o’ hearing some other 
sort o* doctrine than cauld morality, 
an' to hae some other thing to put our 
trust in, too, beside that." 

Quite wrong, my good fellow, I 
assure you. There is no doctrine 
which should he inculcated ut ail 
times, and in all places, but that of 
sound morality, because it is the bond 
of society and good manncis, and goes 
to countertict the enormous mass of 
general turpitude within us." 

** I dinna think that observation is 
quite applicable to us as Scotsmen." 

Ari(i wherefore not applicable to 
Scotsmen ?" 

** Because yc kem it is reported that 
wo are unco subject to the Scots fid- 
dle. Now, if there war sae verra 
muckle turpentine within us, anc wad 
think it should act as a preventative." 

** Whew ! There's iiac body can 
ever pet a solid argument frae you, 
but aft‘ ye flee at a tangent into the 
wilds of absurdity.” 

“ ril tell you what, my friend Cud- 
dy. As I take it, there’s just as muckle 
solidity in your morality as your tur- 
pentine — afF in a bletze. Have ye 
ony kind o' notion that ye arc a man 
o' sound moral principles ?" 

I hope and trust t|iat there has 
never been any great moral turpitude 
perceivable in my character or de- 
meanour." 

** Maybe sae, maybe sae. I hope 
it is true ; but let us bring things to 
the test. The first an' leading error 
that we shepherds fa’ into, is that o’ 
kissing the lasses. That’s weel kend 
to be our besetting sin. Now, I dinna 
ihink you are very ^ilty o’ that, for 
there winna ane o* the lassea let you 
come near her> or touclklpr. But 
Cuddy, wasna there ainoM kind^ o’ 
queer story about a wild young wife, 
a neighbour o* yours ? Was there none 


o’ — what is’t you ca’ the thing, then f 
Moral something?" 

don't know if there was any 
great depravity or moral turpitude in 
the action, supposing it to be true, for 
argument sake, if the consarcination 
of their conju^ity is taken into ac* 
count." 

There for it ! There goes sound 
morality, full sail afore the wind o* 
delusion ! I'll tell you what, neigh- 
bour Cuddy, when a man has to mo- 
dify the law o' God to suit his sinfu’ 
propensities, it is a braw easy way o' 
squaring his accounts. The moral 
law is gay an explicit on that point ; 
and yet, try it a' point by point, an’ 
you will find that you have not only 
broken the whole law, by being guilty 
of one breach, but broken tlte sum total 

of all the righteous commandments. 
For instance, I dinna ken if ever you 
Jcilled ony o' your neighbours ; but 
that you haena used a* lawfu' endea- 
vours to ]>reserve their lives, 1 ken 
wed. For do you no mind whim ire 
were gawn awa' to the courting a|iiiie» 
tliat ye persuadit me against my ain 
conviction, to venture on the ice, and 
after I had gaen down ower the lugs, 
and was within a hairsbreadth o’ being 
drowned, ye war a’ the time lying 
laughin' sae, that ane might hac bound 
you wi' a strac? What kind o' mo- 
rality was that? I trow, right near 
mortaliiy to me. And mair be token, 
I dinna think ye wad steal ane o’ your 
neighbour's sheep, but weel do yc like 
to get a pluck o' gerse at a quiet 
corner." 

My dear fellow, there was no mo- 
ral turpitude there. That was proba- 
bly because 1 know that neighbour to 
be daily getting part of his grass from 

me.” 

" Ay, that’s just the way wi’ a' y<m 
grand moral men ! Ye never square 
your actions to the law, but the law 
to your actions. But that is just the 
way Vi’ poor human nature ; when- 
ever she tries to uplift hersell, she is 
degraded. And particularly in this, 
that I never yet knew a grand de- 
claimer on the principles of sound mo- 
rality, who ever was an upright, 
rltable, and amiable character ; and I 
hardly ever knew a man of humility, 
who placed his hopes on the works of 
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another who had stood in his steady 
that was not a model of what the 
other inculcated. But the best way o* 
settling 2 ! these p^ts atween herds, 
is by instances, 1 remember a 

beautifu" ane, I'll just tell you it. 

Weel, ye see there are twa towns 
stand near other, no ver y far frae here, 
and we shall distinguish them by the 
twa names tliat their neighbours ca* 
them, Tht Gude town, and The Bad 
town. They belang baith to the same 
parish, but far frae being friendly wi* 
ane another ; for the fo’ks o* the gude 
town scorn to associate wi* the otliers. 


Now, there was a body in tbe bad 
town that they ca'd Betty llae, wha 
let out lodgings to poor fo’ks, at a 
penny the night, and a weel tilled 
house she often had, though her lod- 
gers warna just the inaist respectfu* / 
the eominunify. Yet, I believe mony 
a good Christian, and mony a humble 
heart, wha hadna great routh o* the 
things o* this warld, were obliged, at 
times, to take shelter aueath Betty's 
roof. Ilk ane paid his penny us he 
came in, and there were nae questions 
asked ; and whatever else they wanted 
jligji’ paid for afonhand. 

^^^^¥^1, there was ae night, amang 
a woman and her daughter 
for lodgings, paid their two- 
])cnce, and went away to a bed in the 
end where the women slept, without 
asking for any thing to eat or drink. 
The woman had the appearance of 
having seen better days, for in her 
manners she was a lady, although in 
her looks much emaciated ; and the 
little girl, scarcely ten years of age, 
was as beautiful as a cherub. Betty 
had learned long before to read in the 
looks and bearing of her customtrs the 
precise state of their hnanees; so, 
when she returned from shewing this 
pair to their bed, she said to the rest 
of her burly customers, * 1 fear that 
putr body an’ her bit lassie are rather 
run short 0 ' the ncedfil^ for I’m unco 
far mistsen gin they haena mair need 
o' their supper than ony o’ us hae the 
night, an yet they hae ordered nae- 
thing. I hae just been thinkin', if ye 
could hae spared mejiappenies a-piece, 
I wad hae added twa or three mysel', 
an' bought somedung good for them. 
For, dye ken, the pow wee lassie’s 
giwetin o' hunger P" 

deil hae them ! wha esrei 


for rattans like them ?" quo a gruo* 
some Scots tinkler. 

** I waudn’t be mynded to help 
wonysooken trash for my own peart,” 
said an English gaberlunzie. 

The buddies '11 mubby hae sum- 
thing alangs wee thum. Far de they 
cuinm frae ?" said an Aberdeen man. 

And, by my shoul and body, man, 
and what is the matter where they 
come from, or where they are going 
either, if they are to be after dying .of 
hunger in the first place ? And, be 
Jasus, if you will all give a penny a 
piece, I will give iny lust one, before 
the dare shouls should be under the 
death-warrant of hunger," said a rag- 
ged Irishman. 

Hersel pe bating no sbange, else 
she would ]>e kifiing tern a pawpee,” 
said Nicol Shaw, an old Highlander, 
who sat with a snuB' horn in his hand, 
and which liorn had a snufi- spoon, 
a hare’s foot, and a necsepike append- 
ed. 

0, but I'll gie you change, honest 
man,” said Betty Rae. What is the 
soom ye want changed ?” 

Shaw winkid with tbe one eye, and 
looked silly with the other, like one 
catched in a fault, brushed his nose 
with the hare’s foot, and replied, 
‘‘ She pe fery pad sbange in tis pad 
town.” 

Paddy losing patience, cursed them 
all for hard-hearted rascals, and pull- 
ing down a dveanter of tin, lie ran out, 
and after an absence,! of about ten 
minutes returned with a penny roll, 

and a brimming decanter of sweet- 
milk, warm from the cow. 

Where got you these, Paddy ? 
How came you by these?” was asked 
by all. 

“ Pray thee don’t be after bothering 
people with so many questions ju^t 
now,” said Paddy, and rushed with 
his earnings ken to the poor woman’s 
bed. 

Oho, mistress, and so you thought 
to cliate us out of your swate com- 
pany, and go Bupperless to bed ? But 
may Shant Patrick be my narnhe* if 
you shall do so. Oh botheration, no! 
And this little dare shoul too ? Why 
Paddy Murphy would rather be after 
wanting his supper twenty times than 
the swate little darling should be fa- 
mishing With hunger. And, oh, I do< 
dare anttprare that she mutt be after 
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dhying already, for her belly is not 
bigger nor a paraito. That's my swate 
honey ! Take your supper heartily ! 
And when it is done you shall have 
plenty more." 

In this manner did Paddy Murphy 
run on all the while the hall-famished 
pair were at their meal. A Scotsman 
would have tried to discover their 
names, friends, or qualities. An Eng- 
lishman, if they had any connexion 
with any mercantile house ; but Paddy 
had no conception of any thing of the 
sort. When he returned to the kitchen 
he could neither tell who they were> 
whence they bad come, or whither 
they were going, but only that they 
were there ; that he was sure of, and 
had been very hut^ry, but he had 
cured them of that disease. 

There having, by this time, been 
some interest excited about the two 
strangers, Hetty llae went to recon- 
noitre farther, and returned with 
word that the poor woman was very 
ill, and like dying, for that the meat 
hatl taken her by the heart, and she 
was a’ drawn tbegither wi* pain." She 
added farther that the woman was a 
minister's daughter, and belonged to 
the Highlands, but her husband had 
been killed in the wars, and she was 
left diStitute, arid far from home. 

“ Hut, poor woman, bIic'II never see 
liame," said Betty, mournfully, an' 
what's to come o’ her bit bonny help- 
lei^s bairn, the Lord only kens!" 

This observation made Paddy wipe 
his eyes, hut he could do no more, for 

he had spent his last penny on a roll 
for her, and stolen the milk, by milk- 
ing some of tSfjuire Hardy’s cows ; 
and go Paddy was obliged to content 
himself witli blessing them a hundred 
times or two, and praying that Jasus 
and Shant Patrick would take the 
Bwate darlings under their cure. Hut 
old Nicol Siiaw, hearing they belonged^ 
to the Highlands, after a good deal of 
hesitation and exclamations of pity, 
actually, at last, untied his cotton 
neckcloth. Below it there was another 
one, which he also loosed ; and from 
a knot in the inner corner of that, and 
which corner lay exactly in the hollow 
]>art of his neck, he took a small par- 
cel of gold pieces, and gave his hostess 
one in exchange for silver. What 
part of that be gave to the Bogsrer next 
day be kept to himself. iHfest of 
the lodgers suspected that helad given 
her nothing; but in this they were 
frfong, as atowards became maniftal* 


The next day, the mother wai ao 
ill as to he unable to lift hear head, and 
old Betty Hae, who had long been 
oompelleu, by the uuMtain characters 
among whom she inlt, to give no- 
thing for nothing, was sadly ptineled 
how to act, for a sick person in her 
dormitory was a blow to her business ; 
so, after a conference wiili 

Nicol Shaw/ she set away over to the 
good town, to the parish minister, to 
lay the case before him and his ses- 
sion. 

Now, this parish minister. It is well 
known, is the most brilliant and most 
strenuous preacher up of good works 
in the whole kingdom. Sound moral- 
ity is with him, like you, oil and all ; 
the only path to Heaven and to hap- 
piness ; yet no kind or disinterested 
action has ever been recorded, even in 
the traditions of his parish, of this 
man. So, when told that Betty llae 
wanted him, he said, he liad nothing 
to say to Betty Rac ; she was always 
seeking something for some of her de- 
linquent customers. Betty, however, 
told the servant girl, that she would 
not leave the manse till she had spoke 
with the minister, who was oblig^ lo 
lift his window reluctantly, 
the intruder’s business. ■ 

** Troth, sir, it is joost neithei^ 
nor mair than this. There is an of- 
ficer's widow taken ill at my hit house 
owerbye yonder, and lying, I fear, at 
the point o' death. She has a follower, 
too, poor woman I a dear, kind-heart- 
ed, little girl. An* yc ken, sir, I can- 
na afford to maintain them, an' get 
skeel for them, an' nurse them ; sae 
yc maun consider, an say what fund 
is to draw on for this purpose." 

Draw on your own funds, Mrs 
Rae, since you have been so impru- 
dent as to encumber yourself with 
such lodgers; get quit of them the 
best way you may. Your house, by 
drawing beggars about it, is a perfect 
nuisance in the parish." 

I won my bread as honestly, and 
a great deal hardlier than ye do, si;, 
an* yet 1 dintia joost trust to my good 
warks^ awthegither. But I hae nae 
ither meant o* keeping mysell out o' 
your parish funds, and think I rather 
deserve praise than blame for my poor 
exertions. But that's naething to the 

purpose; tell me whai's to he d<me 
wi' the poor lady an' her bairn, for, 
as the head o* the aessiou, you are 
bound to see after her, that I ken ; 
an* gin I dinna get a satisfactory an- 
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swer^ ril lay her down at your door But auld Betty Rae was only hard 
in the course of an hour.” and niggardly by habitual practice, it 

There was nothing terrified the being by pennies and half-pennies that 
minister so much as this, and that she made her livelihood ; for she had 
Betty kciul weet. I^he then judged many of the tender feelings so natural 
it proper to come to terms with Uiia to a woman, and so inherent in a true 
hostess of the poor, by asking to what Christian. She never thought of part- 
parish the woman belonged, and what ing with the stranger, unless she could 
was her name ? procure a bettt r lodging for lier, which 

** Alack-a-day, sir, I fear she is far she had little hope of, knowing the 
frae her native parish,” said Betty ; fountain head at which she had to 
for they ca* itAbernethy.ona great apply. But she did hope to secure 
river ca*d the Spey, that rises somegate some remuneration for the expense 
i* the Hcclands, near the North Pole ; and trouble she was likely to incur, 
and her name's Mistress M'Queen, She was mistaken. The minister, who 
and she's a minister's daughter. An' had on his dressing-gown, retired to 
as ye hae daughters o' your ain, sir, his study, to continue the penning of 
an' dinna ken what they may come to, his splendid eulogium on good works, 
ye should open your heart to the con- but left such poor devils as Betty 
dition o* the poor woman, wlia has Rae to the practice of them, 
seen better days.” As Betty went home, she could not 

Why, Mrs Rae, there is only one help entertaining some severe reflec- 
rule in our parish laws, which is this; tions on, ** tlie hale fa.diionablc prin- 
— ‘Wc must convey her to the next ciple o' gude warks," as she termed 
parish. That parish to the next again, it; and as she w^as buying some wine 
and so on, till she reach her own. I and cordials from Christopher Little, 
have no power of ordering anything she says to him, Gudesake, gie me 
farther." fair weight an’ measure, Kirsty ! But 

** Than yc may save yoursell the I believe ye're a man o' tound iiiora- 
l^oublc of ordering that, sir, for if lity?" 

^ifoffer to lift her out o' her bed just Ay, just sae an sac, Bessie, neigh- 

iiow, and pit her intil a cart, ye may hour like." 

as weel hing her ower a bank ataince, Yc dinna expect that your gude 

or cut off her head an* be done wi* her. works arc to tak yc till Heaven then — 
Sae, for the sake o* Christian charity, do 

ye maun think o' some ither plan for If wc had nae ither grip, I fear 
the present; for I am mistaen gin ye you an' I wad hae baith but a poor 
be lang fashed wi' her. A little w’iiie, chance, Bc&sie." 


or as mucklc siller as wad hire the 
carter, wad hae bren a mair feasible 
award frae anc that's sae keen o* good 
warks." 

“ Why, Mrs Rae, since she is so 
very badly, it would be dangerous to 
take her out— Most dangerous ! and 
the person who did it might be tried 
for murder. Therefore, 1 think your 
best way is to keep the woman and 
child, and 1 shall repesent tbe case 
at our quarterly meeting." 

Ay, ay, sir ! weel I ken tbafs a 
get o^'for fear I bring her to your 
door. ' But take ye care, an' be upon 
vour guard, for I maun e'en try to 
look to xhysell, as weel as you. An’ 
O, it will be lang afore ye find out 
ony redress for me. As the auld sang 
•ays, 

^ To seek for worm water aneath cauld 
is a grit follye. 

gPmPMdt grace of a graceless^ face, 
.tner^ is nae mercy for mine or me.* * 


Ay, like enough. But d’)c think 
our minister's are sure enough to tak 
him there ?" 

Our minister's ! O I coudna s-ay 
about that, for it is the first tiincevtr 
I heard tell o' them." 

Ah, yc'vc a way, Kirsty ! But 
there's nne fun i' my mind ; ior I hae 
a poor dying widow lady i* my house, 
an' the minister winna help me wi' 
ony thing but a cart to take her away 
in.” 

"She maun he ill-looking, I ftar. 
An' in that case the parson’s resolu- 
tion is quite orthodox — because ye 
ken, Bessie, gude warks shoudna be 
extindit to aught that's no beautifu' 
in itself— -Eh ?” 

Bessie smudged and Icugh at the 
shopman's insinuations, and returned 
home with a physician, who prescribed 
to be^lptient ; and in short, for a 
whole garter of a year there was not 
a good thing that the bad town could 
produce, that Mrs M*Queen was hot 
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treated with. Neither did Betty ever 
apply any more to the minister ; and 
instead of doing her house ill^ the 
singular act of benevolence raised her 
character so high among her motley 
customers^ that they were proud of 
counting acquaintance with her ; and 
her house b^ame so well frequented^ 
that she was obliged to take in an as* 
sistant^ and raise the price of her lodg* 
ings. She grew particularly attached 
to the little girl, Annabell M'Queen, a 
perfect ))attern of comeliness and kind- 
ness of heart. Betty oOen insinuated 
to the sufiercr, that she should write 
to her friends in the north, but this 
she always declined complying with^ 
from what motive was not understood^ 
but it was most probably from an 
aversion at being found in such mean 
circumstances. 

However, after three months’ con- 
finement ill Betty list's house, the 
poor woman was enabled to proceed 
on her journey homeward. Nor did 
she travel far on foot, for, near the 
village of Graitney she got into a 
coach, and the driver afterwards de- 
clared that she paid her fare, and was 
set down in Kdinburgh. No farther 
word was heard of her for many years, 
but the act of benevolence made Betty 
Bae"s fortune. It was blazoned over 
the whole country what she had done, 
and what the minister of the gospel 
liad refused to do ; and there was not 
a lady in the parish, and hut few in 
the district, who did not send Betty 
presents. It was calculated that she 
got at least fifty presents, every one of 
wliich amounted in value to the whole 
sum expended on the invalid. And to 
crown all, at the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the heritors, a gentleman (Mr 

Ker of Holm) laid the case before the 
others, to the great shame and preju- 
dice of the minister, and got a liberal 
allowance for Betty. 

Now, mine hostess of the mendi- 
cants chuckled in her sleeve, and took 
all this bounty ,witli great thankful- 
ness and humility, after saying, Hear 
sirs, dear sirs ! I had nae merit at a’ 
in sheltering the poor woman. How 
could ony Christian soul turn out a 
poor sick creature to dee at the back o* 
the dike ? Od, we may easily ken that 
by oursells. How wad ony 6* us like 
to be turned out wi' a poor little or« 
phan i’ our hand, to dee at^d back 
o' the dike ? lhad nae merim a', and 
I wish ye wadna mention it ony midr, 
Ibr fear ye mak me as proud o' my 


gude warks an' sound morality, as the 
minister is o* his.” 

Now the truth is, that Betty had 
some merit, but not half so much as 
the country supposed, or that you. 
Cuddy Cauldrife, are at this moment 
supposing ; for there is another per- 
son whom we have long lost sight of, 
like the greater part of our lady no- 
velists, who introduce characters for 
the mere purpose of showing them off 
{vide The Lairds o' Fife, Rich and 
Poor, and a thousand others.) But 
we must not quite lose sight of them 
all, though in a short talc like this 
one cannot get the most made of them. 
However, it will be remembered, that 
on the night of Mrs McQueen’s arri- 
val in the Bad town, there was lodged 
at Betty's house a Scots itinerant tink- 
er, or gipsie, a character well known ; 
an Englishman, who wgs an excise 
spy, and a great blackguard, and who 
subsequently got himself shot in an 
affray with smugglers, and well deser- 
ved it ; an Irishman, who was on his 
way to the east country for harvest, 
and who was at no loss to beg his way 
till he found work ; and an old High- 
lander, ycleped Nicholas Shaw, but 
more commonly denominated OU 
Nick, or Nicol, in courtesy. This 
old carle, it will be remembered, chan- 
ged half a guinea with the landlady, 
in order to give the sufferer a part of 
it; and had a short conference that 
night with Mrs M'Queen, from which 
he returned greatly agitated. 

Now, this old Nicol Shaw was not 
a beggar, though he had very much 
the appearance of one ; for Nicholas 
in his own’eountry of Strathspey, was 
accounted a very independent man ; 
But an Englishman, or even a Scots 
Lowlander, nas no conception to what 
extent Highland frugality can car- 
ried, especially when there is any 
family object in view. The attach- 
ment of a genuine Highlander, in the 

first place, to his family ; in the se- 
cond place, to his kinsfolk ; and in 
the third and last place, to his whole 
clan, is beyond what any man but a 
Highlander can comprehend ; and 
even m all these three, there arc but 
very small shades of difference ; for, 
in spite of existing circumstances, he 
still looks upon the clan as in readity 
one family, of which the chief is the 
parent— 8 charity extending beyond 
these,— ’her nain-sell does not compre- 
hend. 

Old Shaw was one of those true- 
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Jy pairiarcbial characten* Ha had 

occupied extensive posietsions 6 b a 
farmer, mostly from the Laird of 
Qrant, but a small part from the 
Duke of Gordon ; and theae he had 
partfid among hia sons always as they 
had been married, with a stipulation, 
that every one was to pay him so 
much annually ; but to save his sons 
from paying that annuity, he sub- 
jected himself to every sort of toil, 
and every privation. He had, at this 
time, gone all the way from Badenoch 
to Norwich, in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, as topsmnn, on a drove of cattle 
belonging to Mr Maepherson of Cor- 
rie-Beg, a neighbour of his ; and 
though he had, by that means, rea- 
lized a considerable sum, amounting 
to seven pounds, yet, in order to save 
every farthing, he had taken up his 
abode at ' the cheap lodgings' for a 
night. 

But, alack, for worthy old Nicol 
and bis well-earned purse both 1 For 
it was not destined that either of 
them should leave the town so soon 
as intended. One word from the suf- 
ferer — the mere mention of her name 
and her family, riveted Nicholas 
Shaw to the spot ; and that very 
night he entered into an agreement 
with Bitty ilae, under the most so- 
lemn promises of secrecy, that he was 
to pay all expenses incurred by the 

lady and her daughter, and the lodg- 
ings too. if he could. In the mean 
time, Betty was to try to get some 
assistance elsewhere, and better lodg- 
ings, if she could obtain them, at any 
expense save his own ; for being un- 
certain of the duration of her illness, 
be was, of course, uncertain of his 
ability to answer all demands. Betty 
could make nothing of the minister ; 
could get no better lodgings, but she 
made her own lodgings as comfortable 
as it was in her jiower to make them, 
and that with the resolute purpose of 

charging nothing for them, should 
exigencies render such a sacrifice ne- 
cessary. And when the nursing is 
taken into account, really Betty a 
good deal of merit. Every thing, how- 
ever, was paid punctually to « far- 
thing, lodging, nursing, and outlay, 
by old Nikolas, before ever Mrs Mc- 
Queen left her lodgings ; so that 
there was scarcely ever such a wind- 
fUl come to the lot of a poor wooum, 
nil did that night to Betty Rae, in the 
:iarrival of Mrs M ‘Queen at the “ cheap 


But worthy old Nicol had now to 
bfg^n a new occupation« For, terri- 
fied that his funds should run short 
before the lady got better, he had no 
other resource but to begin the beg- 
ging, which he practised with such ef- 
fect, as to hive rendered his suceess 
proverbial over all the dales of the 
West Border. His custom was to tra- 
verse all the remote places in the fore- 
noon, and pick up whatever was of- 
fered to him ; hut it was towards the 
evenings that his success was altoge- 
ther unparalleled. He let his heard 
grow, and wore a tremendous 
dhUf or Highland dirk, in his breast, 
so that he became a most frightful and 
dangerous looking chap ; and then, 
ere the sun went down, he began to 
ask lodgings, or * te quarter/ as he 
called it. One look at him was enough ; 
he was dismissed with a penny, and 
very oft he induced goodwives to make 
it “ te tree pawpee to pay her supper 
and her bed."* Then away to .mother 
house, and anotlur, always with the 
same request for lodgings, without the 
least intention of accepting of litem if 
offered ; and never was he rcfiist'd the 
penny at least, to pay for his bed. 
When any body appeared to hesitate 
about letting him in, he took care al- 
ways to show the handle of his dirk 
in his coat breast, which settled the 
bargain, and the halfpence were pro- 
duced. 

I heard a gentleman (Mr Knox) 
say, that when he heard the genuine 
Highland twang at his door one night 
very late, he determined on letting the 
old roan in for the night, and accosted 
him thus : “ I think you travel unco 
late, friend ? Wha are ye that is caun 
asking quarters ut this time o’ nignt ?” 

“ O, she just pe te pooi heelant 
pody tat whone of te Sassenach will 
pe Ihetting witin hiin's toor for te 
sake of Cot.” 

That's very hard, man. What 

ails a' the fo'k at you, think yc 

** Oo, she hafe cot te wort of peing 
fery pad on te tief and te moortor I” 
and as he said that, he put his hand 
to the handle of his ^/reari-d/iri. 

“ Aih ! — preserve us 1" ex- 

claimed Mr Rnox, “ baith a thief and 
a murderer I Gudesake gae away about 
your buftineas ! There's a saxpeiice 
And get lodgings where you 

b^t can.^* 

In this manner did he persevere on 
every night till midnight, aye os long 
aa there was a light in a window in 
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the whole valley ; and always the later 
it grew, his alms grew the Wter, and 
were the morereadily bestowed. About 

ten at night, ^he would go through 
whole villages, insisting on having ** te 
quarter*' at every door ; and from every 
house he extracted something that the 
inmates might be quit of him. And 
then when no more was to be got, he 
lay down and slept in an out-house 
till the morning. His earnings ave- 
raged about hall-a-crown a day. But 
twice every week he visited his cheap 
lodgings, attending to every wish and 
want ot the broken-hearted suff* rcr 
and her darling child, without once 
liinting at the means he took of sup- 
pi >ing their wants. Their discourse 
together w'as always in Gaelic, and 
Betty often remarked how the old pa- 
triarch’s face would glow with a tliank- 
ful benevolence when he perceived 
j\Jrs ]M‘(^utcn*s advancing state of 
convalescence. He begged for her till 
she recovtred, and never quitted her 
till he lauded her safe in the bosom of 
her own and her husband s friends in 
Strathspey. 

Now, Cuddy, this is what I call 
sou NO MojiA i-ri V — pure practical mo- 
rality, unadulterated by any self-inte- 
rest or theoretical quibbling. I have 
ol'tei) envied the icelirigs of this old 
Ilighlaiuh r. There are traits of be- 
nevolence ill his character that do ho- 
nour to human nature. To think of 
a respectable and independent old far- 
inir begging night and day to supply 
the couch of distress, appeared to me 
rather like a romance than a portrait- 
ure of real life." 

“ Why, Mr IMoody, it has only this 
fault. It wants generalization for true 
and s{dcndul inagiiiiiccnce ; and the 

moral excellency of the action depends 
on the proximity or remoteness of the 
consanguinity of the parties.” 

** Thai’s surely an extraordinary 
grand speech for a herd. Cuddy ; X 

gie ye credit for that speech. ‘ The 
proximity or remoteness of consan- 
guinity !* Ha ! ha ! ha ! Excellent ! 
Well, then, the deed had all the mo- 
ral excellence that could attach to it 
in that respect, for twelve years after- 
wards it came out that old Nicol Shaw 
and Mrs McQueen were no othi^rwise 
related than being of the same clao^ 
and he had heard her Biiher praada 
twice or thrice at the distribution of 
the Sacrameat of the Supper. 

1 said twelve years afterwards^ for 


it was jiist so much that a handsome 
carriage stopped at the door of the 
cheap lodgings in the Bad town, out 
of which a beautiful lady looked and 
asked for old Betty Rae. The woman 
of the house answered that Betty 
bad gi*en up business lang syn^ an* 
leeved like a leddy now,” and pointed 
out the house. The carriage drove up 
to the door of a cleanly thatched cot- 
tage, and this beautiful creature, en- 
tering without ceremony, in one in- 
stant had old Betty in her arms. Bet- 
ty was confounded ; and when the di- 
vine creature asked the raised-looking 
dame if she did not know her, she re- 
plied— 

Oo, deed no, deed no ! how should 
I ken a grand lady like you ? But Ts 
warrant ye’re outher Lady Annandalc, 
or Lady Queensberry, or I.ady West- 
eraw, come to speer about the auld 
story o* the oilicer's widow ?” 

‘‘ Ah ! dear, dear Betty, and do 
you not remember yourown child, who 
sat BO often on your knee } Do you 
not remember little Annabell Mc- 
Queen ?” 

Aih, gude sauf us to the day ! 
ir ye her.?* Oh, the blessings o’ the 
God 0 * Heaven be on your bonny face. 
But ir ye really her ? Aih wow I How 
is your dear blessed mother Is she 
leeving yet P And how’s auld Kicbl 
Shaw, poor man ? But gude sauf us to 
the day, where are ye gaun this gate ? 
O, ye maun forgie an auld doited body, 
for I’m sac happy, I neither ken what 
I’m doing or saying. 1 hac good rea- 
son to bless the day ye entered my 
poor door. It was a visit of an angel 
o* heaven to me ; and there has never 
a night ganc ower this auld head on 
whilk I hae nae prayed for your wel- 
fare, and your mother’s, at the throne 
o’ grace.” 

To cut short a long story, that was 
a happy meeting— Annabell was on 
her marriage jaunt— A lovelier flower 

never bloomed on the banks of the 
Spey, and she was married to a baro- 
net, a most amiable young man, while 
her mother was still living, healthy 
and happy, in the house of Colonel 
M'Queen, her husband s father. But 
neither of them ever forgot, or ever 
will forget, auld Betty Hae and the 
cheap lodgings i* the Bad town.” 

Mount BcKGsa, 

lith May, ldS9. 
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WILL AKD SANDT.^ A SCOTS PAStORAl 
JIV THB ETTJlICK 'SHBFHEBII. 

It happen'd once n^n a day, ^ 

In the most pleasant month of May, 

I^n a year foretold langsyne. 

The eighteen hundred twenty-nine. 

Of which enlighten’d martyrs said 
'Twould see the dire foundation laid 
In kingdom or in isle adjacent, 

Of Scotland's ruin and debasement. 

Alack for my old native land. 

Of the bold heart and ready hand ; 

Of the wild mountain, moor, and bracken, 

1 hope these prophets were mistaken. 

Man cannot tell, chance as it may, 

A simple tale I only say, 

Of two young blithesome shepherd blades. 
With their good coUics and grey plaids. 
Who chanced to meet, near tail of night. 
Upon Mount- Benger's lofty height. 

Tne sun lay swathed, in vapours pale, 

Beyond the moors of Megget-dalc, 

And the mild gloaming’s lovely hue. 

Her shades of purple and of blue, 

And radiance of her cherub breast. 

From golden window of the west. 

Told to the shepherd’s practised eye 

That they were harbingers of joy ; 

Angels of love sent forth to borrow 
For him a goodly day to-morrow. 

It was a scene that even the hind 
Could not survey with careless mind. 
Although accustom'd well to see 
Nature in mountain-majesty ; 

For every ray the welkin threw 

Slept on St Mary’s mirror blue. 

In blushing glories, out of number. 

Like beauty in a mimic slumber. 

The Yarrow, like a baldrick bright. 
Upon the vale lay bathed in light ; 

And all her bums and branching rills, 

Like silver serpents of the hills ; 

While far around the eastern heaven. 

The dark-blue mantle of the even 
Was softly heaving up the sky, 

So silent and so sokmnly, 

As if day’s fading beauties bland 
Were shaded by an angel's hand. 

One portion more of mortal prime, 

A splendid shred of living time, 

Down in the diades of Death was fading, 

And o’er its bier the pall was spreading. 

8AN1>Y* 

Ah, Will ! here we can look abroad. 

On all the goodness of our God. 

Weaee the lieavens benignant smile 
•On this beloved and favoiired isle. 
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Our Maker prompt the land to blesflj 

And our hearts glow with thankfulness. 

But what avail these blessings sent^ 

If by our rulers all misspent ? 

It grieves me more than I can tell 
To see the King we loved so well. 

And Hero firm, whose course sublime 
Has been the marvel of our time. 

Betray the trust in them reposed. 

Abandon faith, and undisclosed. 

To have their perjured measures driven 
On, ill the teeth of earth and heaven. 

Confound them all I For I assever 
They're all mans worn, and d ■— for ever. 

WILL. 

Take time, take time, dear neighbour Sandy, 

Ere with rebellion's birr I brand thee. 

There's such a thing, can you not see. 

As fierce and fell necessity ; 

And here, I solemnly protest, 

I think that alls done for the best. 

If't will not work as hoped — what then ? 

The Senate must annul i again ; 

But glad am I, as one approver. 

That that most sickening plea is over ; 

For ay since I could climb a hill. 

We have been bother'd witli that Bill, 
liuin awaited the denial^ 

'Tls fair and just to make the trial. 

SANDY. 

Poor Will !— .Daft Will ! think on the time 
When o'er these heights and rocks sublime. 
Our fathers for the sacred cause 
Of truth, and liberties, and laws. 

From wrath of Popish tyrant's slaves. 

No shelter found but in their graves ; 

Hunted like bandits to the last. 

Their forms lay bleaching in the blast. 

Till found by shepherds on the waste, 

With Bibles in each bloody breast ; 

And these were all were left to tell 
Their names, or in what cause they fell. 

Who thinks of that must think with pain. 

Of setting up that race again^ 

Who, like the devil, let them get 
But one small finger in the state. 

And soon they'll wrench a hole therein, 

M^ill let both Pope and Popery in ; 

And the Reformed religion roust. 

Once more degraded, bite the dust. 

WILL. 

The Lord forbid ! as I shoubl pray it, 

I dare not think it, far less say it : 

But wiser men than you or me 
In this expediency agree. 

As counterbalance to your clamours, 

I take the Reverend Doctor Chalmers, 

Whose heavenly and whose bold appeal 
On my conviction placed the seal ; 

VoL. XXV. S U 
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Tlioiuson and men of note ; 

Frank Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott ; 

The world more to their judgment looks 
Than kings or queens, or lords or dukes : 
When ruling heads like these combine. 
What’s to be thought of yours or mine ? 

SANDY. 

Of Chalmers I shall say but little ; 

He meddled with a point right kittle. 

And said what ill became that day 
A Protestant divine to say. 

The best of men deceived may be ; 

They have been so, and so was he ; 

But hc‘ll yet live to change his boast. 

And see his error to his cost. 

I grieve for Thomson's dereliction ; 

But he’s so given to contradiction. 

That, feud and ferment to prolong. 

He’ll take a side he knows is wrong ; 
Jeffrey’s religious belief 
Is something like himself--a brief; 

And though Sir Walter may be steady. 

He's more than half a Pope already. 

Which I can prove a strict reality. 

From sometliing said in Old Mortality : 

But though an angel stood on high, 

Even in yon bright and beauteous sky, 

And swore with right hand to the heaven, 
That Poptry’s rights should back be given,- 
1 would distrust the dire award, 

And dread a demon's voice I heard. 

See yon— and hold your peace for ever,'’ 
Cried startled Will, with quake and quiver. 
And pointed to a dreadful guest 
That reared his pale form in the west. 
Standing upon a frieze of gold, 
lie fill’d the west with human mould ; 

His eye scowl'd with the gleam of death, 

As if in sorrow and in wrath ; 

His right hand like a polar ray, 

Was heaved above the milky way ; 

The evening star kithed like a gem. 

In buckler of his diadem : 

And altogether such a lightness, 

Such angel features and such brightness. 
Never appeared on Scottish sky, 

Or startM shepherd’s fearful eye. 

Will saw ill it the guardian sprite 
Of ICrin, smiling with delight ; 

But Sandy knew the visitant. 

For Angel of the Covenant, 

Rising in wrath with lifted band. 

Indignant oVr a<guilty land ; 

To swear in language motion'd stronger. 

The church's time should be no longer. 

With beating hearts and bristling hair. 
Our shepherds left their mountain lair $ 

For the last moorcock of the fell, 

Had mounted ftnm the heather bell. 

With rigid wing and crow elate, 
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And silent sunk beside his mate. 

Hush'd was the pipe of grey curlew. 

And lonely plover's plaintive whew. 

The bleating kid had sought its dam. 

The ewe cowered down heside the lamb ; 
And bogles of the darksome cleugh, 

Put on their robes of deadly hue 
The harden'd sinner to belay. 

And turn his steps another way ; 

An eiricr scc'iie man never saw. 

From the dark cone of Benger-Law. 

The eastern emerald glimmered high. 

The polar bear had oped his eye ; 

While, worst and drcadfullest by far. 

The giant of the western star 

Frown'd in his majesty sublime, 

O'er shadows of the western clime ; 

Sooth it was time, one's spirit feels. 

For our two herds to take their heels ! 
Mount Bengeu, 

May 4, 1H29. 


rnu THE Ai.niJM or miss — , riii ncit TrArriEa, at Mas oisiioaN's 
school, LNFIEII). 

Imi'Loked for verse, I send you what I can ; 

But you arc so exact a Frenchwoman, 

As 1 am told, Jemima, that 1 fear 
To wound with English your Parisian ear. 

And think I do your curious volume wrong, 

With lines not written in the Frenchman's tongue. 

Had I a knowledge equal to my will, 

VN^itli airy Chansons I your leaves would fill ; 

\N'ith Fables, that should emulate the vein 
Of sprightly (rresset, or of La Fontaine ; 

Or Svenes Comique, that should approach the air 
Of your own favourite — ^renown'd Moliere. 

But at my suit the Muse of France looks sour. 

And strikes me dumb I Vet what is in my power 
To testify respect for you, — I pray, 

Take in plain English — our rough Enfield way. 

C. Lamb. 


TO EMMA, I.EARNINf: LATIN, AND DESFONUINO. 

Duo or not, dear Emma, dry those falling tears. 

And call up smiles into thy pallid face. 

Pallid and care-worn with thy arduous race : 

111 few brief months thou hast done the work of years. 

To young beginnings natural are these fears. 

A right good scholar shalt you one day be. 

And that no distant one ; when even she. 

Who now to thee a star far off appears. 

That most rare Latinist, the Northern Maid— - 

The language-loving Sarah* of the Lake^ 

Shall hail thcc Sister Linguist. This will make 
Thy friends, who now afford thee careful aid, 

A recompense most rich for all their pains, 

Counting thy acquisitions their best gains. 

Mary Lamb. 


* Daughter of S. T. Coleridge, Esq. ; an aoeomplUhed UnguiBt in the Greek and 
luatin tongues, and translatress of a History of the Abipones. 
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COLLOQUIES IN IRELAND RESFECTINO RECENT MEASURES. 


‘‘ WzLL, what do you think of 
* the measure ? ' " The question was 
addre^ed by a comfortable, ^cll- con- 
ditioned citizen to a large, dark-com- 
plexioned man, of a brawny, muscu- 
lar make, and inclining to corpulency. 

“ Think of it !” he answered ; “ I 
think of it as 1 always thought, that 
it is most ruinous. The Constitution 
has received a fatal blow. It may lin- 
ger a little while, but it cannot sur- 
vive much longer. It were almost 
time to think of writing its epitaph." 

" And yet,” rejoined the other, 
'' how many able men think otherwise. 
What you consider poison, has been 
recommended as an * elixir vitie' to the 
state, as the only infallible remedy 
that possesses the property of confer- 
ring an almost perpetual longevity 
upon our institutions !” The dark 
man’s countenance grew darker, as he 
sighed, and pronounced with bitter 
emphasis, “ Aye, ‘ Motley is all the 
wear !' This is the age of quackery 
of every denomination, medical, lite- 
rary, theological, and political I But 
is it not surprising that, in the pre- 
sent case, the falsehood of the theory 
has not been collected even from the 
extravagance of its pretensions ? Sure- 
ly none but the veriest political quacks 
could have the audacious folly to cha- 
racterise the late measure as one which 
is to efiect the regeneration of Ire- 
land." — ‘Mn truth,” the other answer- 
ed, their estimate of it h extra- 
vagant, and savours not a little of 
quackery ; but if it do no more than 
a tithe of the good upon which they 

calculate, it will be productive of no 
mean advantages.”— There are,” 
said his friend, ‘‘ a certain class of 
dupes, who, when the political em- 
pirics to whom they had pinned their 

faith have become bankrupts in pub- 
lic confidence, still imagine that they 
will pay a shilling or two in the pound. 
If it were not so melancholy, it would 
be amusing to see their credulous 
hankering vuter the mostexposcid and 
exploffajd delusions. But they will be 
undeceived soon enou{*h. Tlie day is 
coming when they will see cause to 
bewail their bl^hted hopes and their 
misapplied conduce with a vain and 
a late repentance.”—^' Aye, time will 
soon put tha^Casure to the proof. 
Vou Know l'tiiHilr<as strenuouBiy op« 


posed to it as yourself ; but now that 
it has taken place, I wish I could look 
at it more cneerfully than you do.” 
— " I do not, I assure you,” said the 
other, " look forward dcspondingly 
from choice : but it is impossible for 
me to shut my eyes to the fact, that 
the constitution of 1688 ' has been 
broken in upon,’ and that the best 
safeguard of the Protestant Church 
has been abandoned." — May not,” 
it was replied, the circumstances of 
the times both admit and require the 
modification which has taken place 
There are many who say it is excel- 
lent, many wlio say it was necessary. 
I confess that I am not so confident 
as the one, nor would I, I hope, have 
proved so pusillanimous as the other. 
Nevertheless, as the measure Art.v ta- 
ken place, I could wish to practise* 
the make-believe upon myself, that it 
will not be veri^ injurious.”— “ I,” said 
his unbending friend, can practise 
no such make. believe. It is a mea- 
sure which coiituininates the very life- 
blood of the state. The more I con- 
sider it, the less 1 can endure it. The 
King, in setting his seal to it, has re- 
pealed the principle which seated his 
family on the throne.” — " You will 
not,” it was answered, “ on that 
account, renounce your allegiance ?” 
— " No,” was tlic reply. '' While I 
deeply deplore the Kmancipating Bill, 
it has been duly enacted ))y an autho- 
rity to which I am bound to submit. 
T will only say, that I could wish the 
case were one with regard to whicii 
rcspectinight he more compatible with 

obedience. You know me too well to 
suppose that I will ever he found 
amongst the movers of sedition. Yet 
I am astonished at the apathy with 
which the nation has regarded this 
great counter-revolution.” 

" That am not I,” said one who had 
hitherto sat an almost unobserved, and 
apparently inattentive, listener to the 
preceding dialogue ; — " that am not I. 
Public opinion has been long drifting 
to leeward respecting the great ques- 
tion which has been at length decided. 
The emancipators were daily gaining 
Strength and confidence. Year after 
year added to their friends and dimi- 
nished their enemies ; and their event- 
ual triumph might be easily foreseen.” 

This was pronounced in a tone 
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which^ if it did not command respect^ 
certainly arrested attention. The speak- 
er looked like one who was accustom* 
ed to deliver his opinion with autho* 
rity. He was about the middle age, 
and his ample forehead and medita- 
tive eye bespoke an intellect at once 
capacious and penetrating. His man- 
ner was calm and assured, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance benign 
and elevated, being, compared with 
that of the former speakers, as much 
removed from the smirking mutabi- 
lity of the one, as from the solemn 
and unbending sternness of the other. 
Tile conversation was, for a short 
time, suspended, and both seemed 
much better disposed to listen than he 
seemed to speak. At length, the dark- 
complexioncd gentleman observed, 
'' It is true, the people have not spo- 
ken out as they should have done. 
Had the example of Peneiidon Heath 
been universally followed throughout 
the empire, the result might have been 
different. Knough, liowever, had been 
done to show Ministers how the 
people felt, and the present measures 
would never have been proposed had 
their petitions been regarded/* 

It may be so,*’ wiis the reply ; 
but that is now a fruitless consider- 
ation, and wc ought to look at the 
measure as it will be judged of by 
jwsterity, more with reference to its 
intrinsic merit tlian its popular esti- 
mation. Much has been said of inti- 
midation. lint surely Miuisters w'ould 
have been a.^ culpable in suffering 
themselves to be intimidated from do- 
ing what was in itself right by the 
clamour of one party, as in being bul- 
lied into what was in itself wrong by 
the agitation of another.” 

Doubtless, if the measure was 
good, the clamour against it was un- 
reasonable, and ought to be despised. 
^Ministers were not more culpable in 
neglecting the public sense, than they 
would have been in attending to the 
public nonsense. What I blame them 
♦or is, that they did attend to what 
ought to be despised, while they ne- 
glected what was worthy of all their 
reverence. But, indeed, I might ob- 
serve, that the ground which you have 
taken in their defence, they have them- 
selves abandoned. They rest their 

justification for the introduction of 
the Emancipation Bill, not upon its 
merits, for tuey tell us that their old 
objections to the mmure remain, hut 


upon the circumstances in which they 
were placed in consequence of the 
formidable attitude assumed by the 
Homan Catholic Association. They 
confer freedom upon others by an act 
which proves that they themselves 
were abject slaves. But it was fitting 
that they .should have forgotten they 
were Englishmen, when they consent- 
ed to the surrender of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

I do not praise them, I do not 
praise them. I merely wish to avoid, 
as far as it is possible to do so, re- 
gretful retrospections. What has been 
done, cannot now be undone, and we 
had better endeavour to make the best 
of it. 1 1 was a maxim with the great 
Duke of Ormond, whenever he got in- 
to a difficulty, to spend the time which 
others would have misemployed in be- 
wailing their calamity, in trying to 
get out of it. The measure is not al- 
together bad. It has its fair side as 
well as its foul one/' 

The citizen here eagerly interposed 
a wish to hear the fair side of the 
measure” explained. He was prepared 
to listen with a predisposition to be 
convinced that “ whatever is is best;” 
while his more saturnine companion 
almost averted his ear from a theme 
which was but too distasteful. His 
attention, however, was not altogether 
distracted from the following observa- 
tions, as they were uttered, with a 
calm rcfiectivc seriousness, by one 
whom he could not but regard with 
an involuntary reverence. 

Whether the removal of the Ro- 
man Catholic disabilities has or has 
not removed a great national grievance, 

1 will not pretend to say. But it has, 
certainly, removed a great cause of 
local and general irritation. As ordi- 
nary wounds, in the body natural, 
may be aggravated, and rendered ex- 
ceedingly uangerousi, by inflammation 
supervening from other causes ; so, in 
the body politic, a fevered and irritable 
state of the public mind will frequent- 
ly exasperate local discontent into na- 
tional excitation and disturbances, such 
as myy effectually baffle both the en- 
ergy of the magistrate, and the skill of 
the statesman. In such a state were 
the Irish Roman Catholics from the 
period the penal laws were so far re- 
laxed as to give them the enjoyment 
of (he dective franchise. It was like 
giving to slaves the privilege of using 
fire-arms. They might be emj^yed, 
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for A season or two, in defence of their 
owners; but must, sooner or later, 
be used for the vindication of them- 
selves. All men become intolerant of 
servitude, in pro^iortion as they ap- 
proximate to freedom. And by raising 
tlie Homan Catholics two degrees 
above what they were, while the Pro- 
testants still remained two degrees 
above them, we only increased the 
desire and multiplied the facilities 
which prompted and enabled them to 
overcome the remaining obstacles to 
their complete and unqualified eman- 
cipation. It is absurd to calculate on 
gratitude, as a restraining motive, 
in a case where the advantages con- 
ferred must necessarily operate in sti- 
mulating the acquisition of the ad- 
vantages withheld. Upon the view of 
the question which this topic opens I 
do not mean to enter. It is sufficient 
to nhserve that the Homan Catholic 
community were placed in an unna^ 
tural position, which rendered them 
morbidly susceptible of the distinction 
between them and their Piotestant 
fellow subjects; a distinction which 
became insulting in proportion as it 
ceased to be protective ; by which the 
one party were provoked without be- 
ing humbled, while the other wms ela- 
ted without being secured. The fair 
side of the late measure, thcrclore, I 
consider to be this, that by the remo- 
val of an invidious distinction we may 
hope for the removal, in part at least, 
of that irritation which must, while it 
lusted, have rendered the evils of Ire- 
land as remediless as they are deplo- 
rable. 

Yet I do not know any one who 
has exposed more successfully than 
yourself, the folly as well os the wick- 
ednees of a[^ea8ing local discontent by 
the sacrifice of the Constitution.*' 

** I am not aware that 1 ever main- 
tamed tliat by Catholic emancipation 
the Constitution must nea^ssarily he 
sacrificed. Time was when I was an 
emancipator myself. If a change of 
optnton on that important question be 
a proof of political baseness, I must, 
niysdff, pletfd fullty to the charge. It 
may, howefsef, c^ate fomething in 
my favour, peoeuring a mitigation 
of sentence, that 1 did not change 
wft/i the tide, but rather it. 

When opinion ran high against the 
Catbolfcs, and it was pn^taUe to 
maintain «lt»a docMiiiei In fiivonr of 
disfnaUi^lfig lawn, 1 was in la« 


vour of emancipation. When the con« 
trary took place, and the strongest 
advocates of exclusion began to waver 
in their attachment to the Protestant 
cause, 1 felt it my duty to resist con- 
cession. Nor am 1 without a hope 
that you will be able to reconcile this 
apparent inconsistency in my polityft 
conduct. 1 advocated the Homan 
tholic claims when I had good reason 
to believe that the grant of them would 
he received with gratitude, and be 
productive of tranquillity. I opposed 
such grant when 1 had reason to be- 
lieve that it would only operate as a 
bounty on insolence, and tend to per- 
petuate discord." 

I can very easily reconcl^the in- 
consistency which you dc6(ninbt;; but 
I cannot altogether rcconcito^lie in- 
consistency into which ’you seem to 
have fallen in the present conversation. 
You have dtscribed ihe fair side of 
the nu asurc that has taken place, and 
insist that it will * subdue irritation ;* 
now how is that consistent with ' per- 
petuating discord V " 

“ Thus — I look upon the late mea- 
suic as one that will certainly abate 
prvM'itf discontent, while it endangers 
u/timatr security. I said the measure 
has its fair side ; — it also has its foul 
one. Jt wv/,s too lont/ dvluyffL It was 
delayed until supphcutioii amoiinWd 
to dictation ; and what should have 
been a boon, hecanie a surrender. 
Whatever I might have been disposed 
to do for respectful petitioners, I never 
Would have capitulated with incendi- 
aries. By so doing the present Go- 
vernraent may have procured some im- 
mediate ease, but it has been at the 
expense of establishing a principle that 
will eventually lead to the dismember- 
ment of the empire. 

“ The objeciion founded upon de- 
lay was sirougly urged by Sadler, but 
as strongly, I think, met by Peel ; 
who staled, in substance, that if delay 
was dangerous, the Imger the delay 
the greater the danger. Jt certainly 
seems an objection not likely to be 
removed by an adjournment of tlie 
Question from session to session." 

Mr Peel argued on that occasion 
as like a sopliist, as he acted unlike a 
statesman. It is true that the objec- 
tion would not be removed by merely 
deferring the measure; hut all that 
gave force to it might be obviat^ by 
taking care, in the first instance, to 
•UenoeaiidrepreMAeditkm. loumot 
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listeu to those who tell me the Govern- 
ment were obliged to yield to force. 
The falsehood is too silly and too dis- 
gusting to be endured for one moment. 
No. They resolved upon carrying the 
measure ; and, provided they gained 
their point, tliey cared not at what 
expense of character or consistency. 
They forgot, if indeed they ever knew, 
that the manner in which such a mea- 
sure was carried was fully as import- 
ant as the measure itself, and must, in 
fact, go a great way in determining its 
character for good or for evil. 

** I always objected to it upon prin- 
ciple, without reference either to the 
time or the manner in which it might 
be done * and I see no reason to alter 
iny deaply* seated conviction.*' 

'^ere is one Jioint upon which you 
and I have always, and, perhaps, must 
always differ, agreeing, as we do, upon 
many others of at least equal import- 
ance." 

** What is that ?" 

" We agree that the Roman Catho- 
lic religion is intolerant"— 

And my objection to the repeal of 
the penal laws amounted simply to 
this, namely, that I would not tolerate 
intolerance. 

But wc differ in this ; whereas 
you conceive that, from the unchange- 
able nature of Popery, it must alway.s 
produce tin' m7nc effects, 1 am of opi- 
nion that these effects may be materi- 
ally modiffed, if not altogether obvi- 
ated, by a change of circumstances. 
Papal supremacy and doiiiination may 
be stranded and dismantled, by the 
tide of public opinion receding from 
it, long before there is any voluntary 
abandonment of its arrogance, or for- 
mal relinquishment of its pretensions. 
And our wisdom would have consisted 
in watching the ebb of that tide, and 
mitigating our penal code in propor- 
tion as there was an abatement of hos- 
tility ill the dispositions, if not in the 

principles, of those against whom it 

was directed." 

But, if the principles remained the 
same, how is that abatement of hostili- 
ty in the dispositions to be ascertain- 
ed ? May not the dispo^tion be re- 
pressed, by virtue of the penal laws, 
and manifested, if their repeal should 
give rise to any opportunity of attack- 
ing our Protestant inathutions with 
advantage ?’* 

That is a difficulty which muat 
be left to the sagacity nf the eafieri- 


enced statesman. To lay down any 
general rules upon the subject wpuld 
be absurd, and might he injurious. 
They could not assist the man of com- 
prehensive mind and keen insight in- 
to human affairs; and they might 
mislead the mere empyrical practition- 
er. Important political problems arc 
not to be solved by rule of thumb. To 
me^ however, I will confess, the indi- 
cations that the papal power was 
practically defunct, were much more 
decisive ten years ago than they are at 
present.” 

If you are sure it was dead then, 

it cannot be alive now." 

I am not so sure of that. There 
is such a thing as political as well as 
animal galvanism, by which a kind of 
spasmodic, unnatural vitality, is com- 
municated to systems which would 
otherwise be defunct or exploded. We 
keep them alive by means which are 
intended to terminate their existence. 
It appeared to me that, for the last 
twenty years, the penal laws bore the 
same relation to Popery that the string 
bears to a paper kite. What seemed 
to be keeping it <Iowh, was in reality 
keeping it up. Cut the string, and the 
kite tumbles. Of late, the case was 
somewhat altered. Popery became 
more offensively popish thin it was for 
the Iasi h.df century. The gentry, the 
commonalty, and the priesthood, who 
were before disunited, became com- 
bined. Their pretensions became dis- 
gustingly arrogant; and their menaces 
most insolent, if not alarming. Now 
these are the only circumstances under 
which concession could have been in« 
expedient. Because it must act, in 
such case, as an encouragement to 
those very practices, to repress which 
it should have been employed. And 
yet they are the very grotmis of expem 
'diency whuih our rulers pretend for 
their justification ! They defer con- 
cession, wliilc it might he made with 
grace and advantage ! They have re- 
course to it when it will no longer be 
rei'eived as a boon, and can only oper- 
ate as a bounty on sedition.' The 
signal distinction has been reserved for 
them, that, both in their opposition 
to, and advances of, the same measure, 
they have been equally wrong and 
equally mischievous. They created, 
by the one eourse, the very difficulties 
wbjlnb render thm inexcusable for 
adopting the other/’ 

" Sq imerpesed the dtisen^ 
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you do not give them much credit 
for the plea of neoessitv which has 
been ur^ 6o strongly ?’ 

** In truths such a plea would never 
have been hazarded, if they did not 
calculate upon the gi^bility of honest 
John Bull to a degree that moved my 
astonishment*" 

And they have been justified in 
their calculations/* rejoined the sterner 
friend, to a degree that moves my in- 
dignation." 

The people were taken by sur- 
prise. The Duke is the true Field 
Marshal of the senate. The lines of 
Torres Vedras could not have caused 
more astonishment to the French^ than 
the demonstration which he made at 
the opening of Parliament caused to 
the friends of the Protestant constitu- 
tion. If we could allow his measure to 
be unexceptionably good, we might 
not so severely criticise his means of 
carrying it. He acted with consum- 
mate generalship/' 

“ For ‘ generalship/ read ‘ dupli- 
city.’ ” 

" Nay, nay. It does not amount 
to that. The Duke never deceived 
me. You will bear me witness that 
I ventured more than twelve months 
since, to prognosticate what has since 
taken place. Indeed my suspicions 
were aroused by the very complexion 
of his Cabinet arrangements. I could 
not imagine why Lord Eldon should 
have been left out of the Cabinet, if it 
were not that he was known to be im- 
practicable and uncompromisin g, to a 
degree that might have seriously ob- 
structed the intended arrangements." 

Yes ; looking back upon these 
things it is easy to see that there must 
have been, from the beginning, a de- 
sign to carry the Cathdic Question ; 
and I must do you the justice to say, 
that you early saw through it ; and, 
had the public been as sharp-sighted, 
I have no doubt it would nave been 
prevented/' 

I think it but justice to the noble 
Duke to suppose that he acted sin- 
cerely for the best." 

If that be justice, I fear I do him 
foul wrong. His conduct appears to 
me to be as unjprinctpled as his mea- 
sure is impolitic. Can any thing be 
more flagitious than his invasion of 
the elective frandiise? But it was de- 
served, because it is endured. Slaves 
may well be emancipated, when Bri- 
tons are indifibrent to the privileges 


of freemen. The noble Duke, instead 
of taking such measures as would have 
gradually railed the Roman Catholics 
to the l^el of Protestants, has redu- 
ced the Protestants to their level ; and 
chooses to call the measure, by which 
he has efiected this curtailment of con- 
stitutional rights, and this confusion 
of constitutional distinctions. Emanci- 
pation !" 

I am not surprised that you feel 
strongly on that subject. The Dis- 
franchisement Bill is one, respecting 
which 1 find it exceedingly difficult 
to pronounce a positive opinion. It 
is, however, the only accompaniment 
which could have rendered toe repeal 
of the disabling statutes safe at the 
present crisis. I am satisfied, fimm in- 
formation on which I perfectly rely, 
that it vefitii the elective franchise vir* 
tually in the Protestants, and thus 
paralyses the influence of the priests 
at contested elections. Vou, there- 
fore, who dread Popish legislators, 
ought to be thankful for Flutestant 
electors." 

I ought to be thankful for per- 
mission to breathe I Like the stork in 
the fable, I was one of those who as- 
sisted the Duke out of bis difficulties, 
and I ought to be thankful that I have 
not lost my head ! It is, however, 
but a poor consolation to enjoy that, 
or any other privilege, upon suffer- 
ance ; and when I can have no secu- 
rity that, before another year pass 
away, it will not be invaded. A prhim 
ciplc has been established which vio- 
lates all principle, and which would 
justify any invasion of constitutional 
rights, which could be conceived by 
the most arbitrary Minister, or sanc- 
tioned by the most accommodating 
Parliament." 

** The principle, if indeed it may 
be called a principle, is a bad one. 
But, in perfect fairness, may we not 
rather look upon it as the exception 
than as the rule ? You see I speak 
doubtingly. I endeavour to put my- 
self in the place of the Government, 
and to feel the difficulties in which 
they were placed as tJmy felt them. 
They bad resolved to emancipate. 
Then came the question, how it could 
be done most safely. The measure of 
ninety- three has been acknowledged 
to have had this defect, that while it 
enfranchised the mob, it left the gen- 
try in a state of disqualification. The 
object, therefore, of the present Enisn- 
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cipating Bill was, to restore things to 
a more natural state^ by disfranchising 
the moh, and enlarging the privileges 
of the upper classes. If this could 
have been done without any invasion 
of Protestant rights, no doubt it would 
have been better ; but I fear it was im- 
possible. Either they must have dis- 
franchised Protestants and Catholics 

indiscriminately, and without respect 
of creeds, or they must have given up 
the project of disfranchising altoge- 
ther. That was the difficulty in which 
they were placed. They felt that con- 
cession must be made. That was the 
bane of which the Disfranchising Bill 
was intended as the antidote. And it 
remaips for us to consider^ not whe- 
ther in itifelf it is good or bad, but 
whether we would have concession 
with or without it ?” 

“ You state their case well. But 
the experiment is a fearful one. It 
appears to me a kind of tampering 
with one of the great arteries of the 
Constitution. Such quackery is al- 
ways hazardous, and seldom unattend- 
ed with danger." 

Yea, when it quackery. But 
there arc cases in which wc must in- 
vade the very seat of life in order to 
its preservation. I liave argued upon 
the supposition that it was weemv/ry, 
at the prcficnt moment, to concede the 
claims of the Catholics. If that be 
allowed, I think it would follow, that 
it was expedient to pass the disfran- 
chising bill, as one of the conditions 
of concession. I endeavour to separate 
the view of the question taken by the 
Government, from that which I have 
taken myself, in order that I may be 
the more fully enabled to do justice to 
their intentions." 

“ I acknowledge myself under the 
influence of feelings wdiich render it 
impossible for me to do Ministers the 
impartial justice which you have done 
them ; nor can I sufficiently admire 
the calmness and serenity with which 
you have brought yourself to contem- 

E latc these things. I feel like one who 
as been cheated and injured. My 

confidence in public men is over- 
thrown." 

'Mt does not so much surprise as 
grieve me that it should be so. The 
Duke says, that he and his colleagues 
have felt it necessary to sacrifice their 
political existence. Some of die Mi- 
nisters I know ; and I believe them to 
be men of as nlach honour and prin- 


ciple as is often to be met with in 
public life— as, indeed, I have ever met 
with in the course of my experience. 
You knew the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he was chief Secretary 
here?” 

I did.” 

And did you ever know a more 
honest man — one who acted more slsu- 

cerely for the best?" 

Never." 

His patronage was very extensive, 

and his friends and connexions very 
numerous. Can you point out any 
instance in which he abused the one 
for the promotion of the other ?" 

Certainly not. No man could 
have discharged his arduous duties 
better. 1 have often said, that if ever 
there was an honest public man he 
was one ; and therefore"— 

Softly, my good friend, let me 
draw the conclusion ; — and therefore 
he was actuated by honest motives in 
giving his assent to the present mea- 
sures, because he believed, however 
erroneously, that he had but a choice 
of evils, and that be was choosing the 
lesser instead of the greater.— Is not 
this the fairest, as well as the most 
charitable, conclusion to which weean 
come, in a case where previous cha- 
racter goes, so confessedly, to justify 
our most favourable opinion ? I know 
him thoroughly. So do you. We 
both know a hundred instances in 
which he evinced, that he only valued 
place inasmuch as it gave him an op- 
portunity of acting upon principle. 
And because there is one important 
instance in which we differ from him, 
are we to make our dissent from his 
judgment amount to an impeachment 
of his integrity ? That would be to 
treat our friends with a degree of in- 
justice with which, I hope at least, it 
would be far from either of us to treat 
our enemies.” 

*^Aye, ‘ there's the rub.' Had it 
been an enemy I could have borne it, 
but" 

** Det me finish the sentence for 
you — but, if you could divest your- 
self of the pain of heart which you 
feel at the passing of the late hill, you 
would be less disposed to impute to 
those who were instrumental in car- 
rying it, motives which are belied by 
the whole tenor of their lives. But 
it is more important to advert to the 
effects of the measure, which has now 
become the law of the laud, than to 
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lo&e time in either justifying or con«* 
demning those by whom it was pro« 

nioted." 

The citizen had hitherto listened to 
the convtrfiaiion with an iutenec and 
anxious interest. He was a stock* 
holder to a considerable amount, and 
was about to inyest a large sum of 
money in the purchase of land. But 
the late measures had given a shock 
to all his prejudices; and whether he 
retained his stock, or expended it in 
the manlier proposed, lie began to be 
doubtful of the security of his invest’ 
ment. He listened, therefore, like one 
who desired to fed his way through 
difiiculties of no ordinary magnitude, 
and was particularly arrested by tlic 
concluding observution of the last 
speaker, who seemed disposed to say 
sometliing respecting the present ef- 
fects of the Emancipating Bill, which 
has now become the law of the land, 
and with which we must take up, for 
good or for evil. 

** Ay,” says he, briskly, “ that is a 
subject which I wiah exceedingly to 
hear discussed. IIow will the mea- 
sure work ? What will be its fruits ? 
Has it come to bring amongst us peace 
or a sword ?” 

He were a rash man who should 
undertake dogiiiatically to pronounce,” 
replied the speaker, from whom the 
answer was expected. “ It is our 
duty not to despond ; but the measure 
has taken place uiiiUr circumstances 
which, as far as we can at present 
judge, forbid any very sanguine ex- 
pectations. It is not a boon, but a 
surrender — it is not the behest of be- 
nevolent policy, but tlie wages of tur- 
bulence. It is understood in Ireland 
to have been given, simply because it 
could not, and it dared not have been 
withheld. This does not sound well, 
or bode hap]nly. The Church is in 
great danger/' 

Danger!” exclaimed the dark- 
complexioned man, with unusual 
vrarmth and energy , — ** The Church 
is overthrown — Causa finila esL Peel 
boasts lliat he ha'> had bis revenge. 

As far as his hostility to the establish- 
ment coveted vengeance, he hV, in- 
deed, provided amply for its gratifica- 
tion. He has made arrangements, 
wbif^h leave the Church of Ireland ex- 
posed to the maebinatiolis of enemies, 
whose hatred of her posperity will be 
united with abhorrence of her princi- 
ples ; and who will, in consequence. 
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be stimulated by passion, and con- 
strained by conscience, to labour for 

her overthrow. Mr Peel lias had his 
revenge ; and Hunt, and Cobbett, and 
Curliide, and all the lawless and the 

godless, will have their triumph. But 
how will England fare in the day of 
liberal exultation Is it to be to her 
the close of a period of most unhappy 
strife ? Is it to be the commencement 
of a period of national degradation and 
ruin > How w'ill the new auxiliaries 
conduct themselves in her legis- 
lature? Ilow will Ireland profit by 
the opportunities now liberally afford- 
ed her } Nothing so likely to answer 
these questions as the history of the 
inTiovatioiis already made. If Xilng- 
land were not sinking into imbiScility, 
the late Bill never would hive been 
enacted ; and the arguments, by which 
the flamers of it eiuhavoured to justi- 
fy their political apostaey, never could 
have been entertained.” 

" I could wish to believe," resumed 
his calmer friend, that you misre- 
present the probable cHects of the mea- 
surcj as much as 1 am sure you mis- 
repre^^ent the conduct of Mr Peel, He 
did not boast that he ' })ad his re- 
venge on tlie Church establishment/ 
The phrase lie used was not an un- 
hajipy one. It was, that the conscious- 
ness ol liaviug done the best he could, 

under ( xistiiig circuinstance.s, for the 
national institutions, was, at the same 
time, his defence, bis consolation, and 
liks revenge. Whether what he did 
wan the best, is another question ; and 
I am persuaded we will best come to 
a sound conclusion on the .subject, by 
ptrictly confining ourselves to matters 
of which we may be thoroughly cog- 
and leaving all consideration 
of motives to Him who alone can 
thoroughly appreciate them, before 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and frotu whom no secrets cau 
be hid." 

The reply wa*? prompt and energetic, 
— And is not apostaey a matter of 
fact? lias not the British Parliament 
consented to legislate under the influ- 
ence of intimidation ? May I not say, 
therefore, that Ireland in already the 
conqueror of her mighty ruler? Greece 
captivated victorious Rome by the 
blandishments of her arts^— Ireland 
Urrifics em rvate Britain by the fierce- 
ness of her turbulence. Has she not 
sapped the foundation- of her moral 
strength,-— that strength hy which 
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England always purchased triumph ? 
Has she not overthrown the monu« 
incnts which men had built up to their 
reputation ? Has she not caused sena- 
tors to abandon respect for fixed prin- 
ciples— to disregard their own charac- 
ter for honour and consistency — and 
familiarized the people to the sij^ht of 
revered political champions casting 
away, as idle prejudices^ maxims 
which, for many years, they had main- 
tained as essential to the existence 
of ilritibh institutions? Has not Ire- 
land, as is on all hands admitted, seen 
Cabinets vanish before her displeasure ? 
And, while every thing in the sister 
country wiis uncertainty and irresolu- 
tion,' — while blurs fell from the politi- 
cal firrnurneiit, as the fruit of the fir- 
tree whtii the wind shaketh it, — while 

(Vests stoop'd and rose, and stoop'd again. 
Wild and disorderly,* 

iiab sill* not adhered rigidly to her An- 
ti- Anglican system ? lias she not con- 
oolidatcd and disciplined, by midnight 
outrage, her millions for the field, 
wluu WMr shall call them? lias she 
not, ill that senate vhere she defied 
llritihli rule, jmt forth an eloquence 
that cast into dim eclipse the ' pale 
lustre’ of the * law parliament/ and 
perplexed the boy politicians who held 
tin national .mtlioiity ? lias she nut, 
a.s sfte done all this? And now 
that she is emancipated, without be- 
ing mitigated — dihen thralled, while 
yet unapjieased — what may she not 
uiiii at, and what not accoiiipli.sh ?” 

Til is w^as uttered with a tone and 
air of stern luss and energy, that for a 
moment inii osed silence upon the 
heaters. ’J’he citizen was electrified. 
He almost came to the resolution of 
abandoning his residence in Ireland. 
All that he liad ever heard of the mas- 
siacre and bloodshed which would at- 
tend the tiiumidi of Popery, stemed 
about to be suddenly realized. He 
looked imploringly at the former 
speaker, who remdined silent and me- 
ditative. The subject was one upon 
which be evidently did not wish to 
enlarge, but whtn lie saw that some- 
thing was expected from him, he at 
length said, — 

The Emancipating Dill was pass- 
ed under circumstances mo^t deplora- 
bly disadvantageous. And I urn not 
surprised that }ou, who would have 
opposed U under any circumstances. 


prognosticate so much of evil ; when 
even I, who have ever viewed the 
subject under a difilrent aspect, can- 
not altogether divest myself of serious 
and melancholy apprehensions. The 
measure, looked at in itself alone, may 
be considered as the repeal of every 
principle which has hitherto guaran- 
teed the inviolability of our institu- 
tions. It is the very spring hoard of 
revolution, by the aid of which every 
political mountebank may henceforth 
throw his summersets, for the amusc- 
lueiit of the mob, and at the expense 
of the country. But it o!ten happens 
that things arc not so fatal in their 
consequences as they are objectionable 
in themselves ; and I am as far from 
being convinced of the rertuinlg of 
those dangers, which our friend has so 
glowingly described, as I am from ap- 
proving of the policy which causes him 
to consider them so very imminent and 
alarming. It is true that our system 
has got a blow which it cannot easily 
recover. Public coiifidence has been 
shaken to such a degree, that it cannot 
easily be restored. But we may escape 
better than we deserve. 

* There i.s a Providence that shapes our 
ends, 

Rough how ihcni how we may.* 

No one who ponders our history at- 
tentively, can venture to say that it is 
to the wisdom of iormer .statesmen we 
are indebted for our present renown. 
May we not, therefore, hope that the 
fiiUg of our present politicians will not 
subvert it, or prevent its transmission 
lo posterity.” 

You said,” interjiosed the citizen, 
“ that Ministers, by the present mea- 
sure, have purchased peace for them- 
selves, at the expi iKse of danger to 
their sueccsbors. How can tlirU be ?” 

“ I but expressed my fears. 1 spoke 
of llie teudenry of the measure. Far 
ho it from me to prescribe limits to the 
power of an overruling Providence. 
Perhaps, after all, our wisdom in such 
cases is, to act upon the maxim, that 
‘ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.' " 

But the shepherd is not, there- 
fore,” Veplied the dark-complexioned 
man, ** to let the wolf into the sheep- 
fold.'' 

No. Neither should it be our 
poliev to multiply the wolves without 
the sheep-fold. If we do, we may be 
perfectly convinced, that, notwitb- 
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Standing all our precautions, they will, 
sooner or later, overpower the shep- 
herd.” 

am curious/' says the citizen, 
to know what you would have done. 
You disapprove of the policy which 
has been pursued, and yet you are, in 
a certain sense, an emancipator. The 
Government have repeatedly asked 
those gentlemen who have objected 
to their measures, what plan they had 
to propose for the pacification of Ire- 
land ; and they have asked in vain. 
Nothing satisfactory or practicable 
could be suggested.” 

« Were I in the Duke of Welling- 
ton's place, I would not have hesitated 
to tell Parliament that it had been 
fully my intention to have opened the 
session, by recommending to their con- 
sideration the Catholic claims; but 
that the conduct of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation rendered it impossible to do so ; 
that while Ireland remained in its pre- 
sent State of turbulence, the question 
could not, with any view to a final and 
satisfactory adjustment, be entertain- 
ed ; that no good, but the contrary, 
has ever yet resulted from concession 
that appeared to be extorted from 
weakness ; that the Irish Catholics 
must be made to feci that wc are 
strong enough to repress sedition, be- 
fore they can be made to believe that 
any policy of a different kind proceeds 
from benevolent intentions. I would 
then, without giving any pledge re- 
specting Emancipation, call for such 
an enactment as the exigency required. 
And lifter I had crushed the agitator ; 
nHer I bad rescued the people from 
that worst of all the plagues by which 
they were infested ; tiftvr I bad thus 
rendered it impossible to ascribe my 
conduct to weaWss or pusillanimity, 
1 would have bad but little objection 
even to precisely such a measure as 
has been proposed and carried. As it 
stands at present, it may be consider- 
ed the demagogue s apotheosis. The 
order of ‘ liberators* lias been legiti- 
mated. And instead of silencing the 
movers of sedition, and putting them 

to shame, it has magnified ana niade 
them honourable. Whether this is 
the foundation of peace and gratitude 
and lasting reconciliation, or the be- 
ginning of troubles, whicli will shake 
the Constitution to its centre, can only 
be fully known to Him in whose hand 
is the issue of all things, and who can, 
when it listeth him, stiU not only the 


noise of the waves, but the madness of 
the people. But, assuredly, if the ex- 
istence of the penal code was but little 
calculated for promoting peace, the 
circumstances attending its repeal are 
quite as little calculated for quelling 
turbulence.'" 

The citizen said, Your plan, no 
doubt, would have been the best. But, 
could it have been adopted ? What is 
desirable is not always practicable. 
Consider how the country, how Par- 
liament, how the Cabinet, were divi- 
ded ; and the difficulty of carrying 
decided measures on either side ot the 


question, without some compromise, 
by which both parties might be, to a 
certain degree, conciliated. The Duke 
bad a very difficult task to perform. 

Had both plans been before him to 
choose, he might, perhaps, have pre- 
ferred yours. But he felt, in all pro- 
bability, that he had no choice ; and 
that his measure must be carried, even 
as he has carried it, or relinquished.” 

I will not undertake to say," was 
the reply, that you overrate the dif- 
ficulties in which the noble Duke was 
placed ; neither am I quite sure that 
I have made sufficient allowance for 
them. Wc who arc exempt from the 
responsibility which belongs to a Ca- 
binet Minister, cannot easily conceivt: 
the care.s and the anxieties which must 
press upon him ; nor too scrupulously 
avoid liarsh and uncharitable imputa- 
tions. I have not ventured to ascribe 
unworthy motivis to the noble Duke. 
His error, if it was one, was an error 
of judgment. And although as a po- 
litician I cannot praise what he has 
done, I never can cease to feel pride 
and gratitude for bis services as u sol- 
dier.” 


" I have often," said the citizen, 
" heard you speak glowingly of his pe- 
ninsular campaigns.*' 

“ They have never yet/' replied the 
other, been thoroughly appreciat- 
ed." 

“ The results we all know, and 
they are splendid indeed.** 

" But the admirable dispositions 
which led to those results ; the pru- 
dence, the vigilance, the temper, the 
energy, the management, the diplo- 
matic skill, the knowledge of charac- 
ter, the accurate estimate of his own 


resources, and those of the enemy, the 
combination of firmness and forbear- 
ance which he displayed when pressed 
by the most unreasonable demands of 
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his half- crazed and altogether imprac- 
ticable associates in the command of 
ilie Spanish army ; these arc qualities 
which are not generally known^ at 
least in the degree in which he exhi- 
bited them ; and which, positively, 
render the history of the Peninsular 
War as interesting as one of those 
tales of romance which the Scottish 
Prospero has created.** 

He was well served. He has, 
himself said, that whenever he got in- 
to a scrape, his men took him out of 
it.’* 

" He is the only man in the world 

whom it would become to say so. 
That he was well served, is most true. 
But that is only saying, in other 
words, he made a good use of his ma- 
terials. Others there are, and not a 
few, who, when his exploits are re- 
counted, will always receive their 
meed praise. Murray, Beresford, 
Hill, Graham, and, though last, not 
least, the gallant and ill-starred Pic- 
ton, will ever rank high in our mili- 
tary annals, and ‘ be, in our flowing 
howls, richly reincrabcred.* But his 
was the presiding mind by which 
their talents and llieir energies were 
combined and directed ; and much as 
1 value every individual who held a 
distinguished command in Spain, there 
is no one in whom 1 can recognize 
all the qualities, both mental and mo- 
ral, which go to complete the great 
general, in such perfection as they 
were found in Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington." 

How melancholy,*' said the dark- 
complexioned man, is the reflection, 
that he who so nobly contributed to 
preserve the British Constitution, 
should now have conspired its over- 
throw ! Not knowingly, not inten- 
tionally, perhaps ; — but most fatally, 
most eftectually ! Vain are his victo- 
ries ! They have preserved us from the 
lion, only that we might be destroy- 
ed by rats. Had we but a glimpse 
into futurity, we never would have 
considered the short tenure by which 
we were to hold our liberties, worth 
the blood which was shed in their 
defence. Better to have died upon the 
threshold of all that was dear to us, 
than purchase * the bubble reputation* 
with the certainty of being, in no long 
time, the authors of our own and our 
country's degradation !” 

The Duke meant well. I believe 
he was as sincerely bent upon serving 


his country in the cabinet as in the 
field. But it is not often the great 
general proves also the accomplish- 
ed statesman. Their peculiar ha- 
bits and talents are very dissimilar,— 
even as different as the genius of peace 
and war. In ancient times, they were 
often united ; in modern, seldom. 
The great Duke of Ormond is the 
most distinguished example that at 
present occurs to me. Cromwell, also, 
proved himself a good general and a 
great statesman. Strafford, who was 
a great statesman, would, I have no 
doubt, have been a good general. But 
the pursuits and the objects of both 
are so different, that the rarity of their 
union is much more a matter of regret 
than of wonder. The Duke, with all 
the talent, all the energy, and all the 

decision, which fit him so admirably 
for military command, possesses not 
the depth, the penetration, the philo- 
sophic comprehension, the clear in- 
sight into toe true and only founda- 
tion of our policy, which might en- 
able him to perceive and to appreciate 
the value of our cherished and vene- 
rable institutions. He has, therefore, 
given up as antiquated prejudices, 
principles for which, if he could un- 
derstand them according to their real 
worth, 1 am persuaded he would lay 
down his life. Of this 1 was convin- 
ced from the moment he consented to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts. It amounted, altliough he did 
not see or intend it, to the repeal of 
the Established Church. Henceforth, 
the Third Estate of the realm is indebt- 
ed to the forbearance of the order of 
liberators for its existence I The Dis- 
senters had no grievance to complain 
of. The acts in question were, as it 
were, the barley corn which they paid 
for their life-estate of toleration. They 
did no more than procure the recogni- 
tion of a State religion ; and provide, 
in the least objectionable way, for its 

preservation. And this repesu, which 
could not redress any existing wrong, 
amounted to a divorce between Church 
and State, and must,' if not overruled 
by a gracious Providence, lead to a 
kind odT free trade in Christianity, 
which will sap the foundation of the 
subUmest and best considered system 
of religious faith which the world has 
ever yet witnessed, and leave us, to all 
intents and purposes, ^ without God 
in the world !' Had Duke known 
the value of the Church, even as an 
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engine of State, he would not have so 
easily consented to expose it to dan- 
ger. 

You agree, then, with Lord El- 
don on that subject/' 

Our conclusions are the same ; 
but we have arrived at them by very 
different routes. Lord Eldon is an able 
man, and a good man, bnt not a phi- 
losopher. He is a great^ lawyer, as 
Wellington is a great soldier. 5reither 
of them are great statesmen. Had Lord 
Eldon seen, in its causes, the evil which 
he so resolutely combatted in its ef- 
fects, the British Constitution might 
still have remained ‘ the envy and 
the admiration of the world.* *' 

Oil ! well,** said the dark-com- 
plexionetl man, I really do not think 
you do Eldon justice. I venerate him, 
as the ablest and the most incorrupti- 
ble champion of the Protestant cause. 
What more could be done by man, 
than he did, to oppose the inic^uitous 
measure while it was in progress. 
Look at liis exertions, night after 
night, and I defy you not to forget 
his years. He more resembled a young 
aspirant for political celebrity, com- 
batting for the golden spoils of office, 
than .‘in aged warrior, upon the verge 
of the grave, making his last struggle 
for the Constitution." 

The proverb says, it is too late to 
lock the stable door when the steed is 
stolen. I admire the old man for what 
he did, ond pity him for what he suf- 
fered. r cannot, however, but lament 
what he left undone. I need not re- 
peat to you, that I would have con- 
ceded, when he resisted concession, as 
I would have resisted concession when 
Wellington conceded. That was one 
mistake ; another was, not recruiting 
for such men as Sadler to serve in 


in Irelftnd 

all his time; and he, in all probabi- 
lity, never thought it would become 
him to interfere, in the manner in 
which you think he ought to have in- 
terfered, in causing theretum of mem- 
bers of his own principles to serve in 
Parliament. I do not think it quite 
fair to condemn a great man, who has 
performed his own part so very well, 
for omissions in a part not properly 
belonging to him*. Had others done 
their duty with but half the zeal with 
which he did his, the Church and 
State had still been secure from the 
assaults of Atheists and Papists. But 

' Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Ca- 

toni.’ ** 

It was answered : If Lord Eldon 
never aspired beyond the praise of a 
most profound, laborious, and incor- 
ruptible Lord Chancellor, hehas merit- 
ed and obtaintd his reward. Perhaps 
he has done more towards giving clear- 
ness, fixedness, and, as it w'erc, a kind 
of tangibility, to our Chancery law, 
than any one who ever held the 
seals before him. Vescy's reports 
speak for themselves. But whin he 
looks b(‘yond the verge of his own 
court, and rises into the character of 
a Statesman, he must be judged by 
another standard. It was his «!uty, I 
think, to have pointed out to his col- 
leagues the iicc<’ssity of raisiitg a 
mound against the tide of liberalism, 
which was encroaching so rapidly up- 
on them, by seeking out and promo- 
ting men of sound roligiou.*; and po- 
litical principles, who would have been 
able to give a reason for the faith tliat 
was in them, and to rebuke and ex- 
pose the insolence and the sophistry 
by which it was assailed. He did not 
do so." 

That was not his fault. It was 


Parliament. See what a sensation he one of the evils inevitably flowing from 

has created ; and that at the eleventh a divided Cabinet." 

hour of the day. Had talents and " Had Eldon, and those of his party 

O les such as his been ftme/yem- who thought with him, resolutely, 
in the service of the State, while they were yet a party, gone out 
Wellington never triumphed over of office, they must have speedily re- 
France more completely than we should turned to power with augmented re- 
have triumphed over infidelity and putation, and might have governed 

radicalism. But the disease was suf- the country upon their own principles, 
fered to come to a crisis btflire the I, for one, would not have rejoiced in 
danger was perceived ; and then our such an event ; because I neither did 
state physiciatiR had recourse to the nor do wholly approve of those prin- 
very measures that were contra- indi- ciplc.s. But the neutrality w'hich they 
cated by the symptoms !'* adopted, amounted to an abandonment 

“ Lord Eldon never was Prime of all principle. It was a kind of 
Minister. The station which he filled agreement that they would cease to 
was sufficiently important to engross do good, upon condition that their an- 
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tithctical colleagues would cease to 
do evil : a condition^ the obseryation 
of which by the one party was scarcely 
less to be deplored, than its violation 
by the other. Do not, therefore, say, 
that the evil which I have lamentecl 
arose out of a divided Cabinet. A 
divided Cabinet rather arose out of it. 
Had the friends of social order been 
but fairly represented, by individuals 

who could have commanded, like Sad- 
ler, the attention and the respect of 
the House of Commons, the Cabinet 
need not, and would not, have been dU 
viJfd.*’ 

“ Omissions, no doubt, there were 
on the one side, as well as commissions 
on the other,” replied the dark-com- 
plcxioni d man, mournfully ; but it 
IS now fruitless to lament these things. 
What is to be done ?” 

Aye,” rejoined the citizen, “ what 
is to be done ?” 

KvtMJ,” was the answer, ''to trust 
in Providence.” * Quicquid est corri- 
gere nefas, fit Icvius patientia.^* — We 
are nut worse off under irjconsideratc 
emancipators, than wc should have 
been under nnrclentingoxclusionists.” 

" Put would you have us, like the 
lazy waggoner, do nothing for our- 
selves ? Are we not to put our shoul- 
der to the wheel ; and, taught by our 
enemies, try whether wc too may n'»t 
accomplish somethingby Uigitufiou 

I must first know your plan of 
agitation before 1 can venture to decide 
upon it. It may be such as would 
only make matters worse, and take you 
out of the frying- j)an into the fire.’* 

The Papists,” said the citizen, 
" arc bearing their triumph with mo- 
deration.” 

" But how,*’ replied the other, 
" will the Forty-Shilling Freeholders 
bear their disfranchisement? I have 
just had communications from the 
North of Ireland, which inform me 
that Lord Charlcinouiit has already 

begun to dispossess them, in great 
numbers, of their little holdings. One 
of these poor creatures lately came to 

T. W , who is, you know, a most 

violent Orangeman, to beg of him to 
procure some shelter for him and his 
family, upon I-ord Northland's estate. 
T. W— replied, that he was not as 
yet precisely informed of Lord North- 
land’s views respecting the disposal of 
his pronerty, but that he rather sus- 
pected liis lordship was not disposed 
to increase the* number of his cottier- 


tenantry. ' And is this,* said the poor 
man, ^ what we are to get bg emanci^ 
pation f the curse qf Ood, and 
of my nine children, alight on those 
who procured it* Another Forty-Shil- 
linger, when told of his political an- 
nihilation, resolved to live in spite of 
fate. ' 1 will,' says he, ‘ be a Ten- 
Pound Freeholder.* ' How can that 
be ?* says another. The reply was : 

' I have five acres of ground. When 
the hill passes, ril keep the ground, and 
damn me if I pay any rent.* It may 
be folly to talk thus ; but it proceeds 
from suffering, and evinces the exist- 
ence of a grievance much more real 
than that, to remedy which violence 
has been done to the Constitution. 
These poor creatures are, literally, like 
the dog in the river, wlio, in grasping 
at the shadow, lost the substance. 
They are beginning to discover tlieir 
mistake ; and I much fear that we arc 
doomed to witness years of turbulence 
and bloodshed. The demagogues, by 
their means, have gained their end, 
and will, of course, leave them to their 
late ; and if their frenzy should im- 
pel them to make any desperate effort 
for the recovery of their political pri- 
vilege, they will be put down by a 
strong hand, without experiencing 
from their late leaders either sympa- 
thy or commis('ration. Such may 
be the melancholy State- necessity to 
which the conduct of these infatuated 
beings may give rise. Nothing could 
be more impolitic than the withdrawal 
of any considerable number of troops 
from Ireland.” 

‘‘ And yet that is the great boon 
which was promised by the emanci- 
pators as one of the first fruits of the 
measure!” said the dark- coinplexioiied 
man. For my own part, I do net 
pity the wretches who were the in- 
struments of the demagogues in de- 
stroying the Constitution. They are 
about to receive the just reward of 
their crimes; and that, too, in the 
most appropriate manner, — at the 
"hands or those who stirred them up 
to sedition.*' 

" You would be right,” replied the 
Other, V if folly was always to be con- 
founded with guilt. But these mis- 
guided creatures must be entitled to 
some compassion, until you can bring 
yourself seriously to propose that the 
lunatic asylum should be supplanted 
bythegallows. They have suffered their 
own teeth to be, drawn, in order to cure 
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O'Connellof tbe toothtch ! When they 
discover their mistake, it is likely that 
they will be very angry ; especially 
when they find that those for whom 
they sacrificed every thing are ready, 
upon the first opportunity^ to sacri- 
fice them ; and the gentry will, I fear, 
precipitate thecrisisj by their inhuman 
eagerness to banish them from their 
estates. Government should be on its 
guard against this, and do every thing 
that can possibly be done to prevent it, 
if they can, or, if not, to guard against 
the immediate consequences of the 
sweeping dispossessions which are 

likely to take place, and which, if they 
should be suddenly and simultaneous- 
ly enforced, must fill and infest the 
country with swarms of banded des- 
peradoes, whose hands, like so many 
Ishmaels, will be against every man, 
because every man’s hand will be 
against them ; and whose warfare 
against social order will only be the 
more effectual, because it will never 
assume so decidedly an insurrection- 
ary character as to attract the indig- 
nation of Parliament.** 

** So much the worse," said the ci- 
tizen ; if they broke out at once, 
they could be put down immediately, 
and the country would at last have 
peace.” 

“ Aye,** was the answer, the pre- 
cluding system would at once put them 
down. But it would be a dreadful 
remedy ! We must be well convinced 
that there is no alternative before we 
should have recourse to it/* 

** Any thing,” rejoined the dark- 
complexioned man, ** is preferable to 
the state of semi-barbarous legisla- 
tion, sanctioned by a system of mid- 
night outrage and murder, with which 
we are threatened. You, who reside 
in this well-defended city, can form 
but a faint idea of the perils with 
which we in the country were beset 
during the late disturbances ; and 
which must again assail us, if the con- 
sequences of the disfranchising bill 
should be what you suppose.” 

It was replied: I know well what 
you have suffered, and what you may 
suffbr again. Captain Rock jaughed 
at the legiidatorfi who imagined that 
he was put down, only because he was 
triumphant; and wno referred, as 
proofs of the peaceable state of the 
country, to empty gaolsand theabsence 
of prosecutions ; the true explanation of 
these extraordinary phenomena being 
simply thif, that tne dread of his ven- 


geance was stronger than the terrors 
of the law. Therefore it was that I 
thought Government most indiscreet 
in their conduct on a late occasion. 
You know the almost providential 
circumstances that led to the discovery 
of the murderers of Marr. Many were 
engaged in that guilty conspiracy, not 
from choice, but from compulsion. 
They had reason to dread the ven- 
geance of the principals, if they refu- 
sed to become accessories to the plot. 
And when, upon the most incontro- 
vertible evidence, they were convicted. 
Government, in its clemency, extended 
pardon to them, because, poor fellows, 
they were not to blame, their only 
crime being, that they dreaded the re- 
sentment of assassins more, than they 
respected the. laws if the land / Those 
ARE THE VERY PERSONS WHOM I 
WOULD HAVE ESPECIALLY SELECTFI) 
AS EXAMPLES. Aiul Until the laws 
become more terrible than the disturb- 
ers, we shall never have peace. There 
may be an apparent tranquillity. Tlie 
external surface may not exhibit any 
very violent evidences of disorder. 
But the low fever of discontent will 
continue, nevertheless, to prey upon 
the vitals of the country, until Ireland 
almost realizes Shakspearc s appalling 
description of Scotland in the time of 
Macbeth, which, doubtless, you well 
remember. The lines, 1 think, arc 
these ; 

— ■ Alas ! poor country ; 
Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be coirU OUT mother, but our grave : where 
nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to 
smile ; 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks, tliat 
rent the air. 

Are made, not marked ; where violent sor- 
row seems 

A modern ecstasy ; the dead maf\*s knell 
Is there scarce ask'd, for who ; and good 
men's lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they sicken.'* 

Positively,*' said the dark-com- 
plexioned man, ** these lines appear 
almost prophetically descriptive of that 

part of the country where I reside ; a 
man might as well live in the neigh- 
bourhood of a tiger- infested jun^e ! 
Human life is cheaper than the most 
ordinary human sustenance !” 

But," said the citizen, will not 
the late measure considerably ame- 
liorate that dreadful state of thinm ? 
Nothing, 1 know, can be worse than 
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the demoralized state of the peasantry 
in the south of Ireland. We were 
told that all this arose from the want 
of emancipation. Now that they have 
obtained that great boon, may we not 

hope for some amendment ?'* 

" Will emancipation,” said the dark- 
complexioned man, which has, re- 
collect, disfranchised the Forty-shil- 
ling Freeholdirs, lower the rents, in- 
duce absentees to reside, and introduce 
habits of benevolent economy amongst 
our gentry ? Will it procure employ- 
ment for the myriads of unfortunates 
who will soon be turned adrift, from 
the inhuman policy of those whose 
ends they have served, and whose pur- 
poses they can no longer answer ? Hi- 
therto, they were stepping-stones, for 
the attainment of political power ; now 
they are looked upon as stumbling- 
blocks to the realization of agricultural 
advantages. Will the change which 
has taken place in ilmir condition he 
productive of content or of discon- 
tent.^ Answer that question for your- 
self; and the answer to it will go near 
to tell you the future prospects of Ire- 
land.** 

The citizen was perplexed ; but the 
personage, whose words carried most 
of weight, promptly answered, 

Ueal grievances are frequently 
borne without complaint, where ima- 
ginary ones arc most intolerable. It is 
extremely probable that theactual con- 
dition of the peasant cannot be made 
better, and may be made worse by 
emancipation. But a man suffers, not 
according to the degree in which he is 
actually oppressed, but according to the 
degree that he fancies himself under 
the influence of oppression. Tliis is 
emphatically trueot the Irish, who arc 

an imaginative people, and who were 
made, by the speeches of their orators, 
hypochondriacally sensitive respecting 
their disqualiflcatioiis. The di.sease 
was in their minds, rather than in the 
actual circumstances of their political 
condition. And now that they have 
been relieved from the galling sense of 
inferiority, which was so irritating, 
they will bear without a murmur, 
hardshipsand grievances, which would 
not be before endured.'* 

You remind me," said the dark- 
complexioned man, bis features half 
relaxing into a smile, '' of a case 
which I have seen reported in one of 
the Medical Journals. A man, in all 
other respects perfectly in his right 

You XXV. 


mind, fancied that, in taking a drink 
of water, he swallowed a )oung alli- 
gator. He smiled at his friends, who 
endeavoured to reason him out of his 
error, and pointed out to them the 
precise spot where the animal was, in- 
viting them to feel it, and declaring 
that lie never could be w'ell until it 
was removed. A skilful surgeon was 
consulted, who wisely aiiecled to fall 
in with the notion of his patient, and 
to perforin an operation for the ex- 
traction of what caused so much un- 
easiness and alarm. The patient 
most cheerfully put himself into his 
hands ; and the surgeon, who had ta- 
ken care to provide himself with a 
young allifiator, after a little prelimi- 
nary scarjfleation, produced it, as the 
identical one that had been swallow- 
ed, and from the annoyance of which 
the poor hypochondriac had suffered so 
severely. He appeared greatly grati- 
fied at the sight, and felt, for a short 
time, perfectly well ; until he again 
fancied, that, although the reptile itself 
was removed, yet its removal was not 
before it had deposited its egys in his 
stomach, which were quickly about to 
give birth to a brood of young alliga- 
tors, which would never let him have 
peace. The baffled surgeon desisted 
fiorn further experiments uiK>n the 
mind diseased ; and death speedily 
put the unfortunate victim of tnis ex- 
traordinary malady beyond the reach 
of his imaginary tormentors. Now, 
such I conceive to he precisely the case 
of Ireland. The Catholics have been 
relieved from an imaginary grievance, 
but not until the seed had been sown 
of other grievances, which will be 
just as fruitful of agitation and dis- 
turbance. The late measures have 
only unmaiiacled the maniac, without 
at all abating the delirium which ren- 
dered him dangerous. There still re- 
main two great parties unpropitiated, 
the Forty-shilling Freeholders and the 
Priests. The one have been injured, 
theother have been insulud. If, there- 
fore, they should continue to disturb 
the existing order of things, their 
hostility would be most formidable. 
Withdut thm, the agit<\tors could 
have done nothing — without the agi- 
tators, they may do a great deal. But 
they will not long want leaders. Kven 

if there were fewer ostensible grie- 
vances to be complained of, these are 
not times in which a thriving trade 
will be lightly abandoned.'* 
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Your hypochondriacal illustra« 
tion,” w«s the reply, “ is iagmious 
and amusing; nor am I prepared to 
fiay that it is not^ in many points, 
strictly just. Orievancesj Whether real 
or ima^narv, vill never be wanted, 
* to point the moral and adorn the 
tale' of the trading agitator, who 
thrives upon public calamity, and can 
only live in troubled waters. Whe- 
ther the late measures will in^ease 
or diminish his stock in trade, is an- 
other question. My opinion is, that, 
for the present, they will diminish it. 
We shall soon see whether or not they 
have a tendency to separate the gentry 
from the priesthood and the lower or- 
ders. And if it should appear that 
they have, wc can have little hesita- 
tion in pronouncing that agitation 
must become either less prevalent, or 
less alarming. Between the agitator 
with Catholic grievances at his back, 
and the agitator without them, the 
difference is almost as great as between 
the rattle- snake, and the comparative- 
ly innocuous English adder. I am 
one of those who continue to believe, 
that the Catholic Association, when 
at its worst, might have been eflectuah 
ly suppressed, by vigorous measures 
on the part of the Government, and its 
leaders made amenable to the laws of 
the land. 1 must, therefore, believe 
that there would be even a ftWl grmU 
er facility in suppressing any associa- 
tion /c.v.y powerful. And the priest- 
hood and the commonalty, when scjya- 
rated from the gentry, never could 
form any society for political pur- 
poses, that would not be more con- 
temptible than dangerouF. In agita- 
tion, as well as in any other business, 
there may be such over-trading as 
must effectually defeat itself/' 

** We have been taught to believe,” 
said the citizen, '' that great numbers 
of the Homan Catholic gentry, now 
that their grievances are redressed, 
will come over to the Established 
Church, They were, hitherto, retain- 
ed in the external profession of an al- 
most exploded creed, more by the 
shame of bj||g suspected of abandon- 
ing it eiited motives,* than 

any deeptyvaeatedf conviction of its 
truth. Now profession is 

no honour, may we 

not to reason 

acknowledged, 
and reUnep^^ 

^ ^Ybis v^moifUoualy addressed to the 
^^last speaker, who quietly observed. 


There ie something in what you say ; 
but 1 fear the expectations if those, 
who look for numerous and surldcn 
conversions, as the immediate conse- 
quence of the repeal of the penal laws, 

are more sanguine than well-founded. 
They do not sufficiently consider all 
that is implied in a deliberate change 
from one religion to anotlier. It im- 
plies a paramount conviction of the 

importance of religious truth. It im- 
plies a clear discernment of the nature 
of religious differences. It implies a 
candid and humbling acknowledg- 
ment of previous errors. It implies a 
triumph over cherished and habitual 
prejudices. Now, all this cannot be 
effected by emancipation. The penal 
laws may nave created, and, I believe, 
did create, an additional difficulty to 
the calm and dispassionate considera- 
tion of the Protestant religion, which 
was thus prevented from making the 
way which it was otherwise well cal- 
culated to make, amongst honest and 
single-minded enquirers. But it is 
a great mistake to suppose that, be- 
cause these laws were positively re* 
puhive from the Established (.’hurch, 
their repeal must be positively attrac* 
tive towards it. It is one thing to 
have a motive less for hating an ene- 
my, another to become his friend. 
Prejudice is much more easily exaspe- 
rated than affection conciliated. I am, 
therefore, prepared to wait and expect 
the progress of time in gradually soft- 
ening the hostility with which Homan 
Catholics have been taught to regard 
our holy religion; nor should I be 
surprised to find that a generation 
must pass away, before their prejudices 
have been appeased, or their temper 
subdued, or their condition improved, 
to such a degree as might permit and 
enable them to appreciate it as it de- 
serves, and to give it the preference to 
which it is entitled.'* 

And where will be the Establish- 
ed Church then asked the dark- 
complexioned man, with a stera ener- 
gy. ** They may look for it, but they 
will not find it. Its place will know 
it no more. Its doom has been scaled 
from the moment Papists were admit- 
ted into Parliament. The question 
now arises, and it is a deeply interest- 
ing one, how it may best comport it- 
^If in the new circumstances in which 
it is placed. Shall our Church still 
continue a hanger on upon the State, 
until, having become an object of 
little regard, shi? may safialy be cast 
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away ? Is she still to continue di- 
gesting as she may the invectives of 
those whose business it will henceforth 
Ir*, even in that assembly summoned 
for her defence, to asperse her with 
the vilest calumnies, and to bear the 
more mortifying contempt of what 
may be styled her defence ? Is she to 
endure all this, and to be content with 
a station in which, because of the dis- 
lionours heaped upon her, she cannot 
discharge her duty to God and the 
country ? And is she to be solicitous 
about preserving the miserable pit- 
tance, and the ambiguous privileges, 
of a left-handed alliance with a State 
that has not kept its first love; and 
which will assuredly annul the solemn 
compact binding Church and State to- 
gether, (when it may be safely bro- 
ken,) with the same remorseless faci- 
lity, with which she has already con- 
demned tile (diurch to a degradation 
little sliort of concubinage ? Will the 
Church endure tliis utter abandon- 
ment? However she act, the day will 
soon come when her external consti- 
tution shall perish ; and as she com- 
ports hersidt' during the brief space as 
yet allot'ed to her, will she leave a 
rcincmbraiice, such as shall cause men 
to rejoice in her overthrow, or which, 
like the celebrated * Kikon Basilike," 
may contribute to her restoration.'* 
Vou have stirred a question full 
of difficulties,” said the milder and 
calmer friend, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of a more painful interest than 
he iiad before exhibited ; you have 
Stirred a question full of difficulties. 
Even I cannot look at the probable 
fate of our Church Establishment, un- 
moved. If, however, it be the first of 
our institutions to fall, it will also be 
the first to rise. Nothing but a de- 
gree of barbarity to wdiich the world 
will never again be condemned, ran 
finally prevail against it. Whatever 
be the untried form of being which 
our still happy Constitution may be 
destined to assuinc, 1 cannot bring 
myself to believe that the beauty, the 
wisdom, the moderation, and the sitn- 
plicity of our venerable Establishment 
will be disregarded. It has been, of 
late, mismanaged and abused. It is, 
accordingly, at present exposed to pre- 
judice and obl^uy. Possibly, trials 
are in store for it, through which 
alone it may be purified for the high 
and holy purposes which it is yet in- 
tended to accomplish* These are 
things not to be talked of lightly ; and 


which 1 seldom suffer my mind to 
dwell upon, except in moments of me* 
ditation and prayer. The bitter cha- 
lice with which we are threatened, 
may indeed pass away from us. But 
whatever may happen, we will best 
commend ourselves to the favour and 
the jHflotection of Providence, by learn- 
ing to say, from the heart, ^ Thy will 
be done ' 

But is it not also the duty of the 
Church to renounce and abhor the ini- 
quitous connexion which thus threat- 
ens to bring calamity and destruction 

upon it ?” said the dark-complexioned 
man. 

I never yet,” replied his friend, 
“ knew a wife who sued for a divorce, 
and who did not render herself liable 
to a suspicion altogether as discredit- 
able as that which she endeavoured to 
impute to her husband. No. I do 
not think it would become our vener- 
able spiritual Mother thus to play the 
vixen, even although she has been 
grievously abused. In patience let 
her possess her soul, 'while she com- 
nieiuls her cause to Him wdio judg- 
eth righteously. ''I’hough oppress- 
ed, she will not be forsaken ; though 
cast down, she will not be destroyed. 
Let her not, by any act of her own, 
forfeit her claim to the place and the 
consideration to which she is entitled. 
A calm and dignified deportment in 
adversity often touches the hearts of 
generous adversaries, who would only 
be rendered more obdurate by bitter 
and vehement protestations. 1 must 
not, however, forget to mention, that 
my apprehensions for the Church are 
very different from yours. / appre- 
hend f I angers from Uadicalism ; you 
from Popery. The vice of the present 
day is not a tendency to believe too 
mtich, but rather too IHtle. I there- 
fore only fear the Papists, in as much 
as they may conspire with the Radi- 
cals. I much doubt whether they 
would, even if they could, establish 
their own system in its ancient supre- 
macy ; and I am sure that any at- 
tempt at such domination would cause 
them a more signal overthrow than 
they Dave experienced since the Refor- 
mation.” 

I have just seen,” said the citizen, 
a little publication written, I be- 
lieve, by one who is a good church- 
man; and he has no apprehension 
that the Church is in danger. His 
words are these : * But the chief 

ground of alarm is for the Church 
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Now, I would ask, what is the was reco^ised as soon as promul^cd ; 
real ' political foundation of the and recrived the Banction of Parlia- 
Church’s security — I mean of the ment and the assent of the people. In 
Protestantecclesiasticalestablishinent? the time of Kdward the Sixth, when 
Whnt but the ascendency of wealth, the government became decidedly Pro- 
numbers, and power in the Protest- testant, Protestantism prevailed. In 
ants of the united empire. As long the time of the first Mary, when the 
as this ascendency shall remain, the government became decidedly Popish, 
ecclesiastical establishments of Great Popery prevailed. Again, when Eliza- 
Britain and Ireland must, humanly beth ascended the throne, and declared 

speaking, be secure. While that as- for Protestantism, Protestantism re- 
cendency exists, it must prevail ip the sumed its ascendency ; although there 
legislature, at least against Popery and is some reason to believe that, if the 
Popish establishments. If that as- nation at that time had been polled up- 
ccndency were destroyed, it is impos- on the subject, a large majority would 
siblc the Church could long stand, have declared in favour of Popery. 
But this can never be but by the in- But the judicious measures of Eliza- 
crease of Popery ; to make out, there- beth converted what was, at first, but 
fore, danger to the Church, it must an ascendency of power, into an as- 
be proved that the removal of the civil cendency of wealth and numbers, 
disabilities has a tendency to increase Now, the weakness or the impolicy of 
Popery.'* Thif, I confess, appeared to some of her successors may reverse all 
me very good sense. While the Pro- tliis ; and, by a series of ill-judged 
testants continue ascendant in wealth, measures, sap the foundations both of 
numbers, and power, I cannot con- our moral worth and our political 
ceive the Church in danger." greitness." 

Thegraver friend replied, '^Neither The citizen obstrved: In the 

can I. While the Protestants con- tract which I have mentioned, the in- 
tinue ascendant, Protestantism must gniious writer assigns strong reasons 
prevail. But 1 can easily imagine for an opinion that the late measures 
measures on the i>art of Government must check the progress of Popery." 
materially affecting the Protestantism “ Admitted,'" it was answcicd, 

of the country, and therefore weaken- but will they check the progress of 

ing or endangering the ascendency, Kudicalism ? Observe, 1 am not one 
which it seems on all hands admitted of those who apprehend that Popery 
that it is desirable to maintain." will be again triumphant. In truth. 

Not," replied the citizen sharply, I do not believe the Papists themselves 

longer than t)ie Protestantism, to expect to be so. And 1 wouhl he 
which it owes its origin." gratified if I were able to think that 

‘'But it is a mistake to suppose ihey aro suj/irirntlif TopisU noi to ^oin 
that the political ascendency of the with Socinians and Infidels for the 
Protestant Church is a mere indt\r of overthrow of the Established Church, 
the prevalence of Protestant ])rinci- But I fear that their hatred of our 
was the reply. “It is more. It system is much stronger than thur 
is not only a consequence of their vi- love for and the ‘measure/ 

gour, but« cause of their increase and as it is called, has taken place under 
continuance. It is, as it were, the circumstances, which have diminished 
fruit-hearing seed, — at once the pro- our friends, while they have Increasetl 
duct of present, and the pledge of fu- our enemies." 
ture fertility. I have read the little " I confess," said the dark-com- 
tract which you have mentioned with plexioned man, “ that my feeling to- 
much interest, because 1 revere the wards the Established Church lias un- 
writer as a most excellont and amiable dergone a material change. 1 hither- 
man. But did he sufficiently coiisi- to revered it as the fortress of liberty, 
der how materially the religion of a —the strong-hold, upon the defence 
country may beoffectedby its govern- of which depended the security of the 
inent, when he wrote the passage Consiitution. Traitors have now been 
which you have recited? In Henry admitted into the citadel. Tlie wood- 
the Eighth's time, the belief of the cn horse has been drawn within 4he 
sovereign, in all its successive varieties, walls. And the Established Church 

• ObiiervatinaK on the Homan Catholic Belief bill ; in u letter to a. friend, by a Pro- 
U, A/. Tima^ Grafton Street* 
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can no lonp;er serve as a rallying point 
for the fricnils of the Protestant cause. 
Under these circumstances, I see not 
Dvhal end its connexion with the State 
can answer ; and I declare myself fa- 
vourable to that project of Church re- 
form which I^ord Winchilsca lately 
intimated in Parliament.’* 

Lionl Wiiichilsea," it was an- 
swered, “ may bi* a very honest man ; 
but he is certainly not a very wise 
one. His intentions may not be less 
remarkable for sincerity, than his con- 
duct for indiscretion, llis xeal is, most 
assuredly, not according to knowledge. 
His projector Churcli reform I scarcely 
know how to characterise^ It would, 
howevtr, have come from him with a 
better p.raoe, if it flowed less <diviously 

from pique and resentment. Whether 
the title of the Bishops to their seats 
in tile House of Lords he or be not 
affected by the repeal of the Test and 
Corfioration Act.s, the policy which 
confers upon them that distinction, is 
not at all aheeted by it ; and it would 
be more consistent in those who ob- 
Jictcd to the repeal, to mitigate than 
to ng'j;r.iviito the evils whieli were 
likely to attend it. If Lord Win.hil- 
st’ii ihoui’ht the exclusion of the Bi- 
shops front the House of Lords a good 
thing, be should not have objectetl to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts ; and if he thought tlie repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts a bad 
thing, he ought not to make H wo 7 'ftc, 
by accelerating the de^Tadation of the 
Jiibhops.” 

But Lord Winchilsca," said the 
dark-coinplcxioiied man, is proba- 
bly of opiiiion, that .so fur from degra- 
ding the Hisbops, they would be mo- 
rally exalted by being relieved from 
the necessity of attending Parliament. 
To how many temptations are they at 
present exposed! How embarrassing 
the circumstances in which they are 
]daced ! And how difficult the zealous 
and conscientious discharge of their 
spiritual duties! For my part, 1 am 
persuaded they would gain in charac- 
ter more than they would lose in sta- 
tion, by relinquishing the political 
distinction whicli they at present por- 
BOSS, and which, while it is utterly 
inadequate for any purpostsof defence, 
is Just sufficient to render them sus- 
pected and invidious." 

That thoughts such as you have 
just expressed,” was the answer^ 
should be familiarly entertained^ 


and that men should listen to thero^ 
without being conscious that they 
strike at the very foundation of our 
civil institutions, is proof that a inoral 
revolution has already taken place, and 
that a political revolution cannot be 
very far distant. WHien the Bishops are 
banished from the House of Lords, 

^ then let them which be in Judea flee 

into the mountains.’ The destruction 
of every thing ancient, venerable, or 
valuable in our institutions, will be 
near at hand. You say that the Bi- 
shops have a spiritual character to 

maintain, and that they are disabled 
from doing so creditably, by the na- 
ture of their political engagements. 
But have we not, all of us, a spiritual 
character to maintain ? And do we 

possess advantages, in cases of tempta- 
tion and difficulty, which are not 
equally possessed by the highest and 
the most exemplary of the clergy ? 
Are we likely to stand whore they are 
likely to fall } Or is the morality of 
our conduct a matter of indifference, 
while that of theirs is a matter of im- 
portance } I am willing to grant, that 
if improper men be made Bishops, they 
may, both in Parliament and out of it, 
give rise to a scandal against religion. 
But as long as the office is properig 
filled. Parliament is rendered vener- 
able by the exalted mural worth, and 
the high theological attainments, of its 
spiritual Peers, while the Church de- 
rives a Certain degree of security and 
stability from the pre.sence of honest 
and able defenders. It is now unfa- 
shionable, and would, 1 suppose, be 
called iUihvraU* to regard the clergy 
as the third Estate of the Realm ; or to 
allude to their scanty Parliamentary 
privileges, as being but a poor com- 
pensation for those peculiar powers 
which they Ibrmerly exercised in Con- 
vocation. But let us not altogether for- 
get that they are a ditttiact pt'ofcssion ; 
and that their interests require to be 
guarded by professional superintends 
ence and advice, quite as much as 
those of lawyers or soldiers.” 

“ The clergy,” said the citizen, 

** arc excluded from the House of Conl> 
monif ; might they not, as reason- 
ably, he excluded from the House of 
Lords ?” 

It was replied, “ They are admitted 
into the House of Lords ; might they 
not, as reasonably, be admitted into the 
House of Commons ? This would ap- 
pear to me to he just as good reasoii^ 
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ing, and much better policy. In the 
House of Commons, the interest of the 
Church is not only unrepresented but 
7/ii^represciited. And what is per- 
haps worse, the balance between the 
two great parties has been destroyed. 
Lawyers may be considered the naiu^ 
ral allies of the Whigs ; cliurchmen 
are the natural allies of the Tories. 
If, therefore, there be a perpetual in- 
flux of the one, while there is a per- 
petual exclusion of the other, it is not 
difficult to pronounce which must 
finally prevail.” 

“ But are you sirlous,*’ replied the 
citizen, in desiring that the clergy 
should be admissible into the House 
of Commons 

1 have never,” replitd the other, 
heard an objection to it, that was not 
either vulgar, malevolent, impertinent, 
or absurd. If 1 were as sure that it were 
raclicablc as I am convinced it would 
e useful, 1 should look forward more 
hopefully. But it is a subject upon 
which 1 had rather not enlarge at j)re- 
Bcnt. Have you seen the last Num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review ?’* 

** I have,” said the eitizen. '' Its 
last article is gloomy and alarming.” 

The Quarterly Review,” said the 
dark-complexioned man, is ratting. 
I have ceased to take it. I should 
consider myself guilty oi‘ abetting and 
encouraging the basest political apos- 
tacy, if I could continue to purchase 
it any longer. Like most other publi- 
cations, it is a trading speculation ; 
and its proprietor will turn it to the 
best account he can. It is, however, 
rather too much that he should pocket, 
at the same time, the bribe of treach- 
ery, and the reward of honest service.” 

Does not Southey,” asked the ci- 
tizen, “ write for that Review?” 

“ He does,” replied the graver friend, 
'' but he is not the editor ; much less 
is he the proprietor. Had he the con- 
trol of it, it would have been very diffe- 
rent from what it has been ; and, per- 
haps, still more so, from what it threat- 
ens to be. The Quarterly Review has 
become the weather- cock, instead of 
the compass, of the Government 
and, because of the general ability 
with which it is conducted, is more 
liktiJy than any other publication to 
misleiyl the public mind. But this 
is not ^lige in which it will, gene- 


rally speaking, be either condemned 
or detected. Mankind love to be well 
deceived. Few take the trouble of 
thinking for themselves. And still 
fhwer are competent to the task of 

thinking to any purpose. Were it 
otherwise, Murray would not dare to 
brave the resentment of that power-, 
ful party whom he has hitherto served, 
by a treacherous betrayal of their 
most cherished principles. Hia pub- 
lication never will become decidedly 
revolutionary. It never will lead the 
public mintl to the verge of the poli- 
tical precipice. But it will get it, as 
it were, upon an indined plane, by 
means of which it may gradually and 
imperceptibly lower it to any level 
that present notions of expediency 
may seem to require. This is a sad 
state of things.” 

“ But is there,” said the citizen, 
" no remedy for this?” 

“It wtre difficult to find one/' was 
the reply. “ The Quarterly Review 
possesses a momentum, scarcely at 
present to bo resisted. It will be road, 
and it wdll, 1 fear, produce the cHects 
intended, notwiihstunding all that 
may be said against it by the few who 
are conscious of the inischicl* which it 
is likely to do. The tone of public 
inoralK is very low, and principle has 
been altogether lost sight of.” 

Here the conversation terminated. 

I could observe, that the citizen was 
still perplexed respecting the validity 
of his landed and funded scon ri lies. 
The dark-coinplexiont d man appeared 
thoughtful and incditativjt^ ^ and seem- 
ed disposed, for the first' time, to give 
a quiet conside ration to subjects, the 
very mention of which had before 
produced vehement exacerbation. The 
philosophic friend exhibited the saine 
cheerful equanimity which distinguish- 
ed him throughout the argument; 
as if no event could find him unpre- 
pared, while he trusted, amidst the 
fliictuation and uncertainty of present 
things, in that graciously superin- 
tending Providence, in whom is. no 
variableness, neither any sha^# Of 
turning, and by whom, the 

profligate politician may Sitj^ of 
earthly concerns,) all divings ttoay be 
made to work together for good to 
those who truly love and serve Him. 
Duhlin, I2th May, 1829. 
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Op all the rivers of Ireland^ tliough 
the Shannon be the mightiest, and the 
Blackwater the most romantic and 
{iicture8<|ue, commend me to the Suir, 
for quiet, cultivated, rural beauty. 
The Barrow adorns Carlow, the Nore 
Kilkenny, and the Suir Clonmell, and 
as their springs are near, and towards 
the end of their course, they again 
approach together, and mingle their 
waters before flowing into the sea, in 
a grand estuary below Waterford ; they 
are cotiniionly known to the country 
people, by the fanciful and pretty name 
of the three sisters. 

Spenser, who has sung the streams 
of Ireland, in straiift as sweet as those 
ill which Milton has celebrated the 
English rivers, traces the birth of these 
three linked graces, to the embraces of 
the giant Blomius with the nymph 
Ilheissa, and thus glances at their 
course and confluence before reaching 
the flowings of ocean. 

“ The fir^t ihc gcutli' .Share, thalmakini; way 
By hwt'et I'toinnel, ndorns rich Waterford ; 

'I'lie next the titab<»rii Newre, whose waters gray, 
liy fair Ktlkeniiy and Kose-ponte board ; 

'J’lie third the goodly Harrow, which dotli horde 
Cireat heaps of baiinon in her deep bcisoine } 

All which, long sundred, do at last accord 
To join in one. eru to the sea they roam, 
bu (lowing all from one, all one atU^t become.** 

] t is the Suir, too, which waters the 
valley of iverk, or the gulden vale in 
the county of Kilkenny, of which 
there is a well authenticated tradition 
preserved among its inhabitants, that, 
when William the Third, entering the 
pass at the head of his troops, gazed 
for some time on the goodly land that 
lay before him, rich with waving woods 
and fertile fields, interspersed with 
small clear rivulets stealing down its 
verdant banks, like threads of silver 
on the green enamel, into the placid 
river, winding its noiseless way be- 
neath, while the fields more near it 
were sprinkled with sheep and lowing 
kine ; William (albeit unused to dwell 
with any extraordinary rapture on the 
beauties of external nature) turned to 
the officers about liis person, and ex- 
claimed, in a tone of delight and ad- 
miration, Thia is indeed a country 
worth fighting for r 

Clonmell/ the birth place of Larry 


Sterne, and the capital, t. e. assize 
town, of the richest and most riotous 
shire in Ireland, is a busy, cheerful, 
dirty-looking town. The approach 
from the Two- mile Bridge is splen- 
did ; the cultivated fertility of the 
rich lands on either side the river is 
agreeably relieved by the magnificent 
range of Galtee mountains, which 
form the back ground of the scene, 
and which, though many miles dis- 
tant, seem, in their dusky and gigan- 
tic grandeur, towering almost over the 
head of the spectator. The best part 
of Clonmell, like that of most of the 
good towns in Ireland, is composed of 
barracks. In the time of war, they 
used to gather in recruits here from 
all quarters, and drill them in their 
military exercise, previously to pass- 
ing them on to Cork, for embarkation 
to foreign service. It was likewise a 
depot for various military stores, and 
its communication with Waterford by 
the river, renders it a favourable si- 
tuation for inland trade. 

'I’here is a curious mode of convey- 
ance for land jiassengers, established 
in the south of Ireland, by a Signor 
Bianconi, or, as I usually heard him 
called, “ Miatber Byanne,” whose 
head-quarters are at Clonmell. There 
is a vehicular machine, peculiar, 1 be- 
lieve, to Ireland, called " an outside 
jaunting-car !" To those who have ne- 
ver been so fortunate as to see the like^ 
it is not easy to describe it ; yet as it 
is a kind of conveyance greatly and 
deservedly popular, for journeying in 
fine weather, it would be unpardon- 
able to omit some attempt at its deli- 
neation, in these our Sketches, which 
purport to have particular reference to 
the road, and the things which jour- 
neying thereupon presents to our ob- 
aervation. Let tbeUnhibemian reader, 
then, imagine to himself a low-hung 
platform, upon small wheels, from 
either side of which there hangs down 
a lateral conveniency of wood and 
leather, projecting over the wheels, 
like a trunk deprived of its lid and 
front side. In this the passenger de- 
posits his legs and feet, the latter rest- 
ing on the bottom of it, and he sits 
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upon the surflice of the platform, 
which is p:cnerally furnished with a 
stuM;cl cushion for his greater ease and 
cuntcntmciit. Such machines are 
usually drawn by one horse, and 

made to carry six persons, who arc 
thus drawn along sideways, sitting 
dos-a-dos, three and three; the plaU 
form, however, is made of such breadth 
as to admit of a narrow space being 

railed off between the backs of those 
admitted to the honours of the sitting, 
and this intermediate box, called the 
■well, serves for the conveyance of prog 
or forage, or other entertainment for 
man and beast, while the railing on 
each side of it, which the sons of lux- 
ury also provide with a cushion, serves 
as a rest for the shoulders of any 
weary and weak* backed wight. At 
the fore end of tlie well abovesaid, and 
on an elevated single seat correspond- 
ing to the breadth of the well, which 
at the other end Is guarded by a rail, 
the Jehu, who handles the ribbons, 
sits enthroned. In bygone times, an 
instrument called a jingle, shaped like 
a c<)al-heaver*s hat, and set on four 
wheels, was much in fashion amongst 
that class of the Irish, who consider a 
row and a roll in the mud very ap- 
propriate episodes to a day's 
sion hut from the time that a no- 
torious and rather unamiablo person, 
called Crawley, a schoolmaster, who 
battered his wife's brains out with a 
hammer, was carried in one of these 
to lie hanged, they rapidly declined in 
popular esteem. In tliese latter days, 

it is obvious that tlic march of intel- 
lect amongst the lower orders, would 
not permit any vulgar prejudice to 
arise against a particular mode of con- 
veyance, from a cause wdiich did not 
logically or mathematically imply its 
incompetency, or inconvenience ; but 
in the less impirovcd times of which wc 
speak, a most unpbiiosophic antipathy 
arose to the whole genus of the vehicle 
which bore the ferocious phrenologist, 
Mr CrAwlej*? to that last stage of life, 
^the ; and no sooner did a 

ginglc make its appearance on the 
Zi^aa^han the Hock- boys" ^ shouted, 
the machine that bloody 
Cramipwiu4^k to be hung in !" add- 


ing some biting sarcasm on the driver, 
or the company then in it, insomuch, 
that ultimately the gingle was almost 
abandoned for the jaunting-car. It 
was in such conveyances that the 
alumni of Ireland's only university, 
used to take their pleasure jaunts to 
the bathing villsge of Black Rock 
about four miles from Dublin, ^ in 
search of holiday felicity. There is a 

Story of a party of these dashing youths 
tilting against a victualler's cart as 
they whirled along the Rock-road, 
enveloped in the cloud of dust that 
always overhangs it, and of their be- 
ing all but canted in among the legs 
of beef and mutton, which gave rise 
to a humorous Horatian ode commen- 
cing. 

Sunt quos vchicuto, pulvcrem DIaokrockiiim, 
Collc^ri' juvat, taai/aquc fervitlis, 

Evitrila rotts A:c. 

To return to Clonmel and ** Mis* 
tber Byanne.’*— Taking the hint from 
the national vehicle I liave vainly at- 
tempted to describe, he extended its 
sides so as to carry four on eaili, re- 
moved the shafts, and yoked a second 
horse abreast of the other, ])l<iced awk- 
wardly enough indeed, for the breadth 
of the machine is not sufficient for the 
tw^o, and the second animal looks as if 
he were fastened at one side of the car, 
to run along with it rather than to 
draw it after him. The common in- 
convenience of such a carriage, ex- 
cept in summer, is, that the passen- 
gers’ feet and legs, being the surface 
over which the current of air passes, 

as it ruslies by the side of the car, get 
miserably cold on a long journey, 
and this the Signor endeavours to ob- 
viute by providing store of hay under 
the feet, and a rude tarpauline- looking 
apron, fastened at each end over the 
legs. Such arc the stage cars upon 
which the country shopkeepers, and 
persons of that class, arc conveyed from 
town to town in the pursuit of their 
various callings, at the rate of about 
six miles an hour including stops, and 
at an expense of little more than half 
■what it would cost them to travel out- 
side the stage or mail coaches. 

From Clonmel, as a centre, they ra- 
diate to Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, 


* , Not the troops of the renowned Captain, whose military sway has been almost 
as powerful as the ecclesiastical authority of ids namesake Saint Peter, in Ireland. 
The Rock-boys here spoken of, are the boys of the Black Rock, a bathing place 
%blin. 
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IVIallon, and all the considerable towns 
of Munster ; and their success has been 
such, that, as I was informed, their 
projector has already realized a consi- 
derable fortune, wiiile he has mate- 
rially promoted the internal commerce 
of that part of the country, by the in- 
creased facility of intercourse. The 
Signor hims(;lf, a smooth, sliavcn and 
shorn, quakerly-looking man, was 
pointed out to me as a curiosity, in 
the main street of Clonmell, filling up 
way-bills, and settling the passemgers 
on a number of his cars which were 
starting at the same time in different 
directions, and I was especially called 
on to observe, that he was more civil 
and obliging, and earnest to please, 
than the meatiest of his clerks, though 
he was a very Hrong, that is to say, 
rich mail now. 

** Rut, t’ our tale.*’ The reader 
who went along i#tli us in our last 
sketch, will pcrliaps rememher, that 
we wislu'd him good night, or should 
have done so, at the conclusion of a 
social potation of whisky-punch, in 
the ini) at Clonmell, about which town 
vs’C have just been relating some inte- 
resting particulars. The inexperien- 
ced toper who takes Irish punch by 
ivay of a sleeping-draught, would do 
well to remember that there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule of in medio 
6///iw.v ibifi. If he take a sufficient 
quantity, there’s no doubt he’ll sleep 
afterwards, though he should lie down 
on the river's brink, with his ftet in 
the stream, and that almost as sound- 
ly, for a limited time, as if he thought 
])ropcr to reverse this position of his 
body. Ayhat the feelings might be 
of liis body in the one case, or his 
spirit in the other upon the awaking, 
which in either must ensue, I shall 
not, however, pretend to determine. 
If he take itery little, it will of course 
make very little difference to him in 
any way, but the effects of a medium 
quantity arc sometimes any thing but 
somniferous. Such at least did 1 find 
my friend the Attorney's most ably 
compounded mixture, and in vain 1 
called upon the blessed barrier be- 
twixt day and day," to dull my senses 
to the quick pulsation of the punch- 
provoked blood-vessels. In vain I 
tried to fix my fancy on the cluster of 
soothing images which Wordsworth 
strings admirably together with such 
ingenuity and harmony— 


One after one ; the sound of rain, and^^eea 
Murmuring ; the fall of riven, winds, and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure 
sky,” 

All these I thought of by turns, but 
without effect sleep would not 
come, — and in despair of winning 
rest, by courting it, I jumped up, and 
paced the room for the sake of the 
casement of variety. It was yet se- 
veral hours to day; and, as I looked 
from my window, scarcely a star could 
be seen to relieve the heavy deep 
darkness of an October night; the in- 
tensity of the nocturnal silence, too, 
was painful, only broken by the mono- 
tonous return of the tick- tick of the 
clock, whicli, although at the bottom 
of three pair of stairs, I thought I 
heard as distinctly as if I bad been 
standing inside of it. Then, by degrees, 
the sense, by attention becoming sharp- 
er, 1 could distinguish the trampling 
of the horses upon the litter in their 
stables, and I was grateful when, at 
distant intervals, the cock put forth 
his single solitary crow, ‘‘ piercing the 
night's dull ear.” Sutldcnly, how- 
ever, the silence was torn up, by a 

thundering noise at the street door be- 
low, which made me start, as Macbeih 
Tiiay be supposed to have done, when 
he heard iiie knocking at the gate,” 
after the murder of Duncan, there be- 
ing a great similarity between the 
eftects of whisky punch, and a guilty 
conscience, upon the nerves. The 
noise at the door was several times re- 
peated, and I was myself thinking of 
descending to ascerlain the cause, 
when 1 heard the shuffle of some one 
in the hall moving towards the door 
inside. ** Who's there ?” called the 
inside voice. “ It's me, Paddy Byrne,” 
said the person outside ; let me in, 
an' doant be kcepin' me.” 

An* who the divil„aire you .^** re- 
joined the angry boots, Who judged by 
the first answer that it was not a per- 
son of sufficient consequence tojustify 
his being disturbed at an unseasonable 
hour : “ is it drunk you are, or what 
d’^ye mane be risin* a row this a- way 
in the middle o* the night ?” 

'Let me in, I tell you, Paddy," 
said the man outside, with increased 
earnestness'; sure you know me well, 
and me name's Tim Doolan. We’re 
all kilt, and robbed, and ruinated, up 
at the Mount ; an' I'm bnik loose, an^ 
come down for help. Ocb ! is it keej^^ 
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in’ me here all night you’re goin* to 
be afther doin' ?” 

“ Why, thin, is it yourself, Tim 
Doolan ?" said Paddy, now opening 
the door — It’s dead asleep I was, 

an' did'nt know your voice; an’ drarae- 
iii' I was, too, and that I was at home 
in iny ould modther's cabin, an* Cap- 
tain llock*s min was brakein* open the 
door."* 

** Thin bad look (luck) to the same 
Captain Rock!" rejoined the second 
voice, which I now more distinctly 
heard within the bouse*— I wish it 

was only dramein* of ’im 1 was this 
blessed night, instead of seein' him 
brakein’ in an* robbin’ our place, an* 
frigh tilin' the ould inisthress and Miss 
Louisa out of their seven siiices,an’ticd 
meself up i'or an hour an* a huyf (half), 
so they did ; only 1 bruk loose the mi> 
nute they win t away; an* I’m come 
down to look tor the pulis, or some 
help to go after thim, the ruinatin’ 
thieves.*' 

I had by this time heard enough of 
the man’s coiniuunicution to induce rnc 
to burry on my clothes, and go down to 
learn more distinctly what had happen- 
ed. Two or three people, roused by the 
noise, had got about him by the time I 
got down stairs, and then and there I 
extracted from a long and most confu- 
sed detail, that the house of a lady, 
about three miles distant, where he 
was servant, had been attacktd, broken 
into, and robbed, and that the ladies, 
without any geiitlcinun in the house, 
had been left in the most deplorable 
state of agitation and alarm, while lie 
had run into town for assistance. 

VV'^ell, well,*’ said I, when the sto- 
ry came to au end, the less time lost 
in talking the better — some persons 
should gallop off instantly. 1 sliall 
go myself, if ,you think 1 could be of 
any use.'* 

** Good look to your honour !** said 
Tim—'* Sure you'll be of all the use 
in life — it’s jist what I wanted — some 
gintleman that could spake a word to 
4:pmfort the ladies, sir ; for there's 
ould lady is frightened clanc out 
of bev, life ; and my young mistress 
isntt better, 1 suppose, though 

sbf take on so much ; for she's 


always as quiet as a lamb, the ere* 
thur" 

Tliis was enough to fix my determi- 
nation of setting off to the scene of 
the depredation, and we speedily got 

ready. A serJeant and two men of 
** the Peelers,” were found somewhere 
about the house, upon whom we pre- 
vailed, in the absence of their officer, 
who was some five miles off at a ball, 
to accompany us ; and having got some 
posting horses in the stable, for the 
due return of which I satisfied the 
not unwilling hostler, by promising to 
be accountable, we started off for 
Mount Evelyn, which I understood 
to be the name of the place that had 
been attacked, and guided by Tim, we 
reached it in half an hour's riding. 

The heavy darkness of the night was 
now stealing away with a laggard pace, 
and just enougli of day appeared lo 
give an imperfec#view of the dwell- 
ing we approached, whicli seemed to 
be one tliat, under different circum- 
stances, one could nut have looked 
upon without much pleasure. A lawn 
of smooth verdure surrounded it, 
which, rising regularly and gently to 
the centre, where the house stood, gave 
occasion, no doubt, for the name of 
“ the Mount’* which it bore. A belt 
of planting, rising from the sl.irts of 
the lawn on either side, thickened as 
it approached the back of the house, 
and seemed to conceal the offices from 
view ; while the neatness of the small 
modern > built mansion itself attracted 
attention, burround.d by u broad bor- 
der of pleasure-ground, to which the 
long low' windows, opening like glass- 
doorjs, gave ready access. 

Sure enougli, it’s a sweet party 
little place," said Tim, as he guided 
us through the gate, an’ little 1 
thought to see it all bruck, and smash- 
ed to pieces by thim villains." 

“ What do you mean by smashed 
to pieces ?" I asked. 

" Sure, sir," he answered, didn't 
they smash in the windy all in one 
crasli wida big stone, that they brought 
round from the back yard ; and isn't 
the whole place trampled to pieces i^*' 

We were now near enough to see 
that Tim's report was at all events 



^ in order to present the Irish pronunciation of the word to his ear, the English 
||Hler must suppose a sound of the double vowel, analogous to that in the word 
^Or." If custom were not all in all in pronunciation, one might be disposed 
siUS^iii; Hibernian fashion, that the wrong pronunciation was the .right one. 
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partly true. The pretty little man- 
sion was defaced by the recent marks 
ot lawless violence, — the flowers and 
little shrubs were trampled down into 
the clay of the border, in the front of 
the house, — ^and the fractured glass 
and sashes of one of the large win- 
dows, showed where the robbers had 
forced their entrance. 

Having desired our guide to go for- 
ward and acquaint the inmates of the 
house that we had come for the pur- 
pose of offering whatever assistance 
was in our power, in circumstances so 

unpleasant, he soon returned with the 
ladies' thanks and wishes that we 
should go in. It is a horrid thing to 
look at a house that has been violently 
robbe<l ; the ravages of war are me- 
lancholy to look Upon, but they do not 
bring so immediately and forcibly up- 
on the mind the revolting ideas of 
ruffian violence, as^he devastation of 
the midnight burglar and plunderer. 

If the detestation excited by an ordi- 
nary scene of this kind is considera- 
ble, it was extreme upon the present 
occasion, on the first view of the ob- 
jects which presented themselves to 
iny observation. The apartment into 
which we were shown had evidently 
bet n the abode of elegance — vases, in 
which flowers liud been placed, were 
broken in pieces, and scattered with 
their contents upon the ground — a 
harp was overturned upon the floor — 
and tlie fragments of a la<iy's work- 
table lay beneath the window along 
witli the huge stone, with which the 
robbers had broken in. Scraps of pa- 
per and broken wood strewed the car- 
pet, and every thing around bore some 
mark of the violence which had lately 
been used. Both the ladies of the 
house were in the room when we en- 
tered, and the man had not exaggera- 
ted when he told us the elder lady was 
frightened out of her senses. She 
walked about looking here and look- 
ing there, talking incoherently to her- 
self and to the younger lady, who ap- 
peared to be her daughter, and who 
seemed to try in vain to bring her to 

a calm understanding of what had ta- 
ken ))lace. The young lady was, to 
my thinking, almost, if not altogether, 
the most beautiful creature I had ever 
seen. The agitating circumstances in 
which she had been placed gave an 
air of disorder, and a more vivid in- 
terest to the expression of features, 
whose beautiful correctness would hare 


put to shame the ablest efforts of the 
statuary ; and the beseeching earnest- 
ness of her dark blue eyes, and low 
sweet emphatic voice, when she spoke 
to her mother, was far more touching 
than I am able to tell. 

I need hardly say, that every topic 
which I could suggest to reassure the 
ladies, and dissipate their alarm, was 
speedily made use of*; and the elder 
lady having been with some difficulty 
persuaded to retire to rest, and leave 
the arrangement and protection of the 
house to us, we began to ascertain ra- 
ther more distinctly the circumstances 
of the robbery, and to determine what 
was proper to be done. 

From all we could learn, it appear- 
ed that only two of the robbers liad 

been seen inside the house, although 
many more, or ‘‘ an army of Captain 
Rock’s men,*' as Tim Doolan averred, 
had been heard talking outside. They 
had taken all the money that was in 
the house, which w^as not much ; but 
they had been content with rifling the 
one room, and had not even gone near 
the place where the plate was kept ; 
so that, after all, they had destroyed 
more than they had carried ofl‘ as 
booty. I had left the house to consult 
with the Serjeant of police, as to the 
means to be taken for the pursuit of 
the robbers, when Tim came after me 
to say, that ‘‘ the young misthress 
wanted to spake to my honor agin, iv 
1 plased." I ol>eyed the summons as 
willingly as ever I did any other in 
all my life, and 1 was then informed 
by the young lady that they had sus- 
tained a more serious lo&'s than she 
had ventured to mention before the 


bcrvaiils. They were, she said, enga- 
ged in a law-suit about a small part of 
their property, to which a claim bad 
been set up by an adverse party ; the 
deed under which they held the whole, 
had been intrusted to their solicitor, 
to make some extracts from it, in the 
papers he was preparing for counsel 
on their behalf; and it was only the 
day before, that as he was about to 
set off’ for Dublin, he had ridden over 
from^Clonmel and returned it to them, 
not wishing to leave a document of 
such consequence in his office. The 
deed had been locked up in a bureau, 
which was the very first that the rob- 
bers had rifled, and every thing in it 
had been carried off. ** It is," she 
continued, ** of the very utmost im- 
portance thst it ^onld be recoveredbg^ 
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and yet I dread to make it known 
tliat it is gone; for, if it be irrecover- 
able, the only chance of retaining our 
property, mil lest in the supposition, 
that we have it safe/' 

I did not immediately make any 
reply to this statement, whicli was 
delivercil in the most distinct manner, 
and in the sweetest voice in the world ; 

for 1 was struck# with surprise at the 
calmness and caution which it exhi- 
bited, but which 1 have since learned 
to think is often to be found in the 
gentle, yet firm mind of woman, 
when the bolder nerves of a man 
could not serve him to such good piir- 
1)080. The young lady, however, seem- 
ed to attribute my silence to a diUe- 
rent cause, and apologized for trou- 
bling me with the statement, which the 
offer of my assistance and advice had 
induced lier to make. I am very 
sorry, and ashamed/* said she, thus 
to intrude our concerns upon your at- 
tention ; but the few neighbours that 
we had, have almost all gone away 
from this, since tlie country has be- 
come so disturbed, my brothers are 
both in the army, and far away from 
us, and my poor father is now" — no 
more, she would have said, but she 
had touched a clvird which vibrated 
too strongly for all her firmness. The 
Btrengtli of calm good sense, with 
which she had pushed back, as it 
were, the feelings of terror and dis- 
tress that had so naturally crowded 
upon her, was no longer of avail ; her 
feelings rushed upon lur, with the 
force of pent up waters which have 
broke their bounds, and after an inef- 
fectual struggle, she held down licr 
head, and wept bitterly. 

There are several things even in this 
dull world that affect a man deeply, as 
■when his child, the image of its mo- 
ther, whom be loves, for the first 
time looks up, and smiles in his face, 
OT when his aged parents give him 
their benediction, and with uplifted 
hands, and earnest faltering voice, ask 
of God to bless him ; or when he 
hears the shout of his own signal cry 
upon the field of battle; but there 
is nothing that more immediately 
shoots through the very heart and 
midriff of a man, than the tears of a 
beautiful woman, when he believes 
them to be shed sincerely. I said to 
Miss Evelyn — I know not what; but 
1 inwardly wished that she had bade 
' attack a battalion single-handed. 
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in her cause, or do some other despe- 
rate thing, which would extinf^ish all 
doubt as to my devotion to it ; and 
even the duty of thief-catching, w'hich 
1 determined forthwith to enter upon ‘ 

with all the energy in my power, 
seemed no longer ignoble, when in 
connexion with the hope of doing her 
a service. 

While I was in the house, the po- 
liceman had gathered some informa- 
tion iiniiortant to the matter in hand. 

The nivil a one it wms, but the ould 
soger that done it,'* said the sergeant. 

'' And who is the old soldier," said 

I. 

A desperate carakter," ho replied, 

‘‘ a desarter he was, long ago, and he 
always has arms, and robs every 
where, but we never can get a hould 
of him. I hear that he was seen in 
these parts these two davs ])nst ; and 
a W’oman that h#docK be with, was 
in Mrs Evclyn*s kitchen ycstcrdiiy, 
lookin' on, I'll be bound, at every 
thing was doin' in the house. An' 
sure, sir, it’s not continl wiili robbin 
the bouse they wnr l-‘st night, but 
they've diiv away five cows off ore of 
the fields, an’ that's anoi])or thing 
makes me think it’s the ould soger's 
work, for cattle slalin is bis re ’’].ir 
trade/' 

“ If he be a regular trodtr, as you 
tay, sergeant, you ought to know 
where to meet him at market," said 

1 . 

** That's a good sir/’ he re- 

plied ; “be me soul, sir, lie’s loo ould 
a soger for ibal, any bow." 

Well, well — but if they have taken 
cattle, they will be more easily traci d ; 
have you observed any marLs?” 

“ O, to be sure, sir, I seen the 
thrack of the bastt s asy ; it’s across the 
country they've gone with tijcfn.” 

“ Then Ictus follow instantly," said 
I; and away wc went, and tpiut tlic 
day in a fruitless pursuit. For a short 
distance we could follow the traces of 
the cattle, and the feet of two or three 
men in the clay gaps, through which 
they had passed ; but at the crossing 
of a narrow country lane, which join- 
ed the road at a mile's distance, these 
traces were lost, and nothing but the 
most provoking perplexity was deri- 
ved from the enquiries that we made 
of the country people, who, sometimes 
in jest, sometimes in earnest, led us 
astray, or tantalized mb with just 
enough of information not to be of the 
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least use. As wc returned, very late ^^True for you, Jim," said the ser- 
towards the place from geant, so I'll jist make bould to 
which we had set out, we were sur- spake to her for a minute, if you'll 
jiriscd, by information from one of the hould my horse an* this gintleman's 
sergeant’s company, whom we met on for a minute, an' see that they get a 
the road, that about an hour or two good drink. The ould sogers comrade, 
before, the ould soger'* had been I'd bet a guinea," he added, turning 
seen near the high-road to Cork, a few to me ; jist hould back a little bit, 
miles farther on, and that the cattle sir, if you plaze, till 1 cross-examine 
were suspected to be not far off'. This her, au may be we'd find out some« 
wc found in the sequel to be true, thing worth knowing." 
and that this fellow had actually sto- 1 attended to his hint, and held 
len the cattle from his confederates back a little, while he entered the 
wlio as’r.iitLcd in the robbery, and had cabin, but so near, that I could hear 
the audacity to drive them back for and observe all that went on. “ God 
the night, near the point from which save all here but the cat, an' she, if 
they were taken, rightly judging that she sneezes," said the sergeant, as he 
liiat was the last place where his entered the house, 
com punioiis would choose to sock them, ** C>od save you, Mr Waddy," rc- 
or that their owners would suspect plied a tall, big-boned woman, in a 
them to bo in. long grey cloak, who sat on a wooden 

Suppose wt; were to turn about, bench, calkd, in country phrase, ^^the 
sir, agin, an' come upon him," said settle,” or stttle- bed, which serves the 
tlie ircrgeaiit ; who knows but we office of a bed by night, and when 

might ketch liim yit." folded up, makes a wooden sofa for 

“ Uy all means," said I, if there daylight use. 
be any chance, move on." ‘‘ Your sarvent, ma*am," said' the 

There was no hope of going far, for sergeant, “ since you know my name. 
Dur horses were very tired, and the It'il be a bard job drivin* home the 
niglit had closed in extremely dark, cattle from the fair of Ownykilbey 
or, as tho serg(?ant expressed it, “ as this dark night." 
dark as blazes," an v)dd kind of simi- Och, it's a«y to drive one's own 

le, which might form a pleasant com- any way," said the woman, 
panion for the Incus a non lucendo" “ Wor you at the fair to-day, 
paradox. After riding three or four ma’am?" asked the cross-examiner, 
miles, the sergeant proposed a halt at No, in troth, Mr Waddy,” she 

‘‘ Jim Barry’s cabin “ a very dacent replied ; “ What id I be doin there?" 
man he is, sir," added he, ‘'that sells “ Little enough," said he, “ like a 
beer, and the like, an’ lets lodgin's to many a one else ; but you wouldn’t 
])()or ])cople sometimes. Wc can give have e'er a baste to sell, ma'am ?” 
the horses a dthrink of male and wa- “ Sorrow a one, Mr Waddy; I'm a 
ther, an’ maybe get some information poor lone widow, that has hardly to 

from .Tim, as ofLen I did before." put uii me, let alone cattle to sell at 

As the horses stopped, forth came the fair." 
the identical Jim Barry, who, speedi- Within, ma'am, I heard you had 
ly recognising the sergeant’s voice, ad- the like to dispose of,'* he continued, 
dressed him with much respect, and in “ so you’ll pardon my bouldness in 
a coiitidential tone—'* Och, Mr Wad- inakin’ free to ax." 
dy,” said he, “ it’s yourself I’m glad No offence in life, sir,” she re- 

to sec, only that I don't see you at all, plied. 

by raison that it's so dark a night. At this point of the dialogue the 
Ciod bless it — but sure there's a quare woman seemed all at once to become 
woiiiHii within that I duiina like at all aware that she was discovered, and 
at all, ail* she driv tree cows into the burst forth with a kind of howl, 
stable, sir, an' says she's waitin' for Och, Jim Barry, you tief of the 
her husband that’s comin afther her, wurlt, what is it you are afther tellin* 
an* is to go on to Cark (Cork) to sell the gentleman ?" 
the cattle ; bud it's tnyscll that’s The sergeant at once changed his 
tbinkiii* tbim bastes wasn't honestly tone to that of severity and authority, 
come by, and anyhow it's mortal " Where did you get tbim cows, 
quare for a .lone woman to be drivin ma'am ?" he asked, 
them by night, this- a- way." Why, thin, Mr Waddy,” 
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shei them’s tree cows, that the mas- 
ther driv off Coolnaroon yisterdayi 
and he gev them to my husband 
to drive to Corkj to tlie slaughter- 
butcher, fair an* asy, an' no one be 

a bit the wiser bud him that gets the 
money." 

Your husband ! ma'am/’ said the 
sergeant ; “ it's lately come t'you to 
have one ; I thought it's what you wor 
a widow just now?” 

It's true, for you/' said she, but 
1 married a soger yesterday." 

'' A soger ! and is it he that's dri- 
vin* the cattle to Cork ? Quare garri- 
son duty, any how, ma'am;— an’ 
what's become of him now, that he's 
off guard ?" 

Och, a mighty cute, sharp man ^ — 
you are entirely, Mr Waddy," replied 
the woman, in an admiring tone, 
sure there's no decavin you any 
way." 

This compliment had its cflect, for 
he continued, in a kindlier tone, 1 
must make so bould as to look at the 
bastes, ma'am." 

It’s mighty curous you are about 
tbim cows, Mr Waddy, as if you 
never teen the like bd’ore,” said the 
woman ; is there nothin' else you’d 
be afther takin a likin' to hut them ?" 
and, as she spoke, she most lovingly 
threw her arms about tbe neck of the 
sergeant, accompanying the action 
with various fond and flattering ex- 
pressions. Had the woman been 
younger and handsomer, or had the 
sergeant’s gallantry been strengthened 
by a few tumblers of punch, 1 should 
now have much i'eared for the success 


of this examination ; but happily the 
dreumstanoes were on virtue's side, 
and he shook her off, rather uncermo- 
niously, with Arrah, be asy, ma'am ; 
1 like noane of your aoart." 

Have an eye to her, Jim Barry," 
he added, while 1 look at tlie cattle, 
and don't, on any account, let her 
escape,— I hould you responsible for 
her.*' 

After an inspection of the cows, 
there was no doubt, from some marks 
on their horns, that they were the 
same which had been stolen by tlic 
thieves that we were in search of; 
and the sergeant said it was almost 
certain that the ould soger” was 
lurking somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, ready to join the woman at 
break of day, as he knew her to be a 
companion and close confederate of 
his, who assisted him both in his plans 
for plunder, and in disposing of it 
when it was obtained. It was, there- 
fore, his advice, that we should keep 
the woman in custody, and stop for 
the night at the cabin where we were, 
and he liad sanguine hopes that, by 
starting early in the morning, we 
might lay hands on the man that we 
had no doubt was the leader of the 
attack on Mount Evelyn. 

1 readily assented to his plan, tlie 
rather, that I was too much fatigued 
to go anywhere else that night ; and 
Jim Barry having supplied me with 
some supper, and the only bed he had 
in his bouse, 1 betook myself to repose, 
with better chance of success than 1 
bad the preceding night. 


THE DIVER. 

FROM THE OERMAH OF SCHILI.ER. 

** Where is the knight or the vassal so brave. 

To dive in the gulf below, 

When into its black and devouring wave 
This golden goblet I throw ? 

Who brings that goblet again to me. 

Let him have it, and hold it, for his it shall be." 

Thus spoke the King from the rocky steep, 
Which o'erhanging the wild sea rose. 

And into Charybdis* howling deep 
A golden vessel he throws. 

I ask again, is there one so brave. 

That he fears not the whirlpool’a eddying wave ?" 
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Tlie Diver. 

The knight! and the vassals in silence hear^ 

And gaze with a troubled eye 
On the raging waves now echoing near. 

But none will the venture try. 

Thrice look’d the King on the nobles around. 

Is there none dare dive in the depth profound ?'* 

Still nought but silence and fear were there. 

When forth from the throng around 
Stepp'd out a young Page, right gentle and fair. 
And cast his cloak on the ground ; 

And the Knights and Ladies, in sore amaze, 

With wonder and fear on the brave youth gaze. 

And now from the edge of the perilous steep 

lie looks on the waves so black, 

W^hile the waters engulf’d in her caverns deep, 

Charyhdis loud howling throws back. 

As with noise like the sound of distant thunder. 
Foaming they rush from the black tide under. 

It boird, and it bubbled, and roared, and hissed, 

As when water commingles with fire ; 

And to Heaven up roll’d the steaming mist, 

And flood over flood rose higher. 

As if never exhausted or spent it could be 
Till the depths should give birth to another sea. 

The fearful struggle at length is ended. 

And fathomless, dark, and drear, 

As if to the pit of Hell it descended, 

A horrible gulf yawns near. 

And again, down its vortex deep and black 
The boiling billows roll rapidly back. 

And now, ere returns the raging tide, 

The youth to Heaven doth pray. 

And a cry of horror sounds far and wide. 

As the wild torrent sweeps him away. 

Full swiltly over that youth so brave, 

Closes the dark and oblivious wave. 

Now calm on the surface the billows lie. 

But beneatli they rage and roll ; 

While from mouth to mouth resounds the cry, 

“ Farewell, thou gallant soul !*' 

Now louder it roars, and more near and near. 

As they watch and gaze in suspense and fear. 

And if thou hadst bid me thy crown to bring, 

From the depth of yon boiling sea ; 

And if thou hadst said, Let him be King 
Who brings it,” 'twould tempt not me. 

For no daring mortal shall live to reveal. 

What the howling depths of the Ocean conceal. 

For many a ship, both gallant and tall. 

Hath sunk where those waters rave ; 

And their keels, and their shattered masts, are all 
That have 'scaped the devouring wave. 

But loud as the sound when the wild wind blows. 
Now nearer again tlie tumult rose. 
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And it boiled and bubbled, and roared, and hissed. 
As when water is mingled with fire ; 

And to heaven up rolled the steaming mistg 
And wave over wave rose higher ; 

While, with noise like the sound of distant thunder. 
Roaring they rushed from the black gulf under. 

And now, where the dark flood rolla along, 

A naked arm gleams white. 

And a youth is seen in the current so strong 
To struggle and swim with might. 

*Tis he ! 'Tis he ! and with joyful air 
He waves the goblet in triumph there. 

And a deep and lengthened breath he drew 
As he greeted the light of day ; 

While around was heard the cry anew — 

The billows have lost their prey ! 

For his living soul that youth so brave 

Has snatch'd from the dark and devouring wave.” 

Now he comes from the crowd rejoicing there. 

And before the throne be bends. 

And the King gives the sign to his daughter fair. 

As the goblet he kneeling tends : 

And she fills it with wine of the ruby red. 

While thus the youth to the Monarch said. 

Long live the King ! and rejoice all ye 
Who dwell in the rosy day, 

For beneath it is dark, and fearful to see ; 

And to Iloaven let mortals pray, 

That never those horrors may meet their sight. 
Which it has conceal'd amid darkness and night. 

With the lightning's speed the wave closed o'er, 
And nurried me down below 
To the rocky gulf, whore, with ceaseless roar. 

Two raging currents flow ; 

And they whirl'd me down to that fearful night, 
'Twere vain to contend with that torrent’s might. 

Then to God in my utmost need I cried. 

And I saw where dark and steep 
There rose a rock, whose rugged side 
I grasp'd and escaped the deep, 

And close to the spot where I trembling clung 
On a coral branch that goblet hung. 

Beneath me lay the depths profound, 

Mid the purple darkness spread. 

And though on the ear there broke no sound. 

Yet the eye, with horror and dread, 

Might sec how that dark and hellish flood 
Teem'd with the Likard and Dragon brood. 

" And there from the black and hideous swarm, 
Which in fearful masses lay. 

The Hatnmer.figh raised his horrid form, 

With the Dog-flsh and tliorny Ray ; 

While the ravening Sea>wolf o^n^ wide 
His triple- arm'd jaws, and his victim eyed. 
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Tben the thought came o'er me, in deep despair. 

How no human aid was near; 

And I felt alone mid the myriads there. 

One human soul in that solitude drear<— * 

Where never the voice of man had sounded. 

Deep in the Ocean, yvith monsters surrounded. 

'' Shuddering, I saw one creep forth slow. 

And its hundred arms outspread. 

To drag me down to the depths below ; 

When, o’crcomc with the madness of dread, 

I loosed my hold, and the whirlpoors might 

Saved me, and bore me to life and light V* 

Then, in deep ama/e, thus spolcc the King, 

And said, “ That cup is thine own, 

And thine, too, shall be this sparkling ring. 

Enrich'd with a costly stone 
But tidings bring from those stormy waves. 

What thou seest in the deepest of Ocean’s caves I” 

But with soothing tones, and with pity sore. 

Thus spoke his daughter fair : — 

‘‘ Oh ! let this fearful sport be o’er. 

He has done wdiat none other might dare !" 

And wished in her heart, that lovely dame. 

That the gallant Page all the Knights might shame. 

He flung the goblet where deep and black 

The torrent rolled in its might, 

And cried, — Now bring me that goblet back, 

And be my noblest Knight ; 

And the lovely M$4deh who stands^^ thy side. 

Thou shalt woo her, and win her, apd claim her thy bride !” 

Now sparkles with hope that youth’s keen eye, 

And with courage he arms his breast. 

For he sees the blush on her pale cheek die. 

As she sinks with fear opprest ; 

And he vows that lovely prize lo win — 

Then— for Life or for Death he plunges in ! 

Again they hear, where the dark waves flow, 

The whirlpool loudly brawl. 

And bending gaze on the depths below. 

As they rush forth thosj waters all. 

They come, and they come, with deafening roar— 

They return — but that brave youth returns no more. 
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AN OPPOSITION. 


Oun readers are aware that we have^ 
on various occasions, insisted on the 
utility, and even necessity, of an Oppo- 
sition in Parliament. Our conviction 
on the matter has not been altered by 
the praise of unanimity amidst 
public men,” and the condemnation 
of party divisions," which are so 
much the fashion ; and we are pretty 
sure, it will remain what it is, until 
it be fairly proved to us, that the Mi- 
iiisn rs of this empire, whoever they 
may be, will never err in either judg- 
ment or duty. That a party should 
always exist, properly qualified by 
ability and power, to compose a new 
JMini&try, whenever the Crown might 
see cause to change its servarts — to 
reverse national policy in case of need 
— to scrutinize rigidly, the conduct 
and measures of the Executive — and 
to give to public feeling its due in- 
fimijcc over both the Cabinet and 
Legislature, is, in our eyes, a truth 
too self-evident in reason, to need con- 
firmation from n fcrcnce to expmenec. 
If the Ilrilish Constitution be one of 
checks and balances, and if it cannot 
be other without ceasing to be a free 
one, It is manifest, that both it and 
public freedom must be mere names, 
if there be no eflicicnt check and ba- 
lance to the Executive in Parliament. 
No such party, and no such check 
and balance, can exist, if there be no 
.such ()|)])ositioi], iih we have named, in 
exi'-tence. 

Tlio^e wdio require something more 
than argument, may find, in the his- 
tory of the last five years, or even of 
the la‘^t five inoiiths, proofs sufficient 
to overcome the most obstinate incre- 
dulity. 

At the present moment, the neces- 
sity for an Oppesition is of the most 
pressing character. Until recently, 
the country possessed some protection 
from arbitrary and injurious conduct in 
its rulers, in tbepracticcof the maxim, 
that they ought to bow to its strongly 
expressed opinion on important mat- 
ters ; but this protection e^flsts no 
longer. It possessed further protec- 
tion in tbeir principles and con^ist- 
onry, but this it has likewise lost. 
Whatever the intentions of the Ali- 
nist(?rs may be, their late conduct ren- 
ders it impossible for any man to con- 
fide in their professions, or to say 
what they will hold sacred. They 


neither sympathise with, nor rcsnect 
public feeling. They are eiigagca in 
a course of experiments, which, spa- 
ring Neither individual nor national 
interests, puts the very existence of 
the empire in peril ; and they arc al- 
most as little endowed with ability as 
with fidelity to principle. Their ruler 
is a man whose military life lias evi- 
dently unfitted him for being tlie 
lead in-r Minister of a free people, who 
cannot have more than .a very super- 
ficial knowledge of the complex mass 
of interests at his mercy, and who has 
just given proof, that if he decide on 
a measure, he will, no matter how 
destructive it may be, force it on the 

country in spite of the public voice, 
constitutional usage, and every thing 
short of an appeal to the sword. 

The Ministry has under its dicta- 
tion the united borough interests, and 

the more servile party men of ail 

parties. 

It is no longer admitted that the 
Upper House of Parliament forms a 
check and balance to the Lower House; 
on the contrary, Ministers have in 
effect promulgated, that it has no de- 
liberative rights as a separate body, 
and that it ought to be the mere me- 
nial of the Commons They bavt* in 
truth thrown it out of the (’onsiitu- 
tion in every thing save name and 
appearance. The feebleness of the 
Lords for resistance has always Ixcii 
proverbial, and it has now declined 
into perfect impotence. So Join: as 
they aettd uprightly on the Catho- 
lic question, they were powtrful 
througli public confidence ; the coun- 
try saw that on this question they 
were fighting its battle, and in return 
it supported them in fighting tludr 
own. To the body of the communi- 
ty, they formed the popular House of 
Parliament. But by their late con- 
duct, they have arrayed the country 
against them. The House of Peers 
is now, in tlie public eye, the trem- 
bling, mercenary instrument of the 
Commons and the Ministry ; it no 
longer offers opposition to them, ex- 
cept when the private interests of its 
members are assailed, and it thus co- 
vers itself with odium, which renders 
it as powerless for the protection of its 
own interests, as for those of the coun- 
try. Since the passing of the Catholic 
Bill, it has seemed to regard itself as 
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prohibited from interfering with pub- 
lic affairs, farther than in obeying the 
mandates of the Executive ; not one 
peer has ventured to call the attention 
of his brethren to the appalling con- 
dition of the community. The one 
House of Parliament is now as com- 
pletely under the dictation of the Mi- 
nistry ns the other. 

Thu frown is worn by the JNlinis- 
try ; in other respects it is a shadow. 
The doctrine is openly avowed and 
octrd on, that its servants, when they 
differ from it, ought to seize upon its 
constiiutioiial riglus and supports, and 
employ ihetn against it. 

Confidence in publicmen is destroy- 
ed. 'riie mass of the community is 
not only o])posed in sentiments to tlic 
Ministry, tiiu Legislature, and the 
AriNtocracy, but its reliance on thoir 
inte;»rity has vanished. Their sacri- 
fice of principle to interest has caused 
it to think as meanly of their inten- 
tic’ris, as of their measures. This is 
the case, when almost evi ry part of 
the community conceives it has a deep 
interest in this or that sweeping abo- 
lition or leversal of law, system, or 
iiibtitution ; andwlieii there is scarcely 
any part oi the political and legal edi- 
fice, fuiuhnnentul or otherwise, which 
is not looked on as a mere temporary 
matter. W'Jiat was previously settled, 
tlio fatal Catholic Question has un- 
settled ; those who iiave hitherto been 
satisfied, this Question has filhd witli 
the wish for cliangu ; and nothing is 
now reganlcd as sacred and perma- 
nent. The public mind is so habi- 
tuated to change and experiment, and 
is so crammed with promises of them, 
that it cannot hear the idea of suffer- 
ing any tiling old or new to remain 
iinalti red. \V hat is old, must be pull- 
ed down, because it is old ; what is 
ne V, must be reversed, because it works 
iniachievouhly ; undlaw's and systems 
must only be formed on one day, to 
be destroyed on the next. Its rulers 
continually assure it, that satissfaction 
with things as they are, is not only 
bigotry, but hostility to the weal of 
the State. To make all this produce 
the worst consequences, general loss 
and distress arc in active operation. 

Ill this fearful state of things, wc 
draw much pleasure from perceiving, 
that a party, perfectly independent of 
Ministers, and differing from tliem in 
general creed/ has formed itself in- 
to something like an Opposition, or 
rather the nucleus .Of one, in the 


House of Commons. On the conduct 
which it ought to pursue, we will 
hazard a few speculations. 

It manifestly will not be able to be- 
nefit either the country or itself, with- 
out a sufficiency of talent and elo- 
quence. It must have these to gain 
influence and numbers, both in and 
out of Parliament. A single power- 
ful speech will often be of far more 
value than a host of votes. Its inces- 
sant care, therefore, ought to he, to 
strengthen itself with them to tlic ut- 
most. Thu experience of the past, 
will certainly cause this most obvious 
truth to be properly attended to. 

It must not only possess a due por- 
tion of tab nt and eloquencis but it 
must laboriously cultivate and employ 

them. The young men of the present 
day are ruintd, pirtly by flattiry, and 
partly by the ban which is laid on in- 
vestigation and discussion. "J'hey de- 
clare themselves liberals — cull a few 

comm on- places from the newspajiers 
and reviews— dress these up into 
flowery speeches ; and they are pro- 
cluimtd statesmen of tlje first order. 
It is not necessary for them to go far- 
ther, and they cannot do it without 
mighty risk. If they examine and 
discuos, in order to know and under- 
stand , if tlu y consult, not only books 
and newspapers, hut men and things, 
that they may arrive at correct con- 
clusions ; and if all this lead them in- 
to anti-liberal convictions, their cha- 
racter is destroyed. In addition, it is 
not necesMiry for them to iiiaiiitaiii 
tluir opinions by argument, as tluy 
have noihing to do but to proclaim 
their oppoiiLiils destitute of both in- 
telligence ii.iid ability, jMuch of this 
holds good, with regard to nun who 
are not young. Many of the speeches 
delivertd in Parliament, contain evi- 
dence that their parents possess strong 
natural powers ; but they likewise 
contain evidence, that they have been 
hastily gleaned from the newspapers 
and similar sources, and that these 
powers have had small share in their 
production. 

Something difftrent must be dis- 
played by this Opposition. Short, bor- 
rowed, general, vague, declamatory 
harangues will not suffice. It is one 
of the leading constitutional uses of 
an Opposition to create due di*- cuss ion, 
which is in every respect of the high- 
est value to the country. Such discus- 
sion does much more than keep alive 
public spirit, and enable the public 
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mind to comprehend both sides of the 
question. By the study and enquiry 
which it causes, it is prolific ot in- 
struction to both Ministers and their 
opponents ; it may not prevent some 
bad measures from being carried, but 
it prevents many from being introdu- 
ced. A Minister will always be de- 
terred from venturing upon various 
pernicious acts, by the ktiowledge that 
they would be rigidly scrutinized in 
Parliament. It will, therefore, be es- 
sential, for the Members of this Op- 
position to make themselves thorough- 
ly acquainted with State matters, in 
both principle and detail ; and to 
make, in their speeches, unsparing 
use of fact and argument. They 
must do this, or they will create no 

discussion that will benefit either the 
country or themselves. 

We state these obvious truisms, be- 
cause we know it to be necessary. It 
has been, of late, too much the fashion 

with those of whom we speak, to ael- 
mit the principles, facts, and deduc- 
tions — the whole case of their oppo- 
nents ; and to resist on the ground of 
inexpediency; or if they have not 
made the admission, they have used 
vague, general denial, instead of ])ro- 
per refutation. Your principles of 
Free Trade may be true in the abstract, 
but they are inapplicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the country; your rea- 
.soning may be just, and your figures 
correct, but still you are wrong. Such 
has been, in substance, their lan- 
guage, and what has been the conse- 
quence? On the one side elaborate 
s])ecches of official men have been 
circulated through the country, full of 
ingenious sophistry, artful misrepre- 
sentations, and imposing, though de- 
ceptious figures; and, on the other 
side, instead of a powerful refutation 
of them, tame dissent, coupled with a 
practical acknowledgment that they 
could not be refuted. Such opposi- 
tion has been worse than useless ; it 
has been only calculated to support 
and establish what it professed to op- 
pose. 

This Opposition must pour forth its 
deep knowledge of principle and de- 
tail — ^its profusion of fact and deduc- 
tion, in strong and manly language. 
If its members take the course which 
was generally taken in opposing the 
Catholic Bill — if they obey the cant 
against strong expressions, separate the 
. avt from its parent, and proclaim that 
>^he darkest political iniquity fixes no 


stain on those who commit it, protest 
that there is no breach of friendship 
between them and tlieir opponents, 
compliment these opponents on tbeir 
great powers and services, and disavow 
all but supporters who speak like 
themselves, it will exist only to be 
derided. The language is to the ar- 
gument, what pow(ler is to the bull ; 
and the charge of both must be suffi- 
ciently Strong to enable the instru- 
ment of destruction to reach its mark 
and do its work. Dust would about as 
efiectually propel the ball, as the milk- 
and-water of meekness and peace would 
the argument. Victory in war can 
only be gained by the weapons of 
“war. 

To be successful, this Opposition 
must never oppose for the mere sake 
of opposing : it must be governed sole- 
ly by the interests of the country. It 
could not, in truth, desire more hap- 
py circumstances for iisclfthan those 

it is placed in ; for public interests arc 
throughout identified with its own. 
litre is general policy to oppose, wliich 
has been proved to be ruinous — here 
arc changes .ind innovations of tlie 

most perilous character to resist— liere 
are the praycis of distre.-red masses of 
the community to support — the opera- 
tion of new laws and systems demands 
rigid examination — national sullLring 
imperiously calls for enquiry into its 
causes, and for remedy — the abuse of 
power has to be withstood, and the 
profligacy of public men Inis t > he 
scourged — and the throne, tJie Church, 
the constitution, the laws — in a word, 
all the best posscs!?ions of society in 
regulation and feeling, supplicate for 
champions. NVhat more r )uld an 
Opposition ask on the .scon* of its own 
benefit ? — Wliat more could one need, 
for compassing all its ambition might 
sigh for ? 

Ministerial responsibility has been 
destroyed ; it must be an object with 
the Opposition to recall it into exist- 
ence. To crush this system of cor- 
rupt influence — this buying and sell- 
ing of the State for personal profit— 
the system of corrupt appointments 
must be crushed. The grounds on 
which men obtain public trusts and 
emoluments, must be as severely scru- 
tiniztd as their qualifications ; and 
no degree of fitness must be admitted 
as an excuse for guilty or dishonour- 
able meuns of obtaining. This holds 
good in an especial manner with re- 
gard to the Church. Ecclesiastical 
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appointments, we regret to say, have 
always been treated by Parliament as 
though it had nothing to do with 
them, and a.s though the Church were 
the private property ot“ the JMinistry. 
Formerly this created a negligent, and 
even, to a large extent, an irreligious 
clergy ; in consequence, the Dissent- 
ors took from the Church a large 
portion of its power. Recently, it 

Jias enabled ]Mii listers to use the heads 
of the clergy as instruments for di- 
vorcing the Cliurch from the State, 
and placing both in peril. At all 
times, it IS of the first consequence on 
the score of religion, public morals, 
and the preservation of the Church, 
both from injury to itself, and from 
being converted into an engine of po- 
litical tyranny, for rarliainent to in- 
spect vigilantly the selection and con- 
duct of the clergy, high and low ; but 
it is now a matter of the highest pub- 
lic necchSiily. Nothing can save the 
Church Irom early overthrow, and 
from being used in the interim as an 
engine of political profligacy and des- 
potism, but a clergy, religious, indus- 
tiiotis, and in its conduct independent 
of the Ministry ; and such a clergy 
can only exist through the jealous 
watchfulness of l\irliament over its 
appointment and general conduct. 

This ()ppo*,ition ought in like maii- 
ner to rcstoie all that has been de- 
stroyed of constitutional principle and 
practice. It ought to withstand to the 
utmost the system of filing civil of- 
iiees with military men — a system in 
the highest degree unjust towards the 
civil servants of the State, and danger- 
ous to public frei ilom and prosperity. 

^\'c need not prove how essential it 
is for ih'j dominion of honour and 
principle to be re-established amidst 
pu!)lic men. So long as apostacy is 
held to bo venial, and a change of side 
for the sake of jiersonal gain is deemed 
undeserving of punislnnent, all the 
Ijest possessions of the country will be 
in jeopudy. This Opposition must 
direct its ihundcrs against every de- 
linquent, and re-animate the pure and 
chivalrous spirit wliich was once the 
boast of tlie English Aristocracy. If 
it act on this point, as too many of its 
members have acted, and apologize for 
the traitor — assign virtuous motives 
to the turncoat — eulogize abandon- 
ment of principle— and proclaim those 
who are guilty of every thing which 
can be comprehended in political pro- 


fligacy to be most honourable men, it 
will act the part of a public enemy. 

In the present dangers of the Church 
and deplorable state of public morals, 
it must be the vigilant guardian of re- 
ligion. It must, in truth, consider it- 
self as the especial protector of the 
Church. It must promote reforms 
which may benefit her, and support 
her true interests of every description. 
It ought to labour zealously to re- 
store that strong feeling in favour of 
religion and morals, and against infi- 
delity and vice, which prevailed in the 
House of Commons previously to the 
last few years, but which, alas ! seems 
to have wholly vanisbcil. 

The state of the public mind forms 
one great cause why we are anxious 
to see in existence an Opposition of 
the proper character. Those who 
preach up harmony amidst public 
men, speak of what they do not un- 
derstand ; they, in effect, preach up 
disaftection ami revolution. Consti- 
tuted as human nature is, such har- 
mony can never be established, ex- 
cept through the mercenary abandon- 
ment of principle in one party or an- 
other, or in all. What produced the 
harmony between Mr Canning and 
the Whigs and Radicals.^ Demon- 
strably personal interest. What has 
produced the existing harmony ? Mi- 
nisters confess that it has flowed from 
their reversal of creed. Such harmo- 
ny always has this effect — it separates 
the coiiirnunity from, and arrays it 
against, all public men ; while, if they 
be divided, they divide between them, 
however unequally, the Aristocracy 
and the population at large ; and thus 
lea.l the population, give it sentiment, 
and keep it, as a whole, well-affected 

and orderly. What do we see at pre- 
sent? In their union, they naturally 
have carried with them the Aristocra- 
cy: the mass of the community has 
cLst off* both as guides ; and while it 
is hostile to the principles on which 
it is governed, dissatisfied with its 
whole political system, calling for the 
most perilous changes, and maddened 
with suffering, there is not a single 
party in the Legislature, or amidst 
public men, on which it places re- 
liance, or which can influence its con- 
duct. This state of things cannot 
long continue ; it must produce a ter- 
rible revolution, or some party in Par- 
liament must gain the requisite ascen- 
dency over the body of the nation. 
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As we do not wish to see the revo- 
lution, we wish to see the only pre- 
ventive to it the party — the consti- 
tutional Opposition. The reasons which 
make us desire to see this body, will 

clearly indicate the conduct which we 
desire^ to see in it. It must take its 
stand upon the laws and institutions, 
the religion and right feelings, of the 
country ; and be essumtially a protect- 
in" body. The nation through this 
will be guided hy it, will he enabled to 
fight its battles in a constitutional 
manner, will regain its just iniiuence 
in the management of iU affairs, and 
will be restrained from setking a re- 
medy for its ills in insurrection and 
anarchy. 

The Whigs — we mean by the name 
the party in I'arliament which consists 
of Lord Holland, the Marquis of Lnns- 
downe, I^Ir Brougham, Sir K. Burdett, 
^fec. ^"c., for now there an- no Whigs 
out ol Parliament — have in our Judg- 
ment done more injury to the British 
empire, than any party ever did belbre 
them. We believe in our conscience 
that these men have done that, which, 
independently of the evils it has al- 
ready produced, is likely to overthrow 
the Constitution, and dismemher the 
empire. If this fearful consumma- 
tion can be prevented, the tlcstructioii 
of this party, as an independent and 
influential one, must he a principal 
means. Such an Opposition as we have 
described may accornjdish the destruc- 
tion. By placing them between it and 
the Ministry, it will compel them to 
take a side, and they will not be other 
than its enemies ; the country will be 
divided between it and the Ministry, 
and they will be disabled for forming 
a separate party out of Parliament. 
They will thus he forced upon and 
blended with the Ministry ; and they 
will be lost in it as its subordinates 
and mercenaries. In the prc.scnt se.s- 
sion these Whigs have been speech- 
less as an independent party, and they 
have only been beard as the servile 
supporters of Ministers. What has 
been thus commenced, may be soon 
completed. 

This, we imagine, will speedify dis- 
solve that monstrous coalition of the 
borough interests, which has been 
such a fat'll scourge to the empire. 

‘ Let the Whigs and the Ministerial 
Tories be fully mixed up as one party, 
and the impossibility of providing 
^o»ves and fishes for the whole, with 
causes, will soon produce dis- 
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sensions which will send much of the 
Tory borough interest into Opposi- 
tion. If the Whig heads be lost in 
the Ministerial party, the Opposition 
will be joined by many of their fol- 
lowers. 

There are other powerful reasons 
with us for wishing to see a coiistiiu- 
tioiial Opposition in existence. 

t^nion in this body will be a matter 
of the first consequence. If its mem- 
bers act as they did on the Catliolic 
question — if they divide theiiiKtlves 
into parties, ami if each disavow ilie 
sentiinenls of his brethren — they will 
accomplish nothing. Individual ef- 
forts arc poweilesR in Parliament. To 
be effective, it mu'-t lx* a [larty agree- 
ing in principle, actuated by common 
feeling, and going on a wei I- defined 
line of ojierations. To ]»rescrve its 
union and strength, it iiinst beware 
of pernicious alliances. What such 
alliances L'ad to, may be s,'(.n in the 

present state of tlie JMinisttrml party. 

If this Opposition take ihi* right 
path and exert itself duly — if it /.eal- 
ously employ, both in Parliament and 
out of it, all the legitimate means 

of acquiring p'lrty strength — it may 
hope to have the majority in the next 
Parliament, or at any rate to give a 
new character to tin* policy of (tO- 
vcriimeiit. If its members he ambi- 
tious, thi'y have before ihem the most 
brilliant prospect which could tempt 
ambition ; if they be patriots, they 
have it in their power to save llRir 
country. 

We speak on public grounds only. 
The Constitution, at present, is in a 
much worse? state than one of Ruspeii- 
sioii. The machinery is in coinjiletc 
disorder ami derangement, while the 
moving power is actively at work; 
and if this be not rectified, it will soon 
make the whole a mass of ruins. The 
sentiments of the community— we 
speak not of the mere multitude — 
must become tho'^e of the Ministry, 
the Le>>islature, and the Aristocracy ; 
the convictions of the overwhelming 
majority must become those of the 
rulers, or there will soon be a revolu- 
tion which will sweep away llie Con- 
stitution, and tear the empire limb 
from limb. In this most alarming 
state of things, liepe is repellid from 
the Ministry, the Aristocracy, ond al- 
most every quarter ; we know not 
where salvation can be found, save in 
such an Opposition in the House of 
Commons as we have described* 


An Ofjpofition. 
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amlivojsianar. 

No* XLIV. 

XPH A*EN STMnOEin KTAIKnN nEPINISSOMENAHN 

HAEA KflTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOHOTAZEIN. 

s. 

PHOc. up Aik, 


ll^This is a distich hy wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who vjrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Mvaningy ^^'Tis uir.iiT for good wiNunjiiiisG flople. 

Not to llt the jgg pace round the ooakd ure a cripple; 
Hut gaily to chat while discussing 'Ihlik tipple.” 

All excellent rule of the hearty old cock *tis-^ 

And a very ft motto to put to our Nodes. 

C. N. ap. Amb. 


Scene. — The Blue Room. — Time, Eight o Clock, r.M. 

TicKLEtt, North, SiiEniEUD, Odoherty, and llAnni Mosts Edrehi. 

north. 

You arc considerably cliaiigcd, Odoherty. Your liair is decidedly grey- 
ing — nay, don't trouble the curls, they arc very pretty, still ; and, in fact, be- 
coinc your present complexion better than black and all black would do. 

ODOHEin V. 

Ah I Christopher, I may say as I.ord Byron did to Lady Blessingtou, 

“ The bard in my bosom is dead. 

And my heart is as grey as my head." 

Non sum (juaUs cram, North; I have turned the post fairly, and must 

hcncefonli have the stand in view. I feel very, very old — oh ! d — d old. 

NOli'Ill. 

Boy ! 1 feel as young at this hour as I did at eiglit-aud-twcnly. Fill your 
glass, you stripling. Your third wedding has improved you every way. You 
art* fatter— your skin is clearer — you shew symptoms of incipient paunch— 
your dress is more grave, true, but it is richer — I admire the cliain — upon the 
whole, you look respectable. I daresay you are idaying the devil among the 
Dowagers. Women are tender in the evening of life. 

ODOJILRTY. 

Such Eves need no tempter. But my wife is confoundedly sharp, Christo* 
pher. Hang it, you old bachelors have no notion of things as they arc. 

north. 

Bachelors, indeed ! Why, then, you don't know that I was ever married ? 

ODOHERTY. 

If you ever were, you have kept your thumb on the circumstance. Are you 
serious, old boy ? 

NORTH. 

About three in the afternoon of a bonny isummer clay, .Tune the tenth, in 
the year of grace seventy^and-two, I being tTien exactly twenty- one, was mar- 
ried upon as sweet a lassie as ever left an honest father’s house, raining tears 
of fear, hope, sorrow, and joy, on the threshold- stone. Oh! Oilolierty — I am 
never weary of living those days over again — those long bright days, full of 
mirth — those serene evenings — the glorious sunsets on Lochawe — the wild 
Highland ballad— the utter confidence— the unspeakable smiles — ^and then— 
but no more, iny dear. Eill a^in, and pass the Cockburn. Alas ! alas I 
Fait Ilium, . 
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SllKrilKlU). 

Oclion ! Oclion ! 

uAB]»i MOSES EDREiii (anide.) 

Kj-tJT'KD'Dj pnD rn'»v**3^ 

OOOllKUl Y* 

^Vcre you in the church at this period ? 

K OUT II. 

t'oiilouiid you, I never was in the church. I was then owner and occupier 
of u bjiiall, but sutiiciciit lairdship ; sat under my own thatch — killed my own 
mutton — brewed my owui beer — smug^^led my own brandy — kissed my own 
wife, and feared no man. The land was good, improvable, and improving— 
the arable and tlie pasture — and I was an uctivc hand at most things, and 
sported the kilt. 

OnOllLItTY. 

'Which, as Casthreagh told the Dames dcs halles, when they were sniggling 
to see the 4‘^d pass, is un habit hkn cominode, as well as graceful. But what 
came of jMrs North ? 

Koaiji. 

She went to the devil in the winter of ITT.'t — don't allude to the subject 

again. 

MOSLS KDllEni. 

nDT 'in 

.SULPHCnD. 

Wliat's that r* 


NO Kill. 

'Tis an old saying of the Talmudists, When an ass climbeth a ladder, look 
for wis lorn among women." 

sin rjiEiin. 

A saying worthy of a gowk. Women have far inair heart nor men ; and as 
far as I have seen the w^arld, they have far mair sense, and discretion, too. 
As for 3Irs North — 

onoHLiri Y. 

Hush, {hums) Oh no ! wc never mciitiun her." 

lICKLtU. 

What think you of the English women. Rabbi ?’* 

Mosr.s I nivi- III. 

— nn 

NO a 1 II. 

I know W'hat you are going to say — Your proverb, being interpreted, signi- 
fies, that ” in two bushels of dates there is one bushel of stones — and more." 

SMI. I'll EllD. 

Aye, aye— I perceive what he's at. Wtel, after a*, they're wise folk thae 
Hebrew's — and yet 1 think the lang beard has its share. 

TlCKLJ.Il. 

A barbarous practice — and a filthy. 1 am a.shamcd to see moustaches, and 
whiskers, and Cliarlie', as the puppies call them, coming so much into vogue 
among ourbelves. The beard cannot be suffered to grow, either in whole or 
in part, without pro tauto obscuring Use most expressive part of the human 
face divine, llabbi ]\Ioses has a mouth, no doubt, and maaes good use of it, 
both as to the putting in and the putting out ; but hang me if any one of you 
can say what is the form of his lips. 

onouEU’iY («Airfe). 

Timothy always piqued himself on the cut of his chops. 

SHKrilEUl). 

And what for dinna you shave your beard. Rabbi ? 

MOSKS £])RF.in. 

Car cent err it — 'Scase me, sarc — for 'lis said by Moshe haruk tishamo^ 
** Dow salt not mar de comer of dy beard." It is in de book Elck Haddeba- 
xim, dat you call Levitique. 

8UF.rHERl). 

But then I liae kent mony a ahe o' your folk wha shave— Hoo* do they get 
WHgjc the Command ? 
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MOSKS t:drehi, 

Scnor Hopff?, keunst ilu niKht— 1 mean, do you not know many Bhentlo- 
incii, wliatarc Cristciis, dat drink, par cxempio, and get vat you call in Inglis 
— \'^ass id tU* dabcr, the Inglis voce fur ivrogne? 

siiEPiiiau). 

Aililins yc spc:.k sic a jabber that there’s iiae making kirk or mill o’ what 

ye say. 

MO<>rs roaEJii. 

h'ou ? C\‘^t Vran^ ois, inon ami, et pa? Aiiglois — das cst mad. 

bill. I'll Kill). 

N.'ie (loot. I liac seen inoiiy a chield as mad as a March hare after a glassi 
Ve mean to siy, tluii, the Jews wha shave their chins hac nae mair religion 
than sac inony drucktn auld tinckkr bodies, who, like ane that sail be name** 
less, are gi’eii to gettiu’ themtelves fem as tiddlers. 

MOST.S lillJlEllI. 

Sfiior, si. 

Sir El'll !'1U>. 

It is a comical tiling, utter ;d, to think that a goat has mair soond Jewii-h 
doctrine on his chin than a rabbi after a rawzor. And yet I’ll uphaud it 

against ye, Timothy, it’s no bad custom yon of no shaving. For ye ken, 3Ir 
Moses — Is na yer Christian name Moses? 

MOSKS 1 nil Kill. 

I haven’t got no Cristin name, sitc ; for Icli bin niclit a Crisliii — Uod a' 
iiiigliL keep ns ! 

SHI rilERJ). 

Lord sauf us, I forgot! lUit yer first name’s Moses? 

MOSI- s 1 niiEiii. 

Yaw, iij^nlutr. 

Ml! Pin lie. 

Ye sec, I hae mony and mony a time thoclu that he wha first introduced 
shaving auiang ns w.is jiiie of the greatest foes o’ the human race. Just think, 
man, o' the awin’ wark it’s on a caiild Saukath morning, when the week’s 
bristles are as sturdy as the teeth of a horse kaine, and the burn waiter wiiina 
boil, and the kirk- bell’s ringing, and the wife a’ riggit out, and the gig at the 
door, and tlic rawzor haggit like a saw — Trumbull o* Selkirk makes good raw* 
zors, but the weans are unco fond of playing wi’ mine, puir things — Od keep 
us ! it gars? 'me grew but to think o’ the first rasp — and after a' the sark-ncck’s 
blacken'd wi’ your bluid. and your face is a bonny sicht to put belore a con- 
gregation, battered ower wi’ brown paper, or tufts o’ beaver aff’yer hat — Oh 1 
I'm clean for the Jung beard, 

'rUKLFll. 

Well, you have a good opportunity now ; for I undoi stand many of the 
leading Protestants liave rc.sulvcd never to shave until the late bill be repealed. 
You arc aware that thousands of the (^avalicrs followed the same reverend 
fashion on the murder of the King, and never smoollud their chins till the 
day of the Restoration. Indeed, not a few of our own old Jacobites took to the 
flowing mane again, upon the sinful expulsion of King James II. 1 myself re- 
member several patriarchal figures in the Highlands. 

SHEPHERD, 

If I were sure that Lord Eldon, and Mr Sadler, and Lord Chandos, would 
keep me in countenance, I would swear a muckle aith this very minute, it I 
would, and wag a bonny heard in Y^arrow kirk or the winter Sacrament. 
But I’m jalousin you’re at your jokes, Mr Tickler. Wull ye say as sure’s 
death ? ^ 

ODOIII.UTY. 

I can answer for him this time. I wiih these eyes saw several men of the 
highest eminence sporting beards Aaronic in Bond Street only a week ago. 
There was, for example, Lord llarborough, 

SUErilERI). 

Blessings on him ! Wed, Tm really glad, just glad, to hear there’s sae muc* 
kle o’ sincere principle left in the land. Sanders Trumbull, ye've seen the lost 
of my augbtecn pennies ! But, pity me, surely the hair has been gleg at tha 
growing. 
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ODOHERTY. 

Oh I t)iry left off shaving the moment the King’s speech came out ; and 
teara^ you know, are very nutritive to the whisker principle. 

MOSES KDREHI. 

Carrajo ! 1 glaube dare has bin mehr wcin d* Oporto dan watters off' de Tri- 

bulation. 

OnOHFRTY. 

Ay, Mosey (which, by the way, is a mighty neat name for a bull), sorrow is 
dry. I was obliged to drink double tidts to keep myself in any thing like 
common temper at the sight of so much vermin as infested us on all sides. — 
Rat— rat — rat— nothing but rat. 

SHEPHERD. 

After a*, the most awfu* ration is the Deuk. I'll never say we were years* 
bairns agcn. 

MOSES EDREHI. 

NORTH. 

Vi‘s, Itablii ; it is a fool w'ho hath spoken. The Duke is no rat. If I could 
have opposed the carrying of the lioman Catholic bill by haring iny bosom to 
the blow, I would have done it; but I cannot impute /ow motives to the 
Duke of Wellington. 7/c— alter his opinions for the ordinary and dirty temp- 
tatinns wliich sway the Dawsons and Peels, the Kaihursts and the Westmore- 
lands, and the other very small and miserable deer who are so well dc.sjgnated 
by tilt* name of verinin, biis.e and not to be trustejl — //c, the hero of all the 
fields of Spain, the hero of Waterloo, the topmost spirit of the world— Ac Rat I 
James, James, I should have blushed to liear the word from you, if ill those 
old vellum checks there was blood enough for a blush. 

'J ICKLEJU 

But, Christopher 

NORTH. 

Your pardon, dearly beloved friend — I wish the Duke had not voted and le- 
gislated as he has done ; but he has a right to give his opinion on a great state 
question, and to after his opinion, Mr Tickler. He has matter of high, per- 
haps of culpable ambition, to sway him — for aught I know the Standard may 
be right there— but never of low. He may be capable of being an Usurp hit 
—never of being a Hat. Wlio ever confounded Fouche with Napoleon? 
What infant will ever mix up the motives of a Peel with those of Welling- 
ton ? Fill your glus.s, Mr Edrehi. 1 do not think you have any Gleuhvet in 

Jerusalem ? 

MOShS EDRKHl. 

Xdii, Mein herr. Sta buciio. Tish gutes drink. 

NORTH. 

Some idiots have been babbling about Scott’s r.itting. I know that .Scott, 
ten years ago, said the Irisli Papists should get wliat they clamoured for. Nor 
is it wonderful that a man whose imagination lives, if 1 may say so, among 
the feelings of those who call thems«dves the oppressed — among the Saxons, 
the Cavaliers, the Gael, the Jacobites, &c. fkc., should take a poetical interest in 
the case of the Iriili Papists. It is his natural bias as a novelist. But whether 
it was, or was not, 1 shall always contend that Scott is in that class of minds 
that may — nay mvsl choose lor themselves in the politics of this world ; in fact, 
he is one of us, one of the great men of the earth — wlio, tliough not exempted 
from the ordinary fodingb of humanity, may perhaps upon questions great or 
small, err as grossly as tiie most ignorant, nay often more grossly. 

• SHliTlIEai). 

Ay, true's the auld savin’ — The greatest cKrks arc no the wisest folk. 

NOllTli. 

1 Bay, these men — the Duke of Wellington and Sir Walter .Scott, for in- 
stance, are not to be judged by rules which are infalliVdc upon Peel or PatU 
more, or Boh Wilson, or Rob W aiifimau— or any of the offscou- 

rings of politics or pus. 

TICKI.LU. 

f\Th« Times people published a passage of some Life of old Cumberland, some 
sihcc^ as a proof that Sir Walter bad long entertained theopiniona which 
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have been thrust into his mouth of late. Nothing could be more stupidly fal« 
lacious than the citation made by these dull dogs. In that passage, Sir Walter 
regretted that military employment had not been granted to the Paddy Papists^ 
at the time Dicky Cumberland, an old crony of mine, by the way, but a poor 
body after all — wrote his very fade^ though genteel comedy of the West In- 
dian. When Scott wrote that sentence^ ail ihat restriction was gone by,— and 
he might, without disturbing any dream of our then Protestant ascendency^ 
have breathed a sigh over the waste of Irish energy and Irish life, in the ser- 
vice of foreign countries, — be might have eulogized the bravery of the Irish 
Popi&h .soldier in foreign armies, without serving or thinking of serving the 
cause of the Irish Popish lawyer in the Four Courts of Dublin. 

OnOHLRTY. 

Well ! As to the Irish Brigade, I've ray own theory. Vou'll cite me, if you 
please, tine things licre and there about them ; but on the* whole, where was 
the general tlicy revered — where even the staff- officer — Such a set— But I 
clieck myself— by and by my book will appear. Colburn and I are in treaty 
about it. We split only upon L..50(), so the bargain is near being completed. 

NORTH. 

nous'. What I wns saying amounts lo this: We allow to great men 

that lor which we most judiciously whip and even hang little ones. War is 
an universal murder, in which the proficient is a hero, and honoured by a 
Matur. ofipo^ite, perhaps, to the very spot where the retail practitioi.er in man- 
killing is iiangt'iL I say this is right. I Ccin, if I pleased, give the reasons, but 
tluif is DO n<ed now — Edrelii, tlic bottle is with you ; — Kut, whethtT I think 

it light or not, the world thinks it right — ^aiul it is enough. Compare, therc- 
for(‘, hv lh( se ordinary and everyday rules, the great Duke and Mr Bobert 
Pei 1. What had the conqueror of Napoleon to gain by any political stroke for 
the good or liad ? Morgan, by the by, you can answ'cr for me. 

UOOJfEllTY. 

Ay, av, sir— ■ 

NORTH. 

\’ou and I were together when the first of these celebrated Noctes began — 
no one else— 1 liavo read tlio report of our conversation, and inaccurate as 
these reports generally are, tliey yet convey somewhat the substance of what 
we Riy. In my reported talk of that night, sir, I remarked that the Duke of 
Wellington would not obt^iin any additional honour for being tlie author of 
the very best of all possibh* corn bills. I daresay I said the woids— at all 
events I thought the thought, and I now stick to it. 

OnOHEKTY. 

Tlie phrase 1 remember well — Pass the jug, James. 

Slll'l'HEUn. 

Let me fill first. This is rather weak. 

1 1 C K Lli a. 

A fault easily mended ; put another half-pint of Glenlivet into the jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

11a, ha — 'I’iinotlieus, the meal wad then be abune the maut. It’s no easy 
to im nd a jug. I bae mony a time thocht it took as inucklc natural genius 
to inak a jiiij of punch as an epic poem, sic as Paradise Lost, or even Queen 
llynde herscll. 

ODOHERTY. 

]More, my friend, more. I think an ingenious comparison between these 
vrorks of intellect could be easily made by a man of a metaphysical turn of 
mind. 

NORTH. • 

A more interesting consideration would be, the effect produced uiwn the na- 
tional character, by the mere circumstance of the modes of preparing the tlif- 
fereiit beverages of different couti tries. Much of the acknowledged inferior- 
ity of the inhabitants of wine countries,arises from the circumstance of ha- 
ving their liquor prepared to their band. There is no stretch of imagination 
in pouring wine ready msidc from carafe, or barochio, or flask, into a glass 
— the operation is me rely mechanical ; whereas, among iis puticli drinkers, 
the necessity of a nightly manufacture of a most intricate kind, calls forth 
habits of industry and forethought— induces a taste £or chemical experiment 

.-improves us in bygTometr7, and many other sciences— to say nothing of the 
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geographical reflections drawn forth by the pressure of the lemon, or the Colo- 
nial questions^ which press upon every meditative mind on the appearance of 
white sugar. 

TICKLER. 

Confound the Colonial question^ for this evening at any rate. We arc to 
have 3I‘Queen here one of these nights, and if any man alive can enlighten 
US as to these matters^ be is the roan. He appears to know Africa as well as 
the Trongate of Glasgow, and would be as much at home on the banks of tlie 
river Joliba as on those of the ^lolendinar. 

NORTH. 

When I was at Timhuctoo 

sHFFUKRUj (aaidv). 

A lang yarn is beginning the noo 

MOSrS EUR EH f. 

Sind sie geweson, saro, dans TAfrique ? 

NORTH. 

Many years— I was Sultan of Bello for a long period, until dethroned by art 
avt of the grossest injustice ; but 1 intend to expose the traitorous conspirators 
to the indignation of an outraged world. 

TICKI.ER to 

He s raving. 

SnErilEHD (to TlCKLLIl.) 

Demen tit. 

onoiii uTv (to both.) 

Mad as a hatter. Hand rnc a segar. 

MOSIJS £11 a J. HI. 

Yo suis of Maroc. 

NORTH (r/,wV/r ) 

Zounds! (to Enatni) I never chanced to ^lass tliat way — the emperor and 

I were not on good terms. 

Most S EDRlIlll. 

Then, sare, you was good luck to no pjss, for the emperor wash a man ver 
dis.igrecablc veil no gut liumours. (iott keep ush ! He hat lions in cage— 
and him gab peoples zu <le lions — dey roarsh — oh, niucho, iniieho ! — and eats 
de poor peoples— God keep ush ! a ver disagreeable man dat emperor, 

siiErnriiii. 

Nac doot-*-it canna be a plca.sant thing to be gobbled by a lion. Did you 
evtr see a lion cat a man, sir ? 

.'tIOSKS TDlil HI. 

Yes, saro, in ^laroc. I was not ahvays a zekrri, a \i(jo, a what you call 
old fellow, witli bianco beard — but veil I was twont I vent for valk to a monn- 
tiiigne not weit iVoin Afaroc mit tw’o young men — ve joked and laughed, and 
tiod help ulIi, zwei Joivcii cam down dc liiJI, .'tnd in six iialb-iniiiiito, one 
gobble up ineiu amigo to the rechts, and deni odcr gobble mi i'rccrid to dc link'^ 
— left I mean, o dios — how ver disgrceiiblc. I ran avay. L say mit der Melek 
Divid, Ashii haish asher lo halak halietzath iisliaini, nbederck battaim to 
lihharnad. So — vous me comprentz — ich stand not in the way of Jen sinnersh 
dc lionsh~hut runsh — vitc — vitc — oh schr schiicll I runiish. 

SHE I'll kUH. 

Oh, sirs, imagine yoursell daundering out to Canaan, to take your kail wi' 
our frien’ James, an'I as ye're pasbing the Links, out jumps a lion, and at you! 

' OHOHJIliTV. 

The Links— oh ! James, 300. arc no Polyglott. 

‘ iicKi.t.1;. 

I don't wish to insinuate that I should like to be cateu, cithei by lion or 
shepherd, but I confesi that I consider that the new drop would be a worse 
fate than either. 

NORTH. 

Quite mistaken — the drop's a trifle. 

MOSES EllRKlll. 

Ja wohb Milord. 

SHErilERI). 

' being hangit, why, that’s a matter that happelid* to mony a deacent 
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mav, and it's but a 6])url or tway, and a gaspin gurble, on’ ac stour heave, and 
a*s owcr ; ye*rc dead ere a body's weel certified that the board's awa* from 
behind you— and the nightcap's a great blessing, baith to you and the com- 
pany. The gillitecn again, I'm tauld it’s just perfectly ridiculous how soon 
that does it's turn. Up yc come, and twaychicls ram your head into a shottle 
in a door like, and your hands are clasped ahint ye, and swee gangs the door, 
and you upset headforemost, and in below the axe, and hangie just taps you 
on the neck to see that it's in the riebt nick, and whirr, whirr, whirr, touch 
the spring, and down comes the thundering edge, loaded wi’ at least a hundcr 
weight o' lead — your head's aff like a sybo — Tuts, that's naething — onybody 
might muk up their mind to be justified on the gillitcen. 

ODOIICRTV. 

The old Dutch way — the broadsword — is, after all, the best ; by much the 
easiest and the gcnteclest. You arc seated in a most eomfortablc arm-chair 
witli a silk handkerchief over your eyes — they rend a prayer if you are so in- 
clined — you call for a glass of w’ine, or a cup of coftee — an iced cream — a dram 
—any thing )ou please, in fact, and your desirts are instantly complied with 
— you put the cup to the lip, and just at that moment swap comes the 
whistling sabre. 

sill riir.Rn. 

Treserve us ! keep your hand to yoursell. Captain. 

ODOHEJITY. 

Sweep lie comes — the basket is ready — they put a clean towel over it — pack 
off the cold iiitat to the hospital— scrub the scaflbld — take it to pieces — all 
within five minutes. 

SlILrilERJ). 

Tliat’s cajiital. In fact a' these are civilized exits— but oh ! man, man, to 
think of a lion on the Burntsfidd Links — what would your gowferssay to that, 
^Jr Tickler ? 


TICKM R. 

A nun customer, certainly. 

sin; I’ll i:ri). 

Oh ! tlie cen, tlie red, fiery, fixit, unwinkiri' een, I think I see them— and 
the laigh, deep, dour growl, like tlic puning o' ten liiiiidred cats — and the 
iiuieklc white sharp teeth girniii' un«l griiiidiii' — and the lang rough tongue, 
and the yirnest slaver running outour the chaps o* the brute— and the cauld 
shiver— minutes maybe- and than the loup like lightning, and your hack- 
banc hroktn wi' a thud, like a rotten rash — and then the creature begins to 
lick your face wi' his longue, and siiifHe and snort owre you, and now a snap 
at your nose, and than a rive out o' your breast, and than a ciuncli at your 

bnee — and you're a' the time quite sensible, particularly sensible. 

ODOriEIlTV. 

(;ive him a dig in the muzzle, and lie’ll tip you the coup^de-grai^e^ 


KOIITH. 

AVliat a vivid imagination the Shepherd has — well, cowardice is an inspiring 
principle. 

TTClvLtU. 

ril defy Peel to look more woebegone when the Duke knits his brow, and 
begins to mump with his grinders. 

JVIOSES EDREHI. 

NORTH. 

That's enough. The Rabbi says, we must worship the fox in season — but 
1 am sure the Duke is any thing but a fox.{ 

TICKLER. 


Don’t know, really, 
ion 


* MOSES EDREHl. 


NORTH. 

I 'faith, Rabbi, you're coming strong on us with your to-night. He 
says, choose rather to be the toil of the lions than the head of the foxes. Do 
you agree, Tickler ? 
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TICKLER. 

I cire nothing about politics now. The Constitution is undermined ; but 
perhaps the old walls may hang together long enough to shelter what remains 
of my brief allotted span — 1 daresay the Tories will get frightened ere ano- 
ther Session^ and muster about the Duke again. I shall be surprised at no« 
thing. 

MOSES EDIIEHI 

Kb'm ^Scuse ine« sare^ dat ist von sheep goeth hinter anoder sheep. 

TICKLER. 

Yea, even though the wolf be at the gate. 

onoiiLitrY. 

The Duke, I think, might yet get back the Tories ; but one preliminary is 
indispensable— he must play the Devil, — I mean the Husky, with Mr Peel. 

MOSES EUREHI. 

!Make Herr Peel de — tie — Azazel, do Schkape goat — vat you call, and send 
him into de dibr — into dc grand desert. 

hk pip(\ and smokes vigorously ^stroking his heard.). 

ODOIIERTV. 

Hi^ desert, certainly — Well, I think I shall try a cherry stalk too — Hand me 
that buslul ot' pipes in the corner, Shepliord. 

SHUrHEKD. 

Deil a bit sail ye smoke till ye gie us a sang first. Come, Captain, clear 
your ain pipes. 

KORTII. 

Odolicrty, I am told you soinetiinoK iinprovizt' »io\v-a-days — Is it so? Where 
have you picked it up } Can you actually do the tnek ? 

SlitPIlEHl). 

Improvccze? Can the Captain iinprovetze? What ncxi.^ 

OPOniillTY. 

Improvize ? To be sure I do. Hang it. Lord Hyron was never more mis- 

taken than when he said wc Engli.-h 

lICKI.Ea. 

We English 1 — I like that — three Scotchmen, a Munster bogtrotter, and a 
Morocco Jew. 

OllOIfFRT’i . 

Time, my honest old gaffer ; the schoolmaster has not been long enough 
abroad yet to tie our tongues, at least mine— to the full pirnickiliness of prim 
propriety. I say B>ron was never more mistaken than when he denied to os 
the power of improvizing. 

NORTH. 

His lordship, Sir IMorgan, allowed, I think, that Mr Hook was an imyro* 

visatore. 

ODOHLRTY. 

Ay,*’ said Theodore, when he heard it — (some of tlie shabby rascals 
about a shabby admiuistraiion were persecuting him at the time, out of spite 
for his political writings) — however tliat may he, I am a damned unlucky-^ 
toryJ' Beyond question, Hook, one of the best and ])leasantest of companions, 
the very king of table-wits, does shine astonishingly in this feat — the rhymes 
a]>pcar to tumble into their places by magic. You know his rhymes on Da- 
vid Ximenes? 

TICKLER. 

No 

ODOHERTY. 

Here lieth the*body of David Ximenes— 

A naturalized JeNv.” 

MOSES EDREHi {(Iroppwg his pipe.) 

Sare? 

ODOHEU'IY. 

1 was not speaking to you, my old Bower of Aldgatc— 

‘'Here lieth the" 

1*11 be hanged if that unbelieving son of Satan has not put the rhyme out of my 
,liead. N'importe. Here, then, 1 call bumpers, bumpers— let us all improvize. 
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I lay a wnger of six to four in any coin^ not exceeding a shilling, that not one 
of you breaks down. As for me, 1 can jingle like a butter cart. 

SHEPHERD. 

And what wull it he aboot > 


onoiiaaTY. 

Arc you filled ? 

NORTH. 

All filled. Now, don't come Twiss over us— let it be a real oflPhand— — • 

OnOllRUTY. 

Here, then, is at once the toast, and the subject of our verse. 

“ May due contempt await on I'eel/’ 

— NORTH, sHLriiriu), ticki.lr, and EvnEiUf follow the ar- 
amplfi. Shout from outHulv proi^i^a that th(^ company in other parts of 
the luevru have enwjht the sonorous voice of ouoheuty, and have 
hastened voviferonslt/ to honour his toast, 

OOOllbll'l V. 

Vox populi ! Yet in the House of Commons he is still cheered. What a set 
of spoons ! 

TicKi.rn. 

The rising talent of tlic country ! 

SOUTH. 

Wliat my right honourable friend Mr Croker says is undeniably true— 
'J’bat upon no other fniiieiple couM six lumdred and fil’ty-eighl such average 
idioU i>e gaLlurod in any country of Christendom. 

Mil I'll I Ml). 

lint Tiliustir Crocktr hiuiseli’s no ar. idiot — but anc o’ the cleverest fallows 
in the laud. It’s pity that 

OnolII ‘,TY. 

Coine, 1 bi gin. lor.g uie isuro. Foiiuw yv all as rhirbiis insi)ircs. 


^ RT'rOiK'Al, 


foUobJSJ n contention I'n Ijonoui* of iiTv Kcbrvt IHtl, 

oixjuKiiiv. (^Chiinti^ — Air, .i pot nf' pood ah-,') 

0 Tories, dear Tories, who still arc as true — 

111 spite of defeat — and as trusty as stei l. 

An apostate, a triinirier, a rat is in \it'W, 

So after him, boys, — and conic spit upon Peei,. 

Now, Mr North — the chant is with your worthip. 

NORTH. 

We once were deceived — though his talent was small, 

Wishy washy his matter, conceited his squeal. 

For Toryhood loyal we ]»firdon’d it all. 

But this having vanish'd — Good day, Mr Peel. Tickler.) 

TICKLER. 

1 don’t doubt ye will say he was train’d to a twist, 

'J'hat a Bpiiining'bred statesman was used to a wheel. 

But, punning apart, did there ever exist. 

So barefaced a turncoat as Westbury's Peel.^ {Nods to Shepiierd.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Cornin’ by Prestonpana, I foregathered wi’ Nanse ; 

And it's “ Luckie,” quo’ I, “ sometfiing stinks in your creel.*' 

And it’s Hoots, sir,” quo* she, “ let* the baddies abe, 

They're gaun up to the Advocate and Mr Peel.” 

{Kodsto the Rabbi.) 

MOSFS EDRElIl. 

I nose him a shoe, hut his tribe ish not good. 

The schentleman’sh shliiny and shlippy as huile, 

For be try do Shir Masseh— dat ish if liim could, 

But ha ! ha ! vat a tartar to turn upon Beel. 
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ODOIIERTV. 

I ivas by in the Commons when Wetherell rose. 

And trampled this traitor mih merciless heel— 

And believe me the fiercest of felony’s foes 
Would have then thought it pity to crow over Pi: an. 

nouth. 

In the Lords, quoth the Duke, with his cast-iron smile, 

Such as Santon Barsisa leceived from the Deil, 

** My friend has been sacrificed” — pleasant the while 
Was the simper that welcomed tliis mention of Peel. 

TJCKLKR. 

Both in Lords and in Commons the Gentleman’s done, 

To his Master the lost one may truckle and kiiet l. 

But from those whom he cheated his hopes they are none— 

Many slaves hath the Duke — the most abject is Pelt.. 

Now the men of this Land, at the word o' command 

Maun content them, like sogers, to think and to feel; 

And we clinna forget that a* this is a debt 

Whicli wc owe to the upright inflexible Pi i l. 

MOS*;8 KDicriii. 

He knows what him means— if him gets a fair price ; 

The Gonab as sure, sarc, as youi*s not hieel^^ 

Vould to synagogue go and be there shiicumsise, 

Ilalf-a-quarter per sheiit woud conv«rt Mr Pcni. 

oDoiJLjny. 

On what rests his glory ? — thus answers The Globe, 

“ Old laws and old writs he’s the boy to repial ; 

We can get tipsy an hour with a gipsy. 

Without fear of the hemp, such a Solon is Pj i.i /* 

KoaTii. 

My most excellent friend, Mr Potter IMacqucen, 

Who made Lord Johnny Uusscll for Bedford to reel— 

Drew a plan for the Sw'an, fine as ever was seen. 

But he had not consulted his host, Mr j.i.. 

(S/M to this, Tjmotiiy.) 

TicKM:n. 

No sooner the matter was mentioned to Jiob, 

“ Here I’ll find,” cries the Cad, Some dear kinsman, a meal ; 

By the oath of mine office I'll make a neat job — 

And he kept his word that time, for Tommy's a PuEr.. 

SlIF.rilLllT>. 

I’m tauld Sir John Copley, wha noo is a judge. 

Though he ne'er was a lawyer, liung bac k wi* his seal. 

Till the IVoinising Youth gied his elbowr u nudge — 

For bluid's thicker nor water 'f," a maxim wi' Priii . 

MOSES EDRKlll. 

Said Roschild, (the Premier Baron Juif,) 

Of this world’s shabby doiiigsh I've vitnesht a deal. 

But it givesh to my boshom exsheeding relief, 

That ash yet I've encountered hot voii Mesuter Bee r. 

onoriEJiTY. 

Satis.— Ohe, jam satis. 

{ TICKLER. 

And pretty fellows we are, to have been tricked in this style by such brains 
as these. I confess it aggi-avates my distress for the downfall of the Constitu- 
tion, that it should have gone to pot so much a la Varna, We too have had 
our Jufisuff Pachn. 

NORTH. 

'furks and Tories !— Well, there are some points of resemblance, I must 
confess — But our Czar is already within our Stauiboul, and that is more than 


As day is not niglit. 
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is like to be the case with the Muscovite for another season or so, I venture to 
hint. The Turks are bad enough, I admit, but not quite so incorrigible in 
their simplicity as our High Churchmen. 

OnOUEBTY. 

Phillipotto, for instance,— 

“ In his living of Stanhope, as gay as you please.” 

SHEFIiKRl). 

There is an auld Scots rhyme. Rabbi, that says,— 

The Devil and the Dean begin with ae letter — 

When the Deil gets the Dean, the Kirk will be the better.” 

OnOHERTY. 

No idiots are like the Tories, depend upon it. Only look at Stinkomalce 
and King's College ! Activity, union, craft, indomitable perseverance on the 
one side — indolence, indecision, internal distrust and jealousies, calf-like sim- 
plicity, and cowardice intolerable on the other — to say nothing of jobbing 
without end. ’Tis enough to make a horse sick to compare Brougham, Hor- 
ner, and these indefatigable Professors— all at one, all alive, all moving, and 
already succeeding in every thing — with Bloiniield bullying Copplcstone, 
Copplestone fawningly undermining Blomfield, little Coleridge spinning let- 
ters — Quintin Dick — Proli Jupiter! — the higglings about Somerset-IIousL’ — 
the sycophantish intrigues with the Stinkomalee folks themselves — the unfilled 
purse — the drooping hope— the beggarly nonsense about degrees, and gowns, 
and hours for chapel ! Dh, Rabbi, Rabbi, whether shall the Sadducees or the 
i‘harisecs have our heartiest curse ! 

ItASDl. 

Sicheni marries dc vife, and Mifgseus is shircumshised. 

SHfrilERl). 

The Family Library, puttin' oot at .lolm Murray's, is hooever ac Tory spe- 
culation that lucks week 1 think they’ll liae the heels of the Lceberals there. 

ouoiiFai \ . 

Yes, if they go on as they've begun ; but that's a question. If old Consta-i 
ble had lived, his Miscellany would have done splendidly— for now he's gone, 
Archie was certainly a very extraordinary man. lie had pluck enough for any 
thing in his trade — his hand was o]Km, his eye was kicn — and he evidently 
had seen through the shallowiicHS of most of his old associates, ami was resol- 
ved to put at least a strong leaven of Tory talent into their Whig dough— 
But he went the way of all flesh, and little has been done since, that I think 
he would have patronised. 

'I1CKI.EU. 

Iilxccpl John Lockhart's Biography of Burns, and little Chambers's histories 
of the Rebellions, no original works of much note have been published in the 
Miscellany — urdess very lately — for I confess 1 have not seen the concern 
these six months or so. 

NOUTll. 

Why, there are other things decent enough ; but, on the whole, 'tis not a 
very thiiving affair— it wants a head — and I believe tlie circulation is no great 
matter. 

ODOIIEBTY. 

Considerable, 1 am told ; but nothing to the Useful Knowledge concern. 

, TICKLER. 

Brougham's Committee have been so lucky as to put forth a few admirable 
tracts — most admirable ones — Charles Bell's, for example. But of all the in- 
fernal, pompous, unmeaning, unintelligible trash that ever mortal eye-lid 
darkened over, commend me to the histories an biographies of the Library of 
Useful Knowledge. Where Brougham has picked up such a squad of boobies, 
lieaven only can tell. I think you said, last time we met, that the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge promised better. 

NORTH. 

V'es ; but even there the second Number is a sad falling off from the first ; 
and the first, after all, was more attractive for the wood-cuts than the writing. 
But Charles Kqight’s an able and worthy fellow, and I hope he’ll bestir himself 
and prosper. 
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OSOHEllTy. 

You Tories seem to me to be giving up hope about every thing. That's 
horritl stuff, Christopher. You ought not to wish success to these folks. For 
disguise their plans as they may, can there be any doubt what the real ulti- 
^nriute object of Brougham’s SvhoolmaHenf arc? And can you, even now, ne- 
glect any opportunity of at least putting a remora in their way ? 

MOSES EDHEHI. 

Senor North, kenn'st du de saying of Ben Syra ? 

NORTH. 

Yea, truly ; and a wise one that is — “ lie that gives honour to his enemy, 
is like to an ass." What say you to that, .James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ditto — ditto — ditto — Claw me and 1*11 claw thee. When will the tinklers 
apeak a guid word o' ony o* our folk ! 

NORTH. 

Why, that sort of thing appears to be much on the decline just at present. 
I see almost all the Whig papers puffing Murray’s concern very potently. 

OnOHEllTY. 

Nothing like liberality. I wonder what Croker now thinks of the stylo 
Bonaparte is talked of in the Family Library. Heavens ! if he has not clean 
forgotten his papers in the Quarterly some five or six years back, what must 
be his wrath in seeing such productions coming out of Albemarle street ! 

TICKTEB. 

I expect to find .Johnson's Toryism, and so forth, treated as contemptible 
weaknesses in the Secretary’s own edition of Boswell. Nothing like the march 

of intellect— it is taking all in. 

voiiTir. 

As to Bonaparte — whether Croker himself wrote this Idfc of him or no, I 
can't say ; but my opinion is, that if it were so, tbtre would be nothing to won- 
der at. Wl'.cn he iis^*d to vituperate Napidcon, n.iTiernber he was poft-nt for 
evil. Yes, even at St Helena his name and his words were playing the devil 
continually all over Europe. Tie was then an enemy, and to have hononred 
him would, as the son of Sirach has laid down, have been the part of an idiot. 
But now, (»od pity us, he slet'ps sound beneath a thousand weight of granite, 
and shame on the mortal W’ho dares deny that he was the greatest man of the 
last thousand years. 

.sriFPiirnn. 

Greater than Sbakspcarc ? or Xewton ? ( r 

NORTH. 

I mean the greatest Warrior and the greatest Prince — and w'hatever Dr 
Channing may think, it is my opinioTi that these are characters not to be main- 
tained on a slcmier stock of brain. That worthy scribe says, Bonnjiarte has 
added no new' thought to the old store of human intellect.” It must be 
admitted, that hi‘ nciih* r printed reviews nor preached rerinons — but still I 
have a sort of notion that Bonaparte was a more powerful-minded Unitarian 
than Dr Channing. In fact, laying his battles and victories, and even his 
laws and diplomacy out of view*, I am willing to slake his mere table-talk at 
St Helena against all the existing written wisflom of the United States. 

OnOIIERTY. 

You may safely do so. North. Just turn to that one page, in which Bona- 
parte demolishes Spurzheim. Those three or four sentences are worth all that 
has yet been written on the subject. Let Mr Combe answer them, if he can. 

NORTH. 

There are some things in Ayurray's little book which puzzle me. It is said 
that the expedition that went from Cork to Portugal in 1S08, under Lord Wel- 
lington, had been originally meant for an attack on Mexico. Can this be so ? 

'JICKLER. 

If it be, the secret has been well kept. 

OJDOHERTY. 

None of us had the least notion where we were bound for. I myself, Rabbi, 
thought of the coast of Barbary— others said Sicily. We were, all quite con* 
founded when the news from Spain arrived, and after that there were few 
doubts amongst us. 
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MOaSS EOREHI. 

Ich bin den in Algezira'— No gazettes dere. Bare. 

TICKLER. 

Hand me that little volume, Odoherty. What a clever fellow George 
Cruickshank is. They said he was a mere caricaturist. Sir, he is a painter, 
a preat painter. J^ook at some of these things. What fire, what life, in this 
of the bridge of Areola ! or here in the Battle of the Pyramids ! What utter 
dismay and terror in this flight from Waterloo ! Look at Boney here sledging 
it away from the Muscovites — Oh, what a dreary waste ! — or at these Cossacks 
charging over the snow. 1 protest I thought wood-cutting had died with 
Bewick ; but these things arc even far beyond his mark. 

SHEPHERD. 

To me the tomb of Napoleon is the inaist touching o' them all. Oh, thae 
willows ! and the bare hill-side beyond, and the solitary eagle ! 

NORTH. 

Murray does things in style, certainly. But I should think he was over- 
doing in the decorations. What sale can cover such expenses as these } Six- 
teen engravings — half a dozen on steel — in two little volumes, selling for ten 
shillings. It can't do. 

ODOMKJITY. 

It’s very well for a splash at starting. But I must say, a few good portraitg 
would have been quite sufficient. The heads of the Emperor and his son are 
capital. Tliose of .losephine and Maria Louisa I think very poor and stiff. 

NORTH. 

That’s probably the fault of the confounded French limners- Even they 
could not degrade the divine outline of Napoleon's features. But any ordinary 
head must suffer in such hands ; and yet Tm told they turned up their ugly 
snouts at Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

onoii rRTY. 

1'he Homans had more sense — they all but worshipped both Lawrence and 

Wilkie. At the present time, no one can either write a book or paint a pic- 
ture worth three halfpence but in this country. The fact is undeniable. 

TICKLER. 

And how many can either write or paint well here 

NORTH. 

The present company oxcepted, of course—I consider there are about five 
or six good hands going in either line— not more. 

TICKI.Kli. 

So many ? 

NORTH. 

Let me see, painters— Wilkie, one ; Lawrence, two ; Turner, three ; Cal- 
cott, four ; Constable, five ; Willie Allan, six. Come, there's more than I 
tboiiglit — r'rout, sevt'ii ; J.eslie, eight; Stewart Newton, nine; Thomson of 
Diiddingston, ten ; I.andseer, eleven ; and, to make up a dozen, we may slump 
PicktTsgill, and Etty, and Jackson, and Philips, and Mulready. 

TICKLER. 

Greek Williams, I suggest, ought not to be left out. 

NORTH. 

Pccc.ivi ! Place him about the middle of the list, and then the dozen will 
be a baker's one. 

ODOHERTY. 

Then, as to sculptors. 

NORTH. 

Why, Chaiitrey and Wcstmacott are the onjy persons worth much — and 
they appear to me to be equals, notwithstanding all that Allan Cunningham 
may lay down thereanent. 

ODOHERTY. 

Westmacott's Waterloo vase is the greatest work of art ever yet produced in 
England. It will be the noblest ornament of the noblest palace in the world, 
Windsor Castle, and I hope the King thinks bo. 

, TICKLER. 

The King thinks — poor gentleman, I am happy to learn that he is permit- 
ted to have an opinion even upon a potsherd or a pipkin. 
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OOOBERTY. 


He is indeed^ as Lord Kenyon says, a most oppressed man. 


IfUKTir. 

If we may indulge in the belief, and I do not see any thing wrong in the 
thought, that departed spirits are permitted to look upon the aduirs of the 
world which they have left, with an interest in some degree analogous to that 
which they felt when in the flesh, how sorrowing must now be the spirit of 
King George HI. — of him, who declared that he would sooner lay his head 
upon the block than consent to the fatal measure which has now been forced 
U|>on his reluctant and deceived son. 

SHErilEAD. 

Wasna that sayin’ denied to be the auld King's ? 


TICKl.r.R. 

Yes, by old Lord Grenville, who has lost all liis faculties, as appears by his 
last pamphlet. 


SHErHERD. 


Ay, but the Duke of Buckingham too 

TICKLER. 

Who never had any faculties to lose. Who would value the Icstiraoiiy of 
such a wiseacre, even though \vc throw in as a iiiakc-wciglit the carcass oi' 

the Buckinghamshire dragoon ? 

ODOHERTY. 

I should be the last person for intermeddling in a family dispute, but I 
must say, that the Duke of Buckingham’s letter from Home to the Aylesbury 
people W'as most disgusting. There was one man in Kngland wlioni li<* dared 
to insult with impunity, and that was his son ; he therefore did wluit no other 
man ever ventured to do — abust^d the Marquis of Chandos. 

TICK Ll. 11. 

By all accounts one of the finest and most Ri»trited young fellows in Kiig- 
land, and one whose conduct in this business has been highly honourable, 
But why do we waste our time about the Duke of Buckingham or his opi- 
nions ? George 111., you were saying, is the last Protestant king of I'.ngluid. 

NORTH. 

Ko, Mr Tickler, I said no such thing: I said that ’our King George IV., 
as true a Protestant as his father, has been cheated and bullied into a measuri' 
which he hated, hates, and will continue to hate. 


ODOHFRTV, 

1 wish you had seen how he took WetluTcll, with both his arms, at the 
levee. I was close behind him, thanks to our friend, the TJianc. 

SllEPHERU. 

What for, then, did lie gie his consent ? Could he no have fauldcd his 

hands ahint his back ? 


NORIIC. 

In his circumstances, he could scarcely have aettd otherwise than lie did. 

He was told that he was giving his consent to a measure, which, if delayed 
another year, would have been carried without his consent, and carried with 
all the horrors and bloodshed of a civil war. 

TICKLER. 

Civil war? Where? 


In Ireland. 

Fish! 

Stuff! 


NORTH. 

TICKLER. 

OnOUERTV. 


NORTH. 

Aye, gentlemen, pish ! and stuff! are very fine arguments with us~when over 
our toddy, (by the by, the old Rabbi is asleep,) but they would not sound 
well at the council-board of a great nation. The King was told of various 
armies being in the field in Ireland— of whole districts rising en masse—- 

OnOHERTY. 


And after mass. 
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NORTH. 

Let me go on, sir, I request. He was told that the Association wielded the 
force, moral and physical, of their country — he heard of crusades against the 
Protestants of Ulster, and threats of massacre of the Protestants in all other 

a uarters of the island — he saw that his Lord Lieutenants, and his law-officers, 
id not try to repress these things ; and he was told that their inactivity arose 
from their perfect knowledge that their interference would be useless. Such 
w^as the picture of Ireland, presented to him on the first authority. 

TICKLKR. 


But England- — 

NORTH. 

I was coming to it. The feeling of England is, I know, nrmly Protestant, 
but we must all take the colouring of our ideas from the circles with which we 
mix. Here, then, he saw the seven men who were selected by hiniself as the 
very hcails of the ProtcUant i>arty, finnly united in declaring, that the time 
for passing this atrocious measure had come — he saw that all his own do- 
iijcstic court were of the same opinion — the House of Commons — faithful re- 
pr.-sentativos of the people! were favourable by an immense majority — the 
House of Lords went the same W'ay — the Sumners, Copplestones, Kyders, 
Knoxes, Parkers, and either disgraces of the church, openly supported the Po- 
pish claims — many others, Blomfield, for example, doing the same indirect- 
ly. Is it quite fair to expect, that the King was to oppose all this weight 
alone} Sir, you are hard upon a man at his years, fast approaching the term 
allotted by the Psalmist for human life. 

1 ICKLKK. 

North— North— I shall not say a word against the King— v/hat I feel shall 
die here, in this heart, but it is evident that you arc ratting— yes, you, Chris- 
topher. 

NORTH. 

Nay, do not bend those swarthy brows on me. 1 protest to Heaven you 
arc as bud as the Quarterly. 


SHErHERH. 

Ha I ha ! ha ! Mr North a rottoii! ! ! WhoM believe that? 

NORTH. 

Shejiherd, though 1 am happy to see you at my table, I shall never think of 
regulating my politics by the standard of Mount Bcngcr. No, Tickler, I am 
nol a rat. 


OIIOHEUTV. 

Tt miif-l be confo.^sed tb.it you arc somewhat like, (’hristopber. Here — you 
have already to-nigbt defended the Duke of Wellington’s conduct, and are 
now most uproarious in panegyrising the King, for consenting to a measure 
whicli you .s:iy that both you aud he disapproved. 

NORTH. 

IMorgan, I bear with many things from you. I say again and again, that I 
was all along against the measure, that 1 would have voted against it, and 
spoken against it, as vehemently as I wrote against it, and as I shall continue 
to write against it. I was only accounting for the conduct of persons, one of 
whom I idolized, and for the other of whom I feel tlie true constitutional af- 
fection aiid respect. I own that I cannot divine the motives which induced 
the Duke to change. 

OnOHEUTY. 

As for the rubbish about Irish Insurrections — that's all my eye. .T.ick Law- 
less’s inarch upon Bally bog, where my frieni} Sam Dray, with forty honest 
fellows, made him run for his life at the he;]d of his ragamuffins — a cabin 

burnt ill Tipperary— a proctor shot in Killballymurrahoomore— tell these 
stories to the murines. Zounds, man, that’s the everyday pastime of Ireland, 
— I’d not know tlie country if it was not going on — it would look quite cold 
and comfortless. 


TICKLER. 

And the Association ! A tile of grenadiers would have dispersed that beg- 
garly knot — a, line of an act of parliament would have extinguished them. Do 
not tell me, who remember the suppression of the Corresponding Societies, 
and other Jacobin Clubs, consisting as they did of men of high aspirations 
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anil great talents, backed by the living and tremendous force of the whole Ja- 
cobin power, the victorious Jacobin power, of Europe. And they were put 
down in the middle of the most desperate struggle Old England ever was en- 
gaged in — And do you tell me about these beggarly Irish loons— headed by 
boobies — backed by boors, with no intellect at all — nothing but a few noisy 
tropes — and no rank or wealth but what had been frightened among them — do 
you tell me that these fellows— whose Foxes and Greys were but the O'Con- 
nells and the Shiels — whose Mackintoshes and Geralds were but the Law- 
lesses and the O'Gorinan Mahons — whose foreign ift?'eu(jth ! w^as not triumph- 
ant France, and trembling monarchy all over the world, but some handfuls 
of beaten, tramnled, crouching, slavish carbonari ? Do you tell me of this, 
air ? No, sir ; at all events, the Man of Waterloo could not have believed 
this. 

2COHTH. 

Probably not — I have admitted that his conduct is a mystery to me up to 
this hour. But if I were to make a guess, I confess I should rather incline to 
the theory of those, who are not few, nor un weighty neither, though they 
don’t put out their views in the newspapers, — who believe that Prince Lieven 
could give a more satisfactory solution of this knot than any other man now 
in England, the Duke alum* excepted. For really, except the Duke, and pro- 
bably Sir George Murray, 1 don't suppose the members of the rat-cabinet ever 
knew why they were ratting — I mean the/v/M.v/f rniisans ' — They ratted — I mean 
Peel, Pathurst, and so forth — inert ly to ke< p their places — 1 suppose you will 
excuse any details as to the (’hanccllor’s case. 

ononj,;tr\. 

My friends in the Standard suggest that the Duke has the design of making 

himself Dictator, and that this measure was carried with that view. 

NOKTII. 

I think he w’ould have liad a better chance of obtaining such an end, hy 
putting himself at the head of the Protestant interest. 

TICK I ra. 

No — the ProJestants were Tory, and therefore loyal— no tools for a Crom- 
well. I have .seen a little pamphlet addressed to the King, in which a very 
plausible case was made out. 

SHFrUEUl). 

Is there no an auld prophecy about it ? 

NOhl II. 

Ves, on the toinh of Arthur at Tinlagel — 

Hir .lACKT AuTHUKbS, JIFX Ol ONI>AM RKXQI’S rrTi HI s 

but we are not come to that yet. But it is evident, at all events, that he is 
King of the Ministry. 

onoiiein y. 

The Ministry ! — the slaves ! — I'd like to sec* them budge without liis or- 
ders. {ISinys.) 

When the heart of a rat is oppress'd with cares. 

The mist is dispellM when the Duke appears— 

With the fist ot a masur he neatly, neatly 
Pulls all their nosis and clouts their ears. 

Places and wages Itis hands disclose. 

But his rough toe is more harsh than those— 

Sneaking 
And quaking, 

Gp snufRe 
Apd shuffle. 

Or else sink, like Husky, to black repose. 

And is it not as it ought to be } By Jupiter and all the gods, nothing would 
give me more delight than to see the whole of the stsrvum the raga- 

bash rascals, who sljarn being ministers — tied up, some fine morning, in front 
of the Horse Guards and whipt. 

TICKLER. 

I never asked for a place under Government yet — and I have no love for 
the present Government, that I should break my rule ; but if I thought there 
chance of that consummation, 1 should send in a most humble peti- 
j>ost of Provost Marshal, 
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TICKLkJt. 

There is no doubt we have now a united Government. I should like to see 
them disunite ! Imagine Peel taking a view of the subject, unfortunately, but 
most conscientiously, different from that of his Noble Friend — his illustrious 
friend at the head of his Majesty’s Government. Imagine the Right Hon. 
John Singleton Baron Lyndhurst having the ill luck to differ in opinion from 
the Most Noble Arthur by royal permission. 

ODOHERTV (sinffS,) 

In England rules King Arthur, 

In Ireland rules King Dan ; 

King (Jeorge of Windsor Castle, 

Detlirone them, if you can. 

Come, gentlemen, there's your chorus, sing on. 

TICKLKR 

King (ieorge of Windsor Castle, 

And Eke of Pimlico, 

Attend unto thy Tickler, 

And he the truth will shew. 

Chorus, In England, &c. 

S H I. I'Jf I- l&D 

The crown, sir, and the sceptre, 

They inak a bonny show ; 

But the helmet and the claymore 
Can stand and give the blow. 

Fliorus, In England, &c. 

NO Ill’ll (sin^s.) 

Up, royal heart of Brunswick, 

Glow, blood of Lions, glow; 

To sec thee .Jackal- hunted 
Fills many a breast with wo. 

Chorus, In England, 6i;c. 

TICKLER (sV7f/S.) 

Though age iny back be bending, 

Though my hair be like the snow. 

Mount, inoiuit thy father s charger— 

And with thee I still will go. 

Chorus, In England, &c» 

onoHr.RTY (si 7 iys.) 

Though u wife i’ve lately wedded. 

And got a child or so ; 

Tm yours for active service, 

.John Anderson, my joe. 

Chorus, In England, &c. 

NOli'lll ) 

If King and Kirk were striving, 

I'd have you for to know. 

As dead as Dutcliman's herring 
This crutch should strike the foe. 

Chorus, {(htmrs.') 

In England rules King Arthur, 

In Ireland rules King Dan ; 

King George of Windsor Castle, 

Dethrone them, if you can. 

KHcriiEun. * 

Wake, Mr Edrehi— Od, the auld beardie is ’fast asleep. 1*11 e'en set fire 
to his beard. 

{Takes the rnndie. The Rabbi wakes 07i the cue of a coujlagration.) 

MOSES KDREHt. 

Oh ! Abraham, Izaak, and Gacoub ! Scuse me, sare, T dreamd I vas goin 

to be burnt mit Mendez Dacosta in a painted tub. God keep us! 

SHEPHERD* 

Ou, ye auld* Philistine, and ye wad be sma* losst Here, lean on my arn), 
and tak care no lo break ycr auld nose. {Curiam falU. 
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8vo, 68. 

A Pedestrian Journey through Russia 
and Siberian Tartary to the Frontiers of 
China, the Frozen Sea, and Kamchatka. 
By Captain J. D. Cochrane, R.N. 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. 

Tile Present State of Hayti (St Do- 
mingo), with Remarks on its Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Laws, Religion, &c. 

By James Franklin. Post 6vo, lUs. 6d. 


irorlcs Prepartnff far Publication. 


tVOUKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


The Uev. \V. Liddiard has in the press 
** Tlie Legend ol Liribidliii, u tale of Swit- 
ZLM'land, and other Poems,’* dedicated to 
Tliomas Moore, E^q. 

A new novel ot an iiitcresling charac- 
ter IS in considerable forward n css, en- 
titled *‘,7esuitiMn and Methodism,” which 

will, it IS expected, be ready for publica- 
tion early in the ensuing month. 

Mr Sharpe, the proprietor of the An- 
nivciftaiy, will blurt a new peiiudicul at 
MidMi miner next. It will combine Kn- 

graviiigs from the finest works ot British 
art that can be procured, with contribu- 
tions troin the pens ot the most distin- 
guished wi Iters ot the duy. 

\V«j undercitaiid that the Rev. l>r Wait 
(of Cambridge) is about to commence a 

Jlepertorium Tlieologieum or Criti- 
cal Record ol Tiieulogical Literature, in 
which Disscitutions on I'liculogicui An- 
tiquities, the Slate ot the Text, and other 
subjects ol necessary enquiry, will be con- 
tained ; in which also. Foreign Works on 
Divinity will be condensed, so as to torni 
a complete Woik of Reterence to the 
Jii ill leal Scholar. 

Hill’s Progressive Drawing Book of 
Landscape, drawn on stone, from oiiginal 
sketches by J. B. Kidd, A. >S. A. No. 1., 
jubt publibhed, iis. ; to be completed in 
three numbeis. 

Hill’s Progressive Drawing Book of 
Shipping, Ironi original sketches from na- 
ture. By J. Lwbdiik, S.A. To be com- 
pleted in three numbera, os. each. 

A little Annual, of a new and distinct 
class, will appear on the first of June, the 
contents of which will be selected princi- 
pally from the best English writers, an- 
cient and modern, and arranged under 
suitable heads. The desigii, which has 
been recommended by high authority, be- 
ing to supply an appropriate Reward- 
Book for Uie young, either as a prize at 
School, or as a domestic present. To be 
.1 


edited by the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A. of 
St Peter’a College, ("ambi'idge. 

In a few weeks will appear the first 
Monthly Number of a work, to be en- 
titled, “ The Gardens and Menagerie of 
the Zoological Society delineated ; being 
descriptions and figures, in illustration of 
the Natural History of the living Animats 
in the Society’s Collection.” To be pul)- 
Ushed with the authority of the Council, 
under the superintendence of the Secrc- 
tuiy and Vice- Secretary of the Society, 

'J'be work will be printed by Whitting- 
bam ; and the numerous engravings to be 

comprised in it will be executed on wood 
by Branston and Wright, from drawings 
by Harvey. Specimens will be ready lor 

delivery in a lew days. 

Preparing for publication, John Iliiss, 
or the Oouiicil of Constance, a Poem, 
accompanied with numerous hiscoricul 
and descriptive Notes. Jn small 8vo. 

The Rev. II. J. Todd is preparing for 
the press a Life of Archbishop Cranmer, 
ill one volume 8vo. 

i'he Rev. P. A! I wood will shortly pub- 
li.'.h a Key to the Revelation ol St John ; 
or an Analysis of the Parts of that Pro- 
phetical Book, relating to the State of 
the Christian Church in after tunes. In 
two volumes Hvo. 

A volume ot Parochial Letters from a 
bcneficed Clergyman to his Curate, treat- 
ing of the most interesting and important 
subjects relating to the Pastoral Cure, 
will shortly appear. 

The Rev. Dr Walker, of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, has a volume of Ser- 
mons preparing for publication. 

The Rev. Dr Cress well will shortly 
publish a volume of Sermons on the Do- 
mestic Duties, in 12mo. 

A new edition of Dean Graves’ Lec- 
tures on the Pentateuch, complete in 
one very large vol< Hvo, will be ready in 
June. 
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Craigmillar Ciistle, and other Poems. 

BjJoliu Gordon Smith, M.D. M.11.S.L. 

Miss A. III. Browne, the Author of 
« Mont Blanc/’ “ Ada,” &c. &c. is about 
to publish a small volume of Sacred 
Poetry, dedicated to the Rev. 11. H. Mil- 
man, Professor of Poetry in the Universi- 
ty of Oxford. 

An Analysis of Bishop Burnet's Expo- 
sition of the Ttiirty^nine Articles, with 
notes by Thomas Newland, A.B. Triii. 
Coll. Dublin. 1 thick vol. J2ino, in a 
few days. 

A Second Series of McGregor’s True 
Stories from the History of Ireland, 1 vol. 
18mo, liuir-bourid. 

All Historical Account of the Siege of 
Derry and Defence of Enniskillen, in 
1C88 and 1689. By the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, A.M. 1 vol. l2mo, with three plates 
und a map. 

The Northern Tourist, or Traveller’s 
Guide to the North and North-Wc.st of 
Ireland ; including u particular accoiint of 
the Towns of Drogheda, Dundalk, New- 
ly, Downpatrick, BfU'ast, Antrim, Cole- 

luine, Deny, Kiiniskilien, Sligo, &c. with 
a map and several plates. One thick 
pocket vol. bound in green. 

Observations on the Rural Affairs of 
irclanrl. By Josepli Lambert, Ksq. 1 
vol. 12mo, with cuts. 

Retrospections ; a Soldier’s Story. 1 

vol. 18mo, with a plate. 

A Spelling-Book, on a new plan, by 
the llcv, Uichurd Rac, A.M. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


[[June, 

In the Autumn of 1829, will be pub- 
lished, beautifully printed in small 8vo, 
The Offering, a new Annual, consisting 
of contributions in Prose and Verse, from 
the pens of eminent writers and espe- 
cially designed to establish und illustrate 
the connexion between polite literature 
and religion. The work will be edited 
by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M. A. 

The Study of Medicine, third Edition. 
By John Mason Good, M.D. P.ILS. 
F.R.8.L. ; containing all the Author’s 
Anal corrections and improvements ; to- 
gether with much udditiunal modern in- 
formation on Physiology, Practice, Pa- 
thology, and the Nature ot Diseases in 
general. By Samuel Cooper, Surgeon 
to the King’s Bench and Fleet Prisons ; 
Surgeon to the Forces; Aiillior of the 
Dictionary of IVactical Surgery, Ac. 

'Die Author id' the new sacred poem, 

“ The Opening of tlie Sixth Seal,” is about 
to give to the piihlie abrief Essay, suggest- 
ing a more easy und practicable mode of 
acquiring general knowledge, which will 
include instructions k»r a course of study 

to be pursued in the attainment of that 
object. This work will, we understand, 
be published at such a price us to he 
within the reach of all c]a^sc'■^ 

In tlie prcF'-, to he published by Mi 
Murray, in numbers each containing one 
lecture, the fii st of which will immediately 
appear, the Rudiments ot IliernglyphiLvs 
and Egyptian Antiquities in a course ot 
lectures delivered to the UnivtM-.iity of 

Cambridge, By the Murchesc di Spiiieta. 


JFoM Preparing fur Publication* 


EDINBURGH PUBLISHED. 


The final teriy .Tournal of Agriculture, 
and the Prize E.ssays and Transactions of 
the Highhind Society tJ Scotland. No. 
IV. and V, .^a, 6d. each. 

The Hope of Immortality. A Poem. 
In four Parts. EoolHcap 8vo, 6>. 

Chapters on Churchyards. By flic 
Authoress of “ Ellen Fnzarthur,” “Tire 
Widow’s Tale,” “Solitary Hours,” Ac. 
Originaliy published in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 2 vols. foolscap 
8 VO, 12s. 

Practical Remarks on Modern Paper ; 
with an Introductory Accounl of its for- 
mer Substitutes. Also Observations on 
Writing Inks, the Restoration of llli^nble 
Manipcripts, and the Preservation of Im- 
portant Deeds from the destructive Effects 
of Damp. By John Murray, F.S A., 
l'.L.S. &c. 8fc. &c. 12mo. Price 
I'he Youth and Manhood of Cyril 

Thornton. Second Edition^ 3 vols. 12mo. 
L.1, Is. 


All Essay on the lOffnct of the Reformn- 
tion on Civil Society in Europe. By 
William Maekra)% Mini'^ter of the Gospel, 
Stirling. 8v'o, Ss. 

The Beavers and the Elephant. Sto- 
ries in Natural History, for Ciuldren. By 

A Molher, With two Plates. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. neatly halt hound. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, 
and on the Principles of Mcrcanlile Juris- 
prudence. By George Joseph Bell, Esq, 

Advocate, Prolessor of the Law of Seot- 
liind in the University of Kditiburgh. The 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols. ko, L. 0, 6s. 

The Shepherd’s Calendar. By .Tames 
Hogg, Author ot the Uuccrr.s Wuke, Sir. 
2 vols. 12mo, ]4s. 

An Examination of The Human Mind, 
By the Rev. John Ballantyne. 8vo, 1 2s. 

Records of Woman ; with Other Poems. 
By Felicia Hemaris. Second Edition, 
foolscap 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Zoology, being Kepre- 
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mentations of New, Rare, or otherwise 

Remarkable Subjects of the Animal King, 
dom, drawn and coloured after Nature ; 
with descriptive letter-press. By James 
Wilson, F.R.S.E., Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society. In Atlas 
4to, price IGs., No. VI. 

Anne of Geicrsleiii ; or the Maiden of 
the Mist. By the author of Waverley. 

3 vols. post Bvo, L. I, 11s. Cd. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from January 28 to February 21, 1829. 
Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexan- 
der Dunlop, Ksq. Advocates. Vol. VH. 
Part IV. As. Gd- 

Cases decided in the House of Lords, 
on Appeal from Scotland, from 20th June 
to 28th July, 182a Vol. III. Part IL, 
7s. Gd, Reported by James Wilson of 
I^iiicoln's Inn, ond Fatriek Shaw, Esq. 
Advocate. 

An Teacliduire Gae’lacli, or the Gaelic 
IMesscn^er. No. I. To be published 
Monthly, price Gd. 

Coinlinadh u'^soll Teaglaieh. &c., or a 
^Manual ot Devotion for Family uiid Se- 
cret Prayer, suitable to persons in every 
situation of life. Collected and translated 
by I^ Maet.irliine. 12ino, ds. bound. 

'riie PJirenological Join mil and Mis- 
cellany, No. XX. Hvo, Gs. 

Jlssay on Moral Freedom ; to wliieb is 
ftttarlied, a Review' of the Principles of 
Dr Whitby and President Edwards on 
Free Will, and of Dr Brown’s Theory of 
Cuiisation and .Agency. By the Rev, T. 
T. Crybbace, A. M., author of An Es- 
say on the Extent of the Human and Di- 
vine Agency, in the Production of Saving 
Ftiith. Hvo, 8n. Gd, 

History of Scotland. By Putiiek Fra- 
ser 'Jytler, Esq. F. R.S.L. and P.A.S, 
Vol. 1. and II. Hvo, L.l, 'Is. 

Decisions of the C'ourt ol Se.sfiiori from 
Pith November ISiH, to the rising of the 
Court lor the Cliiistinas Reccs«. Col- 
lected by T. Somerville, J. Taw'se, J. 
Craigie, and A. Urqiihart, I'sqis. Advo- 
cates. By appointment of the Faculty of 
Advocates, 8vo, lOs Gd. 

Observations on Derangement of the 

Digestive Organs, &c. By William Law, 
Esq. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, 8vo, 6s. 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey in 
Norway, part of Sweden, and the Islands 

and States of Denmark. By Derwent 
Conway, 24mo, Js. 6d. 

The Practice of Cookery. By Mrs 
Dalgairns, 12mo, 7s'. 


The History of Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture. By J. S. Memes, 
LL.D. 

The Scots Law Chronicle, or Journal 
of Jurisprudence and Legislation. Con- 
ducted by a Professional Gentleman. 
No. 1. royal 8vo, 3s. 

The Bee Preserver; or Practical Di- 
rections for the Management and Preser- 
vation of Hives. Translated from the 
French of Jonas de Gelieu, 12mo, 3s, 
Twelve Dramatic Sketches, founded on 
the Pastoral Poetry of Scotland. By W, 
M. Tletherington, A. M. 1 2mo, 7s. Gd. 

TiieNew Scots Magazine. Nos. HI 
and IV. Is. each. 

Ucstalrig ; or tlie Forfeiture. By the 
Author of “ St Johnstoun ; or John, Earl 
of Gowrie.** 2 vols. Post 8vo, 2Js. 

Tales of Field and Flood, with Sketches 
of Idfe at Home. By John Malcolin, 
Author of “ Scenes of War,’* “ Reminis- 
cences of a Campaign in the Pyrenees 
and South of France,*’ R:c. &e. Siihill 
ftvo. 

Biographical Sketches and Aulhentie 
Anecdotes of Dogs, exhibiting remarkable 
instances of the Instinct, Sagacity, and 
Social Disposition of thisfaithlul Aimnal; 
illustrated by correct Portraits ol eolebr.:- 
led or remarkable Dogs, from Drawings 
chiefly original Also a Historical Intro- 
duction, and an Appendix on the Breed- 
ing Ac. of Dogs. By Captain Thomas 
Brown, F. 11.S.E* Royal 18mo. 

The Cook and Housewife’s Manual. 
By Mrs Margaret Dods, of tbe Cleikum 
Inn, St Honan’s. Fourth Edition, tho- 
roughly revised and greatly iinprov ed. A 
thick 12itio. 

Stories from the History of Scotland, in 
the Manner of Stories selected from the 
History of England. By the Rev. Alex. 
Stewart. Second Edition, very greatly en- 
larged ; with u Frontispiece and Vignette 
designed by Stothard, urul engraved by 

James Stewart. Thick l8mo, half-bd. 

An Epitome of the Game of Whist; 
consisting of an Introduction to the Mode 
of Playing and Scoring; the Laws of the 
Game essentially reformed ; and Maxims 

for Playing, arranged on a new and simple 
Plan, calculated to give rapid Proficiency 
to a Player of the dullest Perception and 
worst Memory. By E. M. Arnaua ; 
wflli a Frontispiece on Wood by Brans- 

tdh. 18mo. 

View of Edinburgh from the West, 
drawn and engraved in mezzotinto, by D. 
M’Kenzie. Prints 5s. 6d., proofs, 8a. Cd. 
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Monthly Regisier* 




MONTHLY REGISTER 


EDINBURGH May 13. 

Mlieat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

1st, . . 77s. Od. l8t,..,39s. Od. Ist, 29wS. (M. Isi, dOs. 6d. 

2d,.. 748. Od. 2d. ...3Cs. Od. 2d, 25s. Od. 2d, 338. Od. 

3d,... 70s. Od. 3d, ...34s. Od. 3d, 22s. Od. .3d, 30s. Od. 

Average of Wheat per imperial quarter^ i.‘3, 138. lOd. 1.4ih. 

Tuesday^ May 19. 

Beef (16 oz. per lb.) Os. 4][d. to Os. 7d. I Quartern Lotif . . Os. lOd. to Qs. lid. 
Mutton ... Os. 5d.to Os. 7d. I Potatoes (17^ lb.) . Os. 6d. to Os. Od. 

Veal Os. 4d. to Os- gd. I Fresh Butter, per lb. Os. lOd. to Is. Od. 

Pork Os. 4d. to Os. Gd. I Salt ditto, per cwt. . GOs. (Kl. to 0^. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter 3 h. Od. to 4&. Cd. I Ditto, per lb. . . Os. 7d. to Os. 8d. 

Tallow, per cwt. . SOs. Gd. to 328. Od. | Eggs, per do/en . Os. Od. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGT0N.-..1fi7;/ 15. 



"Wheat. 


I 

larlcy. 


Oats. 



Pe.7sc. 



Bonus 


1st 

...72'*. 

Od. 

1st, 

...3«s. Od. 

1st, 

...28s. 

Od. 

1st, 

...33s. 

Od. 

1st, 

...3G.. 

Od. 

2d, 

...fiOs. 

Od. 

2d, 

...36s. od. 

2 a, 


Od. 1 

1 2d, 

...3Is. 

Od. 1 

1 2d, 

...3.3s. 

Od. 

3d, 

...5as. 

Od. 

3d, 

...348. Cd. 

1 ^d, 

.. 22s. 

(id. ! 

1 3d, 

...208. 

Od. 1 

1 -id, 

...30s. 

Od. 


Average of Wheats per wiprriiil (jiuirli'r ^ X‘3, 7s. 4d. 2-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Walcs^ffoni the Uctums icrciied in the JVetk 

ended May 0 . 

tVlicat, 036. 2<l. — Harley, ,71s. Od, — Oats, sJIjt. JM. — Hje, .7.7s- fiii. — Deans. Sts. 2d — I'lase, .74s. 8d. 
Wincheste* weekly Average. 

AffCTegate Average bj' which the duty on Foreign (!orn now in bond is regulated, for last six weeks, 
Wheat, 69s. 9d.— Barley, 32s. 5d.— Oats, i’ls. lOd.— Rye, 3,’5s. lid.— Beaus, 3‘ls. 3t!.— Pease, 31s, (id. 


London^ Corn Exchange^ AT ay 11 . 

t. s. •. 


l.ive? May 1^. 

rf. ». d. $. d. a. d. 


Wheat, red, old — to — iWhltc pease . 30 to 34 Wheat, per 70 lb. Ilniih ... S.l o to *2C 6 

Red, new . . 46 to .52 ! Hitlo, biiilcrs . .7 h to 42 trig. JOOto ll t. KJour, lingli><ii. 

Fine ditto . . 55 to 62 Small Beans, new 38 to 12 'swteh , yuioll (i.p.-MOlb-Uiie 0 to 56 0 

Superfine ditto 6fi to T-'iBitto, old . . —to— 'Irish . , 8 9 to 10 H Irish . .)ii 0 to 55 0 

White, new . * 52 t<i CliTiek ditto, new 20 to 35, IV.rcign —0 to — O'Xiner. p. l'»(ilb. 

Fine ditto . . €6 to TOlOitto, old . 32 to 351 Du. lu bond — 0 to — O^Sweet, I .'i:) (' to."!l 0 

Sii per flne ditto Ut Ho'.Foed oata . o to 1’ Hurley, per 60 I b<. iSDvir, do. , — 0 to — 0 

Rye . . . . 30 to 34:New ditto . . 1.7 to 22; Eng. , , , 4 H lo 4 10’Uian,}>.24ib. 1 2 u> 13 

Barley, iiew • 55 lo 28, Poland ditto . o to e|Soi>ieh . — to — 1 

Fine, . . . 30 to .51 New ditto . Hto26, Irihh.. 4 fi to 4 10; liuttcr,, Bvt'f, SeC, 

Superfine ditto 34 to 36! Potato ditto 21 to Foreign 4 8 to 110; * 

Malt. . . . ,50 to 06’ Fine ditto . . — to —! Oats, per 45 lb. Butter, p.cwt. r. rf. a. d. 

Fine .... 6^1 to (o,SctiUh . . 26 to 321, Kng. ... .7 3 to ,7 7 BvBast (.(• 0 to (»m 0 

reasp, grey. . .74 to .77jFlour, pi’i sack f 0 to 6 > Irish ... 2 ** to .7 5 Vewrv . . .»4 n to 5;j 0 

Mapu’ . . . ,7ri to 40 Ditto, kcconds 50 U» .5*.' Srou h , . 3 7 to .7 7 Wnterlord hO O to K8 O 

Maple, hue —to — ;iJr.in . . 1 1 to l2,'Kor. in lionii 0 o to O o (\>rk,pic.'^d Os 0 ui — O 

* Rye, per qr, 50 0 to .7.1 0 3tl, dry .52 0 to 51 0 

Seeds j ^ C* Malt, per qr. .58 0 to (/2 ' ,Ue(*f, p. tierce. 

4-. rf. ». a, d. Deans,pcrq. —Mess .05 0 to 105 0 

Tares, perbsh. .7 to ,5 0,Rve Grass . 20 to 40 n EnRlish . .78 Oto 4? 0— n. barrel — 0 to — 0 

Must. White, . .5 to R ojHibgrass .. — to— 0.1”»n .. .73 O to .17 0 Pork. p. l»l. 

— Hrown. new 9 to 14 0 t ’lover, red cw t. Oto o O ' K AjMJseed — to — — Mess . C to 7* 0 

Turnips, l»h. — to — 0 — White ... 0 to 0 o l*en»c. Rrt> 2« o to .7fi O — half do. 4l) O to 41 0 

—Bed & green 12 to 16 0 ForeigH red 0 to 0 Ci AVhite , 32 0 to 40 0 Bacon, p. cwi. 

— While 10 to H ( White 0 to 0 O Indian eorn, p. 180 lb. Short mids. 4'i 0 toil 0 

Caraway, cwt. 44 to 46 9 Hollander . 18 to 20 0 Red, . . .71 0 to .73 U Sides . . .78 0 to .79 0 

Canal v.pcrqr. 45 to is iTTrefoil . . . • IK to 30 0, White. . .71 (i Ur .73 0 Mams, dry 50 () toATO 

Cinque Foin 30 to .75 0 Linthecd p. last .7S to 40 O Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. Green . . 42 0 to 43 0 
Rape ileed, per laat, . L.&K, Foreign, L.30 L.20 .English 27 0 to 30 0 Lard,rd.p.c.44 0 to 46 O 

Iscotch . . — to — 1 


Weekly Pi ice of Stocks., from Isi to 22d April, 

]8t. Gth. i:Rh. 

Bank 8tock,> — | 20«i 210 

3 per cent, reduced, ► i flfjJ 7 87 Cf 

3 percent, consols, 87|J, J 87{ J G7J i i 

3^ per cent, consols, ori| 9(1 

New 4 per cent. cons. 102^ 102^ ^ ? 102t 

Iiidiabondg,,,.^.....,.,. — — .*>3 _ 4B 49 

Long Annuities, — J9 7-lG J JJIJ 

Exchequer bills — - - 

EMhequer bills, — — GO 61 59 5U 5lt 57 

Ommfnncc 87f «7f «7i 

5 per lOa^f. 109f. 108f. lOc. 


22d. 

2104 

«74 t 

sir' 

102f 3k 

5} 

lofr.iG 

59 GO 

m I 

lOBf. 



1 82d. ] Mmihly Regitti^r. 8 H 

Cautte of Rxchanffe,-^May 12 — Amsterdam, 12 : 4, Ditto, at sight, 12 : 2. Rot- 
terdam, 12 : 4^. Antwerp, 12: 4J. Hamburgh, 13: 14i. Altona, 13: 14J. ParisSdays’ 
light, 25 : 60. Ditto, 26 : 85. Hourdeaux, 26 : 80. Frankfort on the Maine, 162 : 0, 
Petersburg, per rouble, 10 : 0. Berlin, 0 : 0. Vienna, 10: 7. Trieste, 10 : Aladrid, 

36^. Cadiz, 36|. Bilboa, 36^. Barcelona, Seville, 30^. Gibraltar, 404. Leghorn 

47 j. Genoa, 2.'^: 70 . Venice, 474* Malta, 484. Naples, 30|. Palermo, p. oz. 119. Dial 

bon, 45J. Oporto, 45J. Rio Janeiro, 21. Bahia, 32. Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, per 
cent. IJ days’ sight, 0. Cork, IJ. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per o:z — Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17:0 per oz. 
New Doubloons, £0 : 0 : Od. New Dollars, 4s. O^d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. lljd. 


LONDON PRICES 

ASHES, Ca nada Pot. Ist, cwt. J'ls 6 to 0 0 


Pcarif . . . , 

36 

0 

36 

6 

United State! Pot . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pearls 

.3.1 

0 

.34 

0 

Russia Pearls 

33 

0 

0 

0 

BRIS rLKS, St Petersb. cwt. L.12 10 
COF'KEE, in Bond 

12 

15 

Jamaica ordinary cvrt. . 

2Ss 

0 

35 

0 

good (irdmary 

. 3(i 

0 

40 

0 

line oidiii.’iry 

. ‘11 

0 

4.1 

o 

low nuddliiig 

4h 

0 

52 

0 

lliiddliiig . , 

, 33 

0 

64 

0 

good do. nnd fine 

fut 

0 

7.3 

0 

Mnoha . . . . 

70 

0 


0 

COItK, .Spanish, ton 

. L..30 

0 

80 

0 

t >porto . . . . 


0 

*"() 

0 

F-iro . . . . 

-JH 

(1 

ho 

0 

I'lt’IlCll . . . . 

, 1<0 

u 

liJu 

0 


COT l'o\, i.er lb. 


Grenul.t . i , 


C3 


8 

Hcrhii«(*pn<l Omerara 


6 

_ 

y 

Ni'wOrliMn<s 


C 

_ 

ft 

Bowed (.looifiia 

— 


__ 

74 

Bahi.a . . . . 


7i 



Pi'inmntjuco . . . 




Madras . . . . 

_ 

31 

... 

5 

Bi'uijal .... 


5i 

— 

4J 

Smvrna .... 


(i 

... 


FL.\X, Ui^a l*7'n. ton. new 


0 

40 

0 

!)i . . 


0 

."1 

0 

retcr-^hiinr, li'Iicid 

.36 

0 

37 

0 

1 w'hai), 1 braiKl . * 

.“2 

0 

.■? > 

0 

HEMP. Bjga. IMunc, tun 

L.3S 'i 

oft 

JU 

Petersburg, clean 

.”)7 

13 

0 

0 

Oiitshot .... 

31 

0 

36 

0 

H.dfci(.in 

,'>5 

0 

0 

0 

IlOI'-S, NewFiust Kent Pockets L..'! 

0 

6 

0 

N«‘w Kent I'oekeU 

4 

10 

5 

8 

Su»M*x .... 

4 

1 

4 

12 

Ea.>l Kent Bags 

4 

10 

5 

8 

ISi't) Pockets . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IRON, CCMJ, bd. ton 

L.18 

0 

19 

0 

psi .... 

1.5 

10 

16 

10 

Swedish .... 

15 

u 

16 

0 

INDItiO, K. 1. fine blue, bd. lb. 9^ 

() 

9s 

ft 

Fine Violet and Purple . 

ft 

4 

ft 

9 

ordinary, . 

6 

3 

7 

0 

good and mid, do. 
LEATHER, per lb. 

Butts, .30 to .'di 

7 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto, 60 to r.‘5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hides, crop, 1.4 to .50 

1 


1 

7 

Do. 3.4 to 40 

1 


1 

G 

British fur dress 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Calfskins 

1 

6 

S 

G 

Hoi se hides 

1 

4 

1 

G 

LIMB JUICE, . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


OIL. per tun. aallona. 


Whale. Orecnl.withoulcaBkBL.25 10 — 0 


Co«i. in coiikii 

25 

15 

0 

0 

Seal, Pale 

28 

0 

0 

0 

Brown . 

22 

0 

0 

0 

Palm, African, per cwt, . 

26s 

0 

27s 

0 

Spermaceti . . 

70 

0 

0 

0 

AVliale, South Sea . • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Linseed, per cwt. 

0 

0 


u 

GaliiHili. per tun of 252 galls. 52 

0 

53 

0 

PITCH, British, per cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Stockholm , 

9 

0 

0 

0 

American .... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Arcliangel .' . 

7 

0 

0 

0 

PIMENTO, Jamaica, per lb. 

0 

74 

0 

H 


CURRENT, Map 15. 


SPIRITS. 


Brandy, Cognac, imp. gal. 2s 

9 

to 3 

6 

t^eneva . . . 

. 2 

4 

0 

0 

Hum, Jamaica, 14 a 20 O.P, 2 

c 

2 

11 

Leeward Islands. P. & U. P. 2 

0 

2 

1 

SUGAR, per cwt. 





Jamaica, Brown . . 

£2 10 

f 

12 

Middling , . 

2 

18 

3 

2 

Good . . , , 

2 

14 

2 

16 

I'lllC . . , , 

3 

ft 

3 

10 

Denicrara and St Kitts , 

3 

,5 

3 

8 

Grenada . , , , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barbadoes 

2 12 

3 12 

Ilavannah, brown • • 

1 

X 

1 

3 

Whiro . . , , 

u 

0 

0 

0 

Fine ditto 

2 

5 

2 

K 

East India, brow'n . 


0 


U 

Mhite 

*3 

3 

_ 

0 

refined sugars. 





Lumps . , , 

3 15 

3 

11 

Fine . , 

4 

3 

4 

14 

Loaves ... 

3 17 

3 

in 

Fine . , , 

4 

U 

4 

ft 

Powder 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Double, ordinary . 

3 18 

4 

1 

Pole . , , , 

4 

2 

4 

11 

Molasses . . . , 

20*; 

0 

24 

0 

TALLOW, Peterbff. YC. cwt. 38s 

<1 

39 

0 

White . . . 

38 

0 

39 

0 

So.ip . 

37 

0 

37 

6 

Aiehaiigel 

37 

9 

38 

U 

.‘“iberui . . 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Horae melted 

0 

0 

U 

0 

TAR, Virginia . . 

13 

0 


0 

Arch.mgid 

14 

0 


0 

.StiM’khuIm 

15 

0 



0 

TOBACt'O, Kentucky, per lb. 0 

n 

0 

44 

Virf'ini.i, ordinary . 

0 


0 

3 

J'art ulacks • • . 

0 

3 

0 


Middling black • « 

0 


0 

4 

Maryland scrubs , 

0 

3 

0 

G 

Brown and leafy 

0 


0 

44 

Uoloiiry and yellow . 

0 

n 

0 

y 

W INK, per pipe. 





Port, per 1.5ft gallons 

£30 

0 

56 

0 

Lisbon, |ier pipe . . 

SO 

0 

28 

0 

MaUeiia, per pipe, . 

10 

0 

22 

0 

West India, ditto . 

26 

0 

48 

0 

East India, ditto 

34 

0 

60 

0 

Sherry, per butt , 

26 

0 

68 

0 

Mountain, per pipe 

20 

0 

30 

0 

Tonnriffe, |tor 120 gaUona 

2.4 

0 

21 

0 

Spanish, red, per tuu . 

13 

0 

16 

0 

Claret, per hhd. for Oy. 

36 

0 

50 

0 

French, While, ditto 

34 

0 

36 

0 

WOODS, per ton. 





Fustic, Jamaica . 

£ 6 

0 

7 

0 

Cuba . . . , 

8 

0 

9 

0 

South American . 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Bl^ail Wood 

45 

0 

0 

0 

Boxwood . . . < 

11 

0 

18 

0 

Lrjgnumvitse . 

5 

0 

7 

0 

Nicaragua . , 

8 

0 

14 

0 

Louwooo, Jamaica . 

6 

5 

6 65 

Honduras . • , 

5 15 

6 

15 

Campeachy . 

7 15 

8 

5 

Sc Domingo . , . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mahooanv, per foot. 





Jamaica . , , 

Os fid to 0 lid 

Honduras 

fid 

lid 

Cuba . . . , 

12d 

16d 

St Domingo . , 

174 

29d 
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Monthly Register* 


QJune, 


M£T£OUOLOaiCAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh^ in the 

Observatory^ Calion^hilL 

The ObsenretioDB ere made twice every day, at eight o'clock, morning, and eight o'clock, 
evening. The second observation in the afternoonj in tlie first column, is taken by the 
Register Thermometer. 

March. 



' ■! 



Wind. 



, 

ismmm 

.Attach. 




Ther. fiawm. 

Ther. 



Ther. 

Uarom. 

Tiler. 

Wind. 


Mar. 1 1 

\l.27 

\.40 

29.041 

.960 

M.42\ 
A. 10 / 

SE. 

Fair, sunsli. 
oold. 

Mar. 17 ■[ 

M.30 

4.. 34 

28.K30 

29.17.5 

M..i;» > 
A. 3.-. ( 

SK. 

Frost, ratlu-i 
dull. 


M.SG 

.10.1. 30 
•19k 

M.1()\ 

SE* 

Morn, frost 

is{ 

M..33 

.271 

M..1K > 

.«{E. 

Morn fiost. 

* \ 

.V. 35 

A. 38/ 

day aunth. 

V..37 


A. M / 

dftv showeri. 

« ( 

M.30 

.2.39 

M..39 S 

(T)le. 

Morn, frost. 

19{ 

M.4I) 

29.100 

M.17\ 

SE. 

Showers, raui 

^ \ 

A. 39 

.101 

A. 41 1 

day dull. 

A. 47 

.101 

A. 49 / 

mild. 

. t 

M.sr, 

.202 

M.43{ 

SE. 


*«{ 

M.44 

28..qh0 

M.5I)\ 

•SW. 

Morn, rain. 

* \ 

A. 10 

29.991* 

A. 11 f 

null evening 

\.19 

29..‘,l) 1 

A. IK/ 

liny fitir. 


.M.37 

12 

.30. ly./ 
29. y*)!* 

M.12 \ 
A. 12 / 

SE. 

Fair, 

aiiiish. forcii. 


M.36 
\. Ifi 

.9.10 

.K64 

M.1K\ 
A. IS / 

SE. 

Fair, with 
sunsh me. 

e{ 

Vl.3fj 
A. 10 

•y.io 

•Vii 

M.12\ 
A. 4(1 j 
M.46\ 

W. 

Fair, sunsh. 


M..n 
\. 1.3 

.7->5 

.fiTO 

M.-19 1 
A. 1.1 / 

E. 

Mom. frost, 
dav .sunshine. 

m ( 

.\1.37 

•755 

W. 



>1.32 

.861 

M.45 1 

E. 

Foren.cloudv, 

7 { 

A. 41 

•799 

A. 40 } 

aftern. cloudy 

A. 40 

.82:' 

A. 14 » 

aftern, sunsh. 

U { 

M.5H 

.H:,i 

M.45 S 

NE. 

Fair, suiusli. 


M.27 

.hih 

M.40\ 

E. 

Frosty, fcun- 

“ 1 

A. 43 

.Sfil 

A. 4.5 f 

mild. 


\.31 

.fififi 

\.11 / 

sllltlC. 

n 1 

M.3K 


M. 1.5 > 

NE. 

Clouuy foren. 

25 { 

M.'27 

.Kofi 

M.12> 

|E. 

Morn, frosi. 

^ { 

\.4i 

.382 

A .43 / 

-.hwrs. aftern. 

10 

.70 « 

A. 16 ) 

dnj sunshine. 

10 { 

.M.3i I 

1 .fi'JO 


NE. 

Frfisty, rather 

26 1 

M..3t] 

.h.3 1 

M.12 X 

|e. 

Foren, sinuh. 

V.37 

i .040' 

A. 42 / 

dull, 

A. l.i 

•Hot 

V.12/ 

ufteni. dull. 

A 

\1.35 1 

1 .072' 

>1.403 

NW. 

Fair, aun.sh. 


M.36 

.74(1 

\I.42\ 

r 

Frosty, ami 

A. 38 

.311 A. 40 ( 

night frost. 

2,^ 

10 

. 5.>l' 

V.1.3/ 

1 

vfij dull. 

lit ( 

\f.31 


iJhlc. 

Foren. sunsh. 

f8{ 

M.3J 

,.5 10 

M.J.I > 

XK. 

Fronty, 

A..3H 

.SlfiiA.37 ( 

ifter.sh.rain. 

\.10 


.\.1J/ 

sunsh. after n. 

15 ( 

M.SU 
\. .32 

.311 M.3(;\ 

.32i!a..37 ) 

w. 

-\c’cu frost. 

29 1 

M..3J 

\.3K 

.3fil 

.262 

\I.1I 1 
V..39 f 

r- 

••luiwer !»iiow 
niorii. 


.M.26 

1.31 

.60H,M.37 > 
.G09,A.37J 

NW. 

Ditto. 

30 { 

M.31 
A. 36 

.162 

28.999 

M..3.9 1 
A.. 39/ 

NE. 

1 

‘shower snow 
toTcnoon. 

15 { 

M.iM 

.650 M.37 { 

NW. 

Frost, clear. 

5l{ 

>1.31 j 

29.ir>'> 

M.3H \ 

|ne. 

isnow and 

\.31 

..101 A, 37/ 

sunshine. 

A. 34 ' 

.21r. 

A. 38 / 

sleet. 

16 { 

VI.32 
A. .10 

.261, M.. 17 \ 
.931.A. 35 f 

Cblc. 

Frost, very 
dull. 


A\erage of rain, 1.002. 



April. 


Apr. l{ 

*{ 

» { 

* ( 
« { 
^ { 

«{ 

9 

10 

15 { 

15 { 


Tlwr. 

Uaroiu 

Attacli. 

'Jlicr. 

*M.27 

29.168 

M.5n 

A. 30 

.216 

A. 36/ 

M.33 

.302 

M.39\ 

A. .16 

.302 

A. .19 / 

M .20 

.3.92 

.M.ll 1 

A . 38 

.275 

A. 10 f 

M.33 

.,151 

M.14\ 

A. 42 

.lOt) 

A. 43 / 

M..34 

28.999 

M.431 

A. 12 

.910 

A. 15/ 


.901 

M.4.11 

A. 12 

, 9(»1 

4 . 11 / 

M..34 

.951 

M.ll 1 

A. .19 

.953 

A. 42/ 

M.3.5 

29.126 

M.42\ 

A. 40 

.168 

A. 41/ 

M..11 

.23fi 

M.42\ 

A. 10 

.111 

.\..19 J 

M.3J 

.150 

M.3K\ 

A. 23 

. 2 . 1 h 

A. . 1 M / 

M.30 

.336 

M..17X 

A. .15 

.180 

40/ 

M..15 

28.816 

M 40 1 

A. .19 

.622 

A. 42 / 

M.40 

.529 

M.45 1 

A. 1.3 

.762 

A. 44/ 

M.3B 

.911 

M.50\ 

A. 18 

.675 

A. 46/ 

M.40 

.490 

M.49 1 

A. 46 

1 .327 

A. 47/ 


INE. 

NW. 


W. 


S£. 


sw. 

w. 


W. 


jMnm.&forn, 
Iheavy snow. 

I Fair, ^uni>h. 
|e<ild. 

Morn, frost, 
Iday Kuniiliiiiv 
[Fair, Kunsh. 
jniglit rain. 
Morn, ram, 
lforuii.sh.haiI.| 
[showers, 

mil). 

Slight »hwr. 
jrain. 

Hail & rain 
laflernoon 
(lam afiem. 
and night. 
Morn, sleet, 
night li.snuw. 
Mom. gild 
nighth. rain., 
Foren. sunsh.| 
mid-day sho. 
Sliowers 
rain. 

Day sunsh. 
night rain. 

Showers 

Irain. 


Apr. IC I 
i*{ 

19{ 

so{ 

=.{ 

* 4 { 

«{ 

«{ 

«{ 

S9V 

zo{ 


Ther. 


M..iy 
A.io 
M.."!) 
A. j;) 

A. 1!) 
LM.,11. 
A.I") 
M.5S 
A. « 

^A. <1.1 
M..T 1 
\. 1.1 
M.3o 
A. 12 
|M.3.> 
A. 11 
M..31 
I A. 11 
M.5> 
A. 42 
M.36 
A. 45 
M.32 
A. 41 
M..3J 
A. .7h 
M.32 
A. 37 


L'8.rr»o,iM.i5\ 
! .!iW'A.4«) 
(29..‘5fi(;'M.5l I 
..Ilil' A.oO / 
.oOK'M.,il I 
.^-'lui.A. f»() / 
.2 ho!m.ih 
48 . 

..■ilL’IA. IK f 
.fill M.51 


, lAltach. 

liarojii 1 'J'liLi. 




Average of rain, 4.01C. 


.51.1 

M.51 

.4 IK 

A. 42 

.711 

M.I7 

.723 

-A. 43 

.8.56 

M.42 

.880 

A. 11 

.916 

M.42 

.910 

A. 43 

.770 

M.ll 

.530 

A. 44 

.52.1 

M.47 

.498 

A. 42 

28.891 

M.47 

29.294 

A. 10 J 

.(>15 

M.10' 

.020 

A. 40 J 

.624 

M..19' 

.308 

A. 12. 

s 





w. 


NE. 


jE. 

iNE. 


NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

iNW. 


Foren. rain, 
laftcrn. hail. 
Day fan. 
leven.sh.raiii. 
Fair, with 

siitishiiif. 
lli'.i\y r.iiii 
jaflLTiioon. 
Day sun.sh. 
sli. rain even. 
Foren. Kun^fi. 
|.ifleni.cIoucly 
Ihill, with 
shwrs. rnin. 

Dull and 
|colJ. 

Foren. cloudy 
jKun, nud-day. 
iFair. sunsh. 
mild. 

Foren. sunKli. 

Ishwrs. night. 
|.‘'hwrK. rain 
jd: hall, cold. 
Heavy ditto. 

Fair, sunsh. 
cold. 

Shwrs. snow, 

hail, & rain. 















Appuiniuiimliit Ptomo/ions, 


tlS 


APPOrNTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


s Ltr« u. t'ttpt. Iiitrtou« MaJ. and Lt.-rol. by pur. 

vice Macncil, pnnn, 30 Uec. lKi.M 
3>t. Davidson, Capt. do. 

I'or. and .Sub-Lt. Hon. (*. W. Coventry, 
lA. do. 

T. CardiUT, t'or. and Sub-Lt. do. 
H HuiaeCj.Lt.llill.t apt. Iiy iiuri'h.vjn- VV. I». 

Lennox, rcl. 2.'> Mar. ISL'll 

Cor. Hon. A. .1. C. Villers, Ll. do. 
Hon. K. II. Ougley, Cor. do. 

Lt. l*igoU, C‘ui>t._by pureli. vice Doyne, 
ret. ‘ ‘-'6 <to. 

Cor. liill, Lt. do. 

W. K. llnu)iu-r, Cor. do. 

c.nr lids. Capt. VValsIi, Iroiri <33 F. rayiii. vice 
Hay. ll. p. ID do. 

S Dr. Cor. Miller from ll Dr. (’or. li* do. 

I. L Crawford, D,Tym.vic‘e Dawson, dead 

21 do. 

1 C.ipL I loustoiin, CroMi b. p. Capt. vice 

tills, exc-h. rec. did*. 2 ilu. 

e Lt. Shcphi-id, C.iptani by pur eh. vue 

t trine ret. !»do. 

Cor. Harbor, Lt. do. 

W. Fitzherberf, (’o". do. 

Cor. linn. W. IL Beresford, Lt, by 
piireh. \ iee M asters, ret. '2 do. 

C. Kitzherbert, Cor. do. 

4 Houstoiiii, trom Ji. p. Ll p:iyiii|{ 

fliir. vice Kd wards 40 F. 2i do. 

Cor. Uu'hardhon, Lt. by jiureh. vice 
Buller Ptoni. !> Apr. 

A. LiivlII, Cor. do. 

Cor. I'ettat, Lt. by purch. vice Vivian, 
pruiii. 1 1 Apt. 

fi. Lntd noreliO'.ter, Cor. do. 

H Cor. SMfwii/dit, Lt. by parch, viti* 

Harm*, jifoin. ' 12 Mar. 

1 1 Capt. I'arrt , M.ij. by piirch.vice Towns- 
end, pKini. 14 Apr. 

Lt. ( oiiKiete, Capt. do, 

C3or. Xhbotl, Lt. do. 

II. V, Slraubonzce, i or do. 

» 7 \V . V> illiHius, Cor, by piireb. viee \V cnl- 

wuTlh, ret. 20 Mar. 

5 F. Lt. Cner, from h. p. 5‘J F. Lt. \uv 

Phipps, ')2 F. 12 do. 

5 l^urg. Lea, iruiii li. p. African Corps, 

.Siirg. \ice W.iniig I** do. 

; fajil. Hope, Irorn DC F. C.ipU iiee 

l"ross»>i, h. p. ice. iliiV. do. 

1 1 (ycuL ( udet (x. Duuleviu, from II. Mill. 

(.'oil. Fils, vice alsli, •'i I F. 2C do. 
•Ji Serj. Muj. W. Merchant, yua. Mast. 

\ ice M.iiisfield, ict. .D do. 

*-'j Hosp. As, (iiUson, JiJ.H. As. Surg. viee 

SU'wart, dead 12 , 1 an. 

Lt. Shueklnirpli, from h. p. LU ^icc 

iJalgcty.OlF. 12 Mur. 

Capt. Coehraiie, from h, p. (ilcn. Fen. 

liif. Paym. vice Newton, dead 2 do. 

JS Mudie, ( 'apt, by purch.Mce 1 lamil- 

toii, ret. ae do. 

Ens. Leeky, from D9 F. Lt. do. 

iu Ll. Edwaiils. Irom 7 Dr. Lt.vicc Thorn- 
hill, ll. p. rce. difl'. 21 do. 

13 Ens. (rlendciiing, l.t. by pureli. vice 

8yKe.s, ret. D do. 

(i. M. Mete.vlf, Kiis. do. 

M»j. Poyntx, fioin 07 F. Mnj. vice Cole, 
h. p. rec. diir. 2 Apr. 

iO Lt. Stcan.CapL.viec Dniiruril,dcad 1 do. 

Capt. Leith, from li. p. Capt. vice .Se- 
well, reu 2 do. 

F.ns. Dauiell, Lt. viceStean 1 do. 

H. G. Hart do. 

Lt. b'tmiisun, .\dj. v iue Stean do. 

61 EiiS. Walsh, from 11 F. Lc. vice Irving, 

dead SO Mai. 

; .i l.t. Col. Considiiie, from li. p. I,t. Col. 

Vice Sir W. I*. Dc Bathe, each. ree. 
diff. 2 do. 

('apt Baldwin,, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Stewart, exeh. rec. tijlT. do. 

Voi.. XXV. 1 


GenL Cladet C. B. Daubeuey, from R . 
Mil. ('oil. Fiis. vice Hudson, 61 F. 

12 Mar. 

Lt. Grant, from ret. full p. late 2 Vet. 
Un. Paym. vice Edwards, Paym. Rec. 
OisL 21 do. 

Hon. 11. I.. Powys, 2d Lt. by purcli. 
vice Fitz Herbert, cancelled do. 

Dalgety, from 55 F. I,t. vice Toole. 

Paym. 12 do. 

Ens. Hudson, from f/S V, Eiis. vice Dal- 
gety 3.3 F. do. 

Wriglit, Lt. by parch, vice Ken- 

yon, priiiii. 11 Ap 

W . L.tii-^nicad, Ens. do, 

F. nv. Barker, Lt. vice Du Pre, dead do. 

1). W. Uattlcy, p'.ns. do. 

Csipl. Alvc.,, iriiin h. p. CapL vice Mar- 
tin, <>7 F. D do. 

Capt. .Senior M:ij. by parch, vice .Sicw- 
urt, ret. 12 Alai. 

Wcyl.ind, from h. p. Cajil. Co. 

Maj. F. .lohuboii, irom h. p. Maj. pay- 
ing (lili: vice Foyntz, Vf F. 2 Apr. 

Maj. lion. II. II. .Muljncux, Lt. Col. by 
parch. \ ler fbirslein, ret. do. 

C<ipl. Snow. Moj. du. 

M Artiu, irom n> F. Capt- do- 

Ells. LctLsdUi, Lt. by parch, vice Kel- 
lctt,proiii, 2do. 

J. Smith, Ens. do. 

Ens. and Adj. Macdonald. Lt, 26 Mar. 
stair As. Surg. Fit/. Gerald, M. D. Aw. 

surg. vn c Gibson, cancelled 2.'> do. 
2tl Lt. Story, Isl Lt. vice llalsted, dead 

1.6 do. 

G. Mid|llcmort*, 2d Lt. do. 

J-.L W ikon, Capt. vice Woolcoinbe, 

dead 26 do. 

Ens. llomilly, Lt. do. 

Gent. Csidct i‘. P. Gallwcy, from K. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 

'li I.«. IDiinjis, Irom 2 F. Lt. \iee llughf**. 

h.p. ,y>F, 12 do. 

93 Lt. I onl, fi (>m h.p,5 F, Lt. vice Boullh, 

cancelled do. 

06 ('apt. Kennedy, from li. p. Capt. pav- 
ing diftl vice Hope, 7 I-'. dn. 

9.0 T. Cnw, Ens. by purch. vice l.itk, 

. 3 « F 2C do. 

Uiflclirig, LLStc wail, Capt. by purch. Mce Byiiic, 

ret. 12 ilo. 

2d Lt. Jones, 1st Lt. do. 

J. SpottiswoiNli*. 2d Lt. do. 

En.s. lion. W. F. Cowper, frornh. p. 2d 
Lt. Mce Llojd, exeli. do. 

R.E.Smith.Eii!i.v iecllitherilon,ret.5do. 
R.Afr.Corps Alaj. Findlay, Lt -t;ol. vice Lunilcy, 
dead ID Mar. 182D 

Capt. Hingstoc, Maj. do. 

Lt. Mends, Capt. do. 

Eij9. Stanley. Lt. do. 

Ordnance Depariment. 

RoyalArt Capt. Carter, from Unatt. h. p. 2d Capt. 

viec Mainwaring, h. p. LT Mar. 1829 
Sd Capt. Macbcuii, Capt. vice Rates, 

dead 22 do. 

Capt. i;ol(iuhoun, from Unatr. h. p. 2d 
Cunt. do. 

• llarrison, do. 2d Capl. vice Tor- 

riano, h. p. do. 

1 

Hospital Staff. 

Ktair Surg. HilRon, BI. D. from h. p. 
Surgeon to the Porcec ID Alar. 1820 

Unattached. 

To be Lleu/ffuint Colonel of Infantry by purehasei 

Maj. Townsend, from M Dr. 

M Apr. HIM 

4 A 


March. 
55 

5 C 

60 
61 

(.1 
r.i 

(7 

flO 

SI 
RT 
DO 
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Appointments, Ffomotions, S;r, QIuiic, 


To bti C tififaln of Inpintiyb}/ purchase. 

Lt. ll.irnc. from 12 Dr. 12 Mur. 1829 


— Kenyon, fronitH F. 11 Apr. 

^'IVlall, from 7 Dr. «lo. 

Kcllrlt, from SO F. t* do. 

— llulUr, from 7 Dr. Gds. U do 


Jiachanpes. 

Lt. Col. Barton, 2 Life Gils. rcc. ilifT. with Maj. 
Cole^, h. p. 

r.ipt. Muhi.n, 9 F. with F.-ipt. firohVie, fi.7 F. 

To F. with U.ipt. BoDi-r, h. p. 

ShodiU'O, llDr. wilh ('apt. Mrifquf«-n. h p- 

Liciit. (hdlltlo, lo I)r. rcc. did. witl\ l.it ul. \\ .ikr- 
field, h. p. IL Maff ('<»rps 
Blake, 9h F.with Lieul. Edwai lU, h. p. io F. 


Iiesi(jmt lions ami Jirfireninit.w 


fj. C. D irhiip 

Stewart, C) F. 


.1 hi') al. 

Mirj.r. 


Byrno, ndlo Bii ^ 
Ailman, h. p, l n.iil. 
Fc'i'iis, do. 


, t a utt'h mf". 

DoIIk!', li. p. 'I Dr. 
tiooditV, ii. p. IS Dr. 

K uleliH, li. p. J7 F- 

Cla\ hills, h. p. <:7 F. 

!• IfU'hi'r. h- }>. t. V> l. ]{ . 

.'s. li p Lu.iti. 

Knox. h. )i. I ii lit. 

\\ riido, ii. i>. 'J Dn. Ihi. 

( oi ntfs ami 

Went worth, 17 Dr, 

Allatt, h. p. 'J(. F. 

(.1 rot'll, h.p. 27 F. 

IKineoi'k, h.p. ."0 F. 
n.ullu', h. p. SI F. 

Whilh'i , h. p. SI S*. 

M'Boaii, h. p. so, F. 

Cooke, h. p. :*o. r. 

Crawford, li. p. Unatl, 

ivin.T. do. 

Hatch, h. p. t’njir Iloj't. 
flolKTts, h. p. .7 tin. llii. 


Deaths. 

Liruf.-drnfraf, 

Monlf'Oiiione, ."O F. liarh 17 Apti*. 29 

Ma/t<r-(ji uernfr. 

l-nmont, lalfofPJ !•. Ilohniyston.N.B. ,71 Mur. 
Ford, of late It. ting. ^VooJ iMch 7 Vpr, 


C o/am /. 

M'Comhc, H F. Fort William, Bengal 12 Oct. 2K 
Lieutenant- Coloneli, 

Hall, It. Mar. PorDmoiith Id Apr. 2d 

Tarlcton, h. \i. UU F. ('htshirL' Feb. 

'^fajor. 

Itutes n> \rt. Miiunniis 3 Jan. 


Ca plains. 

Foley, .7 F. Bliangulpore 2 Del. 2S 

A. Maedonald, 3H F. ('awni»ore 21 Sept. 
Uogci.s, It. Al'r. Corps on p.iss.i};[o to Oainhia 

-I Dec. 


llridian, f'cvl, K. 

llolihr., I ariat’k Masl. at Ccivcntrv, Covt-ntry 

I'T Fi'h. 2d 

Sti'nnenl, h. p. 'J (»n. Bn. .> I'ch. 

De Dolireh, h. p. 7 Bn, Line K.li.L. ll.iide;;- 
fcfti, Hanover J fell. 


Ln'uleituntjf, 

hnoN, 2 r. 

\\ .11 iiii'»:on. (* F. nonili.iy '.M 'si-pl. 2^ 

In lot;. .»1 F. 

Du Pie, i:i F. Dnhlin 2> Mar. '10 

Mnrr.'U, Ho>:il AfriiMii Corp*;, St Mar>*s, (J.iim- 
hia ."iDii.'js 

Iteveritijie, h.n It. Arf.I)riveiN,I,imeriel. i 7M-o. 

fhoilie. I,, p. I Dr 

t'rowlher. fi. |>. I . F. lJi,iilo;nu', 'l-i. 2d 

Itlchirdson, h. p. dl'. 7 M.-r. 

D. L</// of Buehan, h. p. ,”>'J F 
M'Kimioii, h.p. l‘J J'. spripphcM, WaiitlsWorth 
Boatl h Api. „ I 

AUfi, ?i. p. 1 (^ar. Iln 

Ft ntwiiil, t \ 0 |.) 1i. p.\ oiK Cli.e-i , Jlorlon m I on.- 

d-*l. :i rn. .’S 

(.•.i<^h.ui). 1). p. ( oi-.icen Bail . I alMiuo 'JS 

/w/w'i, r. 

PatteiM-n, l.'ite \ el. Bn. \b' ideen 27 M.t) . 2''> 


I rs, 

llofll, h.p. I I'. Pans JS M;n. 

‘sh irlt. Ii, p. lice Dist. Lonrlon I’T J >n. 


Rab}, li. p. 22 Dr l ovmtrv 


Chui’itnai > iaf Vi’p. 

Dep. I’om. If'en. At»hlou, noiiarL'a 
DjeiiU'U's Land 


12 Mai. 


'ro\sn, \ .iri 
I ■> An.:. 


Mat teal Ih /», 

Surj?. Il.itls , li. p. Mall, \iin.iti '"■Mat. 21 

Blown, Ii. p. 'js F. Madras .n' No\. 

As. >ur{ 3 . Sfev irt, 27 F. Omiarara ''1 Die. 

M.ih'Mi. 7i) r. 

Fchlamil, li p. Isl Iln. 1 l. Inf. K (i. 

•; M.o. 

Darns, h. p. Stall .71 do. 


A i.ri) AiiFTicAT, Ijist OF Exoi isH 1V\ V K It F FT c I Fs, annoohcul L. "ween ilie ‘2J<I 
of Alarcli, and ilic 21st of April, Ul2B, txlractid iioui the JjOiuloii iLuet e. 

Alcock, D. 7 hreadncedli - street, tiiM‘in-S.ecpi*r. 


Arnitt, F. 'rhirsk, draper. 

Ainplilett, T. Bromsgrovc, see Isman. 

Armitugp, .1. .uni W. ;mil S. Staiulish, .Shcfliehl, 
n>ann^aetu^t’^.^ of Untun nia metal (pwid.-., 
ATinfu’ld, M. MacciestU 1(1, silk in4iiut.sctur( r. 
Adams, *v. \\ inchcomhe, MiracMin. 

Andrew, ’i’. tiosliertnn, Mctiialler. 

Eturnc, W. C'oruhill, woollen-draper, 

Boston, W. ilackncy, whitcsiniUi. 

Ehinis, R. Liverpool, chemist. 

Ilrown, H. flaoknev-road, and Red Lioii-slrcet, 
WhiU'chapel, haker. 

Elouh'Ot, J. Worcester, Rjover. 

BaiiniaLer. 1 . .luhn-sireet, TottcidianvcnurCroad, 

goldMiiith. 

Heart, T. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, /noiiey-scri- 
vencr. 

Bond, T. M. East Dercham, linen draper. 

Uray. A. Red loon-yard, St Gile-s’s, huisr-dealer. 
Uiirti, T. t,'ovont-fi.'irdc*n-markct, and Streathani, 
fruit salesman. 

IturllU, J- Fromc .Salwood, clothier. 

Box, C. Maidstone, grocer. 

Boothby, F. C. Uulme-Walfield, farmer. 
Uetifurd, T. (Jfwwell-htreet, rarpenter. 

Ball, G. Regent-street, tailor. 


MiKR'-, T. Itiissia TOW, silk-nninnr.u liircf 

llmid, J. 11. V\ indinill-Ktreei, \ietuill<i. 

Bakir, (’.and, I. Mien, Beilniinsler. nurserymen, 
Bl.i/ard, .1. Liverpool, vietualler. 

UainhcM, J. Liverpool, ship-owner, 
llowd toh, \\ . VVidworlh, eoru eli.indler. • 
CoeUir, S. Witton, eoinni-iriaiiufaeturer. 
t'liri-., I..F. Liveriuiol, Kioeei- 

Coeks hott, J. and .1. t.rei'ii, .-iml U. s,vaihiiel. , 
Warrington, eottoii-iiiiinutaeturcr.s. 

('ooper, T. * onglcton, silk-lhrovv lei. 

CiiKhton, J. Mimehester, m.’eliiiie-ii.aki r, 
Cumpikty, T. Ijiverjuiol, fcweller. 

€ ramp, I. I'hienix- wh'trf, euiti liiel/ir. 

Cidliii.m, M. Ki()/.;sloii-upiin-lJ id<, ninoti'r-muri - 
ner- 

(’arden, T. Ox ford -street, silk-meieer. 

Cottle, and .1. Wat.i, Carey-l.me, .inelioneer 
(’iitler, H. London Wall, win.'-iiicrehaiit. 
Dickinson, W. Ciiy roiid, sitk-dyer. 

Downing, II. M. Liverpool, broker. 

Fames,.!. Angel-mn, St < 'lemi-nt’s. Strand, eoaeli - 
master. 

Ealts, T. Houndsditch, woollen-draprv. 

Ev.anR, M. Nottingh nn, lineti-draner. 

Flower, S. s. and .1. Worsley, W.aili upon- Deni ne. 
flax-spiuneir. 





Jiahhrtipln. 


SI ; 


Formslcr, \V. Itc«l Lion-kticct, CJcikeiiwell, jewel- 
ler. 

Fra'.er, J. Learn in<Tt<)n, press-liuilder. 

Fry, \V. T. ('mistiiulion-roiv, <jr:ij'!»-‘mn-road, 
Instiirical oiiiTavcr. 

I'Vli'T, K. I„ C'dinriiMji. snilflDtli-ni.ikfr. » 
firci'iiu]), W. AT. St I mil, (‘Min,iiissi(>ii iiii'ndiaitt. 

(ilovt’i, I). i;. SI iiflcii'i, ]»iiu‘ i-iliiK', )iaiiil(r. 

T. Mark-lane, eorn-faotor. 

((iintcr, T. II}il(N\M>rih, i‘\irri(’i 
(ril)!)-., 'P. .1. l'!,i'-i lidtinK'. wme-morrliant. 

Cravf'., J. and tJ. Norwirli, ljoinl).i/MHC'manuf.tt- 

tlMl'IS. 

Ili'iicit rson, J. L.iwroiiiv. l’<Mmitic>-lnni>, diy- 
iMci. 

Udl' rn., , H, Ol'llni V o'l tlti-IJii), rne.tlinnii. 

\\ . Xt'Ui'.t'itll !tll(l'’l-LMlt*, {.MOtCl. 
ilintnii .1. lli'.x IJi'v. \i( liiiillf'r. 

11 nil-, .1. l-'ii.! '.iR’i'l, liriii dri(i('r. 

Ilii;'li( tl. 'iticrl, lii.K J. .Ml'-h ill, l.io- 

tf»i . 

I lull Ii’nsmi, J. ii'i, r. 

H:!'-' <)i lit, T. liultr.n I; -l■u^.)l s, t'.'l'du-iUiUmlar- 

tiircr. 

lit! '.Iks, IL T.!\ ;'!)i‘H) 1, Itix n-'liajiLT. 

I l.tia'oi k, M..' !:i il'i, ii'iiki i i>“r. 

I lili.ii 1, , .1. I* Vila -iii'‘ii*l'aiit. 

1 l.ll t , \. \\ liilc!! .1 ( n, I'.l iiiu 1 . 

Ill'll '1,1, < 1.. I ii III 1,1 r 1 Hill. I II ill I kai {>< I . 
iluiii, II. 1 . an. 1 1 . ( . Cl \ orK ihi'cl, honk- 
seller, 

Hants, J. I*i(‘kfi-;lrf'et. jinfii- li.iper. 

.Ijii'is, .1 li lii'W *'li >i>, Iioii.. IJeil\v(‘lU, M'Mi- 
niriii(li>liir(', I ('ll) iiiuier. 

.lolnivin, II. lit I iMi'k-iiiiiin-'l'N^ot <1, in'Uiiui- 

I Ii.iiil. 

.T.n ksoii, \V. and M. and .1. !,<«■ 's., toners. 

.h'li!is. H, .str.ui()rd-ii|)ou \ von, corn dc.ikr. 
Kin"!il, .1, (’. Knishun-plaec, sdiitli, ilnr<;ist, 

( nc II. Donini'.toii, in llei. 

I. i 1 M-, I.. jiMi. 'I Inof’mortoii slicfl, st« *.k hiokii. 
Ia’vv'is 1). il. Tkiih. it>i:;(‘(in. 

I I; li iMKiiI, I'. |{iniiMii'li.iiii, <‘o.d lilt i«.h. lilt. 

J. il< V, J. |{<dlioiiin, iiiiiki r|>ci . 

I..'iii,(', It. UiiHike, >dt|.'roii. 

Lvtnis, .1. M.tni’htsU'V, pnhlit ni. 

Mili'lii 1 !, I. (»ld ( a\t’n(li^li slrci (, l.iilor. 
M.H;'CtT\, J. Oslotd, \ II ttialliT. 

AH -on, k, nuiM’r\nv(ii. 

M.ui i.llin<li, 11. and .S. .sLih ks, ben., wiirchoiiiiC- 

IIU tl. 


Muller, J. F. LudiiAie-liill, perfiiinei, 

Mcinre, U. SheffieM. scisiar-inanufacturpr. 
Mitslers, J, sen. and J. jun Cirencester, brewers. 
I'etlit, C. A. GoldcTi-s(]iiarc, i'a<-peiHiT. 

M. Heaton Norns, and MauuliL-.stet, roaiTi- 
])ro)irielor. 

Piinc, \\. l>. Red I.Kiii-slreel, ( ierki imr II, itoii- 

louiidcr. 

Powne, Anne, Maneliester, imlliner. 

Robinson, 11. Wolveiliamjiton, hair-dic-ispr. 
Koherts, Kli/a, Itc'f’ent-eireiis, ((irttvhoust* kvoper, 
ItohiiiMin, J. Keighley, norsLed stiitV nniiiufae- 
tiJier. 

ItcMioIdK. J. Dro.iiI.stit>(>t hill, ihv s-ilter. 

Sparkes, W. II. (iiidaliiijii'i, iMpiT in.ikn. 
Mvflioii, I). Lmroln’s nni, money-i nvener. 
Sliriinploii, A. i\c‘win.in-street, Koldsiinllt. 

.•spent IT, T. I,eefl.s, ]utlen-m 'ker. 

.‘'iiici . J. and I'.. A. (Ji own-court, Chctipsidi.', 
w •irhdus.-iiieti. 

Siiiiih, I . M (.rei'iuMcIi, winc-nu reliant. 

Sum .(, 1 . W.T. Itii.'.i.'iicll I'l.id , sl.ilii.i. ',. 

.St lit, l*io\idt*ni'i l)ui!din';.s, Ki iiL llo.ul, gro- 

ter. 

.Seotl, .1. .and M. Kill'?, ( aLeaton-slieel, watc- 

lioiiseinen. 

T.ipp, .iiid C. \Vi}pniHi''-‘>trecl, eivK li-niakers, 
rhoii))' on, C. jtiu. ljeauiiioiil-str« I't, vMiie-iner. 

fli.iii*. 

riioiloii, II. nhtli, groefraiiil tlt:<per. 

Ti.tvis, T. M.nulwster, merchant. 

Tlionpibon, K. Kingslon-upon Hull, men lianl. 
Wilm-, T. .1. Deaiden, .ind ti. Il.i^liiid, Mief- 
fii id. lilo-iritiiinraelnreifs. 

V\liiu. («. Il.ui/'hloii, ‘<eedsman. 

UniM.ill, I. Uuiiiidw.ill, mall ler. 

t ir, \V. .uiil J. r.nnwoirh, eahco-prinlei^, 

ill! mis, .1. and C. CIloNcr, Fenelmidi-slrecl, 

eofitv-dealers. 

U n cde, 1*. W . TtaMi, dt.'ilcr. 

\\ In till, J. and\V..I. \(l.trri«;, Mai’-.-building'!, 

<lr.i)i<'Tb. 

m l•^m^don, M. 1 ‘'.i11suiitIIi, hl> .udii r 
A\ diuii, , Liv ei pool, ( loth men li,. 111 . 
^VoIl.l>lon, .1 (m at C,'-lle slreei, wnu'-men h.nil. 
WnithingUm, (i. W i|'an, hntchcr. 

\Mi.irtoin '1. \V>ttni, and Kingston npon- Hull, 
increh.im. 

Wri 'lcv, I, Knoul, increliaiii. 

\\ ild«., J. T. \\ uh-npoii-De.iriu , grot or. 

\N ixkI, C.. l’.uiteil)ui y, jii mtt r. 


A ! v»iAn.,TiCAT. liisi til’ .*si-o'i i i» 1? wKurri cirs, .a mo. meed between the Isi 
.'itiil ,‘il)(li .\j)’il, tl uoin the H inhurijh (kuzettc. 


Uaird, Ilohcrl, tlyei att h.ipvl. 

H.iitd, 'rimina,, and F/). juiwer-loom inmufadu- 

ri t-., i.I.i gow- 

iP-fs.in, .lo-,. pli, til the Criiwii hotel, V.-lmhuigli, 
iMiikeepn. 

C.iisoK, laiiu'^, of n irsi‘‘ilK*. -lUaler. 

.John, wio'ld iin.i e.ihinel-maker, tilasgow. 
Hfirii-?, .1. lines, < luthier, (il.isgow. 

Laird, .lolm, )ierfiruer, tllasgow. 

Levy, iMiil p, iiiriiei. l•’^llnhll^|Jll, 

Lister, Jolm. ?irniest<in anit Co.. Ir.uhf’r rn-'r- 
ilnni'j, LiliiiliiiTi.h. tind .lolm Listt r an I the 
lu-v. ItolK’il .l.ieksou, licit h ri i.liiig in IM ii- 
biir!;h, sole partocis, as nidividu.iN. 


MM’tniothie, Wiliiam, inereh.int, fiKi'jf'ow. 
Miller, John, ;uid .Sons, nianufaet'irers, I\ii.>iley. 
Moitoii, •sniiih, and Co., merch.iiits and e nnm’s- 
sMui a''<iils, CJlabeow, and l‘clei Moiloii .ml 
|)iir.tM:i Smilh, botli iiieitliiinls there, the iiini- 

s idu.d ii.irrm is. 

Niven, Rutieil VV illuim, writer to tlie signet and 
insiiranee broker, Edinbuigh, 

Thoinstin. John, painter and dealer in coloiir.s, 

SI \iiclrfws. 

W.ilheisption, M.itthew, and Co., luendiants and 
e'Mi! mission agents in (il.isgtjw, hiuI Willi.ini 
I ■-loe f-ole suisnihg paitnur, a-s an indiv. 

dii.il. > 


IIIJITIJS, MAUUIACiO.S. AND DEATII.S. 


F'.llt I’lJs. 

Aufy. .'I, IS”S. At, Sydney, New South W.il s, 
Die Lady oi ilcx.'iiidt i Miiediili’ ilaxUr, Esq. Al- 
lorney-C ieneraL ol a sun. 

Sipt. 17. H Mol.iiii.ix le, Presideney of Madias, 
the wile of Wiliam lir'owii, M.l). siuireoii t>i his 
Maiesty’s 'IV.Ii llcpinient. ol n d:iii<;iiter, 

/lii.Liil. At Matlr.is, Ihi- L.idy of ( olipihoun 
■Siirlmg, Ks(| ol LilinhiUiict, of a son. 

Jan. II, IS.'l). At (longo.Soco, South Vineiicn, 
Mrs IJ. Miieffirl.ine, of a son. 

— At Atholl Cieseuitj'MrsDrunnnoml Hay, ot 
a d.inghtci'. * 1 


1 I. At4.cilh, Mrs R. Dudgeon, of a ilmiLditei. 

i'i'b. P. Mis Robert N’.isin'yih, No. ^'•‘>r{ie 
.8lieet, n>a son. 

It*. At Clasgow, Mr.s Fullarlon, of a daughter. 

1.7. At Dublin, the Lady William Paget, of a 
sou. 

— At Atholl Creserut, the Lady of LieiUonant- 
I'ci'oiiel CoiniiiandaiU Williain D. Knox, Kast In- 
dia sci'\ lec, of a iion. 

Mau 11. At Quebec, the wife of Captain Wil- 
liam Cochrane Ander-ioii, Royal Artillery, of a 
son. 

— At the Mauccof l.us,, Mrs Carr, of a son» 

!•? 
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liirthi^Marriujjcs* 


12 June, 


1 1. At No. A, Mclvitltf Street, Mm William l<'ra- 

%cr, younger of tuibukie, of a daughter. 

15. At Belfast, tlic Lady of Sir Stephen May, 
of a dauf^hter. 

— Mrs Moir, of Denmore, of a daughter. 

— At the Manse of L'ovington, Mtb W'atson, of 
a daughter. 

— At Mcltxiurne, Derbyshire, the Lady of the 

Rev. J. A. Stewart, of a son and daughter. 

16. At Hastings, the Lady of Major J. Denis- 
toun Brown, of a daughter. 

18. At Stonehousc, the Lady of Sir Hew D. Ross, 
K.('.U. of a son. 

20. At Ardtotinish, Mrs Oregoraon, of a 
dauKhter. 

21. At No. 7, Saxe Coburg Place, Mrs William 
Campbell, of a son. 

22. At Nelson Street, Mrs T. W'eir, of a 
daughter. 

23. At 67, Drcat King Street. Mrs Dr Macintosh, 
of A daughter. 

— At N'n. ti, Ut'gf'iit Street. Glasgoxv, Mrs 
William lumper, of a skui. 

2 1 . In Clarpes Street, Piccadilly, London, the 
Lady of Sir William Scott, of .Vncruin, Bart, of a 

■on. 

— At No. .S, Ainshe Place, the Lady of Dr 
Snnlding ui'a daughter. 

SG. Mrs Macallan, No. d. .Scotland Street, uf a 
■on. 

27 . At No. 15, Howard Place, Mrs Renr.ie, of 
a son. 

28. At r.istletown. Argyllshire, the Lady of 
t’oloncl M*XielI, (’.T.S. of a ilauphter. 

20. At Aidincaple House. Argyllshire, the Lady 
of Keith H. Maeallester, Fsq. ot a non. 

30. At No. 10, Scotland Street. Mrs W’liytl, of a 
■on. 

Jpri/ 1. At Bath, the Lady of Captain Robert 

Aii^truther, Bengal Cav.nlry. 

J. At |nverc«k, Mt’. C'apuin Wilkie, of a son. 

— At Culgrufl', KirkcuUbrightHhirc. Mrs Clark 
Ross, of » daughter. 

3. At Nor 11. Cnion Street, Mrs Doug, of a 

daughter. 

5. At No. 6, Carlton Street, St bemard's, Mrs 

Bridges, of a daughter. 

6. At ('aTronhall. the Lady of Major Dundast. 
of a daughter. 

7. At Kdmonston, Mrs Lawson of Cmnitnuir, 
of a daughter. 

10. At No. 26, Seutland Street, the Lady of tlic 
Kev. .Archibald Brown, of a sou. 

12 , ,\t Clermont CrcBceut, MrsF. Wright, of a 
ion. 

13. The Lad) Anne Baird, of a son. 

11. At May House, Mrs Suter of Seapark, of a 

sou. 

~ At 119, George Street, Mrs Richardson, of 
a daughter. 

— .At No. 116, George Street, Mrs William 

Mure, of a daughter. 

17. At No. 27, tJeorge .Square, Mrs Captain 
MoncriefT of Bauhill, of a son. 

Itl. At Dublin, the Viscountess Dungarran, of 
a son and heir. 

20. At No. 26, Queen Street, the Lady of Jo- 
seph Murray, Em). of Avion, of a son. 

— At Westbuin, Mrs Parley, of a son. 

21. Mrs Hay Mackenzie of Ncwh<ill, of a son. 

— At Moffat, the Lady of C't^itain Charles 

llo[>c, II N. of R son. 

23. At Crawhill, Mrs M'Gibbuu, of a daughter. 

— Mrs lieven, Scotland .street, of a son. 

23. Mrs M'Glashan, No. 11, Argyle Square, of 

a daughter. 

27. At Edinburgh, the I.ady of John Campbell, 
Esq. younger of Suceoth. M.P. of a son. 

The Lady uf WilJiaiu Penny, Emj. advocate, 
of a daughter. • 

28. At Biggar Park, the Lady of George Gil- 
lespie, Esq. of a daughter. * 

29. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir John Mur- 
ray Nasmyth of Puhho, Bart, of a son. 

— At No. 12, Scotland .Street, Mrn Liddlc, of a 
daughter. 

iMtehj. At No. in,Royal Circus, Mr« Reiiny, of 

a daughter. 

— At Madras, the Lady of Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Townshend Walker, G.C.D., Com- 
inander-iu-Chicf, of a Hon. 

— AtEuftton Square, Londofi,ihc Lady of Hugh 
ffp^^gwon. Esq. of a son. 


— At Pans, the Lady Vucouulcss Perixval, oi 
son and heir, 

MARRIAGES. 

Auff. 1RS8. At Tobago, Hew Manners Dal- 
rymplc. Esq. of the Ist Foot, to Agnes Macrae, 
only daughter of George Elliott, Esq. of his Ma- 
jesty’s Comirilssariat Department. 

Oct, 15. At St Andrew^s Church, Calcutta, John 
Harvey, Est^. to Jane, daughter of John Bald, 
Esq. Car<'ebridge. 

Feh, 10. At London, Captain Henry Bcntmck, 
ColdstrenmGuariU, youngest son of Major-General 
John Charles and Liuly Jemima Bcntmck, to Ro- 
cicru Antoinette, dauglitcr of Admiral Sir Charles 
Hawkins WhiUhcd, K.C.B. 

— At Garnet Place, Glasgow, the Rev. James 
Buchanan, of North Leith, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late John < 'ochrane, Esi{. 

12. At Dunbar, Mr Thuiiias Cockburii, mer- 
chant, to Catherine, second daughter of Mr John 
JaffYay, lJunluir. 

— At Dunkeld, Mr Alexander Connehcr. ac- 
countant in the Commercial Bank there, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of the late Mr John Murray of 
that place. 

17. At Leven Grove, Roliert Buchanan, Esq. 
surgeon. Dumbarton, to Mary, daughter of the 
duceaxed John Dixon, Esq. Leven Grove. 

— At East Brncs, pan&li of Kilbarcbaii, Mr 
Alexander Holmes, younger of Slate, to Mary, 
second daughter t.f the late Mr Walter Barr, of 
East Braes. 

20. At Bath, the Hev. Jame.H Hamilton Chi- 
chester, thud son of the laie Colonel t hiLhestur 
of Arlingtiin. ill the county of Devon, to Mary 
Elizabeth BaU'inan of Derby Ahbey, only daugh- 
ter of the late llieliard Balenmn, Esq. 

26. At Salisbury Green, near Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert Christie, I'Nq*. to Mary Butler, eldest daughter 
of the late Janies Slark, Esq, of Kingsdnle. 

27. At Parksule Houw, Kdiiiburph, Mr R. A. 
Sonier, bMxikseiler, Ui Klixabeth, eldest daughler 
ofthe late JuincK Law, Esq. writer, Edinhiirgh. 

— At KnofU, in the Isle of Sky, Thomas Gil- 
lespie, Ks(|. Ardachy, to Jes.Hie, third daughter of 
Norman M‘l,eod, Em. Drynwh. 

Match .“0. At Pertii, Alexander Manson, F'.sq 
younger of Kilbrean, Aberdeenshire, to Jane, 
eldest daughter ot Mr John Ross, jun. wine iiier- 
cliniil, l»erth. 

31, At North W’wdsidc, Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart, to Janet, only daughter of the late Hubert 
Marshall, E-q, 

AjnUl, At St f'olmc Street, l.ieut.-fren. Hay, 
Depiily-Governor of Edinburgh (.astle, to M.-iry 
Elizalietli, second daughter of the late Dr Giithrio 
oi St Prtrrsburglu 

2. At Tu11ib.ndine, Peter Thompson, Esq. fac- 
tor to the Right Hon. Viscount btrathallan, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Wm. Ban- 
uennan. Esq. distiller, Tullibardine. 

— At Edinburgh, on the 2d mat. Mr Basil .Slew- 
art, hookKcilcr, London, to Dorothy, daughter of 
the late John Bioinlluld, l^q. Kelso. 

— At MoBsknow, Erskiiie Douglas Sandford, 
Esf], to Joanna Grace, youngest daughter of Wil- 
liam Graham, Esq. of .Mossknow, Dumfiies-shltc. 

b. At London, the Hon. George Henry TallKil, 
brother to the Earl of Shrewsbury, to Miss Augus- 
ta Jones, of Green .Street, Groavenor Square. 

— AtlhirtulicUo, John SU'wart, Esfi of J>algui«e, 
to the Hon. Janet Glipliaul Murray, eldcat daugh- 
ter of Lord and Lady Elibaiik. 

7. At Eskside, Musselburgh, Lieut. Oswald Bell, 
of the Hon. East India Company's .service, to 
Jane Stirling, daughter of John Home, Esq. some 
time paymaster of the 42d regiment. 

H. At Lomlon, ViHC'ouiit Storinoiit, eldest son of 
the Earl of Mansfield, to Louisa, tliird daughter 
of Cuthbort Ellison, Esq. M. P. 

— At Ann Street, Stockbridge, William Home, 
Esq. W.S. to Charlotte Helen, daughter of the lata 
John Uurnc, Esq. uf Kingston. 

— AtfiS, Voik Place, the Rev. John Davidson. 
Girvaii, toJanci;, eldCKt daughter of the late Mr 
David .Sutherland, Dunfermline. 

9. At Newry, Licut-('ol. Westenra, of Camla, 
county of Monaghan, late of the 8th Hussars, to 
Anna, youngest daughter of the late Isaac Corry, 
•enior, Usq. of Newry. 

— At No. 18,/Ri)yal rircus. John Page Read. 
Esq. cf Crowe H^U, Suffolk, to Mitu Helen Tot. 
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qiiliuuii, daughter uf Sir Jai. l.'olquhuun of Luss. 

Bari. 

13. At 40, tliinovcr Street, George Macartnov 
Hushc, Kaq. M.D. of New York, Profeworof Ana- 
tcHTiy, mid PhyaioloKy, to Kliznbcth Noel, daugh- 
ter of the lair JoReph Noel, lilir). 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr John \Vemys>., writer, to 
Enthcr, youiigcbt daiii^hter of David Fcrrier, Ei,q. 
manufaoturcr, Arbroath. 

I'L At No. R, Maitland Street, Mr Jamea J. 
Baird, W.S. to Ann, daughter of the late Mr 
Alexander D.illah, W.S. 

— At AncToftt'hnrch, in the county of Durham, 
Mr Patrick CMay, flcrwu-k, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Mr llog.irtli, .Surernerston. 

1(>. Mr William Marshall, artist, to Miss Jane 
M‘I.cari, Gilinour Place. 

20. At Glasgow, the Rev. J. Duncan, of Kin- 
cardine, to Marg.arct, eUlrst daughter of William 
Hank in, Enq. merchant, Cilas^ow. 

— At AlinencloMC, near Arliroath, William 
Fsq. writer in Arbroath, tn Elizatieth, 
eldest daughier uf the late Henry Sharpey, Esq. 
of Arbroath. 

— The Rev. n. M'Lcod.Gourock, to Elizabeth, 
third daiigliUT of Mr John Cochran, junior, mer- 
chant, lilasgow. 

S?l. At Starlaw, Mr Alexander RusfU'Il, iner- 
chant in Edinburgh, to Janet, only daughter of 
Mr Mexander CaUlt'T. 

2‘J. At Kew, (icorge Arbuthnot, Esq. only 
•on of Colonel Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.D. to 
Augusta, youngest daughter of Uie late Cristopher 
Piipmdu'k, Esq. 

lately t at London, the Karl Nelson, to Ililare. 
willow of (jcorgi IJ Inc Harlow, Es<i late C iptani 
in his Majchiv's -lih Light Dragoons, eldest sun of 
Sir (ieorge Barlow, Bart. G.( .H. 

— -Vl St Paiirras New Church, Middlesex, 
Jamok Cwkhuru, Esq. of Devonshire Scpiare, to 
Madeline Su!,an, eldest itaughrer of John I>unlop, 
Esij. Tam, Koss'sliiie. 

— At the CattiLodral rhiireh of .St Xsaph, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, of Coirn'ton \ amey, War- 
wickshire, to Mii>.s Margaret Williams, daughter 
of .Sir John Williams, Bart, of Bodelwyddan. 

— At Prospoet Hill, Largs, Charles ('unning- 
ham Stxitt. Es<|. sun of John .Scott, Esq. uf 
llawkliill, to Helen, daughter uf John RauKen, 
t'Ml. 

DEATHS. 

Aug, 28, 18i8. At Deesa, Ensign Allan Campbell 
l)oiiald.v>n, of the ‘Jd European Regiment, Bom- 
twy Presuifiiey, youngest son of the late Cajitain 
Alexander Donaldson, of the .llith Keginient of 
I'Viot. 

Sepf. 11. Ill camp, at .laulnah. W. II. L.ogaii. 
Eh{{. of Edroni, Lieiiicnatit in the 4Hh Regiment 
of Madras Native Infantry. 

27. At Madras, Ensign James Hogarth, 2d Ma- 

dras European Iteginicnt. 

— .Vl AiiMiiapoor, on his way to Gooly, in the 
East Imiieji, Captatii Wdli.ini Scott, 4ifd Regiment 
of Native Infaiilry, son of the lute Charles .Scott, 
Es<|. of Wauchoue. 

Off. 17. At Madras, Barbara, wife of A. John- 
stone, Esq. and daughter of the late Colonel Mac- 
leod of Aetingoyr, Argyllshire. 

•29. In Bengal, Mr John Da Costa, the oldest in- 
habitant of Uandel, near lloogicy, aged 102. 

Kov. At Bangalore, Lieut. David Kinloeh, of 
the Madras Native Infantry, younger iion of tlic 
late David Kinloch, Estp of (iourdie. 

Jan. 1(1, 1829. At sea, on board the Mount- 
•tuart Elphinstone, on liis passage homeward from 
Bombay, Lieutenant and Adjutant James Gordon, 
of the MadTas EbtablishmenU 

J^eb. 14. At Attacapas, Lotiisiaiia. D. Smith, Esq. 
Mar. At Hclfasl, Air Alexander Mnekav. junior, 

proprietor and printer of the Belfast News Letter. 

4. At his father’s house, Pilrig Street. Edin« 
burgh, Quentin Kennedy, second son of W'llliam 
Child, Esq. of Glencone. 

.1. At her house, Salisbury Place, Newington, 
Miss Elissabeth Isaliella Ford. 

— At Nil. 22, HnuiRlitun Place, Mrs Elizabeth 
Orr, wife of John Balfour, Esq. 

— At Cupar, the Rev William Nicoll of St Pe- 
ter’s Chaptd, in the S-ld year of his age. 

h. At No. 2g, George SqufiTe, Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of the late Jas.. Brown, Esq. 

^ At Roms, aged GR. tha Right Hon. and Rr\ 
I.nrd Viscount Bjirringt«m“ 


5. At Kdmburgli, Mr John Morlcv, aged ?t. 
eldest son of tlie late J. R. Morley, Esq' of Marrick 
Park, in the county of York. 

G. At Ixindon, Colonel Sir Robert Barclay, 
K.C.B. of the H. E. LC'o.’ri service, in the 71i,t year 
of his age. 

7 . Ai her liutisc in Prinre's Street, Misa Marga- 
ret Craigie, daughter ot the late John Craigie. 
Esq. of Kilgraston. 

— At No. 85, Prince's Street, Edinburgh, James 
Gordon, surgeon, Bengal Army. 

— At her house, in ('larges Street, London. tJie 
Dowager (Jnuntess stanhope. 

H. At Orange Hill, Jamaica, Roljcrt Dunbar, 
Esq. 

B. At Rothesay, John Maclean, Esq., late Pay- 
master 53d Regiment. 

— At Balthayock House, PcrtliHlnre, Mrs Mar- 
garet Johnstone Blair, eldest daughter of the late 
John Blair, Esq. of HHlthayo.'k, and wnlow id* the 
late Major Janies Johnstone, of the H. E. I. Co.*s 
•ervicc. 

— At No. 11, South Nelson Street, John Mar- 
shall, Esq. writer. 

— At Belfast, John Young, L.L.D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in the Belfast 
Institution. 

10 . At Caldcr Park. Ijocliwinnocli, W'jlltani 
Wright, Em|. one of his Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace lor the county of Renfrew. 

— At the Manse of St Ninian’s, Stirling, Eliza- 
beth Morrison, wife of the Rev.Chnstopher Grcig. 

— At D.nntzig. Hcniy, ymingehC gun of Fraiicii 
Marshall, Esq. merchant there. 

11. \t SpriiifiHeld. Alcxamler, son of the late 
James Poehrane, Esq printer. kMinbiirgh. 

— At No. 1 *, .Scotland Street, Wiilt.im Bogiie, 
seeond son of Joseph Liddlc, -Solieitor Supremo 
Courts, aged five years. 

I. 1. Vt ('anonmill'., Peter, youngest son of Mr 
Alexander Ritehie. 

— Vt (lultybragg.'in, by Comne, Daniel Fergu- 
son, III the !K>th year of hi^ age. 

— At the Manse of Pennycuick, tho Her. 
Thomas Coulstun, thirty years minister of that 
parish. 

1 1. At London Row, North Leith, Mr James 
L. Smith, merchant. Leith. 

15. At No. IG, Atholl Crescent, the infant 
daughter of Mr Drummond Hay. 

— At Ayton House, Alexander Murray, Esq. of 

AytOii. 

16. At Bank Street, Miss Helen Boyd, daughter 
of the late Mr Robert Boyd, merchant in Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Lanark, Mr David Kilgour, late brewer 
in Edinburgh, aged 77 years. 

17 . \t F.tiinbiirgh, John Scott, Enp late mer- 
chant, St John’s. Newfoundland. 

» At Pro»]>cct Hill, Largs, John Rankin, Esq. 
of Greenock, formerly of Barbadot's, merchant. 

— At Dundee, John Campbell Eglinton, son of 
Roliert Kglinton, Esq of Calcutta. 

— In Dc-vimshire Plact?, I.ondon, John. Earl f»f 
Caihimipion, at the advanced age of 89. The 
title is now extinet. 

— At Calais, Mr James Balfour, late merchant, 
Kirkaldy. 

— At Dalraeny Manse, the Uev. James Greig, m 
the Goth year of his age, and 2yih of his ministry 
in lh.it parish. 

in. Al EiludniTgh, Mrs Anne Ciimming, wife 
of James Reid, Bank Street. 

—-At Houston House, Georgina Hope, youngest 
daughter of Major Norman Snairp, of Houston. 

19. At Hermitage Place, Leith Links, Mr Pe- 
ter Thorbiirn, aged 25 years. 

— At Craiglcith CotUge, Mrs Christian Ann 
Kdwuds, wife of Mr Matthew Edwards, account- 
ant Naiioiial Bank of Scotland. 

— At 333, High Street, Edinburgh, Catherine, 
daugnter of Mr George Fenwick, goldsmith, aged 
18 . 

— At No. 1, Abercroinliy Place, Isaliella Mil- 
ler, wife uf Mr Gordon Stiiart. merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

20 . At Musselburgh, Anne, wife of Thomas 
Macmillan, Evq. of Shorthope. 

— At No. 4, Graham Street, Edinburgh, aged 
B2, Mrs .Tnne Stewart, widow of Charles stcwait. 
Esq. late Comptroller of the Customs at Quebec. 

— At Cambo House, the Countess of Kellie. 

21. At Moray Hniiso, Canongatc, Elizabeth 
Hall, wife of Alexander Cowan. 
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21. At Dorm»ch, Williara Taylor, Eiq. Sheriff- 
Clerk of Sutherlaiidshire. 

2-' At Kdinluirgh, Alexander Horsburgli, se- 
cond biin ofJnwv^ I'orrest, Ksij. of C^omititoii. 

— VtPaiis. Iloheri King. M.I).l.iti'of Cdasgow. 

‘J~>. At Kilinburgh, Mr Alnain Cunningham, 
inerchaiit. L**iMs. 

— \f hi5 house, Hutton Hall, Essex, James 
Forlx'S, Esq of that plaet*, and of Rmgerloeh, in 
the eouiitv of Argyll, in the 7hth year of Ins age. 

— At No, 0 , Droiighlon Place, llobcit Ander- 
son, 

— Al Aberdeen, Sir J. hn Innus, of Halvcny 
and I* ilengneht. Hart, agc'd 7i. 

— \t Loehaus, Alex.imUi Al.-iedoiiatd, Ebq. of 
Dalilia. 

'.’1. At Leslie House, Fifc>hirc, George Leslie of 

Leslie, Esq. 

— Al Jackson’s Co'tage, in the iirighljonrhood 
of Dumfiies, illiam (<uidun M.ierea, Esq. (’oini»- 
trolU ‘1 of t'listonis. 

In Surrej, at an acUMiicotl Jigc, Mr James 
Grant, pomedia'i). 

2.'i. At \o. I'l, York Place, Johnina, d.iuglitcr 

of Dr Alien roniliN , .iged three years. 

i!(i. At .-in ad^ .iiu-ed lleni\ I lase, Kbq. viho 
pijcfcidt'il the eelebratc d Abrihani Niuland, l’>q. 
ns prinei]i.il e.ishuT m the Itiirk of Kni'land. 

— At In', ho'.iw’, I I, I'nm-t'i stree*!, Mr .Itihn 
Straehan, of the linn of Coaud ^fiachan. 

— At Tomnahnrieli, near Interness, Mr. lames 
Fra'.er, many years editor of the Inverntss Jonr- 
11.11. 

27. At Edvtiti Place, r^lasgow, Cohn fanierou. 
Esq. clerk ol works, l.unieily of thib ciU 

— At Kirkby, .Vottini'h.tin-.hiic, lU>n*\ Von i- 
liles, Lord Aensoii, brother to the Arehb*shoi» ol 
York. 

— At Montrose, Arehihald .'•talker, F.sij. Mas- 
ter Iloval Na^ y. 

— At s, lleriot now, Mary, imIV of ( Jiarle* M. 
Christie, Esq. <d' Dune. 

Al EkLinburgh, Mrs Eli/.ilielli U.trinie, wile 
of .Alexander ."s' pint, K-.q. 

— At 1, Claicrnont .‘street, .‘'.'i.xe Cohifg I’hiee, 
EJiwbolh J’.iterson, wife of Mr John PaUui. 

ity. At .Arbroath, the Uev. \A illuini Hannah, in 
the "kth year <if his age. 

/Ijii i/ 1. At Campticltoun, C ipt. Thomas Laev, 
late t ominauder ol lus M.ijesly's res onue cruiser 
liardwicke. 

2. At his house, \o. 7, Georac Street, Glasgow, 
aged 71, Mr Wili am Ueid, printer. Mr Hrul w.as 
one of the es; jhiisliem of the Glasgow ('otirier, and 
long Editor of lli.it p.qier. 

— Al London, in the ILhVi year of hi'« .igis 
Coiitt.. M.irj< irilurik'.. Esq. ildest hoii ol Eclw.irtl 
Marjorib.inks, 

— At No. h's, yueen Street, William, infant 
sou of Mr J. W Urougham. 

— At Perth, Hugh .APDougali, Esq. merchant 
ill Perth. 

o. At Mclsingtoii, AVilli.'un ^.eiitt. Esq. 

— At Dore., ne.ir In Verne's.!, Mis .Sutherland, 
formirly of llrawlbni, I '.iithiiess. 

4. At'c .‘.(Iz-ivs Haul., Wilhain Meek, eUlcsi sou 

of the Ilev. 1 )t Meek, minister of Hamilton. 

i:. Atsmyllnni Park, Mary, eldest d.iugli ter of 
till' late S'.r WihiaiLi Honyman, ol Anti.idalc .iiid 
tJr.'eiiisay, ILirt. 

— \i in me Marine, Mrs Tlli.idieth Bowie, wife 
of Ilif Ilf V, J. VViImiii of Irviin 

7. Al Haddington, ('aptain AA ilkie, Rviy.nl Navy. 

— At his house, 2(1, .Anne btreet, F.dinhurgh, 
f aplain Peter .kmcllic, vouiigerof Aidicwell, late 
or the .'list Begin eiil of J.ighl Jiilantry. 

0. At Forres, ^ 'exander Barron, .M.D. late of 
Dunkeld, aged 2.". 

— Alhis lunise, Mo.it, Aiinan, Buhiird riraham, 
Esi|. inanv years towii.clcrk ot ilu- burgh of Arnntn. 

— At 18, Clarence Street, Mr liubert Laujlaw, 
senior. 

II. At Bristol, W. Maerc.idy, Esq. Manager of 
the '1 heatre Royal in that eity, uiiLlinr of \crcil 
tiraiiintic pieces, and fatliM ol MrAV. M.icrcudv 
I be tragedian. 


rjiine, lS2f). 

11 . At Libberum House, Mr George 'Porraiice, 
sciiioi , in ttie 8 b'th year of his ago. 

— At Manse of Botriplune tlie Rev. Alexander 
Aiigub, niiiiistcr of lliat p.irish. in tlie hath year of 
Ills age and .'iTth of hi-> ininistrv, 

12 . At fi.il.u>hiclb. Mr George Paterson, Diil- 
kcitb. 

— At Bath, in Ins. 7 “>d year, Cicneral James 
Montgomrne of .sKelmorhc Castle, Colonel ol the 
oOth regiment of fool, and M.P. for the county <if 
Ayr- The deeeased wa'i brother to the late Earl 
of Eglmlon, and giaiiduiiii'lc to the present K.irl. 

— At Bruges, liobert 'souHi Thurlow i uiivug- 
h.inie. Fsn hceomi son of .^ir D.ivid ( 'uiiyngh<imc, 
Bart, ol Mihi ( 'laig. 

— At Ills houne ni Uusselt Square, Lomlon, 
George IJrnvn, Esq. 

J 1 . At Mavfield, near Edinburgli, the Ret. John 
PritnroM*, late luimsier tif the I’nilid Aiisoeiate 
f’ongitvanon, List Caliter, in hi.Silh war. 

-- M.irgarel, tlile-t il.mgli'er oi John Bt.hertsun. 
Ksf|. W.'ilet*! I'liicf , I.wunluth. 

1 .*. Al DaktieUi, An’ylf'ime, m lici Slst vear. 
Mis.. R.irbur.i C.iniiibell, d:in},hter of the late John 
Campbell of .Ashonnnel, I'.sq. 

— At H.uidiiiglop, I'.il*e 1 l:i, ('Most I'aii'dit'^r id 
the 1 iLe Al> Older M.iill.nid, l-sq. of liimmers- 

to. \t her hiiuse. 'I'weed (.neii, Ib-eble,. Mis 
D.iticll.i iJoiiloii, reiiet of the Iti v. \tidrew Don- 
11.111. nmii ICT ot the gospel .it Wigloii. 

17. At L.iii.nk, M.irion. <;eeoMd naughter of Mr 
Thom.is I’.ii.l, agent Im tlie( onimereia! lJi.;l in;» 
< onqi.MU of Vi.,,ii.,i|d, in lJi.it place. 

— At I'uji.ir, Mi.. (Jraee. leljel ol Dr Cliarlea 

tJr.KC, p’ \S!f , III I'li-U , 

IS. \l Cdiiihu'-eh, Mrs .Ann Fleli'iie;, u'*el o( 
Di Fleming, one of the ii.ini.-.tei.s ol tJ.(‘ iii\ 01 
tdiiilinudi. 

— Al ItoM-bank, MiMt Falkirk, Petn Iliiide; 
son, F.q. 

— \l r .t.iJi m.nii-, L in-.rk'.liire, Mrs AA . !'. 
.loin s, wile ol J inn's Joiie., I* sq. I ite I h .e! ‘-{■i i ( 
laiy f.t III*' Islii'il ol ,F Li.i.iiea. 

— • Al Alinto '•t»ei.:, evvington, Aljs H« h'li AN d- 
son. rebel 01 U lilMin Tlmins»oh l.ite j;u u tiant m 
Edinbutg’.i. 

I'J, \i Di\burgli \b!)c\, m h>s k 7 i h \ i .iir, Hu 
Ku'iit Hon, D.isiil -.K. laii, (...iloflbi lem. 

M 'Jli..iiibv, iii.ir livlif.iii. .i 71. tin 
|{i.'.‘>t 1 io’i. .M01 1 1 >, land hoi. I Li\ id .vnn i di, ,in.l 
a h.noiK'l. 

'J'). At Iwr house. No, lOs, (leorge ‘•tn'ct, .Ale'S 
Jail" Munro. 

— Al Aim Strc' 1, ^lof‘ki»ri<lge, HnL,li FolheT- 
ington, seeoitrl son oi Hemv I' otlu'riiigton, L q. 

— \1 I", I nni'.h ‘•irteh All M.ii " .1 ( ; l!iiii>\ . 
Wifeot Ml Alt liib.rid Dnin lO. s.s.i . 

— Al his House, m I orlli .■stieel, Itulidi Kii.h, 
Esq. 

— At Amlf H ni-sf, London, Lady AlieeGoi- 

don, e)dts» I'a*';. liter of lie- * ;,rl >i Abeiileeii. 

— Ill AHm iii.itli Mnd, Loiulou, .'"M lirool 
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c-st f'aioi-liicr of ( .qil.iin land , U. 's'. 

— \t V» oolii ic!), Mnjoi Itcjicral lout, l!fii il 
Eiigmeirs, laeuten;iiit Cit>\eitii;r ol iJu- Itoyal Me 
litiiry Aiadcmv. 
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'/J I scar of tier age. 
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Hopkins, 268 
Horsburgh, 818 
Hoste, 269 
Houy, 269 
Huie, 684 
Hume, 684 
Jinric, 684 
Inglis, 269 
Innes, 616 

Irvine, *70 
Irving, 683 


Inde^. 


Jameson, 269, 602 
Jennings, 269 
Jerdon, 682 
Johnstone, 683, ib. 

ib. 817 
Jones, 018 

Keating, 684 
Keith, 818 
Kellie, (Countess), 
010 

Kennedy, 817 
Kilcoursie, 609 
Kilgour, 017 
King, 684, 018 
K inloch, 269, 817 
Kirk, 269 
Kirkpatrick, C84 
Laev, 818 
Laidlaw, 683, 818 
Hamont, 269 
La Toudic, 270 
Lawrie, 683, 604 
Lee, 270 
Le Sassicr, 683 
Leslie, 268, 820 
Liddell, 269 
Lindesay, 684 
Livingston, 684 
Logan, 81 7 
Ijondonderry (M ar- 
chioncss,) (184 
Lumley, 268 
Mabcrly, 683 
Macbean, 268, 682 
MacCulloch, 269, 
603 

McDonald, 269, 
270, 66.3, ib. 616 
M‘Dougal, 818 
Wacfarlane, 269, 
66.3 

M'iJutchcn, 269 
JVlacintosh, 270 
AJacintyre, 269, 
602 

Mack, 268, ib. 

M ‘Kean, 269 
Mackenzie, 268, ib. 

270, 664 
M'Innes, 684 
M^saac, 683 
Mackinnun, 269 
M^Luiiie, 682 
MaUeuu, 662, 8I7 

M‘Leod, 268, 269, 
684 

Macmillan, 818 
Macrea, 816 
M‘JNei4, 662 
Alacpherson, 816 
Macready, 818 
Macritchie, 269 
MaiUand, 268, ib. 




Malcolm, 270 
Manuel, 269 
Mansfield, 683 


Maria, de, 683 

Marshall, 268, 684, 
8I7, ib, 

Marjoribanks, 820 
Maxwell, 683 
Mein, 270 

Meek, 818 
Mellis, 268 
Menzics, 269 
Miller, 818 
Miln, 663, 604 

Minto, (Countess,) 
684 

Mirtlc, 268 
Mitchell, 268, 683 
Moir, I >64 
Montgomerie, 818 

Monirieff, 269,683 

More, 682, 684 
Morlty, 8 17 
Alorris^ 016 
Morrison, 269,682, 

8I7 

Mossman, 269, ib. 
Munro, 618 
Murray, 269, 817 
My Inc, 369 
Nalder, 270 

Nasmyth, 269 
Neilsoii, 209 
Newton, 684 
Nibloe, 663 
Nicholson, 269 
Nichol, 270, 8I7 
Nisbet, 268 
Ogilvie 682, 683 
Oliphanr, 662 
Orr, 266, 61 7 
Oswald, 682 
Parker, 270 
Paterson, 682, 816, 

ib. 

l*auJ, 010 
Pearson, 269 
Peddie, 682 
Peter, 270 
Pitcairn, 684 
Plowden, 68*4 
Pope lico AIL 663 
Primrose, 818 
Pringle, 683 
Haiti, 269 
Hamsay, 682 
Hunkin, 61 7 
Haniiie, 818 
Rcddie, 269 
Reid, 682, 683, 

684, 610 
Rcuny, 270 

Ricdiardson, 269 
Kiddell, 682 
Bitchic, 268, 270, 

817 

Rintoul, 602 

Kobertson, 268, 

CM. 684, 818 
Robson, 270 



ladM, 

Sinclair, C>82 


es6 

Rocheid, 084 
Rnnald, 089 
Romanes, 270 
Rooke, 6^ 
R(is8,083 
Rose, 082 
Rule, 083 
Rymcr, 209 
Sandford, G83 
Sawyer, 270 
Saxony, (Queen of) 
200 

Sceales, 269 
Schlegel, 682 
Scott, 268, 209,270, 
817, ib. 818 
Seton, 2(»8 
Shaw, 083 
Shewell, 268 
Shirreff, 268, ib. 


SmeUie, 820 

Smith, 682, ib. 817, 
ib. 

Spalding, 268 
Spry, 269 
Stanhope, 682, 
(Countess) 817 
Stavem, 268 
Stenhouse, 683 
Steuart, 268, 270, 
ib. 68:), 6(U, 818 
Steventun, 269 
Stalker, 269, 818 
Strachan, 6114, 818 
Stodani, (;82, 683 
Stricklant^ 2/0 
Sutbcrlimd, 268, 
620 


Taylor, 683, 818 
Thin, 270 
Thomas, 270 
Thomson, 270, ib. 

683, i.84, ib. ib, 
Thorbtim, 817 
Torrance, 810 
Turing, 268 
Turner, 269 
Turnbull, 684 
Urquhart, 269, lb. 
Vancouver, 60S 
Vernon (Lord) 818 
Waddell, 269,270, 
682 

Walker, (183 
V’'ardrobc, (»82 
Wardrop, 684 
Waterston, 269 


DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


The ^QQitcntR of the Numbers to follow tlic Title-Page 
AdvaiMten to be placed at the end of the Volume. 


Watson, 269 
Webster, 270, 684 
Wedderbum, 270, 
284 

Welsh, 684, ib. 
White, 684, ib. 
W*hitcfbord, 683 
Wight, 684 
Williams, 269 
Wilkie, 818 
Willoughby, (Ba- 
roness) 682 
Wilson,' 268, 269, 
ib. 683, ib. 818 
Wollaston, 270 
Wl)od, 08 :) 
Wright, 817 
M'ylie, 682 
Voung, 682, 817 


and the Monthly 








